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THERE  IS  NO  RELIGION  HIGHER  THAN  TRUTH. 
[Family  motto  of  tho  Malmvajalis  of  Benares,'] 

OLD  DIARY  LEAVES  * 
Second  Orientati  Series,  Chipter  XXX. 

THE  distarbing  factor  in  our  Indian  Branch  formation  ip,  as  above 
noticed,  the  constant  transfer  of  Government  servants  from  one 
statian  to  another.  Tliis  makes  it  always  impossible  to  foreoast  the 
term  of  a  Braqch's  activity,  as  that  depends  upon  the  length  of  etaj  at 
the  Btatiop  of  the  one,  two  or  three  lending  spirits  who  caused  the  Branch 
to  come  into  being,  lead  Its  members  in  theosophical  work^  and  make  it 
seem  to  their  colleagues  that  without  them  the  Branch  must  eoUapse. 
For  this  retison  it  is  always  wise,  where  possible,  to  put  residents  of  the 
town,  such  as  pleaders,  merchants,  doctors  or  teachers,  not  in  Govern- 
ment service,  into  the  offices  of  President  and  Secretary,  when  the 
cleverer  or  more  enthusiastic, Government  employee  is  likely  to  be  trans- 
ferred withiu  the  next  few  mouths.  But,  if  the  system  of  transfers 
sometimes  causes  the  temporary  collapse  of  Branches,  it  also  tends  to 
the  resuscitation  of  collapsed  Branches  or  the  formation  of  new  ones  by 
the  transfer  of  these  precious  theosophical  workers  to  stations  where  their 
help  is  most  needed.  So  moves  on  this  ponderous  Indian  official 
machine  and|  concomitantly,  the  theosophioal  movement  in  India  surges 
ahead,  ever  broadening  and  strengthening,  ever  settling  down  upon  the 
strong  foundations  which  we  have  laid  for  it  in  the  Indian  heart. 

The  foregoing  remarks  are  d  p^-opos  of  the  languishing  states  in 
which  1  found  the  Nagpur  T.  S.,  and  the  Sanskrit  School,  for  whose 
upkeep  I  hi|d  raised  a  generous  sum  at  a  public  meeting  two  jeai*H 
previously.     Several  of  our  best  working  members  had  been  transferred. 

I  reached  Benares  agMn  on  May  9th  (1887)  and  was  most  kindly 
received  at  the  station  and  put  up  in  a  garden-house  of  Babu  B.  S. 
Bhattaoharji,  of  Gaya,  a  candidate  for   membership  in  our  Society.     I 

*  Two  full  setie*,  or  volanies,  of  thirty  chapten  e««h,  one  tWMiinjr  the  history  of 
the  Theonophiciil  Society  up  to  tlie  time  of  the  departure  of  the  Founders  from  New 
York  to  India,  the  other  aubfeeqnently,  have  appealed.  Tfi©  first  voWme  iaavaflhhle 
in  book  f<»nn.  The  third  aeries  or  volume  ends  witk  thto  present  chapter.  The 
Noveinber  one  will  be  chapter  I.  of  volume  IV. 
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stopped  here  three  fall  days,  visited  the  late  venerable  Swami  Bhaska- 
rananda,  whose  welcoir.e  to  me  was  most  cordial,  and  Maji,  the  Yogini. 
One  lecture  at  the  Town  Hall  on  "the  Book  of  Chitragnpta"  was 
my  only  public  appearance  this  time,  and  on  the  12th  I  went 
on  to  Allahabad — now  like  a  banquet  hall  deserted,' after  the  departure 
of  the  Sinnetts,  in  whose  house  had  been  the  old  local  focus  of  the 
movement.  Without  them  and  without  H.  P.  B.,  the  town  seemed 
empty.  In  fact,  this  tearing  away  of  H.  P.  B.  from  mo  was  constantly 
brought  up  in  my  mind  by  visiting  the  stations  where  slie  and  1  had 
been  together,  having  our  first  Indian  experiences  and  dreaming 
over  dreams  for  the  revival  of  Eastern  learnicg  and  religion.  One 
would  need  t^  have  been  so  closely  joined  to  her  as  I  was  in  this 
world-work  to  realise  what  it  mast  have  been  to  me  to  go  over  the 
old  ground  and  see  the  old  faces  of  friends.  Ahi  !  Ahi!  O  Lanoo, 
these  meetings  and  partings  are  fraught  with  sorrow.  But  yon  and  I 
know  how  many  ages  we  have  worked  together  under  the  guidance  of 
the  One;  how  many  more  of  like  relationships  lit*  before  ns.  Vah% 
Salve  ! 

The  heat  y  Awful,  wilting,  metal-melting.  I  went  <o  see  my 
friend  the  Swami  Mad  how  Da.ss,  the  compiler  of  '*  Sayings  of  Grecian 
Sages,"  and  had  an  agreeable  talk  with  that  good  Sage.  My  rooms 
were  thronged  daily  with  Conundrum-asking  young  metaphysicians 
and  amateur  agnostics,  whose  ardor  was  not  damped  by  the  rise  of  the 
mercury.  On  the  15th  I  lectured  at  the  Kyastha  Patshala  on  **  The 
Other  World,*'  but  in  so  weak  a  condition  of  body  that  I  had  to  sit 
during  the  last  half  of  the  discourse.  This  was  the  immediate-  result 
of  dysenteric  symptoms  brought  on  by  indigestible  food,  aggravated 
by  the  intense,  debilitating  heat.  The  next  day  I  was  worse  and  felt 
so  used  up  that  my  friends  begged  me  to  stay  quiet  a  few  days ;  but  I 
could  not  afford  to  waste  time  with  so  long  an  itinerary  before  me, 
so  I  went  on  to  Cawnpore,  arrived  there  at  5  p.m.  and  was 
most  affectionately  welcomed.  They  put  me  up  at  the  large  bungalow 
of  H.  H.  the  Maharaja  of  Birdwan,  where  Daniodar  and  T  stopped  in 
1883  and  at  which  occurred  the  convincing  phenomenon  of  the  introduc- 
tion into  my  locked,  tin  office-box.  of  a  letter  from  one  of  the  Masters, 
which  was  described  in  an  earlier  chapter.  Dr.  Mahendranafh  Gan- 
guli,  F.T.S.,  finding  me  so  weak,  strongly  recommended  my  taking 
chicken  broth  which,  after  some  hesitation,  1  did,  thus  breaking  the 
vegetarian  course  of  diet  which  I  had  been  following  for  several 
years.  The  effect  was  instantaneous,  ray  physical  strength  poured  into 
me  in  full  force  and  by  the  next  day  1  was  quite  recovered.  From  that 
time  on  I  did  not  return  to  vegetable  diet  until  about  two  j'^ears  ago, 
when  I  did  so  on  the  advice  of  the  French  clairvoyant,  Mme.  Mongruel 
(queerly  appropriate  name  for  the  occasion  I),  with  the  happiest 
results.  A  Hindu  banquet  to  forty  Bengali  gentlemen,  given  in  my 
honor  by  Babu  l^ilmadab  Banerji,  on  the  same  day,  and  a  second  lecture 
on  the  next,  followed,  and  at  midnight  I  took  train  for  Aligarh,  where 
three  days  were  spent  profitably  in  the  i^saal  way.     T^ext  canje  Balandt- 
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shahr.     1    was  here  publicly  insulted  by  a  boorisL  civiJian,    njy  first  ex- 
pet  ieuce  of  the  kind  in   India.     Tltis   man  was  a   bigoted    cad   wholly 
ignoi*aut  of  Indian  literature,   correspondingly  intolerant,  and  devoid  of 
good  breeding.  However,  I  settled  him,  to  the  satisfaction  of  my  audience. 
The  weather  was  now  so  hot  and  the  audiences  so  uncomfortably  large 
that  we  held  our  :r.eeticg8  out>of-door3    whenever   possible,  carpets  and 
mats  being  spread  on  the  grass  and  chairs  placed  for  the  more  important 
pei-souages,  durbar  fashion,  in  parallel  lines,  facing  each  other.     Meerut 
and  then    Hard  war,   the   pilgrimage  resort  at  the   head   waters  of  the 
sacred  Ganges,  came  next.     A  great  Sanskrit  Revival   Convention  was 
sitting,  at  the  latter  place,  at  the  call  of  the  aged   Devvan  Bamjas,  re* 
tired  Prime  Minister  of  Kapnrthala  state,  whose  idea  was  to  organize  a 
large  and  strictly  national  Society  of  Sanskrit  Pandits,  to  work  together 
for  the  revival   of  the  ancient  religion  and  literatur<^.     By  request,  I 
addressed  the  Convention,  or   "  Bharata  Dharma  Maha  Mandal,"   and 
when   my  address  was  finished,  Resolutions    of   thanks   to  myself  and 
confidence   in  the  Theosophical  Society   were  adopted   by  acclamation. 
This   was  a  good   point   to  score,   for,  owing  to  my  open   profession  of 
Buddhism,  and  H,  P.  B.'s,  the  Society  had  always  been  looked  at  askance 
as,  perhaps,   secretly   hostile  to  Hinduism,  and,  possibly,  a   Buddhistic 
agency  of  propaganda,  though  not  the  least  cause  had  been  given  for  so 
unjust  a  misrepresentation  of  our  policy  as  a   Society.     The  fact  is, 
eclecticism  in   religion   is  the   least   conceivable  attitude  of  mind  to 
sectarians,    whatsoever  form   of  religion    they  may  follow,*   and  our 
Society  is  to-day  in  Burma,  and  to  a  much  less  extent  in    Ceylon,  sus* 
pected  of  ultra- Hinduism  because  of  Mrs.  Besant's  bold  avowal  of  her 
religious  preferences,  as  it  was,  fifteen  years   ago,  of   being    exclusively 
Buddhistic,  because  of  its  two  Founders  and  Damodar  having  taken  the 
Five  Precepts  from  Dharmnrama  Terunnanse,    at   Galle,   in   1880,   in 
pitssence  of  a  gz-eat  multitude  of  excited   Buddhists.     But  time   scatters 
all   illusions   and   the  truth  at   the   end    prevails.     It  is    worth   the 
while   of    an    Anglo-Indian    to    visit    Hard  war  for   the   sake   of   tho 
view  of  the  grand  scenery   and  the  bathing  in  the  clear  cold   current 
of  the  rushing  Ganges.     I  mingled   with    the  throng  -of  bathing,  pil- 
grims daily,  in  the  water,  to  my  great  refreshment.     On  the  Ist  June, 
the  great  bathing  day,  I  could  compare  the  crowd  to  nothing  else  than 
bees  swarming,  and  the  noise,  to  a  prolonged   roar  of  a  storm-blast. 
The  Police,  under  an  European  director,  were  very  rough   to  the'  poor 
pilgrims,  pushing  and  knocking  them  about  like  a  mob  of   cattle.     But 
»o  it  is  everywhere,  in  whatsoever   direction   one   looks,    harshness,    the 
rule,  gentleness  and  patience  the  exception. 

On  the  last  morning  of  my  visit  I  strolled  up  the  paved  way  lead- 
ing from  the  bathing-ghat  towards  (he  mountain,  and  was  greatly 
shocked  at  something  I  saw.     Squatting  on  the  pavement  was  a   group 

*  It  almost  seems  as  if  they  thought  divine  truth  to  be  an  inverted  pyramid,  of 
which  the^base,  spreading  upward  and  outward,  receives  the  whole  religious  inHu>^, 
and  the  apex — ^the  discharge-poiut^rests  upon  their  particular  altar.  Outside  the 
pyramid,  uothiD|^,  save  untruth. 
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of  three,  au  elderly  Hindu  woman,  a  joang  man — apparently  her  son — 
and  a  Brahman«  Between  them,  some  human  bones  and  aehes  done  up 
in  a  dirfry  ootlon  olotb.  A  chaffering,  like  what  I  heard  once  at  an 
Insh  fair,  for  a  pigf  was  going  on,  the  angry  voices  raised,  offers  iitid 
I'efusal^ ;  on  the  one  part,  humble  faith,  on  the  other  priestly  greed.  The 
isfrue  was  as  to  how  much  the  priestly  shapk  shea  Id  have  for  throwing 
the  bones  and  ashes  into  the  swift-slippiug  water.  A  glance  at  the 
man's  face  was  e»oagb  (o  fill  me  with  disgnst  and  indignation,  and  I 
felt  the  greatest  inclination  to  pitch  him  into  the  river  with  the  bones 
tied  about  his  neok.  This  is  one  of  the  depths  to  which  the  sablime 
religion  of  the  Rishis  has  sank  in  the  liands  of  the  degraded  seam  who 
officiate  in  so  many  temples,  defiling  the  .sanctuary  oi  the  Gods  by 
their  moral  eftluvia.  Tbe  more  honor  to  iliose  who  keep  the  faith  o€ 
their  forefathers  as,  conscioasly,  custodians  of  a  great  treasure,  and 
square  their  lives  o£  asefulnese  with  their  reHgious  professions. 

Lahodw  next,  where   M.  H.   the  late  Maharaja  of  Kashmir   had 
placed  his  pakkce'-*a  diktpidated  building — at  my  disposal  and  where  a 
company  of  sotdiers.  coToAd  have  been  given   quarters.     The  energetic 
Pandit  Oopioatb,  F.  T.  B.,  had  arranged  all  the  detailR  of  my  visit,  and 
kept  mo  busy  with  crowds  of  visitors  and  daily  lectures  in  the  several 
quarters  of  the  city.     This  was  the  capital  of   Run  jit  Singh^  the  war- 
rior kiag  of  the  Sikhs,  surnamed  tbe  Lion  of  the  North.     A  great  man 
waa  he  and  a  great  soldier,  but  not  a  lovable  character — rather  a  man  of 
iroH.     Every  good  work  oa  psychology  tells  the  story  of  the  barial^ol 
the  Hatha  Yogi,  Haridas^  for  six  weeks,  in  a  tomb  specially  built  in  the 
Maharaja's  garden,  his  subaeqaent  exhumation  and  resuscitatioa   and 
his  diamisaal  by  the  king,  with  costly  presents.    On  this   occasion,   as 
daring  my  previous  visits  to  Lahore,  I  searohed  after  elderly  men  who 
had  been  eye-witnessea  to  the  marvel  of  Yoga,  and  foand  one  in  an  old 
Sikh  Sirdar,  whose  account  agreed,  in  the  chief  particulars,  with  those 
of.  Dr.  MacgregoE  and   Sir  Claude   Wade.     In   fact,    there  can  be   no 
question  whatever  as  to  the  prime  fact  that  this  roan  had,  by  Yoga,  ac^^ 
quired  the  power  of  anspeuding  animation  to  the  limit  of  at  least  forty 
days,  and  could  safer  himself  to  be  tied  up  in  a  bag  and   kept  all  that 
tinke  in  a  scpniobre,.  witkoot  the  chance   of  eating,   drinking  or  even 
breathing,  aild  with  gnaida  keeping  watch  over  it  d^y   and  Xiight  to 
prevent  the  possibitity  of  tridcery*     He  wa&  no  saint,  waa  Haridas,  aa  I 
have  explained  in  previous  notices  of  the  casev  but  yet  he  could  do  this 
tvonderful  thing,  and  I  should  be  glad  if  every  stndent  of  occult  science 
coald  realise  that  strictly  moral  attributes  are  by  no  means  indispeo«a- 
ble  for  the    psychical  phenomena  exhibited   by    spiritoal  mediums, 
mesmerisers,  hypnotisers,  healers  of  the  sick,  clairvoyants,  prophets  of 
sorts,  and  other  possessors  of  abnormal   faculties  which  pertain   to  the 
astral  body  and  function  on  the  astral  plane.     Think,    for  one  moment, 
of  the  worthless  characters  of  many  of   these  surprise- workers,    in  our 
day  as  at  previous  epochs,  and  the  truth  wijll  be  seen.    At  the  same 
time,  the  reader  most  not  raa  off  with  tho  idea  that  all  difiease-ouring, 
clairvoyauce  and  seership  is  cuntiued  to  the  lower  self ;   far  from  it,  for 
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the  Adept  aoqairea  all  the  Siddhie,  and  cao  thus  Lave  access  to  all 
repositoriea  of  knowledge  and  work  roaiiifold  wonders  for  the  good  of 
laankiud.  Bat  He  takes  ih>  fees,  creates  uo  scaudals,  does  no  wroog 
to  a  liviog  being  ;  He  is  oar  benefactor,  our  Teacher,  onr  Klder 
Brother,  our  exemplar  ;  a  sacred  radiance  broods  over  Him,  He  is  t  be 
beacon  of  the  race. 

The  oatcome  of  my  visit  was  the  formation  of  a  Branch  under  llie 
name  of  the  Lahore  Tbeosophical  Society,  and  I  then  went  on  to 
Moradabad.  Here  I  found,  as  District  Judge,  onr  old  friend  Boss  Scott, 
C.  S.,  our  fellow  passenger  on  the  ill-fated  **  Speke  Hall,'*  and  ever 
our  brave  oolleague  who  had  stood  up  for  us  through  good  report  and 
evil  report,  despite  the  whole  force  of  Anglo-Indian  prejudice.  On 
this  occasion  he  most  willingly  took  the  chair  at  my  lecture  and  spoke 
most  kindly  of  the  movement  and  of  ourselves. 

Next  on  to  Bareilly  for  lectureer,  reoeptione  and  inspeotiotis  of  oar 
own  Sanskrit  School  and  another^  both  flonriebing.  While  I  was  heve 
the  nK)usoon  broke  and  the  mercury  dropped  fi'om  98"^  to  82"",  and  life 
was  again  bearable.  At  Bara-banki,  the  home  of  Pandit  Pormeski^ari 
Das,  there  was  mnch  interest  shown  in  onr  work.  I  saw  here  a  real 
cnriosity  in  the  shape  of  a  dwarf,  32  inches  high,  perfectly  formed,  23 
years  of  age,  a  clever  fellow,  and  a  salaried  office  messenger  or  chvfrassi. 

With  the  rains  came  swai-ms  of  bugs  and  all  sorts  of  insects,  which 
bad  been  brought  to  life  by  the  kindly  moisture  in  the  ground.  1 
found  this  out  beyond  mistake,  at  Fyzabad,  where,  ilie  Museum  Hall 
becoming  uncomfoi-tabiy  crowded,  we  adjourned  to  a  lawn  outside.  A 
table  with  two  sheltered  candles  being  placed  for  mo,  and  tbe  audience 
accommodated  with  chairs  and  cai*pets,  I  began  my  (extempore) 
lecture  on  "Chitragupta,"  and  managed  to  go  on  for  a  quarter  of  an 
hour,  but  by  that  time  I  was  surrounded  hy  a  swarm  of  evil-smelling 
bugs,  attracted  by  the  lights,  and  was  forced  to  stop.  It  would  have 
amused  any  one  to  have  seen  me  standing  there,  with  my  figui^  light- 
ed up  by  tlie  candles,  going  ahead  with  my  discourse  as  best  I  could  ; 
bugs  crawling  up  the  legs  of  my  pyjamas,  crawling  up  the  sleeves  of 
my  Indian  chapkariy  slipping  down  my  neck,  getting  into  my  eyes,  ears, 
nose  and  mouth  ;  I,  shaking  my  garments  and  hunting  after  them  in 
my  neck,  stamping  my  feeti  and  brushing  them  out  of  my  hair;  and 
the  smell — well,  think  of  that  of  the  pofato-bng,  tbat  maTodoroun 
pest,  to  touch  which  is  to  have  one^s  fingers  tainted.  That 
was  my  predicament  at  Fyzabad,  and  one  can  imagine  tbat  it 
was  not  conducive  to  extemporaneous  religious  discourse.  At 
last  I  had  to  give  it  up  in  despair,  so,  to  put  as  good  a  face  on 
my  discomfiture  as  possible,  I  said  :  "  Gentlemen  :  It  is  a  law  of 
phymcs  tbat  twa  bodies  eannot  simultaneously  occupy  th«  same  space. 
We  have,  it  seetnf,  intruded  upon  a  meeting  of  the  National  Bug  Con- 
gpress.  The  delegates  £rom  the  four  quarters  are,  as  you  see,  crowding 
me  from  the  fomr  quarters,  so  I  close  my  speech  and  move  an  adjourn^ 
n«nt."     The  next  evening  I  lectured   inside  tbe  building,  great  open 
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paus  of  water  being  placed  on  the  floor,  into  wbicli  ibe  bugs,  ander  some 
niy8teriou8  aUinction,  fell,  and  I  was  able  to  get  tbroagh  my  lecture  more 
or  less  comfortably.  While  at  Fyzabad  I  was  driven  to  I  ho  beautiful 
park  and  bathing-ghat,  at  the  site  where  Sri  Ramaf  the  Avatar,  is  said  to 
have  made  his  last  appearance  on  earth,  and  which  possesses,  on  that 
account,  a  character  of  great  sacred ness. 

All  this  district  was  Indian  classical  ground.  Yrom  Fyzabad,  I 
travelled  towards  Gorakhpur,  crossing  the  Gogia  River  from  Ayodhya, 
Rama's  ancient  capital,  by  a  steam  ferry.  What  would  Rama  and  his 
Court  have  thought  of  that ! 

Bankipur  and  Durbhunga  followed  after  Chnpi-a,  which  was  next 
after  Gorakhpur.  At  Chupra,  among  my  foreign  letters  I  received  one 
from  H.  P.  B.  which  distressed  me  much.  She  had  consented  to  start 
a  new  magazine  with  capital  subscribed  by  London  friends  of  hers,  while 
she  was  still  editor  and  half  proprietor  of  the  Theosophist,  a  most  un- 
usual and  unbusinesslike  proceeding.  Besides  other  causes,  among  them 
the  persuasion  of  English  friends^  a  reason  which  strongly  moved  her  to 
this  was  that  Mr.  Cooper- Oakley,  her  own  appointee  as  Managing  Edi- 
tor, had  more  or  less  sided  with  T.  Subbarow  in  a  dispute  which  had 
sprung  up  between  him  and  H.  P.  B.,  on  the  question  whether  the 
*^  principles'*  which  go  to  the  make-up  of  a  human  being  were  seven 
or  five  in  number.  Subbarow  had  replied  in  our  pages  to  an  ar- 
ticle of  hers  on  the  subject,  and  her  letters  to  me  about  it  were 
most  bitter  and  denunciatory  of  Cooper-Oakley,  whom  she,  without 
reasonable  cause,  charged  with  treachery.  It  was  one  of  those  resist- 
less impulses  which  carried  her  away  sometimes  into  extreme  measures. 
She  wanted  me  to  take  away  his  editorial  authority,  and  eveo  sent  me 
a  foolish  document,  like  a  power-of- attorney,  empowering  roe  io  send 
him  to  Coventry,  so  to  say,  and  not  allow  any  galley-proof  to  pass  to  the 
printer  until  initialed  by  myself.  Of  course,  1  remonstrated  strongly 
against  her  thus,  without  precedent,  setting  up  a  rival  competing  maga- 
zine to  hurt  as  much  as  possible  the  circulation  and  influence  of  our  old 
established  organ,  on  the  title-page  of  which  her  name  still  appeared. 
But  it  was  useless  to  protest;  she  said  she  was  determined  to  have  a 
magazine  in  which  she  could  say  what  she  pleased,  and  in  due  time 
Luoifer  appeared  as  her  personal  organ,  and  I  got  on  as  well  as  I  could 
without  her.  Meanwhile,  a  lively  interchange  of  letters  went  on  be- 
tween us.  She  was  at  strife  then,  more  or  less,  with  Mr.  Sinnctt,  and 
before  this  was  settled,  a  number  of  secedere  from  his  Loudon  Lodge, 
organized  as  the  Blavatsky  Lodge  and  met  at  her  house  in  Lansdowue 
Road,  where  her  sparkling  personality  and  vast  knowledge  of  occult 
things  always  ensured  full  meetings. 

The  Maharaja  of  Durbhunga,  whose  guest  I  was  at  Bankipore 
and  his  own  capital,  who  was  a  member  of  our  Society  and  professedly 
my  warm  friend,  drove  me  out  and  spent  hours  in  discussions  with  me, 
but  on  my  leaving,  neither  came  to  bid  me  farewell  nor  sent  me  a  rupee 
gu  account  of  his  voluntarily  offered  yearly  subscription    towards  the 
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Society's  expenses,  nor  even  for  ray  travelling  expenses  ;  a  discourtesy 
that  110  Branch,  however  poor,  had  ever  paid  me.  I  have  never ''said 
a  word  about  it  before,  but  I  believe  the  cause  of  his  sudden  disaffection 
was,  his  discovery  that  I  would  not  do  a  certain  act  of  sorcery  for  him, 
one  that  many  Indian  rajas  have  had  tried  for  them.  If  J  am  mistaken, 
then  his  behaviour  after  this  was  perfectly  inexplicable. 

Jamalpnr,  a  new  town  built  up  by  the  Railway  company,  and  where 
it  has  very  extensive  machine-shops  and  a  grent  many  houses  and 
cottages  for  its  employees,  which  it  rents  to  them  at  fixed  cheap  rates, 
was  my  next  objective  point.  I  was  enabled  to  get  through  a  lot  of  my 
coiTespondence  here,  the  office  duties  of  our  members  giving  me  the 
necessary  leisure.  We  celebrated  the  fourth  anniversary  of  the  local 
Branch,  and  I,  after  lecturing  twice,  proceeded  on  to  Monghyr,  where  a 
new  Branch  was  organized.  I  then  came  to  Bhagulpur,  the  home  of 
my  blind  patient,  Babu  Badrinath  Bauerji,  a)x>ut  whose  most  strange 
i*ecoTeries  under  my  mesmeric  treatment,  and  relapse  into  blindness, 
I  have  written  elsewhere.  These  relapses  were  sad  enough,  yet  the  en- 
joy ment  of  a  whole  year's  ONOsight  after  one  day's  treatment  was  not  ao 
bad  a  barg:iin,  after  all. 

A  gratifying  incident  occurred  after  an  address  of  mine  at  the  Taj 
Naraen  College,  to  the  Boys*  Moral  Society.  Besides  the  Hindu  students 
there  were  many  Muslim  ones,  so  I  framed  my  discourse  on  *'  Man  and 
h.is  Duties  "  spas  w  make  it  applicable  to  the  followei*s  of  the  Prophet 
as  well  as  to  the  others-  On  my  resuming  my  seat  a  handsome  Muslim 
Manlvi  rose  and  in  a  most  eloquent  discourse  thanked  me  for  my  refer- 
ences to  the  moral  code  of  Islam.  Badrinath  Babu  profited  by  my  heal- 
ing passes,  to  the  restoration  of  his  sight  for  the  third  time,  and  when  I 
left  the  station  was  quite  able  to  get  about  without  help  and  to  read  the 
papers  of  the  day. 

Berhampur,  seat  of  an  old,  active,  ever  staunch  Branch  which  has 
played  so  active  a  part  in  our  early  Indian  history,  gave  me  a  royal 
welcome.  I  was  the  guest  of  Dr.  Ham  Das  Sen,  the  Orientalist,  so  well 
known  in  Western  lands,  and  after  the  usual  public  and  private  meet- 
ings, I  left  for  Marahidabad  where  my  friend  the  Nawab  had  bidden  me 
t-o  visit  him  at  his  Palace.  I  stopped  over  night  with  him,  lectured  on 
"  lislani  "  to  a  very  uncomfortably  packed  house,  took  his  Dewan  into 
membei'ship,  and  then  returned  to  Calcutta  once  more  and  to  my  dear 
colleagues,  Norendronath  Sen,  Neelconml  Mukerji,  S.  J.  Padshah  and 
the  I'est.  So  ended  this  long  circuit  of  my  ten  thousand  mile  Indian 
Journey  of  1887. 

IT.  S.  Oloott. 
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VARIOUS  CONCEPTIONS  OF  DEITY  UNIFIED. 
I. 
T  is  an  acknowledgedy  world-wide  fact  that  one  great  cbaraoieristic 
of  the  human  heart  ia  the  craving  for  something  permanent  in  the 
midst  of  an  ever*olianging  world.  In  this  the  hnman  heart  stands 
not  alone,  hut  witness  to  the  fact  is  also  given  by  the  numei-ous  records 
of  hnman  life  we  possess  to<-day,  in  whatsoever  age  they  may  liave  been 
written.  Geniuses  who  have  by  their  poems  touched  the  pulses  of  the 
world  have  generally  had  this  craving  within  themselves  with  an 
intensity  not  sensed  by  the  multitude,  and  have  pn»ceeded  to  give  it 
utterance  through  their  ballads,  thereby  warming  the  hearts  of  those 
who  perhaps  have  it  in  a  lesser  degree. 

Artists  who  have  striven  to  portray  by  their  pictures  this  same 
craving,  have  done  so  because  they  possess  to  some  degree  the  longer 
vision,  and  by  it  have  peered  into  the  eternal,  perchance  dimly  and 
transiently,  still  they  have  peered  therein,  and  have  then  striven  to 
express  on  csnvas  the  result  of  their  search  ;  portraying  it  through 
the  paint-brush  dipped  in  earth's  sordid  and  dull  colouring,  in  compa- 
rison to  the  intense  and  more  vivid  coloring  of  higher  planes  of  being. 

Man  is  constiintly  searching  for  the  permanent,  and  the  permanent 
is  that  Great  Being  men  have  beep  pleased  to  call  God.  For  ages  man 
has  fashioned  theories  about  God.  For  ages  man's  quest  has  been  for 
God*  Therefore  to-day  we  find  ourselves  with  numerous  presentations 
of  him.  Ever  since  child- man  lived  on  this  fair  earth  of  ours,  he  has 
possessed  what  may  be  termed  the  religious  instinct.  This  was  not  a 
something  imposed  upon  him  by  priest  or  hierarch,  but  is  something 
inherent  in  him,  an  essential  part  of  his  nature.  Child-man  felt  within 
himself  that  there  was  an  infinite  something,  an  ideal,  somewhat  behind 
the  phenomena  of  the  universe,  and  this  something  goaded  him  to  search. 
.\ye,  ages  before  God's  children  were  Christian  or  Buddhist  or  Brahmin 
or  Parsi  the  search  began. 

In  viewing  this  subject  from  the  theosophical  standpoint  we  find 
it  t>o  point  out  tJiat  the  great  Spiritual  Intelligences  were  given  charge 
of  our  hnroanity.  Theee  Intelligences  were  fitted  for  this  work  because 
on  previously  manifested  solar  systems  they  had  passed  through  an 
evolution  corresponding  to  ours.  When  They  were  given  charge  of 
this  evolutionary  scheme,  They  also  brought  with  Them  all  the  know- 
ledge and  experience  They  had  gained  from  Their  own  pilgrimage,  which 
had  taken  place  in  the  a*ons  of  time  lying  behind  us.  Into  Their 
hands  was  committed  the  teschings  concerning  Deity,  and  man's 
relation  thereto,  and  also  the  method  of  man's  evolution.  This  was 
to  be  given  out  as  humanity  was  fitted  to  receive  it ;  for  we   must  bear 
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in  mtad  tha^'  i;be  seal  in  man  ist  a  growing  entity,  and  was  ia  th»  aaiiy 
dayaol  onr&umamtjrbotababy-'flDCi].  This  beings  8o,.  hnnmiiit}!!  eonld 
bnt  grasp  simple  oencepiioiiB;  Tfapese  Divioe  ieaobersi  knowings  ttiis^ 
gareo»<;  the  necedsary  teaobingR  in  symbol  and  mH^gary,  Why  P  Beoanse 
the  symbol  and  allegory  aceommodated  itself  to  the  growrrfg^miiid,  and 
as  the  mind  unfolded^  so  also  was  more  tt*nth  seen  in  the  symbol. 
This  conid  not  have  been  .so  if  the  truth  had  been  given  to  man  by  a 
creed.  A  creed  i.*?  a  Bxed  form  of  conviction  at  ivhich  we  res*.  In  it 
t)>ere  can  be  no  nfiHywth  or  ehange,  hence  it  is  a  fixed  form  (A  th?ongbt. 
This  was  not  to  be  desired  as  loDg  as  the  soul  was  gi*owiogv  so  the 
method  of  Hsing  symbols  was  ad^ted. 

We  find  to-day  that  moflt  df  the  great  w^rld-i^eligions  possess  the 
same  symbols.  Sometimes  the  symbols  nsed  wefef  geometrical  figures; 
sometimes  the  plsnets  or  elements  were  (Jhosfeti,  fo^  tfiese  I>iyitte 
Teachers  nsed  such  helps- as  were  most  apt  ftif«f  stHkirtgf  at  the  tirt*^.  We* 
read  that  the  snn  was  chosen  a»  a  symbbi  ef  Deity,  fol*  a«  ii  is' the  sbttroe 
of  all  life  and  etrergy  on  the  physical  plane,  so  wis  it  cortsidered  a 
fitting  symbol  of  That  (call  it  by  what  namtfyom  fike)  which  is- behind* 
etery  thing  in  the  manifested  world.  So,  in  tht»e  faiSoff  days,  early 
man*  worshipped  the  snn . 

Bnt  as  evolation  proceeded  it  seems  to  hare  beett  flecessdry  for 
man  to  descend  into  materiality.  The  teaching  he  had'  received  also 
became  material]2ed,  hence;  in  time,  infant  litfmaitity  cOnfbQiided  the 
symbol  with  the  reality,  and  we  read  that  they  worshipped  fhe  snn  as 
being  Deity  itself.  To  check  this,  God's  servers,  the^  gaardtans  of 
hamsnity,  wheti  the  cycles  permitted,  gave  ottt  the  teaclting  of  pan- 
theism, or  God  manifested  in  everything  in  the-  universe.  Birt  us  the 
ages  rolled  by,  this  also  became  dbg^ded,  and  the- peoples  evolved  tfier 
ihonght  thai  there  ^as  in  every  force  and  form  a  separate  God.  Hence 
the  crude  idea  of  many  Gods  arose,  or  t*he  polytheistic  conception. 

Coming  down  the  ages  we  find  that  the  monotheistic  teaching  as  to 
Deity  was  brooght  before  the  minds  of  the  people,  and  because  the 
teachers  did  not  give  on t  more  details  of  the  qnestion,  aiid  show  how 
the  one  essence  differentiated  into  niany,  the  monotheistic  vf<^w  was  held 
as* the  only  trne  one.  In  time  this  one  God  gtev^  into  the' antbroponror- 
phie  conception,  and  men  applied  to  this  being,  qnalities  and  attributes* 
that  wert^  hnman. 

To-day  we  find  that  the  great  religions  of  the  world  hold  one  or 
another  of  these  four  conceptions  of  Deity,  and  when,  at  the  latter  half 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  Theosophy  comes  upon  the  scene,  it  shows  that 
in  every  one  of  these  conceptions  there  is  a  basis  of  truth.  And  in  Bringing 
before  you  the  teachings  of  tlin  Wisdom  Religion,  I  am  not  placing  before 
you  any  new  reh'gion,  but  bringing  the  basic  truth  which  those  Divine 
men,  Krishna,  Buddha,  Confnciup,  Jesus  of  Nazareth  and  others,  have 
given  humanity,  in  the  different  aspects  needed  for  humanity'a  develop- 
ment at  the  time. 

Theosophy  is  sirapljr  a  ftjrthsr  p.^eientation  of  Diritie  trilbh— not  ^ 
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fi tml  presentation — and  its  mission  is  to  garner  together  the  concepts  of 
all  religions,  and  present  them  to  the  world  as  a  whole.  Then  these  teach  • 
ings  can  be  compared  with  the  farther  revelations  of  truth  which  are  be- 
ing given  oat  to  the  world  to-day.  And  I  venture  to  say  this  is  needed. 
Why  ?  Because  roan  possesses  not  only  a  devotional  nature,  but  also  an 
intellectual  one,  and  under  the  spur  of  the  scientific  investigations  and 
analyses  of  the  last  half-century,  the  intellect  of  Western  nations  has 
made  rapid  strides.  This  has  not  been  met  by  a  corresponding  advance  in 
the  presentation  of  religious  truths.  The  inner,  esoteric  meaning  has  been 
lost,  hence  this  defection  accounts  for  the  loss  of  some  of  our  greatest 
thinkers  from  religious  organizations.  Science  has  given  to  man  many 
new  conceptions  of  the  universe.  Geoloory  and  biology  have  taught 
men  the  theory  of  evolution,  and  also  the  grand  conception  that  the 
universe  is  evolved  under  laws.  When  man  realizes  these  conceptions 
of  law  and  evolution  he  is  no  longer  satisfied  with  the  outward  presen- 
tation of  the  purposes  of  the  universe,  which  most  of  the  religions  of 
the  world  give ;  for  his  growing  intellect  has  forced  him  to  see  that 
there  must  be  an  esoteric  or  inner  meaning,  and,  ever  and  anon,  down 
the  ages.  Great  Teachers  have  been  sent  out  to  humanity,  to  restore  to 
the  hearts  and  souls  of  men  the  spiritual  truths  which  have  been  lost. 

The  Great  Teachers  whose  names  illuminate  the  history  of  the  race 
taught  nothing  radically  new.  Such  men  were  reformers,  not  innovators. 
Their  mission  was  to  infuse  new  life  or  meaning  into  the  symbols.  God's 
servers  stand  at  the  cross-roads  of  evolution,  to  give  the  help  needed, 
and  to-day  they  have  caused  the  Ancient  Wisdom -Religion,  spoken  of 
as  Theosophy,  to  be  prominently  brought  before  the  world.  ITot  as  a 
combatant,  clad  in  the  armour  of  the  warrior,  entereth  she  the  field  ; 
nay,  not  that — but  as  an  angel  of  peace  cometh  she  to  us.  Listen  to 
h^r  words  :  "  Howsoever  men  approach  me,  even  so  do  I  accept  them,  for 
the  path  men  take  from  any  and  every  side  is  mine.*'  Her  arms  are 
outstretched  with  benedictions  for  all  men,  her  face  beameth  with 
compassion. 

Let  us  glance  at  the  explanation  Theosophy  gives  us  of  the  different 
conceptions  of  Deity.  First  the  Monotheistic.  This  conception  has 
been  strongly  maintained  by  the  Mahomedans  and  Jews.  This  is  a 
true  concept  if  it  is  applied  to  what  is  spoken  of  as  the  First  Cause. 
But  it  must  be  clearly  understood  that  the  First  Cause  must  not  be 
confounded  with  that  Great  Being  we  speak  of  as  God,  Theosophy 
postulates  one  eternal  essence,  which  has  always  existed,  which  will 
always  exist.  This  is  spoken  of  as  the  "  Unknowable."  As  far  as  this 
manifestation  is  concerned  It  is  unknowable.  To  It  we  cannot  ascribe 
attributes.  Language  applied  to  It  means  naught;  words  cannot  describe 
It.  Suffice  it  for  us  that  It  exists,  for  the  manifested  implies  thennmani- 
fested.  Religions  designate  It  by  different  names.  In  the  Hindu  reli- 
gion It  is  spoken  of  as  Brahma.  In  the  Pars!  religion  the  term  used 
js  Ahnra  Mazda.     The   Christian  religion  speaks   of   It  as  the  Word. 

The  Monotheistic  viqw  if  applied  to  the  Fir^t  C  vase  is  correct,   but 
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to  gain  a  perfect  view  more  is  needed,  and  Tbeosophy  provides  mot*e  ; 
for  it  teaches  us  tbat  from  that  eternal  principle  emanation  takes  place, 
and  then  is  produced  a  Great  Being — the  Logos  of  our  system.  Coming 
fix3m  the  depths  of  cue  existence,  from  That  which  is  beyond  all  thought 
and  language,  is  God.  In  coming  out  from  **  The  One,"  God  limits 
Himself,  voluntarily  circumscribes  Himself,  in  order  that  His  veiy  own 
life  may  spring  forth  into  endless  forms,  these  endless  forms,  in  tbe 
millenia  lying  in  front  of  us,  producing  new  centres — other  self-existent 
lives. 

It  may  be  that  at  the  same  time,  other  Great  Beings  were  similarly 
manifesting— -mai/  be,  I  say;  for  we  know  not — but  it  is  well  to  raise 
our  minds  so  as  to  grasp  such  a  possibility. 

Thinking  quietly  in  those  moments  of  silence  which  come  to  most 
of  us  at  times,  perchance  we  may  catch  a  gleam  of  what  this  means. 
The  life  of  God,  which  is  self- bound  less  in  its  essence,  is  self-limited  in 
expression.  And  this  is  done  for  love's  sake,  done  in  order  that  millions 
of  other  beings  may  partake  of  the  blissful  consciousness  He  Himself 
has  risen  to  ;  for  even  the  Logos  of  our  system  has  had  to  rise  to  that 
consciousness,  by  evolutionary  processes  in  the  yesterday's  of  eternity 
And  as  He  has  so  evolved  from  the  past,  so  shall  our  humanity  in  the 
unborn  ages  in  front  of  us  rise,  step  by  step,  until  the  same  high  stage 
of  consciousness  is  also  reached,  "  From  glory  to  glory,  "  as  the  great 
Initiate,  St.  Paul,  taught  us. 

God  having  manifested  and  limited  Himself,  sent  out  force,  the  force 
produced  what  we  speak  of  as  matter,  and  the  aggregations  of  atoms  or 
matter  produced  different  forms.  Matter  and  force  are  but  aspects  of 
God,  and  His  life  gains  experience  through  these  forms,  producing  in 
time  individual  existence.  Fii-st  on  this  plane  encasing  itself  in  miuei^l 
matter  it  uses  that  form  ;  bursting  forth  from  that  into  the  vegetable 
kingdom,  when  mineral  matter  confines  it  too  much.  From  the  vege- 
table form  it  progresses  to  the  animal,  each  progressive  form  becoming 
more  subtle  and  ductile,  until  in  process  of  time  the  form  of  animal 
man  was  reached.  This  is  the  secret  of  evolution — God  cabined  in  a 
form  ;  and  when  ,the  limit  of  expansion  is  reached,  disintegration  of 
form  and  tlie  life  taking  to  itself  forms  more  plasiic. 

All  nature  is  the  expression  of  God — the  "  outward  and  visible  sign 
of  an  inward  and  spiritual  life."  This  is  when  the  pantheistic  concept 
of  Deity  is  shown  to  us  as  being  true,  and  a  glorious  conception  it  is. 
Every  atom  has  its  own  distinct  **  life,  but  of  herself  nature  furnishes 
to  every  creature  a  silent  life.  Ask  of  the  bright  worlds  ai-ound  us  as 
they  roll  in  everlasting  harmony,  and  they  whisper  gently  to  us  of  Him. 
Ask  of  the  towering  mountains  as  they  lift  their  heads  above  the  azuro 
clouds,  and  they  speak  to  our  hearts  of  Him.  Ask  of  the  tossing  waves, 
and  they  chant  from  shore  to  shore  a  hymn  to  the  source  of  Being.  Aye, 
ask  of  every  religion  of  this  round  globe  of  ours,  from  the  burning  equator 
to  the  icy  pole,  froni  every  rock-bound  coast  to  the  verdant  plains ; 
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ask  of  the  numberless  it'ibes  of  plants  aod  auimals,  arkl  ibey  all 
testily  to  tbe  action  of  the  gpreaisonreeof  all  life." 

"  Not  a  flower 
But  ahows  somoftonefa  in  ireekle-Btreak  or  eMo, 
Of  His  nnmaNed  penal.*' 

4*8  eyerj  «toni  of  ntbtnro  is  ensouled  by  God,  beoaase  ^tnanifestad 
tvitbra  ^16  anra,  so  also  is  man.  Bat  man  is  ensouled  in  a  much  gveater 
degree.  For  when  the  form  of  aninml  man  was  pei^ee<ied,  there  <wa8 
Ood  in  the  form.  At  this  juncture  another  life-wave  came  fi'om  God 
and  prodiMed  in  nuMi  tiie^ool ;  so  man  bas  God  in  the  form  and  God 
behind  :tlM)  fcorm.  God  lis  everywhere,  4ind  this  teaching  of  pantheism 
is  the  grandest  teaching  that  can  be  conceived  of  by  the  finite  brain  of 
man.  Nature  and  man  may  be  likened  to  an  unhewn  block  of  marble 
which  the  great  spiritual  artist  has  brought  from  bis  quarry.  Within 
this  sbapeless  block  of  marble  is  the  germ  of  a  perfect  statue.  Through 
evolution  tbis  great  spiritual  artist  is  chiselling  it  into  the  perfect  form. 
Through  man^s  many  earth-lives  God  is  chiselling  his  thought,  £v«ry 
blow  of  the  hammer  is  given  with  intention-  Not  a  single  circumstance 
of  joy  or  Borrow,  not  a  single  crisis  in  life  but  is  a  stroke  of  God's 
ai'tist-hand.     J^je,  comrade,  there's  a  purpose  in  life. 

Ib  adapting  this  pantheistic  concept  of  Deity  io  our  daily  lives, 
ive  are  adapikig  aomething  practioali  and  nothing  metaphysical.  For 
if  we  realize  that  the  One  Life  takes  on  countless  limitations — each  part 
being  right  in  its  own  place,  in  its  own  time — we  can  view  with 
perfect  serenity  fdl  the  seemingly  imperfect  parts.  All  nature  then 
is  hallowed,  for  Gtjd  is  there.  Aye,  more.  All  the  cursed  places  of  tbe 
earth  arehitllowed,  for  Ood  is  there.  What  P  Are  the  dens  of  infamy 
and  lust  hallowed  by  God's  presence  ?  Yes — a  thousand  times  yes,  for 
evil  is  but  undeveloped  good.  With  the  psalmist  of  the  Christian  Scrip- 
tures we  can  say — 

"Whither  shall  I  go  from  Thy  Spirit,  or  whither  shall  I  fly 
from  Tby  presence  :  If  I. ascend  up  into  heaven,  Thou  art  there:  If  I 
make  my  bed  in  hell,  behold  Thou  art  there*  If  I  take  the  wings  of 
the  morning,. and  dwell  in  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  sea,  .ev«u  there 
shall  Thy  lifind  lead  me  and  Thy  right  hand  shall  hold  me.'' 

Leaving  the  monotheistic  and  pantheistic  conceptions  of  Deity,  we 
come  to  a  specially  interesting  aspect,  that  of  polytheism.  The  teaching 
of  many  Gods  is  rife  in  Grecian  mjtliolqgy  and  in  the  ancient  religions. 
Tbe  polytheistic  conception,  according  to  the  light  Theosophy,  gives 
us,  is  A  helpful  And  reasonable  idea.  It  brings  to  our  minds  the  teaching 
that  when  the  Creative  God  of  our  system  manifested,  he  brought  with 

Him  the  fruits  of  past  evolutions.     Spiritual  Intelligences  were ,,. 

they,  who  came  as  co-workers  with  the  Creative  God  in  this  evolution. 
We  are  told  that  there  ai'e  seven  Great  Ones  who  are  spoken  of  in  the 
Kevelation  of  6t.  John,  as  the  "  8even  Spirits  ropnd  the  thi^one  of  Gpd." 
Fiom  these  seven  emanate  lesser  Gods,  so  that  fi*om  the  lowest  to  the 
hiffhestiu  the  universe  are  grades  of  spiritual    intelligences.    Linked 
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to  tlie  Godof  oar  fiy6 tern  are  hierarclitesofspiritaal  beiogs,  eaek  having 
tbeir  own-epeeial  work.  Those  Bpoken  of  as  the  "  Mystic  Watcher*," 
bj'tbe'Chriatiaii  Kabalists  aod  Abhemists,  watch  oyer  each  respective 
region  of  the  universe  from  the .beginniag  to  the  end.  Then  there  are 
the  four  Hah&rajas  who  preside  over  the  cardinal  points.  These  are 
conneeted  indirectly  with  the  Karma  of  individuals,  for  the  latter  needs 
intelligences  tp  caiTy  out  its  decrees.  These  Maharajas  influence  the 
winds ;  and,  as  we  all  know,  the  winds  have  an  evil  or  beneficent  infiu- 
.ence  upon  the  health  of  people.  Beside  the  &ods  of  the  oaniinal  points^ 
there  are  the  Gods  of  the  elements — earth,  air,  fire,  and  water. 

GriTeat  stness  is  laid  on  these  in. the  Hindu  religico,  and  they  are 
.named  Ii>di;a,  Agui,  Pav4^na,  and  Kshiti.  Then  there  arc  the  Gods  spoken 
vt  as  the  Lipijka.  The  word  is  derived  fro«a  Lipe,  the  Soribe. 
And  lu  i^ity  they  are  Scribes  for  they  are  mystically  conneeted  with 
the  law  of  karma,  the  Uw  of  retrlbutioo,  be  it  for  weal  or  wpe. 
Theesophy  points  out  to  us  that  aronnd  our  world  there  is  An  liberie 
isedinm  which  is  very  impressionalde,  and  on  this  etheric  Bubstance 
ii  impi'essed  evexy  sqienoe  which  has  ever  held  place  in  the  hisjtory  ol 
humaaity;  and  it  is  also  the  faithfnl  recorder  of  ev^ry  thought  and  aQt 
of  ey^py  child  of  man.  It  has  been  well  iMiped  ''  the  picture  gallery  of 
crtamuby."  The  jadgment-day  book  of  t^e  Christian  B^ble  is;no  fantastic 
dream^  but  simply  zrelers  to  the  Astjcal  Ligj^t.  The  lipika,  or  .the 
*'  rnQosders'^  are  '^cooneoted  with  the  birth  and  destipy  of  «!^ry  child, 
the  chief  points  of  whose  .life  areaJveady  traced  in  the  Astral  Light/' 
They  ex^vcise  an  iafluenQe  over  the  science  of  itetnology- 

In  '*  Les  mysteries  de  1'  Horeecope"  we  read  the  following  :  "Now 
that  photography  has  revealed  to  ns  the  chemical  influence  of  the 
sidereal  system  by  fixing  on  the  sensitized  plate  of  the  apparatus 
milliards  of  stars  and  p]»nets  that  had  hitherto  bafHed  the  efforts  ^t  the 
most  powerful  telesoopes  to  discover  them,  it  becomes  easier  to  under*- 
stand  how  our  solar  system  can,  at  the  birth  of  a  ehild,  influence  his 
brain,  virgin  of  «ny  impression,  in  a  definite  manner  and  according  to 
the  ^pfFOsenee  on  the  zenith  of  each  or  another  zodktei^  eotistellatieD.'' 
Wqriciag  uiid«r  tiie  Lipika  are  all  the  planetary  ^piieits,  the  infbrviitig 
spirits  of  the  stars  in  general,  and  of  the  planets  especiaUy.  These  rule 
the  destinies  of  men  bom  nndei*  one  or  other  of  the  oonsteUations. 

In  the  "  Secret  Doctrine  "  we  read, — "  Mapped  out  in  the  blue  ex- 
panse of  heaven  is  the  history  of  all  the  soul  may  accomplish  and  all  it 
has  accomplished ;  silent  witnesses  of  our  fate  and  destiny,  they  mi^rk  out 
to-day  and  to-morrow.  Each  hour  brings  forth  its  blessing  or  its  curse. 
We  may  accept  one  and  reject  the  other,  just  as  we  will.  Vie  may  use 
the  infiueDce  of  a  star  to  fly  pn  the  Avings  of  aspiration  to  the  very 
highest  devotion,  or  bring  it  downwards  into  a  force  that  may  break 
upon  terrestrial  objects." 

Again,  we  read,  in  the  same  marvellous  book,  of  the  Gods  named 
'*  The  Builders."  This  name  includes  innumerable  intelligences,  who 
bulla  the  forms  of  every  plane.    It  is  the  WQl'k  of  sgme  of  tb<58e  ta 
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rebuild  every  sysUm  after  its  pei-iod  of  ^e^st.  Tbeosopby,  tbeu,  £1*0111 
tbe  polytlieisiic  aspect  of  Deity,  Bbows  orderly  evolution  ;  no  gap  and 
no  great  break  between  man  and  tbe  Higbest  Intelligence  of  our 
universe,  tbe  Logos  of  our  system.     Polytheism  then  is  true. 

And  now  we  come  to  a  concept  more  familiar  to  Western  minds 
than  others — tbe  anthropomorphic  concept.  There  is  in  tbe  human 
lieart  a  craving  for  a  personal  Deity— a  something  to  which  tbe  highest 
attributes  can  be  applied.  It  seems  as  if  this  craving  could  not  be 
rooted  out  of  tbe  human  heart.  If  you  try  for  centuries,  with  every 
effort  of  tbe  human  soul;  you  will  find  no  progress  is  made  towards 
its  extinction.  This  want  is  met  in  TbeoBopbical  teachings.  To  tinder- 
stand  these  teachings  aright  a  true  conception  as  to  tbe  relationship 
between  man  and  God  is  necessary.  Bear  then  in  mind  that  Grod 
emanated  parts  or  atoms  of  Himself  in  order  that  this  universe 
might  be  manifested.  Allow  me  to  use  a  bom ely  simile  to  make  my 
point  more  clear*  The  body  of  man  is  composed  of  numerous  atoms, 
and  these  numerous  atoms  collectively  make  tbe  human  body.  Every 
separate  atom  has  its  own  place  and  work  ;  and  if  there  could  be  the 
absence  of  one  atom  there  would  be  a  want  of  completeness  in  the  body. 
All  these  atoms  are  magnetically  connected  with  the  centre  of  conscious- 
ness, be  it  where  it  may.  This  simile  may  be  applied  to  man  and  God  ; 
He  being  tbe  centre  of  consciousness — humanity  the  atoms.  The 
ground- work  of  all  tbe  Theosopbical  teachings  is  this  :  In  tbe  midst 
of  this  vast  ocean  of  Being — touching,  pervading,  and  supporting  it  at 
all  points — is  tbe  Father  of  all.  He  is  conscious  of  tbe  life  of  every  soul, 
because  everything  is  in  magnetic  affinity  with  him.  He  knows  every 
thought  of  joy  and  sorrow.  What  touches  any  son  of  man  touches 
Him.  He  it  is  who  works  through  our  hand  when  we  undertake  mauoal 
labour.  Therefore  with  that  phase  of  work  He  is  in  touch.  He  also 
it  is  who  shapes  the  thought  on  to  the  canvas,  conceives  tbe  music  that 
charms  our  ear.  Aye,  my  fellow  traveller,  He  writes  with  us  on  all 
subjects  of  human  thought,  leads  us  into  all  the  arts  and  sciences.  Both 
pain  and  pleasure  ai*e  passed  through  with  God.  As  this  thought  has 
been  so  beautifully  expressed  ip  that  Persian  poem  by  Omar  Khayam, 
I  will  quote  from  it : 

**  The  ball  do  question  makes  of  ayes  and  noes, 
But  here  or  there,  as  strikes  the  player,  goes  j 
And  He  who  tlirew  you  down  into  the  field. 
He  knows  about  it  all — He  knows — He  knows.'* 

Aye,  through  all  the  past  humanity,  through  all  tbe  present  human- 
ity, and  through  all  tbe  future  humanity  still  in  tbe  womb  of  tbe 
unborn  ages,  one  thing  forever  tbi-obs  and  thrills— Infinite,  universal 
Life.  One  quality  forever  grows,  and  that  is  holiness.  One  passion 
bums  with  an  unquenchable  fire*- tbe  passion  of  love  which  comes  from 
God,  which  is  God,  and  which  irradiates  tbe  universe. 

In  dealing  with  these  different  aspects  of  Deity,  no  word  of  division 
has  flowed  from   my  pen,    no  words  save  words   of  unity  and  peace, 
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for  this  gi-and  philosophy — the  Wisdom-Religion — shows  the  oneness  of 
all  religions,  the  underlying  trnth  of  all.  Every  aspect  of  Deity  oaght 
to  he  helpfal  to  our  mindfi,  much  more  so  the  combined  aspects.  Let 
us  take,  therefore,  these  helps  for  the  loDg  journey  lying  yet  in  front  of 
OS— the  journey  home  to  our  Father.  Many  earth-lives  we  have  lived, 
lyiufi^  in  the  yesterday's  of  eternity;  many  jet  await  us  in  the  bbous 
of  time  yet  unl>om.  Through  these  lives  we  are  growing  np  into  Ood  ; 
now  that  the  perfect  form  has  been  evolved,  it  has  now  to  grow  more 
snbtle  and  ductile,  in  order  to  fully  express  the  Divine  Life.  And  as,  life 
after  life,  man  is  seeking  after  God,  so  also  is  the  incarnate  God  seeking 
after  man.  And  the  quest  will  not  always  be  in  vain*  Bat  in  that 
^rand  future  lyin$;C  ^fore  us,  after  the  troubled  and  fitful  dreams  of 
earth-lives  are  over,  we  shall  awake  satisfied,  because  we  shall  awake 
in  His  likeness.  What  more  could  we  desire  ?  Let  us  be  worthy  of 
the  thought.  Let  us  take  all  kindliness  int/O  our  souls.  Let  us  take  the 
sense  of  brotherhood,  the  sense  of  our  common  love  and  sorrow,  our 
common  passions.  Then  will  our  hearts  beat  with  the  hearts  of  all  the 
world.  We  shall  be  ennobled  by  the  lifting  of  our  hearts  out  of  self, 
into  union  with  the  whole.  This  will  deepen  id  oar  hearts  the  grati- 
tnde  for  human  work  done  in  the  past,  fill  our  hearts  with  hope  for  the 
work  men  are  striving  to  do  in  the  present  and  kindle  unbounded 
hope  for  the  fntnre.  And  then,  beyond  all  this,  yet  penetrating  all,  we 
shall  rise  to  the  fountain  whence  issue  all  the  thoughts  and  imaginations 
of  man  from  age  to  age. 

Sara  Drafpin-. 


STRAY  THOUGHTS  ON  KANT'S  CRITIQUE. 

"IT  JE  find  Kant,  of  all  men  in  the  world,  speaking  of  Metaphysics  as 
VV  **  a  bottomless  abyss,  a  gloomy  ocean  with  neither  shore  nor 
lighthouse,"  and  of  philosophical  discoveiy  as  "  meteors  wboise  brilliancy 
^ves  no  promise  of  durability."  It  is  from  sceptical  views  of  this  de- 
scription, that  any  investigator  may  derive  permission  to  rehandle  the 
thoQghts  of  the  greatest  masters  on  the  deepest  themes  ;  for  if  such 
lights  announce  their  periods  of  obscuration,  it  is  made  clear  that  the 
s«?ei*s  do  not  always  see.  If  our  investigator  therefore  can  but  bring  a 
horn-lantern  with  him  into  a  dark  place,  he  may,  in  his  limited  radius 
do  a  little  good  there  or  be  at  least  with  out  offence.  I  only  intend,  thus 
excused,  to  introduce  a  few  remarks  on  the  "  Introduction  to  the  Critique 
of  Pure  Reason,"  as  translated  by  Hay  ward,  and  I  shall  propose  to  do  so 
with  as  much  confidence  as  if  I  were  infallible,  and  I  leave  it  to  the 
reader  to  infer  from  the  foregone  prelude,  that  I  quite  as  little  entertain 
that  infatuation  as  he  does  or  can  do.  Great  things  should  be  uttered 
as  of  a  mouth  capable  of  **  speaking  great  things  (Rev.  xiii — 5)  ;  "  for  it 
is  no  need  it  should  be  blasphemous  as  the  phrase  is  applied  in  the 
Apocalypse.    It  sayes  ranch   yain  preamble,  this,  and  complimentary 
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fibisliing,  as  also  lAncb  of  modest  circnmlocntion.  !9oiibriig  ongbt  to  be 
satd  bot  what  is  true.  If  our  investigator  be  right  he  needs  no  jastifi- 
cation,  and  if  Atrong  be  can  procure  none 

All  cognition  begins  with  experience,  says  Kant.  Yes,  if  yon  deffni^ 
cognition  as  knowledge  of  the  enter  world,  bnt  I  think  not.  Cognitton 
to  ray  thinking  begins  with  tbe  conscionsness  of  living,  the  sense  of 
lioing  alive,  and  that  in  mv  opinion  commences  with  the  first  breath 
drawn.  Let  us  go  farther  and  say  it  is  the  first  inspiration.  Here  we 
itiny  see,  potentially,  what  cannot  he  se»»n  with  the  eye  ;  and  ft  may 
qnite  well  difTerrntiate,  fundamentally,  the  man  from  themonke}'.  In- 
spiration touches  the  babe  with  a  watid  of  prophecy.  Tbe  infant  is  a 
possible  prophet  before  speech  has  come.  The  babe  grows  bardi  iw  posse. 
In  H6me*r  and  Dante  it  proved  a  fact.  Can  it  not  be  repeated  for  ng  in 
this  fresh  breather,  or  is  to-day.  alone,  timte-ctrrsed  and  debarred  throngh- 
oat  of  all  mimcnlona  divinity  ? 

Admit  that  cognition  of  feeling  is  life,  and  yon  hat©  fnmfshed  a' 
bnsis  for  experience.  Thns,  when  we  experience  sensations  from  with-' 
out,  that  receptivity  or  nnderstanding— capacity,  as  Hey  ward  rendered  it 
— may  less  b©  called  a  cogrrition  than  a  recognition.  Onr  first  conscfons- 
rJess  should  henceforth  be  desigmitecl  cognition.  A  thing  not  of  ex- 
perience bat  of  conscionsness — the  basis  of  experience.  The  recognition 
iar  a  second  consciousness,  on  experiencing  which,  onr  inner  world  takes 
note  that  there  is  an  otifcr  world.  Self  vagtieiy  recognises  non-self, 
even  in  the  babe. 

It  isr  well  remarked  by  Professor  Pernor,  that  it  is  long  before  the 
yonng  child  talks  of  itself  as  I.  It  is  not  in  that  sense,  self-oonscions. 
That  is  trne  and  very  valuable,  bnf  it  does  not  affect  the  cognition  estab- 
lished above.  That  cognition  is  felt  more  than  thofigJU  out.  It  ia 
more  animal  perhaps  than  rational,  but  ais  it  is  vital  it  is  the  inception 
of  both.  It.  is  conscious  bnt  not  yet  self-consoioQs.  Here,  we  touch 
another  depth,  that  I  am  not  upon,  so  shall  not  handle  now.  Hinder  littt 
the  children,  *'  for  of  such  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven."  The  crushed  WfU 
is  the  pass-key  to  heaven.  Man  mnstretnm  to  the  child  with  the  Wfll 
put  to  sleep,  or  he  enters  not.  One  of  tlio  Gospel  Logia  is  met  here  at 
a  great  depth,  bat  in  the  simplest  vesture  in  which  nature  can  clothe 
itself.* 

That  Kant  was  not  himself  snre  of  the  truth  of  this  first  axiom  of 
hi.o,  althongli  he  accompanies  it  with,  *  there  is  not  any  doubt,*  becomes 
certain  when  we  reach  his  third  paragraph,  where  he  says,  that  closer 

*  R&nnn  (*'  OrigiBe  du  Lei)|mge,"  p.  68)  says  thnt  those  who  wish  to  build  a. 
soielitific  theory  of  man  in  the  primitive  ageii  must  make  the  child  and  the  savage 
the  grand  objects  of  their  stndj'.  The  child  is  in  the  Paradise  that  we  are  told  Adam 
fell  from,  so  this  might  be  of  some  nse.  Bnt  why  yoxk  should  study  a  savage  who  ia 
nsually  a  man  fallen  more  or  loss  to  a  condition  of  degradation,  one  cacnot  so  clearly 
»*«<*.  Yet  the  nxiom  has  met  with  a  wide  acceptance  both  here  and  in  France.  It  is 
pfansible.  and  not  very  wise,  bo  it  is  of  sure- acceptance.  Eliphns  Levi  ('*  Splendenr," 
232)  tellfl  you  you  cannot  enter  Malhuth,  or  the  kingdom  of  science,  unless  yon. 
follow  Christ's  rnlo  for  heaven.  For  in  this  study,  the  dispottitiona  likely  to  succeed 
Boev'n.  grand  rectitude  of  judgment,  groat  independence  of  spirit,  and  a  mind  alto- 
gether abov«  prtijudice.  Whatthi»  has  to  do  with  a  childlike  simp) icit^y  tasks  the 
^dst^rit^  qf  I^^Ti  hioiself  to  expla1n|  or  explain  awa^. 
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investigation  is  wanted, — '  whether  there  is  snch  a  cognition  independent 
of  experience  and  even  of  all  impressions  of  the  senses.'  Whether,  in  fact, 
his  opening  paragraph  is  false  or  not,  in  his  5th  paragraph  on  page  2, 
we  find  that,  in  the  seqnel,  he  intends,  amongst  cognitions  d  priori,  only 
to  consider  those  to  be  sach,  as  are  absolutely  independent  of  all  ex- 
perience. This  is  the  complete  contradiction  of  the  first  paragraph. 
What  he  says  in  note  number  one,  on  this  passage,  that  cognition  begins 
in  time  with  experience  but  does  not  arise  out  of  it,  is  excellent  as  fsct, 
only  had  he  taken  it,  as  I  wish  to  do,  as  the  very  basis  that  makes  ex- 
perience possible,  it  would  have  left  everything  clearer  and  simpler  for 
the  introduction  of  the  grand  discovery  of  his  life,  that  all  embmcing 
distinction  between  the  necessary  and  the  contingent.  Thousands  of 
eminent  men  saw  it  and  even  said  it  before  him,  but  Kant  established  it 
as  a  foot-rule  to  work  with  and  be  used  by  every  artificer  in  thought 
who  may  hereafter  enter  the  great  temple  of  ideas. 

We  ought  always  to  recollect  that  fine  minds  have  invariably  been 
guided  by  Kant's  axiom,  whether  they  knew  it  from  Kant,  or  without 
Kant.  Malebranche  uses  the  very  words  in  the  same  connection.  You 
may  see  it  perfectly  clear  as  guiding  Norris  of  Bemerton,  in  his  "  Theory 
of  the  Ideal  World.''  It  is  not  so  strongly  stated  as  by  Kant,  but  it  is  there 
and  operating  towards  truth.  The  snowy  tracks  betray  the  passing 
footsteps  of  Cud  worth,  and  if  we  may  credit  Taylor  thePlatonist,  Socrates 
was  actuated  by  it.  The  spirit  of  man  is  an  emanation  of  God's  wisdom 
and  is  drawn  to  trath  by  a  thousand  principles  of  which  it  has  con- 
sciously recognised  not  one.  Kant  can  discover  nothing  that  was  not 
native  to  St.  Augustine,  but  that  it  will  be  found  only  to  exalt  the 
merit  of  the  philosopher  the  more,  who  formulated  as  a  rule  for  all 
lesser  men,  what  only  the  magnet  teal  were  actuated  by  before.  Titian 
and  Velasquez  painted,  out  of  themselves,  the  colour  oomplementals 
that  Chevreul  has  brought  down  to  the  level  of  every  reading  student  of 
to-day. 

Kant  says,  page  2,  that '  experience  teaches  us  that  something  is 
constituted  in  such  and  such  a  manner,  but  not  that  it  could  not  be 
otherwise.'  A  judgment,  d  priori,  is  a  proposition  accompanied  by  a  sense 
of  its  necessity.  But  it  is  a  proposition,  d  priori,  if  besides  this  it  is 
deduced  from  no  other  and  holds  true  as  necessary.  This  is  interesting 
to  the  speculative  thinker  on  a  very  broad  ground  that  is  usually  over- 
looked. Experienoe  shows  that  a  thing  is  so  and  so,  but  not  that  it 
cnuld  not  be  otherwise.  Clearly,  then,  possibility  and  impossibility  are 
only  determined  about,  d  priori,  that  is  to  say,  by  the  construction  and 
constitution  of  reason  itself.  Now,  as  the  Divine  reason  may  not  be, 
nay,  cannot  be,  constituted  in  all  respects  like  ours,  all  things  may  thus 
become  possible  to  Him,  for  His  reason  has,  on  account  of  omniscience, 
no  limitation.  Nature  and  miracles  dissppear  at  this  elevation.  All  is 
possible  because  the  power  and  the  reason  are  both  infinite.  The 
reason  then  comes  to  stand  alone  in  its  exf^lf^ation  ai)4  everything  grows 
possible  in  its  raison  d*etre» 
3 
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At  page  9  we  get  this, — '  take  away  from  your  ezperienoes'  ooncep* 
tiona  of  a  body  everything  empirical  therein,  coloar,  hardness  or  soft- 
ness, weight,  impenetrability,  still  the  space  remains  which  the  body, 
that  has  now  disappeared,  occupied,  and  this  yon  cannot  take  away/ 
The  resaltant  from  this  is,  that  analyse  as  you  may,  you  cannot  deprive 
a  conception  of  what  inheres  in  it  as  substance,  and  so  muf^t  confess  that 
it  has  its  seat  in  your  faculty  of  cognition,  d  priori'.  I  think  that  the 
three  conceptions  independent  of  experience  are,  God,  space  and  eternity. 
These  constitute  the  conditions  of  all  human  conception.  The  human 
*  understanding  capacity '  cannot  be  brooght  intx)  operation  except  by 
the  help  of  these  three  conditions.  Every  phenomenon  that  the  world 
excites  in,  or  as  we  say,  conveys  to,  the  human  mind,  is  dependent  upon 
the  mind's  power  of  furnishing  it  with  space  to  be  in.  Take  away  the 
body  of  anything  and  the  space  it  occupied  remains,  as  well  as  the 
space  that  lay  outside  and  embraced  it.  So  far  as  space  is  concerned, 
no  change  has  taken  place.  The  space  is  plus  or  minus  the  body,  but 
the  space  is  space,  remains  space  just  the  same,  occupied  or  vacant. 
Eternity  or  duration  embraces  time  just  as  space  embraces  body.  It  is 
present  always  and  indestructible,  whether  time  be  or  be  not  drawing 
its  little  circles  in  it. 

Kant  rules  that  space  and  time  have  no  reality  except  in  oar  con- 
ception of  them.  My  reply  to  this  is  that  time  only  relates  to  this 
world.  It  should  be  space  and  eternity.  Then  the  absoluteness  of  our 
concept  of  them  is  the  i  priori  proof  of  their  reality.  The  visible 
things  of  the  world  have  less  reality  than  these  invisible  concepts 
of  ours,  that  render  the  outward,  visible  things  visible  by  us.  If 
we  suppose  the  human  reason  to  figure  in  any  distant  degree  the 
divine  reason,  by  analogy,  space  and  eternity  grow,  divine  also;  their 
spiritaality  being  free  from  any  mixture  of  matter,  they  are  more  real 
than  anyj*^of  the  visible  things  which  Plato  treats  as  Divine  ideas  in 
matter — signatures  in   the  wax  of  materiality,  from  a  royal  signet. 

He  styles  (page  5)  God,  Liberty,  and  Immortality,  the  unavoid- 
able problems  of  pure  reason  itself.  The  latter  two  are  problems 
to  be  submitted  to  the  pure  reason  like  any  other,  but  they  are 
not  unavoidable,  and  to  my  thinking  partake  in  nothing  of  the  neces- 
sity that  pertains  to  the  idea  of  God.  Liberty  is  a  soporific  frenzy 
leading  to  bloodshed,  a  nothing- something  for  after-dinner  cavilling,  or 
a  platform-bladder  to  swim  upon  through  a  sea  of  heads.  God,  Space 
and  Eternity  are  a  truer  triad,  far. 

A  remarkable  statement  is  made  on  page  12.  We  are  told  that  no 
"principle  in  geometry  is  analytical.  That  *  the  straight  line  between 
two  points  is  the  shortest,'  is  a  synthetical  proposition.  *  Straight,'  he 
veij  accurately  notes,  contains  notliing  of  quantity,  only  a  quality. 
So  that  this  notion  of  shortness  is  a  pure  addition  not  dedncible  from 
the  concept,  straight  line.  So  that  intuition  must  come  in  to  help  make 
the  synthesis  possible.  The  acuteness  is  most  commendable  but  the  ex- 
pression is  not  adequate.    Intuition  is  misapplied   here.    Perception  of 
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the  necessary,  as  in  other  propositions,  is  all  we  want.  As  he  wanted 
to  call  it  synthetical,  it  was  necessary  to  introduce  the  idea  of  addition. 
Bat  synthesis  and  analysis  are  both  a  botheration  that  may  here  be  left 
out  with  advantnge.  If  yoa  know  what  straight  is,  you  know  what 
crooked  is,  and  you  know  that  of  two  wires  similar  in  length,  the  one 
that  zigzags  is  the  shorter  in  extension,  and  to  make  it  reach  the  same 
point  as  the  straight  it  must  have  a  piece  added,  so  the  way  of  the 
crooked  wire  is  longer  than  the  way  of  the  straight.  Hence  the  straight 
way  is  the  shortest.  This  is  seen  to  be  necessary  at  a  glance,  the  instant 
that  the  conditions  are  anderstocd.  Acute  though  it  be,  quality  and 
quftntity  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  point.  You  add  no  conception  qf 
shortness.  It  is  a  foregone  part  of  the  concept  straight.  This  is  neces- 
sity, not  synthesis. 

We  read  (page  19)  that  this  Critique,  in  order  to  be  a  complete 
system,  must  also  contain  a  full  analysis  of  the  whole  of  a  human 
cognition,  d  priori.  In  this  is  involved  all  that  may  be  said  about 
system.  System  must  always  be,  to  a  large  extent,  a  matter  of  arbitrary 
order  and,  as  such,  calculated  to  cramp  genius,  invention,  discovery. 
It  may  be  an  ac&deniical  method,  useful  in  teaching,  but  it  is  the  death 
of  discovery.  Bayle  says,  that  the  principal  impediment  in  natural 
philosophy  is,  writing  systems.  To  avoid  this  lobster-curing  it  was  that 
Bacon  threw  his  Novum  Organum  into  broken  aphorisms.  In  this  the 
East  backs  the  practice  of  the  author  of  the  Inductive  System.  Asiatics 
still  write  in  amthal  or  moral  sentences.  This  absence  of  system  has 
preserved  the  East  from  the  insolent  spirit  of  European  science.  The 
latter  is  all  conceived  in  the  conceit  of  the  Grreeks  who,  knowing  nothing 
of  themselves,  borrowed,  through  Pythagoras  and  others,  all  that  they 
ever  came  to  know,  from  the  East,  and  then  sneered  at,  as  barbarians, 
the  profound  Masters,  who  it  would  seem  had  brought  them  everything 
but  madness.  '  Manners  maketh  the  man,'  said  the  old  schoolman  of 
Kew  College,  and  the  want  of  manners  we  say  unmaketh  him.  It  seems 
to  be  the  task  of  the  nineteenth  century  and  of  the  civilisation  of  to* 
day,  as  comprehended  by  democracy  (French  and  Colonial),  to  unmake 
man. 

Renan  proposes  to  revive  paradise  by  studying  £he  savage,  and  the 
noble  savage  of  Jean  Jacques  is  busy  scalping  men  of  manners  and 
destroying  every  remnant  of  gentJehood  that  he  comes  in  contact  with, 
in  the  rueful  course  now  pursued  by  him,  which  he  cills  progress. 

C.  A.  Ward. 
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WHY  SHOULD  WE  NOT  EAT  ANIMAL  FOOD? 

FOOD  sustains  life  everywhere  throughout  the  universe.  It  is  there- 
fore as  worthy  of  consideration  as  life  itself.  The  whole  uni- 
verse is  full  of  life.  The  food  as  nonrisher  is  as  much  life  as  the 
life  nourished.  The  selection  of  food  is  thus  hut  a  selection  of  life  or 
lives  to  nourish  life.  Since  a  life  must  he  nourished,  and  since  life  only 
will  nourish  it,  that  food  will  be  the  best  which  benefits  most  the 
nourished  and  harms  least  the  nourisher. 

The  nourished,  as  also  the  nourisher  (food),  is  a  being,  an  existence 
in  the  universe.  They  are  both  life  as  said  above.  Life  involves  and 
is  maintained  by  change.  Wherever  there  is  life  there  is  liability  to 
change.  This  change,  while  it  maintains  some  life,  involves  the  end  of 
some  other  life.  Thus  life  and  death  go  hand  in  hand  in  this  universe 
of  life.  What  nourishes  dies  that  the  nourished  may  live.  In  other 
words,  food  dies  that  the  being  fed  may  live. 

With  these  prefatory  remarks  we  shall  begin  with  the  considera- 
tion of  food  best  suited  for  human  beings.  A  human  being  is  a  com- 
plex organism.  He  is  made  up  of  his  physical  body,  his  prana,  senses, 
Manas,  Buddhi  and  Soul  or  A'tma.  To  speak  in  the  words  of  philosophy, 
he  is  the  Reality  encased  in  five  bodies  or  koshas,  viz.,  commencing  from 
the  grossest,  the  Annamaya,  the  Pranamaya,  the  Manomaya,  the  YijM- 
namaya  and  the  Anandamaya  koshas. 

Form  first  begins,  and  the  individuality  of  the  being  manifests 
itself  first,  at  the  highest  point  of  Manas,  which  is  nothing  more  nor 
less  than  the  Samskdras  of  the  individualized  being,  come  io  manifest- 
ation. The  Manas  gathers  experience  from  the  objective  world.  The 
resultant  of  one  incarnation  is  turned  into  Samshira  which  determines 
the  next  inrAmation. 

Thus  a  man  is  what  his  Samskdras  have  made  him,  and  as 
.bis  Samskdra  agai^.  is  what  he  made  it,  a  man  is  what  he  has  made 
himself.  His  Manas  is  the  manifestation  of  his  Samskdra,  and 
has  within  it  the  potentialities  of  the  feelings,  passions  and  emo- 
tions with  which  he  had  allowed  himRelf  to  be  influenced  in  the 
past.  These  limit  his  existence  and  being,  and  it  is  himself  that 
has  determined  this  limit.  With  experience  and  ripe  judgment  he 
comes  to  know  that  what  he  once  believed  to  be  happiness  becomes 
a  source  of  pain  to  him.  He  begins  to  feel  the  burden  of  his 
attachments,  his  loves  and  hatreds,  and  realize  his  own  imperfection. 
He  strives  after  his  own  bliss  and  perfection.  To  free  himself  from 
what  causes  misery  and  to  ensure  the  removal  of  what  limits  him,  be- 
come  the  objects  of  his  life-  His  Samskdras  are  what  limit  him,  and  hia 
attachment  to  them  is  what  leads  to  his  misery*  The  removal  of  these 
becomes  bis  aim  and  his  duty.    These  Samskdras  are  nothiug  else  thaa 
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seoBatious,  wbicb  were  more  or  less  modified  and  organized  into  con- 
cepts, when  he  as  a  self-conscious  being,  emerged  from  his  animal 
nature.  The  development  of  these  very  senbations  reached  its  climax 
in  the  awakening  of  his  self -consciousness. 

Without  self-consciousness  there  could  be  no  intelligence  and  reason 
and  idea  of  self — that  intelligence,  reason  and  idea  of  self  which 
matured  by  experience  now  prompt  him  to  accomplish  the  well-being  of 
his  self-  Thus  the  development  of  sensations  to  which  the  animal 
evolution  contributed,  was  essential  to  fit  him  for  accomplishing  the 
well-being  of  his  self  which  he  now  aims  at. 

His  Samskdras,  as  constituted  in  any  one  incarnation,  determine  the 
limit  of  his  self  and  disclose  his  own  imperfection.  His  aim  is  towards 
perfection.  It  is  the  expansion  of  his  now  limited  self  he  seeks.  The 
sensations  organized  into  concepts  limit  him.  These  he  must  break 
throQgh  if  he  is  to  accomplish  his  object.  The  self-consciousness  will 
then  be  developed  into  universal  consciousness.  The  once  individualized 
and  limited  "  I "  will  then  realize  its  identity  and  oneness  with  the 
whole  Universe,  The  self  will  develop  and  expand  into  the  Universal 
Self,  including  within  itself  all  beings.  What  was  latent  in  the  ani- 
mal consciousness  will  have  become  fnlly  developed.  The  man  arrived 
at  this  stage  is  a  perfect  yogi. 

There  is  even  a  higher  state  beyond,  which  a  yog!  aims  at  and  is 
intent  on.  But  that  does  not  pertain  to  the  question  in  hand,  mz,,  the 
consideration  of  the  food  best  fitted  for  hnman  beings  and  tending  most 
to  their  well-being.  His  own  well-being  every  human  being  has  at  his 
heart,  and  his  well-being  consists  in  the  expansion  of  his  self  to  its  ex- 
treme limit.  It  reaches  its  climax  in  his  attaining  the  stat«  of  a  yogi,  as 
explained  above. 

The  self-conscious,  individualized  "  I  "  can  only  consciously  attempt 
the  expansion  of  his  self.  These  limitations  which  he  seeks  to  remove 
are  the  organized  products  of  the  mineral,  vegetable  and  animal  evolu- 
tions through  which  what  now  calls  himself  the  self-conscious,  individu- 
alized ^  I  "  had  to  pass  to  make  its  very  being  possible.  These  products 
made  his  being  possible.  These  again  form  his  limitations  which  he 
seeks  to  remove.  What  was  essential  to  bring  him  to  being,  serves 
now  as  an  impediment  to  his  well-being.  These  products  form  now  his 
nature  as  an  individualized  being.  In  seeking  to  remove  them  he  de- 
sires a  change.  Change  means  life.  While  there  is  life  there  is  change. 
To  accomplish  this  change,  therefore,  the  individualized  being  must 
live*  To  live  he  must  have  nounshment  or  food.  The  nature  of  the  food 
must  be  such  as  will  enable  him  to  live  and  at  the  same  time  not  defeat 
hisaim,i»>.,  the  expansion  of  his  self  by  the  removal  of  what  limits  him. 
The  food,  while  sustaining  his  life,  must  not  add  to  his  limitations  or 
render  their  removal  difficult. 

Every  kind  of  food  the  individualized  human  being  may  select  for 
himself,  will  come  from  one  or  other  of  the  four  kingdoms  of  nature-^ 
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the  mineral,  the  vegeiialile,  tbo  aanmal'  and  tbe  kama4i-  Thjt  puodiicis 
which  limit  him  are  oqQmJljr  derived  irom*  the  same  four  ktogdoniB 
through  which,  in  coming  to  being,  the  present  iudivklBelized  being 
had  to  pass  in  his  evolntionary  course.  Thus  the  food  he  will  hare  to 
select  will  be  more  or  less  related  to  the  products  he  seeks  to  remove. 

To  understand  the  nature  of  the  products  he  seeks  to  remove,  and 
to  judge  whether  a  particular  food  will  help  or  retard  their  removal,  a 
brief  sketch  of  the  mineral,  vegetable  and  animal  evolntion  will  not  be 
without  its  use* 

'  Every  atom  of  the  mineral  is  a  life.  So  is  every  vegetable  and 
animal  cell.  The  life  of  tlie  mineral  is  in  the  at<om.  It  manifests  only 
in  its  form.  The  proof  of  this  is  seen  in  the  process  of  crystallisation. 
Every  molecule  is  an  independent  life  by  itself.  The  mineral  clings  to 
its  form.  The  similarity  of  life  in  two  or  more  molecules  brings  them 
together  into  a  mass.  But  the  life  of  the  mass  is  the  lives  of  its 
constituent  molecules.  It  receives  impressions  from  without  but  as- 
similates none.  The  space  or  the  jada  aspect  in  the  mineral,  has  com* 
pletely  overpowered  the  chaUanya  aspect  which  has  its  play  limited 
in  the  extreme.  In  this  grossest  state  it  responds  to  no  irritation,  i.e., 
in  the  presence  of  external  impacts  it  preserves  its  particular  form* 

Stix)ng  and  repeated  impacts  on  the  mineral  life,  hammering  on  the 
encased  cUaitanya^  and  repeatedly  throwing  it  into  vibrations,  generates 
a  sort  of  habit  under  which  it  begins  to  respond  and  conform  to  such 
impacts  and  accommodate  itself  to  them.  When  this  stage  is  reached 
the  mineral  is  evolved  into  the  vegetable.  The  chaitanya  has  a 
freer  play.  The  mineral  atom  is  evolved  into  a  vegetable  cell.  The 
mineral  in  it  is  in  a  subtler  form  which  allows  the  chaitanya  in  it 
to  respond  to  outward  irritation.  The  vibrating  chaitanya^  working  in 
the  vegetable  cell  evolved  out  of  the  mineral  molecule,  while  it  deter- 
mines the  form  and  life  of  an  individual  vegetable  cell,  draws  together 
similar  cells  and,  functioning  within  them  all,  forms  them  into  one  com- 
plex whole.  This  life,  functioning  in  the  various  vegetable  cells  and 
keeping  them  in  a  certain  mutual  relation,  determining  their  growth, 
decay  aod  regeneration,  andiorming  the  life  of  the  plant .  as  a  whole, 
is  the  chaitanya  aspect  manifesting  in  what  corresponds  to  the  Prana- 
maya  kosha  of  the  human  being.  Thus  the  Pranamaya  kosha,  or  the 
potentiality  of  the  existence  immediately  above  and  subtler  than 
the  physical,  is  awakened  with  the  evolution  of  the  vegetable. 
Concurrently  with  its  awakening,  the  mineral  matter  has  become 
sufficiently  organized  to  constitute  the  body  of  the  vegetable  cell. 
As  constituting  the  body  oi  the  vegetable  cell,  it  not  only  receives 
the  vibrations,  as  it  did  when  constituting  the  mineral  atom,  but  conveys 
them  to  the  energy  playing  within,  which  thus  becomes  modified  and 
acts  on  the  composition  of  the  cell  itself.  This  liability  of  the  energy 
in  the  vegetable  cell  to  be  influenced  by  external  impacts,  and  its  influ- 
encing the  form  and  functioning  of  the  Cell  itself,  marks  the  awakening 
of  the  Pranamaya  kosha.    To  speak  in  other  words,    the  evolution  of 
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tbe  vvgeiable  has  «v<Fakened  ibe  energfy  working  ini  sobtler  mal^ier, 
which  was  latent  in  the  mineral  atom  and  which  will  go  to  baild  np 
the  Pranamaja  kosha  in  the  haman  bodj, 

In  the  vegetable  we  find  the  cells  not  merely  in  juxtaposition  and 
fanctioiitng  independently  of  one  another,  but  there  is  a  life  which 
makes  the  fanotioning  of  each  individual  cell-life  work  in  harmony 
with  itself,  thns  contributing  to  the  preservation  of  the  integrity 
of  the  whole  plant.  With  the  evolution  of  the  vegetable  comes 
the  element  of  co-operation  of  the  individual  cells  for  a  common 
purpose.  In  addition  to  mere  physical  existence  which  belonged  to  the 
mineral,  there  is  developed  irritation  (unconscious)  in  the  vegetable. 
The  co-ordinating  life  in  the  vegetable,  through  the  more  or  less  organ* 
ised  cells  of  the  latter,  is  liable  to  be  irritated  by  external  impacts 
and  makes  the  cells  co-operate  accordingly. 

Constant,  repeated  irritation  of  a  similar  nature  generates  a  settled 
tendency  in  the  functioning  of  the  vegetable  life  to  respond  more 
readily  to  one  sort  of  irritation  than  to  the  other.  In  this  settled 
tendency  is  the  germ  of  the  sensation  which  characterizes  the  animal 
evolution. 

When  a  particular  sort  of  irritation  is  so  far  settled  that  it  generates 
a  centre,  so  to  speak,  which  influences  the  whole  vegetable  life,  a  higher, 
subtler  form  of  energy  is  awakened.  This  centralization  of  the 
vegetable  life  marks  the  beginning  of  animal  life  with  its  sensation  or 
kdmic  body,  which  forms  the  lower  part  of  what  develops  into  the 
Manomnya  kosha  of  the  human  body.  The  energy  of  the  chaitanya 
aspect  has  a  freer  play  here  than  in  the  vegetable  life  corres))onding  to 
the  Pranamaya  kosha.  It  is  the  awakening  of  the  chaitanya  func- 
tioning in  a  subtler  state  of  matter.  The  Pranamaya  kosha  or  vege- 
table life  is  organized  into  a  particular  mould  and  so  is  what  once 
formed  the  vegetable  cells.  They  are  so  far  organized  that,  in  the 
presence  of  a  particular  sort  of  irritation,  they  are  thrown  into  a  vibra* 
tion  which  they  convey  to  the  kosha  or  plane  of  matter  subtler  than 
that  in  which  works  the  vegetable  life,  which  no  longer  itself  commands 
the  functioning  of  the  cells  but  merely  executes  the  orders  of  the  master 
beyond.  When  the  centre  is  firmly  formed^  and  the  Pianamaya  kosha 
or  vegetable  life,  and  the  individual  cells,  become  settled  in  a  particular 
vibriitiun  in  obedience  to  the  ruling  centre,  any  discordant  irritation 
will  meet  with  resistance  from  the  cells,  the  Pranamaya  kosha  and 
the  ruling  centre.  The  resistance  will  show  itself  in  the  disturbance 
of  the  harmony  of  vibrations  and  will  be  telegraphed  to  the  mUng 
centre  which  will  feel  the  disharmony  as  pain,  and  exert  itself  through 
the  Pranamaya  kosha  and  the  cells,  io  withstand  and  remove  the  dis- 
torbing  cause.  While  thus  it  resists  disharmony,  it  courts  and  draws 
in  harmony  and  feels  pdeaanra  Every  such  centre  formed  in  the  kamic 
body  is  tho  dev)elcipmei>t  of  sensation. 

With  the  evolution  of  the  animal  is  the  ti wakening  el  oonsoioasiiess 
i^nd  the  leeiing  of  pain  aad  pleasure.    Erer^  aensatdoii  utiiews  lYhcH*  W^s 
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merely  imtatfon  in  the  vegetable  evolation,  settled  and  moulded  into  a. 
particular  centre  with  the  awakening  of  the  k&mic  body.     Everj.irrita-' 
tion  that  harmonizes  with  a  pai*ticular  centre  is  assimilated  and  organiz* 
ed  in  it. 

Beyond  the  consciousness  of  harmony  and  disharmony  of  irritations 
and  external  impacts,  and  regulating  the  Pranamaya  kosha  to  court 
harmony  and  avoid  disharmony  through  the  cells  constituting  the 
physical  body,  animal  evolution  does  not  go.  The  external  impact 
causes  pain  or  pleasure,  the  ammalf  eels  it,  and  exerts  itself  to  avoid 
the  former  and  court  the  latter,  while  the  impact  continues  in  relation 
with  the  body  and  keeps  vibrating  the  cells,  the  Pranamaya  kosha  and 
the  sensation  centre  in  the  kdmic  body.  The  relation  ceasing  and  the 
vibiution  subsided,  the  animal  ceases  to  have  any  coocern  with  it  or 
any  experience  of  pain  or  pleasure.  It  thus  concerns  itself  moi« 
with  the  irritatinrr  vibration  which  is  conveyed  to  the  sensation  centre, 
than  with  what  caases  that  vibration.  Its  consciousness  does  not  sense 
the  relation  between  two  consecutive  sensations  produced  by  the  same 
object.  Pure  animal  nature  consists  merely  in  being  conscious  of  in- 
dividual contacts.  Frequent  and  repeated  contacts  of  the  same  naf  are 
accustom  the  sensation  centre  to  automatically  respond  to  them,  till  it 
gets  so  ticutely  sensitive  that  a  mere  sight  or  the  slightest  touch  of  the 
irritating  cause  which  was  before  not  so  easily  responded  to,  is  sufficient 
to  arouse  the  sensation.  This  is  the  development  of  what  is  called 
instinct  in  the  animal.  And  in  some  of  the  higher  animals  the  instinct 
is  so  acute  and  developed  that  it  comes  very  near  the  Manas  of  man. 
As  in  the  vegetable,  automatically  an<l  unconsciously  responding  to 
irritation,  lies  the  germ  of  the  sensation  and  consciousness  of  the  animal, 
so,  in  tbe  instinct  of  the  animal  lies  the  germ  of  the  self-conscious 
Manas  of  man. 

Frequent  and  repeated  impacts  on  the  sensation -centre  establish 
a  sort  of  relation  between  the  sensation  and  its  cause,  till  the  very 
approach  of  the  latter,  even  before  actual  contact,  is  sufficient  to  arouse 
the  sensation  in  the  animal.  When  some  particular  sensation  is  re- 
peatedly aroused  in  an  animal,  it  impresses  its  own  stamp,  so  to  say,  on 
the  whole  animal.  It.is  the  beginning  of  character,  by  the  sensations 
being  organized  into  a  higher  centre.  This  centre  centralizes  similar 
sensations  or  something  common  to  many  dissimilar  ones.  It  is  on  a 
plane  higher  and  subtler  than  the  k^mic  or  sensation  body.  This  plane 
is  the  plane  of  Manas,  where  the  sensations  are  organized.  The  percep* 
tual  sensations  centralize  into  a  thought  or  concept  which  rules  and 
modifies  the  kamic  body,  the  Pranamaya  kosha  and  the  physical  cells, 
and  impresses  its  stamp  on  all  of  them.  With  the  development  of  such 
thought-centres  begins  the  human  evolution  of  Manas.  By  the  time 
this  stage  of  evolution  is  reached,  the  physical  cell;^,  the  Pranamaya 
kosha,  and  the  kamic  body,  have  advanced  a  step  in  their  respective 
organization,  and  as  now  organized,  they  so  vibrate  in  the  presence  of 
external  in^pacts  that  they  transmit  their  vibrations  to  the  subtler  plane 
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of  Manas,  and  rssppnd  to  the  irapalse  which  comes  from  it.  SenHatioos 
so  oi^nized  and  centralized  are  concepts.  The  concepts  form  the  cha- 
racter of  the  human  being.  They  are  his  essence.  They  distinguish  him 
from  every  other  being.  Here  begins  the  individualized  being.  When 
the  Manas  becomes  awakened  with  the  centralization  of  sensations  into 
concepts,  the  animal  conscionsness  becomes  developed  into  fe1f*oon- 
Bcioosness  of  the  individaalized  human  being.  His  concepts  are  what  he 
assimilates  into  his  being.  They  limit  and  distingaish  him  from  the 
rest*  Their  resaltant  is  the  Samskdra  which  at  the  time  of  incarnation 
difiEerentiates  into  the  original  concepts  and  moalds  his  Manas.  The 
human  being  during  any  one  life  stieogthens,  changes,  or  modifies  his 
previous  concepts  and  thus  generates  fresh  Samskdras  for  fnture  birth. 
This  goes  on,  birth  after  birth.  When  the  individualized  being  realizes 
the  limitation  which  his  own  Samskdras  confer  on  him,  and  attempts  the 
expansion  of  his  self  by  removing  what  limits  him,  he  strives  to  free 
himself  from  those  Samskdras  by  abandoning  them  altogether.  When 
no  Samskara  of  his,  SrS  an  individualized  human  being,  is  left  to  limit 
him,  he  attains  to  the  state  of  a  yogi  and  realizes  his  oneness  with  the 
Universal  Being. 

To  accomplish  this  the  individualized  being  wants  time  and  life. 
For  life  he  requires  nourishment  or  food.  This  brings  ns  to  the 
consideration  of  the  food  he  should  select  to  accomplish  his  object. 

As  already  said  above,  any  food  that  he  may  select  for  himself 
mast  needs  come  from  one  or  other  of  the  four  kingdoms  of  nature.  His 
life  on  the  plane  beyond  his  Manas  is  sustained  by  the  force  of  his 
Sam^dra  which  manifests  as  Manas  with  its  concepts.  His  concepts, 
as  has  been  stated,  determine  the  limit  of  his  life.  The  objective 
universe,  which  is  his  field  of  action,  becomes  related  to  him  through 
his  concepts  or  Manas,  differentiating  as  sensations  of  the  k&mic  body, 
which  vibrate  the  Pracamaya  kosha  and  throw  the  cells  of  his  physical 
body  into  the  corresponding  vibration.  These  in  their  turn  are  the 
media  to  bridg  him  in  touch  with  the  external  universe.  And  they 
are  sufficiently  oi^ganized  to  convey,  by  their  vibrations,  external  impacts 
to  the  region  of  Manas  and  the  concept-centres  where  the  self-conscious 
individualized  being  cognises  them. 

In  selecting  food,  the  chief  object  of  the  human  being's  life  is 
to  be  always  kept  in  view,  viz  ,  the  expansion  of  his  self  by  removing 
its  limitations. 

Take  first  the  flesh  of  human  beings— evidently  nearest  the  life 
which  requires  to  be  nourished.  Every  atom  of  food  is  vibrating  with 
the  concepts,  sensations,  and  irritations  of  the  being  from  whom  the 
food  comes.  The  individualized  being  that  is  to  be  nourished,  requires 
matter  of  various  grades  ofgrossness  to  replenish  the  wear  and  tear 
which  continually  goes  on  in  his  physical  body,  his  Pranamaya  kosha,  his 
kftmicand  Manasic  bodies.  Matter  in  thepe  various  forms  he  will  obtain 
from  the  human  being  he  utilizes  for  his  food.  But  at  the  same  time 
be  will  get  the  matter  with  pertaip  orgapi^-e^  vibrfttiops  impressed 
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thereoD  daring  the  life  of  the  being.  The  man  partaking  of  the  food, 
however,  has  to  stamp  his  own  impressions  thereon.  There  will  be 
thus  a  conflict  of  vibrations  on  all  the  four  planes — the  Manaslc, 
kamio  Pranio  and  physical — of  the  being  who  nses  haman  beings 
for  his  food.  The  potentialities  in  the  food,  corresponding  to  Manasic 
niatter,  he  cannot  assimilate  into  his  Manasic  body,  anless'he  either 
overcomes  the  vibrations  of  the  food  and  succeeds  in  stamping  his  own 
on  them,  or  changes  his  own  to  those  of  the  food.  In  both  ways  his  aim 
is  defeated.  He  wants  to  get  rid  of  his  concepts  that  he  may  expand  his 
self.  To  get  rid  of  them  he  must  ensure  their  easy  flow  and  thus  allow 
them  to  exhaiist  themselves.  The  vibrations  of  the  food  he  takes  offer 
resistance  to  the  coorse  of  his  concepts,  the  stamp  of  which  they  will  not 
take,  nor  vibrate  in  harmony  with  them.  Part  of  his  energy  will  be 
ta^en  up,  if  he  succeed  at  all,  in  effacing  tlie  vibrations  in  the  subtle 
matter  of  his  food,  that  his  cx>ncepts  may  have  their  unimpeded  course. 
And  farther,  the  employmsnt  of  such  energy  on  his  part  strengthens 
his  attachment  for  the  concepts  he  aims  to  be  free  from.  Be  it 
remembered  that  it  is  the  Manasic  matter  he  wants  to  replenish  the 
wear  and  tear  of,  so  as  to  sustain  his  life  on  the  Manasic  plane.  The 
impressions  of  organized  Concepts  with  which  that  msCtter  comes 
'stamped  in  his  food,  are  not  only  of  no  use  to  him,  but  detract  from  the 
value  of  his  food. 

Niext  comes  the  sensation  plane  which  in  the  food  he  takes,  vibrates 
inliarmony  with  the  concepts  of  the  being  from  whom  the  food  comes. 
Hiare  too  the  same  difficulty  as  in  the  Manasic  plane  presents  itself. 
There  is  opposition  and  retardation  which  defeat  the  aim  of  life  of 
the  being.  The  matter  of  the  Pranamaya  kosha  and  the  physical  body, 
which  such  food  supplies,  is  open  to  the  same  objection. 

The  more  organized  matter  easily  controls  and  so  conforms  to  itself 
the  less  organized.  Thus  conceptaal  impressions  in  the  food  are  more 
objectionable  than  the  perceptual  ones  or,  sensations,  the  latter  more 
than  the  irritations  of  the  Pranamaya  kosha,  and  these  more  than 
the  vibrations  of  the  physical  matter  of  cells.  The  reason  is  obvious. 
When  food  is  derived  from  some  being  in  whom  concepts  are  not 
awakened,  the  subtle  matter ,  which  enters  into  the  composition  of  the 
Manasic  body,  and  which  is  contained  in  the  being  from  whom  the 
food  is  derived,  comes  in  its  virgin  state.  While  it  nourishes  the  mental 
,plane,  it  takes  the  stamp  of  the  concepts  of  the  nourished  being.  There 
is  no  reason  why  ijb  should  not. 

Thus  the  selection  of  human  beings  as  food  most  defeats  the 
aim  of  life.  There  is  retardation  and  opposition  and  waste  of  enei^y 
of  the  being;  on  all  the  four  planes  which  he  wants  to  nourish. 

Next  let  lis  consider  animal  food.  The  Manasic  matter  comes  in 
the  virgin  state,  and  takes  easily  the  stamp  of  the  concepts  of  the  being 
nourished.  Here  there  a*e  the  sensation- centres  which  are  firmly  impressed 
{n  the  k&niic  body  6f  everv  cell  of  the  food.    'If  the  ooncent*centreB  q( 
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the  human  beiug  are  very  strongly  developed,  and  the  being  lias  over- 
come sensatiou.s  coming  fi*om  the  exteroul  world,  and  deals  only  with 
the  eoucepts,  without  Allowing  himself  to  be  influenced  by  the  sensations, 
this  food  will  not  influence  his  concepts,  which  will  force  their  way 
through  the  vibrations  of  the  organized  sensations  in  the  food  stuff. 
Bat  here  too  the  flow  of  his  life,  consisting  in  the  course  of  his  concepts, 
will  not  be  so  easy  and  smooth  as  it  wonid  have  been  had  his  kamic 
body  been  supplied  with  virgin  matter,  which  then  would  have,  from  the 
beginning,  caught  up  the  vibration  of  his  kamic  body , determined  by  his 
own  concepts.  But  the  objection  becomes  vital  when  the  being  is  not 
quite  dead  to  sensations,  but  wants  to  have  their  harmony,  regulates 
them  according  to  his  concepts,  and  even  forms  new  concepts  from  them* 
Instead  of  a  smooth  flow  of  his  concepts  and  harmony  in  his  sensation 
body,  there  is  discord  and  disharmony.  The  matter  impressed  with  the 
organized  sensations  of  the  animal,  to  be  assimilated  into  his  kdmabody, 
must  first  be  deprived  of  the  vibrations  stamped  thereon ,  and  thus 
made  to  vibrate  in  harmony  with  his  own  sensations.  Or  if  the  sensation 
centres  of  the  being  are  not  strong  enough,  and  he  has  not  removed 
himself  beyond  their  influence,  such  animal  food  will  impart  iropres'^ 
sions  of  it-8  own  to  the  being,  and  generate  concepts  akin  to  them,  in- 
stead of  removing  any  concepts,  he  will  manufacture  fresh  ones,  and 
these  too  of  such  a  nature  that  they  will  be  stimulating  and  inflaming 
animal  passions  rather  than  helping  the  expansion  of  the  individualized 
self. 

In  the  human  being  who  is  still  wedded  to  sensations  of  his  kftmic 
body  and  who  allows  himself  to  be  infloenced  by  them,  animal  food  will 
strengthen  the  bond  and  make  him  more  an  animal  than  a  hnman  being 
whose  aim  is  ever  to  seek  the  expansion  of  his  self.  If  he .  is  not  wed- 
ded to  sensations  and  is  therefore  not  influenced  by  them,  it  prevBnts 
the  smooth  flow  of  his  life,  and  to  the  extent  which  it  obstrncts  it, 
prevents  the  life  of  the  being  from  fnlflUing  its  purpose,  vtz.<,  expansion 
of  the  individualized  self. 

Let  ns  next  consider  the  vegetable  kingdom  as  a  source  of  food.  The 
vegetabljB  supplies  the  vegetable  cell  with  its  PranamO'ya.  kosha^wakeu- 
ed.  The  matter  suited  to  the  kftmic  body  and  the  Manasic  ph^ue;  which 
the  v^^table  cell  contains  in  latency,  copies  j^  the  respectjiye  pUpe 
of  the  hoimikii  being  in  its  virgin  state,  unimpressed  with  a  single, sensa- 
tion or  concept.  It  catches  the  vibrations  of  the  being  oa  those  pl^es 
and  is  thns  assimilated  without  the  least  effort 

It  should  be  noted  that  every  atom  or  cell,  be  it  mineral,  vegetable, 
animal  or  human,  before  it  is  assimilated  and  goes  to  nourish  a  being  or 
an  existence,  breaks  np  into  the  energy  peculiar  to,  and  liable  to  be  mann« 
factored  into,  the  matter  of  the  various  planes,  from  the  fubtlest  to  the 
grossest*  If  the  being  or  the  existence  that  is  to  be  nourished  has  not 
yet  developed  one  or  more  of  the  planes,  the  matter  corresponding  to 
these  planes  which  the  nourishing  cell  contains  and  which  before  being 
litilised  as  uourishiuept  becomes  reduced  lu  the  correbpondiug  libeiuttd 
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energy,  retnaiiis  latent  in  the  being  it  nourishes.  This  happens  in  the 
growth  of  vegetables  that  are  fed  with  animal  and  human  mannrefl. 
The  particles  of  such  manares  have  more  organized  vibrations  derived 
from  the  sensation  and  the  Manasic  bodies  of  those  from  whom  thej  come, 
but  while  nourishing  the  vegetable  with  the  sort  of  matter  it  needs,  the 
Inatter  of  the  k&mic  and  the  Manasic  bodies,  liberated  into  the 
coiresponding  energy,  remains  latent  in  the  vegetable  cell  that  is  manu- 
factured and  nourished,  or  perhaps  is  not  taken  up  at  all.  The  same 
vegetable,  animal  or  human  cell,  that  will  nounsh  and  supply  materials 
for  all  the  four  bodies  of  a  human  being,  will  equally  nourish  the  vege- 
table or  the  animal.  The  liberated  energy  corresponding  to  the  wanting 
plane  will  become  latent  or  remain  unutilized. 

To  return  to  the  vegetable  food.  It  supplies,  as  said  above,  virgin 
matter  to  the  k&mic  and  Manasic  bodies  and,  while  it  nourishes, 
allows  the  smooth  flow  of  life  and  thus  helps  most  in  the  fulfilment 
of  its  end. 

The  Pranamaya  kosha  and  the  physical  body  in  the  human  being 
aro  moi^  organized  and  more  intensely  vibrating  than  in  the  vegetable. 
The  vibration  in  the  vegetable  is  certainly  not  the  eame  as  in  the  human 
being.  But  the  vegetable  vibration  which  shows  itself  as  mere  irrit- 
ability is  so  little  organized  that  it  is  easily  amenable  to  any  stronger 
vibration,  be  it  external  or  internal.  Thus  it  readily  conforms  to  the 
stronger  human  vibration,  and  itH  irritability,  if  it  does  anything,  adds 
to  the  energy  of  the  human  Pranamaya  kosha,  and  thus  energizes  life, 
the  very  thing  which  the  human  being  wants,  without  exerting  any 
influence  on  his  sensations  or  his  concepts. 

The  more  developed  and  therefore  the  more  organized  the  concepts 
and  the  sensations  in  a  human  being  or  an  animal,  the  more  nnsuited 
it  proves  as  food.  As  regards  the  vegetable,  too,  the  further  removed 
it  IS  from  the  animal,  and  thus  the  more  devoid  of  any  settled  irritability 
is  its  Pranamaya  kosha,  the  more  suited  it  will  be  for  food. 

Below  the  vegetable  comes  the  mineral  kingdom  of  nature.  The 
matter ^^rrespotiding  to  Pranamaya  kosha,  the  kdmic  aild  the  Manasio 
bodies,  IttwtU  supply  in  its  vii^in  stiite.  The  mineral  is  quite  unorganized^ 
So  unorganized  it  does  not  respond  by  any  irritability,  nor  allow  free 
play  to  activity.  It  must  needs  be  organized  more  or  less  before  it  can 
build  up  a  functioning  cell  in  the  human  body.  It  exists  so  organizedi 
more  or  less,  in  the  vegetable.  Either,  therefore,  it  can  be  utilized  as 
found  in  the  vegetable  or,  the  human  being,  through  his  Pranamaya 
kosha  working  in  the  various  functions  of  his  body,  may  sufficiently 
organize  it  to  make  it  fit  for  assimilation  and  building  up  of  functioning: 
tissue.  The  energy  of  the  being  that  will  have  to  be  expended  in  the 
latter  case  will  bo  saved  by  using  vegetables  as  food* 

Among  minerals  too,  such  will  serve  as  food  that  more  or  less  admit 
of  change  and  modification  in  their  structure  by  the  action  of  the  exter- 
nal forces  on  them.    Thus  those  aro  best  which  are  soluble  in  some  of 
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the  jaices  of  the  body*     Common   salt,    for  ingtance,   by  its  solubility, 
becomes  assimilated,  while  a  granite  stone  does  not  noarish  in  the  least. 

It  is  well  known  that  a  certain  salt  as  organized  in  the  vegetable,  is 
tnore  easily  assimilated  than  when  taken  in  its  pare,  unorganized,  mine- 
ral form.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  thd  demand  which  a  pure  mineral 
makes  on  the  Pranamaya  kosha  of  the  human  being,  for  awakening  its 
latent  irritability  before  it  can  be  assimilated  and  utilized  in  building 
up  of  tissue,  is  not  made  when  it  comes  aR  organized  in  the  vegetable. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  vegetable  food  is  best  suited  for  the  human 
being.  It  gives  the  maximum  of  nourishment  with  the  minimum  of 
effort,  and  without  defeating  the  purpose  which  the  life  it  nourishes  has 
to  serve.  Looking  to  his  own  interest,  thei'efore,  a  human  being  should 
subsist  on  vegetable  food. 

C.  G.  Kaji. 
(To  be  cwicluded*) 


KARMA. 

"Justice  Haebouks  All." 

THE  Mission  of  the  T.  S.  is  to  break  down  materialistic  views  of 
life  and  build  up  in  their  places  habits  of  thinking  of  con- 
tinaity  of  life  as  a  certainty.  If  this  continuity  is  not  a  certainty  the 
T.S.  is  nothing.  Beincamation  has  now  taken  a  strong  hold  on  some  of 
the  best  minds  amongst  religious  people.  There  are  good  grounds  for 
thinking  that  at  one  time  the  Christian  Church  openly  taught  it*  The 
Bible  remnants  point  to  a  good  deal  about  Reincarnation  having  been 
deliberately  torn  oat  of  it. 

Apart  from  religious  people,  the  moral  character  of  the  progres* 
sive  races  is  regulated  by  an  undercurrent  of  belief  that  man  does  not 
perish  at  the  grave.  This  undercurrent  flows  in  spite  of  all  intellectual 
•  refosals  to  admit  a  future.  Its  presence  is  to  be  traced  to  past  acoept- 
anoe  of  rebirth  which  had  been  an  easy  belief  in  former  lives^  to  be 
traced  perhaps  to  times  when  a  higher  psychic  development  made  clear 
oertain  facts  about  our  nature)  which  later  lives  of  development  have 
obscored  f or  a  time,  lo  come  back  to  the  race  with  greater  force  by 
reason  of  the  experience  acquired  in  the  meantime. 

There  is,  however,  the  fact  before  us  that  the  reasonableness  of 
Reincarnation  has  taken  hold  of  men's  minds.  The  chief  difficulty  with 
most  is  to  square  the  broad  fact  of  it  with  the  varying  details  of  our 
aooial  sorrouiidings  and  the  failure  to  find  harmony  between  the  idea 
that  we  come  back  to  life  again  and  again,  and  the  demand  in  the 
inmost  Boal  of  all  progressive  nations,  for  justice  to  one  and  all. 

This  demand  for  justice  to  all,  absolntely  to  every  one,  is  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  and  most  promising  feat  ui^es  in  the  mind  of  later-day' 
hamanity.  As  it  reaches  to  the  very  highest  planes  of  thinking,  the  must' 
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refined  forms  with.  iLe  choicest  sqdIs,  the  poets  for  instance,  so  it  is 
iugi*ained  in  the  commonest  minds.  It  goes  do^n  to  the  very  bed  rock 
of  social  life.  The  Englishman's  love  of  fair  play  in  all  sport  and 
contests  of  plack,  skill  and  endurance  is  really  a  worship,  in  one  ^ay, 
of  an  inborn  love  of  Justice.  Advancing  to  the  larger  field  of  social 
intercourse,  it  holds  the  swindler  in  business  and  the  betrayer  of  a 
woman,  up  to  men's  contempt,  and,  carrying  it  into  the  fieldof  international 
politics,  it  brings  forth  the  outcry  of  the  nations  against  manifest  op- 
pressions, and  applauds  the  efforts  of  those  peoples  who  will  unite  to 
crusli  a  tyrant  and  oppressor.  So  I  think  we  may  claim  that  any  new 
theory  of  the  mystery  of  life  will  have  to  be  now  measured  by  some 
standard  of  justice,  and  the  question  will  at  once  be  asked  "  Does 
karma  square  with  what  in  the  long  run  will  be  right  and  just  ?  ** 

In  the  long  ritn — there  is  much  in  this  proviso*  Especially  in 
national  matters  this  has  to  be  borne  in  mind.  On  the  narrow  view  of 
immediate  results  it  has  often  been  impossible  to  see  where  the  justice 
has  been  shown.  The  partition  of  Poland  was  once  regarded  as  an 
ineffaceable  crime,  but  history  has  already  shown  some  of  its  benefits,  and 
possibly,  in  the  course  of  time,  it  will  be  seen  to  have  been  an  absolute 
benefit  for  the  Poles  themselves.  People  may  question  the  justice  of  the 
English  methods  of  taking  possession  of  some  of  the  Colonies,  but  time 
will  probably  justify  all  the  forcible  possession  of  the  lands  they  have 
occupied.  People  have  felt  that  there  was  a  national  destiny  or  duty  to 
work  out,  that  it  involved  some  temporary  or  seeming  lack  of  justice;  but 
looking  further,  the  benefit  to  the  race  at  large  has  been  so  certain,  that 
the  sense  of  the  larger  view  of  justice  has  not  only  not  been  outraged 
but  has  been  paid  tribute  to.  I  believe,  in  our  English  race  for  instance, 
the  love  of  Justice  is  real — the  stand  taken  over  the  Dreyfus  case  is  a 
fair  index.  Whether  guilty  or  not,  they  feel  that  fair  dealing  has 
been  ignored  to  pander  to  a  national  vanity. 

We  may  therefore  expect  that  unless  the  theory  of  Reincarnation 
can  be  shown  to  harmonise  with  the  nation's  sense  of  justice  it  will 
fail  to  take  any  hold  on  the  nation's  heart  And  it  is  precisely  because 
it  can  be  shown  to  so  completely  harmonise  with  the  facts  of  life  in  all 
their  infinite  variety,  that  what  we  teim  Karma  is  always  found  bound 
together  as  inseparable  with  Reincarnation.  The  plain  teaching  re- 
garding Reincarnation  is  being  so  constantly  put  hef ore  the  world  by 
the  T.S.,  that  by  this  time  it  is  fairly  well  understood  by  those  who  come 
to  our  meetings,  and  indeed  it  has  spread  itself  far  and  wide,  but  it  is 
too  much  to  claim  that  the  vast  and  wonderful  arrangements  made  for 
coupling  justice  to  us  all  with  it,  is  also  understood.  The  understand- 
ing  of  it  can  onlj  come  by  earnest  and  determined  study  of  it  at  some 
period  of  our  lives.  The  fact  that  some  of  us  seem  to  see  the  justice  of 
it,  from  the  very  first,  only  means  that  at  some  time  in  past  lives  ^e 
hav^  worked  hard  at  the  many  problems  it  presents,  and  have  solved  some 
of  them  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  intellect  and  contentment  of  the  hearL 
gome   of  these  problems  mu&t  be  admitted  to  be  very  difficult,  bringing 
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gacb  dreadfal  situations  ia  their  trail  that  the  firmest  believer  and  the 
one  possessing  the  deepest  intellectnal  and  intaitional  certitude  regard- 
ing them,  is  often  at  a  loss  for  any  explanation ;  but  this  we  must  expect, 
and  should  receive  the  very  presentations  of  them  to  us  as  spurs  to  our 
better  understanding  of  its  marvellous  complexities.  Justno^v  I  am  not 
going  to  attempt  jto  wrestle  with  any  of  tliese  complexities — even  were  I 
able  to  give  you  a  capable  exhibition  of  dexterity  with  them,  which  I 
certainly  am  not  I  purpose  only  putting  forward  a  few  of  its  broad 
features  only,  in  the  hope  that  they  may  explain  for  yon,  as  they  have 
for  me,  some  of  the  more  ordinary  facts  regarding  our  relations  with 
each  other. 

Many  months  ago,  I  came  to  hear  of  a  short  English  deGnition  of 
karma  which  struck  me  at  onc^  by  its  brevity  and  comprehensiveness. 
It  was  defined  us  ''  Cause  and  Effect  and  Character.**  Please  particularly 
note  well  the  last  word.  For  a  motto  at  the  head  of  any  work  on  karma 
we  may  always  choose  ^*  Whatsoever  a  man  sows  that  shall  he  also 
reap."  This  is  broadly  what  the  generality  of  us  think  karma  means, 
and  it  works  mainly  on  this  pivot.  Yet  there  is  interlaced  with  this  a 
most  complex  series  of  small  part«,  wheels  and  springs  of  the  vast 
machine,  which  are  so  plainly  responsible  for  modification  in  the  working 
of  the  whole,  that  it  is  seen  at  once  that  cast-iron  cause  and  effect  does 
not  always  work  out  as  we  expected.  These  subsidiary  wheels  and 
springs  and  their  modifications,  we  may  all  bring  under  the  terra 
"  Character." 

One  thing  seems  very  clear  to  me  in  connection  with  karma,  and 
that  is,  the  danger  of  seeing  in  it  a  oast-iron  system  of  cause  and  effect 
which,  alone,  would  make  of  us  all  so  many  plotting  and  perhaps  selfish 
machines  for  building  up  our  minds  and  arranging  all  our  lives  with  the 
Tiew  of  making  up  a  good  credit  balance  of  deserving  or  harmless  actions 
to  our  account,  avoiding  all  that  tends  to  go  against  ns  on  the  other 
aide.  So  that  having  delivered  ourselves  from  dependence  on  a  vicarious 
Redeemer,  we  rivet  about  us  chains  afresh,  by  self-centred  efforts  to 
achieve  salvation  or  liberation  from  the  wheel  which  '*  goes  round  un- 
ceasingly,*' by  piling  up  what  is  called  a  good  karmic  record.  To  be 
wrapped  up  in  this  view  of  karma  is  only  to  exchange  one  form  of  selfish 
effort  for  the  salvation  of  one's  own  soul,  for  another  form  of  it.  If  we 
associate  karma  with  thoughts  of  repeated  lives  as  means  only  of  our  own 
progress  to  perfection,  or  as  securing  for  us  in  the  following  life  a  better 
social  position  or  a  better  intellectual  surrounding,  why  then  we  are  on 
much  the  same  plane  of  effort  as  the  person  who  wastes  his  life  in  pain- 
ful efforts  simply  to  save  his  own  miserable  soul,  pet  haps  from  fear  of  a 
punishment  to  last  forever  for  those  whose  souls  he  conceives  of  as  not 
saved.  If  by  patting  the  law  of  karma  before  people  we  are  only  going  to 
alter  and  deepen  their  reasons  for  self -salvation,  we  had  better  let  all  of 
it  alone.  Our  standard  would,  I  think,  be  infinitely  lower  than  thnt  of 
many  high-minded  materialists  who,  seeing  no  promise  of  any  reward 
for  good  4eed8,  and  dreading  no  judgment  in  an  rafter  life  for  eyil  ones, 
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jet  ehoose  to  give  tSect  to  the  noblest  that  is  in  tbeni.  The  CEieed  of 
Hnxley  and  Darwiu  woald  be  a  noble  one.  compared  with  oars  if  tliis  is 
to  be  onr  motive.  So  indeed  would  Bradlaagh's  motive  for  noble  effort 
far  transcend  ours — tlie  man  who,  being  asked  what  motive  to  phi  Ian-: 
thropio  work  he  thought  could  be  found  for  the  believer  in  Free 
Thought,  replied,  •'  Motive  enough,  though  only  our  dead  body  in  the 
ditch  may  serve  as  a  bndge  for  others  to  pass  over."  Is  this  not.  felt 
at  once  to  be  a  high  standard  of  motive  for  action  in  this  life,  and  shall 
that  of  our  Theosophy  be  any  lower  than  this  ? 

No,  knowledge  of  the  law  of  karma  *'  can  only  come  to  us  wit.h 
benefit,  in  the  shape  of  cause  and  effect,  when  we  can  set  in  motion  causes 
to  bring  about  effects  not  so  much  for  our  own  good  as  for  the  general 
good,  or  to  abstain  from  bad  lines  of  life,  not  that  ourselves  shall  be 
kept  dean,  but  because  it  is  right  to  abstain.  To  do  this,  to  choose  this 
line  instinctively,  as  thoufrh  no  other  were  possible,  without  any  regard 
to  the  results  to  ourselves,  but  in  spite  of  all  results  ;  to  bo  prepared  to 
obey  the  right  though,  as  St.  Paul  says, "  I  myself  should  be  a  castaway," 
the  man  who  stands  in  such  a  position  is  quite  unassaiiabie  by  any 
combination  of  misfortunes. 

Man  is  the  maker  of  his  own  destiny,  propelled  into  the  raid&t  of  an 
evolution  governed  by  the  complicated  mechanism  of  this  law  of  kar- 
ma and,  checked  at  every  step,  he  has  to  achieve  his  own  liberation  from 
the  lower  sphere  of  the  law's  operations  ;  to  carve  out  his  own  charac- 
ter till  it  is  fit  to  place  him  in  higher  regions  than  those  limited  by  physi- 
cal life.  We  are  all  doing  this  by  degrees.  Man  has  various  bodie9 
provided  him  which  bring  him  into  touch  with  such  of  the  planes  of  Na- 
ture as  the  growth  of  his  character  or  soul  require  experienee  in  for  that 
growth,  and  certain  causes  associated  with. any  of  these  bodies  produce 
effects  upon  the  plane  to  which  it  belongs,  upon  itself  and  upon  others 
on  the  same  plane.  Mind  develops  with  these  bodies  and  at  a  certain 
stage  is  able  to  produce  changes  of  the  body.  We  quit«  agree  that 
mind  govenm  matter.  Mind,  the  Divine  Mind,  Creative  Thought,  pro- 
duced the  Universe,  set  our  sun  and  planets  in  motion,  but  all  is 
governed  by  fixed  laws,  all  determined  upon  before  the  first  turn  of  the 
wheel  was  made.  There  are  schools  who  hold  that  thought  can  govern 
matter  to  such  an  extent  as  to  ignore  Universal  Law,  but  it  cannot  he 
so.  Thought  is  probably  the  greatest  power  pat  into  our  possession, 
and  it  produces  wonders,  what  some  call  miracles,  but  it  can  only  work 
within  the  law.  An  accident  occurs  in  the  street  and  a  man  breaks  his 
leg.  The  law  commonly  applying  is  that,  set  the  bones  in  proper  place 
again  and  keep  them  there  for  so  many  days  or  weeks  and  Nature  will 
knit  the  bones  together  again.  Because  in  some  cases  we  find  powers 
of  an  abnormal  kind  have  healed  such  a  fracture  by  a  touch  only,  we  are 
not  io  jump  at  the  conclusion  that  the  law  has.  been  ignored  :  due 
cRuse  has  been  set  in  motion  though  so  rapidly  we  could  not  follow  its 
effects — we  only  see   the  final  results.    Thus  a  man   suffering  frofp   f^ 
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80-eaUed  incurable  injury  or  disease  has  been  oared  by  one  oi  the  Great 
Ones  in  a  night. 

So  in  tbe  realm  of  moral  law  cause  and  effect  hold  sway.  <*  Do 
one  wrong,  an  equal  retribution  must  be  made.*'  Does  this  mean  a 
going  back  to  the  **  Eye  for  an  eye  aiid  a  tooth  for  a  tooth  "  Mosaic 
Law  ?  The  Pliarisees  who  are  said  to  have  crucified  the  holy  Nazarene 
allowed  that  they  were  enforcing  the  good  law,  but  it  didn't  concern  them 
unless  it  worked  the  effect  at  once — the  finer  operations,  the  **  Dharma 
tarrying  long'*  was  nothing  to  them.  A  much  larger  view  of  karma  is  put 
before  ns ;  much  more  is  demanded  of  the  man  who  can  grasp  something 
of  the  large  patience  of  the  law  in  dealing  out  our  effects  to  us.  To 
him  who  understands,  the  law  will  bring  with  it  certain  kinds  of  acts, 
immediate  effects  ;  with  others  somewhat  deferred  ones  ;  with  others 
again,  long  postponed  ones  but  quite  inevitable.  As  he  receives  these 
effects  so  will  fresh  causes  be  set  in  motion,  and  the  character  is  what 
will  determine  this.  The  student  of  the  law  of  karma,  upon  right 
lines,  will  bring  upon  himself  the  total  results  of  the  operations  of  karma 
in  the  past,  which  have  gone  to  form  his  own  character,  to  bear  upon 
every  fresh  experience  of  karmic  character,  which  his  life  brings  to  him, 
and  will  use  it  for  transmutation  into  faculty  of  the  soul  by  accepting 
all  it  brings  as  part  of  the  good  law.  Do  we  not  see  this  in  everyday 
life  ?  An  accident  happens,  several  persons  are'hurt ;  amongst  them  will 
}je  those  who  fume  and  fret,  but  there  will  be  those  who  are  resigned 
to  the  position,  do  not  let  it  worry  them  and  will  not  be  all  the  while 
chafing  at '  their  awful  luck.* 

We  have  no  space  here  to  take  up  the  tremendons  questions  of 
freewill  and  necessity,  or  of  hereditary  tendency  ;  these  may  well 
form  subjects  to  be  spoken  of  by  themselves,  and  the  first,  especially, 
forms  aenbject  so  complex  as  to  compel  most  of  us  to  let  it  alone.  I 
propose  to  take  up  these  at  some  future  time,  being  content  now  with 
an  attempt  to  show  the  broad  lines  upon  which  the  T.  S.,  in  spite  of  the 
terrible  suffering,  of  all  the  dreadful  tight  places  some  of  us  are  pushed 
into,  makes  still  the  statement  that  *'  Justice  Harbours  All." 

Necessity  is  a  vast  compulsion  beginning  with  the  dawn  of  an  evolu- 
tion, leading  down  to  the  crystals,  the  metals  and  the  rocks,  and  up 
through  the  vegetable  forms  of  life  to  the  wider  expenence  of  anitaials 
with  human  consciousness,  and  it  goes  on  working  from  this  point, 
checked  and  modified  by  the  action  upon  it  of  the  character  as  it  is  built 
np.  In  the  earlier  stages  there  is  as  yet  no  character  to  bring  about 
these  modifications.  For  instance,  two  sheep  placed  in  similar  straits, 
though  out  of  sight  of  each  other,  will  probably  act  alike.  Two  men  so 
placed,  though  apparently  similar  in  acquirement,  will  not  do  so  always, 
by  any  means.  A  fire  takes  place  in  a  stable, — the  horses  will  probably 
remain  to  perish.  But  at  the  wreck  of  a  steamer,  one  man  will  cut  his 
way  with  a  knife,  to  the  nearest  boat,  another  remains  to  be  the  moans 
pf  getliqg  otheffi  ashpre  upon  f^  life-line  ;  it  matters  not  whether  both 
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are  saved  or  drowued,   character  has  decided  what  fresh   karma  sb<:>iild 
come  out  of  it. 

Do  not  translate  this  into  meaning  that  character  nullifies  karma. 
Were  it  so,  the  lack  of  character  would  leave  us  the  eternal  toy  of  karmio 
cause  and  effect.  The  wheel  goes  round  unceasingly,  hut  the  effect  is  a 
propulsion  of  the  units  "  upward  and  onward  for  evermore." 

Doubtless  there  are  those  of  us  whose  course  is  at  present  very  slow 
and  many  indeed  are  the  bitfcer  experiences  which  the  karmic  law  brings 
with  it  and,  life  after  life,  a  soul  may  seem  to  get  deeper  and  deeper  into 
karmic  debt,  to  be  so  involved  as  to  make  it  seem  hopeless  ever 
to  wipe  out  the  score  it  has  written  up  by  action  ;  but  character  is  formed 
only  by  experience,  and  there  lives  not  the  soul  that  shall  not  come  to  the 
time  when  the  wealth  of  its  gleanings  from  evil  as  well  as  good  will  be 
such  as  to  make  up  a  character  able  to  decree  for  itself  a  certain  future 
line  of  life ;  one  that  will  quickly  burn  up  the  karmic  effects  of  the 
past ;  and  it  may  well  be  that  those  who  have  come  throngh  the  tightest 
places — ^been  the  deepest  immersed  in  the  slough — shall  be  the  brightest 
and  the  strongest  among  the  units  produced  by  the  evolution  of  our 
time. 

W.G.John. 


ATOMIC  EVOLUTION. 
(Concluded  fromp,  718.) 

BUT  in  Nature  nothing  is  left  idle  and  useless,  the  vegetable  monad  is 
on  the  watch  for  suitable  material  to  clothe  itself,  and  tliongh  the 
material  is  only  coarse  and  poor,  \t  manages  to  ntilize  thn  detached 
atoms  as  a  filling  for  its  plainest  forms — say  a  lichen. 

Now  I  do  not  mean  to  infer  that  a  lichen  is  the  lowest  form  of 
vegetable  life,  and  that  from  it  the  other  forms  havesprnng;  there  ai^e 
no  doubt  many  other  lower  and  simpler  forms  ;  and  also  other  condi- 
tions and  influences  have  been  at  work,  to  prepare  the  earth's  crnsfc  for 
veeretable  life.  I  use  it  merely  as  an  example  well  known  to  every  one, 
which  by  its  very  slow  responsiveness  to  external  influences  and 
almost  indefinite  term  of  existence,  shows  that  the  materials  of  which 
its  physical  body  is  built  are  destitute  of  power  to  respond  to  a  lai^er 
range  of  vibrations.  It  is  outwardly  almost  resembling  the  rock  on 
which  it  grows* 

While  speaking  of  the  lichen,  it  is  interesting  to  not>e  that  it  does 
not  occur  in  and  near  large  cities. — Biologists  assign  as  a  cause  for  this, 
that  the  air  in  such  places  is  impregnated  w^ith  smoke,  soot  and  other 
substances,  deleterious  to  the  plant.  From  oar  point  of  view,  this  seems 
to  point  to  the  fact  that  the  atmosphere  in  such  surroundings  is  satura- 
ted with  atoms  of  a  higher  stage  of  evolution,  for  the  chemical  consti- 
tuents of  smoke,  A^.,  are  undoubtedly  derived  from  higher  forms  of  life. 
Put  these  ^nrrQundings  abound  al^  ^itb  tbe  aton^io  en^anations  of  men 
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and  animals,  and  these  require  higher  forms  of  life,  for  iheir  farther 
evolation  than  the  lichen  material.  Snch  higher  forms,  in  their  more 
complex  strnctnre,  absorb  this  material  for  the  stractnre  of  organs  of 
lower  f auctions. 

Bat  however  long  and  uneventful  the  life-cycle  of  a  lichen  be,  its 
atoms  are  subjected  to  more  varied  influences  than  they  were  in  the 
stone.  Wind  and  weather  impart  to  it  some  little  motion,  the  circula- 
tion of  moisture  within  its  cell  walls,  and  again  the  inactivity  and  lethar- 
gic state  during  periods  of  dryness,  provide  different  and  more  varied 
conditions  which  leave  their  impression  on  the  material.  Aud  when 
the  lichen-format  last  dies,  the  atoms  can  be  assimilated  in  higher 
plant  forms,  where  the  acqnired  experience  can  find  expression.  Beap- 
pearing  in  the  moss,  the  atoms  respond  already  to  more  vivid  color 
vibrations,  and  learn  again  greater  differences  in  light  and  shade,  and 
freer  motion  under  the  influence  of  atmospheric  cniTents.  Then  in 
other  plant  forms,  grasses,  <&c,,  these  experiences  are  utilized,  and  under 
different  conditions  are  accentuated  and  augmented. 

So  the  atoms  rise,  with  their  increase  of  experience  and  increased 
power  of  responsiveness  to  different  vibrations,  into  higher  and  more 
developed  forms;  they  help,  after  long  cycles  of  evolutionary  activity,  to 
fill  the  more  complex  forms  of  shrubs,  and  then  the  mighty  trees. 

Here  their  experience  becomes  more  extended  ;  they  are,  within 
the  branches  and  leaves,  swayed  by  the  gentlest  breeze  and  tossed  under 
the  influence  of  the  tempest ;  towering  aloft  tbey  are  bathed  in  light 
of  son  and  moon  and  the  glorious  colors  of  the  sunset-sky.  And  in 
time  they  begin  to  reflect  these  colors,  not  at  once,  for  their  responsive- 
ness is  still  feeble,  and  for  ages  they  are  subjected  to  these  influences 
in  evergreen  trees,  where  the  life-cycle  of  individual  parts,  as  leaves  or 
needles,  is  very  great.  Bat  when  they  have  assimilated  all  the  experi- 
ence attainable  in  these  conditions,  they  are  taken  np  into  the  higher 
forms  of  deciduous  trees,  which  are  more  highly  developed  in 
structure  and  functions,  responding  more  readily  to  the  influences 
of  the  varying  seasons  and  varying  temperatures,  which  are  offering  to 
the  atomic  hosts  shorter 'but  ever  i-ecurring  cycl^  of  varying  activity, 
in  greater  ranges. 

With  the  Spring-season,  myiiads  of  atoms  are  absorbed  by  the 
tree,  to  build  new  branches  and  clothe  itself  with  a  mantle  of  leaves, 
which  reflect  durjug  their  cycle  of  activity  many  different  shades  of 
green,  forming  for  our  atoms  a  school  where  greater  attainments  can 
be  acquired. 

And  with  the  Autumn  the  atomic  leaf-school  becomes  closed,  but, 
before  dispersing,  a  grand  exhibition  is  made,  to  convince  the  world  of 
the  proficiency  attained  by  the  little  scholars.  They  have  learnt  to 
correspond  to  higher  color- vibrations,  and  reproduce  the  brilliant  shades 
of  the  sanset  sky,  before  departing.  They  may  fall  short  of  their  pattern 
in  bnllianoy,  for  the  original  rock- vibiYttions  still  tinge  the  atomic  life 
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and  give  a  shade  of  brown,  of  earfchiness,  yet  whafc  an  advance  from 
the  dull  shades  of  the  lichen  to  the  aaturonal  purple  and  yellow  shades 
of  the  dying  leaves  ! 

With  the  fall  of  the  leaves  decay  begins  ;  the  atoms  are  set  free  to 
enter  other  fields  of  activity.  According  to  their  proficiency  they  are 
absorbed,  some  into  the  lower  forms  of  animal  life,  some  into  other 
plant  forms  where  their  attainments  can  find  ezpi^ssion  and  further 
extension.  We  find  them  again,  famishing  tlie  delicate  shades  and 
odors  of  forest  flowers,  filling  the  forms  of  higher  developed  plants 
whose  more  active  circulatory  and  nervous  systems  require  atoms  of 
greater  sensitivenees,  to  fill  their  forms  efficiently. 

But  in  a  sketch  of  this  kind  we  cannot  follow  the  atoms  in  all  their 
successive  stages ;  we  can  only  hint  at  a  few  of  them,  for  their  number  is 
legion^  and  then  take  up  a  more  important  factor  in  atomic  evolution. 

So  far,  we  have  only  followed  the  atoms  as  they  are  absorbed  and 
utilized  by  plants.  But  the  plants  themselves  are  utilized  as  building- 
material  for  the  physical  bodies  of  animals  and  men,  and  so  lead  their 
atomic  constituents  into  fresh  and  higher  cycles  of  evolution,  where 
more  numerous  and  wider  ranges  of  experience  are  offering. 

£ven  in  the  lower  animal  forms,  the  atoms  are  brought  in  contact 
with  the  vibrations  of  sentient  life,  and  every  life-phase  so  passed,  leaves 
its  impress  as  greater  sensitiveness  to  more  varied  vibrations.  Within 
the  bodies  of  the  higher  evolved  animals,  atoms  of  all  stages  of  evolntion 
find  a  field  for  experience.  The  lower  classes,  which  have  just  emerged 
from  the  mineral  state,  find  a  place  in  building  the  bony  skeleton. 
Those  of  higher  attainment  form  the  material  filling  the  cell  walls  of 
hair,  skin  and  other  tissue.  Greater  sensitiveness  is  required  of  those 
filling  the  organs  of  the  more  important  functions  of  life,  and  the 
highest  developed  find  a  field  of  usefulness  and  experience  in  forming 
the  physici^l  material  of  nerve  fibre  and  brain  cells. 

And  as  the  atoms  rise  in  evolution,  their  cycles  of  activity  become 
ever  more  rapid.  Passing  from  the  animal  body,  they  are  absorbed 
again  by  lower  organisms,  enabling  plants  of  higher  evolved  form  to 
give  physical  expression  to  higher  attributes,  in  enhanced  color,  odor, 
and  greater  sensitiveness,  and  perhaps  even  stimulating  the  plant  to  a 
vj^ricd  expression  of  its  own  evolutionary  status,  with  the  impulse  they 
brought  t)ver  from  their  contact  with  animal  life. 

It  may  be  contended  that  all  that  has  so  far  been  advanced  does 
not  give  satisfactory  proof  that  the  atom  is  an  evolving  entity  which 
accumulates  experience,  as  the  result  of  activity  in  varying  oonditioiis, 
and  which  retains  and  shows  this  experience  as  an  increased  power  to 
respond  to  external  impulses  in  an  ever  increasing  range. 

True,  in  man's  present  condition  of  development,  it  is  impossible, 
except  for  the  advanced  few,  to  study  and  follow  the  evolution  of  even 
physical  atoms  by  direct  perception.  We  have  to  content  ourselves  for 
the  present  with  conclusions  drawn  by  inference,  but  such  conclnsiona 
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become  probable,  if  not  convinoing^,  as  they  rationally  explain  or  give 
plausible  reasons  for  phenomena  whiob  nnder  former  conceptions  could 
not  be  logically  explained. 

Some  of  these  phenomena  have  been  mentioned,  and  the  sfcadent 
will  find  more  corroboration  as  other  instances  and  phenomena  are 
studied  by  the  light  of  our  theosophical  teaching. 

We  can  observe  that  when,  nnder  certain  conditions,  atoms,  strongly 
impressed  with  animal  life  impulses,  accumulate  without  having  an 
adequate  number  of  lower  atoms  associated  with  them,  plant  life  has  to 
give  way  before  the  lower  oinlers  of  animal  life. 

Sheep  pasturing  in  considerable  nnmbers  on  rich  soil,  eniich  the 
ground  so  mnch  by  their  excreta  and  exhalations  that,  after  some  time, 
the  grass  begins  to  disappear  in  patches ;  and  on  examination  one  finds 
these  patches  teeming  with  animal  life  of  lower  orders.  The  ground 
has  to  be  cultivated  to  mix  the  poorer  sabsoil  with  the  over  rich 
surface  matter,  to  obtain  again  conditions  for  healthy  plant  life. 

There  we  find  that  the  atoms  filling  the  grass,  by  passing  several 
times  through  the  animal  bodies  of  the  sheep,  become  strongly  impress- 
ed with  higher  life-impalses,  and  are  able  to  respond  to  higher  condi- 
tions than  the  lov^  vegetation  in  the  form  of  grass  can  offer,  and  the 
more  active  animal  monad  steps  in  and  absorbs  them  for  its  lower 
forms. 

One  can  trace  in  the  atoms  filling  animal  bodies,  attributes  which 
they  exhibited  in  gradually  increasing  intensity  in  their  lower  stages  ; 
especially  is  this  the  case  with  odoriferous  vibrations.  We  can  observe 
this  in  the  breaking  up  of  animal  matter,  the  decaying  of  corpses,  when 
the  atoms,  hitherto  arranged  in  certain  combinations  in  molecules  and 
cells,  subordinate  to  the  higher  life  ensouling  the  animal  form,  are  set 
free  and  re-arrange  themselves  according  to  their  inherent  affinities. 
The  subjection  and  restraint  in  which  they  were  kept  and  forced  ^o 
certain  duties,  in  combinations  perhaps  not  congenial  to  them,  are  just 
their  evolutionary  training  to  fit  them  for  higher  stages.  But  once  the 
ensouling,  controlling  life  of  the  form  is  withdrawn,  the  atoms  either 
re-arrange  themselves,  or  attract  other  atoms  from  the  surrounding 
ones  with  which  they  harmonize  in  vibration,  and  thus  form  combi- 
nations which  furnish  the  characteristic  sickening  odor  of  decaying 
animal  matter.  Science  has  managed  to  extract  some  of  these  odorifer- 
ous atoms,  or  rather  force  them  artificially  out  of  their  self-chosen 
combinations,  and  has  produced  in  this  way  aromas  similar  to  those 
given  out  by  scented  flowers.  It  seems  therefore  reasonable  to  suppose 
that  the  odor  of  animal  matter  and  flowers  is  caused  by  atoms  of  the 
same  or  similar  vibratory  states. 

The  remarkable  tenacity  with  which  some  substances  retain  their 
particular  odor  without  losing  in  substance,  seems  to  indicate  that  the 
odor  is  not  mailer  given  out  which  impinges  on  the  nerves  of  smell, 
bat  rather  tlie  power  of  the  atoms,  or  molecules,  constituting  snch  snb* 
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stance,  to  awaken  in  the  sarroandio^  etber  odoriferous  vibrations. 
Musk  is  a  good  example  of  this  chiss  of  matter.  I  recently  came  acttMS 
a  statement,  that  in  bailding  one  of  the  older  churches  at — if  I  remem- 
ber rightly — Moscow,  mask  was  mixed  with  the  mortar,  and  oven  now, 
after  centuries,  the  odor  is  still  plainly  perceptible.  If  the  substance 
were  given  out  with  the  odor,  it  would  be  reasonable  to  suppose  that 
it  might  be  exhausted  after  such  lapse  of  time  ;  but  taking  the  atomic 
vibration  theory,  then  the  odoriferous  power  is  retained,  because  the 
fragrant  particles  in  the  mortar  are  protected  somewhat  from  external 
impacts,  which  would  in  time  alter  their  vibratory  standard,  and  thereby 
their  peculiar  odor. 

In  all  these  instances,  of  course,  the  phenomena  observed  may  not 
be  directly  attributable  to  atoms  per  se  ;  they  seem  rather  the  result  of 
aggregations  of  atoms,  or  of  molecules,  but  then  after  all,  it  is  the  con- 
dition of  the  different  atoms  which,  harmonizing  in  their  combinations, 
pi*odnce  the  different  characteristic  phenomena,  as  odor,  color,  &c. 

The  indefatigable  chemist,  in  his  researches,  has  succeeded  in  produ- 
cing, artificially,  different  flavors  and  odors  of  fruits  and  blossoms.  By 
patiently  studying  tbe  affinities  of  molecules  and  atoms,  he  has  learnt  to 
make  use  of  their  sympathies  and  antipathies.  He  induces  certain 
atoms  to  leave  their  associations,  by  bringing  them  in  contact  with 
others,  for  which  they  have  greater  affinity,  and  substitutes  others  of 
known  character,  which  harmonize  in  a  different  way  with  the  remain- 
ing ones.  Thus  he  has  attained  combinations  which  were  formerly 
only  produced  in  the  secret  laboratory  of  nature.  But  whence  are  the 
atoms  derived  which  he  uses  for  these  combinations,  and  why  is  it 
that  they  bear  the  characteristic  of  producing  these  fruit  flavors  and 
odors  P  As  just  mentioned,  some  have  attained  this  characteristic  during 
their  sojourn  in  animal  bodies.  A  far  greater  number  are  obtained 
apparently  from  mineral  matter,  from  mineral  coal,  or  as  usually  said, 
from  ooal-tar*products.  But  mineral  coal,  as  is  well  known,  is  the 
product  of  vegetable  matter  decomposed  under  the  action  of  moisture 
and  heat,  with  the  partial  exclusion  of  air,  and  so  becoming  fossilized. 
Although  the  matter  containipg  these  atoms  has  assumed  under  these 
conditions  a  mineral  appearance,  the  atoms  have  retained  their,  status 
attained  dunng  their  cycles  in  the  vegetable  form,  and  those  which  had 
gained  the  power  to  respond  to  odoriferous  vibrations,  when  set  free 
again,  exhibit  their  acquired  attribute,  and  when  arranged  in  different 
combinations,  exhibit  the  same  varieties  of  odor  which  we  find  produced 
by  flowers  and  fruit. 

The  same  holds  good  with  those  atoms  which  had  in  those  ante- 
diluvian days  become  pix>ficient  in  color  vibrations.  The  chemist  ab- 
stracts them  again  from  the  coal  and  so  produces  the  great  range  of 
colors  represented  by  the  aniline  pigments. 

It  may  be  asked,  what  then  is  the  highest  state  which  phy- 
sical atoms  can  attain  in   their  cycle  of  evolution,  and  >vhat  is  their 
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nHimate  destiny  ?  To  both  questions  the  correct  answer  is  of  coarse 
only  obtainable  by  the  liberated  consciousness  acting  in  higher  yehicles 
than  physical  brain  matter.  Bat  1)y  analogy  we  might  attempt  to  in* 
fer  an  answer  to  the  first. 

Man's  body  is  acknowledged  to  be  the  highest  form  of  physical 
mfttter,  and  the  brain  tbe  highest  physical  organ  through  which  mind 
acts  as  intelligence.  Of  the  different  parts  of  the  brain,  there  is  one 
little  oi^An  whose  action  or  use  is  unknown  to  science — the  Pineal 
Oland.  Some  have  connected  it  with  mind,  and  Descartes  saw  in  it  the 
seat  of  the  soul.  But  we  have  been  taught  that  occultism  declares  it 
to  be  the  chief  organ  of  clairvoyance,  the  organ  of  spiritaal  sight  in 
the  human  brain,  through  the  action  of  which  man  becomes  temporarily 
omniscient^  or  conscious  on  the  spiritual  plane  while  in  the  physical 
body.  In  this  gland  is  found  after  death,  "a  concretion  of  a  yellowish 
suhstance,  semi-transparent,  brilliant  and  hard,"  which,  "  upon  analysis, 
is  found  to  be  composed  of  animal  matter,  phosphate  of  lime  and 
carbonate  "  (see  "Secret  Doctriue,"  Vol.  II.,  page  305,  et  seq,^  and  Vol. 
III.,  psge  504,  et  seq,). 

Now  scientists  affirm  that  all  nerve-matter  and  especially  brain 
substance  is  very  rich  in  phosphates, — phosphate  of  lime  and  phosphoric 
acid.  The  concretion  of  phosphate  of  lime  in  the  Pineal  Oland  after 
death  seems  to  indicate  that  phosphoric  atoms,  or  finer  atoms  bound 
by  them,  are  aggregated  there  in  especially  large  numbers  during  life, 
and  the  well  known  fact  that  phosphorus  combines  very  rapidly  with 
oxygen,  decomposing  under  its  action  in  a  white,  luminous  vapor,  might 
be  the  reason  that  the  proper  stractnre  of  this  organ  cannot  be  observed, 
after  death.  The  ruling  life  of  the  form  being  withdrawn,  oxygen  at 
once  starts  its  free  activity  in  atximic  evolntion,  by  combining  with  tbe 
atoms  of  which  phosphorus  seems  to  l)e  a  vehicle,  and  which  fill  the 
delicate  structure.  The  form  is  thus  destroyed,  leaving  its  ruins  as  a 
concretion  of  phosphate  of  lime,  the  coarser  animal  matter,  and  phos- 
phoric acid. 

This  seems  to  be  further  corroborated  by  the  established  fact  that 
nerve  and  brain  mattei*  during  life  reacts  neutrally,  whereas  after 
death  it  at  once  shows  an  acid  reaction.  One  can  understand  therefrom, 
also,  why  physiologists  differ  in  their  description  of  nerve  structure, 
from  occultists  and  even  ordinary  clairvoyants ;  the  former  describing 
them  as  solid  fibres,  somewhat  akin  to  telegraph  wires,  whereas  the 
latter  describe  them  as  hollow  threads,  tubes  for  the  circulation  and 
distribution  of  the  life-ethers.  But  as  nerve  and  general  brain  matter 
are  not  so  rich  in  phosphorus  as  the  Pineal  Gland,  the  more  inert 
animal  matter  being  more  preponderating  in  their  composition,  their 
general  form  is  preserved  after  death  while  the  Pineal  Gland  collapses 
altogether,  showing  only  a  heap  of  debris. 

The  conclusion  we  can  come  to,  then,  is  that  the  structure  of  the 
physical  orgati  for  spiritual  activity  is  mainly  filled  with  phOsphor-like 
4toin9|  or  rfi^ther  highly  sensitive  i^toms  which  are  boand  t^nd  held  by 
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phospbor-atoDM,  and  which,  hiivin|^  passed  t)Li'OQgh  iboir  cjeles  of 
highefit  physieal  aetiviiy,  having  acted  as  lyiediams  for  spiritoal  sight, 
are  set  free  again  as  lamiiioas  fire^mist,  and  so  return  to  a  at^^e  a^a]ogQ^s 
to  the  primary  cosmic  fire-mist,  bat  plos  the  experience  gathered  and 
sensitiveness  gained  in  atomic  evolution. 

The  solid,  unresponsive  physical  atom  has  hecome  etherealissed 
again.  It  has,  in  its  long  ages  of  training  and  innnuierable  schools  for 
experience,  learnt  to  respond  to  all  vibrations,  from  the  coarsest  impact 
to  the  highest  of  subtle  spiritual  thought  waves,  and,  to  make  another 
bold  guess,  it  now  seems  to  correspond  somewhat  to  elemental  essence 
and,  as  such,  enters  the  second  great  evolutionary  wave,  the  evolution  of 
form. 

As  said  before,  the  foregoing  arguments  are,  after  all,  so  far,  only 
speculation^  If  snd  how  far  the  inferences  can  be  verified,  will  depend 
on  the  progress  we  make  in  theosophic  study  and  theosophio  life.  But 
I  think  it  will  be  conceded  that  there  is  an  atomic  evolution  separate 
from  the  monadic  evolution,  in  the  study  of  which,  being  partly  on 
the  physical  plane,  all  theosophic  students  may  take  part.  If  we 
theosophists  (speaking  of  us  general  students)  would  only  emulate  the 
patience  and  undaunted  perseverance  of  materialistic  scientists,  and 
study  natnre  by  the  light  of  what  has  been  transmitted  to  us  of  the 
archaic  wisdom  through  Mme.  Blavatsky,  and  so  greatly  augmented 
through  the  labouis  of  Mrs.  Besant,  we  should  soon  help  to  span  the  gap 
which  now  divides  western  from  eastern  philosophy.  But  to  do  this 
succeBsfully  we  must  throw  the  old  preconceived  notions  aside.  Having 
accepted  the  ethical  teachings  of  Theosophy  and  recognised  their  inherent 
truth,  surely  it  is  an  insult  to  our  teachers  to  try  their  teachings  on 
oth«r  subjects  by  our  old  rules,  and  reject  them,  if  not  in  accord  with 
these  rales,  without  having  honestly  tried  to  grasp  the  subject  from 
their  point  of  view. 

We  might  make  mistakes  and  misleading  blunders  in  our  concep- 
tion of  the  subjects,  but  what  matters  that  P  The  very  fact  that  we 
mnke  blunders  shows  that  we  work  for  ourselves  and  rely  not  altogether 
on  others  to  think  for  us,  and  the  recognition  of  our  blunders  marks  the 
attainment  of  better  knowledge — we  learn  through  our  failures.  Mme. 
Blavatsky  may  have  made  mistakes  in  details,  she  herself  has  repeated- 
ly warned  us  of  them,  but  the  general  principles  of  an  important 
ittalter,  like  evolution,  will  be  found  correct.  A  knowledge  of  the 
principles  of  evolution  h  fi  sine  qua  non  to  the  attainment  of  occult 
knowledge  and  power,  and  H .  P.  B.  is  acknowledged  to  have  possessed 
high  occult  power. 

The  plan  and  airangement  of  her  writings  were  not  so  much  to  trans- 
mit knowledge,  as  to  develop  the  knowledge  of  the  student,  make  him 
a  thinker  and  then  a  knower.  One  might  liken  her  works  to  one  of 
those  instructive  child-pnzzles,  where  a  picture  is  cut  in  numerous 
small  pieces  of  varying  shape,  and  the  child  kas  to  exert  its  intelligence 
and  power  of  comUnation,  to  place  thepi  together  iw  the  form  of  ihp 
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original  piciare.  So,  numerous  fragments  o£  occult  wisdom  are  scat- 
tered through  the  volumes  of  tbe  *^  Secret  Doctrine,"  and  it  is  for  the 
student  to  exert  his  intelligence  and  intuition  to  find  and  place  them 
together.  If  he  succeed  in  finding  only  a  few,  fitting  together  perfectly, 
he  will  be  recompensed  by  getting  a  glimpse,  an  idea  of  a  possible  whole, 
marvellous  in  its  conception  and  glorious  in  its  beauty, 

H.  F.  Krssal. 


RELIGIOUS  EPOCHS 
AND  THEIR  CONNECTION  WITH  ASTRONOMICAL  DATA. 
A  T  the  present  time  when  we  hear  so  much  about  the  closing  of  ©er- 
J^\.  tain  cycles,  and  so  many  minds  appear  to  be  more  or  less  exercised 
upon  the  subject ;  when  Christians  (whether  reasonably  or  otherwise) 
are  looking  for  <^(>ir  special  *'  Millenium,"  and  Hindns  are  looking  npon 
the  termination  of  the  first  ^ve  thousand  years  of  their  Iron  Age  with 
confused  expectations  ;  it  seems  not  an  unfitting  period  in  which  to 
offer  a  few  notes  npon  the  analogies  which  may  exist  between  various 
religious  epochs,  and  ihe  probable  method  of  their  respective  determina- 
tions 

Theosophists  who,  in  all  the  data  of  the  various  religions,  seek  a 
connecting  link  which  may  poiut  to  the  existence  of  some  common 
nnderljring  system  or  groundwork,  may  not  unreasonably  expect  to  dis- 
cover, in  the  chronological  determinations  used  by  the  religions  of  the 
East  and  the  West,  an  identical  basis,  howsoever  discordant  their  res- 
pective computations  may  at  first  flight  appear,  to  those  who  look  at 
them  superficially. 

The  search  for  such  a  basis  would  doubtless  be  a  work  of  con- 
siderable magnitude,  and  could  not  be  eiffotively.  dealt  with  in  a  short 
paper  like  the  present— nor,  perhaps,  in  many  such.  A  few  instances 
of  the  derivation  of  a  certain  class  of  dates,  with  some  remarks  as  to 
their  probable  correspondences,  must  for  the  present  suffice ;  and  as  one 
of  these  epochs  has  occurred  within  a  short  period  of  the  time  of  writing, 
the  calculations  may  be  the  more  appropriate. 

The  dates  under  consideration  are  those  connected  with  Ithe  transit 
of  the  equinox  from  sign  to  sign,  and  more  particularly  with  tbe  change 
from  the  sign  of  the  Fishes,  where  this  point  has  been  for  more  than 
two  thousand  years,  into  that  of  the  Waterman,  or  Aquarius.  How 
these  dates  are  derived  will  appear  further  on  ;  but  we  may  first  make 
reference  to  a  few  scattered  paragraphs  and  notes  from  various  sources 
which,  at  first  sight,  may  not  appear  to  have  any  special  connection 
with  each  other, 

1.  According  to  some  of  these,  the  Hindu  astronomers  begin  their 
movable  zodiac  from  a  point  which  is  somewhere  between  the  last  of  the 
stars  in  the  constellation  Pisces  and  the  first  in  Aries  ;  but  they  appear 
so  nncertain  as  to  the  exact  point  from  which  they  calculate  (the  two 
constellations  overlapping  con8idei*ably),  and  wjiicfa  poinf}  thev  call  the 
6  ■        ■      *  ■        " 
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Ayanamsai  or  difference  between  the  fixed  and  movable  zodiacs  at  any 
given  epoch,  tbat  all  we  oau  detei^mine  is,  ikai;  ao  far  as  this  arc  is 
concerned,  it  seems  that  in  the  year  1801  A.  J.  C,  it  was  about  twenty 
degrees  and  Home  odd  minatea.*  It  connected  with  the  position  of  a 
star  called  lievati\  now  supposed  to  have  disappeared  from  the  sky,  and 
of  which  more  anon. 

2-  *^  There  are  several  remarkable  cycles  that  come  to  a  close 
about  the  end  of  this  centcry.  First  the  5000  years  of  the  Kaliynga 
cycle ;  again  the  Messianio  cycle  of  the  Samaritan  (also  cabalistic) 
Jews,  of  the  man  connected  with  Flscen  (Ichtbys  or  the  "  Fishman,**  Dag). 
It  is  a  cycle  historic  and  not  very  long,  bat  very  occolt  f  lasting 
about  :^  2155  solar  years,  but  having  a  true  significance  only  tvhen 
computed  by  lunar  months,  §  li  occurred  2410  and  255  B.C.  ;  or 
when  the  equinox  entered  into  tlie  sign  of  the  Ram,  and  again  into 
that  of  Pisces, .  When  it  enters,  in  a  few  years,  tbe  sign  Aqoarina 
psychologists  will  have  some  extra  work  to  do,  and  the  psychic 
idiosyncrasies  of  hamanity  will  enter  on  a  great  change, "|| 

3.  Cassini,  in  some  very  remarkable  passages,**  has  shown  that 
the  true  date  of  nativity  of  Jesus  Christ  mnst  fall  in  tbe  year  of  the 
Jalian  period  4713,  when  there  was  a  mean  conjunction  of  the  sun  and 
moon  on  the  day  of  the  mean  vernal  equinox  (or  its  date  as  derived  from 
an  equal  division  of  tbe  year,  corresponding  to  the  sun's  mean  motioD, 
instead  of  the  true  elliptic  movement) ;  and  that  this  date  is  an  epoch 
connected  with  the  Innisolar  cycles  of  former  ages. 

4.  '*  According  to  solar  months  (of  thirty  days,  one  of  the  calendars 
in  use  among  the  Hebrews)  all  remarkable  events  of  the  Old  Testament 

happened  on  the  days  of  the  equinoxes   and  solstices On   the  same 

cardinal  days,  the  most  remarkable  events  of  the  New  Testament  happen- 
ed ;  for  instance,  the  annunciation,  the  birth  and  the  resurrection  of 
Christ,  and  the  birth  of  John  the  Baptist.  And  thus  wo  learn  that  all 
remarkable  epochs  of  the  New  Testament  were  typically  sanctified  a 
long  time  before  by  the  Old  Testament,  beginning  at  the  day  succeeding 

the  end  of  the  creation,  which    was  the  day  of  the  vernal  equinox 

Then  Christ  arose  from  the  dead  on  the  22nd  March,  17th,  Nisan, 
Sanday,  the  day  of  the  vernal  equinox — that  is,  on  Easter,  or  on  the 
day  when  the  sun  gires  new  life  to  the  earth."  ft 

We  shall  find  that  the  above  notes,  when  carefolly  e^^amined, 
will  provide  sufficient  material  to  show,  ih  what  seems  a  conclusive 
manner,  that  the  religious  methods  of  settling  epochs  are  the  same  in 


*  See  Theosophist,  April  1883. 

t  Much  more  so  than  any  exposure  of  Us  epoch  by  these  methods  can  reveal. 

J  Written  advisedly,  because  the  time  varies  greatly,  and  the  dales  quoted  are 
not  exact. 

§  Hero  the  italics  are  mine. — 8.  8. 

II  Cf.  Ltuiifer,  Nov.  15th.  1887,  No.  3»  p.  174— Article  by  H.  P.  B.  on  the 
*'  E8ot«ric  Character  of  the  Gospels." 

••  Cited  in  "  Anaoalypsis,'*  vol.  T.,  eh.  IT.,  Sec.  1. 

tt  S.  D.,  voU  III.,  p»  138,  quoting  Seyfifarth  and  Ralston  Skinner, 
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prioci{>ie  both  in  the  East  aud  the  West,  aod  ouly  differ  in  the   details 
of  l^beir  application. 

To  begin  with,  we  may  fix  upon  a  tentative  value  for  the  Indian 
Ayanamsa.  In  the  uncertainty  as  to  its  exact  value,  we  may  take  a  mean 
between  the  positions  of  two  stars  among  the  last  in  Pisces  and  first  in 
Aiies  ;  selecting  sach  a<<,  in  the  calcolations  to  follow,  may  give  a  mean 
position  coinciding  most  nearly  with  the  equinox  as  it  was  in  the  year 
255  B.C.»  when  they  are  reduced  from  the  longitudes  they  have  in  the 
year  1801,  by  the  amount  of  precession  in  the  interval.  Such  a  position 
is  not  necessarily  that  adopted  by  the  Hindus  for  the  starRevati,  which 
it  is  pitibable  could  otily  be  found  from  a  comparison  of  many  such 
epochs,  but  is  near  enough  for  present  purposes. 

The  two  stars  used  are,  one  of  the  third  magnitude  in  the  knot 
of  the  two  Hoes  of  Pisces,  and  one  of  the  fourth  magnitude,  which  is  the 
preceding  star  in  the  horn  of  Aries.  In  modern  catalogues  the  first 
is  called  Piscium,  the  last,  Arietis.  The  first  was,  in  1801,  in 
Aries  26''35''2;  the  other  in  Taurus  O''  28''7  ;  so  that  their  average  is 
28"  29'*4!5,  which  is  the  approximate  place  of  Bevati  in  1801.  We 
might  adopt  other  star-combinatioris,  and  use  with  them  sundry  values 
of  the  precessional  motion,  but  the  available  positions  do  not  di£Eer  more 
than  abont  25  minutes  of  arc  at  any  epoch.  And  that  the  adopted 
position  is  sufficiently  correct,  may  be  seen  in  this  manner  :-  -Divide  the 
arc  28°  29^45  by  the  precessional  motion,  50  seconds ;  we  then  get  2052*3 
years  as  quotient,  and  this  taken  backwards  from  1801  leaves  252*8 
B.C.  as  the  date  when  the  assumed  star  was  in  the  equinox,  aud  is  as 
correct  as  the  date  given  by  H.  P.  B. 

Thus  the  date  found  shows  that  the  Indian  Ayanamsa  in  1801 
was  28**  29  nearly  ;  but  as  the  exoteric  value  is  only  20  degrees 
odd,  the  difference  corresponds  to  about  600  years,  which  would  leave 
20^*9'.  This  difference  involving  as  it  does  the  mystic  Neros  quoted 
by  Josephus,  goes  to  show  that  the  popular  exoteric  and  the  semi- 
esoteric  reckonings  begin  from  different  dates — as  might  be  expected  ; 
flcnd  coDfiequently,  that  the  latter  calculate  from  an  epoch  600  years 
earlier  ttiafi  the  former.  Owing  to  the  remaining  uncei^tainty  as  to  the 
positiou  of  the  loet  star  Revati,  the  exact  dates  of  equinoctial  transit 
eatiQ^  be  found  thereby ;  but  they  could  not  in  any  case,  for  these 
dates  are  ultimately  computed  by  means  of  the  lunations  which  fall 
upon  the  equinoxes,  amd  Ibis  is  why  tbeir  true  significance  depends 
upon  lanar  months. 

Different  religious  systems  would  use  dates  corresponding  to  the 
stars  they  might  adopt  as  the  points  where  tli«ir  zodiacs  commenced. 
Whether  the  em'ly  Cbristians  did  so  or  not,  they  appear  to  have  adopt* 
ed  the  equinoctial  lunation  as  their  radix  ;  and  to  prove  this  we  may 
refer  to  Caaelai's  epoch,  which  he  calculates  by  the  Gregorian  or  new 
sl^le;  and  with  Uiis  we  find,  by  the  latest  lunisolar  tables,  the  date 
of  the  mean  new  mooti  at  Bethlehem  in  March  of  the  4713th  year  of 
the  Julian  period  was  the  22ud  day,  at  I2U<  52m,-~astronotnical  reckon* 
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iog — tliat  is,  da  the  23rd,  at  Oh.  52m.  a.h*,  whea  the  mean  loDgitade 
of  tlie  sua  was  'Sb9°  15'.  This  day  was  a  Wednesday  ;  and,  as  being 
the  foiu'th  day  of  the  week,  was  the  same  as  that  assigned  to  the  crea- 
tion of  the  san  and  moon  according  to  Genesis  I.,  14^19.  The  next 
day,  Thursday,  March  24th,  would  therefore  be  the  first  day  of  the 
Hebrew  month  and  the  new  year. 

Thus  it  appears  that  the  mean  conjunction  and  the  mean  equinox 
both  took  place  on  the  same  day  by  our  civil  calendar,  and  from  this 
date,  thus  accurately  determined,  we  may  see  the  peculiar  natuve  of  the 
epochs  required  ;  and  hence  that  any  other  dates,  such  as  those  of  equi- 
noctial transit,  general  conjunctions  of  the  planets,  birth  of  avatars,  Ac-, 
would  all  have  to  differ  from  each  other  by  cycles  which  are  lunisolar — 
such  as  the  Neros,  the  Metonic  cycle  and  its  multiples,  and  so  on. 
Hence,  also,  the  time  which  the  stars  take  to  pass  through  one  sign  of 
the  zodiac  is  to  be  measured  (for  these  purposes)  not  exactly  by  thirty 
degrees  of  the  zodiacal  precession  and  its  corresponding  number  of  years, 
but  by  such  cycles  of  the  sun  and  moon  as  may  accord  most  nearly 
therewith.  It  follows  that  the  date  of  equinoctial  transit,  as  found  by 
the  stars  alone,  is  always  to  be  corrected  by  the  lunations,  and  there- 
fore that  the  dates  2410  and  255  B.C.,  are  only  approximations  to  the 
epochs  required. 

And  this,  too,  is  only  when  we  are  speaking  after  the  manner 
of  the  received  chronology,  where  all  the  processional  cycles  Bve 
nearly  equal ;  but  for  mystic  purposes,  while  the  arrangement  of  the 
lunations  is  adhered  to,  the  amount  of  precession  to  be  accommodated 
may  vary  within  wide  limits,  because  of  the  unequal  spaces  occupied 
by  the  constellations.  It  appears  to  Isave  been  only  the  divisions  of 
almost  exactlj  30^  each  that  were  used  in  the  semi-occult  derivation  of 
dates  by  the  lower  priesthoods  (or  whoever  made  these  calculations), 
the  results  of  which  were  in  any  measure  public  property — the  other 
this  paper  does  not  directly  deal  with. 

In  this  manner  we  shall  find  the  true  date  for  the  nearest  epoch 
before  Christ,  computed  for  the  meridian  of  Benares,  will  be  J.  P.  4455,( 
81d:  Uh.  49m.,  whigh  is  March  22d.  J2h.  49m.  of  the  year  259  B.C., 
or '^arch  23rd  of  the  same  year  at  Oh.  49m.  a.m.;  and  this  vvill  be 
the  date  to  adopt  as  that  when,  according  to  the  Indian  calcnlatioUi  the 
equinox  changed  from  Aries  into  Pisces. 

According  to  the  sanxe  method,  the  date  when  the  equinox  changed 
fitim  Taurus  into  Aries  was  J.  P-  2302  yrs.  79d.  4h.  at  Benares ;  and 
this  is  March  20d.  4h.   p.m.,  B.C.  2412. 

And  if  we  take  from  Cassini's  date  (in  J.  P.  4713)  the  Gregorian 
lunisolar  cycle  for  3101  years,  we  reach  J.  P.  1612,  81d.  22h.  54m. 
at  the  above  city,  or  B.C.  3102,  March  23rd,  at  lOh.  54m.  a.m.  This 
IB  the  date  which  is  the  vernal  equinox,  in  the  year  the  Hindu  cal- 
culators assign  as  the  date  of  an  approximate  conjunction  of  all  the 
planets  ;  and  the  epoch  from  which  is  counted  the  Kali-yuga  or  Iron 
Age  uf  their  exoteric  cbi'ouology. 
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Farther,  we  shall  find  similar  results  if  we  apply  the  same  rales  to 
the  Christian  epoch  of  the  creation.  Nomeroas  as  are  the  dates  which 
have  been  assigned  to  this  sapposed  event,  it  is  generally  referred  to 
the  year  4000  B.C. ;  as  quoted  by  Hevelius  and  Dr.  Marshara.*  If 
we  oonipiite  by  aid  of  the  sort  of  tables  to  which  calculators  during  the 
last  century  had  access,  and  of  which  those  given  by  FergusoUit  ^re 
a  fair  sample,  we  shall  find  J.  P.  713,  82d.  I4h.  40m.  under  the 
Greenwich  meridian  ;  and  this,  reckoning  from  Cassini's  epoch,  is  B.C. 
4000,  March  23d.  14h.  40m.,  by  the  Gregorian  style,  the  mean  equi- 
nox taking  place  82d.   17h.    12m.   by  the  same  data. 

This  shows  that  the  modern  Christian  calculators,  whose  religion 
was  so  largely  founded  upon  the  Hebrew  scriptures,  adopted  also  the 
methods  of  the  Jewish  chrondogists — which  are  similar  to  the  Indian. 
The  epochs  assigned  to  the  creation  by  the  Jews  are  made,  as  in  other 
cases,  to  depend  upon  the  same  equinoctial  lunations  ;  but  sometimes 
the  mean  equinox  is  employed,  and  at  others  its  true  date,  or  that 
which  is  found  by  taking  into  account  the  eccentricity  of  the  sun's 
apparent  path.  And  here  we  come  upon  a  curious  evidence  as  to  the 
degree  of  antiquity  which  we  are  to  assign  to  these  determinations; 
for  by  all  the  cases  tested,  it  appears  that  the  erroneous  lunisolar 
tables  of  Ptolemy  were  employed.  These  were  the  only  tables  known 
to  be  available  to  the  Jewish  calculators  and  the  fathers  and  leaders 
of  the  Christian  churches,  prior  to  the  ninth  century  A.  J.  C.  This 
early  astronomical  work  originated  at  Alexandria,  and  its  computations 
date  140  years  after  Christ,  or  about  the  Julian  year  4853,  at  which 
time  they  were  supposed  to  agree  with  (he  heavens.  As  the  length  of 
the  solar  year  used  by  Ptolemy  was  differently  estimated  from  that 
now  used  chronologically,  the  •*  leap  year"  corrections »  used  to  keep  the 
observed  date  of  the  eqoinox  to  the  2Lst  of  March,  will  not  be  the  same 
that  we  now  employ.  By  modern  reckoniug,  we  intercalate  three  days 
ID  400  years  ;  but  the  Ptolemaic  tables  require  one  day  in  three  centu- 
ries— and  this,  judging  by  their  creation  epochs,  the  Jews  certainly 
used. 

To  prove  the  above,  we  may  take  the  dates  assigned  to  the 
creation  by  Seder  01am  Sutha,  Gersom,  Maimouides,  and  the  Asiatic 
Jew8,t  as  also  that  used  by  their  co-religionists  at  present ;  and  if 
we  use  the  tables  of  the  Almagest,  as  we  assume  they  did,  dating  from- 
J.  p.  4853,  and  correcting  the  tabular  syzygies  and  equihoxes  by  one 
day  in  each  three  centuries  backwards,  we  have  the  Ptolemaic  dates 
corresponding  to  the  Gregorian  calendar  method,  resulting  thus  :-* 

SEDER  OLAM  SUTHA. 
J.  P.  962,  which  is  B.C.  3751. 
Mean  syzygy  in  March,  SOd.  Ih.  40m* 
True  equinox      „      „     Bid.  3h.  15m. 

•  Cf.  '*  AnacalypBis,**  I.,  24'/,  et  «e^/.,  Burns's  ed. 

t  "  Astrunomy/*  I.,  258,  et  wry.,  Brewstcr'a  cd.,  1921. 

;  •*  Auuculypsitf/'  loc.  ciL 
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G£li80M. 
J.  P.  959,  or  year  B.C.  is  lMo4. 
Mean  syzjrgy  in  March  is  82d.  lOh.  4 1  no. 
True  equinox  „      ,,        „    81d.  l^b.  oOm. 

MODERN  JEWS. 
J.  P.  951,  being  the  year  B.C.   3762. 
Mean  syzygy  in  March  is  80d.  21b.  59m. 
True  equinox  „       „      „   8 Id.  Hb.  38. 

MAIMONIDES. 
J.  P.  6.55,  or  the  year  B.C.  4058. 
Mean  syzygy  in  March  is  82d.  9h.  52id. 
Mean  equinox  „     ,»      „    82d.  14h.  46ni. 

ASIATIC  JEWS. 
J.  P  583,  which  is  year  B.C.  4180. 
Mean  syxygy  in  March  ill  80d.  17h.  5(>m. 
True  equinox  „      ,,      „    81d,  ]2ti.  5m. 

The  dates  are  in  Greenwich  mean  time,  and  the  days  are  reckoned 
from  January  Ist.  The  modern  Jews  do  not  begin  to  count  the  years 
until  the  September  following,  so  that  their  epoch  appears  as  if  it  were 
J.  P.  962,  whereas  it  is  really  951  as  above. 

These  dates,  so  derived,  are  an  incontestable  prpof  as  to  the  method 
of  their  origination  ;  bnt,  had  the  Hebrew  chrouologifits  be^i  able  to 
prove  and  test  their  epochs  by  our  modern  tables  of  the  sun  and  moon, 
they  would  have  found  that  the  times  of  the  equinoxes  as  computed  from 
the  Ptolemaic  tables  were  nearly  fourteen  days  in  eiTor  ;  and  benoe 
that  all  the  dates  were  at  least  twelve  years  earlier  than  they  were 
intended,  and  indeed  this  error  migbt  amount  to  qui t^  42  years.  How 
different  was  it  with  the  Hindu  astronomers  who,  in  their  similar 
determination  of  the  year  which  is  the  Kaliyuga  epoch,  and  by  their 
own  tables  in  the  Surya  Siddhanta,  were  not  a  single  day  in  error  ! 

That  the  Jews  of  the  middle  ages  were  acquainted  with  the  Alma- 
gest is  well  known  ;  and  Isaac  Hazen,  Ibn  Said,  or  Abensid,  was  employed 
in  the  tbix*te«Dth  oentury  by  Alphonne  tenth,  oi  Castile  and  Leoo,  to 
reform  and  improve  the  work  of  Ptolemy  above  referred  to;. bat  the 
Hitkdu  astxpnomers  were,  at  the  same  period,,  better  aoqoaiuted  witli  the 
movements  of  the  aun  and  moon,  as  shown  elsewhero.* 

Thus  it  is  evident  tliat  the  Hindus,  Jews  and  Christians  all  used 
an  identical  method  in  settling  their  epochs ;  and  that  all  these  aie 
derivable  fi'om  that  of  the  transit  of  the  equinox  from  sign  to  sign,  by 
applying  thereto  such  lunisolar  cyclic  periods  as  may  bring  the  several 
dates  into  accordance  with  each  other  as  measured  by  astronomical 
methods.  The  dates  when  the  equinox  passed  from  one  constellation 
to  another  were  the  true  radix ;  bnt  as  these  were  made  to  depend  upon 
the  equinoctial  lanatiouB,  every  other  date  so  treated  would  be  separated 
from  such  epoch  of  transit  by  an  exact  nnrnber  of  years  or  ot  mean 

•  "  Secret  Doctrine,"  1.,  058  u«  u.,  722  o.  e,  el  wg. 
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luBAtioiia— 90  that  it  waa  all  a  matter  of  cjoHc  calcalaiioo,  from  end  to 

Tba  whok  being  ihas  satisfactorilj  established,  we  naj  next 
prooeed  to  find  what  oaght  to  be  the  date  wbeo,  aeoordiag  to  she  ari- 
oient  rales  we  haTS  been  considering,  ilie  equinox  wonid  leave  the 
oonstellation  of  the  Fishes  and  enter  that  of  the  waterman,  Aquarius. 
Aeoordiag  to  modem  tables,  this  will  fall  later  than  the  entrj  into 
Pisces,  by  21557.  da3d.  15h.  84m. ;  and  if  we  add  this  to  the  time  alreadr 
fonnd  in  th^year  259  B.C.,  when  the  entry  into  Pisces  took  place,  and 
make  doe  allowanoe  for  secnlar  eqaations,  we  reach  J.  P.  6611,  81d.  7h. 
36ro.  at  Benares — that  is,  189d,  on  the  22nd  of  March,  at  which  time 
the  Ban's  loogitode  is  0^  5',  or  h«  has  passed  the  eqainox  by  aboot  two 
hoars,  according  to  mean  motion  only. 

Thifi  date  is  a  remarkable  one  in  certain  ways,  for  it  is  that  referred 
to  by  H.  P.  B.,  in  the  preceding  extract  from  Lttcifer,  and  also  the  one 
upon  which  depends  the  expectation  of  a  certain  section  of  Christians 
who  are  on  the  lookoal  for  the  Milleniam  aboat  the  end  of  this  centnry 
— «thoagh  thsy  seem  to  have  no  definite  idea  of  its  real  natnre  or  mean- 
ing. It  is  also  tlie  cloaing  point  of  that  portion  of  time  ronghly  spoken 
of  as  the  '^  first  5000  years"  of  the  Kaliynna ;  bat  the  mean  valae  of 
this  period  is  not  exactly  5000  years,  bnt  4999  years  Oh.  I7m.  nearly. 
Why  it  is  not  exactly  5000  years  is  beoanse  the  various  cycles  ran  into 
error  some  eleven  days  in  that  time,  aud  a  Innar  year  has  to  be  dedncted 
in  order  to  bring  the  son  and  moon  again  into  agreement  with  the 
eqainox.  If  we  calcalated  by  the  Julian  method  and  the  old  style, 
the  year  when  the  conjanction  falls  upon  the  22nd  of  March  is  1897 : 
bnt  this  is  wrong,  as  the  snn  is  then  nearly  twelve  days  off  the  point 
where  spring  commences.  Some  have  supposed  this  cycle  to  end  with 
tKe  3lst  of  December  1899— possibly  because  there  is  a  new  moon  dn 
that  day — bnt  it  is  not  so  ;  for  that  date  has  no  connection  with  the 
eqainoctial  series  of  cycles  at  present  unrler  consideration. 

Here,  then,  onr  calculations  may,  for  the  present,  come  to  a  close  • 
bnt  it  may  reasonably  be  asked,  if  there  is  nothing  farther  to  be  derived 
from  the  consideration  of  them  ?  Since  it  has  been  shown  that  all  these 
dates  we  are  dealing  with  have  been  made  to  depend  apon  bare  astrono. 
micalcalcalations  of  the  simplest  kind,  and  that,  as  might  be  anticipated, 
these  have  yielded  diiferent  epochs  among  different  nations,  according 
to  their  several  religions  proclivities  and  their  attainments  in  astronomy, 
can  it  be  contended  that  soch  dates,  when  truly  compnted,  have  no  true 
significance  ?  Becanse  the  epochs  of  transit  of  the  equinox  through  the 
varioas  signs  or  constellations  depend,  in  this  scheme,  rather  upon 
tlM  dates  of  the  laoations  which  happen  i^o  fall  in  the  immediate 
vioinity  ol  the  eqainox  than  npon  the  exact  coincidence  of  the  latter  point 
wttfa  flMDe  particular  star,  is  the  whole  to  be  looked  npon  as  arbitrary 
iind  meaningless  ? 

By  no  means ;  for,  in  the  grand  procession  of  events,  there  should 
always  be  foiii^  a  certain  degree  of  correspondence  hetween  things 
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earthly  and  things  oelestral — as  we  look  for  it  between  things  human 
and  things  divine — the  microcosmio  is  similar  to  the  macrocosmic,  and 
the  less  is  analogous  to  the  greater.  Thus,  possibly,  it  comes  about  that 
mankind — ever  seeking  some  proof  and  applioation  of  this  correspoi^d^ 
epce — has,  perhaps,  intuitively,  perceived  that,  since  the  general  cycle 
of  our  actions  (depending  upon  the  changing  seasons  of  the  year)  is  in 
reality  connected  with  the  sun,  it  has  also  looked  for  some  similar  cycle 
of  our  thoughts.  And  here,  so  far  at  least  as  the  bulk  of  hnmanity  is 
concerned,  the  cycle  of  the  sensuous,  instinctual,  and  semi-intellectual 
faculties,,  together  with  the  creative  proclivities,  are  supposed  to  be 
dependent  upon  the  moon  * ;  or  at  least,  the  astrological  science  of 
former  ages  has  always  asserted  such  a  connection — and  modern  physio- 
logists, after  denying  and  ridiculing  anything  of  the  sort,  are  now 
showing  a  tendency  more  or  less  in  favour  of  the  ancient  opinion.  But 
it  follows  that  if,  on  the  whole,  our  general  actions  depend  upon  the 
period  of  the  sun,  whilst  a  large  proportion  of  our  thoughts  do  the  same 
in  the  ca$e  of  the  moon,  these  together  will  make  up  the  cycles  of 
history,  and  perhaps  the  periods  of  re-incarnation,  whence  these  historic 
phases  of  resemblance  must  in  reality  arise.  And  as  the  lesser  cycles 
merge  themselves  in  the  greater,  so  do  the  menstrual  and  annual  cycles 
— the  mental  and  the  physical — become  synthesised  in  the  stellar  or 
historic  unitary  period.  The  twelve  months  of  the  solar  year»  marked 
put  as  they  are  (in  their  proi)er  cycle)  by  the  successive  synodic  posi- 
tions of  the  sun  and  moon,  may  not  improbably  correspond  to  th^ 
twelve  greater  periods  of  the  anwis  magnus^  or  sidereal  year,  in  ec^^h  of 
which  the  equinox  passes  through  one  of  the  twelve  constellations  or 
signs  of  the  zodiac.  But,  as  we  have  seen,  each  of  these  periods  must 
.contain  some  exact  number  of  years  and  of  lunations — for  otherwise  it 
could  not  be  looked  upon  as  a  cycle — and  therefore  it  must  always  coin- 
cide with  the  commencement  of  a  given  year  ;  and  this,  in  its  torn,  with 
the  day  of  a  new  moon.  This  must  accordingly  be  the  reas^ah  why,  in 
the  East  as  well  as  in  the  West,  the  crucial  dates  of  i;eligious  history 
have  been  so  marked  off  (whether  correctly  or  otherwise)  ;  and  however 
they  may  have  been  misunderstood,  they,  like  the  exoteric  religions  to 
which  they  primarily  appertain,  yet  also  correspond  (if  they  do  not  ex- 
actly belong)  to  a  reality  which  lies  behind  their  outward  application. 

For  it  seems  not  improbable  that  the  zodiacal  cycles,  if  truly  under- 
stood, are  the  periods  which  govern  the  minor  stages  of  human  evolu- 
tion, and  thus  may  indicate  the  successive  characteristics  of  the  mind, 
as  they  are  exhibited  in  each  sidereal  period  of  2d,920  years,  more  or  less. 
Now  the  successive  phases  of  the  mind  must  proceed  pari^poMu  with 
the  history  of  the  world,  and  these,  again,  with  the  changes  in  the 
positions  of  the  heavens,  as  one  who  knew  these  things  caused  Colonel 
Olcott  to  perceive,  for  the  latter  says,  '*  most  vividly  of  all,  I  remember 
one  evening  when,  by  half  hints  more  than  anything  else,  he  awakened 
my  intuition  so  that  it  grasped  the  theory  of  the  relationship  of  cosmic 
♦  See  my  *^  Vie^«  on  Thought  aqd  Matter,"  in  Theosophist^  April,  1899. 
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eyoles  with  fixed  points  in  stellar  constellationR,  the  attractive  centre 
shiftini!^  from  point  to  point  in  orderly  sequence."  * 

A  more  appropriate  quotation  it  yronld  perhaps  be  difficult  to  find  ; 
and  something  of  what  it  refers  to.maj,  probably,  be  gathered  from 
the  preceding  attempt  to  lay^  bare  some  of  the  ways  in  which  the 
religions  minds  of  all  ages  have  tried  to  commenstk)*ate  the  movements  of 
the  heavens  and  the  evolution  of  man.  No  one  need  hesitate  to  make 
known  the  methods  of  such  determinations,  for  such  machinery  con  at 
best  be  semi-esoteric ;  and  what  Cplotiel  Olcott^s  G-uru  referred  to  could 
have  hardly  been  the  mean  divisions  connectied  with  the  world's  accepted 
chronology — for  ifc  would  doubtless-  belong  to  one  which,  in  addition  to 
taking  a  far  wider  scope,  would  also  adapt  itiself  to  the  exa-d  spaces 
which  each  of  the  constellations  hold  in  the  sky ;  dealing  with  their 
trne  divisions,  in  place  of  those  merely  exoteric  groupings  which  were 
all  that  appear  to  have  been  known  to  the  framers  of  oar  current 
measures  of  time.  Therefore  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the 
chronological  systems  of  the  Hindu,  Jain,  Buddhist,  Parst,  Zoroastrian, 
Hebrew,  Ohrtstian,  or  whatever  denomination  we  consider,  shall 
accurately  mark  out  the  cycles  of  human  progress  although  they  may 
all  in  some  measure  stand  related  thereto.  Nor  can  it  be  certain  that 
the  outpourings  of  knowledge  from  its  hidden  sources  can  be  exactly 
rated  by  the  last  25  years  of  each  Christian  century,  whatever 
inferences  may  have  been  drawn  from  the  last  and  the  present ;  for  it 
is  certain  that  no  celestial  cycle  will  exactly  fall  in  with  the  limits  of 
each  century  so  measured,  but  will  vary  therefrom  in  such  a  manner 
that  a  cycle  will  be  formed,  and  only  at  certain  intervals  will  the  dates 
return  again  in  the  same  brder.  History  plainly  shows  that  the  various 
activities  of  the  human  mind,  though  cyclic  in  their  manifestations,  are 
not  governed  simply  by  those  divisions  of  time  which  the  Christian 
churches  have  seen  fit  to  sanction,  bat  by  some  period  which  is  by  no 
means  under  any  such  control.  * 

In  the  time  to  come,  when  these  things  ttre  better  understood,  and 
when  scientists  have  learned  to  examine  the  ancient  theories  as  to  the 
connection  between  all  things  earthly  and  celestial  in  a  different  spirit 
from  that  prejudiced  one  which  has  held  sway  during  at  least  a  century 
past,  all  such  things  will  be  better  defined,  and  a  fiood  of  light  will  be 
thrown  upon  many  matters  which,  for  the  present,  remain  in  an  obs- 
curity but  little  less  dark  than  it  has  been  for  ages  past. 

Samuel  Stjart. 
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DATE  OF  MAHAVIRA.* 

THE  most  imporinnfc  of  the  Boddba's' contemporaries  was  Muliavira 
or  Yardbamana,  the  last  of  the  twenty-foar  Tirthankaras  of  the 
Jainas.  He  was  born  at  Kandagrama,  near  Vaisali.  His  mother  wan 
the  sister  of  Gbetaka,  the  king  of  Vaisali,  whose  daughter  was  married 
to  Bimbisara,  and  had  a  son,  Kunika,  who  is  known  in  the  Buddhistic 
Chronicles  as  Ajitasatru  Yaidehiputra.  Yaidebi  was  the  name  of  his 
mother,  so  called  from  Yideha,  the  name  of  the  country  of  the  Yrijies 
or  Lichchbavies,  of  which  Yaisali  was  the  capital.  Mabavira  was  thus 
related  to  the  king  of  Mag&dha,  Bimbisara,  who  was  the  first  patron  of 
the  Buddha's  Church,  The  genealogical  table  here  given  will  eluci- 
date the  point  better : — 

1j 

Trisnla  married  Ghetaka,  King  d  VaisAIi, 

to  Sidh&rtha  marries  Subbidra 

I  I 

Mah/ivira  Chellana  Yaidehi,  married  to 
I  Bimbif^ra 

Anojja+Jamali  | 

I  Konika-AjAtasatm. 

Seshav&ti 

.    Mabavira   was  s^id  by  Bhadravahu,  the  spiritual  guide  (Guru)   of 

Chandragupta,  in  his  original  Kalpasidra,  compiled   between  B.C.  371 — 

857,  to  have  been  born  on  the  14th  of  the  dark  fortnight  of  the  month 

Chaitra  (March-April),  while  the  moon  was  in  the  constellation    Utlara- 

phalgunij  and  after  living  seventy-two  years,  died  on  10th    Snklapaksha^ 

in  Vai8akha  and  in  Nakshatra  Svatiy  in  the  year  B.C.   527,  in    the  DfJih- 

shamasmhama  of  the  Avasarpini  cycle,   when  only  three  years  eight 

and  one*half  months  were  left.  . 

This  B.C.  527  is  arrived  at  from  several  dates,  given  in  the  Jaina 
scriptures.  The  first  two  dates  are  the  eras  of  Vikramaditya  and 
Salivahana,  which,  according  to  the  Svetamharaa  and  Digambaras,  the 
two  chief  sects  of  the  Jainas,  are  470  and  605  A.Y.  (Anno  Vira). 
Now  it  is  well  known  that  the  Samvat  era  commenced  in  57  B.C.,  and 
the  Saka  in  78  A.D.  Jaina  Bajavali  Kathe,  written  in  ancient  Kanarese, 
records  that  Salivahana,  '^  by  his  knowledge  of  astronomy,  having  made 
an  almanac,  established  his  own  era  from  the  year  Eudirodgari,  the 
005 th  year  after  the  death  of  Mah&vira."  (Indian  Antiquary ,  III,,  p.  157.) 
From  both  470x57  and  605—78,  we  get  527  B.C.  as  the  date 
of  the  death  of  Mah&vira.  Anotber  date  is  given  in  the  present 
version  of  Kalpasntra,  which  records  at  the  end  of  the  book,  that 
980  (or  993)  years  expired  since  his  death,  and  1230  years  after  the 
death  of  Parsva,  the  23rd  THrthankar,  when  it  was  recompiled  and 
composed  by  the  council  held  under  Devardhi  at  Yallabhi  in  Saurastra, 

9  Supp)pp)ef^|»i^  to  tl^e  article  oa  '*  Asoka  6aadraootta8,'**r-aee  Yol.  XX.,  p.  7$)- 
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(Kattiwar-Gnzerat)  in  454  (or  466)  A.D.  when  king  Dbruvaseua  was 
reigning  at  Anandspura.  These  data  establish,  beyond  the  possibility 
of  a  doubt,  the  era  of  Mahavira  as  comraencing  from  B.C.  527. 

Gos&la,  the  son  of  Makhbali,  is  mentioned  in  the  Jaina  scriptures 
as  one  of  the  disciples  of  Mahavira,  who  seceded  from  his  church  and 
established  a  sect  of  bis  own.  He  is  also  referi^d  to  in  the  several  Lives 
of  the  Buddha  as  one  of  the  heads  of  the  heretical  schools  existing  in 
his  time.     Gosila's  life  is  given  in  *'  Bhagavati,"  XV.,  I. 

Mahavira  is  also  mentioned  in  Majjima  Nikays,  56,  as  Nigautha 
NAtipntta  (Nirgrantha  Jnatipntta),  as  residing  at  Kalanda,  where 
Upali,  a  very  rich  disciple  of  his,  lived.  When  the  Buddha  visited 
Nalanda,  Up&li  heard  his  preaching  and  was  at  once  converted.  Morti- 
fied at  losing  his  rich  disciple,  Nirgrantha  N&tipntta  retired  to  P&v&, 
where  he  afterwards  died.  And  in  his  last  visit  to  Yaisali  in  B.C.  544, 
the  Buddha  converted  Singha,  the  commander-in-chief  of  the  Lichch- 
bavies,  and  the  disciple  of  Nirgrantha  N&tipntta,  who  had  several  times 
dissuaded  him  from  listening  to  the  Sakya  doctrine, — '*  Mahavagga,'' 
VI.,  31  (S.  B.  E.,.Vol.  XVII.,  p.  108). 

Mr.  Vincent  A.  Smith  has  kindly  translated  for  me  the  following 
note  from  the  German  essay  of  the  late  Dr.  Biihler,  who  on  treating 
of  the  Jaina  monk,  Hema  Chandi:a,  says  that  *^  the  date  (1669)  in  the 
first  vei-se  is  of  special  interest  It  shows  clearly  that  Hema  Chandra, 
like  the  rest  of  the  Svetamvaras,  placed  the  Nirvana  of  Mah&vira  470 
years  before  the  beginning  of  the  Vikrama  era  ;  inasmuch  as  only  1669 
less  470  gives  the  correct  date,  V.S.  1 199,  for  the  beginning  of  the  reign 
of  ^nmarapala." 

*' J&cohi  (KalpaatUra,  p.  S)  hsLs  therefore  remarked  that  the  statements 
of  Hema  Chandra  in  the  PariHUhtaparvan  do  not  agree  with  the  ordinary 
reckoning.  In  that  work  (VIII.,  339)  the  coronation  of  Cliandragupta  is 
placed  155  years  after  the  Nirvana,  whereas  the  old'Oatlioa  show  sixty  years 
more.  The  latter  say  that  Mahavira  died  on  the  night  on  which  Palaka  was 
crowned.  Palaka  reigned,  according  to  them,  for  60  years  ;  the  Naudas 
lasted  for  155  years ;  and  between  the  coronation  of  Chandragupta  and  the 
beginning  of  the  Vikrama  era,  255  years  elapsed. 

**  On  this  statement,  Jacobi  based  two  hypotheses,— that  Hema  Chandra, 
following  a  better  tradition,  had  omitted  the  60  years  of  Palaka,  or  secondly, 
that  he  placed  the  Nirvana  410  years  before  the  beginning  of  theVikriima 
era,  that  is  to  say,  in  B.C.  467-66. 

•*  I  do  not  see  that  these  deductions  are  tenable,  inasmuch  as  according 
Jio  the  Parmaktaparvan  (VL,  243),  Nan  da  I.  risconded  the  throne  sixty  years 
after  Mahavira's  death : 

**Anantaram  Vardlwrnana  Siiami  A'irtunct  rasarat,  gatuyam  SJiashli 
fKUaa-ryam  e^lian  NandohJia  an  Nripati." 

The  reckoning  of  the  ParlstBhiaparvan  is  therefore  as  follows  :— 

From  Mahivira's  Nirvana  to  Nanda  L  60  years. 

.  From  coronation  of  Nanda  L,  to  coronation  of  Chandmgtipla...    95    do. 

.  .     ^  Total...     155  years. 
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la  this  way,  Jacobi's  first  proposal  is  proved  to  be  erroneous. 

'*  As  for  the  second  hypothesis,  it  has  >iot  yet  been  proved  that  Hema 
Cliaadra,  like  the  Crothas,  placed  only  255  years  between  the  Vikrama  era 
and  Chandragupta.  The  oircumstaiioe  that,  according  to  the  MaHiavira' 
cliarita,  the  Nirvana  occurred  470  years  before  Vikrama,  makes  it  probable 
(unless  there  is  a  clerical  error  in  the  ParUUhta-parvan)  that  Hema  Chandra, 
for  bis  authorities,  reckoned  315  years  between  the  coronation  of  Chandra- 
gapta  and  the  beginning  of  the  Vikrama  era  and,  like  the  Ceylonese 
Buddhists,  put  the  former  event  too  early. 

*'  The  supposition  that,  in  the  twelfth  century,  the  Svetamvaras  held  two 
views  as  to  the  date  of  the  Nirvana  of  Vardliamana*  B.C.»  527-6  and  B.C. 
467-6,  is  therefore  in  my  opinion  not  credible, 

*'  In  Note  15  of  my  '  £s8ay  on  the  Jainas '  (p.  38  of  reprint),  I  have 
shown  that  the  date  B.C^  467-6,  for  Vardhamana's  death,  cannot  lie  correct 
if  Sakyamnni  Gautama  died  about  B.C.  477." 

Further  mention  of  Nigantha  N4taputta  (Jn4triputta)  is  found  in 
Anguttara  Nikaya,  III.,  74,  where  Abhaya,  a  learned  prioce  of  tlie  Lich- 
chhavies  of  Vats&li,  gives  an  account  of  his  doctrines.  In  the  same  scripture, 
70, 3,  the  Nirgranthas  are  described  as  a  class  of  Sarmanas.  Buddhagfaosa,  in 
his  commentary  on  the  '*Brahmajala  Sutra,"  Digha  Nikaya  I,  2,  38  ("  Su 
roangala  Vilasini,"  p.  119,  of  the  Pali  Text  Society  edition),  refers  to  the 
Niganthas  as  holding  an  opinion  in  contradistinction  to  the  Ajivikas,  whose 
leader  was  Oos&la,  the  son  of  Makkhali.  In  M.N.,  36,  Gosdla  is  recorded  as  the 
successor  of  Nanda  Vatsa  and  Kisa-Samkichcha  of  the  long-established  sect 
of  Aohelako  Farivrajakas.  *'  Indeed,"  says  H.  Jacobi  in  his  Introduction  to 
Vol.  XXII.,  The  8acred  Bo6k$  qf  the  East,  <'  the  Bnddhistical  and  the  Jaina 
tniditioiis  about  Mahavira,  the  circumstances  in  which  and  the  people  with 
whom  he  lived,  so  very  nearly  tally  with,  complete  and  correct  each  other,  tliat 
the  most  natural  and  plausible  way  to  account  for  this  fact,  which  our  prece- 
ding enquiry  has  established,  seems  to  be,  that  both  traditions  are^  in  the  main, 
independent  of  each  other,  and  record  wliat  at  the  time  of  their  attaining  a 
fixed  form  was  regarded  as  historical  truth." 

But  Mah&vira  was  pot  the  founder  of  Jainism.  He  was  preceded  by 
another  Tirthankar,  Parava,  who  being  born  of  the  king  of  Benares,  died  on 
Mount  Sammeto,  230  years  b^ore  the  death  of  the  former  at  P4v&  in  the  wri- 
ters' hall  of  king  Hastipala.  That  Parsva  was  i»08t  probably  a  historical  saint 
is  now  acknowledged  by.  all  Orientalists.  Mah4vira's  parents  were  of  his 
church ;  and  Kesi,  who  appears  to  be  the  leader  of  his  followers  at  the  time  of 
Vardhamana,  is  frequently  mentioned  in  the  Jaina  Sutras.  In  the  Baj  pramit 
Parsva  is  said  to  have  a  discussion  with  kijftg  Paesi,  whom  he  afterwards 
converted.    He  married  the  daughter  of  the  king,  Presenajit, 

That  the  traditions  about  the  Jaina  saints  are  of  great  antiquity,  does  not 
now  admit  of  any  doubt.  H.  Jacobi,  in  summarising  all  evidence  on  the 
subject,  held  that  the  whole  of  the  Jaina  Siddhdnla  was  composed  about  the 
fourth  century  B.C.  The  original  doctrines  of  the  fourteen  Purva$  being 
nearly  lost,  the  reduction  of  the  Angas  took  place  under  Bhadravahu,  who 
compiled  his  Kiryukii,  which  is  the  oldest  commentary  extant.  Bhadravahu's 
death  took  place  in  170  A.V.,  according  to  the  Svetamvaras^  or  in  162  A.V., 
according  to  the  Digamvaras.  During  the  reign  of  Chandragupta,  the  Jaina 
^angha  of  Pataliputra,  under  Sthulabhadra,  collected  the  eleven  Angad,  whei^ 
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Bhadravabu  was  absent  in  Nepal,  where  be'went  ab   tbc  time  of  a  great 
famine. 

Additions  and  alterations  continued  to  be  made  in  the  canonical  works, 
tillthetimeoftbeir  first  edition  under  Devardhijiinia  (980  A.Y. — 454  A.D.). 
The  following  table,  Qon»pil^d  from  Indian  Antiquary  for  September, 
1882,  from  the  Jaina  Pattdvali,  will  show  the  dates  of  the  Sthaviras 
With  their  contemporary  kings,  which  support  the  initial  era  of  Anno 
Vira  in  B.C.  527  :-• 


Jaina  Ciibonology. 


Kings* 

Srenika,  at  Bajgriba 

Kunika  at  Champa 

Udayi  foands  Pataliputra 

PalakarKing 

Nauda 

Ghandragapta 

Bindusara 

Aaokasri  -^ 

Sampratiy 

the  17tb  from  Srenika... 

Vikraraaditya  of  Uijain 

Salirabana 


A.V,    B.C. 


1 

eo 

155 


236    - 

470    - 
605    - 


527 
467 
H72 


-  67 
A.D. 

-  78 


3. 
4. 
6. 

6, 
7. 
8. 
9. 

10. 


11. 
12. 

13. 
14. 
15. 
16 


Patriarchs, 

Bfahdvira  died      Pava 
Gantama-Indirbbuti  at  > 
Kaj^ha  ) 

Sudbarman  at  Bajgriba 
Jamba  of  do 


A.V.    B.C. 


12 
20 


Prabhava,  bod  of  King  \qa 

Vindbya  of  Jay apura  J 
Syambbavafrom  Bajgriba  76 

98 

148 


—  627 

—  516 

—  507 

—  463 

—  452 

—  429 

—  370 


Yasobhadra 
Sambbuti  Vijaya 
BbadraTabUf  guru  of  1 
Ghandragapta  J 

Stbalabhadra,  Ron  of  \ 
Sakatala,  minister  of  r 
9tb  Nanda  at  Patali-  i 
patra^ 
Mahogiri 

BothaBtiDy    guru,     of  \ 
8ampratt  > 
Sustbita 
Indradinua 
Dinna 
Sioghagiri  coaverta  VikraatadHya 


156    —  871 


170    —  357 


210    —  308 


240 

265 
313 


278 

252 
214 


P.  O.  MVKMERJl. 


;  '    NEARER  TO  THEE. 

Nearer,  oh  Truth,  to  Thee, 

Nearer  to  Theei 
Wild  thoQgh  the  storm  may  rage 

Sarronnding  me  ; 
Still  must  I  atrnggle  on, 
At  last  the  victory  won^ 
Nirirana  leading  oa 

Nearer  to  Thee. 

Great  ie  the  joy  I  feel, 

Nearer  to  Thee ; 
Fainter  desire  grows, 

Nearer  to  Thee. 
Oh  Truth,  Thy  light  bestow ; 
I  would  thy  glories  know ; 
From  Tbea  tliat  light  duth  flow  j 

Neio-ertoTbee., 


:J 
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Long  has  my  jooritey  been 

In  finding  Thee ; 
Oft  Lave  I  been  deceived,    ' 

Wandering  from  Thee. 
But  now  Tby  voice  I  hear 
And  I  am  drawing  near, 
Nearer,  oh  Truth,  to  Thee, 

Nearer  to  Thee. 

Wilton  Hack. 


ZbcoBOpb^  in  BU  lau^0. 


EUROPE. 

London,  August  Slat,  1899. 

Whatever  else  this  letter  may  turn  out  to  be,  it  certainly  cannot  be  a 
record  of  theosopbical  activities,  for  there  have  been  nQne,'at  any  rate,  on  the 
part  of  Lodges,  or  in  the  shape  of  meetings.  London  has  been  at  its  hottest, 
the  month  has  been  phenomenally  dry  and  fine,  and  the  great  majority  of 
members  have  been  holiday-making  at  the  seaside,  or  in  the  country.  Even 
Mrs.  Besant's  tireless  energy  was  fain  to  be  content  with  a  lecture  in  Bay- 
retith,  where  she  addressed  a  select  audience  of  Wag^ierites,  who  had  gone 
to  attend  the  musical  Festival  on  the  legend  of  Parsifal ;  and  a  short  visit  to 
Amsterdam  and  Brussels,  at  which  last  place  she  again  lectured  most  suc- 
cessfully to  a  crowded  audience.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  stores  of  health  and 
vigour  are  being  laid  up  for  use  in  an  active  and  successful  winter  campaign, 
so  that  renewed  energy  may  be  thrown  into  the  grtet  work  which  looms  ever 
larger  and  larger  as  our  mental  horizon  widens  with  increasing  knowledge. 

Before  leaving  for  India  towards  the  end  of  September  Mrs.  Besant  is  to 
deliver  a  short  course  of  lectures  in  the  Banqueting  HalU  St.  James  Restau- 
rant, on  Sunday  evenings,  and  the  subjects  which  are  announced  will  be 
likely  to  attract  attention.  *'  Why  and  How  we  Dream  "  and  the  "  Meaning 
of  Dreams,"  are  titles  to  excite  the  interest  of  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men ; 
while  "  Eastern  and  Western  Science  "  is  sure  to  lend  itself  to  one  of  Mrs. 
Besant's  finest  efforts. 

Writing  of  Western  Science,  it  is  not  a  little  satisfactory  to  note  that  in 
his  presidential  address  at  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  British  Medical  Asso* 
ciation  at  Portsmouth,  Dr.  Ward  Cousins  entirely  refrained  from  any  glorifi- 
cation of  the  results  of  vivisectionary  experiments  on  animals,  yet  he  was 
sketching  the  '*  century's  progress  in  Medicine  and  Surgery  "  and  this  pro- 
gress is  so  often  flaunted  in  the  faces  of  anti-vivisectionists  as  being  largely 
due  to  experiments  on  animals,  that  it  is  quite  refreshing  to  observe  the  silence 
of  the  President  of  the  B.  M.  A.  on  this  topic,  and  the  Zoophilist  pertinently 
queries — '  where  do  the  animals  come  in.' 

They  *  come  in  *  very  prpminently  in  the  case  of.  some  human  lives.  M. 
Zolai  for  instance,  haH  just  written  to  a  Paris  Journal  that  ''of  all  my  sacrifi- 
ces [during  his  enforced  sojourn  in  England  in  connection  with  the  affair 
Dreyfus],  the  death  of  my  dog  in  my  absence  has  been  the  hardest  to  bear,  I 
know  these  things  arc  lidieulous/'  he  addtTi  *'  and  if  I  tell  you  the  story  it  is 
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becaaae  I  am  snre  to  find  in  yon  a  tender  lover  of  animals  who  will  not  langh 
too  much.''  It  is  difficult  to  see  why  it  should  be  more  ridiculous  to  lament 
tho  loss  of  an  animal  than  a  human  friend.  Hindus  who  love  the  story  of 
the  king  who  refused  Svarga  rather  than  desert  the  dog  who  trusted  and 
followed  him,  will  not  be  inclined  to  quarrel  with  M.  Zola  for  lamentiog  the 
death  of  his  faithful  companion. 

Stonehenge  has  always  had  a  special  interoiit  for  students  of  the  occult, 
and  Theosophists  will  be  interested  to  know  what  fate  is  to  overtake  this  most 
ancient  memorial  of  a  long  forgotten  past.  The  owner  of  Stonehenge  and  the 
surrounding  plain  is  offering  it  to  the  Government  for  one  hundred  and 
twenty-five  thousand  pounds — a  large  sum  truly  for  what  is  mere  wild  pasture 
land,  looked  at  commercially — but  Sir  Edmund  Antrobns  realises  that  his 
property  is  unique.  Such  a  memorial  ought,  of  course,  to  be  national 
property,  and  the  war  office  wants  it  for  military  purposes,  but  to  many  of  us 
even  its  occasional  use  for  the  purpose  of  autumn  manoeuvres  would  seem  to 
spoil  the  solitary  and  weird  grandeur  of  tho  ancient  temple  on  Salisbury 
Plain.  We  ugree  with  the  Daily  Telegraph  that "  it  would  be  sad  indeed 
to  have  it  tampered  with,  and  shut  inside  a  vulgar  hoarding  and  made  the 
object  of  a  showman's  speculation  " — even  the  evidences  of  occasional  military 
possession  would  be  better  than  that.  Let  us  hope  that  this  monument  of  a 
hoary  past  may  yet  be  preserved  amid  its  wild  and  fitting  surroundings  until 
a  younger  generation  shall  have  achieved  some  portion  of  those  powers  of 
higher  vision  which  will  enable  it  to.realise  the  true  interest  and  mystery  of 
Stonehenge.  When  that  happens  there  will  be  no  question  of  the  military 
canteen  or  showman's  hoarding, 

.    .    A.  B.  C. 


AMBEICA. 

NoTKs  PROM  Chicago. 

AugiKti, — The  summer  season,  from  the  spring  convention  to  September, 
can  be  supposed  to  be  dull,  closed,  prominent  members  away  from  the  city, 
everything  in  a  slumberous  pralaya,  no  demonstrations,  no  birth  of  infant 
Theosophists,  no  intellectual  progress  in  even  learning  theory !  There  is  no 
such  condition  here,  this  year.  The  summer  has  been  very  interesting  and 
alive  with  action  continuous  and  zeal  increasing.  True,  most  of  the  officials 
and  several  of  the  other  valuable  members  have  been  away,  refreshing 
themselves,  an^  as  wide  apart  as  the  points  of  the  compass,  and  at  last  the 
Sunday  service  was  omitted.  Yet  some  of  the  best  work  and  the  most  enga- 
g;ing  progress  has  been  going  on. 

The  sub-centres — they  are  hot  suburban  centres,  Chicago  being  very  ex- 
panded and  populous — have  been  active  and  open.  Of  the  convention  forces. 
Miss  Walsh  of  San  Francisco  has  remained  until  this  week,  and  made  weekly 
addre:<ses,  Friday  evenings  at  the  Van  Bnren  Street  Hall,  and  elsewhere  on 
Sundays,,  etc.  Her  discourses,  often  on  the  by-paths  instead  of  the  more  trod- 
den ways  of  doctrine,  have  been  appreciated,  and  her  presence  is  a  genial 
strength. 

The  Vice-President,  Mr.  Randall,  with  his  wife,  the  Office- Secretary,  gave 
np  their  usual  outing  camp  at  Lake  Geneva,  Wisconsin ;  and  the  Rooms  have 
been  open — ^not  all  the  day  as  during  the  rest  of  the  year,  but  from  one  to  five 
P.M.,  with  hours  often  extended  earlier  and  later.  Mr.  Randall  has  had  a 
Wednesday  evening  class  at  the  l^ms.  Jt  h^  bjsen  a  valqablparrangernept-^ 
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a  hoicRpg  together  of  inaeinbers  and  inquirers  and  stiraalating  mental  seal.  It 
baa  been  well  attended  even  on  tbe  snltriesteveningffl,  wbich  indeed  at^not  eon* 
Biant  enoagh  in  Chioago,  to  be  of  great  aooonnt.    The  systematic  ooarae  goea 
throagh  tbe  grand,  odtline  details  ot  existence,  as  they  are  beheld  from  the 
occult  point  ofriew  i    tbik,  in  the  manner  of  actual  dass^stndy  in  a  college* 
or  school  I  a  design  founded  on  tlie  fact  that  most  of  the  constant  Theoso- ' 
phical  audience,  of  years'  attendance,  members  or. not,  bare  only  a  vague 
knowledge  of  the  scheme  of  nzistence,  the  beginning,  progress,  and  snccessive ' 
dissolutions,  with  the  real  meaning  of  the  every-day  words,  creation,  death, 
iuid  immortality.    The  class  has  been  managed  more  or  less  by  questions 
and  chorus  answers.    Every  attendant  has  had  and  often  used,  respectful, 
unembarrassing  opportunity  of  'Mentioning  her  mental  per^le^eities,  as  they 
came  into  view  on  the  msp>lilce,  snccessive  charts  of  instruction. 

The  departure  of  the  former  Office- Secretary,  Isabel  Stevens,  from  an 
earth-frame  that  had  become  a  painful  encasement,  was  announced  by  Mr. 
Randall  at  Miss  WaUh*s  last  lecture,  and  the  announcement  was  followed 
by  moments  of  silence.  She  mingled  with  thejife  of  the  late  Convention  and 
soon  afterward  was  re-attacked  by  the  cancer  wbich  at  last  conquered  her 
body.  She  passed  out  of  it,  amoi^  relatives  in  Ohio,  and  having  at  last  per* 
Buaded  them  to  allow  her  cremation,  the  remnant  was  taken  for  that  purpose 
to  Cincinnati.  Theosophists  shonld  know  who  introduced  cremation  into 
America,  and  that  it  has  prevailed  orer  the  early  derisive  opposition,  when 
all  the  newspapers  were  aflame  with  it.  The  churchy  people  still  hold  aloof. 
Theosophists,  vegetarians,  and  others,  pure  secularists,  now  prefer  flame  to 
the  tomb. 

The  veteran  President,  Mr.  Wk^ght,  has  just  arrived  from  his  vaca- 
tion at  Lake  Oconomorooc,  Wisconsin,  restored  in  health. 

A  new  centre — even  though  it  is  summer-— is  just  now  getting  established 
on  "  the  North  side,"  which,  had  none ;  and  this,  by  a  summer-new  member ; 
a  gentle  girl,  of  the  Wednesday  evening  class,  doing  what  youth  and  energy 
can,  having  the  right  aim,  and  all  unconRcious  of  its  strength  ;  and  not  with 
vast  knowledge,  but  much  good-will. 

Anna  Ballarb. 


NEW  ZEALAND. 

The  Auckland  press  has  of  late  been  opening  its  columns  more  readily  for 
reporte  of  the  Society's  meetings^;  one  paper  in  particular  giving  a  half  or 
three-quarter  column  report  of  the  Sunday  evening  Iectures-»an  indication 
of,  at  any  rate,  less  Iiostility  than  was  formerly  the  case.  The  ignorance 
about  and  the  consequent  prejudice  against  tlie  Society's  aims  are  being  gra- 
dually dispelled.  A  prominent  Auckland  citiieen  put  it  this  way  :  '*  Yon  have 
fought  your  fight,  and  you  have  won ;  and  it  has  to  be  admitted  that  your 
T.  S.  is  a  force  for  good."  Denunciations  from  the  pulpit  are  now  very  weak* 
voiced,  and  very  few  and  far  between. 

There  is  a  good  deal  of  activity  throughout  the  Section,  lectures  and 
classes  are  fairly  well  attended ;  though  there  is  always  a  certain  falling  off 
in  the  winter  months.  This  winter  that  has  not  been  so  marked  as  in  former 
years.    New  members  are  being  added  from  time  to  time. 

The  following  lectures  given  throughout  the  Section  were  of  interest  i 
<*  Ancient  Astronomy,"  by  Mr,  S,  Stuart,  Auckland;  "Modern  Tbeosophy," 
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bj  the  same  gifted  speaker  •  "  The  Origin  and  Meaning  of  SacriGce,"  by  Mrs. 
Richmond,  Wellington  ;  *•  Christian  Theosophy/*  by  Mr.  J.  Hhodes,  Christ- 
chnrch. 

Another  interesting  item  of  information  is,  that  in  .Wellington,  daring 
her  recent  Tisir,  Miss  Edger  was  invited  to  address  a  meeting  of  the  "  For- 
ward Movement,*'  an  unsectariau  religious  body.  She  gave  a  general  ontline 
of  the  Theosophie  teachings,  which  was  highly  appreciated. 


AUSTRALIA. 
Miss  Edger  has  been  doing  good  work  in  vartons  localities,  lecturing 
and  holding  conversaziones  and  privHte  meetings.    Her  unfailing  sympathy 
and  active  efforts  awaken  interest,  stimulate  to  greater  action,  and  strengthen 
the  Branches  and  centres  visited. 


AFRICA  AND  SOUTH  AMERICA. 

Our  friends  of  the  South  African  Lodge,  Johannesburg,  are  determined 
to  persist  in  theosophicnl  work,  in  spite  of  unfavorable  conditions. 'Patanjali's 
Yoga  PhiloHophy  is  being  carefully  studied  and  frequent  meetings  are  Md. 
There  are  hopeful  indications  that,  after  the  political  troubles  are  settled,  the 
work  will  be  extended  and  Theosophy  be  established  on  a  firm  basis  in  South 
Africa. 

In  South  America,  too,  the  interest  is  increasing  and  future  prospects  are 
encouraging. 

There  are  also  indications  of  the  establishment  of  a  centre  of  theosophical 
activity  in  the  Dutch  East  Indies. 


I?cview6- 


MAGAZINES. 

The  opening  article  in  August  Tlieonophieal  Revtev\  by  Georgina  M. 
Synge,  gives  one  an  insight  into  the  leading  ideas  of  the  yonng  Belgian 
mystic,  Maaterl ink.  The  extracts  in  Part  III.,  from  his  **  La  Sagesseetla 
Destinee,"  are  full  of  deep  spiritual  philosophy,  of  a  rare  and  vigorous  type. 
Mr.  Ward's  essay  on  "  The  Philosophy  of  Plotinus  '*  is  concluded,  as  is  Mrs. 
Besant's,  on  '*  The  Christ.''  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  latter  will  be  issued  in 
pamphlet  form,  '*  The  Story  of  Nanda  ''  is  by  a  Hindu  Student.  Bertram 
Keightley,  in  a  paper  entitled  "  Philosophy  in  India,"  briefly  discusses  the 
chief  points  of  interest  found  in  Professor  Max  Mliller's  recent  work,  "  The 
Six  Systems  of  Indian  Philosophy.'*  This  paper  will  interest  all  lovers  of 
India.  "  Life  in  a  Borderland  Kingdom,"  by  Edith  Ward,  treats  of  obser- 
vations which  have  been  made  by  scientists  on  the  nature  and  habits  of 
Mycetozoa — a  very  primary  sort  of  micro-organism  which  seems  to  puzzle 
the  biologists  and  defy  classification.  Mrs.  Cooper- Oakley,  in  a  historical 
monograph  on  "  The  Asiatic  Brothers  "  furnishes  quite  a  number  of  names 
of  members  of  the  organization,  and  after  noticing  its  growth  and  present 
stAtus,  concludes  with  a  sketch  of  its  doctrines  and  morals,  which  are  found 
to  be  somewhat  similar  to  those  given  to  the  world  by  H.  P.  B. 

Merniry  for  July  publishes  **  Moral  Evolution,'*  an  address  delivered  by 
the  General  Secretary,  Alexander  Fullerton,  at  the  late  Chicago  Convention. 
Xhe  author  notices  the  inequality  ir|  the  mo|*f)>l  developn^eiit  re^cjied  b^ 
8  '  ' 
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nations  and  classes  of  indivtdaals.  In  characters  otberwiiiie  upright  he  finds 
peculiar  perversions  of  the  moral  nature  along  certain  definite  lines.  He 
indicates  the  degree  of  responsibility,  and  shows  the  relation  of  jast  punish* 
ment  to  karmtc  retribution.  May  Barlow  git^s  a  clear  outline  of  the  cur- 
rent literature  on  the  *^  Human  Aura."  Katherine  Weller  argues  that  the 
teachings  of  Theosophy  are  not  too  abstruse  for  simple,  ignorant  people..  It 
may  be  simplified  to  meet  the  requirements  of  any  class ;  the  **  Strength 
of  Theosophy  "  lying  in  its  freedom  from  limitations.  Margaret  K.  Slater 
discusses  will  and  imagination  as  "  The  Wings  of  the  Soul.*'  This  interest- 
ing number  closes  with  several  brief  articles  on  subjects  of  interest  to 
TheoHophists, 

The  chief  orticle  in  Theosophy  in  Australasia  (August)  is,  the  "  Evidences 
for  Theosophy/'  by  W.  6.  John.  The  advisability  of  having  an  Austnilian 
Edition  of  the  TheosophlcaZ  Bwieu}^  with  the  Australasian  Activities  and 
Questions  department  added,  is  under  consideration,  but  opinions  are  much 
divided  in  regard  to  it. 

The  Theosophic  Gleaner  for  September  enters  upon  its  ninth  year  slightly 
enlarged.  "Studies  in  the  Gita,"  by  P.  H.  Mehta,  and  "  The  Law  of  Har- 
mony,"  by  Jehangir  Sorabji,  are  original  contributions,  which  are  followed  bj- 
numerous  selections  from  theosophical  and  miscellaneous  literature. 

The  Arya  Bala  Bodhini  (September)  has  an  instructive  and  suggestive 
little  contribution  on  "  The  Astral  Light,"  by  Miss  S.  E.  P.  "  Elements  of 
Character,"  by  K.  N.  Anantasubramania  Aiyar,  is  an  important  and  useful 
essay  for  the  yonng.    '*  Agnihotra  Sacrifice  '*  and  other  articles  follow. 

Philadelphia  (Buenos  Aires)  has  an  article  by  Araaravella  showing  very 
clearly  **  Why  we  should  be  Brothers."  Manuel  Frascara,  in  **  Two  Cases 
Worthy  of  Study,'*  asks  for  the  rational  explanation  of  certain  phenomena 
observed  by  himself.  Dr.  Marc  Haven  in  "  A  Curious  Story  "  tells  of  the 
tragic  fate  of  an  Egyptian  relic  hunter  who  bore  to  his  English  home  the 
mummy  of  a  priestess  whose  tomb  was  protected  by  a  threatening  interdict. 
The  tranalation  of  standard  theosophic  literature  is  oontinued. 

Theosophia  (Dutch)  for  August,  opens  with  an  article  by  Madame  Bla- 
vat«ky,  ivom  The  Theosophiet  of  October  1879,  entitled  "  Persian  Zoroastria- 
.  nism  aud  Russian  Vandalism,''  There  are  also  translations  from  Ltic\/er, 
and  from  the  writings  of  A.  P.  Sinnett  and  Mrs.  Besant,  '*  Practical  Th«>- 
Bophy,"  by  Mrs.  Kate  BufHngton  Davis,  is  doubtless  very  good,  but  the 
Dutch  tongue  is  not  familiar  to  us.  The  Dutch  contributors  to  this  nnmlier 
are  Johan  van   Manen,   J.  W.  Boissevain  and  J.  J.  Hallo,  Jr. 

Sophia  (Madrid)  continues  the  translation  of  the  latest  and  best  theoso- 
phic literature.  Three  of  the  articles  are  by  Mrs.  Besant.  Betram  Keight- 
ley's  "  Saiikhj'a  Philosophy  **  and  Leadbeater's  "  Clairvoyance'*  are  continued. 
Soria  3*  Mata  contributes  another  instiUment  of  "  Pre  Christian  Science/' 
the  snbiject  being  "  The  Pythagorean  Theory  of  Evolution.''  "  Thoughts  and 
Comments  *'  in  this  number  contain  many  golden  grains  of  truth. 

Acknowledged  with  thanks  :  The  VdJian,  Modem  Astrology^  Lighi,  Pras" 
noiiarck^  MaftO'Bodhi  Journal,  BraJimavadin,  Pnibuddha  BhdraM,  The  LiglU 
of  ihe  East,  Indian  Joumcd  of  Education,  Harbinger  of  Light,  Bays  of  LigU, 
Banner  of  Li gUt  Mind,  The  Propliet,  Metaphysical  Magaains^  Phrenological 
Journal,  Universal  Brotherhood,  Omega,  New  Century,  L* Initiation,  IMus 
Bliiihen,  Davm,  Harbinger  of  Dawn,  Psychic  Digest,  and  Revue  Theosopiii^ne 
pranraise. 
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CUTTINGS  AND  COMMENTS. 

**  Tlioughbi,  like  the  pollen  o{  flower^s,  leave  one  brain  and  faslen  to  another/' 

From  a  loug  article   iu  the  Nineteenth  Century, 
h  tlie  which  discusses  the  subject  of  **  Brain  Deterioration  '* 

modem  brain    we  take  the  following : — 

deteriorating^  "  Oar  modei*n  system  of  education  generally  is  greatly 

open  to  the  objection  that  it  tends  to  cultivate  the  purely 
receptive  faculty  too  much,  and  the  reasoning,  imaginative,  inventive  and 
creative  faculties  too  little-  Take  the  case  of  our  public  examinations  for 
tbe  army*  navy  and  civil  services.  Thousands  of  young  npen  compeDe  for 
these  every  year,  and  the  educational  liues  of  our  scnools  are  largely  directed 
to  meet  them.  It  is  very  well  known  that  these  examinations  are  generally 
framed  so  as  to  put  a  strong  premium  on  a  certain  clever  receptivity  of 
brain  ratlier  than  on  real  force  oi  intellect  and  character.  Younft  men  with 
the  mtnd  of  a  Socrates  or  a  Plato,  a  Shakespeare  or  a  Victor  Hugo,  a 
Napoleon  Bonaparte  or  a  Wellington,  a  Bismarck  or  a  William  Pitt,  a  Darwin, 
or  a  FteMiteur,  would  have  small  chance  of  passing  in  the  competition  as  against 
a  Bengali  Babu.  He,  with  his  facile,  plaint,  aad  receptive  intellect,  will 
read  up  the  regalation  book  work  more  rapidly  in  more  subjects  and  make  a 
higlier  average  of  marks  tlian  any  of  them ;  altbovgh  each  of  them  may* 
bave  far  more  real  knowledge  of  certain  of  the  subjects  suited  to  his  own 
special  genius.  This  sort  oi  examination  test,  persisted  in  for  generations, 
must  tend  to  encourage  the  development  of  clever,  i*eady  and  sbalkiw  wit 
at  tlie  exfiense  of  real  original  talent  and  self-reliant  brains.  It  will  produce 
a  feminine,  rather  tlian  a  masculine  kind  of  iotdlect.  The  brains  of  our  boyt* 
will,  edocationally,  be  mouldied  towards  the  type  of,  8fiy»  the  dever,  versatile 
American  lady,  [say  modern  lady]  and  so  far  tbe-cbanoes  ol  their  growing  up 
into  reafly  great  men,  such  as  those  mentioned  above,  will  tend  to  diminish. ' 

The  following,  from  the  late  Colonel  Ingersoll, 
Ingersoll        and  probably,  it  is  said,  the  last  which  he  wrote,  was 
on  pencilled  by  him  on  the  back  of  a  crayon   portrait  of 

Immortality,    himself : — 

*'  Immortality,  with  its  countless  hopes  and  fears  Ijoat* 
ing  against  the  tihores  of  time  and  faith,  was  not  bom  of  any  book,  nur  of 
any  creed,  nor  of  any  religion.  It  was  born  of  human  affection,  and  it  will 
continue  to  ebb  and  flow  beneath  the  mists  and  clouds  of  doubt  and  darkness 
as  long  as  love  kisses  the  lips  of  death.  It  is  the  rainbow  of  hope,  shining  on 
tb^  teiftra  of  grief." 

This  is  in  a  similar  vein  of  thought  to  that  of  his  utterance  at 
the  fuDenil  of  his  brother  when  he  said : — 

*'  From  the  voiceless  lips  of  the  unreplyiDic  death  there  comes  no  word, 
but»  on  the  night  of  death,  Hope  sees  a  star,  and  listening,  Love  can  hear  tlic. 
rustle  of  a  wing." 


•% 


A    new  society    for    children,    **The  Golden 

Chain  "—has  been  started  in   the  United  States,  by 

Golden  Mr.  Wm.  John  Walters,    the    Editor  of  Mercury. 

Zhainr  Each  member  is  a  link  in  the  Chain,  and,  on  admis* 

sion,  signs  the  following : — 
I  am  a  Link   in  the  Golden  Chain  of  Love  that  stretches  round   the 
world,  and  Ni.ust  keep  my  Link  bright  and  strong. 

So  I  will  ti-y  to  be  kind  and  gentle  ta  every  living  thing  I  meet,  and  tg 
protect  and  kelp  all  irho  are  weaker  tbau  myself. 
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Aud  I  will  try  to  think  pure  and  beaatit'ul  thoughts,  to  speak  pure  and 
beautiful  words,  and  to  do  pure  and  beautiful  actions. 

May  every  Link  in  the  Golden  Chain  become  bright  aud  strong. 

A  card  on  which  the  above  words  are  printed  is  given  to  each 
child  on  joining  and  is  to  be  read  aloud  by  the  member  every 
morning,  and  carefully  thought  over.  The  influence  of  such  noble 
ideals  on  the  minds  of  the  children  must  be  highly  beneficial.  The 
Society  will  be  extended  to  other  countries  and  merits  the  warm 
sympathy  of  all  Theosophists. 

»*» 

In  an  article  on  *'  The  Memor>'  of  Past  Births,*' 

Our  by  Charles  Johnston,   M.  R.  A.  S.,   in     TAe    Meta- 

Past  physical    Magazhu  for  July,   we  find  a   very  clear 

Births,  illustration  of  the  reason  of  our  failure  to  recall  the 

memory  of  our  experiences   in  former  lives.    He 

says  :— 

'*  We  oannot  perceive  the  memories  of  past  births  so  long  as  our  whole 
minds  and  hearts  are  pre-occupied  with  the  present  birth,  the  present  day,  the 
present  hour.  Add  that  almost  all  men  living  in  the  world  bear  about  with 
them  a  heavy  burden  of  material  hopes  and  fears,  and  that  they  are  so  wholly 
wrapped  up  in  these  that  there  is  no  possibility  of  their  seizing  and  steadily 
apprehending  any  other  form  of  mind  image.  If  they  are  not  even  conscious 
of  their  present  souls,  how  can  they  be  conscious  of  the  soul's  remote  and  van- 
ished past  ?  It  is  like  something  we  have  all  noted,  without  thinking  of  it ; 
at  a  magic-lantern  performance  we  see  the  coloured  pictures  on  the  screen, 
one  after  the  other,  images  of  lands  and  cities  and  men;  but  if  the  gas  be  sud- 
denly turned  up,  or  the  daylight  be  allowed  to  pour  in,  the  picture  on  the 
screen  instantly  becomes  invisible,  even  though  it  is  still  there  exactly  as 
before,  and  even  though  precisely  the  same  rays  from  that  picDure  are  enter- 
ing our  eyes,  just  as  they  were  while  we  saw  the  picture.  So,  the  emotions  of 
each  new  birth  crowd  out  the  memories  of  births  gone  by,  and  therefore  we 
cannot  remember  them.  They  are  of  a  finer  quality,  a  different  order  of 
mind  images,  and  the  coarser  and  nearer  blot  out  the  finer  and  more  remote." 

*% 

Dr,  Von  Hoist,  of  Chicago,  contributes  an  article 
Do  to  the  July   Metaphysical  Magazifie,   concerning  the 

Crystals  discoveries  of  his  friend  and  ifeUow  scientist,  Profes- 
live  f  sor  Van  Schroen,  a  native  of  Bavaria  (at  present  con- 
nected with  the  University  of  Naples),  who  **  has  de- 
Voted  his  life  and  all  his  available  means  to  the  study  of  cr>'stals. 
He  has  watched  their  development  and  photographed  the  result. 
He  has  discovered,  that  crystals  have  propagating  powers  ;  that  they 
beget  other  crystals.  He  has  photographs  which  buttress  this  dis- 
covery. There  are  thousands  of  these  views,  taken  from  fourteen 
different  kinds  of  crystal.  The  photographs  show  the  crystal  at  its 
birth,  the  head  pushing  forth  from  the  niother  crystal.  The  young 
one's  course  is  pictured  until  it  grows  away  from  the  mother  and 
its  body  becomes  complete."  Though  this  idea  may  seem  very  start- 
ling, to  materialistic  scientists,  it  is  quite  in  accord  with  the  teach- 
ings of  Theosophy,  which  show  that  even  the  various  forms  of  the 
mineral  kingdom  are  pulsating  with  divine  life. 

* 

A   correspondent  of  the  Indian  Mirror    relates 

Many  '  ironi     various   incidents  connected   with  the   recent  visit  to 

in  the  fire*       Purneah,  of  Pandit  Ambika   Datta   Vyasa,    Sahitya« 

chary d)  a  Satabadhanam^  or  one  who   can  direct   his 

attention  to  a  hundred   things  at  once.    The  following  is  quoted   at^ 
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corroborattnjr   what  Colonel   Oicott  has  several  times  witnessed  and 
published  in  regard  to  similar  performances  : — 

**The  learned  Paudit  began  by  treating  the  audience  to  a  performatice  ut' 
the  Gfaatika«Sataka  or  composing  a  hundred  verses  in  twenty-four  roinntes. 
The  audience  asked  the  Pandit  to  compose  twenty-tive  slokau  in  6  minutes,  on 
a  certain  subject,  which  he  did  in  less  time  than  was  allotted  to  him,  viz.,  m 
about  Ti  minutes.  He  was  again  asked  to  do  the  same,  taking  up  a  different 
subject  named,  and  he  did  it  in  about  the  same  time.  The  Satabadhanam 
performances  were  then  commenced.  The  following  were  among  the  subjects 
taken  up : — 

(a)  Answering  questions  based  on  the  Sanskrit  metrical  combinations 
known  as  Nashta  and  Prastara. 

(h)  Sanskrit  Samashya-Puran  (the  audience  giving  out  one  line  oi  a 
verse  in  Sanskrit,  and  asking  the  Pandit  to  compose  the  other  three  on  tlie 
spot). 

(c)    Pindi  Samashya-Pnran. 

{d)  Bishama  Samashya-Puran  (the  audience  giving  out  three  lines  in 
some  metre  completely  incompatible  in  meaning,  but  forming  the  three  lines 
of  a  verse  in  Sanskrit,  and  asking  the  Pandit  to  compose  a  fourth  line  which 
wonld  make  the  whole  a  Complete  sloka  with  a  meaning). 

(e)     Mentally  calculating  the  square  of  a  number  of  6  digits. 

if)  Filling  up  a  board  of  82  squares  with  the  letters  of  averse  composed 
mentally  on  the  spot  on  any  given  subject,  the  appropriate  letters  being 
supplied  to  each  square  on  the  board  picked  out  by  the  questioner  at  random. 

{g)  Moving  the  knight  through  all  the  squares  of  a  chess-board,  com- 
mencing from  any  square  taken  up  at  random. 

(/»)  Reproducing  a  sentence  m  English,  composed  of  5  words,  after  each 
word  of  it  had  been  uttered  promiscuously  and  at  random. 

{%)    Do.  in  Bengali. 

(j)  Discussing  on  the  aphorisms  of  the  Vedanta  simultaneously  with  all 
the  above  mental  operations. 

Wiat  is  to  be  wondered  at  is  that  all  the  above  feats  with  others  were 
performed  siranltaneousl}'.  The  Pandit  closed  the  day's  proceedings  by 
delivering  an  extempore  lecture  in  Hindi  on  '  What  will  become  of  me  after 
death.' 

At  the  close  of  the  meeting,  Kumar  Kamslananda  presented  the  learned 
Pandit  with  a  gold  medal. 

The  Pandit  had  visited  Purneah  and  the  Srinagar  Kumars  in  October 
last,  and  had  been  requested  by  Kumar  Kamalanauda  to  write  a  book  on 
Nayika  Bheda.  The  occasion  of  his  present  visit  was  to  dedicate  his  book  to 
him.  He  had  spent  some  time  in  explaining  his  book  to  the  Kumar  who  was 
so  pleased  with  it  that  he  presented  him  with  a  richly  caparisoned  elephant 
ana  Bs.  2,000  in  cash  besides  other  articles  of  smaller  value." 

• 

We  learn  from  the   summary  of  **  Missionary  Sta- 
IVJiai  ts  paid    ttstics  of  the  Vear,'*  published   by  the  Mission  World, 
for  that  the  sum   raised  last  year  in  the  Umted  Kingdom 

Missions,        was  ;62o57»405-    The  larger  amounts  are — 

The  Church  Missionary  Society  (not  including    Centenary 

Fund  of  70,000t.)  ...  379,827^. 

British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  ...  219,966^. 

Salvation  Army  Social  Department  ...  18(5,249/. 

London  Missionary  Society  ...  155,677/. 

Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  ...  132,355/. 

Wesleyan  Missionary  Society  ...  129,573/. 

Beligious  Tract  Society  . . .  125,475/. 

Free  Church  of  Scotland  Foreign  Missions  ...  123,950/. 

Church  Army  . . .  86,454/. 

United  Presbyterian  Foreign  Missions  ...  78^421/. 

Baptist  Missionary  Society  ...  75,331/. 

Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge  ...  66,331/. 

Church  of  Scotland  Foreigu  Mission  ..•  62,926/. 

China  Inland  Mission  ..«  61>573/* 
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Th«  people  of  the  East  .probably  do  not  realise  lo  how  l^irge  an 
extent  these  immense  suiDS  are  swelled  by  contributtoos  from  v#0^ 
poor  people^wtdowiF,  servant  girls  and  day  laborers,  who  dei^  them- 
selves some  of  even  the  bore  necessities  of  life,  that  they  may  help  in 
spreading  what  they  conceive  to  be  the  knowledge  of  religious  truth 
in  foreign  lands.  Though  the  methods  used  in  spreading  a  knowledge 
of  these  supposed  truths  may  be  somewhat  faulty,  and  though  quite 
a  sprinkling  of  error  may  be  mingled  with  the  truths  which  are  pro- 
pagated, still  these  considerations  do  not  detract  from  the  purity  and 
unsellisbness  of  the  moiives  of  the  bumble  masses  who  deny  themsel- 
ves in  order  to  make  these  contributions.  And  stili  greater  efforts  are 
iK>w  being  made  to  raise  money,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  missionary 
labors  in  the  East  have  not  been  crowned  with  the  success  which  was 
expected.  This  latter  fact  is  candidly  admitted.  The  figures  above 
quoted  do  no^  represent  any  of  the  amounts  raised  in  other  European 
countries,  nor  the  immense  sums  raised  in  Amerix^a  for  the  same  pur- 
pose. WoaM  it  not  be  well  for  our  Htn4u  brothers  to  ask  Ihei^^lves 
if  they  are  making  equally  unselfish  efforts  to  further  the  cause  of 
truth  as  they  understand  it,  and  to  be»efit  their  fellow-creatures.  This 
is  an  important  question  for  each  one  of  them  to  consider. 

**♦ 
Mr.  P.  Ratna  Mudaliar,  Sub-Registrar  of  Vellore, 
A  writes  us  the  two  following  communications  :— 

Great  "  It  was  on  the  20th  August   1899,  that  our  long 

Yogu  cherished  desire  for  paying  our  humble  homage  and 

respects  to  the  mucn-talked  of  Yogi,  who  has  taken 
.the  public  roadside  as  his  residence  near  Palnattu  Agaram,  a  village 
of  the  Vellore  Taluq,  19  miles  off  the  Vellore  Town,  South  -West  side, 
was  gratified.  Mr.  Ra)u  Mudaliar,  a  Government  Pensioner,  Mr. 
Chengalvaraya  Mudaliar,  a  Military  Hospital  Assistant,  Mr.  Siva- 
sankara  Mudaliar  and  myself,  left  Vellore  Town  early  on  the  morn- 
ing above  mentioned,  and,  after  a  drive  of  three  hours  in  the  jutka, 
reached  the  place  where  the  Swami  was,  finding  him  in  that  ecstasy 
of  joy— in  which  he  always  is,— so  i>eculiar  to  the  higher  spiritual 
bemgs.  The  very  sight  of  the  Swami,  the  majesty  of  his  countenance 
which,  seemed  to  us  the  impersonation  of  power  and  thought,  held 
us  rapt  in  awe  and  reverence.  On  close  examination,  *it  is  clearly 
manifest  that  the  Swami  is  a  Jivanmukta,  fully  merged  in  the  happi- 
ness pertaining  to  that  exalted  state,  and  quite  forgetful  of  all  these 
miinaane  affairs.  In  stature  he  is  all  that  could  be  desired,  robust 
with  a  shining  appearance.  He  depends  on  no  meal  whatever, 
except  what  is  offered  by  pious  persons  who  pass  the  road.  He 
wears  no  robes  and  is  proof  against  the  sim,  the  wind  and  the  rain. 
It  has  been  told  at  times  that  during  nights,  loaded  bandies  fMSs  over 
him  while  he  is  lying  on  the  road-side,  without  hurting  him.  The 
people  of  the  locality  where  the  Swami  is,  state  that  once  on  a  time 
a  blacksmith  severely  beat  him  so  as  to  make  him  speak,  for  the 
Swami  always  preserves  golden  silence,  being  quite  rapt  in  perfect 
bliss.  A  few  nours  after  the  beating,  the  blackjMnith  became  mad 
and  continues  to  be  so  even  to  the  present  day.  Being  a  novice 
in  spiritual  affairs,  I  am  unable  to  understand  his  further  excel- 
lences ;  I  therefore  recommend  those  who  are  interested  in  spiri- 
tual matters  to  take  the  earliest  opportunity  of  payi&g  a  visit  to 
the  above  Swami  and  thus  to  be  profited  thereby,  for  it  is  not 
known  when  the  Swami  will  take  shelter  in  some  secluded 
mountainous  range,  as  the  Mahatmas  generally  do," 
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The  writer  of  the  foregoing,  has  subsequently  sent  us  the 
following  in  response  to  letters  of  inquiry  from  various  parties,  con- 
cerning the  Swami  : 

'*  He  is  of  dark  brown  complexion,  aged  about  55  years.  His 
caste  is  not  known,  neither  the  place  whence  he  came.  It  is  be- 
lieved that  he  came  from  the  Mahadeva  Malai— a  mountain  conse- 
crated for  its  sacredness,  as  it  is  considered  to  be  the  abode  of  many 
saints.  He  has  been  in  the  place  where  he  is  for  the  last  15  years. 
The  Swami  does  not  seem  to  have  shown  special  favour  to  anybody 
nor  has  he  disciples,  but  is  equally  accessible  to  all.  A  view  of  the 
Swami  will  only  confirm  our  idea  that  such  persons  enjoy  supreme 
and  unceasing  bliss ;  and  the  presence  of  such  sages:  clearly  indi- 
cates that  even  the  19th  centur>%  with  all  its  evil  influences,  is  not 
devoid  of  persons  of  this  type." 

Colonel  IngersoU  has  left  on  record  his  opinion 

IngersolPs      of  the  practice  of  yi\'isection,  in  no  unmistakable 

criticism  of     terms,  as  the  following  from  his  pen,  which  appeared 

Viinseciion.     in  the  London  organ  of  the  Aiiti-vivisection  Society, 

will  testify  : — 

*'  Vivisertlon  is  the  diKgrnce  and  the  tdiame  of  Rome  of  the  fieiences.    Of 

what  posRtbie  nxe  is  it  to  know  just    how  long  an  anhnai  can  Uve  withoat 

food,  withont  water ;  at  what,  time  be  hecomea  insane  from  thirst,  or  blind  or 

deaf  ?  Who  but  a  fiend  wonld  try  .such  experimentf^  ?  And,  if  they  hare  been 

tried,  why  phould  not  all  the  fiends  he  satisfied  witJi  the  report  of  the  fiends 

who  made  them  P  Must  there  be  coantleas  repetitions  of  the  ^  game  horror  ? 

Let  ns  do  wliat  we  ran  to  do  away   with    this  infamous  practice — a  practice 

that  degrades  and  demoralises  and  hardens,  without  adding  in  the  slightest 

to  the  sum  of  useful  knowledge.    Without  using  profane  words  of  the  most 

blasphemous  kind,  it  is  impossible  to  express  my  loathing,  horror  and  hatred 

of  vivisection." 

• 
•  * 

Mr.  Dharmapala,  Secretary  of  the  Maha-Bodhi 
Sita*s  Society,  communicates  the  following  to  the  Indian 

Captivity,       Mirror : — 

Mndaliyar  G-iinesekhera,  Editor  of  a  montlily  literary 
Magaaine, called  the  Onanadarsayaf  published  in  Colombo,  has  discovered  a 
very  old  MS.  in  Sinhalese  character  which  gives  the  ancient  history  of  Lanka, 
commencing  from  the  reign  of  R^vana,  down  to  the  time  of  the  Wijayan  con« 
qu^t.  The  discovery  of  this  nniqne  MS.,  so  interesting  to  every  Aryan,  will 
bring  Oeyion  nearer  to  India,  and  every  Indian  who  loves  the  memory  of  Kama 
and  Sita,  will  make  it  a  point  to  visit  Ceylon  to  see  the  beautiful  garden  of  AA- 
vana  where  Sita  was  confined.  A  thrill  of  joy  will  jjo  tlirou>?h  every  true 
Aryan  heart  that  to-day.  after  several  hundred  centuries,  the  scene  of  Sita's 
captivity  i!an  lie  seen.  The  romantic  scenery  in  j?oing  through  the  country  of 
Ravana,  no  pen  can  describe.  Hitherto  it  was  thought  that  there  was  no  iude- 
|tendent  testimony  outside  the  verbose  Rilmftyana  to  establish  the  authenticity 
of  RAvana'a  Kingdom.  The  discovery  of  the  Sinhalese  MS.  is,  therefore, 
full  of  momentous  results.  The  name  of  the  book  is  *'  Kadaimpofa."  According 
to  this  lKK>k,  the  important  places  in  connection  with  SiUi*8  captivity  are  easy 
to  be  identiHf'd. 


A  brai7i  American  newspapers  are  publishing  the  strange 

7vilh  two       experiences  which,  not  long  ago,  befell  John  Steming 

Chimets.        Jr.,  of  New  York,  who  was  nearly  asphyxiated  in  his 

room.  Afler  this  his  mental  faculties  gradually  faded 

out,  so  th^t  he  was  soon  t^ken  to  an  asylum,  for  treatment.    Here 
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he  failed  to  recognise  his  father,  mother,  and  other  intimate  friends 
who  visited  him,  nor  could  he  speak — having  forgotten  the  use  and 
meaning  of  words.  It  was  hoped  that  the  sight  of  the  young 
lady  to  whom  he  was  engaged  would  help  to  restore  him  to  his 
right  mind,  but  he  took  no  more  notice  of  her  words  than  if  he 
had  been  a  new-born  babe.  After  a  time,  educational  measures 
were  employed  to  develop  his  mind— beginning  with  the  alphabet 
and  kindergarten.  He  made  rapid  progress  and  was  soon  able 
to  converse  like  a  child,  but  was  totally  ignorant  of  everything 
around  him — "  even  the  sun,  moon  and  stars  had  to  be  explained." 
John  Steniing  No.  2,  greatly  excelled  his  former  self,  in  course  of 
time,  at  billiards  and  instrumental  music,  and  though  formerly  he 
had  been  a  devout  Christian  he  was  now  an  Atheist.  A  curious 
feature  of  the  case  is,  that,  as  his  fiancee  frequently  visited  him  at 
the  asylum,  *'  he  learned  to  love  her  again."  About  three  months 
later  he  felt  a  numb  and  prickling  sensation  in  one  side  of  his  head, 
"just  like  a  foot  asleep."  He  grew  drowsy  and  was  put  to  bed. 
When  he  awoke  he  at  once  recognised  his  father,  who  was  present, 
spoke  to  him,  picked  up  the  thread  of  life  he  had  dropped  several 
months  before,  commenced  to  talk  upon  the  subjects  which  were 
last  in  his  mind  at  that  time,  and  was  his  fonner  self  again.  The 
above  case  is  similar  in  some  respects  to  the  one  recorded  in  the 
Theosophist,  Vol.  XVIII.,  p.  703,  but  in  that  case  the  total  loss  of 
memory  continued  for  more  than  a  third  of  a  century,  and  was  then 
suddenly  restored  by  a  surgical  operation. 

♦*♦ 

We  are  permitted  to  copy  the  following,  from  a 

A  letter  received  by  an  acquaintance,  from  a  mutual 

Mighty  Force,    friend  who  touches  upon  the  mighty  forces  which 

are  operating  upon  the  thought  plane  : 

"  This  is  the  plane  upon  which  the  soundest  and  the  best  work 

is  done.    Never  forget  this.    The  poor  cripple  lying  helpless  upon 

a  bed   of  pain  may  and  can  do  nobler,  richer  work  for  the  uplift- 

ment  of  humanity  than  the  mo.st  bustling  propagandist  amongst  us. 

Let  us  think  of  the  mighty  influence  of  the  Masters.    They   do  not 

rush  here  and  there  ;  Their  names  are  not  at  the   foot  of  might}' 

articles  ;  They  do  not  lead  armies  or  organizations — in  the  body — 

and  yet,  do  we  not  realize  how  they  are  the  life-blood  of  the  world  ?" 

♦*♦ 

As  contributors  to  periodicals  are  prone  to  use  a 

A   lesson        redundancy  of  words  in  giving  expression  to  their 

in  ideas,  we  have  thought  fit  to  copy  for  their  benefit. 

Rhetoric,        the  following  lines  from  a  private  letter  written  by 

one  well  qualified  to  judge  of  the  merits  of  current 

literature : 

"  The  more  abstruse  a  subject  is,  the  more  clearly  should  it  be 
expressed,  and  the  shorter  should  the  essay  be.  This  refers  natural- 
ly to  newspapers,  periodicals,  speeches  and  lectures.  When  a  man 
has  a  message  to  deliver,  two  things  are  possible :  first,  that  he 
desires  to  give  that  message  very  clearly,  so  that  there  shall  be  no 
misunderstanding  ;  second,  that  he  may  deliver  it  in  such  a  way  as 
to  show  his  own  importance  or  enidition.  In  the  last  case,  it  may 
be  accepted  as  a  foregone  conclusion  that  the  message  v^nll  be  badly 
delivered." 

We  commend  this  to  the  earnest  attention  of  all  our  contrib- 
ptors. 
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AMONG  mj  visitors  of  the  next  few  days  was  that  very  learned 
Sanskrit  teacher  and  author,  Paodit  Jibbananda  Yidyasagara, 
son  of  the  greatest  of  Bengali  pandits  of  his  day,  the  late  Taranaiha 
Tarkavachaspati,  author  of  the  Sanskrit  Lexicon,  known  to  old  members 
of  our  Society  as  the  one  who  gave  me  the  sacred  thread  of  the  Brah- 
min, hie  own  gotra  and  mantra,  thus  adopting  me,  so  far  as  possible  under 
the  caste  rules.  His  son  asked  me  to  partake  of  food  at  his  house  the 
following  day,  which  I  did  with  pleasure.  This  is,  I  believe,  a  case 
without  precedent,  as  I  was  a  declared  Buddhist  and  was  asked  to 
saorifiee  nothing  in  the  way  of  religious  belief  as  a  condition  of  the 
receipt  of  this  distinguished  mark  of  esteem  and  gratitude  of  the 
Brahmins  for  my  services  in  India  towards  the  Hindu  revival. 

One  of  my  staunchest  Indian  friends  from  the  beginning  until  now,  is 
the  Honorable  Maharaja  Sir  Jotendro  Mohan  Tagore,  whose  guest 
H.P.B.,  I,  and  ether  Theosophists  have  been*  He  is  a  highly  educated 
and  thoughtful  man,  a  great  lover  of  religious  discussions.  In  common 
with  all  Hindus,  he  loves  the  ancient  ideal  of  the  spiritual  life  and,  in 
theory,  admits  its  vast  superiority  over  the  life  of  the  world.  I  re- 
member a  talk  we  had  one  day,  daring  a  later  visit  to  Calcutta,  about 
this  very  subject,  and  the  good-natured  laugh  I  had  at  his  expense.  He 
had  asked  me  in  ^reat  seriousness  if  I  could  not  toll  him  the  most  effectual 
way  to  reach  this  high  level  while  still  living.  "  Of  course  "  1  replied, 
•*  there  is  one  way  that  can  be  tried  by  you,  with  a  fair  certainty  of 
gaining  your  object."  "  What  is  it  ?  Do  tell  me  *',  he  unsaspectingly 
asked.  **  Well,  drive  home  in  that  splendid  carriage  of  yonrs;  go  up  to 
your  marble  reception-room,  where  the  silver  lustres,  the  paintings, 
the  mosaics   and  other  things,  make  it  a  real  princely  apartment ; 

*  Three  volumes,  in  series  of  thirty  chapters,  traciog  the  hi«tory  ol  tkiB 
Theosophical  Society  from  its  beginnings  at  New  York,  have  appeared  in  the  Theoao' 
phigf,  and  the  first  volnme  is  availsble  in  book  form.  Price,  cloth,  Bs.  3-8-0  or 
psper,  Its,  2-3.0. 
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call  yoar  lawyers  and  dispose  of  yoar  property  by  gift,  keep- 
ing back  not  so  mncb  as  one  jewel ;  tben  send  to  tbe  bazaar  and  bny  the 
orange  clothe,  tbe  staff  and  the  water  pot  of  a  sanyasi,  bid  farewell  to 
yoar  family,  change  your  name,  and  go  oat  in  the  world  as  a  paaperas. 
cetio  ;  stick  to  this  long  enough,  as  the  Baddha  did,  as  Dyanand  Saras- 
wati  and  thousands  tnore  have  in  our  own  times,  and  you  will  find 
ample  recompense  for  your  self-denial  and  your  spiritual  striving."  A 
smile  came  over  his  refined  features  as  he  found  how  easily  he  had 
allowed  himself  to  be  entrapped,  and  showed  no  annoyance  when  I 
laughed  at  his  dilemma.  But  I  told  him,  with  that  affectionate  frank- 
ness which  our  long  personal  friendship  permitted,  that  unless  he  was 
brave  enough  to  try  the  sovereign  remedy  for  world- troubles  which 
the  Sages  had  prescribed  and  which  the  experience  of  hundreds  of  gene- 
rations had  verified,  he  had  better  not  think  of  treading  the  Higher 
Path  :  the  Buddha  had  said  in  the  Dhammapada,  ^*  One  is  the  road  that 
leads  to  wealth,  another  the  road  that  leads  to  Nirvana  "  ;  and  more 
familiar  to  the  Cliristian  world  is  that  story  in  S.  Matthew  of  the  rich 
young  man  who  put  to  the  Christ  the  very  same  question  as  my  friend 
had  just  put  to  me,  and  got  the  same  answer,  with  the  result  that 
'*  When  the  young  man  heard  that  saying,  he  went  away  sorrowfal :  for 
he  had  great  possessions."  Moreover  I  told  my  valued  friend  that  if  I 
were  in  his  place  I  should  not  run  away  from  my  wealth,  but  should  stop 
and  put  it  to  the  helping  of  the  world,  by  which  he  would  get  farther  along 
the  Path  than  by  any  amount  of  asceticism  he  might  attempt.  For, 
unless,  as  the  Uindu  Shasti^as  declare,  he  could  come  to  look  on  gold  as  no 
more  excellent  than  clay,  the  vivid  recollection  of  his  relinquished  splen^ 
dor  would  hannt  him  always  :  though  he  plunged  into  the  heart  of  the 
forest,  or  shut  himself  up  in  a  Himalayan  cavern,  or  descended  to  the 
bottom  of  the  sea,  the  very  air  about  him  would  vibrate  with  the  tinkle 
and  chink  of  gold  and  silver  coin.  It  is  good  proof  of  the  innate 
sweetness  of  the  Prince's  character  that  he  has  borne  me  no  ill-will  for 
my  sharp  frankness.  In  fact,  these  millionaires  and  princes  get  so 
much  sickening  sycophancy  that,  as  a  rule,  they  relish  instead  of  resent- 
ing plain  advice  which  has  no  ulterior  motive.  But  sometimes  they 
think  you  a  fool  to  pretend  to  despise  the  idol  of  their  lifelong  worship  ! 

On  the  23d  (July)  I  again  lectured  to  an  overflowing  audience  in 
the  Calcutta  Town  Hall, — whose  bad  acoustic  qualities  entitle  it  to  be 
called  *  Orators'  Despair* — on  the  theme  of  **  Social  Reform  on  Aryan 
Lines."  Two  more  lectures  were  given  the  next  day,  and  on  the  26th, 
I  left  for  Darjeeling,  that  peerless  Him&lnyan  station  whose  name  now 
recalls  the  awful  catastrophe  with  which  it  has  i*ecently  been  visited  as 
the  result  of  a  cloud-barst,  cyclone  and  earthquake.  At  the  time  of  my 
visit,  however,  it  was  in  the  height  of  its  picturesqueness  and  beauty, 
and  I  had  a  most  enjoyable  time.  With  my  host,  Babu  Chhatra  Dhar 
Ghose,  local  manager  of  the  Bnrdwan  Maharaja's  estates  and  President 
of  our  local  T.  S.  Branch,  I  made  a  return  en  11  on  that  wonderful  ex- 
plorer of  Tibet,  Sarat  Chandra  Das,  C.  I.  E.,     Rai  Bahadur,   Tibetan 
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Interpreter  to  Govern  men  t,  etc.,  etc.»  'who  sbowed  me  the  priceless 
MSB.  and  printed  books  be  had  broag^ht  back  from  Lhasa  and  inti-o- 
dnced  me  to  a  venerable  Lama- Pandit  with  whose  help  he  was  com- 
piling for  Government,  a  Tibetan-English  Lexicon  which,  when  finished, 
will  be  his  chief  literary  monument.  At  the  house  of  my  old  friend, 
Baba  Srinath  Chatter ji,  Secretary  of  oar  Branch,  we  met  Gyen-Shapa, 
a  Tibetan  lama-asoetiCf  who  has  long  practised  Yoga  and  developed 
certain  of  the  Siddhis.  Srinath  Baba  had  seen  him,  that  very  morning, 
while  **  sitting  in  dharana,"  i.e.,  meditating,  rise  from  the  ground  and 
remain,  self -supported,  in  the  air.  I  visited  him  twice  more  and,  with 
Srinath  as  interpreter,  managed  to  get  a  good  deal  of  interesting  informa- 
tion from  him  about  Tibetan  lamaseries  and  lamas.  There  is,  in  almost 
all  lamaseries,  a  school  of  Yoga  under  an  adept  teacher,  and  the  feat 
of  8elf-levitation  is  not  an  uncommon  fact  among  them.  The  height 
to  which  one  can  rise  in  the  air  depends  upon  his  natural  temperament, 
in  part,  and  largely  on  tbe  length  of  practical  training.  His  own 
Teacher  could  rise  as  high  as  the  walls  of  the  lamasery,  and  several  of 
his  fellow  pnpils  could  levitate  themselves  higher  than  himself.  A 
strict  discipline,  physical  and  moral,  must  be  followed,  and  great  atten- 
tion is  paid  to  diet.  Such  phenomena  are  performed  in  private,  vulgar 
display  being  strictly  forbidden.  Needless  to  say,  the  curiosity  of 
casual  travellers,  and  especially  of  the  beef -eating,,  peg-drinking  Euro- 
pean explorer,  is  not  gratified  :  search  as  they  maj;,  they  would  never 
see  a  real  adept,  to  know  him  as  such,  as  the  cases  of  Bockhill,  Capt. 
Bower,  the  Due  D'Orleans  and  Mr.  Knight  *  sufficiently  attest. 

Sarat  Babu's  *'  Narrative  of  a  Journey  to  Lhasa  in  1881-82,''  is  one 
of  the  moat  interesting  books  of  travel  I  have  ever  read.  It  teems  with 
aoconnts  of  dangers  faced,  obstacles  surmounted,  life  imperilled,  new 
peoples  met,  and  plans  and  projects  fully  achieved,  yet  is  free  from 
bombast  and  vain  boasting;  in  this,  resembling  that  peerless  book  of 
Nanaen's,  "  Farthest  North.'*  Leaving  his  home  at  Darjeeling, 
November  7th,  1881,  he  crossed  the  Himalayas  by  the  Kangla  Chhen 
Pass  on  the  30th  of  November,  after  undergoing  great  hard- 
abips,  and  reached  Tashi-Lhunpo,  the  capital  of  the  Tashi  Lama 
(whose  Master  of  Ceremonies  one  of  our  own  revered  Mahatmas  is). 
After  living  here  several  mohths,  he  managed  to  get  permission  to 
visit  Lhasa,  was  received  by  the  Dalai  Lama,  collected  a  large  number 
of  the  most  important  Buddhist  works,  and  surmounting  innumerable 
obstacles  on  the  return  journey  to  the  Sikkim  frontier,  reached  his 
home  on  the  27th  December  1882.  I  noticed  in  the  shape  of  his  head  a 
peculiarity  which  ntruck  me  in  Stanley,  the  African  explorer,  viz.,  a 
marked  fulness  of  the  temples,  over  the  articulations  of  the  jaw  bones, 
a  sign  to  physiognomists  of  hardiness  of  constitution,  the  power  of  resist- 
ing disease.  Sarat  Babu's  whole  body  conveys  the  impression  of  phjsi- 
cal  toughness,  and  the  readiog  of  his  Report  to  Government,  after 
meeting  him,  fully  corroborated  my  first  impressions  in  this  respect.  His 

•  See  Theosophist,  Vol.  XVI,  pp.  173  and  805. 
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thorough  mastery  of  the  Tibetan  tongae,  helped  by  his  semi-Mongolian 
type  of  face,  enabled  him  to  travel  to  Tashi-Lhanpo  and  Lhasa  in  the 
character  of  a  Tibetan  Doctor.  I  had  ample  proof  of  his  flaency  myself 
when  he  served  me  as  interpreter  in  my  talk  with  the  learned  Lama* 
pandit  and  with  the  head  cooly  who  had  taken  onr  beloved  Damodar 
from  Darjeeling  to  the  distant  station  in  Sikkim  where  he  was  to  meet 
with  the  high  fanctionary  who  had  promised  to  take  him  safely  to  the 
place  where  onr  Mahatma  was  to  take  charge  of  him  as  resident  pnpiL 

On  the  1st  Aagnst,  I  left  delightful  Darjeeling  and  its  bracing  air 
and  planged  down  the  mountain  by  steam  tram  to  the  terminus 
station  of  Siliguri,  where  the  mercury  stood  so  high  as  to  make  the 
contrast  very  trying.  I  lodged  and  had  my  meals  at  the  station  that 
evening  and  the  next  two  days,  and  enjoyed  the  novel  experience  of 
lecturing  on  "  Theosophy  and  Religion  "  to  a  good  audience  on  the 
railway  platform  !  I  then  proceeded  on  towards  Noakhally,  in  the 
Gangetic  Delta  ;  but  was  stopped  at  Khnlna,  where  I  had  to  wait  for 
the  boat.  Being  a  perfect  stranger  in  those  parts  I  had  anticipated  a 
quiet  and  uneventful  evening,  but  a  clerk  who  had  read  my  name  on  my 
portmanteau,  having  spread  the  news,  ray  room  at  the  D&k  Bungalow 
was  soon  crowded  with  educated  Bengalis,  who  stopped  until  10  o'clock, 
to  talk  philosophy,  after  which  they  went  home  to  dine  and  left  me  free 
to  do  the  same*  Rising  at  4  the  next  morning,  I  left  by  the  boat  for 
Barisdl,  and  after  a  pleasant  sail  down  the  River  Bairab,  which  reminds 
one  of  the  low-banked  rivers  of  Ceylon,  I  got  there  at  5  p.m.  and  was 
put  up  at  the  D&k  Bungalow.  Again  I  was  caught  by  some  local 
Hindu  gentlemen  and  pressed  to  give  a  lecture  at  7  p.m.  in  the  large 
school-house.  It  only  needed  the  sending  around  of  tom-tom  beaters 
and  criers  to  collect  a  crowd,  as  I  found  on  entering  the  hall,  where 
fully  a  thousand  people  had  gathered.  My  discourse  was  interpreted 
into  Bengali  by  a  Calcutta  graduate  named  Aswini  Kumar  Dntt,  with 
a  fluency  and  fire  that  amazed  me.  I  have  always  ranked  him  among 
the  three  or  four  very  best  interpreters  I  have  had  in  India. 

The  Noakhally  boat  failing  to  arrive,  I  was  obliged  to  stop  over  at 
Baris&l.  My  rooms  were  crowded  all  day  with  enquirers,  and  I  had  to 
give  a  second  lecture  the  next  evening  to  an  audience  quite  as  large  as 
the  first  one.  It  was  on  emerging  from  the  hall  and  while  standing  in 
the  verandah  that  I  heard  the  reverberations  of  that  mysterious  pheno- 
menon called  the  "  Barisal  Gun."  Not  one  of  the  explanations  thns 
far  put  forth  by  scientfic  men,  seems  to  explain  the  wonderful  noises. 
Elsewhere  *  I  have  discussed  at  sufficient  length  the  Barislll  Gun  and 
the  several  scientiGc  and  quasi-scientific  attempts  at  explanation.  I 
think  their  palpable  insufficiency  was  shown.  For  the  benefit  of  later 
subscribers,  it  may  be  briefly  stated  that  the  **  Gun  "  sounds  are  identical 
as  to  loudness  and  vibratory  quality  with  those  of  a  cannon-shot.  They 
have  the  same  peculiarity  of  suddenness  of  explosion  without  any  pre- 

*  See  TheoBophisty  Vol.  IX.,  p.  708,  and  XI.,  p.  409, 
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monitorj  mmbling  to  prepare  the  listener  for  what  is  to  come.  In  my 
case  the  first  explosion  came  so  snddeoiy  and  so  load  that  I  thoaght 
a  ganhad  been  fired  in  the  village  and  within  a  few  handred  yards  of 
me«  My  first  supposition  was  that  an  8  o'clock  gan  was  habitually  fired 
there  as  at  other  stations  where  there  are  military  cantonmentsi  bnt  on 
looking  at  my  watch,  I  found  it  was  8-45,  so  that  could  not  be  the  case. 
Presently  a  second  report  came,  and  then,  at  short  intervals  five  more, 
making  seven  in  all.  Upon  asking  what  this  all  meant  I  was,  for  the 
first  time  in  my  life,  told  abont  the  *'  Bans&l  Gun.'*  Bearing  in  mind 
the  physical  peculiarity  of  the  sounds,  the  reader  will  be  amused  to 
learn  that  the  following  explanations  have  been  gravely  offered :  the 
action  of  the  tide  (on  the  beach  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  sixty-five  miles 
away)  ;  the  surf ;  the  crumbling  of  river  banks  (alluvial  and  only  a  few 
feet  high);  the  crash  of  falling  cliffs  (non-existent);  the  impact  of  wind 
in  caves  or  hill  comers  (non-existent  anywhere  near  BarisSl)  ;  echoes 
reverberating  from  rocky  sounding-boards  (in  the  mind's  eye,  Horatio)  ; 
the  escape  of  steam  puffs  from  submarine  volcanoes  ;  electrical  detona- 
tions. Even  the  explosion  of  fireworks  at  local  weddings  has  been 
mentioned,  but  not  the  bursting  of  soda-water  bottles,  a  last  hint  which 
is  respectfully  offered  without  charge  to  materialistic  scientific  guessers. 
While  it  is  easy  to  say  what  the  phenomenon  is  not,  it  is  not  at  all 
easy  to  say  what  it  is,  but  I  am  best  satisfied  with  the  theory  that  the 
Barisal  Onn  is  due  to  the  action  of  elementals  and^has  some  relation  to 
an  event  or  events  which  probably  occurred  in  that  vicinity  long  ago, 
certainly  beyond  the  memory  of  the  present  generation,  for  old  men  told 
me  that  they  had  been  hearing  them  ever  sibce  their  boyhood.  Some*^ 
times  they  occnr  in  the  rainy  season,  sometimes  not,  as  in  the  present  case, 
when  the  day  had  been  sunshiny  and  the  atmosphere  seemed  too  clear 
uid  the  stars  too  bright  to  tempt  one  to  adopt  the  theory  of  an  electric 
disturbance.  1  noted  the  fact  that  I  heard  seven  distinct  explosions  at 
regular  intervals,  and  that  the  number  was  said  to  be  unusual;  which  to 
my  mind  as  an  occultist,  seemed  to  mark  a  purpose  on  the  part  of  some 
controlling  Intelligence  to  give  me  a  friendly  salute.  And  no  more 
guns  were  heard  that  night,  nor  the  next  day  or  night,  por  so  long  as  I 
was  in  the  place.  I  tried  two  or  three  times  to  have  a  serious  talk  with 
H.  P.  B.  abont  the  matter,  but  each  time  something  happened  to  inter- 
rupt our  conversation.  She  once  said  it  was  an  exhibition  oE  the 
power  of  the  ''  Sons  of  Fohat"  and  referred  me  to  the  "  Secret  Doctrine," 
but  her  ideas  seemed  to  me  so  vague  that  I  at  last  put  the  subject 
aside,  and  there  it  lies  ready  for  the  study  of  Mr.  Leadbeater  and  his 
fellow  students  of  the  Finer  Forces  of  Nature.  A  couple  of  years  or  so 
ago,  the  matter  was  referred  to  in  NcUure;hj  Dr.  Francis  Darwin,  who 
asked  for  information.  I  sent  him  the  back  liumbers  of  the  Theosophist 
in  question,  but  have  heard  nothing  from  him  since.  Perhaps  he  was 
shocked  by  the  other  contents  of  our  heterodox  publication* 

The  Ifoifckhally  boat  still  hot  atrrtving,  I  was  xAlt  to  form  u  local 
Braneh  with  ^rsoellent  m^embers  under  the  name  of  ih^  BartsM  T.  S.    It 
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finally  transpired  that  the  missing  boat  had  been  disabled  and  was  lying 
up  for  repairs,  so  I  had  to  give  np  my  Noakhally  visit  for  the  -present 
andretam  to  Khalna,  whence  1  continued  on  to  Calcutta,  reaching  there 
on  the  12th.  The  next  morning  I  took  boat  for  Midnapur  but  my  visit 
was  out  short  by  the  steamer  grounding  in  the  canal  and  having  to  wait 
for  the  next  tide,  so  the  two  lectures  on  the  programme  had  to  be  given 
at  one  public  meeting,  on  *'  The  Spiritual  Life  "  and  ^  Karma/'  and  I 
was  kept  on  my  legs  two  boars  and  a  half.  A  special  disooorse  to 
Hindu  boys  on  the  next  morning  was  given,  and  at  8  p.m.  I  left  by  the 
same  steamer  for  Calcutta.  On  the  17th,  I  lectured  at  the  Oriental 
Institute  and  the  same  evening  sailed  by  the  ''  Euphrates  "  for  Gbitta- 
gong.  She  proved  to  be  as  buoyant  as  a  cork  and  rolled  so  badly 
that  we  had  scarcely  a  moment  of  quiet.  We  reached  our  destined 
port  on  the  third  day  and  a  grand  reception  was  given  me.  The 
principal  Native  gentlemen  came  aboard  to  welcome  me,  and  the 
jetty  presented  a  very  gay  appearance  with  the  picturesquely  dress- 
ed crowd  that  had  oorae  to  cheer  their  white  friend.  On  the  21st, 
at  7  A,M.,  I  lectured  to  1,500  people,  on  Theosophy,  and  at  5  p.m., 
to  as  large  a  crowd,  on  "Body,  Mind  and  Soul.''  There  was  a 
third  lecture  on  the  22d  and  some  admissions  to  membership .  The 
next  day  I  went  by  country  rowing-boat  to  Pahartaii,  an  inland 
village  sixteen  miles  distant,  the  inhabitants  all  Buddhists,  of  the 
race  of  Maghs.  The  house  assigned  to  me  was  a  hut  of  bamboo 
frame  and  matting  sides,  the  roof  thatched  with  grass.  The  Maha« 
muni  T.  S.  was  formed  the  next  day  with  Babu  Krishna  Chandra 
Chowdry,  a  well-known  leader  and  reformer  of  that  community,  as 
Secretary  and  Treasurer.  The  Maghs  are  the  descendants  of  Arakanese 
fathers  and  Bengali  mothers,  the  country  having  been  conquered  by  an 
invading  army  from  Arakan  who  remained  there  and  settled  down. 
My  lecture  at  Pahartaii  was  given  in  a  shamianaj  or  open  pavilion, 
wbich  has  gi*eat  advantages  in  tropical  climates  where  as  much  air  as 
possible  is  indispensable  for  comfort.  Many  people  present,  I  was  told, 
had  come  in  from  distances  of  30  and  40  miles  to  hear  what  1  had  to 
say  about  their  religion.  There  is  a  gigantic  image  of  the  Buddha  in 
the  local  temple,  which  has  a  royal  diadem  on  its  head,  a  feature  I  had 
never  seen  in  any  of  my  travels  in  Buddhist  countries.  True,  one  sees 
crowned  images  of  the  Bodhisattva,  t.e.,  the  entity  who  finally  evolved 
up  to  the  Buddhahood,  in  the  Eapilavastu  birth,  but  never  of 
the  perfected  World-Savior.  I,  myself,  have  an  artistically  model- 
led brass  statuette  of  the  Bodhisattva  as  King  of  the  Tusita 
heaven,  sitting  in  Fadmtlsan,  which  was  given  me  by  the 
Tibetan  Envoy  to  the  Indian  Government,  who  was  here  some  years  ago 
and  who  had  received  it  from  the  Dalai  Lama  himself.  There  is  a 
copper  plate  beneath  the  figure,  on  which  the  conventional  symbol  of  the 
Diamond  Throne  is  engraved,  and  behind  it,  in  the  hollow  of  the  image, 
a  roll  of  Tibetan  paper  on  which  the  Dalai  Lama  wrote  with  bis  own 
band,  some  prayer-charms  or  mantrams  for  the  protection  of  the  hand* 
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Bome  young  Eavoy  from  all  harm  from  evil-wishers.  This  figure  wears 
many  jewels,  on  head,  neck,  breast,  upper  arm,  wrist,  waist  aud  ankles,' 
huge  ones  in  the  old  Indian  style.  The  hair  is  built  up  in  a  towering 
mass  with  pendant  locks  hanging  over  the  shoulders  and  down  to  the 
upper  arm.  The  hands  are  laid  together  in  the  lap,  and  support  a 
flowery  ornamented  vase  or  statuette,  showing  the  "  Three  Gems  "  of 
Buddhist  symbology.  Altogether  it  is  a  precious  curio  for  our  little 
museum  at  Adyar. 

As  Noakhally  could  not  be  reached  by  boat  from  Baris&l,  and  as  the 
earnest  friends  there  had  well  deserved  an  official  visit,  I  went  thither  from 
the  other  side  of  the  Delta,  driving  in  an  open  spring-cart  through  a  heavy 
rain,  through  a  tiger-infested conntry,  part  of  the  way,  and  going  on  thence 
all  night  in  a  common  springless  ox-cart,  so  short  in  the  body  that  to 
sleep  I  had  to  stick  my  legs  out  in  front  as  far  as  my  knees.  At  4  a.m. 
we  got  to  Mahajan's  Haut  where  we  took  a  heavy  country  boat  up  the 
river,  in  which  I  had  28  hours  for  sleeping  and  resting  before  reaching 
Noakhally,  at  11  a.m.  on  the  27tb.  My  reception  was  extremely  cordial 
and  I  was  most  hospitably  entertained.  At  3  p.m.  I  received  and  replied 
to  addresses  in  Bengali  and  English  at  the  T.  8.  Hall,  a  neat  strnctare 
in  bamboo  poles  and  '^  chicks,''  or  screens,  and  thatched  roof,  which 
had  cost  the  Branch  Rs.  600.  A  lecture  was  given  at  4-80,  under 
the  chairmanship  of  the  local  (Earopean)  Magistrate,  in  the  Native 
Theatre,  and  in  the  evening  a  representation  was  given  of  that  touching 
old  Indian  drama,  ''  Pralad  Chari(a,"  by  amateurs  who  displayed  real 
histrionic  talent.  But  my  self- possesion  was  sorely  tried  by  a  Prelude 
composed  in  my  honor,  which  embodied  a  striking  incongruity.  Th^ 
curtain  rose  npon  a  forest  scene,  in  which  was  seen  an  ancient 
Bishi  (Bharata  Rishi)  sitting  in  deep  meditation  beneath  a  tree.  Anon 
are  heard  joy-songs  and  from  the  two  sides  enter  a  number  of  Cbelas, 
who  cluster  about  the  Yogi  and  recall  him  to  consciousness.  Asked  why 
they  are  singing  so  joyously,  he  is  told  that  **  Colonel  Olcott,  the  friend 
of  the  Aryan  religion,  has  come  to  the  place."  l*he  Yogt  answers  that 
this  is  the  fulfilment  of  ancient  prophecy  and  the  dawn  of  a  brighter 
day  for  India*  He  then  rises,  takes  a  flower- wreath  from  the  hand 
of  a  disciple  {Sishya)^  comes  forward  to  the  footlights,  and  beckoning  to 
me  to  approach,  throws  the  garland  over  my  neck,  uttering  a  blessing  at 
the  same  time.  The  comical  anachronism  involved  seemed  to  have 
struck  no  one  but  myself  and  the  European  Magistrate  sitting  beside 
mo.  Bat  the  intention  to  show  the  national  love  for  myself  was  so 
evident  that  the  inclination  to  laugh  was  overcome  by  a  feeling  of 
gratitude  for  this  friendly  ceremony. 

Another  lecture  was  given  on  the  next  day  and  my  rooms  were 
crowded  with  enquirers,  of  whom  a  number,  including  Nobin  Chandra 
Sen,  the  great  Bengali  poet,  joined  the  Society.  At  night  I. embarked  on 
the  steamer  at  Taktakally,  after  a  drive  of  six  miles,  and  on  the  29th 
got  to  Barisal,  slept  on  the  Khalna-Barisal  boat,  spent  the  next  day  on  th^ 
piver,  took  train  for  Caloqtta  apd  got  there  fi>t5  a.m.  on  the  S^st. 
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On  the  1st  September  there  wae  a  meeting  of  the  Ladies  T.  S.  at 
the  hoose  of  Mr.  Janaki  Nath  Ohosal,  a  very  well  known  and  ioflnential 
Calcutta  gentleman,  whose  wife  1  have  spoken  of  elsewhere  as  one  of 
the  loveliest  and  most  intellectual  women  of  modem  India.  Miss  Anna 
Ballard,  the  American  journalist,  then  living  at  Calcutta,  accompanied 
me. 

One  morning  I  went  with  my  host,  our  long- tried,  faithful  col- 
league, Babu  Norendronath  Sec,  to  the  Esplanade  to  see  him  feed  his  pets. 
I  have  often  seen  people  in  the  public  gardens  of  Paris  feeding  the  birds, 
but  Norendro  Babu  feeds  every  morning  the  cows,  crows,  minas  and  other 
birds,  the  fishes  in  the  ponds  and  the  ants  which  swarm  in  the  grass  of 
the  wide  Esplanade.  The  animals  and  birds  all  seem  to  know  his 
carriage  and  gather  together  to  his  usual  feeding  ground,  and  the  fishes 
swim  towards  him  in  the  pond.  This  thing  has  been  going  on 
for  years,  quietly  and  unostentatiously,  unheralded  by  the  reporter, 
unnoticed  by  the  crowd.  One  could  hardly  find  a  stronger  example 
of  the  tender  compassion  sometimes  felt  by  men  to.vards  the  lower 
creatures. 

My  long  tour  was  now  nearing  its  close,  the  only  portion  to  be 
covered  being  the  Coromandel  Coast.  On  the  4th  September,  I  sailed 
in  the  B.  I.  Steamer,  "  Khandalla,  "  for  Bimlipatam,  and  after  stops  at 
Gopalpur  and  Calingapatam,  got  there  on  the  evening  of  the  8th. 
Landing,  on  the  9th,  I  found  the  Maharaja  of  Yiziau&gram's  landau 
waiting  for  me  and  drove  to  his  capital,  where  the  Dewan,  P.  Jagannath- 
raz,  gave  me  hospitality.  The  next  day  I  was  kindly  received  at  the 
Palace  by  His  Highness,  who  put  a  gilt  garland  around  my  neck 
and  engaged  in  .a  long  discussion  on  religious  matters-  He  presided  at 
my  lectures  on  that  day  and  the  next,  and  kept  me  talking  with  him 
privately  in  his  library  from  3  until  8  P.M.,  on  the  question  of  the  exist- 
ence of  the  soni,  about  which  he  seemed  rather  sceptical.  Before  my 
departure  from  Vizian&gi^am,  he  sent  me  a  generous  present  for  the 
Headquarters  expense  account  and  wished  me  every  success  for  our 
movement.  His  carriage  took  me  to  the  seaport  of  Yizagapatam,  a  dist- 
ance of  36  miles.  My  host  there  was  Mr,  Jaggarow,  son  of  the  late 
A.  V.  Nursingrow,  P.  R.  A.  S.,  F,  R.  G.  S.,  the  owner  of  a  very  fine, 
well-equipped  astronomical  observatory  which,  .since  his  death  has  been 
given.to  the  Government  of  India  and  is  now  one  of  the  chief  meteorolog- 
ical and  astronomical  stations.  At  his  house  I  assisted  at  an  alchemical 
experiment  by  a  Native  Doctor,  named  Bolnshu  Soobbiah,  who  claimed 
to  be  able  to  reduce  beaten  silver  to  a  white  powder,  for  use  as  a  medi- 
cine. Not  having  any  silver  ready  we  decided  to  experiment  on  tin. 
The  process  was  as  follows  :  He  made  on  a  piece  of  canvas  a  layer  of 
Margosa  leaves,  half  an  inch  thick  ;  on  that  was  a  layer  of  the  same 
thickness  of  saffron  ;  on  this  the  tin  was  placed,  and  the  whole  was  then 
rolled  into  a  sort  of  sausage  and  tied  around  with  stout  twine.  This 
was  burnt  for  two  hours  in  a  heap  of  dried  cowdung  fuel,  four  cubits 
in  c'rcuralevence  and  one  cubit  high.    Upon  taking  out  the  '  sausage^ 
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we  found  ihht  some  of  the  tin  waa  oaloined  bat  most  of  it  otity  toisUtfil. 
The  alolretiiidt  said  that  the  fuel  was  not  of  good  qnalitjr  else  all  iba 
tin  would  have  heen  calcitied. 

Bajah  Gajapati  Bow,  a  well  known  figure  in  the  Madras  Pr^8idenc)r 
lives  at  Vizagapatam  and  we  exchanged  friendly  visits. 

The  two  leotnres  I  gave  in  this  plaoe  attracted  very  large  andienosf, 
inolading  an  nnasnally  large  number  of  Europeans,  who  seldom  attelid 
Hindn  meetings  of  the  sort,  on  acooant  of  the  marked  antipathy  df  the 
two  races.  On  ray  way  from  the  shore  to  the  offing  to  board  the  "  Rthlo- 
pia  "  on  which  I  had  booked  my  passage  to  Coc&nada,  I  had  a  hwtow 
•scape  from  what  might  have  b^en  a  tragic  accident.  The  surf  ran  vety 
high  and  three  big  rollers  had  to  be  crossed  in  the  masnlah  boat  in 
which  I  was.  These  boats  are  famous  for  surf  work  along  the  Iddiaa 
Coast,  being  not  nailed  or  pinned  but  tied  together  with  coir  (eOcoannt 
fibre)  yarn  and  caolked  in  the  seams.  Ordinarily  they  are  very  8i*fe  and 
I  have  made  many  trips  in  them  between  ship  and  shores  Bat  this  tiirie, 
after  we  had  passed  the  first  roller  and  wero  atop  of  the  seeoiid,  the 
boat's  prow  was  lifted  so  high  np  and  the  roller  slipped  from  nnder  ber 
so  qnickly,  that  she  came  down  on  the  water  with  a  tremendoas  blow, 
and  one  of  the  planks  split  from  the  cutwater  to  the  bilge  and  the  water 
began  to  pour  in.  All  the  rowers  but  one  were  fiang  into  the  bottom  and 
lay  there  in  a  mess  together.  I  shouted  to  them  to  pick  themselves  up 
and  go  back  to  their  oars,  tore  the  calico  covers  oE  the  stern  enshions 
and  made  them  stuff  them  into  the  crack,  set  half  the  men  to  bailing 
while  the  other  half  tugged  desperately  to  get  the  boat's  head  around, 
did  my  best  with  the  steering  oar,  put  a  safety  belt  on  Babula,  and!  had 
him  tie  the  handle  of  my  cash -box  to  the  boat,  so  that  if  she  foundered 
there  would  be  a  rather  better  chance  of  recovering  it  and  the  Society's 
rupees  inside,  which  were  my  chief  concern  just  then.  We  finally  got 
the  boat  around,  rode  over  the  roller  a  second  time,  and  by  dint  of  very 
great  exertions,  just  managed  to  beach  her,  half  full  of  waten  Another 
boat  being  soon  procared  I  started  again,  and  this  time  reached  the 
steamer  without  mishap.  What  made  the  accident  most  serious  of  all 
was  that  the  sea  swarmed  with  sharks,  of  which  I  saw  some  on  our 
way  oat  to  the  vessel. 

Coc&nada,  the  birthplace  of  T.  Subbarow,  was  reached  the  next 
m<»*ning,  and  after  the  usual  lectures,  receptions  and  admissiouB  to 
membership,  I  continaed  my  journey  Southward  by  canal,  landittg  at 
Rajahmundry,  where  I  foDud  a  deep  interest  in  our  movement  to  pre- 
vail. During  my  stay  of  four  days  in  the  place,  crushing  audiences 
attended  my  lectures,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  Committee  charged 
for  admission,  in  the  hope  of  avoiding  the  great  rush  of  the  first  day, 
A  large  and  strong  Branch  was  formed  with  one  of  the  best  men  in 
India  as  President. 

On  the  %Mk,  I  left  by  speoial  boat  for  Bezwada  alld  sj^ii^'  th\»  wfiot^ 
daj^and  half  the  next,  isflowly  moving  dbwn  the  ffbdtfveii^y'  CanaT. 
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Frifends  ihtercepted  me  at  El  lore,  the  beginning  of  the  Krishna  Canal, 
and  indaced  me  t^  lecture  and  to  form  a  new  Branch,  nnder  the  name 
of  the  *'  Gupta  Vidja  T.S."  Bezwada  was  reached  on  the  28th,  and 
stopping  tbere  two  days  I  organized  a  Branch,  after  which  I  moved  on 
by  bullock  cart  to  Guntiir,  an  important  place,  the  scene  of  mnch 
missionary  activity.  Among  my  callers  after  my  first  lecture  was  the 
.R^v.  Sir.  S.,  a  Presbyterian  missionary,  whose  case  was  a  very  hard  one. 
For  two  years  past  he  and  his  wife  had  been  persecuted' by  the  other 
'missionaries,  their  pay  stopped  and  every  effort  made  to  dri^  them  out 
of  India,  because,  on  discoveiing  that  the  senior  missionary  had  been 
behaving  immorally  with  some  of  the  women  converts,  they  had  tried 
theirbest  to  have  him  tried  and  removed.  Tho  policy  of  expediency, 
however,  prevailed  over  that  of  justice,  and  these  two  honest  Christian 
•workers  had  been  reduced  to  the  direst  straits.  He  had  worked  at 
carpentering  and  other  odd  jouk  and  she  bad  done  sewing,  but  there 
were  days  when  they  had  to  go  hungry.  The  Hindu  community  held 
the  worthy  couple  in  respect  and  told  me  these  facts,  so  I  had  my 
cook  prepare  a  good  dinner  for  them  and  sent  it  over  and  invited  my- 
self to  come  and  help  eat  it.  They  received  me  with  affectionate  kind- 
ness as  a  compatriot  and  sympathizer,  and  Mrs.  S.  expressed  the  wish 
that  I  might  leave  the  error  of  my  beliefs  and  join  them  as  a  mission- 
ary ;  a  proposal  which  mnde  me  laugh  and  make  them  the  counter- 
proposal that  they  should  disconnect  themselves  from  a  party  where 
such  iniquities  could  prevail  and  join  me  as  earnest  Theosophists  ! 

On  the  3d  October,  I  presided  at  the  anniversary  of  our  local 
Branch's  Sanskrit  School,  which  was  established  by  the  good  Mr.  C. 
Sambiah  Chetty,  and  had  then  193  pupils,  who  had  gained  the  unusual 
proportion  of  97  and  82^  per  cant,  of  passes,  as  against  the  average 
of  75  per  cent.  The  same  day  T  left  for  Bezwada  by  bullock-cart  and 
thence  went  on  by  special  boat  on  the  canal  to  Masulipatam,  which  I 
got  to  on  tbe  5ih.  My  reception  here  was  enthusiastic.  The  boat  was 
bedecked  with  fiowers,  I  landed  under  a  leaf-pandal,  or  canopy, 
there  were  ornamental  arches,  complimentary  addresses  and  jubi- 
lation generally.  That  even  in  c^^  1  lectured  to  3,000  people,  among 
whom  were  all  the  local  padris  (missionaries),  and  to  another 
monster  audience  on  the  next  day,  after  which  I  formed  the  Masuli- 
patam  T.  S.  On  the  7th  I  was  honoured  with  visits  by  the  Revs. 
Stone,  Clarke  and  Peel,  of  the  Church  of  England  Mission,  and  enjoyed 
a  friendly  talk  of  three  hours  with  them.  An  address  to  Hindu  boys 
about  their  religion  closed  my  public  labors,  and  my  last  night  at  Masn- 
lipatam  was  spent  on  my  mats  on  the  stone  quay,  where  I  slept  the 
sweet  sleep  of  the  weary.  On  the  8tli  I  embarked  on  the  B.  T.  coaster, 
**  Umballa,"  got  caught  in  the  tail  of  a  cyclone,  and  had  a  nasty,  wet 
and  comfortless  time  of  it.  But  the  next  morning  we  were  off  Madras 
Harbour  and  I  had  hoped  that  my  troubles  were  over  for  the  year,  but 
the  sea  was  so  rougb  that  we  could  not  enter  and  had  to  steam  off  and 
on  tbe  whole  day,  in  sight  of  our  haven  yet  unable  to  reach  it.    The 
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next  mortiinf^,  however,  I  got  ashore,  and  with  a  feeling  of  immense' 
relief  saw  once  more  our  lovely  Adyar,  on  the  262nd  day  from  that  on 
which  the  tear  began.  Whom  should  I  find  there  bat  Mr.  Alexander 
Fallerton,  of  New  York,  wlio  had  come  to  help  me  as  Private  Secretary. 
How  that  scheme  prospered  will  be  seen  in  the  next  Chapter.  Mean- 
while the  reader  who  has  followed  me  throughout  my  jourueyings,  will 
appreciate  the  significance  of  the  entry  of  October  11th  in  my  Diary -^ 
"  Blessed  reat." 

H.  S.  Olcott. 


THE  ASTRAL  LIGHT. 

SINCE  the  philosophical  writings  of  modern  occultisis  have  of  late 
years  become  in  some  measure  familiiir  to  the  public,  we  have  been 
hearing  of  many  things  which  were  strange  to  ns  only  some  two  decades 
ajro;  and  among  these  may  be  classed  what  is  no.v  spoken  of  as  the 
Astral  Light. 

But  this  goes  also  under  other  name^:,  aTid  the  term  Astral  Light 
seems  to  have  been  used  chiefly  on  account  of  its  being  so  termed  in  the 
writings  of  the  French  occultist,  Alphonse  Louis  Constant,  better 
known  ander  his  nom-de-plume  of  Eliphas  Lfivi.*  In  other  times  iincf 
places,  different  phases  of  the  same  thing  were  known  under  other 
appellations,  such  as  the  Hindu  A'kasa,  dating  from  the  most  ancient 
times  ;  and  the  modern  '*  Luminiferons  Ether  "  of  the  science  of  yester** 
day  and  to-daj.f  The  alchemists,  as  also  o^her  mystics  of  the  medieval 
period  and  some  two  centuries  ago,  had  a  variety  of  other  names  for  the 
same  thing,  covering  nearly  all  the  ground  from  tbe  lowest  state  of 
matter  cognisable  to  the  oi'dinary  senses,  up  to  its  most  intangible 
phases,  only  perceptible  under  very  abnormal  conditious.^ 

We  may  reach  some  comprehension  of  the  subject  by  a  brief  con- 
sideration of  what  is  called  matter — that  is,  the  assumed  basis  o£ 
material  forms — the  solids  out  of  which  they  are  elaboiated,  and  whick 
to  our  senses  appear  to  be  the  most  objective  aud  tangible  of  all  reali- 
ties.  Blocks  of  granite  and  lumps  of  iron,  for  example,  appeal  to  us  as 
realities — as  faots  which  are  beyond  all  doubt — for  tbey  possess  weight, 
form,  colour,  and  they  resist  alteration  in  a  manner  which  seems  to 
prove  that,  to  bring  about  such  changes,  we  must  employ  a  force  pro* 
portionable  to  the  resistance  they  offer.  They  impress  all  the  senses  of 
sight,  sound,  touch  ;  and  they  yield  very  nearly  the  same  results  to  all 
persons  under  the  same  circumstances. 

These  are  examples  of  only  one  state  of  matter — the  concrete  or 
tolid  aspect.     The  next  stage  is  equally  familiar  to  us,  and  is  known  as 

*  In  his  '*  Dogme  et  Bitaal  de  la  Hftnte  Magic"  i  and  cf«  *'  Secret  Doctrine,"  II., 
p.  427,  n.e.,  note* 

t  Cf.  •'  The  Astral  Light,"  by  Niaida,  p.  23,  ed.  1889,  and  "  Art  Magic,"  pp.  187, 
188;  326. 

t  Symbolically  calling  It  the  Athanor,  and  by  i'aracolsns,  Azoth,  Anima  Mundii 
dui. ;  see  8.D.,  I)  llO,  and  Hackey^s  **  Hist,  of  Extraordinary  Popular  Delusions,"  I.. 
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liquid.  We  may  look  upon  it  as  one  in  which  the  particle^  are  in  a  less 
cohesive  state,  or  in  which  they  are  somewhat  farther  from  each  other, 
and  tha^  permit  of  a  certain  amonnt  of  motion  separately  ;  so  that  the 
^mss  occapies  a  larger  space  for  eqaai  weight,  lacks  hardness  or  com« 
papti^ess,  and  as  to  form,  is  mobile  in  all  directions. 

And  here  we  begin  to  perceive  the  necessity  for  some  hypothesis  as 
to  the  nature  of  matter— we  mast  accoant  for  its  different  aspects,  in 
order  to  understand  what  causes  them.  And  the  idea  that  matter  is 
composed  of  mi  note  particles,  more  or  less  attached  to  each  other,  has 
been  among  the  first  which  thinkers  have  entertained,  not  only  in 
modem,  bat  also  in  ancient  times  ;*  becanse  it  appears  to  meet  the 
phenomena  (at  least  np  to  a  certain  point)  and,  therefore,  is  a  reasonable 
theory  for  explaining  the  observed  facts. 

We  have  then  further  to  indicate  what  it  is  which  caases  these 
a^niR.ed  particles  to  occupy  the  difEerent  relations  to  each  other  which 
constitute  the  solid  and  liquid  states.  And  to  do  this  we  |kS6nme« 
turther,  that  there  exists  a  thing  called  foi-ce  ;t  which,  under  its  form  of 
attfactiorty  more  or  less  intense,  is  the  cause  of  the  hypothetical  particles 
of  solid  and  liquid  matter  occupying  those  different  relations  to  each 
other  which  constitute  these  two  aspects. 

Therefore  we  may  suppose  that  the  solid  state  comprises  a  number 
of  minnte  particles  held  together  by  a  force  which  makes  them  attract 
each  other  with  a  given  intensity  ;  and  the  liquid  state  is  one  in  ^hich 
ibis  force  is  either  weakened,  or  something  else  is  introduced  which  pre- 
vents the  particles  being  drawn  so  near  to  each  other. 

We  may  then  proceed  to  the  gaseous  or  aeriform  state  of  matter ; 
and  for  illustrative  purposes  we  may  take  the  case  of  fuel  converted  into 
smoke,  or  water  into  steam.  For  these  are  equally  states  of  matter ; 
because,  if  a  given  number  of  cubic  feet  of  smoke  (as  the  total  product 
of  combustion)  were  to  be  weighed,  it  would  be  found  to  represent  the 
difference  between  the  weight  of  the  fuel  consumed  in  its  production,  and 
the  ashes  or  other  residue  left  the)7eafter.  In  the  same  way  any  given 
qnaqtity  of  stcani  should  weigh  exactly  the  difference  between  tho 
weight  of  the  water  before  and  after  the  steam  was  produced  from  it, 
considering  the  heat  used  as  imponderable. 

To  picture  to  oarselves  this  gaseous  or  aeriform  state  of  matter,  we 
j^AY  imagine  the  particles  still  further  separated  by  more  of  this  foreign 
*'  something  "  being  introduced,  until  the  whole  shall  weigh  not  much 
differently  from  an  equal  bulk  of  atmospheric  air.  The  atoms  or  parti- 
cles then  collectively  assume  a  cloudy  or  nebulous  aspect,  in  which  they 
XftTQlvfi  i^bout  each  other  at  a  greater  distance.  For  any  two  of  thee^ 
particles  are  assumed  to  revolve  al)ont  their  common  centre  of  gravity,^ 

*At  by  Dalton,  cf.  Tliompson's  "  Hist,  of  Chemistrj/'  Vol.  II.,  p.  285,  et  seq,  asA 
I)91Qparitqs>  in  Godwin's  "  Li^es  of  the  Nepromapcers,"  p.  68. 

tTlffi  fohat  of  the  OrieiitaU,  as  see  6.D.,  I.,  136,  850;  n.e.  169-3, 
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just  as  do  the  gigantio  suns  called  double  stars — another  instance  of  the 
Hmnetic  maxim  that  ^*  as  above,  so  it  is  below  ;"  the  greater  being  as 
the  less. 

At  this  point  onr  illustrations  may  lead  to  a  misconception,  be- 
canse  we  might  assume  therefrom  that  the  amount  of  force  involved 
would  vary  inversely  as  the  degree  of  density  in  the  matter;  that 
where  it  was  the  most  solid,  there  was  a  much  greater  degree  of  foi-ce 
proflont  than  in  those  cases  where  it  was  the  most  vaporous  or  gaseous 
in  its  nature.  But  the  amount  of  force  and  the  weight  ef  material  may 
be  identically  the  same  in  each  instance— it  is  only  that  io  the  one  case 
they  are  (from  whatever  cause)  included  in  a  small  space ;  in  the  other, 
a  large  one.  The  degree  of  force  which  holds  together  the  particles  of 
our  block  of  granite  or  lump  of  iron  is  thus  exactly  the  same  that  which 
would  be  present  if  they  were  spread  over  a  vastly  greater  space  by  the 
introduction  of  that  foreign  '*  something" — which  Juu  no  appreciable 
weight — and  the  amount  of  the  space  occupied  will  vary  according  to 
the  change  in  the  amount  of  this  new  agent  present.  Nor  has  the  nature 
of  the  nltimate  particles  (or  atoms)  involved,  anything  to  do  with  the 
case ;  for  it  is  at  least  supposed  that  they  are  always  the  same,*  whatever 
the  resulting  solid,  or  other  material. 

All  the  foregoing  hypothesis  may  sound  plausible  enough,  because 
it  meets  the  conditions  as  they  appear  to  our  present  senses,  and  accounts 
lor  the  phenomena  these  may  note.  But  these  explanations  may  be 
wholly  unsatisfactory,  if  not  also  fallacious. 

For  they  rest  almost  entirely  upon  assumptions,  and  those  of  a  very 
nndemonstrable  kind.  They  infer  that  there  are  things  called  atoms  or 
particles — variously  named  by  some  scientists  primordial  atoms,  by 
others  considered  to  be  temporary  particles — by  some  assumed  to  be 
rigid,  nnchangeable,  indestructible ;  and  by  others  elastic,  mutable,  and 
not  of  eternal  dnration.f 

Then,  again,  they  use  such  terms  as  that  the  quantity  of  weight 
i^nd  force  ipvolved  in  a  given  quantity  of  matter  are  proportional :  butr 
this  also  may  be  mere  assumption — for  if  these  things  are  inseparable, 
they  may  b«  simply  different  aspects  of  the  same  thing.  In  such  a 
case  we  might  find  ourselves  quite  without  any  proof  that  there  is  snch 
a  thiog  as  solid  matter  at  all,  since  every  block  of  it— and,  therefore, 
each  particle  or  atom  of  that  block — would  only  represent  the  appear- 
ance assumed  by  a  certain  amount  of  force  under  the  given  conditions. 
And  as  a  matter  of  fact,  physicists  are  now  nearly  convinced  that  there 
is  nothing — not  even  the  hardest  solid  known  to  us — which  is  really 
aoUd-t  All  things  consist  of  minute  particles  more  or  less  neigt*  tot 
gether ;  and  these  may  themselves  be  merely  centres  of  force. § 

•  By  Prof.  GrookeH's  theory  of  Protyle,    See  8.D.,  I.,  566,  692-8,  640,  ii.e. 
t  fS.D^  I.,  163,  (^7—540  666,  666,  n.e.,  and  II.,  711,  me. 
J  •*  Wiielees  Telegraphy,"  by  Bichard  Kerr  (1898),  p.  16. 
I  B.D.,  I.,  loc  cit. 
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Nor  do  oar  senses  show  us  liow  the  thing  called  force  can  act  upon 
a  material  particle — why  a  thing  having  no  weight  can  act  upon  that 
which  has  weight ;  and  in  fact  they  do  not  in  any  adequate  measure 
show  us  the  whole  phenomena  of  matter  and  force.  The  last  ex- 
planation of  those  things,  or  whichever  of  them  may  be  the  real  one, 
might  require  other  senses  than  we  nsnally  possess. 

Moreover,  there  is  that  foreign  "  something  "  which  was  nsed  to 
account  for  the  liquid  and  vaporous  states,  which  is  not  explained ; 
but  which  may  be  neai'ly  connected  with  a  fourth  state  of  matter — one 
which  we  must  admit  in  order  to  explain  phenomena ;  but  of  which  our 
unaided  senses  tell  us  little  or  nothing.  This  is  the  etheric  state, 
or  that  into  which  a  substance  will  vanish  when  submitted  to 
certain  exceptional  conditions  capable  of  bringing  about  such  a  result* 
It  is  the  latent  state  of  matter,  or  that  in  which  it  loses  all  the  qualities 
of  matter  as  we  usually  know  it,  and  in  which  it  assumes  more  the  as- 
pect of  force  than  of  anything  else  to  which  we  may  compare  it.  And 
chemists,  dealing  with  the  material  aspect  of  things,  have  shown  that 
the  quantity  of  matter  in  the  cosmos  is  unalterable ;  while  Mr.  Herbert 
Spencer  has  done  much  the  same  in  regard  to  force — the  two  things 
being  interdependent — so  that,  once  more,  there  may  be  only  force  pres* 
ent.  In  the  etheric  state  of  matter,  the  two  things  seem  practically 
identical. 

Then  that  ''  something  '*  which  was  not  named,  is  that  into  which 
the  matter  vanishes — it  is,  in  fact,  the  ether  of  space,*  which  is  at  pre- 
sent so  little  understood,  and  over  which  there  has  been  so  much  dis- 
pnte,t  but  which  nevertheless  cannot  be  denied,  and  it  is  this  iLuminif- 
erons  ether  which,  as  already  said,  is  the  Astral  Light;  or  at  least,  one 
of  its  lower  aspects. 

Returning  to  force,  we  find  it  characterised  by  various  rates  of 
vibration  ;  so  that,  as  force  and  matter  are  inseparable,  to  every  state, 
of  matter  there  will  be  a  special  vibratory  rate — ^a  certain  length,  that 
is  to  say,  of  the  waves  in  which  force  is  propagated,  and  rapidity  in 
their  motion.  At  one  rate  we  have  solidity,  at  another  the  liquid  state  ; 
at  a  third  the  gaseous  or  aeriform,  and  at  a  fourth  the  etheria  And 
the  characteristic  of  every  material  thing — such  as  weight,  colour, 
resonance,  and  odour,  are  all  connected  with  the  special  rates  of  vibra- 
tion  involved.  Strike  a  piece  of  metal,  and  the  slight  temporary  change 
in  its  normal  vibrations  thus  introduced  will  cause  a  series  of  waves, 
which  manifest  themselves  as  sound.  Or  take  a  piece  of  zinc,  and  pour 
upon  it  strong  nitric  acid — there  will  arise  dense  fumes  which,  being 
different  from  either  zinc  or  acid,  have  a  different  rate  of  vibration. 
The  result  is  seen  in  the  deep  orange  colour  and  pungent  odour  of  the 
fumes.  By  a  different  method,  the  same  thing  may  be  seen  in  the  case 
of  coal-tar,  in  which  lies  latent  all  the  gorgeous  array  of  the  aniline 
dyes.  Change  the  rate  by  altering  the  chemical  constituents,  and  we  see 

*  See  Richard  Kerr,  op,  cit,y  p.  19. 
t  S.  D.,  I.,  815,  347,  523—8,  552. 
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the  oolonrs  proper  thereto.  Or  again ;  from  the  same  ooal-tar  we  may 
obtain  an  array  of  the  moat  aromatic  odonrs,  and  a  long  list  of  essences 
having  a  wide  range  of  taste. 

And  what  thns  takes  place  within  the  range  of  the  senses  at  present 
known,  may  likewise  do  so  beyond  them,  as  chemistry  indicates;  for 
what  happens  in  regard  to  the  lower  states  of  matter,  may,  by  the  law 
of  analogy,  also  be  looked  for  in  its  higher  or  etherio  states;  though 
in  a  measnre  which  depends  npon  the  altered  circnmstances.  Bat  here, 
owing  to  the  nearer  connection  with  the  ether,  some  other  phenomena 
begin  to  snpervene,  which,  if  less  understood,  may  yet  have  a  great 
deal  dependent  npon  them. 

For  example,  take  a  block  of  iron  and  a  hammer.  With  that  you 
cannot  destroy  the  iron  ;  yon  can  only  modify  its  form  somewhat.  The 
blacksmith's  anvil  receives  many  heavy  blows,  bnt  still  remains  an 
anvil.  If,  however,  we  polish  a  small  part  of  the  iron  to  a  brilliant 
snrface,  lay  thereon  a  small  bit  of  paper  sach  as  a  postage-stamp  or 
wafer,  and  breathe  on  it,  the  uncovered  portion  of  the  bright  surface 
beoomes  dulled.  Wait  until  the  moisture  evaporates,  shake  off  the 
stamp  or  wafer,  and  you  will  see  that  there  remains  no  trace  of  it  on 
the  bright  snrface — it  is  as  thoagh  the  object  had  never  been  there. 
And  yet,  if  you  again  breath  upon  the  same  spot,  immediately  the  im- 
print will  reappear ;  for  it  has  left  an  impress  at  least  as  great  as  all 
the  blows  of  the  hammer,  or  quite  as  indelible — and  all  the  force  of  thq 
blows  had  not  made  one  atom  of  difference  in  the  durability  of  the  im- 
pression made  respectively  by  the  hammer  and  the  small  bit  of 
paper.* 

Or,  to  put  it  another  way.  Take  a  piece  of  ordinary  white  paper, 
soak  it  in  a  solution  of  common  salt,  dry  it,  and  then  again  soak  it  in  a 
nitrate  of  silver  solution,  drying  in  the  dark.  Then  take  any  ordinary 
print,  such  as  an  impression  fi-om  a  woodcut,  and  expose  it  to  sanshine 
for  a  short  period.  Now  lay  it  face  downward  npon  the  other  piece  of 
paper,  press  them  close  together,  and  put  them  away  in  darkness,  where 
no  ray  of  daylight  may  reach  them.  In  a  few  days  or  hours  it  will  be 
found  that  the  nitrate-paper  has  taken  an  exact  copy  of  the  print,t 
which  is  clearly  visible  throagh  the  darkening  of  the  silver ;  but  it 
would  be  there  in  any  case — for  the  silver  only  renders  it  more  visible 
than  it  would  otherwise  be. 

Why  are  these  things  P  Because  the  iron  in  the  anvil  is  as  much 
force  as  matter;  and  because  the  ether  present  in  all  solids  is  so  extreme- 
ly sensitive  to  every  impress  which  falls  upon  it,  that  those  impres- 
sions remain — for  they  are  indestructible— and  what  affects  one  part  is 
instantly  communicated  to  every  other  part  with  more  than  lightning 
rapidity.  And  in  the  other  case,  because  the  luminiferons  ether  of  space, 
without   which   light  could  not  be  conveyed   to  us,  has   enabled  it  to 

•  C/.  Mercury^  V0I.V.,  p.  5,  and  Draper's  **  Conflict  between  Religion  and  Science,'' 
p.  13B,  Ed.  1879. 

t  Grove  :  "  Correl,  of  Physical  Forces,"  p.  110,  and  S.  D ,  I.,  554,  N.  E. 
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become  a  little  concentrated  in  the  print  or  woodcat ;  and  bo,  when  efatit 
np  in  the  dark,  it  begins  to  radiate  therefrom,  according  to  the  different 
degrees  of  absorption  by  the  paper  and  the  ink,  ev'erj  bit  of  that  dif- 
ference being  registered  hj  the  chemicals  in  the  other  piece  of  paper, 
and  so  forming  a  dnplicate  of  the  pictare.  Chemistry  does  not  explain 
mncb  more  than  that,  bat  it  tells  oh  of  this  effect  of  the  Inminons  ether ; 
it  tells  ns  of  the  etheric  state  of  matter,  and,  in  so  doing,  it  tells  as,  in 
reality,  of  the  sidereal  ether  of  the  alchemist,  the  Magisteriam  of  the 
Mystics,  the  azoth  and  yliaster  of  Paracelsus ;  and,  in'  short,  of  the 
Astral  Light. 

In  the  Astral  Light  an  impression  once  formed  becomes  indelible- 
it  is  made  for  ever  ;*  and  nothing  ever  happens  bat  what  leaves  these 
astral  records  corresponding  to  it  If  yoa  wish  to  see  whether  the 
vibrations  which  any  soaod  will  set  op  in  a  tenuous  medium  such  as 
etheric  matter— the  lowest  planes  oi  the  Astral  Light — will  correspond 
to  f<N?ms,  it  can  be  done  very  simply,  and  it  will  then  be  seen  that  the 
effect  of  sound  upon  the  matter  which  is  latent  roand  about  us,  baa  a 
very  real  effect,  even  upon  such  a  tangible  thing  as  a  heap  of  sand. 

Stretch  a  sheet  of  parchment  over  a  glass  vessel  or  a  basin,  forming 
a  cover  or  lid  to  it,  and  scatter  the  sand  thereon.  Take  a  violin  and 
bow,  and  play  the  former  over  the  sand  ;  then  when  the  key-note  of  the 
parchment  is  reached,  the  sand  will  be  thrown  np  in  little  heaps,  and 
will  form  itself  int^  regular  designs ;  but  of  the  cause  why  it  should 
adopt  these  pecoliar  forms,  science  gives  little  account.f 

Or,  6aQ8e  a  shower  of  the  light  powder  known  as  Lycopodinm  to  fall 
upon  a  thin  rubber  film  stretched  over  the  opening  of  a  tin  cone,  arrange 
a  mirror  so  as  to  reflect  the  stretched  surface  into  the  lens  of  a  cinemato- 
graph camera,  and  take  a  few  handreds  of  impressions  while  a  tune 
snch  as  "  Home,  Sweet  Home  "  is  being  played.  Then  pi'oject  these  photo- 
graphs  upon  a  screen  in  the  way  usaally  employed  in  cinematograph 
ahows ;  and  according  to  Dr.  J.  Mount  Bleyer,  there  will  result  a  series 
of  the  roost  beautiful  changing  designs,  expressing  every  note  and 
cadence  of  the  air  played. J  For  the  powder  has  followed  every  varia- 
tion as  it  caused  changing  waves  and  currents  in  the  air  and  the  etheric 
matter,  and  the  forms  which  it  thereupon  assumed  are  correspondingly" 
repeated  in  the  Astral  Light — they  may  all  be  found  there,  and  they 
can  never  be  obliterated. 

There  are  other  similar  experiments,  §  but  it  is  only  a  low  stratam 
of  the  etheric  matter  and  Astral  Light  which  may  thus  he  reached  by 
means  of  physical  sound  ;  while  on  its  higher  levels  it  is  far  more  sensi- 
tive. For  there  it  is  that  our  thoughts  leave  all  their  traces,  and  in 
descending  thence,  produce  all  their  corresponding  forms.  With  more 
than  lightning  rapidity  does   the   subtle  matter  of   the  astral   plane 

•  Of.  Nizida'8  work  cited,  pp.  98,  96,  154,  155. 
t  See  Sir  D.  Brewster's  work  on  **  NMtoral  Majfic/* 
X  See  Theoaophy  in  AuBtralasiaf  vol.  III.,  p.  62, 
§  Gf .  «  Wireless  Telegiapby,' '  p.  24,  89. 
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correspond  to  the  vibratory  action  of  car  thoughts ;  and  while  these  are 
indelibly  re^^stered  on  its  higher  aspects,  actual  forms  belonging  to  them 
are  caused  iu  the  lower  strata,*  and  endure  for  a  time  proportional  to 
the  energy  expended  in  their  origination. 

When  a  long  series  of  such  effects  take  place,  and  have  a  great 
degree  of  similarity,  as  in  the  case  of  certain  habitual  thoughts  which 
are  common  to  large  sections  of  humanity,  the  forms  generated  become 
of  so  permanent  a  natnre  that  they  begin  to  impress  themselves  on 
lower  and  lower  planes  in  succession,  until  at  last  they  reach  the 
physical,  and  express  themselves  there  in  animal  and  vegetable  forms. 
In  this  way  mankind  becomes  responsible  for  these  forms ;  and  this  may 
well  be  the  reason  why  we  find  the  human  passions  and  sentiments  so  aptly 
expressed  in  the  vegetable  and  animal  worlds.  Not  always,  then,  conld 
it  be  truly  said  that  the  worst  features  ol  humanity  are  inherited  from 
brutes ;  but  rather  that  it  is  they  who  may  have  appropriated  them  from 
us,  and  we  who  are  in  a  large  measure  the  cause  of  them.f 

In  the  same  manner,  the  habitual  thoughts  we  indulge  or  follow 
are  operating  on  the  astral  plane,  in  the  building-up  of  that  special 
Thought  Body  or  Astral  Double  which  will  serve  as  the  model  of  our 
physical  form  in  the  next  life  we  live  on  this  earth.  Our  thoughts  are* 
continually  building  and  modifying  that  form;  and  as  are  our  thoughts 
now,  so  will  be  our  next  physical  body,  its  appearance,  capabilities,  and 
powers — the  replica  of  the  astral  counterpai-t  which  but  awaits  its  due 
time  to  come  out  in  its  physical  covering  upon  the  objective  world.;^ 

Not  only  is  this  the  case,  but  it  is  also  from  the  etheric  matter— 
the  matter  of  the  astral  plane— that  is  formed  the  temporary  astral 
body  in  which  the  adept  can  transport  his*consciou8ness  to  any  part  of 
the  earth,  or  to  any  plane  of  the  astral  regions,  and  since  the  primal 
matter  (or  that  aspect  of  force  and  consciousness  which  passes  for  such) 
is  found  in  the  Astral  Light,  and  thought  can  mould  it,  so  it  may  be 
merely  a  question  of  the  iirtensity  of  thought,  how  far  the  thing  thought^ 
of  will  become  a  material  object.  In  that  case  we  could  in  a  measure 
understand  how  the  ''  materialisations"  claimed  by  the  spiritualists  are 
broDght  about;  and  also  how  those  articles  which  (to  the  astonishment 
of  the  onlookers)  the  Eastern  magician  will  occasionally  bring,  seemingly 
from  nowhere,  are  produced  ;  §  and  this  is  how,  it  is  claimed,  the  feat  is 
performed. 

Those  senses  which  we  usually  have  at  the  present  time,  do  not 
make  the  things  of  the  Astral  Light  visible  and  tangible  to  us,  and  there 
they  have  remained,  for  most  people,  practically  unknown.  Yet  this  is 
not  universally  the  case  ;   because  the   evolutionary  course  of  humanity 

♦  Cf.  8.  D.,  I.,  149  n.  e.,  "  The  Occult  World,"  pp.  89,  90  and  Lucifer,  illastratod 
article  oa  *'  Thought-forms," 

T  Cf.  •*  The  Astral  Light,  "  pp.  36,  48,  53  ;  S.  D.,  II.  280  n.  e.,  and  Theoaophicdl 
Review,  vol.  zziii.,  pp.  303,  363. 

t  «*  Key  to  Theosophy, "  pp.  164,  364.  Tr.  of  Scottish  Love,  vol.  III.,  p.  55,  66. 

§  Vide  Col.  Olcott's  "Old  Diary  Leaves,"  vol^  I.,  pp.  43,194-7,  and  his 
People  from  the  Other  World, " 
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oaase&the  fi^radual  awakening  o^  fortbep  extensions  to  oar  sensorj 
peicepfeions.  At  present,  we  do  not  perceive  more  than  the  seven. colours 
of  the  spectram  which  is  formed  by.  a  beam  of  snnlight  passtog  throngH 
a  prism.  Bat  this  is  very  maoh  aa  thoagb  we  wove  aaable  to  hear  more 
thaa  one  octave  of  a  piano  key-board^  and;  be.  deaf  to-  alltbe*  vest  of 
its  compass.  For  instrnmental  tests  pf^ovethat  there  are  other  colooos 
extending  beyond  the  violet  and  red  enda  of  the  speotoom  which  we  can 
perceive;  and  occultists  assure  as  that  there  arfrroany  more  coloar- 
octaves  ia  the  ether  or  Astral  Light  besidee  those  we  nsmilly  see;  bat 
which  would  become  easily  perceptible  if  our  sense  of  sight  were  f  artlier 
developed  or  perfected.*  And  it  is  .said  to  be  the  Rame  in  regard  to 
soands ;  for  though  spch  as  are  usually  audible  to  the  human  ear  are  onl}» 
comprised  within  relatively  small  limits,  yet  they  are  by  no  meanS' 
all  which  might  be  heard  if  our  auditory  nerves  were  of  a  finer 
oi^anisation. 

But  it  is  now  a  long  time  since  humanity  passed  the  point  of  its 
development  where  the  senses  at  present  known  to  us  reached  their 
average  state,  as  we  know  them  to-day  ;  and  consequently,  there  are 
many  instances  appearing  where  a  further  extension  of  sensory  per- 
ception hue  taken  place.  Such  are  the  psychic  fiaouliies  of  clairvoyance 
and  olairaodience,  or  the  power  to  see  and  hear  what  is  not  within  the 
range  of  car  more  ordinary  senses.  When  these  powers  reach  a  certain 
development,  we  begin  to  see  and.  hear  upon  the  Astral  Plane,  much  as 
we  now  do  on  the  physical. 

Hence  all  the  many  stories  about  '*  haunted"  houses— all  the  seeing 
of  ghosts,  wraiths,  spooks,  and  all  the  tales  as  to  mysterious  voices  and 
sounds.  But  when  more  ordinary  folk  come  to  look  into  these  matters, 
without  such  aid,  the  chances  are  that  they  neither  see  the  forms  nor 
hear  the  voices  ;  and  hence  have  no  difficulty  whatever  in  dismissing 
the  whole  affair  as  delusion  or  hambug.  What  they  are  unable  to  see 
and  hear,  they  are  of  opinion  no  one  else  cah  ;  and  at  once  the  whole 
matter  is  relegated  to  that  convenient  sack  for  the  reception  of  all 
psychic  things  not  understood,  which  is  called  *'  Hysteria,"  and  filled 
with  "optical  delusions,"  "affections  of  the  brain,"  "unconscious 
cerebration,"  "mental  hallucination,"  and  all  the  other  words  and 
names  invented  to  cover  a  learned  ignorance  or  otherwise  get  rid  of  in- 
convenient or  unexplained  facts — in  hope  that  the  whole  may  ultimately 
reach  oblivion. 

Nevertheless,  if  there  is  a  world  in  the  etheric  state  of  matter  call- 
ed the  Astral  Light,  which  has  its  own  appropriate  soands,  forms,  and 
colours ;  and  if  we  can  develope  faculties  capable  of  perceiving  the 
things  of  that  world,  then  we  ought  to  do  so,  and  it  should  be  explored. 
Let  each  one  set  to  work  to  do  this  as  best  he  may,  and  then  it  will  be 
fonnd  that  we  have  faculties  but  little  suspected,  and  which  only  need 
exercise  in  order  to  become  active. 


•  Cf,  S.  D.  ITT.,  447,  448,  451,  Ac. 
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Soch  are  tlie  facalties  of  mental  transference  or  thonght-reading, 
where  we  intaitively  perceive  what  some  one  else  is  thinking — a  power 
we  all  exercise  more  or  less,  bat  do  not  always  recognise ;  and  without 
which  our  DsdenstaDdings  woald  indeed  be  limited.  Yet  it  is  so  great 
that  a  person  may,  in  solitnde,  tal!e  paper  and  pencil,  therewith  draw- 
ing any  simple  object  snoli  as  a  pair  of  scissors,  intently  willing,  the  while, 
that  another  person,  not  present,  shall  do  tlie  same— and  that  other 
will  do  so.  In  a  majority  of  instances,  this  experiment,  if  properly  con- 
ducted, will  succeed  ;  *  and  it  could  not  do  so  if  the  etherio  waves  of 
the  astral  plane  were  not  a  fact.  Where  any  one  makes  an  intense 
effort  of  the  will,  the  effect  sets  up  a  certain  vibration  in  the  ethei^c 
matter  of  the  Astral  Light,  which  conveys  that  impress  to  the  mind  of 
any  one  who  may  possibly  be  open  to  its  reception ;  and  then,  because  all 
the  images  of  that  plane  tend  to  reproduce  themselves  physically,  the 
brain  of  the  one  so  acted  upon  by  the  other's  thought  will  lead  that  one  to 
repeat  the  action  of  the  person  so  willing ;  and  thus  the  pair  of  scissors 
or  whatever  it  may  be,  is  sketched  again.  And  in  all  probability  the 
one  who  repeats  the  action  does  it  qaite  unconsciously,  and  would  thus 
be  apt  to  think  it  the  mere  idle  impulse  of  the  moment,  having  no  aim 
or  object. 

So  it  is  tbat  we  all  find  a  continual  mass  of  confused  thought- 
images  surging  through  our  brains — pictures  of  scenes  we  have  gone 
through,  faces  of  persons  we  have  met— other  scenes,  faces,  things, 
conversations,  and  what  not,  which  we  know  are  not  of  our  own  ex- 
perience, and  which  we  set  down  to  fancy  or  imagination.  They  come 
and  go  like  the  wind ;  but  however  fantastic,  they  may  all  be  real— they 
are  all  in  the  Astral  Light,  and  if  we  could  note  them  all  down  and  sort 
them  fnto  groups,  we  might  find  they  nearly  all  bad  reason  and  cause 
external  to  ourselves — nay,  we  might  even  determine  their  periods  of 
recurrence ;  for  that  is  also  a  law  of  the  invisible  world,  as  it  is  of  the 
outward  and  mqre  tangible  one. 

H.  M.  VOLTEC. 

{To  he  concluded.) 


*  See  the  balky  two-volume  *'  lleport  of  the  rsychicttl   Beseatch  Society  **  on 
nibiect. 
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WHY  SHOULD  WE  NOT  EAT  ANIMAL  FOOD? 

{Concluded  from  page  22.) 

N  fche  selection  of  man's  food  is  the  selection  of  a  life  which  must  die 
that  he  may  live,  and  it  hecomes  necessary  to  consider  what  effect 
he  produces  on  what  he  utilizes  to  serve  his  purpose. 

If  he  select  a  human  heing  for  his  food,  he  kills  an  individual,  and 
thus  prevents  the  latter  from  having  the  fullest  benefit  of  his  incarna- 
tion. He  is  thus  temporanly  deprived  of  the  experiences  he  would 
have  had,  had  he  been  allowed  to  enjoy  the  full  period  of  his  life. 
From  the  human  being  he  kills  for  his  food,  he  receives  in  addition  to 
what  he  would  have  received  from  the  vegetable,  only  his  kamic  and 
mental  impressions  more  or  less  organized,  which  he  could  have  done 
without,  and  which  only  tend  to  produce  discord  and  disharmony  in 
him,  and  thus  serve,  if  they  do  anything,  to  defeat  the  aim  of  his  life. 
He  thus  injures  a  life,  without  any  additional  benefit  to  himself. 

By  selecting  an  animal  for  his  food  he  equally  injures  a  life,  with- 
out benefiting  himself.  The  kamic  impressions  of  the  animal  are  of 
so  nse  to  him  unless  he  desires  to  be  more  an  animal  than  a  perfected 
human  being.  The  evolution  of  animals  has  a  purpose  to  serve,  viz,,, 
the  organization  of  Manas-centres  in  the  form  of  concepts,  and  the  bnild- 
ing  up  of  a  self-conscious  individual.  The  organized  sensation-centres 
of  the  animal  he  uses  for  his  food,  are  not  allowed  to  follow  their 
natural  development.  Those  that  would  have  organized  into  concepts 
and  would  have  gone  to  build  up  an  individualized  being,  are  suddenly 
cut  off  from  their  progress,  for  no  other  reason  than  that  the  human  be- 
ing may  get  nourishment  which  he  would  have  equally  well  obtained 
from  the  vegetable.  In  the  selection  of  animal  food  too,  one  injures 
the  animal  without  benefiting  himself. 

Yegatable  foodi  on  the  other  hand,  is  free  from  the  objections 
which  attend  animal  and  human  food. 

Every  vegetable  has  developed  irritability.  That  irritability  has 
not  settled  in  any  particular  form.  Whether  it  is  exposed  to  external 
impacts  from  the  objects  of  the  universe  or  from  the  kamic  body  of  the 
human  being,  as  when  the  latter  takes  it  as  food,  its  irritability  is 
equally  in  a  position  to  develop  into  sensation-centres  which  is  quite  in 
consistency  with  its  normal  course  of  evolution.  Thus  the  human  being 
who  selects  vegetable  food,  supplies  himself  with  what  he  requires  for 
his  nourishment  without  disturbing  the  evolution  and  development  of 
what  dies  to  nourish  him,  and  without  being  the  cause  or  instrument  of 
pain  to  any  being. 

From  the  presence  of  canine  teeth  in  man  we  hear  it  argued  that 
man  needs  animal  food.    That  men  do  live  without  animal  food  and  are 
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not  any  the  worse  for  it,  fully  meets  all  such  argumeuts.  It  wonld 
be  more  correct  to  say  that,  supplied  with  these  teeth  men  can  take 
animal  food,  than  that  they  need  it  or  that  it  is  the  best  for  them. 
Man  is  a  complex  being  with  human  propensities  which  he  needs  to 
develop  and  animal  ones  which  he  needs  to  curb.  He  is  placed  in  the 
universe  free  to  choose  for  himself  and  supplied  with  means  to  enable 
him  to  live  according  to  his  choice.  Merit  lies  in  positive  virtues,  in 
progressing  and  making  one's  way  in  face  of  opposition,  because  with 
resistance  only  comes  experience  and  firmness.  The  animal  propensities 
woven  in  man's  nature  require  to  be  curbed  if  he  is  to  progress  at  all 
in  his  evolutionary  course,  and  he  himself,  has  to  effect  this.  He  is 
perfectly  free  to  yield  to  or  resist  the  animal  propensities  of  his  nature, 
and  thns  mar  or  make  his  progress.  His  powers  are  his  own,  and  he 
is  his  sole  master.  The  animal  propensities  are  as  much  his  as  the 
higher  powers  he  may  develop.  To  disable  him  from  satisfying  his 
animal  propensities,  if  he  is  inclined  to  them,  is  to  deprive  him  of  his 
freedom,  to  dispossess  him  of  what  he  can  claim  as  his  own,  to  throw 
obstacles  in  the  way  of  his  gaining  experience,  and  delay  his  attaining 
to  perfection  as  a  self-conscious  being. 

The  canine  teeth  with  which  man  is  supplied  are  but  one  of  the  many 
means  which  minister  to  his  animal  propensities  if  he  is  inclined  to  follow 
them.  They  indicate  not  that  animal  food  contributes  to  his  well-being 
but  that  he  is  allowed  perfect  freedom  in  his  choice.  Man  can  do  a 
variety  of  things,  but  the  question  is,  what  ought  he  to  do  ?  In  standing 
firm  in  the  presence  of  temptations,  in  practising  harmlessness  while 
having  the  power  io  harm,  in  being  fearless  in  the  presence  of  fear,— 
in  these  consists  real  merit.  Thus  only  is  experience  gained,  positive 
virtues  developed  and  real  progress  accomplished. 

Having  shown  that  vegetable  food  suits  best  the  human  being  and 
helps  most  the  purpose  of  his  life,  as  also  the  course  of  evolution ;  that 
what  a  man  can  do  is  not  always  a  criterion  for  what  he  ought  to  do  ; 
we  shall  consider  some  of  the  arguments  which  the  advocates  of  animal 
food  advance  in  support  of  their  dictum. 

Some  say  that  if  any  kind  of  animal  increase  to  such  an  extent  as 
to  endanger  the  existence  of  others,  it  would  not  only  be  right  but  even 
a  duty  of  man  to  check  its  increase  by  killing  it ;  and  if  at  the  same  time 
it  can  be  used  as  food  in  place  of  what  it  had  destroyed  (such  as  sheep, 
cattle,  Ac.),  it  would  prevent  want  and  starvation  for  many  and  therefore 
could  not  be  wrong. 

Such  a  statement  is  more  a  defence  for  killing  wild  animals  than 
a  justification  for  the  use  of  animal  food.  Whether  such  killing  is  justi- 
fiable is  beside  the  question  in  hand. 

The  question  is  not  whether  man  should  use  for  his  food  wild 
animals  when  they  increase  to  a  dangerous  extent,  or  tame  ones,  as 
sheep,  cattle,  &c.,  but  whether  he  should  use  animal  food  at  all.  If  the 
increoseof  wild  animals,  and  their  spreading  destruction,  justify  their  use 
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as  food  in  place  of  tame  ones  which  they  desiray,  where  is  tbej^strfioaiiotL 
of  the  Qse  of  tame  ones  like  sheep  and  cattle  and  Virds  as  food  ?  A  past 
from  i^R  ibeing  justifiable,  how  many  of  those  who  see  asinial  food  do  ao 
With  the  object  of  averting  the  destmction  of  other  antmais,  and  niiiis- 
mg  to  sofifte  purpose  what  would  hare  been  otherwise  wasted.  Very 
large  n ambers  of  dnmb«  harmless  (s^atni-es  are  submiMied  to  the 
buteiier-s  kai-fe  in  the  slaoghter  houses  ul  varioas  parts  of  the  world  io 
wpply  food  for  human  beings.  Is  it  because  they  are  pemieiouB  or 
deBtroetive  to  others,  or  that  there  is  no  better  use  for  them  ?  What 
advocate  of  aiiiraal  food  bases  his  selection  of  anitaals  for  bis  food  on 
suoh  grouiMls  ?  The  very  reverse  of  it  is  the  fact.  The  least  pemioious 
and  the  most  useful  animals  supply  almost  tipe  whole  of  the  aaimat 
food,  as  aay  one  can  see  for  himself.  Do  fishes  aod  each  otiier  aqtiatic 
animals  threaten  by  their  increase  destractioa  to  others,  or  deficiency  of 
food  and  eonsequent  starvation  to  man,  tfaa/t  be  destroys  them  for  his 
food  ?  Does  be  use  sheep  and  cattie  and  birds  for  bis  food  from  fear  of 
their  proving  destractiye  or  exhausting  the  ssipply  of  his  food  P  Why 
kill  a  sheep  or  a  cow  to  feed  a  pet  dog  or  cat  ?  Will  man  be  jnetified  in 
killing  human  beings  for  his  food  if  increase  in  their  namber  tbsMUfcen 
scarcity  of  food  ? 

Me.u  B  life  has  a  purpose  to  serv«,  as  said  before,  And  thenefere  while 
tryii\g  to  preserve  it  he  must  see  that  it  f allils  ite  pncfoAe.  Thus  a  man 
will  not  be  juetified  in  using  animal  food  uuless  iteao  be  abown  that  ii 
pr9serves  life  and  at  the  same  time  helps  it  to  falfii  its  aim. 

While  some  of  the  opponents  of  animal  food  bring  forward  its 
tendeacy  to  make  man  brutish  and  ferocious,  its  advocates  deny  any 
eueh  tendency  and  thus  see  no  objection  in  its  use.  The  main  point, 
however,  is  not  whetlier  it  has  or  has  not  any  sucb  tendency,  but 
whether  its  use  fay<»rs  the  upward  progress  of  tbe  human  beiag  and  thus 
furtiiears  the  purpose  of  bis  life. 

In  discussing,  above,  the  effect  of  the  ingestion  of  animal  food,  it 
was  shown  that  the  chief  objection  to  its  ase  lies  in  the  matter  of  the 
kamic  or  sensation-body  coming  stamped  with  impressions  which  are 
disooiHlaut  to  tbe  haman  beis^  who  uses  it  as  food.  The  haman  being, 
before  be  can  assimilata  it  in  his  kamic  body,  has  either  toefihoeor  over* 
power  the  impressions  stamped  by  the  animal,  or  to  make  bis  own  coni- 
form to  them.  In  the  former  case  there  is  some  waste  of  bis  energy, 
which  he  would  have  avoided  by  taking  vegetable  food.  In  the  latter 
case  he  conforms  to  the  propensities  of  the  animals  from  which  lie  derives 
his  food.  These  propensities  are  not  necessarily  ferocious,  because  fero- 
city is  not  an  essential  characteristic  of  animals,  however  aiuch  it  nay 
appear  developed  in  some.  Who  can  say  that  a  cow  or  a  sheep  or  a  fish 
or  a  fowl  is  ferocious  ?  The  objection  to  animal  food  lies  in  the  fact,  that 
it  makes  the  man  attached  to  his  kamic  body,  while  the  purpose  of  his 
life  demands  that  he  should  learn  to  be  inditferent  to  it. 

To  give  examples  of  entities  like  Buddha  and  Jqsus>  in  snppeti  oi 
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ibe  «6e  oi  aaimal  food  by  human  beings,  is  highly  misleading.  The  euv^ 
TBnt  stoiy  abont  Bacidba's  having  partaken  of  animal  food  receives  its 
omn  velatation  in  the  whole  tenor  of  his  life.  Bat  supposing  even  thail 
BtiddhaAd  take  animal*  food,  it  by  no  means  follows  that  humanity 
is  general*  sfaondd  take  it,  unless  it  is  ohown  that  it  furthers  the 
aim  of  life,  viz.^  the  expansion  of  one's  individaalised  self.  Buddi^a 
and  Jesos  w^re  entities  far  above  the  mass  of  humanity.  They  had 
saorifioed  the  lower  self,  or  more  properly  speaking  had  expanded  the 
higher  self  to  the  extreme.  No  sensation  nor  passion  nor  desire  ruled 
them.  Their's  was. not  an  individualized  life  with  any  selfish  purpose  to 
seiFve,  In  what  appears  as  death  to  mortal  eyes,  they  continue  to  live. 
They  \(ibrate  in  sympathy  with  all  and  contribute  to  the  universal 
harmony.  The  vegetable,  the  animal  and  all  are  unified  in  them.  They 
have  no  impression  or  propensity  of  their's  to  curb,  and  as  they  are  them- 
selves beyond  all  impressions  and  *' I-ness,"  no  impression  inflaences 
then.  Unlike  the  oommon  humanity,  they  have  nothing  to  accomplish 
which  animal  food  may  frustrate.  It  would  be  extremely  dangerous  for 
a  common  human  being  to  rash  where  they  fearlessly  tread.  And  for 
a  common  human  being  to  say  that  animal  food  cannot  do  him  any 
harm,  because  he  supposes  that  entities  like  Buddha  and  Jesus  did 
partake  of  it,  amounts  to  nothing  less  than  courting  the  danger  which 
he  seeks  to  avoid. 

Another  argument  advanced  by  the  advocates  of  animal  food,  in  its 
favor,  is  that  the  nearer  the  food  is,  in  composition,  to  the  body  for  which 
it  is  intended,  the  more  easily  it  is  assimilated  and  digested  and  the 
mora  rapid  the  recuperation  of  the  lost  energy  ;  and  that,  therefore,  meat 
is  more  akin  to  man's  bodily  requirements  than  vegetable  diet,  which 
has  to  pass  first  into  the  animal  condition  before  it  can  be  absorbed  by 
the  human  system. 

la  the  first  place,  not  the  physical  body  alone  but  also  the  subtler 
bodies,  fizsy  the  Pkanaroaya  kosha  and  the  ^anomaya  kosha,  require 
to  be  nourished.  Man,  for  the  nourishment  of  his  varioas  koshas  or 
bodies^  requires  the  matter  ot  the  corresponding  planes;  and  to  be  easily 
assimilated,  that  matter  must  vibrate  in  sympathy  with  that  of  the 
corresponding  planes  in  him.  The  more  devoid  of  any  settled  vibration 
is  the  matter  on  the  subtler  planes,  the  more  readily  will  it  take  the 
vibration  of  the  plane  it  goes  to  nourish,  and  the  more  easily  will  it  be 
assimilated. 

As  already  explained,  every  atom  or  cell  that  goes  to  nourish  a 
vegetable,  an  animal  or  a  human  being,  becomes  destroyed,  or  more 
properly  speaking,  breaks  up  into  liberated  energy  playing  in  subtle 
mattes  of  various  degrees  of  grossness*  Eveiy  objectified  matter  has 
within  it  the  potentialities  of  all  the  subtle  forms  of  matter  which 
constitute  the  building  material  of  the  various  planes,,  from,  the  highest 
tO'tbe  lowest.  So  breaking  up,  it  goes  to  nourish  the  varioas  planes 
which  have  been  evolved  in  the  being  whose:  food  it  forms;*  If  any 
piaiuiiBm>tyet0yoi¥9d  in  the  b^ng,   tfaa*  petentiaiity  of  the  subtle 
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matter  corresponding  to  that  plane  remains  nnntilized,  or  latent  in  the 
heing,  as  it  did  in  what  constitutes  the  food  of  that  being.  For  objec- 
tified matter  to  be  food  for  any  being,  what  is  essential  is  that  it  should 
be  so  constituted  as  to  easily  break  up  into  its  various  subtle  planes 
when  acted  upon  by  the  vital  energy  of  the  being  for  whom  it  is  to 
snpply  nourishment. 

There  is  no  material  difference  in  the  composition  of  the  vegetable 
and  the  animal  cell.  Both  have  in  them  the  potentialities  of  the 
subtler  forms  of  matter  which  can  bnild  up  the  physical  body — 
the  Pranamaya  kosha  and  the  Manomaya  kosha  of  the  human  being. 
The  difference  between  the  two  consists  in  the  animal  cell  having 
on  it  the  stamp  of  certain  organized  sensations,  which  is  wanting 
in  the  vegetable  cell.  But  the  human  being,  in  the  food  he 
takes,  wants  matter  for  his  various  planes,  and  not  particular 
impressions  with  which  that  matter  may  have  been  stamped.  To 
have  it  assimilated  with  himself  he  has  to  stamp  his  own  impres- 
sion on  the  matter  which  goes  to  nourish  him.  Thus  the  freer  from 
any  settled  impression  is  the  matter  that  comes  to  him,  the  more  easily 
it  takes  his  vibration. 

Nearer  than  the  vegetable  in  composition,  is  animal  matter,  to  that 
constituting  the  human  being,  because  in  the  two  latter  are  stamped 
certain  organized  sensations.  But  in  the  first  place,  the  sensations  in 
both  are  not  the  same  ;  and  in  the  second  place,  to  get  rid  of  such  organ- 
ized sensations  by  allowing  their  easy  flow  is  the  purpose  of  a  human 
being's  life;  and  therefore  this  nearness  in  composition  of  the  animal 
matter,  which  results  in  a  sort  of  conflict  and  disharmony  between  two 
dissimilar  vibrations,  in  itself  disqualifies  it  for  food  and  gives  the  palm 
to  the  vegetable,  which,  if  only  so  far  organized  as  to  break  up  into  its 
various  potentialitieK  under  the  influence  of  the  vital  enei^y  of  the 
human  being,  while  it,  as  much  as  the  animal,  supplies  material  neces- 
sary for  the  building  up  of  the  various  planes,  does  so  in  the  virgin  state, 
unimpressed  by  any  organized  sensation,  and  therefore  more  ready  to 
take  the  stamp  of  the  vibration  of  the  human  being  it  goes  to  nourish. 

The  cells  of  the  body  of  a  vegetable  eater  in  no  way  differ  in  composi- 
tion from  those  of  a  flesh  eater.  But  the  physical  body  is  not  all  that 
has  to  be  nourished.  There  are  the  subtler  bodies,  the  Pranamaya  and 
the  Manomaya  koshas,  that  require  as  much  replenishing  as  the  grossest 
physical  body. 

It  may  be  said  that  animal  food,  as  being  more  advanced  in  evolu- 
tion and  having  a  greater  amount  of  energy  in  it  to  be  liberated,  supplies 
greater  energy  to  the  nourished  than  does  the  vegetable.  Perhaps  so. 
But  in  what  does  this  greater  supply  of  energy  consist  ?  In  certain  organ- 
ized sensations,  and  the  Pranamaya  kosha  vibrating  in  conformity  to 
them.  The  greater  energy  of  the  aniraal  food  would  thus  consist  in 
strengthening  certain  emotions  and  passions  which  are  akin  to  the 
organized  sensations  in  the  animal  psed  for  food — if  the  b^map  beings  i^ 
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iiwliiied  fo  be  partial  to  tbem-^aiid  thu  aopply  a  svitabYj  enetffetia 
body  for  tbeir  graiifleation. 

Bat  to  one  who  nDderstands  tbat  t!ie  purpose  of  his  life  is  to  ber 
free  from  snch  emotions  and  passions  which  only  limit  him,  and  who 
seeirs  the  expansion  of  his  self,  to  him  snob  ener^  is  more  an  impedi« 
roent  than  a  help.  He  wants  the  energy  which  consists  in  an  easy^ 
tfow  of  bis  own  8am»J(draSf  unimpeded  as  mnch  as  possible  by  an/ 
extpanedus  and  discordant  vibration,  ao  that  he  may  talfil  to  the  ntmoslf 
the  parpose  of  his  incarnaiion. 

The  animal  ia  more  evolved  than  the  vegetable  and  is  therefore 
aearcr  in  composition  to  the  hnman  being  than  is  the  vegetable.  On 
thiagronnd  it  is  said  thai  the  tiesh  of  animals  sopplies  a  more  suitable 
food  for  the  human  being  than  does  the  distant  vegetable.  Now  some 
abimala  feed  on  grass  and  some  on  flesh.  Flesh  being  the  prodoot  of  a 
higher  evolation  than  the  grasses,  applying  the  above  ai^menti 
carnivorous  animals  are  nearer  in  composition  and  evolation  to  haman 
beings,  acd  will,  as  food,  supply  them  with  greater  euergy  than  will 
the  gramnivorous  animals  and  others  who  do  not  subsist  on  flesh.  Tq 
be  consistent,  the  advocates  of  animal  food,  on  the  ground  of  nearness 
of  composition,  should  preach  and  practise  the  use  of  the  richer 
earnivorons  animals  as  food,  and  declare  the  sheep  and  cow  to  be 
inferior  and  enervating,  as  they  now  do  the  vegetable.  Among  the 
earnivorons  ttniraals,  too,  those  that  subsist  mostly  on  human 
flesh  will  be  still  nearer  in  composition  to  human  beings  and  will  there* 
fore  supply  a  still  richer  food  for  them.  Very  rich  as  this  food 
ought  to  be,  according  to  the  advocates  of  nearness  of  composition,  as  it 
is  called^  in  the  selection  of  food,  the  richness  has  not  yet  reached  its 
climax.  Human  beings  are  nearer  in  composition  to  human  beinga  than 
are  the  animals,  even  carnivorous,  and  tlierefoi*e  ought  to  supply  a  richer 
food  than  they.  And  among  human  beings,  too,  those  that  subsist  on 
human  beings  come  quite  close  in  composition  to  ideal  human  beings  and 
thus  (by  this  theory)  ought  to  form  the  richest  food  for  humanity.  In 
utilizing  cannibals  to  nourish  our  bodies,  we  thus  reach  the  climax  of 
perfection  for  food !  And  this  cannibah'sm  is,  strangely  enough,  viewed 
with  horror,  and  considered  as  a  sign  of  a  savage  nature. 

But  in  the  present  state  of  flesh-eating  society,  cannibals  are  not  so 
numerous  as  to  supply  food  for  the  whole  population,  nor  would  Oovem- 
ment  allow  the  use  of  human  beings  as  food,  as  this  would  mean  the 
breaking  up  of  society.  The  only  course  that  is  left  open,  under  the 
circumstances,  is  to  be  satisfied  with  the  animals*  The  wild  carnivorous 
animals  who  subsist  wholly  on  flesh,  and  now  and  again  feed  on  human 
beings,  come  first  as  best.  But  it  is  a  rather  dangerous  game  for  the 
majority  to  try  for  the  rich  repast.  While  going  to  obtain  food  there  is 
the  risk  of  oneself  becoming  the  food  of  the  food.  The  strong  sense  of 
self-preservation  asserts  itself,  and  curbs  the  longing.  But  there  are 
safe  carnivorous  animah,  as  dogs,  oafs,  <fec.  They  are  no  longer,  it  id 
true,  purely  carniverous,  bat  are  more  or  )e8s  degraded  in  tbeir  food 
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bjr  baman  aasOoiation,  and  have  taken  to  mixed  food  ^animal  and 
vegetable.  Bat,  even  degraded,  tbey  are  nearer  in  oompbsitioo 
to/baman  beings  and  are,  therefore,  better  food  than  the  porely 
graiyini vorons ,  sheep  and  cow  which  bave  their  bodies  built  up  from 
veg^ttable  matter  and  are  therefore,  among  the  animals,  the  least  near  in 
composition  to  human  beings.  Will  aoj  one  explain  why,  among  civiliz* 
ed  oations,  the  most  harmless,  docile  and  unoffending  animals  are  select- 
ed .for  food,  and  among  them  the  proverbially  gentle  sheep  and  oow  ? 

To  me,  the  explanation  seems  to  be  that  in  the  matter  of  food,  com- 
ipg  down  from  cannibalism  to  the  purely  gramnivorous  animals  marks 
the  upward  progress  of  humanity  evolving  out  of  the  animal  into  the 
human.  And  if  the  progress  is  to  continue  and  the  animal  in  man  is 
to  be  curbed  and  subdued,  man  must,  in  his  food,  go  down  to  the  vege- 
table which  amply  supplies  the  required  nourishment  to  humanity  in 
general  as  at  present  developed. 

The  rule  for  the  selection  of  food  is  not  nearness  in  composition,  and 
therefore  in  evolution,   to  human  beings,    but  if   anything,  the   veiy 
reverse  of  it,  i.e.,  remoteness  in  composition.     Only  one  condition  is  neces- 
sary, and  that  is,  that  whatever  forms  the  food  of  a  being  must  be  of 
such  a  nature  that  it  will,  under  the  influence  of  the  vital  energy  of  the 
being  to  be  nourished,  break  up  into  its  various  subtle  potentialities,  and 
thus  supply  matter  of  the    degree  of  grossness  which  obtains  on   the 
various  planes  of  the   being.     By   the  same  theory,  the  end,  it  will  be 
seen,  is  not  reached  at  the  vegetable.     The   vegetable,  too,  is  a  complect 
organism  and  has  its  degree  of  grossness.     It  is  nearer  in  composition 
and  evolution  to  man  than  are  some  of  the   subtle  elements.     The  man 
as  he  advances  in  spirituality  with  the  expansion  of  his  self,  goes,  in  the 
selection  of  his  food,  still  further  down  from  the  nearer  vegetable  to  the 
more  distant  subtle  elements   or   existences  that  are  less   evolved  and 
organized   than    the    vegetable.      This    is   Been   to   be    done   by  the 
Yogis  who  leave  off  vegetables  for  simple  water,  the  latter  for  mere  air, 
and  finally  dispense  with  breatbing  air,   too.     It  is  as   natural   as  the 
advance  from  cannibalism  to  vegetable  food.    This  may  sound  like  ridic- 
ulous nonsense  and  bring  an  incredulous   smile  on  the  faces  of  some  of 
the  readers  who  may  not  happen  to  have  heard  of  Indian  sages  sitting 
in  Sam&dhi  witb  their  breath   held  for  days   and  montbs   and  years. 
Live  they  did,  all   the   while,  because  their  bodies  showed  no  signs   of 
decomposition,  as  is  the  case  after  death.     Their  own  vital  energy  kept 
up  the  life  of  the  various  bodies  from  the  subtlest  to  the  grossest,   and 
perhaps  drew  nourishment  and   strength   from  the  subtle  planes  of 
nature. 

To  us,  all  this  is  incomprehensible,  because  it  pertains  to  the  planes 
beyond  the  Manas  and  therefore  beyond  our  ken.  From  the  beginning 
of  humanity  to  the  fullest  development  of  Manas,  the  range  for  the 
selection  of  foodjies  between  cannibalism  and  vegetarianism.  When 
the  utmost  development  of  Manas  is  reached,  the  human  being  will 
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have  reached,  in  his  food,  the  most  satvic  vegetables.  We  whose  vision 
beyond  the  Manas  is  veiled,  cannot  comprehend  what  pertains  to  that 
which  lies  beyond  the  Manas.  And  there  is  nothing  nnnataral  or  strange 
if  the  state  of  life  of  the  beings  who  have  passed  beyond  the  Manas— 
their  state  of  consciousness,  their  food,  and  every  thing  pertaining  to 
them — is  beyond  our  comprehension.  We  are  as  far  from  comprei 
bending  all  these  things  pertaining  to  these  advanced  beings,  as  are 
animals  who  have  not  passed  beyond  their  sensations,  from  com? 
prehending  the  intellectnal  development  and  achievements  of  human 
beings  who  have  their  passions  and  sensations  controlled  and  who  have 
passed  bejond  the  influence  of  their  kamic  body. 

Humanity  in  general  in  the  present  age  has  commenced  its  upward 
oonrse.  To  continue  onward  along  that  course  is  and  ought  to  be  its  aim. 
The  Manas  purged  of  any  animal  passion  or  propensity  is  a  step  in 
advance.  There  are  many  of  these  passions  united  with  the  Manas 
as  now  constituted,  and  keeping  it  chained  to  the  kamic  body*  These 
are  a  legacy  from  the  animul  evolution.  For  the  effectual  purging 
away  of  animal  tendency  the  life  must  be  preserved.  This  required 
nourishment.  But  at  the  pame  time,  nothing  should  be  added  of  the 
nature  of  what  has  to  be  purged  away,  nor  anything  allowed  to  enter 
which  may  impede  the  purging.  Animal  food  does  both,  more  or  less, 
as  already  explained,  and  hence  is  not  suited  for  the  human  being  if  he 
desire  that  his  life  shall  fulfil  its  purpose  to  its  fullest  extent. 
Vegetable  food  does  neither,  and  hence  is  unobjectionable. 

C.  G.'Kaj-i. 


EXTRAORDINARY  VIRTUES  OF  INDIAN  PLANTS. 

HINDU  tradition  refers  to  several  plants  as  possessing  extraordinary 
virtues.  One  of  these  is  a  creeper  known  as  Jyothishmatki'  It 
can  only  be  foutid  in  usually  inaccessible  valleys  and  recesses  of  the  moun- 
tains in  Northern  India  and  Assam.  The  creeper  cannot  ordinarily  be 
discovered  in  the  day  time,  as  it  will  be  interspersed  in  the  surrounding 
rank  vegetation.  Togins  and  Sanyasins  hankering  after  supernatural 
strength  and  powers  of  body  and  mind  spend  considerable  time  in 
quest  of  the  plant.  The  pearch  should  be  made  in  the  night  time, 
as  then  alone  the  plant  can  be  detected— its  leaves  being  phosphores- 
cent, emitting  luminous  rays  of  light,  as  its  name  connotes.  The 
searcher  considers  himself  peculiarly  fortunate  if  he  comes  in  sight  of 
the  plant.  The  juice  of  the  plant  has  the  power  of  reducing  to  ashes  a 
given  quantity  of  molten  copper.  Copper  of  the  oldest  sort  will 
have  to  be  used.  The  powdered  copper  possesses  wonderful  medi- 
cal properties.  It  has  to  be  administered  in  infinitesimally  small  doses 
with  admixture  of  ordinary  drugs  suitable  for  the  various  chronic 
dieeases  that  baffle  ordinary  medical  treatment.  It  is  the  surest  cure 
for  leprosy.  Hindu  science  classifies  leprosy  into  three  kinds,  as  affect- 
ing tb^,  blood)  the  flesh  and  the  bones,  and  says  that  the  two   former 
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are  curable  bat  not  the  last.  It  is  also  said  that  the  copper  duat  pre- 
pared as  aforesaid  has  the  power  of  convertinj^  baser  materials  into 
gold.  One  will  only  have  to  drop  a  pin-head  fall  of  this  dast  into 
melting  copper  to  convert  it  into  gold.  Even  if  this  be  an  anrealis* 
able  statementthe  plant  is  certainly  worth  possessing  on  account  of  its 
medical  virtaes. 

The  plant  possesses  much  fire  element  and  some  of  those  that  give 
up  worldly  concerns  take  to  a  syiSteroatic  eating  of  its  leaves.  The  brain 
organism  will  thas  be  parged  of  its  gross  sabstance  and  so  illnmined 
that  the  person's  knowledge  will  be  simply  snperhaman.  Some  ten 
persons,  it  is  said,  once  took  to  en  ting  the  leaves.  The  internal  heat  was 
IK>  anbearable  that  eight  of  them  died  from  its  effects,  bat  the  remaining 
two  were  those  known  as  Madhasndana  Saras wathi — the  author  of 
"Siddhantha  Binda,"  and  Gadadhara  Bhattachari — the  aathor  of 
eeveral  well-known  works  on  logic — works  that  are  nnapproachable 
io  this  day,  and  serve  as  mouamenfs  to  which  human  intellect  can  soar. 

Abother  plant  of  note  is  Rodaiiti.  It  is  a  small  bushy  pUnt,  the 
twigs  and  leaves  convergfing  into  the  form  of  an  umbrella  over  its 
irank  or  stem.  The  name  implies  a  weeping  plant.  The  leaves 
continuously  let  fall  pearly  drops  of  water  fmrn  their  ends  eo  as  to 
moisten  a  line  of  circumference  around  the  central  stem.  The  searcher 
after  the  plant  takes  with  him  ajar  or  bottle  of  quicksilver  and,  mak* 
ing  a  circular  channel  in  the  line  of  the  watered  circumference,  pours 
the  same  into,  the  channel  and  covers  it  with  earth.  It  is  allowed  to 
remain  so  for  three  days  and  nights,  and  when  the  covering  of  earth  is 
removed  it  will  be  found  to  be  a  solid  silver-like  bar,  a  small  piece  of 
which  is  enough  to  convert  naelting  iron  or  copper  into  gold.  I  write 
these  lines  not  in  the  spirit  of  realizing  any  dreams  6f  alchemy,  but  in 
.the  hope  that  any  forest  or  itinerant  officer  or  person  whose  busiaeas 
or  inclination  leads  him  far  into  forests  and  mountain  fastneettes, 
happening  to  read  these  lines  may,  if  he  chance  to  come  across  the  plants 
answering  the  above  description,  pot  the  matter  to  the  test  and  be 
unselfish  enough  to  give  out  to  the  pnblic  the  result  if  successful.* 

K.  pKBRAJie. 
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THE  RESURRECTION  OF  THE  BODY, 

VAGUE  ideaR  surroand  most  people's  minds  on  this  subject.  The 
prigia  of  the  idea  of  theresarreotioo  of  the  body  is  very  ancient — 
probably  the  outcome  of  a  universal  yearning  in  the  human  heart  to 
SDrvive.  The  personality  becomes  .  precious  to  the  man  and  there  is  a 
shrinking  with  horror  from  the  idea  of  perishing  utterly.  Let  us  try 
and  quit  ourselves  of  all  or  part  of  this  vagueness  snd  get  something 
clear  upon  the  question.  If  survival  be  possible  for  the  man,  what  is 
it  that  does  survive  and  resurrect,  and  why  and  how  does  it  re-gather 
itself,  or  something  of  itself,  sufficiently  to  say  it  is  itself  and  no  other 
self,  and  arise.  Now,  without  being  unnecessarily  scientific,  I  want  to 
base  my  thoughts  on  scientific  lines  ;  to  introduce  a  little  arithmetical 
accuracy  and,  in  taking  2  from  4,  to  show  2  remaining,  and  not  3  ;  to  deal 
with  the  principles  which  we  say  mingle  together  to  make  man,  as  a 
proper  analyst  should  do — in  a  word,  to  deal  with  the  chemist ly  of  the 
complete  man. 

The  aeven  familiar  principles,  as  we  are  most  of  us  aware,  can  be 
taken  as  2,  as  3,  as  5,  as  1,  or  as  10.  1  propose  to  consider  them  as 
bouod  up  in  3,  or  consider  the  one  Ego  as  using  3  distinct  garments  or 
a«  presenting  3  aspects.  Three  bodies  being  used  to  manifest  these  and 
to  relate  him  to  every  other  Ego  around  hiro.  (1)  The  physical,  and 
the  etheric,  ite  framework.  (2)  The  astral  and  the  desire  bodies — or 
tiie. animal  soul.  (3)  The  intellectual  and  spiritual  bodies.  All  of  these 
fiad  a  place  in  the  human  aura,  and  with  all  of  these,  thoughts  in  cort 
nectipn  with  resnnection  will  have  a  proper  place.  First  take  the  idea 
of  the  resurrection  of  the  body  as  associated  with  the  re-appearance  of 
the  world^s  saviours.  It  is  undoubtedly  to  be  taken  as  a  sign  of  the 
triumph  of  the  heavenly  over  the  dark  powers,  that  the  actual  grave  was 
pnable  to  hold  the  body  of  the  sacred  Que.  The  central  thought  being 
^hat  the  spirit  departs  to  its  Father  in  Heaven,  and  the  Holy  One  must 
not  see  corruption.  Applied  however  to  the  common  person,  the  resnr« 
rectioD  of  the  physical  was  literally  accepted  by  some  people,  and  per- 
haps is  now,  as,  witness  the  pictures  of  the  graves  opening  and  the 
figures  coming  forth.  Now  we  smile  at  this,  overlooking  the  fact  that 
there  may  be  a  sense  in  which  even  tbis  may  be  true — in  which  even  this 
physical  body  does  rise  again.  Let  us  consider  its  chemistry.  It  is  so 
much  solid,  so  much  liquid,  so  mucb  gas,  so  much  etheric  matter  mixed 
in  c^riain  proportions,  infinite  grades  of  each.  Of  etheric  matter  alone 
there  are  even;  some  few  thousand  grades,  all  probably  represented  ia 
ijum'sbody,  and  none  of  them  fixed  in  proportion — all  constantly  changing4 
Jfi  seven  years  (some  say  twelve  months)  we  are:  completely  changed. 
No  atoio  of  the  man's  body  at  22  is  with  him  when  he  is  90.  So,  much 
is  given  off  b^  him  asd,  in  this  process  of  going  through  hi|»  mill,  becomes 
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imp^regnated  with  his  character,  and  there  is  foand  a  link  between 
them,  BO  that  by  the  laws  of  affinity  there  is  a  tendency  to  seek  each 
other — the  man  and  his  atoms.  So  we  have,  diffused  throngli  the  great 
sea  of  matter,  a  certain  part  of  it  which  will  be  more  in  touch  with  as 
and  will  seek  us  again  in  preference^to  any  other.  In  this  way  the  very 
same  bodily  atoms  come  again  into  the  same  one  stream  of  a  man's  life 
in  the  great  futare  and  so  rise  again.  This  is  the  only  sense  in  which 
we  can  recognise  a  resurrection  of  the  gross  body. 

Take  now  the  astral — the"  animal  soul,  the  psychic.  The  same 
process  of  change  goes  on  here  also,  but  the  impress  received  by  modes 
of  life  and  thought  upon  it  are  more  subtle  and  far  reaching.  We  say 
of  a  man  who  is  a  sot,  a  licentious  man,  that  the  body  takes  a  stamp 
from  the  life,  but  if  this  be  so,  it  is  stated  that  the  finer  astral  matter 
responds  much  more  markedly  to  the  impress  given  it.  We  are  all 
familiar  with  the  stamps  of  passion,  sullenness  and  gloom,  or  their 
opposite?,  joy,  and  peacefulness,  which  the  life  of  the  man  himself 
leaves  upon  his  face,  and  indeed  on  his  body  generally,  but  these 
effects  are  in  keeping  and  mach  more  marked  as  easier  worked  upon 
in  the  nest  higher  vehicle.  This  part  of  the  man,  roughly  called 
by  St.  Paul,  the  soul,  is,  daring  earthly  life,  the  very  channel  of  the 
man's  tendencies,  his  personal  character  ;  in  it  inhere  his  own  personal 
peculiarities.  It  is  chemically  impossible  that  a  pure  and  high* 
thinking  soul  could  have  a  coarse  a.stral  body,  or  that  a  low  and 
brutal  life  can  use  a  fine  astral  one.  This  body  begins  its  association 
with  the  man  at  each  rebirth  and,  undergoing  constant  changes, 
as  determined  by  the  life  led,  keeps  with  him  for  perhaps  200  yean 
and,  like  the  physical  body,  after  the  changes  of  70  of  these  yd^ra, 
of  what  Empedocles  termed,  a  '  mingling  of  parts,'  there  is  again 
a  separation  of  the  parts  which  had  mingled ;  but  there  is  an  affin- 
ity again  set  up  for  us  by  a  certain  qaantity  of  astral  matter  which  will 
also  have  a  tendency  to  resurrect  with  us  again.  In  many  of  the  old 
world  religions,  prominence  is  given  to  the  idea  of  a  second  death.  In 
Egypt,  especially,  the  idea  seems  to  be  suggested  that  whatever  com- 
merce may  be  had  with  the  earth,  by  the  departed,  up  to  this  point — the 
second  death— the  perishing  of  the  "  Kha'*  puts  a  finality  to  it  forever ; 
after  this  the  soul  is  only  with  the  gods.  We  find  that  a  good  many 
of  the  *  messages '  of  spiritualism  point  to  an  end  being  put  to  earthly 
communion  and  to  a  passing  over  to  a  higher  place.  Whatever  errors  may 
fiurround  their  conception  of  this  higher  place  it  is  a  bourne  from  whence 
the  personality  at  any  rate  does  not  return.  In  this  view  we  would  sup- 
pose a  complete  extinction  of  the  astral  pei*sonality  as  of  the  physical, 
but  not  so.  As  we  get  higher  up  we  get  nearer  to  the  source  of  immortal- 
ity, and  the  law  of  gradation  which  our  Theosophy  insists  upon  (the 
spectrum  being  its  living  embodiment),  provides  a  higher  degree  of  sur- 
vival for  the  astral.  It  is  true  that  our  present  actual  astral  body,  when 
it  has  served  its  purpose  for  our  present  incarnation,  will  never  again 
6erT0  to  resurrect  the  persons  we  are  to-day ;  but  it  bears  in  its  ontlines. 
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in  its  character,  so  odmplete  a  stamp  of  what  the  personality  thai  has 
used  it  has  been,  that  on  the  formation  of  the  next  astral  it  is  the  sover- 
eign factor,  or,  shall  I  say,  the  gaidiug  model,  in  the  formation  of  itv 
This  will  of  course  seem  quite  unwarranted  on  the  idea  that  it  has 
perished  long  before  that  other  astral  oomos  to  tA.ke  shape.  This 
amounts  indeed  to  a  resurrection,  some  will  say  9  How  is  this  aocom- 
plished.  This  can  only  be  answered  by  studying  a  little  the  next  of  oar 
three  divisions. 

Consider  the  intellectual  and  spiritual  bodies.  Here  we  advance  to  a 
stage  which  is  indeed  resurrection  in  very  fact,  since  we  here  reach  the 
central  focus  of  the  whole  Ego's  forces,  the  citadel  of  the  life  which 
lasts  throughout  the  whole  course  of  our  present  system  of  evolution. 
We  reach  that  vehicle  of  one  aspect,  of  which  the  Bhagavad  6it&  speaks  : 
*'  Asa  man  throweth  away  old  garments  andputteth  on  new,  even  so  the 
dweller  in  the  body,"  Sue.,  &c.  This  is  the  dweller  in  the  body,  the  undying 
Ego.  Now  let  us  consider  this  third  vehicle  also  somewhat  scientificially, 
and  apply  a  little  chemistry  to  it  also.  How  is  this  body  kept  going,  how 
does  it  take  shape,  how  become  what  it  is  ?  Is  there  any  process  of 
building  np  here  also  ?  It  would  seem  that  here  the  process  is  greatly 
accentuated,  the  great  difference  being  that  instead  of  constant  change, 
the  building  is  actually  permanent.  It  is  profoundly  slow,  but  absolutely 
sure.  There  have  been  various  names  given  to  this  body  we  are  now 
considering — that  which  St.  Paul  calls  Spirit — the  Indian  Sntratma  or 
the  Karana  Sharira.  Sutratma  means  thread,  and  we  can  best  think  of 
this  as  having  from  each  life  some  fresh  strand  of  real  gold  worked  into 
it  by  the  life  experience  of  the  personality,  having  the  effect  of 
continually  enlarging,  and  strengthening  the  chain  of  it.  Perhaps,  how- 
ever, I  can  make  it  clearer  by  putting  it  before  you  as  an  auric  cloud 
which,  as  the  number  of  earth-lives  accumulates,  becomes  more  and  more 
defined  in  outline,  wider  in  extent,  and  more  beautiful  in  colour ;  the 
infinitely  refined  matter  of  which  it  is  composed  being  of  a  nature  to' 
receive  and  to  hold  permanently  all  those  qualities  which  have  been 
acquired  by  the  effort  of  the  past  personalities  as  they  come  round  ; 
refusing  the  dross,  but  taking  up  and  making  its  own  all  that  is  worthy 
of  being  thus  saved.  This  is  what  is  meant  by  the  term,  '*  the  winning  of 
immortality*' — which  is  said  to  be  conditional.  This  is  what  is  meant  by 
*^  working  out  our  own  salvation."  It  may  perhaps  be  asked,  if  this 
body  be  so  permanent,  and  ever  adding  to  its  growth,  in  what  sense  can 
resurrection  apply  to  it?  Surely  only  in  this,  that  during  the  time  of 
the  probationary  lives  on  earth,  it  is  held  down  confined ;  it  is  debarred 
from  its  own  proper  sphere  of  experience ;  in  the  average  life  it  again 
arises  to  this  sphere ;  there  is  a  resurrection  of  this  purest  of  bodies,  after 
the  death  passed  in  the  physical  body,  and  with  this  resurrection,  the 
Ascension.  The  Christ  has  been  crucified  between  the  two  thieves, 
which  we  may  think  of  as  the  higher  and  the  lower  nature,  and  departs, 
taldvg  one  of  them  to  paradise  with  him.  It  mi^y  be  asked,  what  proof 
ha^e  W9  thai  the)^  i3  incleecl  such  a  boclyi  becoming  in  this  way  a  stjie* 
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kotise  6t-  the  aocnmukted  oharacteristics  of  the  individnaliiy  ?  In  what 
way  does  the  man,  as  we  see  him,  give  evidence  of  possessing.  &ath  at 
storeh^mse,  and  what  gaarantee  that,  when  be  leaves  us,  all  bis  greater* 
qaalitiea  are  not  dissipated. to  (he  winds  of  heav«n  when  the  dost  claims 
his  body  P.  Sarely  it  seems  that  the  iiifinite  varieties  of  character  we 
bring  into  the  world  with  as,  the  stock  in  trade  of  more  or  less  perfected 
cpa]itie:4,  snch  as  honesty,  iudastry,  capacity  for  taking  pains,  for.endar* 
ance,  for  long  suffering,  for  forgiveness  of  injuries  ;  capacities  also  foe 
things  of  an  opposite  nature  which  are  plainly  not  the  resnlt  of  any 
present  environment — but  often  quite  in  spite  of  it^surely  it  seems  that 
here  is  evidence  of  an  individual  line  of  life,  quite  iU  own,  bringing  its 
own  harvest  of  qualities  as  the  inheritance  of  experience,  distinct  from, 
all  other  lines  of  life.  If  we  take  this  theosophic  view  of  the  building 
up  of  each  character  amongst  us  by  this  repeated  earthly  life  in  a  freshly, 
arranged  but  not  entirely  new  (to  us)  earthly  body,  we  must,  as  onr 
intellects  improve,  and  we  get  into  more  and  more  accurate  methods  of 
thinking  (and  as  to  this  we  must  all  strive  to  got  as  near  Hebert  Spencer 
as  we  can),  we  shall  one  day  ask  ourselves  by  what  methods,  by  what 
laws,  are  the  accumulations  of  qualities  handed  on.  The  answer,  for  each, 
one  of  us,  will  lie  in  an  understanding  of  the  construction  and  nature  of 
the  animal  soul  and  spiritual  soul  of  man. 

A  mere  partial  grasp  of  the  great  fact  that  qualities  once  woven  by. 
experience  with  the  thread  of  life  are  never  lost,  but  are  ours  or  are, 
our  friends' qualities,  everlastingly,  possessions  which  no  power  in  exist- 
ence can  rob  us  of,  should  bring  to  us  one  of  the  most  encouraging  thonghta 
that  however  great  may  be  the  sepai-ation  between  us  and  those  we  lovcy- 
admire,  or  reverence  the  most;  however  deep  the  chasm  that  may  yawn 
between  their  lives  and  ours ;  the  qualities  which  have  been  most  potent, 
ifi  binding  us  to  them  will  have  faded  not  one  whit  when  we  next  come 
together.  And  here  we  may  pause  to  consider  for  a  moment  the  fact^ 
that  these  subtle  threads  of  the  past  are  constantly  bringing  to  us,  along 
their  delicate  fibre,  thrills  of  profound  feeling  which  move  us  instantly, 
— sometimes  in  a  way  we  are  astounded  at.  It  is  along  this  particular 
line  of  thought  that  an  explanation  can  he  found  of  the  instant  effect 
which  the  presence  of  some  people  will  occasionally  produce  upon  us. 
Do  we  not  all  of  us,  someiimei*  in  our  lives,  find  ourselves  in  what  we  feel 
to  be  great  company,  when  meeting  some  one  who  at  once  commanda 
either  our  reverence,  respect  or  love  ?  On  the  inspiration  of  reverence 
of  those  capable  of  inspiring  this  feeling,  Mrs.  Besant  has  nobly  spoken  : 

**  It  is  not  necessary  that  they  should  teach  us  anything  orally,  or 
indeed  that  they  should  talk  to  us  at  all ;  their  very  presence  is  a  bene* 
diction,  harmonising,  raising,  inspiring.  To  breathe  their  atmosphere,  to 
boenciieled  by  their  magnetism,  to  be  played  on  by  their  thought*,  these 
things  ennoble  us  unconsciously  to  ourselves." 

What  is  our  relation  to  them,  what  is  the  nature  of  the  bond  between 
ns  %hat^  they  should  so  affect  us,  that  there  should  be  this  response  in 
our  hearts  to  them  ?    The  answer  is  that  it  is  a  re-Tibration  of  an  014 
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familiar  chord.  Often  in  times  in  ages  ago  has  it  similarly  moved  us. 
It  is  nothing  more  than  th)d  festirreciio'n  upon  earth,  hack  again  with 
the  probationary  segment  of  the  circle  of  life,  of  an  affection  of  a  far-away 
life,  deepened,  parified  into  reverence.  Tliat  afPection  probably  was 
broken  off  in  tlie  days  long  ago,  by  the  apparently  cruel  separation  of 
death,  which  probably  seemed  at  the  time  to  leave  to  us  no  hope  of  any 
rekindling.  Yet  here  again,  in  the  van  of  time,  comes  its  resurrection. 
And  to  keep  to  the  proper  scope  of  oar  present  subject  we  mast  hold 
before  ns  the  proper  scientific  explanation  of  the  means  by  which  this 
retarn  to  ug  of  former  friendships  has  been  possible;  to  place  the  credit 
of  this  in  the  proper  place,  with  the  body  of  oar  long  lost  friend,  in 
which  has  been  preserved,  unimpaired,  nay  greatly  added  to,  everything 
that  was  so  much  to  us  in  some  one  or  other  of  oar  former  lives. 

This  subject  of  spiritual  friendship  seems  to  me  closely  interwoven 
with  that  of  the  resarrectiou  of  the  body.  Few  men  have  more 
thoroughly  recognised  the  profound  depths  that  are  fathomed  when  wo 
tench  a  deep  friendship  than  Emerson.  His  essay  on  friendship  should 
be  read  fcy  all  who  want  to  find,  outside  our  T.  S.  literature,  a  recogni»- 
tion  of  the  ancient  origin  and  absolute  persistence  of  the  higher  feelings 
in  regard  to  each  other  which  onr  common-place  life  is  capable  of 
iDspiring,  creating,  and  preserving. 

I  say  inspiring,  because  it  is  the  very  changes  and  chances  of  life's 
eovironment  which  make  the  fael  by  which  they  light  up.  1  say  crea- 
ting, because  the  incidents  of  some  far-away  earth-life  must  have  set 
going  the  very  first  flutter  of  what  grew  into  a  life's  affection  and  devo- 
tion ;  and  I  say  preserving,  beoaase,  however  often  our  eyes  have  been 
closed  by  the  ceaseless  changes  of  births  and  deaths,  from  a  sight  of  the 
path  our  departed  friend  has  taken,  that  path  has  been  unbroken,  and 
along  it  he  has  taken,  as  an  e.^sential  part  of  his  spiritual  body,  every 
qunlity  which  has  made  the  bond  between  his  life  and  ours  of  one 
everlasting  pe-i'manence. 

W.  G,  Jon\. 

"  THE  ORIGIN  OF  LANGUAGE.  "' 

1^  the  Theosophist  for  August  last  (vol.  XX,  p.  652),  is  a  v6ry  able  article 
by  Mr.  C.  A.  Ward,  F.  T.  S.,  on  the  above  subject,  in  the  form  of  a 
review  of  a  work  by  Mons.  Renan.  Although  agreeing  in  the  main  witli 
the  views  expressed  tiiere,  it  seems  to  me  that  there  is  a  complementary 
aspect,  on  strictly  theosophical,  philosophical  and  scientific  grounds, 
trhich  ought  not  to  be  overlooked. 

Most  writers  appear  to  start  with  the  assumption  that  language,  as 
the  expression  of  the  ideas  of  the  present  states  of  humanity,  was  in- 
vented (i.e.,  generated)  at  some  definite  period  ;  that  it  had  a  "  begin- 
ning" in  its  present  form  and  scope,  just  as  it  once  was  held,  and  still 
ifi,  io  wide  circles,  that  the  various  species  of  presenf-day  plants, 
ftnimate^iid'bttiitan  rtces  were  "created,"  generated,  and  bad  a  '*  begin- 
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niog"  on  a  ceriain  date.  Bnfe  this  idea  eeems  to  be  opposed  to  ih9 
principle  of  evolution,  whicb  theosophists  profess  to  accept  in  its  widest 
sense. 

Fix)m  this  aspect  it  cannot  be  too  mnch  insisted  upon,  that  between 
the  present  mnltiplicitj  of  species,  or  varieties  even,  and  the  progenitors 
of  the  genera,  families,  classes,  etc.,  there  was  an  unbroken  series  of 
offspring  and  sires,  just  as  there  is  now  between  those  of  the  widely 
different  varieties  of  flowers,  fowls,  pigeons,  dogs,  sheep,  etc.,  arid 
their  very  unlike  ancestors  of  a  few  centuries,  decades  or  years  ago. 
In  such  a  chain  each  adjoining  pair  of  links  differs  so  little  in  appear- 
ance or  qualities,  even  in  the  most  rapidly  developing  cases,  that  only  a 
most  expert  oonnoisseur  can  detect  the  variation  ;  yet  in  ten,  twenty  Or 
a  hundred  generations  the  differences  are  so  great,  that  sometimes  only 
most  acute  and  trained  observers  can  guess  the  relations  and  parentage 
correctly — for  example,  the  connection  between  the  Cochin-Ohina  ot 
Hamburg  breeds  with  that  of  the  jungle  fowl  of  India. 

Similarly,  on  the  principle  of  "  As  above,  so  below,"  the  "  origin"  of 
language  admits  of  being  conceived  as  evolved,  and  not  generated  full- 
fledged  ;  that  is,  that  it  was  built  up,  as  it  were,  and  (just  as  the  human 
intellect)  was  evolved,  in  fact,  in  unbroken  seqaenee  in  time,  from  the 
point  when  the  internal  necessity  was  felt  to  produce  audible  sounds  for 
certain  impressions,  to  the  exceedingly  complicated  requirements  of, 
say,  Mrs,  Besant,  Prof.  Max  Miiller,  or  Lord  Salisbury.  The  cause  for 
clinging  to  the  ^'  beginning  "  theory  is  not  far  to  seek,  and  so  deeply 
seated  in  human  nature,  as  yet,  that  it  will  take  a  long, time  to  eliminate 
from  our  hearts  the  feeling  of  shame  felt  at  the  mooting  of  humble 
origin  of  ourselves  or  our  acquirements,  much  below  the  present  stage^ 
i.e.,  our ''fall.'*  Yet,  after  all,  this  was  no  fall  at  all — as  little  sucbj 
as  that  of  a  mother's  pet  to  the  school  room,  or  ad  the  drill  ground  is  a 
degradation  for  the  professor  or  soldier— but  a  needed  qualification  for 
progress  ! 

It  is  commonly  asserted  that  animals  have  only  cries,  but  no 
language ;  but  that  is  merely  the  outcome  of  acquired  prejudice  and 
superficial  observation  or  intimacy  with  them.  Mnay  creatures, 
notably  birds,  have  a  distinct  articulate  language  which  they  employ 
when  they  think  themselves  unobserved  by  man ;  and  only  heard  by  him 
when  he  has  mastered  some  of  these  difficult  sounds  (not  cries)  and  haa 
learnt  to  understand  the  animals  to  some  extent,  and  they  him.  It  is 
they  who  have  the  advantage  of  man,  by  acquiring  a  better  compre- 
hension of  what  he  says  or  means,  than  most  people  ever  learn  to 
do,  i.e.,  to  understand  what  they  mean  or  say.  I  know  this  much. 
Certainly  animals  have  no  human  language  founded  on  the  20  to  44 
letters  of  the  alphabet,  but  do  these  comprise  all  the  sounds  capable  of 
serving  as  symbols  of  knowledge  or  ideas,  i.e.,  thought  ? 

What  are  thoughts  and  words  ?  Nothing  bat  vibrations,  ethereal  and 
aeriaU  The  one  producing  more  or  less  similar  sequences  of  impreeaiobQ; 
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on  ihe  one  whd  senses  tbem,  tbe  other  doing  the  same,  more  or  less  im- 
perfectly, by  conventional  symbols  (words),  the  comprehension  depend- 
ing entirely  on  tbe  knowledge  of  tbeir  meaning  by  tbe  hearer  and  their 
relation  to  the  things  they  represent.  To  one  who  knows  bnt  one 
langnage,  all  others  are  so  roach  '*  monkey  "  gibberish !  It  does  not 
matter  whether  the  ntterer  of  the  strange  sounds  be  the  most  intelli- 
gent savant  or  the  stupidest  fool.  So  with  tbe  language  of  animals  ; 
only,  without  a  grammar  and  dictionary,  or  even  the  capacity  of  tbe  ear 
to  catch  and  the  mouth  to  imitate  tbe  sound,  each  is  a  thousand  times 
harder  to  acquire  than  Chinese.  Let  him  who  will  not  believe,  try. 
Yet  for  an  habitnal,  minute  observer  it  is  quite  unthinkable  that  such 
com^plicated  societies  as  those  ofanis  should  be  without  a  language — one 
as  perfect  for  tbeir  requirements,  as  ours  is  for  our  needs !  And  if  a  lan- 
guage for  some,  why  not  for  all  P  Bnt  we  cannot  hear  it.  Is  that  neces- 
sarj  P  Are  our  ears,  or  even  microphones,  capable  of  hearing  ethereal,  or 
even  all  aerial  sounds  P  Has  not  man  inaudible  modes  of  speaking,  such 
as  the  deaf  and  damb  alphabet,  flag  signalling,  telegraphing,  etc.,  and  is 
not  telepathic  communication,  for  its  possessor,  as  effective  as  any 
other  ?  Why  should  animals,  birds,  even  insects  and  still  lower  beings, 
not  be  able  to  communicate  telepathically  with  each  other  P  If  because  it 
is  heing  asserted,  believed  or  supposed  otherwise  by  such  and  such 
**  authorities,"  then  I  would  bnmbly  suggest  that  assertion,  belief  or 
supposition  can  be  as  little  evidence  in  Theosophy  as  in  law.  The 
proofs  lie  all  around  us  that  the  same  divine  laws  sway  the  greatest  and 
SBoallest  beings ;  only  to  discover  them  we  must  put  ourselves  in  their 
places,  we  must  learn  to  function  mentally  in  their  bodies,  under  their 
conditions,  and  then,  when  we  try,  we  will  discover  bow  very  little  true 
knowledge  we  possess  of  them  and  how  much  one  is  apt  to  misapprehend 
Bven  that  little!  That  is  at  least  my  experience  of  half  a  century's  trial 
to  £nd  out  the  truth. 

Bnt  to  return  to  the  evolution  of  language*  It  is  strange  that  it  is 
jconstantly  being  overlooked  that  its  history  is  daily  enacted  before  our 
Tery  eyes  and  under  our  very  noses,  yet  ^*  familiarity  '*  has  bred  so 
mnch  *^  contempt"  that  we  miss  the  point.  What  I  mean  is,  the  prog* 
reus  from  the  thoughtless,  merely  **  crying "  babe,  to  the  profound 
tbinker  and  orator ;  from  a  stage  without  a  single  idea  or  word,  to  the 
aoquiieroent  of  the  contents  of  thousands  of  volumes  and  of  half-a-dozen 
.or  roore  of  dictionaries,  there  is  nowhere,  perhaps,  a  conscious  break,  no 
-••  origin  "  io  a  restricted  sense — truly  an  epitome  of  the  "origin  "  (evolu- 
tion) of  thought  and  language  as  plain  as  plain  can  be ;  in  fact,  too  plain, 
fcHT  man  is  only  too  apt  to  waste  his  energies  in  the  Dickensian  problem 
^  Son  not  to  do  it,"  because  it  is  so  much  more  difficult  to  solve  than  its 
ocmverse^  requires  bo  much  more  erudition  and,  therefore,  proves  appar« 
enily  first  class  intellect  much  more  effectively  than  the  simple,  straight, 
oommon-plaoe,  "  How  to  do  it !  " 

With  deq>  regret  it  must  be  said  that  we  (though  theosophists)  are 
iitiU  too  apttQ  look  with  contempt  upon  things  8ub«>human  and  prove! 
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thereby  that  we  are  yet  very  far  from  compi^ehending  the  divine  love 
at  all. 

Humble  Stddemt. 


HINDU  RELIGIOUS  PHILOSOPHY. 

THERE  IS  hardly  a  subject  which  is  of  greater  importance  to  man, 
in  life  and  affer  life,  than  his  religion,  by  which  and  through 
which  he  tries  to  trace  his  connection  with  the  universe  and  with 
the  Author  of  the  universe.  Count  Tolstoi,  the  ^reat  Russian  philan- 
thropist, says  that  a  mnn's  religion  is  the  relation  which  he  believes 
himself  to  bear  to  the  endless  universe  around  him  and  to  the  source 
of  that  endless  universe:  and  as  every  man  believes  himself  to  bear 
some  relation  ito  the  universe,  every  man  must  hare  a  religion.  Man 
has  been  ever  trying  to  find  out  something  within  himself  in  which 
he  centres  all  his  aspiration.*?.  This  he  makes  the  moving  force  of  his 
life,  and  seeks  in  it  pence  and  safety  after  his  earthly  pilgrimage. 
Whatever  may  be  the  creed  of  a  man,  be  he  a  theist,  deis-t,  or  pan- 
theiht,  he  is  a  link  in  the  mighty  chain  of  the  universe,  indispensably 
necessary  for  Nature's  work,  and  has  some  purpose  to  serve  in  the  drama 
of  evolution.  For  an  atheisfc  who  denies  the  existence  of  God,  or  for 
an  agnostic  who  neither  believes  nor  disbelieves  in  it,  the  connection 
continues  all  the  same,  which  exists  for  a  saint  or  a  sinner. 
Literally  interpreted,  religion  is  a  tie  which  binds  us  both  objec- 
tively and  subjectively  to  God  :  objectively  to  the  universe  which 
is  the  manifested  '  God,  as  long  as  we  are  in  the  body  ;  and'  sub- 
jectively, to  the  essence  of  the  universe,  the  noumenon,  when  we  are  out 
of  the  body.  From  a  practical  point  of  view,  whatever  may  be  the  in- 
dividual opinion  of  a  human  being,  he  can  have  no  escape  from  religion, 
in  the  true  sense  of  the  word,  any  more  than  he  can  have  escape  from 
time  and  space  to  which  every  manifested  thing  is,  by  reason  of  its  limi- 
tation, subject. 

Religion  being  thus  a  necessity  for  man,  from  the  African  savage  to 
the  greatest  pantheistic  philoaopher,  the  conclusion  we  naturally  arrive 
at  is  that  no  country  on  the  face  of  the  world  can  be  said  to  be 
without  religion.  But  there  is  one  country  and  but  one  country 
which  is  pre-eminently  the  leader  of  all  others  in  matters  religious,  and 
that  country  is  our  Aryavarta  iu  which  it  is  our  good  fortune  to  have 
been  born.  The  Rishis  of  old,  on  the  point  of  leaving  their  tabernacled 
of  flesh,  were  anxious  to  send  out  a  most  ardent  prayer  that  the  land'oC 
their  future  incarnation  might  be  India.  From  time  imm^norial  the  Bons 
of  this  country  have  been  celebrated  for  their  spiritual  wisdom  noltos  then 
the  keenness  of  their  intellect,  hfti'dly  leaving  unsolved  any  problem  o£ 
metaphysics  or  of  the  higher  life,  which  to  the  present-day  generation,  86 
backward  in  occultism,  appears  strange  and  inexplicable.  Times  were; 
in  this  laud,  when  groups  of  white-bearded,  venerable:  flages  on  the 
banks  of  the  holy  Gunga  were  discoursing  to  their  pupils  on  ibe/mys- 
ieriea  of  A'tma,  how  it  waa  to  be  developed,  and  bow  thegr.  ahoaldi  lead 
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the  life  oandaoive  io  its  growtfa.     Men  inrere  taaglit  ia  those  days  to  be 
saiuts  befoce  tbey'  became  sages,   and   parity  was  to  be  the  pioneer  of 
-wifdom*     The  heart  i/vas  to  be  cleansed  of  its  imparities,  while   sicgle- 
mindednesfl.of   purpose  was   required  in  no   stinted  measnre,  from   the 
hoirnev  ot  Brahmavidya.     Surrounded  by  romantic   ^ceneiy,  and,  shorn 
of  the  oarea  for  corporeal  oomfortB  which  modem  civiliKation  is  so  fassy 
andJoipetuoQS  about ;  with  the  mind  entirely  consecrated  to   the  search 
of  the  eternal,  immutable  Deity  ;  wrapt  in  the  moat  glorious  meditation 
and  divine  ecstasy  brought  on  by  the  mjsteriocs  powers  of  Yoga ;  chant* 
log  at  times  the  mellifluous  odes  composed  in  Sanskrit,  the  language  of 
the  gods  ;  these  benefactors  of  our  race   have  left  a  legacy  of  wiadom 
which  is,  at  present,  so  much  admired  and  devoutly  studied   in  Europe 
and  America,     There  were  colleges  of  saints  in  which  difficult  problems- 
of  the  life  after  death  were  solved  ;  each  brought  in  his  own  ezperience 
to  bear  on  the  question  in  hand,  and  when  the  notes  of  all  were  collated^. 
Nature  was  reverently  asked  to  give  np  bcr  secrets;  with  an  anerring^ 
intuition  they  compelled  Ti*ath  to  stand    face  to  face  before  them,  and 
whftt  is. denied  io  us  in  this  age  of  doubt  and  scepticism,  was  poured  on- 
thoir  heads  in  abundaoce.     Tbe  presence  of  God   in   their  midst  was  a. 
ILying^  aQd  palpable  reality.     Each  one  saw  his.  own  God  seated  within 
him,  and  each  one  true  to  his  faith  averred   that  he  and   his  God  were 
one.  Th.ere  were  not  the  facilities  of  locomotion  which  we  have  in  our  own 
^jfig  but  there  were  those  higher  instruments,  those  subjective  powers 
(^i)|e  mind  which  made  locomotion  easy,  and  at  time^,  useless.     They 
YffW  past  masters  in  the  art  of   mental   telegraphy,   and  used  to   flash 
tbeiDtbonghts,  in   a   second,    from  China   to  Per  a,   without  the  least 
trenble  or  material   help.     Their  pupils   were  trained  to  follow   their 
p%Ch,  and: the  thread  of  reciprocal  sympathy  and  harmcny  was  so  Arm* 
ly  established  between  them  that  thought-reading  was  as  easy  a  matten 
with  them  as  the  reading  of  a  book  or  newspaper  is  with  us.     Thought 
GooifnaniQation  was  the  order  of  the  day,  and  these  holy  beings  lived  in 
anatmosphere  of  Uiought.     They  and   they   alone  knew  that  if  man, 
the  tbinkegr>  waste  control  Natare,  he  was  at  first  to  know  whai  a  poweiN* 
ful, instrument  bis  own  thought. was,  when  properly  curbed   and  disci- 
plined*    With. mental  purity  they  succeeded,  in  aiTiving  at  the  right 
knowledge  of  thought,  and  with  that  knowledge  came  to  them  the  peaces 
the  halcyon  peace  of  the  Logos,  which  is  the  goal  of  human  eyolution. 

Here. we  wilLbalt  to  see  what  effects,  beneficial  or  otberwisei.  nverc^ 
kfihy  ibese^' giant  thinkers  upon  their  d^soendants;  iivhether  ludjn 
baalosi  or  gained  by  their  holy  thoughts  which  have  vrithin  the  Ifu^t 
qiMOteRof  a>oentury  attracted  so  much  attention  from  the  thinker^  of  the 
oivjiised  world.  Itds  certainly  time  that  though  the  philosophical 
thonghttof  ludi^  is»  in  a  large  measure^  confined  to  investigatiops  o£ 
ibe.DiTane  iti  rmn,  to  the  permanent  a^nd  the  iudfstructible.  within 
bim,  it  cftniiotxbe  .said  that  the  other  minor  spheres,  in  which  life  may 
beuQiacle  more,  amenable  to  righteousjuess,  ea»ctity  and.  dujliy,  wiare .  for^ 
geiie^u    IaiibeirdiaqiiiAitianB.Qiilib)ir,  ^be  Uiodneeorpase.tbe  Bomi^ny 
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in  more  ways  than  one.  To  them  a  jndge  deciding  a  case  between  a 
plaintiff  and  defendant,  was  reqaired  to  ahow  that  rigorous  precision ' 
which  the  great  Lords  of  Karma  woo  Id  exercise  towards  an  individual 
being  for  the  merits  or  demerits  of  his  life.  The  Orihidha  was  told  of 
his  dntj  to  his  parents,  to  his  family  and  to  his  relatives,  with  a 
minuteness  and  aocoracj  which  leave  ns  much  room  for  surprise  as  to 
how  these  renowned  thinkers  of  India  could  have  anticipated  so  manj 
contingencies  wbich  cross  the  path  of  a  Grihistha  in  his  every-daj  life.' 
The  wife's  chastity  and  devotion  to  her  hnsband,  her  implicit  obedi^' 
ence  to  him  as  a  veritable  god  on  earth,  worshipping  whom  she  aspires* 
to  reach  the  feet  of  Vishnu  :  an  obedience  never  forced,  but  as  sponta- 
neons  and  automatic  as  the  circulation  of  blood  within  the  body,  are 
0uch  favourite  themes  of  the  Hindu  Sages  that  we  are  often  tempted  to 
t^ink  that  the  relations  of  the  husband  and  wife  in  the  Satya  Ynga 
must  have  been  more  felicitious  than  those  of  Adam  and  Eve  in  the 
garden  of  Eden.  There  was  but  one  paramount  idea  in  everything 
that  the  divines  of  India  did,  vis;.,  to  make  every  walk  of  life,  in  the  end, 
a  means  of  making  a  man  conscious  of  the  God  within.  Life  on  the 
material  plane  was  to  be  led  in  such  a  way  that  man  might  be  fitted  for 
the  Kingdom  of  Heaven.  At  hume,  or  abroad,  walking  or  eating, 
talking  or  trading,  the  Hindu  was  always  reminded  that  he  was  not 
meant  for  the  earth,  his  Samsara  was  but  a  means  to  an  end.  Even 
when  deeply  immersed  in  passing  concerns  he  was  never  to  forget  thai' 
there  were  better  and  higher  spheres  of  life  for  him,  that  he  was  here' 
but  as  a  traveller  in  an  inn,  a  pilgrim  on  the  path,  whose  goal  was  far, 
far  above  the  physical  world.  With  sttch  a  nice  and  elaborate!  body  oJE' 
instructions  before  him  for  the  polity  of  life,  the  Hindu  of  to-day;  bow* 
ever  fallen  from  the  great  height  at  which  the  Bishis  of  old  had  called 
him  to  stand,  still  holds  his  own  against  the  world,  intellectually,  inoralr 
ly  and  spiritually.  It  is  really  bad  taste  to  twit  the  Hindus,  and  eia- 
pecially  the  Brahmins,  of  their  present  degeneracy.  All  well-wishers' 
of  India  should  hold  before  their  eyes  the  glories  of  their  sires' and  et* 
hort  them  to  revive  them  for  the  benefit  of  the  Aryan  race,  and  foi^ 
the  cementing  of  the  East  and  the  West.  Indians  past  greatness  came 
from  her  spiritual  teachers ;  her  future  regeneration  must,  as  a  matter 
of  conirse,  also  come  from  their  descendants,  the  Brabmins  of  our  day. 

Hitherto  we  have  been  directing  our  attention  to  the  results 
Hchiev^  by  the  thoughts  of  the  Brishis  upon  the  lower  plane  of  life, 
tod  now  we  will  examine  their  noble  work  on  the  abstruse,  the  hiddeaT 
path,  the  Qupta  Marga.  Fully  conscious  of  the  fact  tbat  nothing  that' 
has  Ndma  and  Rupa  (or  name  and  form)  imposing  limitations  apoa^ 
itself,  subject  to  tinie  and  space,  or  in  other  words  to  life  and  death;* 
can  be  of  much  use  in  the  investigation  of  the  eternal  Sat  beyond  time 
and  space,  life  and  death,  they  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that,  for  their 
object,  the  body  was  not  a  safe  guide.  Then  they  saw  that  in  the 
body  there  wai)  something  higher  and  subtler — the  mind,  its  regnlatov 
wd  its  pilot.    Bat  the  tnind  was  ivwse  iihaa  the  body,  absolutely  iiito» 
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Tellable,  unsiable,  fickle,  wavering,  false,  capricious,  ontamalile,  more 
unmanageable,  as  Sankara  sajs,  than  the  mad  monkey  drank  witl^ 
wine.'  Then  what  was  the  course  open,  if  the  body  and  the  mind  were 
tottabe  trusted  in  the  search  after  the  eternal.  Here  their  dedactiv^e 
ivjretem -of  philosophy  proved  to  them  of  immense  importance.  If  alt 
ihiags  in- the  world  change,  and  if  manifestation  means  creation^ 
growth  and  decays  surely  there  ought  to  be  something  which  is  above 
rtange,  for  how  can  there  be  a  phenomenon  unless  the  noumenon  is  at 
the  back  of  it  ?  They,  therefore,  posited  in  man,  as  well  as  in  creation^ 
tm  ioTariable  principle  not  subject  to  the  flaetuations  of  the  body  and 
the  mind.  Naturally  mystical  and  thoughtfn),  they  tried  to  rise  above 
all  and  every,  phase  of  the  transitory  life.  The  Indriyaa  awayed  by  the 
mind  were,  the  first  and  the  foremo&t  to  be  discarded,  and  conscioasnese 
imparted  by  the  externality  of  the  world  was  to  be  thrown  into  the 
background.  When  thns  they  pat  the  body  to  rest,  and  the  mind  was 
trained  and  disciplined  not  to  rush  to  the  phenomenal  world,  by  slow 
and  most  persistent  efforts,  coupled  with  the  most  unswerving  tenacity 
el  purpose,  those  heroic  souls  at  length  succeeded  in  finding  out 
that,  there  waa  in  man  what  they  so  felicitously  expressed  aft 
the  Nitya  Vastu,  which  remained  unchanged  in  the  three  Avasthaa 
known     as  the     Jdgratj     Svapha    and    Sushupti ;     ^    indastructible, 

perpetual,    unborn   and    aadiminishing,"  which  was  S^n^Ti^^^^jni^ 

%  B^^^%  9%!^,  et^rPI,  or  alLconscious,  all-pervading,  alU 
indicating,  all-witnessing  and  all  just.  But  they  were  not  satisfied 
with  this,  there  were  still  more  dizzy  heights  to  be  scaled.  If 
the  sentient  and  insentient  life  around  us  contained,  by  the  very, 
reason  of  its  manifestation,  the  Nitya.  Vastu  within  itself,  there 
must  have  been  a  source  from  which  it  must  have  emanated., 
There  must  be  the  Causeless  Caase,  the  Bootless  Boot  of  the  Universe, 
Supreme  Infinite  Consciousness,  the  Absoluteness,  the  Parabrahm  withix^ 
whose  sacred  shrine  no  embodied  existence  is  ever  to  enter,  and  about 
whom  no  intellect,  whether  it  be  that  of  a  Dhyani  or  of  a  Nirmanak&ya, 
can  form  any  idea.  This  is  the  pitch  to  which  the  Hindu  philosophy 
has  soared,  where  anthropomorphism  is  rigorously  eschewed,  and  the 
Inscrutable  is  left  to  revel  in  its  unfathomable  depths.  All  honour  to 
that  i-eligion  which  can  teach  us  that  the  highest  is  not  within  our  reach* 
Such  a  thought  while  dignifying  the  thinker,  increases  the  glory  of  the 
Highest  a  hundredfold.  How  beautifully  has  this  been  described  in 
the  Rig-Veda. 

'•  Who  knows  the  secret  ?    Who  proclaimed  it  here  ? 
Whence,  whence  this  manifold  creation  sprang  P 
The  Gods  themselves  came  later  into  being — 
Who  knows  from  whence  this  great  creation  sprang  ? 
That,  whence  all  this  great  creation  came, 
Whether  Its  will  created  or  was  mute. 

The  Most  High  seer  that  is  in  highest  heaven,  ' 

He.knows  it--**or  perchance  evcD  He  knows  not/' 
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Having  aBtablifilied  the  anknown  and  the  onkaowaUe  ai  th« 
primal  caase  ol  maDifestation,  Hiadaism  aesi^ns  it  a  passive  neairality 
dariDg  the  cosmic  ac^tivity  which  is  periodic.  When  the  time  oemea 
for  the  forces  of  Natare  to  come  into  play,  a  certain  portion  6i  :thal 
unknown  and  unknowable  gets  itself  detached  from  the  whole,  under 
the  name  of  Brahma,  for  the  atupendons  work  of  evolntton  in  the  field 
of-space.  Here  the  gyratory  motion  of  the  atoms  builds  various  forois^ 
and  bei^ein  the  great  Life  of  I'svara  descends  to  impregnate  the  coemio 
dnst  around  Him.  This  is  what  is  described  in  the  Bible  as  the  spirit 
of  God  brooding  upon  the  surface  of  the  waters  of  space.  From  the 
abstract  space  which  is  the  body  of  Tsvara  when  His  will  thrills 
forth  the  mandate,  "  the  one  shall  be  many,"  vibrations  are  set  foi^th 
which  give  rise  to  the  Tanma^ra«  known  as  A'kasha,  Vayu,  Agni,  Apa« 
and  Prithivi.  The  whole  universe  is  a  conglomeration  of  the  Pumcha 
^fahdbhilt(M.  Then  a  spiral  motion  supervenes,  and  the  positive  and 
negative  forces  of  nature,  which  are  premonitory  of  the  cosmic  dualityv 
come  into  pley*  This  has  been  so  vividly  described  as  the  churning 
of  the  ocean  of  i  space  by  the  gods  and  demons.  From  I'svara  as  the 
representative  of  Parabrahra  comes  into  manifestation  both  the  aspeciA 
of  the  universe  known  as  the  real  and  the  unreal,  or  as  Purusha  and 
Prakriti.  Everything  is  vivified  by  I'svara,  but  the  form  and  thclife 
which  impregnates  that  form  are  two  distinct  entities.  Tho  form  is 
the  May&  of  Isvara  with  which  He  clotlies  Himself,  So  long  as  the 
form  is  considered  Reality,  the  presence  of  T^vara  is  not  felt  therein. 
With  Parabiahm  is  eo-etemal  the  Avyakta  Mulaprahriti,  the  primordial 
matter  of  the  Yedantins  or  the  protyle  of  the  modern  scientists.  For 
the  purpose  of  evolution,  both  I'svara  and  Prakriti  are  necessary: 
Irtvara  cannot  manifest  without  Prakriti  any  more  than  Prakriti  with- 
out I'svara.  The  Majd  or  illusion  in  which  God  is  hidden,  or  which 
He  uses  as  a  veil  to  bide  Himself,  is  compared  to  the  cloud  which,  though 
^treated  by  the  sun,  hides  the  glory  of  that  very  sun.  M&yd.  is  certainly 
unreal  and  transitory,  but  how  can  the  Real  be  known  unless  compared 
with  the  unreal  to  prove  its  existence.  Again,  this  Mayd.  of  Isvara, 
the  phantasmagoria  of  the  universe,  is  vested  with  three  qualities,  the 
s&twie,  the  r&jasic  and  the  t&masic.  It  is  the  play  of  the  gunas  upon 
MayA  that  makes  the  wheel  of  evolution  roll  from  manvantara  to 
pralaja.     Said  the  Blessed  Lord  to  Arjnna  : 

'*  My  womb  is  the  mighty  Brahman  :  in  that  I  place  the  germ  : 
thence  cometh  the  production  of  all  beings,  0  Bbarata. 

**  In  whatever  wombs  mortals  are  produced,  0  Kaunt^ya,  the 
mighty  Brahman  is  their  womb,  I  their  generating  Father. 

"  Sitva,  Rfijas,  and  Tdmas,  such  are  the  gunas  :  Prakriti-bom, 
they  bind  fast  in  the  body,  0  great-armed  one,  the  indestructible 
Dweller  in  the  bodj." 

On  the  hypothesis  that  there  is  one  eternal,  indestructible  Life  for 
the  myriads  of  forms,  and  that  the  one  indivisible  Atma  supports  and 
sustains  the  Universe  with  its  teeming  millions^  the  Indian  .mystic  phi- 
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losopheM  went  about  iDFestigating  whether  the  individaaltsed  huttiMi 
soul,  or  Jivfttma,  after  its  almost  endless  pilgrimagSf  was  fit  to  be 
reoeiVed  baok  into  the  infinite  bosom  o£  the  great  Fsvara  whose  part 
and  parcel  it  is.  Some  contended  that  a  separate  Jira»  however  purified 
bj  experience  and  wisdom,  was  not  snffioientlj  pnre  to  be  absorbed  and 
siasimilated  in  the  highly  ethereal  qaintessenoe  of  the  Atmio  store  not 
oontaminated  bj  matter  daring  tbe  process  of  eyolation.  So  enthusias- 
tic,  even  at  the  cost  of  discretion,  the  followers  of  Advaitic,  Dvaitio 
and  Visiahtadvaitic  schools  have  been  in  upholding  their  respepiive 
views,  that  at  times  their  disoassions  have  been  more  fruitf al  in  sowing 
diaoord  and  ill-will  than  of  adding  anything  new  to  the  already  vast 
religions  literature  of  India.  Whether  the  soul,  after  attaining  perfeotioQ, 
remains  one  with  Is  vara  or  persists  in  preserving  its  indlvidualiaed 
consciousness,  is  a  question  to  be  decided  by  beings  who  dwell  on  tbe 
higher  planes  of  life,  but  so  far  as  an  unprejudiced  impartial  observa- 
tion goes,  it  may  be  said  that  each  school  represents  a  eertiain  stage  in 
the  development  of  the  soul.  Each  school  is  right  in  its  own  results* 
bat  what  may  be  true  at  a  certain  stage  of  the  soul's  progi*ess  cannpt 
be  so  at  its  higher  advancement.  If  the  learned  Pandits  of  India* 
instead  of  wasting  their  time  and  energy  on  such  a  subject,  were  to 
purify  their  inner  selves  and  examine  thoir  own  minds,  tbe  salvation  of 
India  would  be  but  a  question  of  a  few  short  decades. 

But  the  glory  of  the  Indian  thought,  which  will  shine  as  long  as 
oar  globe  remains  habitable  by  humanity,  lies  in  the  Upanisbads 
and  in  that  one  book  which  has  been  so  juHtly  styled  the  Bible  of  Human* 
itj,  "  the  Song  Celestial,'*  the  Bhagavad  Ottd.  The  best  and  noblest 
of  what  man  can  think  about  his  God  and  his  destiny  are  treasnrad  here. 
Tbey  are  not  meant  for  the  Hind  us  alone,  they  are  not  meant  for  any  parti* 
colar  country  or  a  certain  age ;  they  are  the  legacy  of  the  Aryan  raoe, 
the  flower  of  its  thoaght,  the  germs  of  the  future  cosmopolitan  religion, 
the  Theoeophy  of  the  world.  They  have  put  salve  upon  many  wounded 
aoals  and  have  cured  many  mental  diseases.  They  are  the  antidote 
for  discontent  and  have  brought  peace  and  harmony  where  there  for- 
merly dwelt  confusion  and  dismay.  They  are  repertoires  of  wisdom  and 
teach  a  man,  unerringly,  the  mode  of  knowing  himself.  The  teaching 
on  self-knowledge  contained  in  the  Upanishads  is  thus  summarised  by 
Sir  Edwin  Arnold  in  a  few  lines  : — 

It  is  not  known  by  knowledge,  roan 

Wotteth  it  not  by  wisdom,  learning  vast 

Halts  short  of  it :  only  by  soul  itself 

Is  soul  perceived — when  the  soul  wills  it  so. 

There  shines  no  light  save  its  own  light  to  show 

Itself  nnto  Itself  !  None  compaseth 

Its  joy  who  is  not  wholly  ceased  from  sin, 

Who  dwells  not  self-control  led,  self-centred,  calm. 

Lord  of  Himself.    Ii.  is  not  gotten  else. 
Hitherto   we  have  been   talking    about  the  general     deduolions 
iirrivwl  at  by  the  Hindu  thinkers,  of  there  being  the  indestrnotible 
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principle  in  man,  which  ig  his  true  Self  ;  but  then  the  qaestion  is, 
whether  any  attempt  was  made  by  them  to  reduce  these  deductions  into 
practice.  Here  it  must  be  stated,  without  the  slightest  reserve,  that  if 
any  race  ever  made  religion  a  practical  object  to  live  by  and  die  by,  it 
is  the  Hindu.  There  have  been  people  since  the  dawn  of  history  who 
were  eminently  religious  in  their  day  :  that  is  to  say,  they  had  tried 
their  best  to  solve  the  problems  of  the  Divine  Life,  especially  the  Per- 
sians and  the  Egyptians  ;  but  then  what  are  the  remnants  left  of  their 
researches,  what  effects  have  been  produced  upon  the  modern  Persians 
and  Egyptians  ?  We  cannot  say  of  these  two  nations  that  they  are  reli- 
gious now  in  the  same  sense  as  we  can  say  it  of  the  Hit  id  as.  Thousands 
of  years  have  passed,  monarchies  have  risen  and  fallen,  but  the  Hindu, 
amidst  all  the  vicissitudes  he  has  undergone  throngh  foreign  yoke  is, 
still  religious  to  the  backbone.  Fallen  he  has,  from  a  material  point  of 
view,  and  deteriorated  as  his  religion  is,  by  an  almost  unpardonable  in- 
difference, it  still  commands  the  most  sincere  respect  of  the  world.  Now 
then,  what  is  the  reason  that,  in  India,  Hinduism  still  shows  signs  of 
wonderful  vitality,  while  in  other  countries  which  were  cradles  of  reK- 
gion,  it  has  well-nigh  become  extinct.  The  T-eason  is  not  far  to  seek. 
It  is  this :  that  here,  religion  was  made  the  part  and  parcel  of  every-day 
life.  The  Hindu  draws  his  religious  instincts  with  his  mother^s  milk. 
In  this  blessed  land  there  is  religion  for  the  shepherd  and  the  milkman  : 
there  is  religion  for  the  trader  and  the  peasant :  there  is  here  religion 
for  the  boy  going  to  school  and  the  Grihastha  who  sends  that  boy  to 
school :  there  is  here  religion  for  the  saint  and  sinner,  the  Sanyftsi  and 
the  Samsari :  there  is  here  religion  for  the  Ghahravarti  and  the  mendi- 
cant at  his  door :  there  is  religion  here  for  the  voluptuous  and  the 
greatest  transcend  entalist :  in  short,  in  this  Godwin toxicated  land  the 
leaven  of  religion  has  permeated  all  the  walks  and  grades  of  life.  The 
Hindu  has  lost  his  kingdom,  has  lost  his  material  rank  and  dignity,  bat 
he  still  clings  to  his  religion  as  the  oyster  shell  sticks  to  the  pearl  with- 
in its  bosom.  A  Hindu  atheist,  of  the  genuine  type  of  Ingersoll  and 
Bradlaugh  of  the  West,  is  a  thing  of  rarity. 

An  unprejudiced  observer  who  has  studied  and  compared  the  vari- 
ous faiths  of  the  world  will  see  that  in  Hinduism  there  is  a  peculiarity 
which  marks  it  out  from  all  others.  Man  is  a  composite  of  emotions  and 
intellect.  In  his  heart  are  seated  love,  mercy,  gentleness,  and  his  own 
divinity  :  in  his  bead  the  enqairies  are  going  on  as  to  the  why,  whence  and 
whither  of  the  universe.  Christianity  develops  the  heart  arid  leaves  the 
head  to  take  care  of  itself.  Buddhism  gives  stimulns  to  the  intellect 
while  the  loftiest  emotions  are  left  unstudied.  To  Hindaism  belongs  the 
honour  of  training  both  these  leading  faculties  of  man.  To  go  to  God 
he  is  shown  two  entirely  different  paths  which  in  the  end  coalesce  into 
one  another — known  as  Qnyan  and  Bhakti,  Knowledge  and  Devotion. 
These  two  paths  have  many  ardent  admirers,  though  to  get  accomplish- 
ment in  either,  many,  many»  lives  will  be  required.  To  the  man  of 
knowledge,  from  the  tuft  of  grass  to  the  sun  there  is  nothing  bnt  bo 
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many  letters  to  spell  the  name  of  God.  To  him  things  difEer  only  on 
the  surface,  while  their  sabstrainm  is  the  same.  Infinite  forms  vary  in 
infinite  ways,  but  the  thread  which  runs  through  the  entire  rosary  is  one 
and  the  same  for  each  bead.  The  Onydni  sees  *'  God"  indelibly  written 
on  each  leaf  of  a  tree,  on  each  drop  of  water,  aud  on  every  particle  of 
matter  of  which  the  world  is  composed.  The  higher  the  progress  of 
the  intellect,  the  grenter  the  humility  of  the  Gnydnty  for  he  sees  him- 
self as  the  infinitesimally  small  part  of  the  great  whole.  Knowledge 
alone  does  not  help  in  the  attainment  of  God.  Higher  than  intellect 
there  is  the  heart,  the  lotus  seat  of  Sii  Krishna  in  each  one  of  us. 
When  the  heart  expands  to  receive  within  its  ever-growing  folds  th^ 
universe  with  its  contents,  the  Lord  descends  in  all  His  majesty  to 
abide  there.  Then  the  individual  becomes  humanity,  humanity  be- 
comes Kosmos,  and  Kosmos,  the  Supreme  Infinite  Wisdom.  Genuine 
devotion  to  the  Blessed  Lord  springs  only  whep  *'  fleshly  eyes  are  render- 
ed blind  to  all  illusion.'^  Knowledge  and  devotion  are  as  wide  apart 
as  the  torch  is  from  the  sun.  In  devotion,  the  soul  opens  its  petals  ,to 
the  perennial  light  of  the  Over-sou  I ,  and  in  devotion,  the  shackles  of 
M&ya  get  loose  and  fall.     Said  the  poet  Byron  : 

**  Devotion  waft«  the  mind  above, 
But  Heaven  itself  descends  in  love." 
If  we  examine  minutely,  success  has  come  sooner  to  devotion  than  i<^ 
knowledge,  and  Hinduism  is  full  of  instances  of  illostrious  Bhaktas  who 
have  brought  down  Heaven  in  all  mercy  for  their  salvation.  The  whble 
world  rose  against  Prahlada,  and  his  own  father  was  the  bitterest  of 
his  foes.  Various  were  the  ordeals  he  underwent  for  his  unalloyed 
devotion*  To  Prahl&da  every  stone  and  wood  was  pregnant  with  the 
'presence  of  Vishnu,  who  at  length  vindicated  himy'^to  show  that  God 
was  ready  to  serve  his  devotee  in  the  hour  of  need  and  trial. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  sage,  Narsda,  as  usual  fvith  his  favourite 
Vina,  was  once  on  a  visit  to  Lord  Vishnu  whom  he  found  busy  arrang- 
ing and  rocking  certain  gold  images  in  cradles.  Narada,  overcome  with 
surprise,  begged  the  Lord  to  let  him  see  the  images  which  represented 
the  great  Bhaktas,  even  Narada  himself.  Narada  was  mute,  and  bath- 
ed his  bosom  with  tears.  What  a  glorious  picture  this  of  human  devo- 
tion— God  worshipping  his  worshippers.  Can  human  imagination  go 
farther?  Can  devotion  rise  to  higher  altitudes  of  perfection  ?  Is  there 
any  religion  in  the  whole  world  which  can  hold  up  before  us  such  an 
ideal  of  divine  love  for  human  beings  ?  To  bring  God  and  man  to  a 
level  of  equality,  and  to  remove  the  insurmountable  barriers  between 
the  finite  and  the  Infinite,  gives  hope  and  courage  even  to  the  ordinary 
man  that  a  day  will  come  when  he  will  stand  in  the  presence  of  his 
Creator. 

Whether  a  man  tries  to  tread  the  path  of  devotion  or  knowledge, 
the  one  indispensable  thing  is  the  discipline  of  the  mind,  and  nnless 
that  slippery  monster,  the  giant  of  mischief — but  at  the  same  time  the 
alchemist  transmuting  tnati  into  God — is  brought  tinder  control,  ther^ 
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is  no  salvation.  Hinda  philosophy  attaches  the  greatest  importance  to 
the  mind  and  asserts  that  the  great  gnlf  between  tlie  finite  and  the 
Infinite  can  onlj  be-  bridged  over  by  ifc.  Varioas  schools  of  thinkera 
have  suggested  different  modes  of  controlling  it.  Some  are  of  opinion 
that  to  get  snpremacy  over  the  mind,  the  body  must  be  put  to  most 
ezcmciating  pain,  while  others  think  Ihafc  the  only  means  of  sappress- 
ing  the  mind  is  by  suppression  of  the  breath,  for  the  mind  and  breath 
are  interchangeable,  and  Vritiia  cease  to  work  when  Vayu  is  bronght 
nnder  control.  There  is  still  a  higher  class  of  thinkers  who  say  that 
t-be  best  method  of  putting  a  curb  on  the  mind  is  to  wean  it  from  old 
associations^  to  persuade  it,  to  coax  it,  to  see  and  be  convinced  of  the 
greaiter  glories  of  the  Higher  Life. 

Such  are  some  of  the  main  teachings  of  Hinduism  which  promises, 
at  no  distant  date,  to  be  the  guiding  spirit  of  Humanity.  They  who 
call  themselves  Hindus  and  who  have  means  to  revive  their  spiritual 
philosophy,  once  so  great  and  grand,  must  lose  no  opportunity  to  show 
its  beauty  to  nations  outside  the  pale  of  Hinduism. 

Jkuangir  Sorabji. 

ASOKA  /.,  THE  NANDA. 

OWING  to  some  misconception,  most  scholars  have  been  led  to  the 
denial  of  two  Asokas.  But  there  does  not  appear  any  relation 
between  Ealasoka  and  Dbarmasoka  in  the  records  of  the  northern 
Buddhism.  The  Asoka  reigning  in  about  100  A.B.,  and  holding  the 
second  Buddhistic  Council  at  Vais&li,  under  Hatha,  cannot  be  the  same 
person,  who  was  crowned  ^  in  218  A.B.,  and  who  convened  in  235  the 
third  Buddhistic  Couneil  at  Pitaliputra,  under  Tissa  Mogaliputta,  the 
bead  of  the  church  from  176  to  244  A.B. 

The  most  important  date  given  in  the  Buddhistic  scriptnres,  is  that 
of  theVais&U  Council,  which  happened  100  years  after  the  Purinirv&na, 
when  Madhyantika  introduced  Buddhism  into  Kashmir,  under  the 
patronage  of  Kalasoka,  who  was  then  reigning  at  P&taliputra.  In  chapter 
v.,  "  Dipavamsa,"  Asoka  is  expressly  said  to  be  the  son  of  Sisunaga, 
who  was  elected  king  by  the  nobles  of  Magh&da,  and  who  is  called  the 
immediate  predecessor  of  the  Nandas.  This  first  Asoka,  who  was  black 
like  a  orow  {kdka)^  and  hence  elsewhere  known  as  KUkavarna,  is  thas 
proved  to  be  one  of  the  Nanda  dynasty,  as  is  shown  further  on. 

in  the  *'  Dipavamsa"  we  find  synchronistic  records  of  the  Ceylon 
kings  ai>d  the  initiation  dates  of  the  Sthaviras  along  with  that  of 
S^lieoka.  In  referring  to  the  chronological  tables,*  and  to  Oldenberg's 
*' Dtpavamsa,"  p«  137,  we  find  that  Siggava  and  Chandavajji  received 
Upasampada  in  the  lltb  year  of  Kalasoka's  reign,  and  12th  of  Interr^* 
nam,  when  Saunaka  was  40  years  old,  after  his  initiation.  Now  calcula- 
ting from  16  A.B.,  the  24th  year  of  Ajatasatru's  reign,  when  Dasaka  was 
initiated  into  the  order,  who,  in  his  turn,    initiated   Saunaka  in  his  45tli 

•  See  pp.  7&2-763,  September  T^ieosophUt  (Vol.  XX). 
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year,  wo  gei  16  -f  44  +  40,  the  number  of  years  elapsed  after  the 
UpoMmpada  of  the  latter,=:tOO  A.B.  when  Siggava  apd  Chan- 
davajji  entered  monastio  life.  Adding  op  the  n amber  of  reigns  of  the 
Cejlon  kings  up  to  the  Uth  Jnterregnam,  we  get  38  +  1  +  30+20  + 
11  s  100  years.  Again  calculating  the  Maghada  reigns  from  the  8th  of 
Ajatasatru,  we  get  24+16+8  +  24+18+  10=  100  years  after  the  death 
of  the  Buddha.  Therefore,  the  statement  in  **  Mah^vamsai"  p.  11,  that 
the  10th  year  of  Kalasoka's  reign  was  100  A.B.  =  10,  times  10  years  of 
^'Dipavamsa/'  p*  139,  when  the  Vajjipnttas  of  VaisAli  claimed  the  ten 
indnlgencesy  appears  quite  correct  from  the  three  calculations  we  have 
made  above.     This  100  A.B.  cannot  be  reduced  on  any  account. 

In  the  Brahmanical  Pnrdnasj  Kal^soka  is  evidently  referred  to  as 
Nanda-Mah&padma,  who,  being  very  valiant  and  avaricious,  is  said  to 
have,  like  a  second  Parasurama,  extirpated  the  Kshattriyas  and  brought 
the  whole  earth  under  one  imperial  umbrella.  There  is  also  a  prophecy 
of  the  Buddha,  that  100  years  after  his  death,  Upagupta,  the  son  of 
Gupta,  a  merchant  of  Matbura,  would  be  initiated  into  the  order.  In 
**  Asoka vadana,"  the  Buddha  says  :  ^*inama  nirvritim  arahhya  aatavarsagate 
Upaguplo  namo  hhikshur  utpatisyati,'*  He  became  the  spiritual  guide  of 
Kal^soka,  as  narrated  in  the  same  book.  The  Yais^li  Council  was 
actually  held  in  102  A.B.  (110  A.B.  according  to  the  Tibetan  tradition), 
and  in  the  20th  year  of  the  reign  of  Kd.1  asoka.  Now  the  President  of 
the  Vais^li  Council  foresaw  that  118  years  after wai*ds  Asoka  Priyadarsi 
would  become  a  Buddhistic  emperor  and  hold  the  Third  Council  at 
P&taliputra  in  235-36  A.B.,  and  would  build. temples  and  stupas.  From 
the  inscriptions  we  know  that  this  was  held  in  the  17th  year  of  Priyadar- 
si's  reign,  but  in  the  10th  year  according  to  computation.  In  the  Tibetan 
scriptures.  King  Nanda-Ma1i4padma  convened  at  P&taliputra  all  the 
Aryas,  the  orthodox  Bhikshus  of  the  Sthavira  school,  in  137  A.B. ;  and 
Bigandet  in  his  "  Legend  of  Gaudama,"  recordn  in  the  same  year  a 
council  at  Pataliputra  to  root  out  the  five  evils. 

In  a  Tibetan  work,  a  schism  is  recorded  as  occurring  under  a  Thera 
Kigasena,  137  years  after  the  death  of  the  Buddha.  Nagasenn,  the 
author  of  the  "  Questions  of  Milinda  "  or  Nanda,  according  to  the  Tibetatj 
and  Chinese  aiithorities,  is  said  to  have  flourished  27  years  after  the 
VaisAli  Council,  and  was  a  contemporary  of  King  Nanda,  and  lived  by 
the  side  of  Vipnla  or  Pandava  hill,  Bajgriha  (B.  A.  S.  J.  for  1896,  p. 
17 ;  and  for  1897,  p.  228). 

These  conourrent  testimonies  show  that  Dharmasoka  cannot  be  the 
same  person  as  K&Usoka,  the  mistaken  identity  of  whom  has  led 
JBnropean  scholars  to  reduce  the  Buddha's  date. 

Like  the  Paurdnic  prophecy  about  King  Nanda  being  a  great  con* 
qneror  like  ParasurAma,  the  Buddha  is  said  to  have  foretold  that  *'  more 
than  100  years  after  my  Nirvftna,  there  will  rise  a  king,  named  Afioka, 
who  will  role  over  the  whole  of  Jambndvipa."  This  prophecy  was 
recorded  by  I-tsing  in  his  Records,  as  translated  by  Takakusu,  p.  14 
In  a  foot-note,  he  adds  that  the  Chinese  TripiUka  gives  four  dates  ol 
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Asoka,  namely,  116,  118,  130,  and  218  A.6.,  of  which  the  last  is  found 
in  the  Vinaya  of  Sudarsana-vibhdsha,  This  book,  which  was  tranriated 
into  Chinese  in  489  A.D.,  contains  many  dates,  which  all  agree  with 
those  of  the  Cejionese  chronicles.  The  aoconnts  of  the  Buddhistic  coun- 
cils, names  of  the  Indian  and  Ceylonese  kings,  Asoka's  missions  and 
Mahinda's  work  in  Ceylon,  resemble  much  those  of  the  southern  records. 
Sudarsana-vibhdsha  is  a  commentary  by  Bnddhaghosha,  being  a 
translation  of  his  Sdmanta-pdeddika  (I-tsing^s  Becord  of  the  BuddhisHc 
religion  in  India  in  the  seventh  century  A.D.,  by  Takakusu).  Of  these 
four  dates  (p.  16),  the  firsf-  three  evidently  refer  to  one  king,  and  the 
last,  namely,  218  A.B.,  to  another;  for  it  is  impossible  to  drag  one  king 
from  one  century  to  the  next  on  the  assumption  of  clerical  or  traditional 
mistakes ;  more  so,  when  we  have  other  dates  to  prove  that  A.6.  II69 
118,  130  apply  only  to  the  Asoka  of  the  Nanda  dynasty,  and  not  to  the 
Asoka  of  the  Maurya. 

In  the  Jaina  chronicles,  Kal&soka  is  not  mentioned,  but  Kanda  is 
said  to  have  been  elected  king  after  the  murder  of  Udtlyi  by  the  nobles  of 
!P&taliputra,  60  years  after  the  Nirvana  of  Mah&vira,  which  happened  in 
527  B.C. ;  that  is  to  say,  in  467  B.C.,  only  4  years  before  the  accession  of 
K41&soka,  which  occurred  in  463  B.C.,  according  to  the  Burmese  records ; 
and  13  or  5  years  after  the  election  of  Sisuniga,  in  63  or  72  A.B.^480 
or  472  B.C.,  according  to  the  Tibetan,  Burmese  and  Ceylonese  traditions. 
This  fact  shows  that  Sisun&ga  was  the  first  of  the  Nanda  dynasty 
which,  according  to  the  Brahmanical  PurdnaSf  had  a  reign  of  100  years, 
in  roandnumliers.  Kow  subtracting  63  A. B.,  the  date  of  Sisun&ga's 
accession  to  the  throne,  from  163  A.B.,  when  Chandragupta,  the  first 
Maurya  emperor,  exterminated  the  Nanda  dynasty,  we]  get  exactly  IW 
years, — a  remarkable  agreement  which  should  be  noted. 

According  to  the  Jainas,  Chandragupta  began  to  reign  in  155~A.V., 
fi*om  which,  deducting  60,  we  get  95  years,  a  difference  of  only  5  years, 
which,  considering  the  independent,  though  fragmentary,  chronicles  of 
the  Jainas,  clearly  proves  that  the  trae  duration  of  the  Nanda  dynasty 
knust  have  been  between  95  and  100  years.  And  taking  72  A.B.,  as 
the  year  of  Sisun&ga's  election,  according  to  the  Ceylonese,  and  deduct* 
ing  it  from  163  A.B.,  we  get  91  or  92,  a  difference  of  only  8  or  9  years, 
which  instead  of  invalidating,  rather  proves  the  truth  of  the  Pawdnic 
100  years  and  the  identity  of  the  first  Nanda  with  Sisunaga.  Now 
taking  into  consideration  the  remarkable  agreement  between  the  Tibetan 
and  the  Burmese  authorities  in  regard  to  A.B.  63,  and  the  distrust 
with  which  we  are  compelled  to  regard  the  rather  long  reign  of 
Nftgadasa  of  3x8=24  years,  which  should  be,  I  suspect,  14  years,  we 
cannot  but  acknowledge  the  truth  of  the  former  figure  of  100  years,  and 
hence  the  identity  of  the  first  two  kings  of  the  Nanda  dynasty  with 
Sisun&ga  and  Kfil&soka. 

That  Sisun&ga  was  the  first  Nanda,  is  proved  by  the  Greek  reteis 
ence  of  Nandrus,  king  of  the  OangaritsB,  who  was  said  by  Diodorua 
-Seculns,  to  be  a  beautiful  son  of  a  barber  by  the  queen  vt  a  previouq 
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king.  The  Jainas  also  say  of  the  first  NancUij  that  he  was  the  son  of  a 
oourtezan,  by  a  barber  who  was,  in  60  A.y.,  elected  king  of  Maghftdia,  by 
the  nobles  of  P^talipnra  as  the  successor  of  Udayin,  who  had  been  mar<- 
dered  and  had  no  heirs.  The  Buddhistic  chronicles  also  record  that 
Sisanfiga  was  born  of  a  Lichchhavi  princess  of  Yaisdli,  who  was  made 
a  ooartesan  by  king  Aj&tasatra  after  his  conquest  of  the  capital  in  3 
A.B. 

Sisnn&ga  appears  to  be  the  Nandivardhana  of  the  PurdnaSf  and 
Nemita  of  the  Kara  race,  the  king  of  Champama,  (Champaran  of  the 
present  day),  who  is  said  by  Tar&nath,  the  Tibetan  historian,  to  have 
oonqnered  from  a  Brahman  king,  Magh&da,  which  he  gave  to  his  son 
K&ma-Asoka.  Bigandet  says  from  the  Burmese  chronicles,  that 
Sisan&ga  was  king  of  Benares,  before  he  was  elected  king  of  Magh&da  by 
the  nobles  of  B&jgriha  and  Pataliputra*  The  Vdiju  Furdna  also  has 
records  of  him  as  king  of  Benares,  where  he  left  his  son  to  rale  in  his 
place,  before  he  was  called  to  ascend  the  throne  of  Magh&da. 

Nandrns,  the  son  of  a  barber  being  thus  found  in  Sisunaga  and 
Nemita,  the  first  Nanda,  we  can  identify  Xandramas  with  KaUsoka,  the 
second  Nanda,  who  had  the  title  of  Ghandramas,  as  we  learn  from  a 
Tibetan  source.  This  identification  of  Nanda  appeara  to  be  an  important 
discovery,  another  landmark  of  Indian  history.  Nanda  is  noticed  in 
the  Purdnas  as  a  great  conqueror,  whose  date  is  fixed  in  a  constellation 
of  the  seven  Hishis  (Purhdshdra)  from  which  point,  epochs  of  Indian 
history  are  given,  and  which  we  shall  utilize  so  far  as  we  can  later  on  ; 
for  it  will  now  be  easy  to  fix  the  dates  of  the  different  dynasties,  of 
whkh  the  detailed  reigns  are  given  in  the  PurdnaH, 

Date  op  Chandragupta, 

The  Founder  of  the  Maurya  Dynasty. 

The  next  important  point  to  determine  is  the  date  of  Chandragupta, 
the  foander  of  the  Maurya  dynasty.  Of  him  four  independent  dates  are 
known.  (1)  The  Brahmanical ;  the  Purdnas  state  that  he  ascended  the 
throne  of  Maghada,  100  years  after  the  accession  of  the  first  Nanda.  (2) 
Jaina ; — from  their  chronicles,  we  find  that  he  exterminated  the  Nanda 
dynasty  155  years  after  the  death  of  Mah&vira,  which  happened  in  527 
B.C.  (3)  Bhadravahn  (156-170  A.V.«371B.C.)  was  Chandragupta's 
Cfuru  and  the  8th  Suri  patriarch  of  the  Jaina  Church,  whose  disciple 
and  successor,  Sthulabhadra  (170-219  A.V.  =  857-308  B.C.),  was 
the  son  of  Sikatala.  Sakatala  was  the  minister  of  the  ninth  Nanda 
(Dhana*Nanda),  an  important  synchronism,  which  has  hitherto  escaped 
the  notice  of  scholars.  These  facts  fix  the  inauguration  of  Chandragupta 
in  abont  372  B.C.  (4)  From  the  Buddhistic  sources  we  learn  that  in 
163  A.B.  (380  B.C.),  Chandragupta  stepped  upon  the  throne  of  Patali- 
patra.  There  is  here  a  difference  of  only  8  years  (380  iTitntc^  372  B.C.), 
a  matter  of  no  importance,  which,  instead  of  invalidating,  rather 
sirex^thens  the  finding  that  the  truth  appears  to  lie  between  the  two 
4at^.    Bqt  since  the  dates  of  the  Magh&da  kings  are  given  con3Cca<« 
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tively  in  the  Baddliistio  ohronioles,  and  bat  frap^mentatily  in  the  Jaina, 
S80  B.C.,  appears  to  be  the  more  reliable  date  for  Chandragapta,  the 
founder  of  the  Maurya  dynasty. 

In  the  "  Dipavamsa/'  translated  by  Prof.  Oldenberg,  p.  143,  it 
will  be  observed  that  the  2nd  year  of  Chandragupta's  reign  was  the 
fiSth  of  Paknndaka's  of  Ceylon,  when  Tissa,  the  son  of  Mogali,  was 
initiated  by  Siggava,  in  the  64th  year  aft«r  the  latter's  Upasampadd. 
The  same  fact  is  repeated  in  p.  144,  so  that  there  is  no  doubt  about  any 
elerical  or  traditional  mistake, — more  80»  when  it  is  added  that  Siggava, 
the  Stharira,  the  head  of  the  Buddhistic  church,  died  in  the  14th  year 
of  Chandragupta*s  reign,  when  he  was  76  years  old,  that  is,  12  years 
after  Tissa's  Upasampada.  Calculating  in  the  way  we  checked  the  date 
of  Asoka  I.,  by  referring  to  the  Tables  (See  pp.  752-753  of  September 
Theosophist,  Vol.  XX),  we  find  that  the  2nd  year  of  Chandragupta  was 
164  A.  B.  rr  (24  +  16hS+244-18-h28  +  22+22+2  Magh&da  regnal 
dates)*(38+ 1  +  30+20+ 17  +  58  Ceylon  regnal  dates)  =(16+ 44  +  40 ^• 
64  patriarchal  years  of  Vinaya  chief  ship).  Thus  the  year  163  A.B.  as 
the  year  of  the  accession  of  the  founder  of  the  Maurya  dynasty  to  the 
throne  of  Pataliputra,  is  established  beyond  the  possibility  of  a  doubt, 
which  cannot  on  any  theory  be  reduced. 

From  these  independent  and  very  closely  concurrent  testimonies  of 
the  Brahmanas,  the  Banddhas,  and  the  Jainas,  the  date  of  Chandragupta 
is  thus  conclusively  and  without  doubt  found  to  be  60  years  beforo  320 
or  315  B.C.,  to  which  latter  date  European  scholars  try  to  reduce  it 
arbitrarily  and  without  sufficient  reason,  from  a  fio*called  Greek  synchro- 
nism,  as  recorded  by  Justin,  Strabo  and  other  Greek  authors,  who 
quote  the  fragmentary  and  somewhat  fabulous  accounts  of  Megasthe- 
nes'  record  of  Sandracyptus  or  Sandracottns  as  once  visiting  Alexander 
the  Great  in  his  camp,  and  then  defeating  Seleucus  Nicator  in  about 
310  B.C.,  and  expelling  the  Greeks  from  the  Panjab. 

Now  there  are  fragmentary  notices  of  several  Magh&da  kings  in 
the  Greek  accounts,  such  as  Xandramas,  {Sk.  Chandraroas),  Nandrus 
(Nanda),  and  Sandracottns,  Sandracyptus,  or  Sandracoptus,  (Chandra* 
gupta).  Xandramas  cannot  possibly  be  a  contemporary  of  Alexander  ; 
for  Diodoms  or  rather  Megasthenes,  from  whom  he  presumably  quoted^ 
simply  tells  the  story  of  his  being  in  the  Greek  camp  in  the  Indus  plain, 
far  away  from  Palibothra. 

As  to  Sandracottus,  it  is  said  by  Justin  that,  having  offended  by 
his  haughty  language  King  Nandrus,  who  had  ordered  him  io  be  killed, 
he  escaped  by  flight  to  the  Panjab,  and  collecting  an  army  of  robbers, 
expelled  Greek  invaders,  and  became  king  of  the  country  of  ^ve  rivers. 
Seleucus  Nicator  invaded  the  Punjab  in  315  or  310  B.C.  But  Plutat^h 
observes  that  Sandracottns  saw  Alexander  in  his  early  years,  and,  after- 
wards when  he  became  king,  used  to  say  that  the  latter  could  have 
easily  subdued  NandruB,  the  king  of  the  Prdsians,  who,  owing  to  his 
wickedness  and  low  origin,  was  hated  and  despised.  Not  long  after- 
Wards,  he  conquered  the  whole  of  India  with  an  army  df  600;000  men/ 
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defeated  Seleuoas  and  forced  him  to  purchase  a  treaty  by  ceding  consi- 
derable territory  west  of  Cabal,  and  giving  his  daughter  in  marriage. 

Now  Chandragopta  was  never  known  to  have  visited  the 
Panjab.  ChAnakya  got  him,  not  at  Takshasila  (Taxila),  but  in 
the  village  of  Maynraposhaka,  in  the  Golla  district,  according 
to  the  Jainas,  or  Mayara-nagara  or  Fippah'vana  Tarai,  accord- 
ing to  the  Baddhints.  Sandracottns  coald  not  therefore  be  the  Chan- 
dragnpta,  whose  date  is  about  75  years  earlier.  But  in  Asoh^- 
vaddna,  Asoka  is  mentioned  as  being  sent  by  his  father  Yindusara  to 
Takshasili  to  quell  an  insurrection,  which  might  be  no  other  than  the 
Greek  invasion  itself.  Kun&la,  his  son,  was  also  deputed  by  Asoka  to 
Taxila  to  quell  another  i*evolt,  some  years  later.  Since  Asoka  i*eturned 
to  Patalipntra  in  329  B.C.,  when  his  father  died,  and  Alexander's  inva- 
sion took  place  in  326-5,  the  difference  of  3  or  4  years  cannot  be  recon- 
ciled, if  we  are  strict  in  our  calculation.  The  personal  interview  between 
Sandracottns  with  Alexander  therefore  appears  to  be  doubtful  ;  more 
so,  as  the  former  part  of  the  Grecian  story  as  chief  of  the  robl>ers,  ap- 
plies to  IJgrasena  Nanda,  who,  according  to  the  Buddhistic  chronicles, 
nsurped  the  throne  of  the  trueNandas.  But  there  are  so  many  confused 
accounts  in  Greek,  that  the  more  we  critically  examine  them,  the  less 
trustworthy  they  become;  for  example,  there  are  so  many  material 
differences  in  the  so-called  historical  accounts  of  Alexander's  conquests 
in  the  Punjab  that  we  find  insurmountable  difficulties  in  reconciling 
them. 

Megastbenes,  who  was  sent  by  Seieucus  Nicator  as  ambassador  to 
the  Court  of  Sandracottus,  and'  who  wrote  even  a  less  reliable  descrip- 
tion of  India,  does  not  mention  the  personal  interview  between  him  and 
Alexander  the  Oreiili;  unless  he  anw  him  in  about  329  B.C.,  3  or  4  years 
earlier,  when  the  latter  was  on  the  outer  confines  of  India.  At  any 
rate,  there  is  no  chronological  difficulty  in  assuming  that  it  was  Asoka 
who  defeated  Seieucus  and  married  his  daughter  in  about  310  B.C , 
for  the  title  of  Chandragnpt'a  was  not  confined  to  one  king  only,  but 
wss  given  to  at  least  two  ; — one,  the  founder  of  the  Maury  a  dynasty,  and 
the  other,  Asoka  the  Great,  his  grandson.  Mr.  Rhys  Davids,  who 
studied  deeply  the  Pdli  li^rature  of  Ceylon,  doubts  that  Chandragnpta 
was  ever  a  proper  name,  or. applied  to  one  king  only.  He  suspects  it  to 
be  a  title.  In  his  ^*  Bnddbhim,"  of  the  series  of  the  **  Non-Christian  reli- 
gious systems,"  pp.  220-21,  "  Is  it  possible,"  he  says,  "  tliat  Chandra- 
gnpta was  the  Asoka?  Chandragnpta,  the  moon -protected,  like 
Priyadarsi,  is  not  a  name  at  all,  properly  speaking,  but  an  epithet 
adopted  probably  after  the  rise  of  his  power." 

Megastheces  also  records  that,  besides  the  title  of  Palibotbri,  from 
the  city  and  the  family  name,  the  king  of  the  Prasii  (8k,  Prachi,  eastern- 
ers), h:id  special  appellations  to  distinguish  them  from  one  another. 
It  does  not  therefore  seem  unreasonable  to  infer  that,  like  Amitrachates 
{Sk.   Mitragopta  or  Amitraghata),   Sandracottus   was  only  an  official 

designation  which  the  Greek  writers  qsed   withofit  specifying  any  one, 

7  .        t'  /         , 
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from  a  confasetl  acooant  that  tbey  beard  in  eonnection  with  that  title. 
Ill  the  Gupia  dynasty  also,  we  have  two  Chandragnptas,  graudfather 
and  grandson,  as  pointed  out  to  me  by  Mr.  Smith, — which  appears  to 
be  bat  a  repetition  of  an  old  cnstornary  usage.  '*  It  is  qoite  poasible," 
he  says,  *Hhat  Asoka  was  also  called  Chandragupta,  it  being  a  common 
practice  for  grandfather  and  grandson  to  have  the  same  name.  Tlie 
two  Chandraguptas  of  the  imperial  Qupla  dynusty  in  the  fourth  century 
A.D.  were  grandfather  and  grandson."  Besides,  the. Tibetans  specify 
several  Chandraguptas,  such  as  (1)  Chandragupta,  the  first  Maurya  King, 
(2)  Vindusara  Chandragupta,  (3)  Dharmasoka  Chandragupta.* — See 
*'  Five  years  of  Theosophy." 

P.  C.   MuK'HERjr. 
(To  be  continued.) 
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EUROPE. 

London,  Septmiber  29ffc,  1899. 

The  month  has  been  an  eventful  one  at  the  European  Headquarters,  foi 
i^  has  witnessed  the  removal  of  the  Section  offices  and  of  the  Blavatsky 
Lodge  from  "their  long  occupied  rooms  at  19,  Avenue  Boad.  The  change,  as 
all  readers  of  the  Theosophist  know,  has  been  impending  for  some  months  and 
the  members  of  the  Executive  Committee  have  been  viewing  many  suites  of 
rooms  in  well  known  and  central  positions  where  it  was  felt  that  the  work  of 
the  Society  might  be  successfully  continued,  but  the  move  has  been  hastened 
hy  an  upexpected  opportunity  for  the  disposal  of  the  lease  of  the  present 
premises,  and  as  MrH.  Besant  had  arranged  to  leave  for  India  on  the  22nd  of 
the  month  the  business  arrangements  were  hurried  through  in  order  that  all 
might  be  completed  before  she  lert. 

The  General  Secretary  has  been  fortunate  enough  to  secure  a  handsome 
suite  of  rooms  in  Old  Burlington  Street  off  Piccadilly,  one  of  the  most  central 
positions  in  the  West  End  of  London »  but  as  the  present  occupants  do  not 
vacate  them  until  Christmas,  rooms  have  heen  temporarily  taken  in  Langham 
Place  W.,  liext  door  to  the  new  premises  of  the  Theosophical  Publishing 
Society.  Here  the  Library  and  Section  offices  will  be  located  for  the  next 
few  months  until  the  new  headquarters  are  roady  for  occupation.  Mean- 
while,.the  Blavatsky  Lodge  has  secured  the  large  room  of  the  2^ologica1 
Society  in  Hanover  Square,  for  its  Thursday  evening  meetings,  so  the  work 
goes  on  undisturbed  and  we  doubt  not  that  the  move  to  more  prominent  and 
central  positions  will  give  added  opportunity  for  wider  presentation  of  Tfaeos- 
ojphy  to  those  who  need  it,  and  bring  us  into  closer  touch  with  the  intellect- 
ual centres  of  London  life. 

Of  course  the  completion  of  arrangements  in  such  haste  has  naturally 
put  a  considerable  strain  upon  the  working  strength  of  thehel[>ers  in  Section 
and  Lodge  activities,  but  unflagging  energy  and  hearty  co-operation  have 
prevailed  and  when  the  continental  express  steamed  nut  of  Chnring  Cross 

*  The  Maarya  family  was  probably  a  bi^noh  of  the  Lanar  race,  and  ko  adopted 
the  n^Qon  as  its  protector,    Chandragupta  literally  meana  the  meou-proteeteclff 
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Stiition  lasfc  Friday  night  bearing  with  it  the  most  earii^st  and  eloquent  of 
all  the  messengers  of  the  G-reat  Lodge,  she  had  the  satisfaction  of  knowing 
that  all  was  in  order  for  the  fnrtherance  of  the  work  to  which  her  life  is 
devoted.  The  usual  large  crowd  of  members  assembled  on  the  platform  to 
bid  Mrs.  Besant  good  bye,  and  mingled  streams  of  good  wishes  for  a  happy 
voyage  and  increasingly  successfnl  work  with  not  unnatural  feelings  of 
regret  at  the  prospect  of  losing  for  many  long  months  the  bodily  presence  of 
the  teacher  who  does  so  mnch  to  help  and  stimulate.  In  spite  of  the  tre- 
mendous burden  of  work  which  Uie  last  few  weeks  have  brought  upon  her. 
it  was  a  source  of  gladness  to  all  her  friends  to  note  that  Mrs.  Besant 
looked  better  than  when  she  reached  England  in  May, 

Tlie  last  course  of  lectures  given  in  the  Banqueting  Hall,  St.  James's 
was  a  great  success.  The  subject  of  dreurosi  which  was  treated  in  the  first 
two  lectures,  proved  of  very  general  interest,  and  the  last  lecture,  on  "  Eastern 
aad  Western  Science"  attracted  a  somewhat  different  audience  and  was  one 
of  the  very  finest  which  we  have  been  privileged  to  hear  during  the  past 
season.  None  of  these  lectures  are  being  printed  but  they  will  linger  in  the 
memory  of  those  fortunate  enough  to  have  heard  them. 

On  Thursday,  September  2l8t,  was  held  the  last  meeting  of  \,hib  Blavatsky 
Lodge*  in  the  room  which  was  formally  opened  in  July  1890  by  the  oo*fpunder 
of  the  Theosophical  Society  whose  name  the  Lodge  bears.  The  occasion 
could  not  fail  to  be  interesting  and  the  room  was  crammed  to  its  utmost 
limits.  There  was  no  lecture,  but  short  speeches  were  made  by  Mr.  Mead> 
Mrs.  Cooper- Oakley,  Hon.  Otway  Gnffe  and  the  President,  Mrs.  Besant.  All 
the  speakers  emphasized  the  importance  of  realising  that  the  Hfe  of  .  the 
Lodge  and  of  the  Section  was  not  bounded  by  four  walls  and  limited  by 
bricks  and  mortar ;  the  moment  for  expansion  had  come  and  the  form  which 
bad  sheltered  the  life  of  the  Lodge  for  nine  years  might  be  cast  aside  without 
regret — it  had  done  its  work,  and  so,  like  the  physical  vehicle  we  all  cast  off  at 
what  the  world  calls  death,  might  be  left,  with  cheerful  confidence  that  the 
new  surroundings  would  prove  exactly  such  as  the  karma  of  the  corporate 
consciousness  needed  for  its  expression.  It  so  happens  that  the  new  premises 
of  the  Section  are  at  present  occupied  by  the  Kennel  Club,  a  somewhat  aristo* 
oratic  body,  of  Hporting  tendencies,  and  the  President  laughingly  remarked 
that  as  all  the  would-be- witty  papers  would  be  sure  to  announce  that  the 
T.  S.  bud  '  gone  to  the  dogs  *  she  would  herself  give  currency  to  the  joke  of 
whkh  we  should  be  sure  to  hear.  No  doubt  the  joke  will  be  repeated  as  a 
sober -i»ct  by  lots  of  uninformed  people,  and  others,  perhaps^not  uninformed, 
but  with  whom  the  'wish  is  father  to  the  thought,'  but  no  realTheosophist  will 
give  a  moment's  attention  to  the  rumour  of  an  hour}  so  we  can  afford  to  enjoy 
a  laugh  at  our  own  expense. 

On  the  first  two  Thursday  evenings  in  September  Mrs.  Besant  lectured 
to  the  Blavatsky  Lodge  on  "  Some  obscure  Problems  in  Karma,"  both  lee* 
tures  being  crammed  full  of  interest  to  the  student  and  calculated  to  dear 
up  many  puzaling  questions  which  arise  in  connection  with  sudden  and  in* 
explicable  crimes  committed  by  apparently  advanced  egos  ;  the  responsibil* 
ity  of  teachers  and  parents ;  and  of  persons  placed  in  official  or  ruling 
positions  when  wrong  doing  is  committed  within  their  knowledge  or  by 
people  under  their  command.  All  these  points  have  been  raised  often 
in  diricussions  on  the  W6rkings  of  karma,  and  it  was  most  helpful  to  the  Lodge 
'to  hear  Mrs.  Besant's  lucid  explanaiiouB,  which*  it  is  to  be  hoped,  she  majr 
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later  deal  with  in  published  articles  in  the  TheoaophuxU  Beffiew,  so  that  they 
may  reach  a  wider  circle  of  students. 

The  British  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science  has  foregathered 
this  year  at  Dover  where,  on  the  common  ground  of  devotion  to  discoveries 
in  physical  science,  English  and  French  savants  have  forgotten  the  hot 
feelings  aroused  on  both  sides  of  the  channel  by  the  trial  (or  mock  trial)  of 
Captain  Dreyfus*  Nothing  very  startling  has  been  given  to  the  world  at  this 
particular  meeting  of  the  Association  ;  practical  results  of  the  Marconi 
wireless  telegraphy  were  shown  to  the  assembled  scientists,  and  a  .new  form 
of  motor  for  ships,  which  is  to  do  away  with  the  vibration  of  the  existing 
screw  system,  as  well  as  lessen  the  weight  and  bulk  of  the  machinery,  ought  to 
commend  itself  to  the  travelling  community  among  whom  so  many  theosophical 
workers  are  to  be  reckoned.  The  age  of  the  earth  is  still  agitating  the  minds 
of  geologists  and  physicists,  whose  varying  estimates  differ  from  a  mere  trifle 
of  twenty  million  years  to  the  enormous  computation  of  4,000,000,000  years 
assigned  by  Professor  Perry.  While  these  learned  people  are  still  in  the 
uncertainty  which  H.  P.  Blavatsky  so  scathingly  exposed  in  the  pages  of  the 
''Secret  Doctrine,"  students  of  Theosophy  may  rest  with  the  more  confidence 
on  the  approximate  calculations  derived  from  other  sources. 

Friends  of  Mrs.  Cooper-Oakley,  in  different  parts  of  the  world,  will  be 
interested  to  hear  that  for  some  time  to  come  her  sphere  of  work  will  He  in 
Borne.  In  that  Ancient  Empire  City  a  strong  Lodge  is  growing  up,  and 
Mrs.  Oakley  went  thither  on  Friday  last  in  order  to  forward  the  good  work. 
Strangely  impressive  is  the  working  of  the  law  of  karma.  That  a  strong 
theosophical  movement  should  spring  up  under  the  very  eye  of  the  Vatican,  on 
the  very  spot — so  to  say — where  the  agents  of  the  Inquisition  murdered  the 
body  of  Bruno,  the  pioneer  Theosophist  of  the  sixteenth  century,  is  indeed  a 
striking  illustration  of  the  working  of  the  law  in  which  we  trust.  Theosophists, 
all  the  world  over,  might  do  worse  than  send  a  helpful  wish  for  the  furtherance 
of  the  work  in  Rome. 

A.  B.  C. 


NETHERLANDS  SECTION. 
Summer  is  changing  for  autumn,  and  with  it  the  temporal  inaction  of 
the  bolides  for  a  renewed  and  vigorous  start  for  active  work.  Since  I  wrote 
my  previous  report  two  quiet  months  have  been  lived  through,  a  time  of  little 
outer  activity,  as  meetings  are  suspended  during  July  and  Augjist  in  nearly 
all  our  Branches.  Nevertheless  some  other  kind  of  work  has  Men  going  on, 
not  so  much  visible  to  the  outer  world  but  of  the  utmost  importance  in  itself, 
i.e,,  the  forming  and  strengthening  of  new  and  old  ties  of  friendship  and 
fraternity  between  individual  members  from  different  countries  and  so  be- 
tween the  different  Sections.  Some  six  of  our  members  went  over  to  attend 
the  London  Convention  and  to  dive  deep  into  the  great  stream  of  theosophical 
force  pouring  forth  from  a  well  nigh  classical  centre  in  the  movement.  They 
brought  home  happy  and  friendly  reminiscences  of  brotherly  feelings  and 
harmonious  sympathies.  Then  our  Headquarters  in  Amsterdam  was  visited  in 
its  turn  by  a  number  of  pioneers  and  old  well-known  workers  in  the  theosophic- 
al field  as  well  as  lesser  stars  in  that  firmament.  Mrs.  Kate  Buffington 
Davis  from  America  won,  during  her  stay  amongst  us,  all  hearts  that  had 
an  opportunity  to  make  her  beloved  acquaintance,  by  her  sunny,  unassu- 
ming and  kind  ways,  and  made  an  excellent  representative  of  the  American 
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Section,  which  we  ought  to  congratalate  for  having  such  a  member.  Then 
Mrs.  Annie  Besant  herself  stayed  with  us  for  three  days,  to  do  some  private 
work,  and  although  there  was  not  a  chance  for  a  lecture  or  any  other  public 
demonstration,  her  presence  has  been  a  source  of  renewed  force  and  persever- 
.  auce  for  those  who  had  the  advantage  of  seeing  or  bearing  her.  Spiritual 
greatness  needs  no  words  to  make  itself  felt,  but  silently  influences  its 
surroundings  by  its  own  inherent  purity.  A  valued  companion  of  Mrs.  Besant 
was  Mr.  Keightley,  India's  General  Secretary,  whose  kind  personality  is  as 
well  known  as  beloved  by  so  many  of  us  here.  A  few  weeks  later  the  Count- 
ess Wachtmeister  paid  us  a  visit,  on  her  way  to  Bavaria,  accompanied  by  her 
son  the  Count  Axel  Wachtmeisten  It  was  she  who  directed  our  thoughts  to 
Adyar  and  our  Indian  Brothers,  by  telling  us  of  her  experiences  during  her 
latest  travels  there  and  of  the  general  state  of  the  movdntent  in  thab  flowery 
land.  Of  Mr.  Kohlen,  the  energetic  President  of  the  Brussels  Lodge, 
of  Mr.  King,  the  North  London  Lodge's  Secretary,  or  of  Miss  Lilly  Carter 
the  Secretary  of  the  Central  Belgian  Branch,  at  Brussels,  as  well  as  of 
sjBveral  others,  we  need  not  speak  at  any  length.  Be  it  sufficient  to  say  that 
all  these  visits  have  shown,  for  one  time  more,  the  existence  of  that  living 
reality  of  brotherhood  which  makes  our  Society  rank  so  high  as  a  transmitter 
and  propagator  of  spiritual  truth,  and  which  binds  individuals  together  in 
close  and  warm  unity  now,  as  it  will  sometime,  perhaps  in  the  near  future, 
unite  whole  nations  and  races. 

Next  time  I  may  be  able  to  write  some  news  about  our  wioter  work. 


AUSTRALIA. 

Sepiemher  12th,  1899. 

Since  the  Convention  was  held,  in  March  last, '  there  has  been  little  to 
report  here  of  any  consequence.  The  arrival  of  Dr.  Marques  amongst  us  has 
been  postponed  on  account  of  severe  illness,  but  he  expects  to  be  with  us 
about  the  end  of  October  or  beginning  of  November. 

Miss  Edger  arrived  in  Sydney  on  July  23rd,  and  although  the  notice  was 
very  short,  an  audience  of  nearly  200  gathered  to  hear  a  lecture  from  her  on 
"The  Origin  and  Use  of  Desire,"  which  she  gave  during  her  three  days  stop 
in  Sydney. 

-    Passing  then  to  Brisbane  in  spite  of  inclement  weather,  she  gave  a  series 
of  most  successfnl  lectures  during  the  week  she  remained  in  that  city. 

From  Brisbanor  Miss  Edger  went  to  Bockhampt^  where  she  arrived  on 
August  4th.  There  is  only  a  very  small  Branch  of  the  T,  S.  in  this  city,  but 
very  intelligent  and  appreoialive  audiences  gathered  to  hear  what  Miss  Edger 
bad  to  say.  Cairns  was  visited  from  August  18tb  to  26th,  This  is  also  a 
very  small  Branch,  therefore  the  added  impetus  and  interest  which  Miss 
Edger's  visit  was  able  to  infuse  into  ib  was  much  appreciated. 

From  Cairns  Miss  Edger  was  to  proceed  further  north  to  Townville  and 
the  gold  mining  centre  of  Charter's  Towers,  where  she  would  be  breaking 
entirely  fresh  ground. 

Then  turning  south  again,  she  expects  to  visit  and  lecture  in  Maryborough 
and  Bnndaberg  from  Sept.  16th  to  30th,  arriving  in  Brisbane  again  about 
October  3rd.  Here  she  proposes  to  remain  about  3  weeks,  after  which  she 
will  come  to  Sydney  and  make  a  stay  of  about  two  weeks  before  returning  to 
New  Zealand  for  the  New.  Zealand  Convention  due  to  take  place  at  Christmasi 
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NEW  ZEALAND  SECTION. 

There  is  fresh  activity  in  connection  with  the  Dunedin  Branch,  and 
lectures  are  now  bein^  given  in  Port  Chalmers  by  Danedin  members,  as  an 
extension  of  the  work  that  has  been  done  there  by  the  group  which  meets 
weekly  for  study.  Miss  Christie  gave  a  lecture  in  the  Currie  Street  Hall 
on  July  14th,  on  '  The  Basis  of  Theosophy,'  and  on  August  15thi  Miss 
Home  lectared  on  '  Some  Teachings  of  the  Ancient  Wisdom.' 

Hie  "  Georgia  Magnet* "  visited  Auckland  recently  aud  her  cleyer  tricks 
raised  a  good  deal  of  interest  in  phenomena.  On  September  3rdf  Mr.  S.. 
Stuart  lectured  on  '  The  Occult  Forces  of  Nature '  to  a  large  audience*  aiid 
there  followed  a  highly  interesting  discussion. 

From  October  to  the  end  of  the  year,  Mrs.  Draftings  Auckland  suburban 
lectures  will  be  given  weekly  on  Sunday  afternoons,  taking  five  different 
suburban  centres  in  turn. 

The  Pahiatua  Branch  has  lost  a  few  of  its  members  during  the  year,  but 
new  members  have  come  in  and  activity  has  been  resumed.  Fortnightly 
meetings  are  now  being  held. 

The  Wanganni  Branch  seems  likely  to  wake  up  again  before  long ;  there 
is  a  fresh  growth  of  interest  there  and  a  number  of  students  are  drawing 
together.  An  active  member,  Mr.  W.  0.  Smith,  read  a  paper  on  Reincar« 
nation,  lately,  to  a  literary  society,  and  it  was  very  well  received.  The  con- 
clusion arrived  at  generally  being  tbat  we  had  a  good  deal  to  learn  from 
Eastern  thought. 

Arrangements  have  begun  for  the  holding  of  the  next  Convention,  and 
all  through  the  Section  there  is  a  waking  to  increase  of  activity  for  the 
coming  summer  months* 


LA  LUMIE&E  DE'  1/  A8IE  • 
1?hrough  the  kindness  of  the  Translator  we  have  received  a  copy  of  this 
Work  which  should  have  a  wide  circulation  in  French-speaking  oountries. 
M.  Sorg  has  done  his  part  well,  the  mellifluous  verses  of  the  original  having 
been  rendered  in  classical  French,  faithfully  following  the  Author's  text. 
He  Jttstly  observes  tAiat  the  saying  of  the  writer,  Gbevrillion,  is  true,  that ''  What 
our  great  European  ^^inkers  of  to>day  wre  saying,  the  Buddhist  sages  iWffht, 
twenty- three  centuries  aga"  He  is  lost  in  admiration  for  that  sublime 
faculty  of  insight  whidi  enabled  the  Buddha  to  discover  under  the  frictions, 
strifes  and  antagonisms  of  nature,' the  golden  link  of  unity,  which  makes  the 
whole  world  akin. 


THE    UPANISHADS. 
(By  a  Hindu.) 

Sin^e  his  appointment  as  the  Curator  of  tlie  GovernniBnt  Orieiital 
Library,  Mysorp,  Mr.  A.  Mahadera  Sastriar  has  been  jnakiog  excellent  use 
of  his  opportunity  in  editing  a  series  of  Sanskrit  works  relating  to  tjie  FUi- 

*  "  The  Light  of  Asia)"  by  Sir  Edwin  Arnold  :  translated  into  t'retich,  with  an 
Introduction  and  Notes,  by  Leon  Sorg,  Froeureur  Gen^rali  &c*  FoUdich^ryj  Fai'is, 
Cbamuel,  Kditeur. 
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kiophy  of  the  Hindas.  He  reacoed  and  oolleoted  aeveral  rare  and  important 
naoascript  copies  of  a  number  of  standard  philosophical  treatises  which  the 
Hysow  Goveroment  has  published  under  the  title  of  **  The  Mysore  Grovern- 
meat  Oriental  Library  Series."  Recently  be  undertook,  for  the  benefit  of 
those  who  hare  no  knowledge  of  the  Sanskrit  language,  the  translation  of 
tiiese  learned  treatises  into  Sni^lish,  the  several  vofumes  of  translations 
being  formed  into  a  series  appropriately  called  the  Yedio  Religion  Series. 
The  place  of  honour  in  this  series  was  gtyen  to  a  translation  of  the  Bhcygavad 
Oild  wifth  S«inkam's  comoientaries,  as  this  work  is  regarded  as  containing  the 
quintessence  of  Yedio  Philosophy.  Encouraged  by  the .  cordial  reception 
which  4ih  is  work  met  with  at  the  hands  both  of  the  learned  and  the  lay  public 
Mr.  M^iAdeva  Sastriar  set  to  himself  the  luther  difficult  task  of  preparing 
aoenrate  translaUons  of  the  Minor  Upanishads,  of  which  there  is  a  very  large 
number.  Until  recently  only  about  a  dosen  of  the  classical  Upanishads  have 
been  made  available  to  the  English  reading  public  through  the  unwearied 
efforts  of  Professor  Max  Mailer,  and  during  the  laat  two  years  Professor  Paul 
Deussen  translated  into  German  as  many  as  63  of  the  Upanishads.  But  so 
far  as  can  be  ascertained,  Mr.  Mahftdeva  Sastriar  Imm  been  the  first  in  the 
field  in  this  country  to  give  English  translations  of  the  Minor  Upahishads 
which  treated  of  a  more  detailed  system  of  Yoga  by  which  to  realise  the 
unity  eetoblished  on  the  authority  of  more  classical  Upanishads. 

Last  year  he  published  the  translation  of  the  Amritabindu  and  Kaivalya 
Upanishads,  both  of  them  minor  ones  with  commentaries;  and  now  he  has 
brought  out  another  volume  of  translations  under  the  comprehensive  title  of 
'''Hie  Yed&nta  Doctrine  of  Srt  Sankar&  Charya."  The  publication  comprises 
the  following  works  literally  translated  into  English  with  explanatory  com- 
ments:—(i)  Srt  StfnkaHl  Ghafya*s  Dakshinamurti  StOtra,  an  ode  to  the 
Divine  Self,  with  Suresvara  Gharya's  exposition  named  Manasollasa,  *'  Bril- 
liant Play  of  Thought" ;  (ii)  Srt  Suresvara  Gharya's  Pranava  Yattika,  treat- 
ing of  the  contemplation  of  the  Supreme  Atman  by  means  of  Pranava ;  and 
(iii)  Dakshinamorti  Upanishad.  These  three  works,  though  small  in  them- 
selves, are  very  important  contributions  to  the  ancient  Yedic  literature  which 
is  the  foundation  of  the  whole  literature  of  India,  and  epitomise  the  Yed&nta 
doctrine  as  expounded  by  SankarA  Gharya  and  Suresvara  Gharya  in  their 
commentaries  on  the  Upanishads.  While  the  name  of  Sankara  is  familiar  to 
every  student  of  Eastern  Philosophy,  that  of  Suresvara  Gharya  is  unknown 
to  many.  The  Utter  was  the  foremost  of  Sankara's  immediate  disciples  and 
his  literary  collaborator,  and  his  writings  have  lotig  remained  inaccessible  to 
all  but  a  very  select  few  who  were  intellectually  qaalified  to  study  his  very 
learned  exposition  of  Philosophy  and  Metaphysics.  Suresvara  Ghaiya 
carried  out  Sankara's  mission  of  spreading  the  system  of  Yedllncamore 
widely  by  elucidating,  systemattsing,  supplementing  and  even  improving 
upon  his  master's  teachings.  Mr;  Mahftdeva  Sastriar  remarks  of  him  in  the 
preface,  **  that  his  exposition  of  the  YedAnta  doctrine  is  often  so  very  original 
and  is  throughout  marked  with  such  thoroughness,  precision  and  clearness  that 
it  forms  a  very  valuable  supplement  to  the  teachings  of  the  Upanishads,  and 
its  authority  on  all  knotty  points  is  acknowledged  with  due  revevence  and 
submission  by  all  the  AdvaHa  writers  of  later  days.**  Tn  their  commentaries 
on  the  works  comprised  in  this  volnme,  Sankara  and  his  disciple  establish 
the  Advalta  Yedftnta  on  a  thoroughly  logical  basis,  and  at  the  same  time  re- 
fute by  «)aberarte  argmwents  the  doctrines  of  the  other  rival  Indian  systems 
of  Philosophy.    As  in  the  course  of  the  commentaries  the  tenets  of  the  several 
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scboolg  are  discnsseil,  the  translator  has  added  to  his  book  a  critical  intro- 
dactory  dissertation  givin${  a  short  review  of  the  methods  and  the  fnnda/- 
mental  principles  of  the  various  systems  of  Aryan  philosophy,  to  enable  the 
reader  to  have  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  same.  Mr.  Mahftdeva  Sastriar 
is  not  merely  an  accomplished  Sanskrit  scholar  but  an  ardrat  and  well  in. 
formed  student  of  Sanskrit  philosQpby»  and  this  two-fold  qualification  has 
won  for  him  the  name  of  a  sympathetic  editor  and  conscientious  translator. 

Another  native  gentleman  who  is  devoting  his  time  and  money  in  bring* 
ing  out  English  translations  of  the  Upanishads  is  Mr.  V.  C.  Seshachariar, 
High  Court  Vakil,  Mylapore.  He  has  set  apart  a  fairly  large  sum  to  be 
devoted  to  the  promotion  of  charitable  and  philanthropic  objects ;  and  as  an 
enlightened  and  patriotic  Hindu  he  thinks  it  almost  a  religious  obligatioa 
imposed  on  him  to  place  the  truths  of  the  highest  philosophy  of  hisancestors, 
as  expounded  in  the  immortal  productions  of  the  Aryan  Bisbis  of  old,  within 
the  reach  of  modern  Hindus  who  are  more  proficient  in  English  than  in 
Sanskrit.  With  this  laudable  end  in  view  he  has  secured  the  aid  of  com- 
petent  Sanskrit  scholars  to  translate  all  the  classical  Upanishads  with  the 
commentaries  of  Sankara,  Gbarya  and  Bamanuja  Charya,  two  of  the  most 
learned  of  Hindu  theologians  iand  philosophers.  Mr.  Seshachariar  is  now- 
going  on  with  the  Advaita  commentaries  and  when  he  finishes  their  trans- 
lation he  will  take  Bamanuja*s  Visishtadvaita  commentaries.  The  third 
volume  of .  the  first  series  is  a  translation  of  the  first  four  chapters  of  the 
Chandogya  Upanishad,  by  Mr.  Ganganath  Jha,  m.a.,  the  well-known  Yedio 
scholar  of  the  Dhurbhunga  Stale.  This  Upanishad  belongs  to  the  Sams 
Veda  and  is  regarded  by  Hindus  as  contributing  the  most  important  materials 
to  their  Orthodox  philosophy — the  Ved&nta.  This  is  also  one  of  the 
several  Upanishads  translated  into  Persian  under  the  auspices  of  Dara 
Shuksh,  the  liberal-minded  and  enlightened  son  of  Emperor  Shah  Jehan. 
From  the  Persian  it  was  translated  into  French  by  Anqnetil  Duperron  in 
his  Oupnekhat,  and  attracted  the  attention  of  the  German  philosopher  Scho- 
penhauer who  entertained  a  high  opinion  of  the  teachings  of  the  UpanisliadM^ 
Portions  of  the  Chandogya  were  translated  into  English  by  Colebrook  nnd 
into  Latin  and  German  by  F.  W.  Windischmann  in  1833.  It  is  devoted  to 
giving  an  elaborate  explanation  of  the  mysterious  syllable  Aum,  which  is 
interpreted  variously  by  various  commentators.  The  most  sublime  meaning 
it  has  been  made  to  yield  is  that  it  is  a  symbolic  representation  of  Atman, 
the  Highest  Self,  who  is  described  to  be  the  One  Light  and  the  Self  in  all. 
The  word  is  also  described  as  a  mnemonic  formula  meant  to  be  repeated  by 
one  in  his  daily  Manana  or  contemplation,  in  order  to  keep  constantly  before 
his  mind  the  truth  of  the  MaJiatxil^a  Soham,  "  He  I  am,"  which  again  means 
Tai  Tvam  Aai,  "  That  Thou  Art.*'  The  Chandogya  is  one  of  the  most  difficult 
of  the  Upanishads,  and,  without  the  aid  of  the  commentaries,  it  is  almost 
impossible  tiO  comprehend  its  teachings.  Mr.  Seshachariar  would  have 
made  the  translations  of  Sankara's  commentaries  more  lucid  and  interesting 
if  he  had  instructed  Mr.  Ganganath  to  add  short  footnotes  of  explanation  and 
write  a  prefatory  essay  giving  in  general  terms  the  drift  of  the  teachings  of 
the  Upanisliad.  An  index  and  a  glossary  would  also  have  enhanced  the 
value  of  the  translations,  which  have  been  rendered  intelligently  and 
faithfully. 

Messrs.  G.  A.Natesan  and  Co.  who  are  responsible  for  the  printing  and 
general  get  up  of  the  series,  have  executed  the  work  \u  a  neat  and  attractive 
style.— ilfadms  MaU. 
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[Mr.  A.  Mah&deva  Sagti*y,  Mr.  Ganganaih  Jha  arid  Mr.  V.  C.  Sesha- 
ehari  are  all  members  of  theTheoaophioai  Society,  the  latter  being  the  Secretary 
of  the  Adyar  Lodge.— Ed.  note.] 


EUROPEAN  SECTION. 
The  official  report  of  the  Ninth  Annual  Convention  of  the  European 
Section,  at  London,  July  8th  and  9th,  is  a  most  interesting  document,  very 
creditable  to  the  new  General  Secretary,  Honorable  Otway  Cuffe.  Members 
attended  from  America,  Holland,  France,  Germany,  Belgium,  Italy  and 
Russia,  as  well  as  from  many  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom.  Mr.  Cuffe,  General- 
Se^jretary,  Mr.  Herbert  Burrows,  Treasurer,  the  Executive  Committee,  with 
the  aubstitution  of  Dr.  Hubbe  Schleiden  for  Mons.  Courmes — who  retire's 
to  take  office  in  the  new  French  Section — and  Messrs.  Dighy,  BeBaiit  and 
M.  U.  Moore,  Auditors,  were  re-elected. 


MAGAZINES. 

The  Theo9op1iical  Retnew  for  September  opens  with  a  paper  by  G.  R»  S^. 
Mead,  on  **  Hermes  the  Thrice-greates^t,  according  to  lamblichns,  an  Initiate  of 
the  Egyptian  Wisdom," — another  of  the  fruits  of  Mr.  Mead*s  indefatigable 
researches  in  Greek  literature.  "  The  Proofs  of  Theosophy  "  are  plainly  put  in 
an  able  article  by  Alexander  Fullerton.  "  The  Hidden  Church  oh  Russiail 
Soil,"  notes  a  movement  on  the  parfi  of  certi%in  so-called  '  heretical'  Russians 
towards  a  more  spiritual  religious  life*  It  is  from  the  pen  of  a  Russian.  *'  Love 
and  Law,"  by  Dr.  A.  A..  Wells,  is  a  successful  attempt  to  throw  light  on  the 
fundamental  principles  of  Karma  and  Reincarnation,  and  to  brush  away  some 
Theological  cobwebs.  •*  The  Latest  Step  in  Modern  Philosophy  "  is  in  the 
line  of  a  review  of  Mr.  Shadworth  H.  Hodgson's  late  work,  "  ITie  Metaphys- 
ic  of  Experience."  Mrs.  Besant  contributes  a  thoughtful  paper  on  **  The 
Bases  of  Education,"  touching  upon  its  physical,  emotional,  intellectual  and 
spiritual  phases.  "  Ancient  Peru''  is  the  Srst  chapter  of  what  promises  to  be 
an  interesting  series,  on  this  subject,  by  C.  W.  Leadbeater. 

Mercury  for  August  completes  its  fifth  Volume,  makes  its  parting  bow 
and  retires,  merging  in  the  American  Theoaophical  Aemaio  which  is  to  be 
issued  henceforth,  commencing  with  the  September  number,  simultaneously 
.with  the  English  edition,  and  from  the  office  of  the  Tiieosophical  Book  Con- 
cern, 26,  Van  Buren  St.,  Chicago.  The  good  work  which  has  been  accom- 
plished by  Mercfuryy  owing  to  the  zeal  and  devotion  of  its  editor,  will  live  on, 
and  other  work  is  to  spring  up  and  be  carried  on  under  the  same  management. 
fThe  TheoBOphic  Mesgenger  will  henceforth  be  issued  from  the  Mercury 
Publishing  Office  at  San  Francisco,  and  will  be  the  monthly  official  organ  of 
the  American  Section  of  the  T.  S.  A  children's,  magazine.  The  Golden  Chain, 
,will  also  be  issued  from  the  same  place.  This  will  be  a  reincarnation,  so  to 
»peak,  of  the  Original  Mercury  which,  it  will  be  remembered  wop,  in  its  initial 
stage  a  magazine  for  children.  May  success  attend  these  worthy  efforts. 
This  closing  issue  of  Mercury  contains  a  fine  portrait  of  Mrs.  Besant.  Dr. 
Edouard  Blitz  writes  on  "  The  Soul  and  its  Conscious  Evolntion."  M.  Low* 
thine  on  **  The  Value  of  Appearances,''  and  W.  G.  John  on  '*  Nature's  Laws." 
The  article  on  "  Prayer  *'  (unsigned)  is  exceptionally  good.  The  **  National 
Committee  Letter  "  contains  valuable  suggestions  to  Branches  and  members. 
Theosophy  in  Auairalasia  gives  a  report  of  the  European  Convention  of 
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theT.  S.,  short  articles  on  **  Modern  Mysticism,"  "  Theosophy  in  Daily  Life," 
and  "  Inspiration  and  Infallibility,"  which  are  followed  by  "  Questions  and 
Answers  "  and  **  Activities." 

The  Theosophic  Gleaner  for  October  presents  quite  a  variety  of  matter 
original  and  selected,  and  is  fully  up  to  the  usual  standard. 

Loiu9  Bliltlien  for  October  contains  three  articles.  A  selection  from  the 
Chandogya  Upanishad  is  given  with  explanations.  *'  The  Esoteric  Meaning 
of  a  few  Passages  from  Goethe's  Faust"  shows  the  mystic  tendencies  of  the 
great  German  poet.  "Beams  of  Light  from  the  Orient**  is  a  collection  of 
some  of  the  wise  sayings  of  Zoroaster. 

T/w  Arya  Bala  Bodhini  opens  with  a  short  paper  by  Miss  S.  E.  P.,  on 
'*  The  Lesson  of  the  Great  Stone  Face."  This  is  followed  by  "  The  Ideal  Ful- 
filled," "  Christian  Claim,"  "  Prayer"  (reprinted  from  Mercury),  and  appeals 
for  educational  and  protective  institutions. 

Teoeofia  (Italy)  continues  its  excellent  work  under  the  Editorship  of 
Si$»nor  Decio  Calvari,  to  whom  we  feel  obliged  for  a  most  brotherly  word  of 
welcome  to  the  President-Founder  on  behalf  of  the  Rome  Branch,  which 
hopes  to  see  him  in  person  next  year. 

Sophia  (Spain)  is  enriched  by  the  new  series  of  essays  on  Pre-Christian 
Science,  in  which  Sefior  Artino  Soria  y  Mata  is  displaying  his  erudition  and 
philosophical  and  literary  ability.  The  usual  translations  of  the  books  and 
essays  of  Mrs.  Besant,  Mr.  Leadbeater  and  other  English  writers  are  given, 

Tlwosophia  (Holland)  translates  from  H.  P.  B.,  Mrs.  Besant,  Mme. 
Jelihovsky,  Mr.  Sinnett  and  others — a  plan  which  is  worthy  of  all  praise 
while  at  the  same  time  throwing  upon  our  leading  writers  the  grave  responsi^ 
bility  of  putting  their  best  thoughts  into  their  publications,  sinc«  they  are 
to  reach  an  audience  of  many  nations  and  countries. 

Philadelphia  (South  America)  pursues  the  same  good  policy,  and  by 
the  channel  of  our  excellent  Buenos  Aires  magazine,  the  teachings  of  our 
English  Colleagues  are  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  enlightened  readers  of 
that  far-off  land. 

Revue  Thhsophique  (France)  for  August  opens  with  a  full  report  of 
a  lecture  (French)  given  by  Mrs.  Besant  in  Paris  in  May  last,  on  her  return 
from  India.  One  has  t^o  read  the  discourse  in  the  language  in  which  it  waa 
spoken  to  appreciate  the  flexibility  of  mind  which  enables  Mrs.  Besant  to 
expound  her  theosophical  ideas  with  almost  as  much  eloquence  and  richness 
of  verbiage  as  she  shows  in  her  English  lectures.  Next  to  H.  P.  B.  she  is 
the  most  wonderful  woman  of  the  age.  In  the  September  Number,  Dr.  Pascal 
acknowledges  the  receipt  of  the  Charter  for  the  French  Section.  He 
announces  that  in  the  present  season  an  Executive  Council  will  be  formed 
and  a  code  of  bye-laws  and  rules  will  be  adopted.  The  official  year  will 
begin  on  the  1st  January  ;  a  sectional  bulletin  or  gazette  will  be  established 
and  Headquarters  Offices  opened.  We  wish  every  success  lo  the  new  Section, 
and  trnsC  that  it  may  shine  with  spiritual  light  amid  the  gloom  that  now 
obscures  the  aky  of  France. 

The  TAght  of  the  East,  Tlie  Light  of  Truth,  Brahmavddin,  Pra%tiottara,  Pro- 
buddha  Bhdrata,  Indian  Journal  of  Edu4iation,  Bays  of  Light,  Vdhan,  TAght, 
Modem  Astrology,  L*  Initial  ion.  Harbinger  of  Light,  Metaphysical  Magazine, 
Mind,  Immortality,  Banner  of  Light,  PhrenologicalJoiiraal,  Omega,  TJniver9ai 
brotherhood,  New  Gerdury  and  Psychic  Digest,  are  thankfully  acknowledged. 
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CUTTINGS  AND  COMMENTS, 

"Tboughts,  like  the  pollen  of  flowers,  leav^  one  brain  and  fasten  to  another.*' 

In  referring  to  the  unusual  powers  of  the  lad  who 

Clairvoyance    resides  in  Massachusetts,  U.  S.  A.,  and  who  can  exani- 

aiid  "  X-ray    ine  the  interior  of  the  human  body    with   the  unaid- 

sightr  ed    eye,  "  as  if  with  the  X-rays,"  the    Theosophical 

Review  says : 

The  boy  is  exercising  normal  physical  clairvoyance  of  a  very  simple 
kind:  if,  however,  he  were  called  a  clairvoyant  he  wonld  be  suspected;  bnn 
if  the  doctors  rebaptise  physical  clairvoyance  as  *  X-ray  sight/  it  will 
become  respectable  and  admissible  to  scientific  society. 

•** 
We  find  in  the  August   number  of  the   Psychic 
Practical       Digest  some  interesting  extracts  from  an  article  on 
Telepathy,       "  Telepathy,"    which    originally    appeared     in    the 
columns  of  a  widely  circulated  Christian  paper  pub- 
lished at  Little  Rock,  Ark..  U.S.A.,  in  which  the  editor,  Rev.  Thomas 
J.  Shelton,  relates  some  of  his  practical  experiences.  He  says : 

The  science  of  telepathy  has  been  confirmed  by  the  wirekss  telegraph 
and  telephone.  I  have  been  using  telepathy  constantly  for  the  past  ten 
years,  and  it  is  now  as  natural  to  me  as  speech  from  the  mouth.  My  daughter 
and  I  are  in  such  close  telepathic  conjunction  with  each  other  that  we  now 
seldom  communicate  in  writing,  though  thousands  of  miles  apart.  J  heal 
the  sick,  answer  letters  and  transact  ordinary  business  through  her  by  means 
of  telepathy. 

I  will  give  you  one  instance  out  of  an  every -day  occurrence.  I  wos  in 
Denver  and  she  in  Little  Bock.  She  wrote  me  there  was  not  enough  **  copy  " 
for  the  printers.  I  knew  it  would  take  from  throe  to  four  days  to  communi* 
cate  by  mail,  so  I  sat  by  my  desk  and  said :  **  You  will  find  in  my  desk  three 
articles:  'Getting  Religion*,  'Who  are  You,'  and  *  Half  Truths  and  the 
Truth' ;  give  them  to  the  printers."  In  this  same  package  there  were  at  least 
a  dozen  different  articles,  but  she  had  no  trouble  in  selecting  the  ones  I 
named.  But  this  goes  on  all  the  time  until  it  is  as  perfect  as  the  word  of 
mouth.  If  I  am  absent  she  seldom  thinks  of  sending  roe  a  letter  but  answers 
it  as  I  direct  by  telepathy,  and  in  thousands  of  cases  hIjc  has  never  made  a 
single  mistake.  In  ordinary  business  the  other  members  of  the  family  aro 
used  t^  hearing  her  quote  me,  whether  I  am    miles  away  or  in  the  next  room. 

Now  we  didnot  cultivate  this;  it  came  to  us  in  the  ordinary*  coilrse  of 

boainess  and  hns  grown  into  a  regular  liabit.     I  am  often  absent  from  home 

(in  the  physical  sense),   for  I   practice  what  I. preach..   (I  am  omnipresent^ 

therefore  my  office  is  in  me,  my  kingdom  is  within  me.)    I  must  make  this 

truth  practical ;  therefore  I  go  where  and  when   I  please.    Every  day,   Edna 

and  1  talk  to  each  other,  and  so  we  are  never  separated. 

# 
#  # 

An  exchange  has  the  following  item  of  truth  :— 

\xr^^f'^ii  ^^^^'  ^  ^*^  '*  °"^  ^*^®^  *^y  *^^®  average  man  or  woman 

WtnajalU,        jg  glow  suicide.    In  fact,  it  is  rare  to  find  any  one  who 

lives  to  a   harmonious,  ripe  old  nge,  just  like  matured  and 

tascions  fruit  that  falls  to  the  ground.     People,  generally,  do  not  die  from 

ripenoss  but  fi'om  corruption.   They  are  like  uunpe  fruit  that  decays  before 

ifc  matares.— L.  A.  M, 

#% 
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An  American  physician  is  the  author   of  the  latest 

*^  Mist-pLiiffs"     theory  of  the  cause  of  those   mysterious  atmospheric 

and  the  phenomena  known  as  the    Barisal  Guns.     We  cannot 

BarisalGuns.     say  it  is  very  convincing  since,  in  the  Gangetic  Delta, 

the  gun*sounds  are  heard  in  clear  as   well  as  in  foggy 

weather.     An  American  paper  says  : — 

"  A  year  or  two  «go  when  the  Spanish  war  ships  were  stpposed  to  be 
off  the  coast  of  Maine,  hundreds  of  truthful  and  aDirn aginative  residents  of 
tlie  shore  towns  heard  strange  sounds  which  they  mistook  for  tlie  firing  of 
cannon.  At  the  time  the  Minneapolis  and  Columbia  were  patrolling  the  New 
England  coast  from  Cape  Cod  to  Quoddy  Head,  the  people  of  Milbridge,  Jones- 
port,  Lul>ec  and  Seal  Cove  were  Rtartled  as  often  as  once  a  week  by  hearing 
a  dull  booming  note,  like  the  firing  of  distant  guns,  come  rolling  in  from 
the  sea.  Though  the  Spanish  war  vessels  were  then  off  the  North  Coast  of 
South  America,  headed  for  Santiago  harbour,  nobody  could  convince  the  Maine 
fishermen  that  the  sounds  which  they  heard  were  nob  the  reports  of  cannon 
fired  with  deadly  aim  at  some  of  the  coasting  fieet  in  the  offing. 

Few  persons  were  able  to  give  any  definite  account  of  the  noises,  which 
came  at  uncertain  intervals  between  1  and  4  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and 
which  were  most  frequent  and  pronounced  in  times  of  dense  fog.  As  a 
result  of  this  scare,  Bar  Harbour's  charms  as  a  summer  resort  fell  off  greatly, 
and  a  good  number  of  desirable  cottages  werd  deprived  of  tenants  for  tbe 
season. 

Among  the  men  who  heard  the  boom  of  the  ghostly  cannons  was  Dr. 
G.  H.  Hay  of  Philadelphia,  who  was  passing  his  vacation  on  Cranberry  Is- 
land. Dr.  Hay  is  a  practical  man  who  knows  a  cannon  when  he  hears  its  talk; 
He  was  firmly  convinced  that  the  sounds  were  caused  by  some  form  of  explosion 
either  from  blasting  of  ledees  or  quarries  or  from  signal  guns  on  hoard  yachts. 
As  the  explosions  were  kept  up  long  after  the  Spanish  ships  had  been 
wrecked  on  the  shores  of  Cuba,  he  made  a  record  of  weather  conditions  in 
order  to  solve  the  mystery.  The  reports  were  never  heard  except  in  foggy 
weather,  and  were  loudest  and  most  pronounced  on  hot  muggy  days  when 
the  fog  was  lifting  to  let  in  bars  of  sunlight.  Meantime  he  bad  hnnted  up 
some  French  and  German  books  a«id  read  accounts  of  similar  sounds  which 
had  been  heard  near  the  North  Sea  and  near  Antwerp. 

These  noises  were  caused  by  fog  rumblings  which  were  common  on  warm 
days.  The  natives  called  them  *  mistpoeffers,'  which  literally  translated 
means  fog  hicooughs.  After  comparine  the  two  phenomena,  Dr.  Hay  was 
certain  that  the  mistpoeffer  of  the  Old  World  is  found  on  the  coast  of  Maine. 
The  sounds  have  been  heard  again  thi?  year  when  there  was  no  Spanish  ship 
within  3,000  miles  of  Maine,  but  nobody  cares  for  them  now  that  the  war  is 
over,  and  the  louder  and  oftener  thi?y  come,  the  higher  goes  the  price  of 
cottage  ("ent. 

SincJfe  annonricing  his  discovery  of  the  mistpoeffer,  Dr.  Hay  has  beert 
asked  td*  visit  Gloucester  and  Newburyport  and  account  for  the  phantoni 
fleet  thai  vj^  seen  off  the  coast  of  Massachusetts  last  May,  but  has  declined. 
He  «&yB  he  believes  there  are  many  things  seen  and  beard  in  Massachusetts 
that  are  beyond  the  reach  of  science." 

« 
«  # 

Though  the  practice  oipranayama  is  not  to   be 

Swedeiiborg     generally  recommended,  it  seems  that  Swedenborg 

on  the  recognized  the  relation  existing  between  activity  of 

Tnner  Breath,    the  spiritual  perceptions  and  temporary  suspension 

of  the  act  of  brefithing,  though  we  are  not  informed 

that  he  ever  practised  the  latter  as  a  means  of  inducing  the  former. 

He  says  in  his  "  Spiritual  Diary  ** : 

My  respiration  has  been  so  formed  by  the  Lord  as  to  enable  me  to  breathe 
inwardly  for  a  long  period  of  time  without  the  aid  of  the  external  air;  my 
respiration  being  directed  within,  and  my  outward  senses,  as  well  as  actioasi 
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'Bliill(C<kitmning  in  tb«ir  vigour,  which  is  only  possible  with  persons  who 
have^beeii  so  formed  by  the  Lord.    I  have  been  instructed  that  m^.b^ieathing 

.:V»s  so  d/r^ted,  without  my  being  aware  of  it,  in  order  to  enable  me  to  be 
with  spirita  and  to  speak  with  them.  t)  ! 

'    —       •  • 

The  London  correspondent  of  The  hidiaii^iH^y, 

Sanskrit        after  referring  to  the  good  work  whifch  has  been 

Epic  Text      accomplished    in   England    by  the  Biiddhist  Text 

Society.         Society,   speaks  of  the  interest  awakened  there  in 

regard  to  Indian  epics,   by    the  publication  of  Mr. 

R.  C.  Dutt's  poetical  translation  of  the  chief  portions   of  the  Mah&- 

bharata,  and  says,  further : 

The  itDpressiou  is  gaining  ground  every  day  that  without  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  Indian  epics  it  will  be  impossible  for  the  Western  mind  to 
understand  Hindu  life  and  character.  Apart  from  this  practical  value,  the 
Indian  epics  areas  valuable  to  the  student  of  poetry  as  the  Homeric  poems. 
By  a  critical,  systematic  and  historical  study  of  these  epicsi,  much  light 
could  be  thrown  on  the  history,  religion,  philosophy,  laws  and  customs, 
indeed  on  the  entire  civilization  of  Ancient  India.  And  with  a  view  to  help 
these  studies,  it  is  proposed,  I  hear,  to  start  a  society  with  the  above  designa- 
tion, which  will  b^3ome  the  centre  of  all  researches  relating  to  ancient 
Hindu  literature.  The  proposal  will  be  formally  brought  i'orwVkrd,  it  is  said* 
before  the  Indian  section  of  the  Congress  of  Orientalists  which  meets  next 
month  in  October,  with  a  view  to  the  appointment  of  a  Committee  for  enlist- 
ing the  support  of  the  various  Governments,  and  the  academies  and  learned 
ftocieties  both  of  Europe  and  America,  and  more  particularly  of  the  Hindu 
Princes  oi  India. 

We  hear  that  Mr.  Putt  is  about  to  bring  out  a  similar  version  of 
the  RSm&yana. 

From  the  above-mentioned  source  we  also  clip 
Mrs.  Besanfs    the  following  concerning  Mrs.  Besanfs  recentlectare 
Views  on       in  St,  James*s  Hall,  London,  on  "  Why  and  How  we 
Dreams.        Dream."    Among     the    curious     stories     cited   in 
illustration   of  thi3  subject,  was  one  of  ian  innocent 
woman  who  was  imprisoned  on   a  charge  of  murdering  her  hus- 
band:— .   , 

One  night  in  her  prison  cell,  siie  dreamed  how  her  husband  was  killed, 
and  recognised  the  features  of  the  murderen  She  subsequently  asked  to 
be  allowed  to  relate  tho  dream  to  the  Magistrate,  and  her  request  being 
granted,  the  official  was  so  interested  that  he  sent  for  the  man*  she  accused, 
and  to  him  told  the  story.  He  (the  man)  believed  that  further  evidence  had 
oome  to  light,  and  forthwith  confessed.  How  did  the  woman  have  such  a 
dream  ?  Some  would  account  for  it  by  a  message '  having  been  sent  by  the 
husband  to  his  wife^  he  desiring  her  to  be  saved  a  shameful  death. 

In  dreams,  time  was  measured  in  an  uncertain  manner.  In  the  space  of 
a  few  seconds  one  seemed  to  have  existed  hours,  days,  week«,  months  and  of* 
ten  years  ;  and  any  impression  one  had  was  always  dramatically,  or  rather 
pictorially,  shown.  Many  stories  of  dreams  had  been  collected,  but  of  these 
the  bulk,  said  Mrs.  Besant,  were  mere  rubbish,  only  a  comparatively  small 
residue  deserving  further  investigation. 

Mrs.  Besant  seemed  to  indicate  that  the  middle-class  intellectual  beings 
were  not  much  troubled  with  dreams.  Those  who  were  not  masters  of  their 
minds,  who  were  harassed  at  night  by  thoughts  of  wliich  they.x;onld  not  rid 
themselves,  these  were  the  folk  whose  dreams  were  foolish  and  fragmentary. 
Highly  developed  mortals,  who  had  their  minds  under  control,  frequently 
had  coherent,  logical,  and  instructive  dreams.  If  one  wished  to  dream  wiselyi 
une  must  think  wisely. 

•*•  ■ 
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In  the    Metaphysical   Afagazine  (Uv  S.  A.)    for 

**  Myself       September— a  periodical  that  furnishes  its  readers  with 

and  much  good  matter — we  find  an  e^cc^Uetft  contributioti 

//•  by  Mrs.  Eva  Best,  from  which  we  quote  largely*  The 

lesson  which  it  teaches  is  an  important  one,  and  is 

entitled  "Myself  and  I." 

In  ages  past — in  days  of  ignorance — 

When  Youth  was  ours,  and  we  belonged  to  Youth. 

Myself  and  I  were  indivisible  ; 

The  closest  comrades,  boon  companions,  friends, 

Enjoying  Life's  delights  in  mutual 

And  honest  ciympathy* 

«  «  •  •  ft 

But  afterwhile,  when  I  had  older  grown, 
And  grim  Experience  had  led  me  through 
Some  fields  of  wisdom  where  more  briers  grew 
Than  fragrant  blossoms — where  the  narrow  paths 
Were  far  less  smooth  than  those  which  I  had  known 
In  earlier  years — had  shown  me  this  and  that, 
And  taught  me  why  the  other  had  to  be, 
I  came,  at  last,  although  they  differed  so, 
To  prize  the  new  thoughts  and  forget  the  old, 
And  then,  somehow,  to  grow  less  satisfied 
And  patient  with  Myself. 

I  realized 
That  I  was  Spirit,  glad,  unfettered,  free; 
Chained  only  to  this  personality. 
Myself — an  obstacle,  a  hindering  thing 
That  kept  me  from  a  purer,  loftier  life 
On  higher  planes. 

It  grew  nnbearable. 

And  then  I  called  Myself  a  host  of  names, 

And  wished  I  might  be  rid  of  that  which  I-^ 

The  god,  the  true  Immortal  Entity — 

Felt  as  a  clog,  a  weight  upon  my  toul.*  *  * 

I  saw  that  I 
Had  in  the  past  allowed  Myself  to  rule. 
To  take  command,  to  make  an  abject  slave 
Of  that  which  I  now  comprehended  should 
Have  been  the  Master,  had  allbwed  Myself 
To  lead  me  through  the  narrow,  petty  rounds 
Of  earthly  pleasure's  sensuous  delights, 
Which  blinded  my  true  sij^ht  to  holy  things. 
And  shut  the  crystal  gates  between  Myself 
And  that  I  craved  with  all  my  yearning  soul  I 

-    I  wwdd  be  rid  of  what  so  weighed  me  down  I 
I  woML  be  free,  and  Master  of  Myself  \ 
Bat  how  P 
•  •  •  •  • 

Restricted,  fretted,  discontented,  wroth 
That  I  must  be  compelled  to  thus  remain 
A  prisoner,  a  slave  in  durance  vile, 
1  grew  to  brooding  over  these,  my  woes, 
Until,  at  last,  it  seemed  to  me  I  found 
The  only  way  to  reach  the  living  Truth. 
1  would  no  longer  cherish,  foster,  sQothe, 
Nor  pander  to  that  which  I  felt  to  be 
}ly  wakening  Spirit's  chief  antagonibU 
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And,  80,  forswearing  the  insistent  flesh, 

I  stifled  all  its  natural  appetites  ; 

Choked  back  its  clamoring,  and  starved  ^£yself. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Myself  and  I,  at  last,  were  wide  apart ; 
I  loathed  it»  while  it  suffered  patiently  ; 
Nor  did  I  dream  how  nearly  I  had  come 

To  lose  the  substance  in  the  shadow  ! 

•  '    •  •  •  • 

Here  our  pilgrim  ("I")  calls  aloud  to  experience  for  light, 
truth  and  guidance,  but  no  answer  is  heard. 
And  while  I  kept  to  my  nscetic  couch 
My  earthly  frame  uncared  for  and  unkempt, 
A  physical  inertia  holding;  it 
And  kU  its  vital  functions,  to  a  plane 
Of  life  so  low  that  only  breath  remained, — 
Experience  began,  at  last,  to  teach 
The  lessons  I  may  nevermore  unlearn. 
In  voice  as  tender  as  the  sighing  winds 
That  lift  the  perfume  of  a  fragrant  flower 
From  dark  and  dewy,  sheltered  garden  aisles 
To  open,  moonlit  casemei^t  overhesd, 
The  first  words  fell  upon  the  listening  ear 
Of  my  rapt  soul  : 

"  O  most  mistaken  One  !    • 
How  dost  thou  think  that  I,  experience, 
Can  teach  thee  when  thou  shuttest  up  the  book^ 
The  Alphabet  of  Being — in  this  wiseP 
In  thine  own  self  is  all  there  is  to  know  ; 
And  this  poor  tenement,  abused,  despised, 
Contemned  and  looked  upon  with  erring  eyes — 
This  casket  wherein  God  hath  placed  His  pearl 
That  it  may  grow  to  rounded  glory  here — 
Ih  something  excellent  and  beautiful ; 
80  marvelous,  so  perfect,  so  divine, 
That  thou  shouldst  stand  in  very  awe  before 
The  dwelling  Love  itself  hath  builded  thee. 

**  And  yet  what  hast  thou  done,  mistaken  One  F 
Blind  to  the  glories  of  the  godly  gift 
Whose  smallest  mystery  is  far  beyond 
All  solving  of  thine  own,  thou  spurnest  it. 
And,  undermining  its  most  wondrous  ^alls 
Built  by  unnumbered  elemental  lives 
That  work  for  thee,  0  Ingrale,  night  nnd  day, 
Dost  weaken  that  which  thou  canst  not  uphold  — 
Dost  threaten  with  destruction  that  which  thou 
Shouldst  cherish  with  all  reverence  and  love ! 

**  When  in  the  time  to  come — and  not  before — 
Thou  canst  say  truthfully, '  Come,  T  toUl  build 
MyteJf  a  liotue  '-—then  thou  mayst  have  the  right 
To  look  with  what  contempt  it  pleaseth  thee 
Upon  thine  earthly  tenement.     But  then 
Metbinks,"  smiled  grim  Experience,  "  thou'lt  be 
In  quite  another  mood  from  that  which   hath 
So  moved  thee  but  a  little  while  ago ! 

^  What  imperfections  mar  the  perfect  plan 

Are  causea  by  mortal  ideation  $  for 

As  man  thinks,  so  is  be  ;  each  thought  lie  holds 

Will  hang  its  banner  on  the  outer  wallH. 

As  raiment  to  the  body,  so  is  thought 
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Unto  the  dweller  in  the  tenement. 
And  if  thy  rrvind  be  strong  and  pare  and  loleaTif   ' 
Thy  casket  then  must  ever  show  itself  .        • 
A  fitting  holder  of  the  radiant  soul. 

**  Teach  thou' thy  body  to  be  clean  aod  pure  j 
Lift  up  the  animal,  and  teach  it  sin  j 

Is  error— you  need  not  driag  it  down. 
Abide  with  holy  8trenp;thening  thoughts,  J 

Thine  earth  environments,  and  let  the  sun  '  ^. 

•    •  •  '•     -^      Of  perfect  purity  bathe  with  its  light  •';•.. 

All  places  which,  in  ignorance*  thou  hast  ,  .  ;::.  .. 

Allowed  to  $tand  in  shadow  far  too  long. 
No  longer  slave — be. Master  !  Dumina,te 
Thy  lower  self,  nor  upon  nature  place 
The  burden  of  thy  self-indulgences!" 

1  listened,  breathless,  to  the  chiding  voice 
Then  turned. to  contemplate  Myself. 

A  wreck — 
A  shadow  of  Myself  was  all  I  saw — 
A  ghost  of  what  had  l>een  ;  a  shattered  frame 
That  scarce-could  shelter  even  my  poor  soul,. 
Which  writhed  in  anguish  at  the  ignorance 
That  set  such  piteous  penance  for  Myself. 

A  strong  revulsion' 'seized  my  consciousness; 
1  vowed  to'cherish  itnd  protect  and  cfire' 
For  that  which  I  could  no  more  compre)i6nd 
In  all  its  wondrous  mechanism  than       '  • 
I  could  create  the  thing  I  called  Myself;' 
I  saw  that  I,  the  Master  of  the  House;  ;' 
Must  learn  his  lessons  whilst  he  dwells  therein ; 
Must  look  out  through  its  windows  at  the  world  : 
Must  briiig  his  senses  up  to  altitudes 
Which  purge  them  of  unnatural  intent ; 
Must  keep  the  he^rt  of  this  sbme  earthly 4iome 
As  sweet  and  clean  and  pnre  and  free  frdra  stain 
As  he  would  have  his  very  soul  to  bej  • 
Must  sweep  the  cobwebs  and  the  dust  away. 
And  let  the  sunlight  into  every  room ! 

And  this,  through  many  rounds  of  trying  days,  •  * 

I  strove  to  do;  my  efforts  crowned,  at  last, 

With  some  success.    And  then  it  wa^  I  dared. 

(My  dwelling  made  quite  clean  and  orderly) 

To  ask  Experience  to  come  to  me, 

And  make  me  know  the  A,  B,  O,  of  Life, 

And  how  to  crawl,  then  walk,  then  climb,  then  soar ! 

Aiiain  I  heard  the  soft  vibrating  tones 

Which  thrilled  me  as  I  listened  : 

"  0  my  child, 
The  first  and  hardest  lesson  of  all  life 
Thou  hast  already  mastered  ;  and  the  rest 
Will  follow,"  said  Experience  :  *'and  I 
Perforce  must  teach  thee  as  none  other  ran— 
For  nil  of.  Wisdom  that  ex'tstn  is  mine 
To  fetch  to  thee  and  add  to  that  great,  store 
Of  Ivlng  truths  I'll  helji  thee  make  thine  own. 
But  be  thou  patient;  let  thy  steps  be  slows 
Tl:e  path  before  tJiee — that  which  thou  .must  tread 
Thfongh  trying  sun  and  rain,  through  frost  and  fi 
}s  called  Eternity. 
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THERE  IS  NO  RELIGION  HIGHER  THAN  TRUTH. 

[FamUij  motto  of  the  Maharajahs  of  Benares.] 


OLD  DIARY  LEAVES.'^ 

Fourth  Series,  Chapter  II. 

THOSE  who  follow  me  tlnt)ugJi.a1l  these  iucidents  of  past  years,  are 
,  virtual ly  watching  the  building  up  of  the  structure  of  the  Tlieoso- 
phical  Society  course  by  course  from  its  foundation-stone  to  its  €nia]s, 
the  Slow  but  sure  t»rec,tion  of  the  modern. temple  of  Theosophy.  They 
know,  as  ont^^idersdo  not,  who  were  \i^  architects  and  builders  and  what 
it  would  have  been  without  them. 

When  '  I  look  iih rough  my  papers  of  those  days  of  stress  and 
sto^m,ai)d  r^ad  the  letters  written  me  fnom  exile  by  Mrae.  BJavatsky, 
the  soleiT^n  feeling,  comes  over  mothat  the  binding  mortar  of  its  blocks 
wassiiiTened  by  the  blood,  of. her  lieart  andiju  her  anguish  were  they  laid. 
Ske  was  Ihe  teacher,  I  the  pupil ;  she  the  misunderstood  and  insulted 
messenger  of  the  Great  Ones,  I  the  ipraetical  bj'ain  to  plan,  the  right 
hand  to  work  out  the  practical  detail^.  Undec  the  Hindu  classification, 
she  would  be  the  teaching  Brahmin,  I  the  fighting  Kshattriya;  under 
the  Buddhist  one,  she  would  be  the  Bhikshu,  I  the  working  DySkya, 
or  laic  It  is. painful  beyond  words  to  read  her  correspondence  from 
Europe  and  see  liow  she  suffered .  from  various  causes,  fretting  and 
worrying  too  often  over  mai*e8*  nests.  Out  of  the  sorest  grievances  I 
select  the  defection  of  T.  Subba  Rao  ;  the  admission  into  the  Theosophist 
by  the  ^ob-li!(iitor  (whom  she  had  herself  appointed)  of  articles  which 
she  considered  antagonistic  to  the  Trans'- Himalayan  teachini^s;  the 
refusal  of  Subba Hao  to  edit  the  "  Secret  Doctrine"  MSS.,  contrary  to 
his  original  promise,  although  she  had  bad  it  type-copied  at  a  cost  of  £80 
and  sent  me  for  that  purpose  ;  his  wholesale  condemnation  of  it ;  the 
personal  quarrels  of  various  European  colleagues  ;  the  war  between 
Mr.  Judge  and  Doctor  Ooues,  in  America  ;  the  threatened  renewal  of 
persecmion  against  her  if  she.  returned  to   India,,  as  we  begged   her 

*  Three  volamee,  in  series  .of  tliirty  ^Iv^pien,  iNKsiAg  the  history  of  the, 
Theoso|)bical  Society  from  its  beginnings  at  New-  '^orky  have  appeared  in  the.  Theo^- ' 
jfhist^  »od  the  first  volume  is  ayaiUbto  in  boo)c  form.  Price,  cloth,  Rs.  3-8-0  o^' 
jjaper,  Rs.  ?-3A 
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to  do;  her  lack  of  time  for  writing  for  a  great  Rnasian  review, 
from  which  she  derived  the  money  for  her  support,*  and  the  conse- 
qnent  necessity  for  depending  upon  the  liberality  of  some  London 
friends  ;  and,  lastly,  the  discovery  of  the  black  treachery  of  two 
Western  women  whom  she  had  regarded  as  her  friends.  She  unraveled 
plots  to  oust  us,  to  turn  me  away  from  Adyar  and  put  another  in  my 
place,  and  to  use  her  as  the  centre  of  a  new  society  to  be  formed  in 
Europe,  and  again  and  again  warned  me  to  be  on  my  guard.  Uu; 
doubted ly  there  was  some  such  scheme  latent  in  the  minds  of  seme,  but 
it  never  came  to  aught,  for  two  reasons,  viz :  (I)  She  refused  point- 
blank  to  lead  any  society  that  did  not  recognize  Adyar  as  its  central 
head,  and  (2)  I  was  not  the  sort  of  person  to  be  easily  drijFen  away 
from  a  post  where  1  had  been  put  on  guard  by  the  Masters  and  by  them 
bidden  to  hold  it  to  the  end  of  my  life.  She  begs  me,  on  the  score  of 
the  ''real,  more  than  fraternal  affection''  she  has  for  me,  her  "in- 
ternal, not  external,  loyalty'*  to  me  as  her  ^'colleague,  chum  and 
co-worker  in  Master's  work  "  to  break  up  the  Indian  part  of  the  con- 
spiracy. In  another  letter  she  writes  :  "  I  love  you  more  than  any  one  on 
earth  save  Master,  my  friendship  and  brotherly  affection  for  you  are 
eternal,  and  if  you  believe  me  capable  of  going  back  on  you,  let  alone 
the  T.  S.,  then — yon  are  a — ."  Her  use  of  the  word  **  eternal  "  has  a 
deeper  meaning  than  appears  on  the  surface,  as  those  who  have  traced 
back  the  mutual  relations  of  us  two  in  past  lives  (both  men  in  them  all) 
will  understand.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  this  .is  not  the  first  time  that  we 
have  been  closely  associated  in  the  evolutionary  paths  of  our  two 
entities.  One  day,  in  despair  on  t;he  discovery  of  a  case  of  treachery 
which  had  nearly  cost  her  the  friendship  of  some  of  our  ablest  colleagues, 
she  writes  that  here  is  one  more  case  going  to  prove  that  we  two  ought 
to  place  absolute  trust  in  no  third  party  whomsoever,  but  to  stick 
together  all  the  stronger  as  each  new  ease  of  disloyalty  shows  itself. 

In  answer  to  my  protest  against  her  taking  up  the  editorship  of 
ihe  projected  new  magazine,  Lucifer ,  while  still  nominally  editor  of 
the  Theosophist ^f  she  assures  me  most  earnestly  that,  it  shall  never  be 
allowed  to  hurt  our  magazine,  but  will  be  rather  a  '*  supplement  to  it," 
and  sent  me  a  joint  note  froni  the  founders  of  tlie  T.  P.  C.  that  the 
scheme '* emanated  from  members  of  the. London  Lodge  who  wish  to 
see  the  movement  active  in  England,  Europe,  and  the  West  generally," 
and  circulate  the  teachings  which  had  been  given  them.  She  wrote  me 
that  to  start  Luci/er  and  publish  the  **  Secret  Doctrine"  a  Theosophical 
Publishing  Company,  with  a  subscribed  capital  of  £1,500,  had  been 
formed  and  registered.  As  regarded  her  return  to  India  she  had  no 
heart  for  it  if  Subba  Rao  was  to  be  her   enemy,  so  much  had  she   loved 

*  From  the  time  of  her  leaving  Adyar  I  had  sent  her  £20  monthly  until  the 
reserve  f  and  of  the  Theosophit^t  was  exhansted,  when  T  notified  her  that  unless  she 
oame  back  and  shared  my  crusts  she  would  Hhvh  to  find  Aopie  other  means  of 
support :  I  could  go  no  further. 

t  See  October  TheoBophititf 
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and  respected  him  ;  and,  besides,  ifc  had  been  reported  to  her  through 
third  parties  that  if  she  retomed  the  Government  woald  send  her  to 
prison  on  some  paltry  pretext-  This  was  the  sheerest  nonsense,  bat  she 
did  not  i*ea1ise  ifc,  so  positive  had  been  the  correspondents  (not  Hindns, 
of  course)  of  her  informants.  So  there  she  was,  hoping  and  yearning  to.be 
allowed  to  come  back  to,  as  she  writes,  at  least  die  in  India,*  yet  un- 
able to  get  out  of  her  London  engagements,  torn  by  conflicting  emo- 
tions, made  almost  wild  by  the  tone  of  my  letters,  which*  were  some- 
times very  harsh — as  I,  too,  had  enough  to  drive  a  more  nervous  man 
crazy— and  suffering  from  mortal  diseases  which  made  Hfc^  a  burden. 
Yet  through  all,  like  the  faithful  sentinel  of  Pompeii,  she  stuck 
to  her  duty,  passed  many  of  the  twenty-four  hours  at  her  desk, 
reconciled  enemies,  made  new  friends  enthusiastic,  and*  little  by  little, 
poored  into  receptive  minds  the  sublime  teachings  of  which  she  watf 
the  channel.  Ah!  cruel  world,  when  shall  you  have  another  Helena 
Peti-ovna  to  martyrise  ? 

One  very  sore  trouble  at  this  time  was  an  internal  agitation  within 
the  body  of  the  London  Lodge,  two  factions  having  sprung  up  under  the 
leading  of  some  of  our  strongest  people.  An  energetic  group,  sharing 
the  views  of  the  Foanders  as  to  the  necessity  for  carrying  on  a  vigorous 
public  propaganda,  clustered  about  H.P.B.,  while  what  might  be  called 
the  conservative  party  held  aloof.  The  uneasiness  kept  H.P.B.  in  a 
state  of  nervous  excitement  which  is  reflected  in  her  letters  to  me. 
Finally  a  party  of  fourteen  of  the  younger  persons  joined  to  form  the 
since  world-famous  Blavatsky  Lodge,  the  choice  of  the  title  being 
meant  as  a  publio  protest  of  loyalty  to  her  whose  name  had  been  so 
tarnished  in  the  Coulomb- Missionary  plot.  Writing  on  the  25th  May 
(1887)  from  Maycot^  she  says :  *'  We  have  fourteen  of  the  best  of  the 
members-  who  have  now  formed  a  new  lodge  and,  my  protests  notwith- 
standing, have  called  it  the  Blavatsky  Lodge  of  the  T.S.,"  and,  later, 
she  writes :  ^  The  Blavatsky  Lodge  (for  which  please  send  a  charter,  as 
it  is  already  annoanced  in  the  papers)  met  last  night,  the  7th  July,  at 
T.'s  beaaflful  villa." 

But  we  must  return  to  Mr.  Alexander  Fnllerton,  whose  arrival  at 
Adyar  was  noticed  at  the  end  of  the  last  chapter.  I  had  never  seen 
him  before — In  the  body — but  know  him  for  one  of  the  best  and  most 
honorable  and  unselfish  men  in  the  "  Aryan"  Branch  of  our  Society.  We 
bad  grown  so  rapidly  and  the  volunteer  staff  at  Headquarters  was  so 
small,  and  duty  so  imperiously  required  me  to  devote  the  greater  part 
of  each  year  to  travel,  that  I  could  not  help  letting  our  foreign  corres- 
pondence fall  into  arrears.  All  constitutional  authority  then  centering 
at  Adyar,  it  was  reasonably  expected  that  from  thence  teachings  would 
flow  out  to  our  distant  groups  of  sympathizers.  In  point  of  fact,  how- 
ever, there  was  nothing  of  the  kind ;  we  received    them  as    members, 


*  "  Heaven  knows,'*    she   wrifcea  **  that   my  only  dream  and  aspiration   is  to 
retaru  to  die  in  India.    But  the  T.  S.  must  not  be  oouvulsed  again.'* 
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Qrcdiied  ihw  fees,  issaed  ^htiv  clmrtei-s  and  diplomas,  and  then  bad  to 
leave  Uicfn  to  swim  for  themselves.  Oar  literatare  was  then  very 
scatity,  our  travelling  lecturers  few  :  there  was  no  Annie  Besant  nor 
Lilian  Edger   to  fire   their  hearts   with    zeal  and  enrapture   their  earb 

'with,*'  word- perfect *'  discourses.  I  needed,  above  all,  a  Private  Secre- 
tary, .  <^nd  thipugh  Mr.  Judge  this  came  to  the  knowledge  of  my 
con]pat;,'ip(s^and  Mr.  Fullerton  offered  his  services  free  of  cost.     He  had 

*  Wen  at  Aciyair  sU  days  when  I  arrived  from  my  long  Northern  tour  and 
I*fq^d,liiiiiriii  a. fhost  uncomfortable   state  of  mind.     Instead  of  A dyar 

;  giying  hti^i^^i^  "  brassed  rest  "  it.  did  me,  it  drove. him  frantic  with  its 
.monot<o|iofu*8   (»klm.   *He;'was  like  the  naval   engineer  who  cannot  sleep 
v^en  his  engip^  siope-,  and   he  .  declared    that  if  he  should   stop  there 
anolher  mbn^l)  he  a)Bioi;^id  fear  for   his  mental    balance.     It  was  a  queer 
qaso  fortney^for  wl^il^'  my  dear   colleague  felt  wretched  away  from  the 
itMir  of "  ^ev?"  Yi)rk"r8tffi^et8,  I    was   happiest    when   my   long  journey- 
ings  ended und'  I,  cQuld  have  the  absolub  peace  of   Adyar.     However, 
one  man  cauiSot  re^  for  the  other  and  he  is  wise   who  acts  accorxL- 
ingly.     Mr.     Falterton    stayed   with    me  until    the  l;^th,   and    then 
departed  for  Bombay  and  the  mail  steamer  homeward,  after  an  ex- 
perience of    nine    days    bf  ^  our   silence   and   our  Spartan  fare  ;  for 
he  was  a  Philadelphian,  and  I  doubt  if  any   native  of  that  town  of 
fat  living  and  peerless  hoilsekeeping  can   be  long<x>nient  to*  domicile 
elsewhere,  however  resigned  ho  may   force   himself  to  seem^     It  waa 
I  who  urged  him  strongly  to  return  to  New  York   and   help   Judge 
Ijttild  up  our  American  movement,  for  I  foresaw  the  utter  hopelessness 
of  his  trying  to  fit  ihto  our  Indian  frame.     I  feared  the  worst  might 
happen,  and  he  was  too  valuable  a  worker  to  waste.  He  had  been  appoint- 
ed a  Delegate  from  American  Branches  to  our  Convention,  so  he   left 
with  us  an  official  greeting  and  Report  to  read  for  him.  .  In  it  he  says  : 
**  I  much   regret   that  my  sudden  departure   ftt>m   India,    necessita- 
ted by  the  state  of  my  health,  obliges  me  to   leave  in  the   hands  of  the 
Seci-etary  ai-eport  which  I  should  otherwise  offer   in   person.     Having 
come  to  India  to  place  my  services  as   Private  Secretary  at  the  disposal 
of  the  President,  I  was  commissioned  to  act  as  dele^iate*  .  .    ...   . 

After  a  stay  at  Adyar  of  little  more  than  a  week,  my  steadily 
increasing  iU-bealth  compelled  me  to  reluctantly  abandon  my  post  and 
to  leave  India."  (Report  12th  Convention  T  &,  1888).  It  did  not 
strike  either  of  us  then,  as  it  does  me  now,  that  he  was  permitted  to 
come  to  India  just  for  him  to  get  in  touch  with  us,  to  take  a  plunge,  as  it 
were,  into  its  all-potent  aura  so  as  to  impregnate  him  with  the  occult 
infiuence,  and  then  hurried,  back  to  work,  as  he  has  ever  since  then 
worked,, with  quenchless  ardor  and  loyalty  for  the  Great  Idea,  even 
when  most  of  those  he;  then  followed  as  leaders  should  fall  off  and 
.  become  foes  ;  he,  *'  faithful  found  among  the  faithless."  Surely  the 
ways  of  the  Unseen  Ones  are  inscrutable. 

The  regular  weekly  meeting  of  the  Executive  Council  was  held  on 
the  Sunday  after  my  return,  and  after  a  peaceful  session  adjourned  with- 
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oat  a  row,  contrary  to  tlie  expectations  of  some,  as  the  strained  relations 
of  H.  P.  B.  with  two  of  the  members  made  the  more  timid  ones  very 
nervous.  I  felt  the  strain  at  once  bnt^raanaged  things  so  as  to  prevent 
the  hatching  of  mischief.  Mr.  Oakley  having  declared,  that  he  hiew 
the  Police  had  special  orders  to  watch  us  and  were  keeping  us  under 
close  espionage,  I  at  once  took  up  the  gauntlet  and  said  I  should  call 
on  the  Police  Commissioner  the  next  day  and  bring  .him  to  breakfast. 
I  had  to  laugh  when  a  Hindu  colleague  came  to  me  after  timo  adjourn- 
ment, laid  his  hands  on  my  shoulders,  and  said  *'  You  always  bring 
peace  !"  and  fell  to  sobbing.  *^  Capital  idea,''  I  exclaimed,  **  I 
^hall  adopt  this  as  my  motto — Uhi  mm  ibipaxl  "  a' good  one  for  a  P.  T 
S.i  it  would  seetafi. 

As  promised,  I  did  bring  Colonel  Weldoif,  Inspector-Greneral  of 
Police, 'to  breiikfast  a  couple  of  days  later,  and  had  to  almost  f dree  him 
to  look  at  our  books,  including  our  Membership  Roll.  He  said  he  had 
DO  such  special  orders  as  I  spoke  of  and  he  was  perfectly  satisfied  that 
our  Society  had  no  political  cha^acte^  whatever.  We  were  not  under 
saspicidn  and  somebody  bad  been  telling  tnean  untruth.  But  I  deter- 
mined not  to  stop  there.  »  From  our  landing  in  India,  eight  years  before, 
neither  H.  Pi  B.  nor  I  had,  save  while  at  Simla,  even  left  a  card  at  a 
Government  House,  nor  curried  favor.  It  now  seemed  to  me  that  per- 
haps we  bad  made  a  mistake,  Und  by  keeping  aloof  from  Europeans  had 
made  possible  the  spread  among  Hindus  of  such  stupid  rnmots  as  the 
abov^:  I  would  call  on  the  Gfovernor.  So,  a  little  later  I  was  granted  an 
aodientfe  by  Lord  Connemara  and  we 'spent  an  hour  in  friendly  talk 
about  Theosophy  and  our  Society.  He  exprassed  a  wish  to  read  some 
of  car  literature,  so  I  sent  him  some.  The  next  day  came  an  invitation 
fo  a  dance  tit  Government  House,  and  since  then  I  have  been  on  the 
**  Government  House  List,"  i c,  am  recognized  as  "respectalble,"  and  re- 
ceive the  official  cards  regularly  to  all  the  important  functions.  To 
keep  myself  en  evidence,  I  .always  show  myself  there  for  a  half  hour  at 
least,  and  sotbe  last  vestige  of  constraint  between  the  Government  and 
ourselves  has  disappeared. 

One  of  H.  p.  B.'s  groundless  worries  w^s  that,  as  she  was  the 
registered :£dttor  und  half  owner  of  the  TAeo«opAiW,  it  was  poissible  for 
her  to  bepnt'  into ;  an  extremely  awkjvard*  position  if  her  Sub-Editor 
should  take  it  into  his  head  to  insert,  while  I  happened  to  be  on  my 
tnkvels,  Kpme  paragraph  of  a  seditious  character.  He  being  irresponsible, 
the  whole  legal  responsibility  would  fall  on  her  shotilders,  and  if  a 
criminal  case  wer^  instituted  it  would  prevent  her  from  leinrnin^  to 
India.,  She  begged  me  to  put  my  n^me  on  the  cover  as  Editor  and  to 
make  the  corresponding  change  in  the  registry.  So  I. did  thut  latter  on 
the  1st  November  (1887)  and  thus  relieved  her  of  her  anxiety. 

Repairs  and  constructions,  the  buying  of  books  for  the  Library  and 
other  domestic  matters  took  up  a  good  deal  of  my  .  time.  We  have 
excellent  chances  at  Madras  for  buying  books  at  nominal  prices 
as  there  are  many  book*>saIes   throughout   the  year  ;  some  of  the  large 
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British  booksellers  get  rid  of  their  surplus  sfock  in  this  way  and  thei-e 
are  always  sales  of  private  libraries  being  held.  I  have  bought  books 
worth  £25  for  less  than  the  same  number  of  rupees,  and  I  do  not  think 
I  have  had  to  pay  even  as  much  as  a  rupee  each  on  the  average  for  the 
several  thousand  volumes  I  have  put  on  the  shelves  of  the  Adj^ar  Li- 
brary. As  for  our  3,000  or  so  of  o!d  palm-leaf  MSS.,  we  have  got 
them'for  nothing  or  next  to  nothing  by  the  kind  help  of  our  South 
Indian  members. 

About  this  time  the  learned  Pandit  N.  Bhashyacharya,  whom  I  had 
appointed  Pandit  of  the  Adj^ar  Library,  made  a  visit  of  inspeotion  to 
the  Government  Oriental  Library  in  Madras.  He  reported  that  there 
were  4,000  MSS.  there,  but  prophesied  that  within  a  very  few  years  our 
collection  would  surpass  it.  It  has  not  even  yet  (in  1899)  got  so  far  as 
to  do  that  as  regards  numbers,  bat  we  have  more  rare  and  valoablo 
ancient  works  and  onr  ooi  lection  is  said  to  be  on  the  whole  a  better  one. 
In  the  Oovernment  Library  there  are  hundreds  of  MSS.  of  books  which 
are  now  available  inr-:print5  such  as  Ramayana  and  Mahftbh&raliay  and 
consequently  the  olas  are  of  cojpparatively  little  antiqaariaa  value. 
When  we  realise  the  White  bequest,  we  shall  easily  double  the  sixe  of 
our  collection  and  within  a  short  time.  Meanwhile  the  Library  ia 
rapidly  and  steadily  growing  and  when  we  are  in  a  poeition  to  OTgaaiie 
onr  contemplated  stafE  of  pandits,  copyists  and  translators,  the  coUec- 
tlon  will  be  quite  big  enoc^b  to  keep  them  busy.  As  soon  aa.  may  bd, 
I  hope  to  begin  the  regular  issue  of  texts  and  translations  of  ancient 
classics,  for  gift  and  exchange  with  other  libraries  and  learned  soci^ties^ 
gifts  to  poor  pandits  and  Orientalists,  and  sale  to  regular  sabscribws. 
What  a  pity  that  Mr.  White  could  not  have  lived  to  see  bow  much  good 
bia  bequest  will  do. 

On  the  24th  November,  Pandit  Bhashyacharya  and  I  left  for  Ban- 
galore to  fulfil  engagements  for  lectures.  He  spoke  once  in  Telngn, 
once  in  Tamil  and,  on  the  30th,  lectured  an  hour-and-a-ha1f  in  Sanskrit 
as  fluently  as  if  it  were  his  own  vernacular.  This  was  to  an  association 
of  Sanskrit  pandits  e^eoially,  bat  a  large  audience  of  Hindus  listened 
to  him  wit-h  the  closest  attention.  I  gave  several  lectures  in  Englii^, 
admitted  many  candidates  to  membership,  presided  at  the  Anniversary 
celebration  of  our  local  Branch,  and  received  daily  roomf  nls  of  enquirers. 
On  December  2nd,  I  was  back  again  at  Adyar  and  i^samed  the  usual 
round.  My  little  compilation  of  Golden  Rules  of  Buddhism^  which  I  sent 
to  the  High  Priest  Snmangala  for  official  approval,  was  now  given  to 
the  printer  and  published,  as  also  was  Pandit  Bhashyacharya's  Vinsh' 
bkadvUa  Catechism. 

At  a  Government  House  function  on  the  12th  I  met  the  Hon.  Geoi^e 
K.  Cnrzon,  eldest  son  of  the  Earl  of  Scarsdale,  who  was  on  one  of  his 
long  journeys  to  the  East,  and  who  seemed  greatly  interested  in  us  and 
our  ideas.  He  came  over  the  next  day  to  see  our  Library,  and  we  had 
(tnother  long  talk  on  theosophical  matters,    to  onr  mutual  satisfaction, 
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apparently.  I  formed  a  very  high  opinion  of  his  character  and  abilities, 
and  now  that  he  is  hack  in  India  as  Baron  Cnrsson  of  Kedclston  in  the 
post<of  Viceroy,  this  estimate  has  been  amply  borne  ont  by  his  speeches 
and  actions.  Certainly,  he  bids  fair  to  be  the  best  Governor-General 
we  have  ever  had,  t«kiiig  htm  all  in  all.  When  his  appointment  was  an* 
nonnced  in  London  I  wrote  him  a  friendly  note  of  congratulation,  and 
was  very  glad  to  learn  in  response  that  he  kept  a  pleasant  recollection 
of  his  visit  and  onr  discussions.  Since  I  have  been  in  India— say  twenty 
years — we  have  had  no  one  to  compare  with  him,  in  my  opinion.  He 
wonld  make  a  splendid  Theosophist.  Let  nshope  he  will  when  he  retires 
from  politics. 

Among  the  events  of  the  month  was  a  flying  visit  from  London  of 
Mrs.  Cooper  Oakley  to  her  hnsband,  and  her  departure  on  the  21st.  On 
the  same  day  the  carpenters  finished  the  shelving  in  the  Library  and  we 
began  to  transfer  the  books  there.  The  first  one  placed  on  the  shelves 
was  **  Isis  Unveiled,"  as  being  the  pioneer  of  all  onr  theosophical  litera- 
ture. 

The  Delegates  to  the  Convention  now  began  arriving,  and  soon  the 
whole  of  our  house*room  was  oocnpied.  It  is  always  a  strange  sight  to 
European  friends  to  see  the  place  filled  at  night  by  camping  Indian 
delegates.  Each  brings  his  sleeping-mat  and  rng  and  his  pillow,  and 
makes  his  choice  of  his  share  of  floor-area  to  spread  them  on.  By 
10  o*clock  every  corner  is  occupied,  the  lights  are  reduced  to  a  mini- 
mum,  and  the  snorers  make  music  for  the  rest.  I  have  in  mind  two 
or  three  of  these  tromhone-players  who  are  entitled  to  the  championship 
medal.  At  times,  when  sitting  at  my  desk  upstairs  in  our  vast  house, 
I  have  heard  such  a  row  downstairs  that  I  thought  there  must  be 
quarrelling,  and  have  gone  down  io  suppress  it ;  hut  it  has  proved  to  be 
only  onr  champions,  lying  on  their  backs  with  open  mouths,  and  doing 
their  best  to  break  up  that  Advar  silence  which  was  so  nncomfortable 
to  Mr.  Fullerton ! 

The  Maharaja  of  Dnrburglia  (F.  T.  S.)  played  us  a  scurvy  trick  by 
telegraphing  an  offer  to  give  ns  Rs.  25,000  in  one  lump  sum,  instead 
of  bis  usual  donation  of  Bs.  1,000  per  annum,  as  the  larger  sum,  if  put 
at  4  per  cent,  interest  would  yield  us  that  amount  in  perpetuity.  But 
he  never  paid  either  it  or  even  the  yearly  thousand  thereafter !  Yet 
biB  poblic  charities  amounted  to  an  enormons  sum  during  the  course  of 
his  life.  What  was  his  reason  for  his  faithlessness  towards  us  he  never 
explained. 

The  autumn  monsoon  rains  should,  by  good  rights,  be  over  by  the 
second  week  in  December,  but  this  year  (1887)  they  altered  their 
programme.  On  the  25th  it  rained  heavily  all  day,  the  next  day  **  this 
fearful  storm  continues  and  upsets  our  calculations  sadly,"  on  the  third, 
the  river  ran  bank-f  qU  and  the  grounds  were  flooded.  This  caused 
the  greatest  inconvenience  to  the  Delegates,  who  had  t<>  go  to  some 
distance  from  the '  house  for  their  meals  and  bathing,  yet  nevertheless 
we  had  sixty-seven  at  the  opening.   Leadbeater  and  Dharmapala  arrived 
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from  Ceylon  on  the  29tlr)  and  the  Convention  went  off  very'weU,  A  very- 
large  crowd  attended  the  Anniversary  delebratibn  in  town  on  the  28th/ 
Befoi^e  the  adjournment  of  the  Convention  127  Delegates. had  legiitered. 
The  Indran  National  Congress,  a  political  body,  met  in  Madras  tliis 
year,  and  as  most  of  its  leading,  men  wei-e  members' of  oar  Society; 
thdr- absence  from  Adyar  injuriously  affected  the  namerical  strength  at 
our  Convention.  By  the  last  day  of  the  year  all  had  gone,  and  so  closed 
a  fruitful  and  important  chapter  of  our  history.  Daring  the  twelve-^ 
month  we  had  published  twenty-eight  books,  pamphlets  and  magazines, 
added  twenty-five  new  Branches,  and  largely -iocreHsed  our  membership. 
On  the  3Ist  December,  after  deducting  four  charterri  as  lapsed,  we  had 
133  living  Branch  charterji/geographioaUy  distributed  as  follows:— 

India  96  ;  Burma  3;  Ceylon. 8  ;'  England  2;  Scotland  1  ;  Ireland  1  ; 
Finance  1;  Germany  I;  U.  S.  A.  13  (7  newly  formed^  ;  Greece  I  ;  Holland' 
1 ;  Russia  I ;  West  lndie.4  2  ;  Africa  1  ;  Australia  1.  These  figures  show 
how  widespread  our  influence  had  beconre,»how  many  seed-beds  of 
thought  had  been  established.  In  the  President's  annual  address 
ivas  given  a  historical  resume  and  explanation  of  the  original  constitu- 
tion of  the  Society  and  its  modification  to  keep  pace  -  with  its  expansion- 
front  one  small  group  at  New  York  to  a  world -covering  body,  witit 
Branches  to  be  counted  by  scores  and  members  by '  thousands.  Tt> 
concludes  with  these  words  which,  for  the  benefit  of  new  members  may* 
profitably  be  quoted  here  :—     •    ;   . 

"  "This  is  a  Society  without  means,  wifchont  patronage,  with  social 
prejudice  arrayed  against  it,  and  vested  interefets  its  natnral  foes;  a- 
Society  which  appeals  to  no  sectarian  loyalty,  holds  out  no  worldly  indnce- 
raent,  but  iha  revp^se«  to  those  who  join  its  ranks;  a  Society  professedly 
devoted  lo  the  HtHdy  and  propagation  of  philosophy,  the  declared  foe  of  vii^e, 
and  censor  pf  selfish  indulgence;  tcaehini^  the  highest  nioral  ideal, 
afiirming  the  es&ential  unity  of  religions  and  the  necessary  supremacy  of , 
truth  over  all ;  yet  we  see  it  within  the  short  space  of  ten.  years  spreading 
over  a  good  portion  of  the  Earth's  surface,  having  chartered  137  Branches,' 
of  which  only  four  have  lapsed,  and  iiith  men  of  all  the  old  religions  its 
enthnsia:<tic  adherents.  Whether  the  Society  has  been  riding  on  the  crest  of 
a  wave  of  thought,  caused  by  the  gerteral  upheaval  of  old  prejudices',  ot  itself 
has  been  a  strong  power  behind  the  wave,  it  is  not  for  ns  to  say  y  but  the 
pregnant  fact  is  that  it  exists  and  is  a  social  force  of  the  day,  with  a 
prospect  of  a  prolonged  and  useful  career.  It  is— it  must  be,  due  to  the 
breadth  of  its  platform  and  the  judiciousness  of  its,  policy  of  tolerance  and. 
brotherly  good  will  towards  all," 

Twelve  years  have  ooipe    and   gone    since   then   yet   the   impetus 
behind  us  has  never  slackened,  the  vital  force  within    thp  Society  never, 
been  spent;  disasters  have  not  wrecked  us,  secessions   npt, weakened  us, 
the  fountain  of  ancient  wisdom  not  ceased  to  fiow.     Hands   across  tlie 
seas  and  around  the  globe,  brothers,  for  in  union  is   Qur   hope  and   pnrt 
power  to  do  good.  .     , 

H.  S.  OjiCOTT-  , 
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THE  ASTRAL  LIGHL 
(Gonchtded  from  page  83.) 

AS  the  Astral  Li^ht  retains  indelibly  ihe  tracefl  and  pictures  of  all 
which  happens,  so  it  is  found  that  all  material  things,  being  based 
upon  etheric  matter,  h'kewise  retain  impressions  of  all  with  which 
they  may  have  been  concerned,  whether  remote  or  near,  and  as  there 
are  latent  facultiesin  the  human  mind  which  correspond  to  this  latent 
stat«  of  matter,  so  there  has  arisen  the  art  known  as  Psychoraetry, 
which  depends  upon  thepe  faculties  and  impressions.  Most  peopliB 
possess  the  power-io  put  in  practice  the  psychometric  art  in  some  degree, 
and  a  few  well-conducted  experiments  will  repay  the  trial.  The  method 
isi,  to  fake  a  number  of  odd  things,  such  as  bits  of  stone,  relics  of  wrecks, 
jewels,  or  anything  of  which  the  history  is  known  to  all  but  the  one 
who  makes  the  trial — or  at  least,  of  which  the  history  is  recoverable— 
and  then,  closing  the  eyes  and  holding  the  object  between  the  eyebrows, 
set  down  or  describe  the  .  incidents  which  appear  to  flit  before  the 
''  mind'«  eye*'  in  rapid  succession.  A  few  trials  will  show  that  these 
phantasmal  pictui^s  have  all  a  reference  to  the  history  of  the  objects 
upon  which  the  experiments  are  made. 

So  indestructible  are  these  records,  that  no  means  appear  to  exist 
by  which  they  can  be  eradicated.  We  may  grind  a  pebble  to  powder, 
yet  each  particle  of  it  will  retain  the  history  of  the  stone,  and  through 
proper  means,  that  can  nil  be  recovered.  Or  we  may  burn  the  object — 
it  makes  no  difference  ;  because  the  ashes  will  tell  all  the  story  as  well 
as  the  original  would  have  done.  Thus  all  things,  ns  so  many  vehicles 
of  the  ether  or  Astral  Light,  will  retain  impressions  of  all  that  has 
occurred  in  their  vicinity  ;  and  this  record  can  never  be  destroyed. 

But  these  impiessions  are  not  like  mei-e  drawings  or  photographs  ; 
for  aa  they  are  received  at  first  in  successive  series  and  waves  of  energy 
through  the  etber,  being  thus  preceded  and  succeeded  by  others,  so, 
owing  to  the  same  cyclic  or  periodic  law  which  causes  the  tides  to  flow 
and  recede — which  causes  the  systole  and  diastole  of  the  heart,  and 
which,  throughout  all  nature,  makes  alternate  periods  of  activity  and 
rest — it  is  through  this  periodic  law  that  the  impressions  upon  the 
astral  ether  have  their  periods  of  more  or  less  distinctness  and  activity. 

So  we  have  all  heard  of  those  shades  of  the  departed — vulgarly  called 
•'ghosts" — of  how,  in  some  old-time  mansion,  it  may  be,  there  comes 
round  a  certain  day  in  the  year,  or  a  certain  hour  in  the  night,  when 
the  shadowy  figure  is  seen,  or  the  tragedy  enacted.  And  these  are  but 
inatance.s  of  the  cyclic  law  again  and  again  bnnging  back,  in  the  inex- 
orable procession  of  time,  that  moment  when  the  climax  of  will  and 
passion  set  iu  motion  its  many  une<|ual  w^v^s  ip  the  ^ther  which,  grad^ 
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nally  working  oni  all  their  variations,  at  length  reach  once  again  to 
that  exact  state  in  which  they  were  first  impressed,  and  then  once  more 
bring  about  an  exact  repetition  of  all  the  circnmstances  which  charac- 
terised that  first  movement.  Thus  there  is  a  story  of  a  strange  wailing 
sound  of  monrnfal  cries  which,  on  a  certain  night  in  the  year,  is  heard 
at  an  old  family  seat  in  England  ;  and  the  origin  of  these  cries  was  not 
known.  Bat  on  enquiry,  and  after  mnch  research  both  occalt  and 
otherwise,  it  was  discovered  that  long  ago,  in  the  darkness  of  the  middle 
ages  and  the  time  of  the  crusades,  a  member  of  the  family  who  then 
held  the  place  had  been  killed  in  Palestine  ;  and  the  strange  souuds 
heard  were  the  astral  echoes  of  the  wailing  cries  of  the  mourners  who, 
in  true  Oriental  fashion,  had  used  them  when  the  body  was  conveyed 
to  its  last  rest.*  And  thus  the  sound  of  lamentation,  impressed  by 
whatever  weird  combination  it  may  have  been  upon  the  Astral  Light, 
has  gone  on  manifesting  itself  in  it»  appointed  time  throngh  the  long 
waste  of  seven  hundred  years  ;  and  will  doubtless  so  oontinue  until  such 
time  as  its  energy  may  become  spent,  when  the  sounds  will  cease — but 
the  astral  record  will  never  grow  dim  or  be  lost. 

It  wafi  this  periodic  swing  of  the  astral  waves  upon  which  tho 
Ifcstrologers  of  Babylon,  of  Persia,  of  India,  and  of  old  Egypt  and  more 
modern  Arabia,  depended  for  the  success  of  their  occult  calculations  ; 
for  t^ey  thought  that  if  they  could  measure  the  periods  of  the  planets 
and  predict  the  return  of  their  many  configurations  among  themselves 
and  with  the  stars,  they  might  know  when  the  events  which  had  attend- 
ed the  former  appearance  of  those  aspects  of  the  heavens  would  return 
again.  .  For  they  looked  upon  the  astral  ether  as  the  vehicle  and  means 
by  which  all  natural .  forces  were  bound  together ;  and  not  perhaps 
helieving,  as  so  many  in  this  materialistic  age  have  so  wrongly  taught, 
that  the  celestial  bodies  had  any  physical  influence  aciing  directly  upon 
man,  they  yet  believed  that  ns  all  nature  was  one  continuous  chain,  the 
repetition  of  the  same  cosmic  positions  would  necessarily  mean  the  re- 
currence of  the  same  etherio  wavefi,  and  then  analogous  mundane  events 
would  follow,!  More  than  this  ;  they  concluded  that  the  evil'thoughts  of 
humanity  running,  as  we  may  say,  iato  masses  in  the  ether,  as  the  rain- 
drops and  the  rivers  do  into  the  ocean,  would  like  it  run  also  into  a  rhyth- 
mic motion  and  regularly  increasing  swing  which,  gradually  becoming  of 
more  and  more  force  as  the  ages  and  cyclic  periods  rolled  on,  and  in 
turn  communicating  the  same  impulse  to  the  matter  of  the  earth,  ihere 
would  at  last  come  a  time  when  the  cohesion  of  the  rocks  and  the  st^il- 
ity  of  the  continents  could  no  longer  stand  the  awful  strain  3  and  when 
consequently  the  whole  would,  like  the  overcharged  thunder-cloud, 
give  way  in  one  enormous  crash,  when  a  whole  continent  would  disappear 
beneath  the  ocean  waves,  some  two-thirds  of  its  inhabitants  perishing 
with  it.^     And  they  pointed  out   what  stars  had  held   certain  positions 

•  Loadboater,  "  The  Aatr»l  Pluoe/'  pp.  724—7.  . 
t  Chambors*  Dictionary  (1727^  article  '*  Astrology." 
f  The  "  Astral  Light,"  pp.  38,  80,  89—92.  of. 
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when  these  great  cataclysms  wdt-e  said  io  have  occarred  in  the  past  ; 
assertiug  that  when  they  again  reached  those  positions  and  configura- 
tions, the -same  effects  woald  reappear* 

It  is  to  the  Astral  Ligbt  that  we  are  to  look  for  the  explanation  of 
all  spectral  appearances,  and  of  all  those  evocations  of  the  shadowy  pro- 
totypes of  the  departed  which  were  sought  to  be  effected  by  the  sorcery 
of  Medieval  Magic,  and  the  effects  brought  about  by  modern 
spiritism  ;  t  nnd  they  are  therefore  of  many  kinds  and  degrees.  When 
a  number  of  people  join  in  the  effort  to  fuse  their  "  magnetic  "  or  auric 
emanations'  and  their  desires  in  such  a  manner  as  may  serve  to  create 
an  active  centre  in  the  ether,  it  will  not  infrequently  follow  that  they 
may  thence  evolve  a  Bupaor  form  into  which  there  may  enter  some  living 
being  of  the  Astral  Light.  For  if  the  active  will  of  one  person  can, 
under  certain  oonditions,  evolve  a  form  in  which  his  own  consciousness 
may  function,  then  the  collective  intention  of  a  number  of  others  may 
do  the  same,  if  sufficiently  long  continued — that  is,  it  may  evolve  a 
form  capable  of  acting  as  the  vehicle  of  consciousness  of  some  kind,  and 
may  therefore  serve  as  the  means  by  which  a  disembodied  being  may 
communicate  with  those  who  are  atill  in  the  flesh.  Or  again,  in  the 
cases  of  those  astral  doubles  of  the  departed  which  are  abandoned  by 
the  true  Ego  upon  the  astral  plane,  after  a  similar  manner  in  which  it 
has  previoQSly  abandoned  its  physical  body  at  death — in  this  case  the 
collective  force  of  the ''spirit  circle"  may  revitalise  this  abandoned 
double  ;  and  in  that  event  it  will  seem  that  it  is  the  real  person  wbp 
is  communicating.  For  the  failing  memories  impressed  on  the  double 
will  then  again  revive,  through  the  Astral  Light,  and  be  capable  of 
proving  the  identity,  while  yet  the  true  Ego  has  nothing  to  do  with 
it.  Quite  oft«n  the  double  in  question  has  no  more  to  do  with  the  real 
individual  than  his  photograph  might  have  ;  nor  is  the  Uiossage,  under 
such  circumstances,  any  more  original  than  is  that  of  the  phonograph— 
which  is  but  the  lifeless  replica  of  the  true  voice  Nevertheless,  in  the 
instances  of  people  who  have  only  recently  departed  from  the  earth; 
life,  and  are  consequently  bereft  only  of  the  physical  form,  tbf 
'*  spirit  circle'*  rs\9j  provide  the  means  by  which  the  departed. 
may  again  come'  into  touch  with  the  living  on  this  sidq;.  wd 
where  the  conditions  are  specially  favourable,  it  may  even  draw 
from  the  sitters  enough  material  particles  to  enable  it  tempo- 
larily  to  reclothe  itself  in  substantial  guise,  and  thus  appear  to 
all  inients  and  purposes  exactly  as  before  the  death  of  the  body.  But 
not  only  those  whose  bodies  had  recently  died  might  do  these  things  ; 
because  there  are  said  to  be  what  are  called  '*  earth-bound  "  Egos  which, 
instead  of  pursuing  the  usual  course,  will  remain  on  the  lower  strata  of 
ibe  Astral  Light  even  for  hundreds  of  years.  Such  is  said  to  be  the  case 
in  regard  to  Henry  Moore,  the  Platonist,  who  died  at  the  close  of  the 
17th  century — but  was  so  much  and  so  closely  addicted  to  bis  books  and 

'        iTgeo  8.D.,  II.,  525  uote,  828,  829,  u.e.  ~~ 

f  *'  The  Chariot  of  the  Flesh,*'  by  Hadley  Peek,  p.  57.  cf. 
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bis  studies  that  he  remains  at  thero  still— imaginiog  he  is  all  the  time 
in  his  library,  with  his  beloved  works  all  aboat  him— and  it  is  said 
that  he  has  still  to  remain  so  for  qaite  a  considerable  time  to  come.* 

For  it  is  a  special  feature  of  the  Astral  Light  and  its  various 
planes,  that  the  things  we  there  think  of  will  appear  (with  certain 
exceptions)  to  be  tangible  and  objective  fact8.  Our  thoughts  are 
really  things  ;  and  the  creative  or  formative  power  of  the  mind  is  so 
great  that  it  moulds  the  etheric  matter  with  the  greatest  facility — and 
the  forms  so  created  are  as  real  and  tangible  to  all  ^appearance,  as  are 
the  things  of  this  world  to  us  at  present.  But  to  those  who  have  true 
occult  knowledge  the  illusion  is  quite  transparent;  it  is  only  the 
uninitiated  who  are  decieved  thereby. 

Very  many  are  the  illusions  of  that  plane,  and  not  the  least  effective 
has  been  that  one  where  a  ^*  spirit-circle  "  has  sat  for  many  weary 
months,  or  even  years,  thinking  that  it  was  evolving  a  materialised  form 
for  some  great  roan  of  the  past  time,  and  getting  messages  and  teachings 
from  bim  which  tallied  most  wonderfully  with  the  ideas  of  the  sitters. 
And  small  wonder  they  did  so  :  for  in  many  cases  it  was  but  the 
astral  double  of  the  medium  masquerading  in  a  guise  which  the 
thoughts  of  the  sitters  had  for  the  time-being  imposed  upon  its  plastic 
nature — and,  thus  acting  as  the  mere  telepathic  reflector  of  their  own 
thoughts,  gave  them  back  their  own  ideas  and  nothing  more. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  masters  of  Occultism  have,  as  it  would  seem, 
endeavored  to  make  use  of  some  of  the  leaders  of  the  spiritist  movement, 
in  order  to  give  out  some  of  Their  Knowledge — at  least  it  would  appear 
to  have  bieen  so  in  the  case  of  Stainton  Mosesf— and  sometimes  chelas 
or  pupils,  who  could  transfer  their  consciousness  to  an  astral  form,  have 
communicated  through  these  circles.  But  the  conditions  are  generally 
the  very  reverse  of  what  an  occultist  would  choose  ;  because  the  great 
requisite  for  the  members  at  spirit  seances  is  to  keep  their  minds 
passive  and  receptive  — or,  as  it  were,  unreservedly  open  to  whatever 
the  denizens  of  the^- Astral  Plane  may  send  them.  The  occultist, 
c(mtpary  to  this,  seeks  to  render  his  mind  solely  his  own  servant,  and 
not'  awlabie  to  anything  or  any  one  else.  In  fact,  so  far  from  leaving 
it  oped  for  any  other  entity  to  use,  he  will  seek  to  cotitrol  it,  and  all 
lower  powers,  absolutely.  - 

It  is  the  harmony  and  unity  demanded  of  the  spirit-circle  which 
are  the  points  it  has  in  common  with  the  occult  schools,  and  which 
sometimes  make  it  possible  for  the  members  of  such  schools  to  use  such 
means.  And  they  do  it  in  order  to  set  going  a  counterblast  to  the 
materialistic  philosophy  current  some  years  ago — for  these  circles  are 
said  to  have  been  originally  started  by  an  occult  school  for  this  very 
purpose.^    But  they  thereby  opened  the  door  to  the   astral   region,  and 

•  Olcott'a  "  Old  Diary  Leaves,"  p.  288,  Vol.  I. 
t  '*  Old  Diary  Leaves,"  Vol.  i.,  p.   320. 
J  Leadbeater*8  "  Astral  Plane/'  pp.  78,  79. 
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it  ooald  Dot  again  be  closed.  The  result  has  been,  that  there  happened 
a  great  rush  of  the  beings  of  all  kinds  who  are  to  be  found  in  the  Astral 
Light,  all  seekiag  to  come  in  touch  with  whatever  they  could  of  physi- 
cal life  through  the  means  of  the  spirit-medium  ;  and  as  those  who  did 
so  were  mostly  such  as  by  their  earth-lives,  had  decidedly  fiot  "  laid  up 
treasures  in  heaTen,"  and  for  whom,  therefore,  the  astral  planes  held 
little  that  oould  attract,  they  were  not  a  desirable  sort  of  company  to 
keep.  For  those  who  have  remained  in  the  ether ic  or  astral  regions 
most  accessible  to  the  *'  circles,"  are  generally  doing  so  because  they 
have  not  yet  got  rid  of  their  earthly  passions  and  desires,  and  have  not 
made  such  use  of  their  thought-power  as  to  be  able  to  use  its  creative 
faculty  on  those  planes,  either  consciously  or  otherwise,  and  so  fipd 
themselves  bereft  of  their  physical  bodies,  while  not  by  any  means  freed 
of  their  consequences.  And  whenever  such  as  these  receive  a  fresh 
supply  of  vital  force  from  the  assembled  circle,  they  are  thereby  retard- 
ed the  more  from  getting  rid  of  their  difficulties,  and  kept  a  longer 
time  in  the  lower  astral  regions — thereby  having  their  evolution  retard- 
ed and  their  progress  checked. 

Yet,  in  spite  of  these  drawbacks,  modern  spiritism  has  done  good 
service  in  checking  the  growing  idea  that  there  was  no  life  beyond  the 
physical — that  when  the  grave  closed  over  the  body,  there  was  an  end 
to  the  individuality  as  well.  Where  it  appears  not  to  have  succeeded  so 
well,  is  in  aiding  the  progress  of  its  adherents  any  further  ;  since  they 
nearly  always  seem  to  have  been  satisfied  passively  to  receive  whatever 
they  might  get,  and  thus  made  little  or  no  real  advance.  They  do  not 
appear  to  have  learnt  to  manipulate  the  obscure  forces  of  nature  for  the 
benefit  of  humanity  ;  nor  have  they,  unless  in  a  very  few  exceptional 
cases,  learned  to  function  in  their  own  astral  bodies,  and  thereby  to 
rerve  the  cause  of  the  Masters  and  of  mankind  as  members  of  the  band 
of  "  Invisible  helpers."  *  On  the  contrary,  there  would  seem  to  have 
been  all  too  many  cases  where  the  poor  medium  has  become  the  unfortu- 
nate lunatic ;  and  where  the  health  of  the  body  has  been  sacrificed 
without  any  proportionate  gain  to  the  mind.  Such  things  as  these 
cannot  be  laid  to  the  charge  of  true  occultism,  nor  to  the  workers  of  the 
Theosophical  Society  who  have  kept  to  its  principles  and  practices. 

From  these  things  it  will  appear  that  tTie  Astral  Light  has  at  all 
times  been  the  great  medium  and  menstruum  through  which  all  magical 
performances  became  possible  ;  and  which  in  every  age  has  been  the 
special  province  of  the  magician  and  thaumaturgist.  Without  it  there 
conld  be  no  second  sight,  no  ghost-seeing,  no  psychometry — there 
wonld  be  no  crystal-gazing,t  (a  means  of  concentration  whereby  it« 
pictures  become  in  some  instances  more  objective)  and  none  of  the  arts 
of  the  diviner  wonld  be  available.  But  it  covers  vastly  more  than  these 
minor  details ;  for  in  its  aspect  as  the  great  storehouse  and  depository 
of  all  records,  it  is  the  imperishable  register  of  every  act,  thought,  deed, 

*  Cf.  Leadbeator's  work  thereon, 
f  "ArtMogicV'p.  170. 
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and  event  that  lias  ev^r  taken  pUee.*  In  all  the  varioas  religions 
systenia  of  the  world,  we  find  reference  to  some  version  of  what  is  called 
"  The  Book  of  the  Recording  Angel  "  ;  bnt  in  reality  this  is  the  astral 
ether,  and  in  the  days  when  those  religions  wew  actnal  psychic  or  spirit- 
ual systems,  not  mere  trades,  dead  creeds,  misunderstood  bundles  of 
old  observances  and  meaningless  mummery,  their  priests  are  said  to 
have  possessed  psychic  powers  which  enabled  them  to  look  into  this 
Omniscient  Book,  and  therein  to  read  not  only  the  past  history  of  the 
earth,  but  likewise  6f  every  man.f 

For  if  the  earth  has  its  sphere  of  aura  about  it  and  within  it, 
which  we  call  the  lower  stratum  of  this  ether,  so  also  has  every  individ- 
ual among  us ;  and  as  the  earth's  aura  is  the  storehouse  of  all  the 
records  of  its  history,  so  is  the  aura  of  each  human  being  doubtless  the 
real  seat  of  his  or  her  memory,  and  therefore  of  every  act  and  thought.^ 
Explain,  if  you  can,  how  it  is,  otherwise,  that  we  have  any  memory  at 
all ;  what  there  is  in  the  cerebral  ganglia  which  is  capable  of  retaining 
the  impress  of  long-past  events,  and  why  a  bit  of  nerve-tissue,  which 
you  may  dissect  and  "analyse  and  examine  to  any  extent  known  to 
science,  should  yet  have  this  subtle  power  of  retaining  an  enormous 
panorama  of  scenes  and  incidents  which  it  would  take  far  more  than  a 
whole  great  library  crammed  to  the  ceiling  to  hold,  if  recorded  by  any 
known  meand.  And  yet  all  this,  or  any  of  it,  is  not  to  be  found  by  aid 
of  knife  or  ecalpel,  by  chemistry  or  optics  ;  and  the  memories  of  a  life- 
tinle  add  not  one  grain  of  weight  to  the  brain  of  a  man  !  Because  it  is 
the  intangible  ether  which  holds  that  exhaustlcss  record  ;  and  its  very 
perfection  is  the  guarantee  that  it  is  not  subject  to  the  mutability  and 
constant  change  which  we  see  in  all  the  phases  of  material  things.  If, 
therefore,  that  special  differentiation  of  this  ether  which  we  dall  the 
Human  Aura  is  thus  to  be  looked  upon  as  containing  the  life-record  of 
evefy  man,  and  is  really  the  seat  of  his  memory,  then  by  the  Hermetic 
analogy  we  must  consider  the  aura  of  our  earth  or  the  Cosmos  as, 
correspondingly,  the  memory-seat  of  the  Deity,  or  ttiat  sura-total  of 
cousciousness  which  the  religious  call  Ood. 

Memory  has  ever'  been  a  pazzle  to  the  anatomist  and  the  physiolo- 
gist ;  who,  because  the^r  could  not  by  their  science  discover  anything 
like  v^hat  has  been  called  "  the  soul,''  have  upon  that  ground  denied 
that  there  was  any  immortal  part  to  man.  As  well  might  they  deny 
that  he  has  any  memory,  since  of  that  also  they  can  find  no  trace  in  the 
physical  body,  yet  no  one  in  his  senses  will  doubt  that  there  is  such  a 
thing,  whether  it  has  weight  or  no  weight,  material  or  not. 

Some  day,  and  perhaps  at  not  a  very  distant  one,  psychic  or  astral 
science  will  do  what  physical  science  has  not  yet  done,  and  will  make 
evident  the  means  by  which  this  imperishable   record   may  be  made 

•  Nizida's  **  Astral  Light,"  pj*,  98,  96,  164,  156. 

t  02>,ct^p.  72. 

X  Of.  •*  Art  Magic,"  pp.  121,  123, 
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aocesaible  to  all,  a«  now  it  is  only  to  tbe  few.  And  tbjBn  will  the 
true  history  of  the  Cosipos  be  made  manifest  upon  indnbitable  evi- 
dence, and  in  full,  where  now  we  have  it  onlj  upon  authority,  and  in 
part.  For  the  scientist  will  then  be  able  to  check*  all  his  oonclugions 
abont  it  in  a  new  way— which  yet  is,  after  all,  bat  the  very  oldest. 
Then  he  will  be  able  to  see  the  foundations  of  the  Cosmos  laid,  in  the 
time  when  theeart^  '*  was  without  form  and  void,"  and  he  will  see  wbere 
and  how  far  hi;i  speculative  theories  of  solution  have  been  correct,  as 
also  where  they  are  to  be  amended.  The  theologian  may  then  give  up 
his  hair-splitting  creeds,  his  disputes  as  to  ritual  and  rites  and  cere- 
monies ;  and  he  will  see  upon  what  his  religion  was  actually  founded, 
as  also  how  far  and  in  what  way  he  has  depart.ed  from  its  spirit. 
The  historian  will  then  perceive  what  were  the  real  incidents  in 
those  great  dramas  of  the  past,  of  which  he  has  now  but  a 
more  or  less  imperfect  outline — he  will  then  see  the  thoughts  of  the 
actors  therein,  as  well  as  their  deeds,  and  be  able  to  assign  to  each  his 
place,  in  a  way  that  now  he  is  unable  to  do.  The  chemist  will  then 
he  able  t^i  probe  ^o  the  veriest  radix  of  matter  as  he  knows  it  now,  and 
to  see  aU  its  workings,  where  now  he  sees  but  a  few  :  he  will  be  able  to 
note,  not  only  the  marshalling  of  the  atoms  in  a  given  compound,  but  the 
Y0ry  origin  and  building  and  size  of  those  aton^  themselves.  The 
physicist  can  then  see  the  uttermost  workings  of  what  he  calls  force, 
for  he  will  trace  all  its  spirals,*  all  its  wave.s,  a)l  its  many  convolu- 
tions and  windings,  and  be  able  to  say  where  was  its  origin  and  what 
its  nltimate  may  be.  He  will  be  able  to  point  out  how  and  why  it 
acta  as  it  appears  to  do  upon  what  are  known  as  material  things,  and  what 
is  the  real  connection  between  force  and  conscionsness ;  why  the  atoms 
show  affinity  in  varying  degi*ees,  which  now  he  does  not  kno^,  and  be 
able  to  trace  thence  the  whole  evolution  of  mind.  The  astronomer 
will  then  be  able  to  lookback  and  forward  into  infinite  time  and  see 
any  given  state  of  the  skies,  without  the  aid  of  his  present  tedious  and 
not  always  certain  calculations  ;  he  will  trace  the  origin  of  suns  and 
systems  of  worlds,  great  and  small,  and  will  be  able  to  show  that  the 
birth,  life,  and  death  of  an  atom  follows  the  same  course  and  destiny 
as  that  of  the  greatest  globe  which  circulates  in  the  limitless  heav- 
ena.  Then  will  tiiO  physician  trace  the  whole  origin,  and  cause  of 
disease — nay,  he  will  see  the  origin  of  life,  and  how  its  waste  msy 
be  prevented  or  repaired  in  such  a  manner  that  age  will  not  ir.ean 
decay  perhaps  for  centuries,  where  now  we  only  count  in  years. 
Justice  will  not  then  have  to  resort  to  her  present  tedious  and  often 
abortive  methods,  and  it  will  become  an  impossibility  that  she  should 
ever  condemn  the  innocent  and  let  the  guilty  go  free- 
All  these  things,  and  many  more,  are  awaiting  the  efforts  of  those 
who  will  study  true  occultism,  for  to  them  alone  can  snch  powers  be 
given.  Pursued  for  selfish  objects,  those  efforts  will  nearly  always 
~  *  3.  D.,  I,,  144  II.  e.,  11., 581,  n,e.  '" 
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fail ;  for  the  very  motive  which  prompts  sach  a  coarse,  engenders  the 
seeds  of  its  own  defeat,  and  eventually  the  destraction  of  the  one  who 
would  dare  to  profane  the  temple  of  nature  with  a  quest  so  vain. 
When  science,  whether  throagh  the  physical  department  she  has  so 
long  followed,  or  by  aid  of  that  psychic  branch  which  now  she  begins 
to  explore,  shall  have  mastered  the  rndimeitts  of  knowledge  in  regard 
to  the  occult  ether,*  then  shall  we  see  newer  «and  more  glorious 
achievements  ;  for  then,  great  es  have  been  those  of  the  purely  physical 
plane,  they  will  pale  into  insignificance  before  those  which  are  to  come 
when  she  reaches  the  mastery  of  the  Astral  Light. 

H.  M.  VOLTEC. 


LANKA,  f 

I^DWARD  CLODD  in  his  admirable  scientific  bookj  describes  India  as 
^  being  an  island,  in  the  Tertiary  Epoch,  though  he  omits  to  men- 
tion that  India  as  such  was  kno^vn  to  the  ancients  as  Jumbodwipa. 
From  an  island  it  hss  turned  itself  into  a  vsst  peninsula,  as  it  is  now, 
with  a  mountain  range  on  the  North,  the  highest  in  the  world.  This 
being  the  case,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  Lanka  has  undergone 
similar  geological  transformations  to  the  extent  that  it  appears  to  us  as 
separated  from  the  mainland — as  much  to  assume  an  insular  position  as 
to  be  portrayed  in  the  imagination  of  the  Buddhist  poets  as  "  a  pearl 
upon  the  brow  of  India.''§  In  India  nnd  elsewhere  a  district  and  it^B 
chief  town  often  go  by  the  same  name.  I  am  borne  out  in  my 
statements  by  the  fact  that  Lanka  is  the  name  of  the  capitnl  and  the 
Kingdom  of  Ravan.  That  it  is  known  to  ua  by  the  modernised  name  of 
Ceylon  leaves  no  manner  of  doubt;  j|  the  meridian  of  Ujein — the  first 
meridian  of  the  Hindus — passing  over  the  island.**  By  physical  disturb- 
ances it  might  have  lost  its  former  extent,  being  partly  under  water.tt 
According  to  some  the  Lanka  of  Ravan  is  now  wholly  under  water.  But 
I  am  humbly  of  opinion  that  this  is  not  accurate.  Perhaps  my  colleague 
has  Wilford  nnd  some  other  learned  authorities  on  his  side  when  he 
takes  in  Malacca,  Borneo,  Celebes,  in  short  the  whole  of  Polynesia, 
under  the  '*  Kingdom  of  Ravan."  All  these  might  be  his  Kingdom — 
possessions — in  the  sense,  in  which  Canada   and  Aden,  among  a  host  of 

*  Cf.  S.  D.,  I.,  316,  n.  e. 

t  In  the  last  September  issne  of  the  Theosophist  Mr.  Thomas  Banon  courted  a 
disouBsion  o(  his  very  able  and  interesting  paper  on  the  "  Kinfirdom  of  Raran,"  no  as 
Ut  ehicidate  the  trnth  at  this  remotest  period*  This  hamble  effort  is  made  in  com- 
pliance with  his  Vind  request.     N.  C.  B. 

J  Vide  the  *'  Story  of  Creation,"  p.  52. 

§  Vide  Tennents  *'  Ceylon,"  pp.  4  and  7. 

1}  Vide  Ibid.,  p.  6,  and  H.  H.  Wilson's  Sanskrit  En^^lish  Dictionnry. 

**  That  Ceylon  was  the  Lanka  of  Ravan  is  confirmed  by  no  less  an  anthnrity  than 
Strabo,  who  jrives  it  the  name  of  Tajprohane  or  the  island  of  Rtivana,  Tapu  or  Zezira 
in  Arabic  I  think  meaning;  an  island. 

f  f-  Vide  the  "  Mahftvansa  *'  and  T^raoar*?  Introdi|otion  to  the  san^e, 
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British  possessiotis,  form  the  Kingdom  of  Queen  Victoria,  over  which 
the  Buti  never  sets,  but  are  not  her  England  where  she  livos.  But  they 
are  not,  as  illoetrated  above,  his  Lanka,  where  he  lived  and  dted  at 
tbe hands  of  Rama.  Tfa«  eapitat  of  Ravan  is  described  in  the  "  Ram&- 
jana  "  as  the  Sevarnapari  or  Rutnapnri,  which  means  a  Golden  City. 
And  tbere  is  still  a  saying  current  in  Bengal  that  gold  is  cheap  in 
Lanka.  How  can  we  tally  the  above  two  epithets  with  facts  V 
It  is  not. difficult  to  do  ro*  What  does  Swarna  or  Ratna  mean.  It 
is  a  generic  term  for  all  valuables  and  a  specific  one  for  gold.  Precious 
metals  and  minerals  abound  in  the  island,*  Under  8dch  circum* 
stances  it  is  not  a  matter  of  surprise  that  gold  is  said  t^  be  cheap 
in  Ceylon  and  its  capital  is  to  be  called  the  resplendent  city,  or  city  of 
gold  or  rabies — Swarna  or  Ratnapuii,  which  has  its  namesake  in  tbe 
modern  town  of  Ratnapura,  the  capital  of  the  district  of  Safftagam, 
where  ruby  and  other  gems  are  found  in  profusion.  I  might  have,  but 
for  tbe  absence  of  safficient  oorroborative  evidence,  alighted  on  it  an  the 
capital  of  Ravan.  My  friend  assigns  a  geographical  position  to  it  of 
which  I  entertain  grave  doubts.  There  is,  besides,  according  to  Brother 
Anagarika  H.  Dharmapala,  a  discovery  lately  made  by  Mudaliar  Gunc- 
sekhera.  Editor  of  the  Jnanadarnaya,  of  the  Asokavana  or  the  wood  of 
Asoka,  the  site  of  Sita*s  captivity  in  Ceylon.  It  is  a  Ceylonese  MS.  Had 
it  been  in  Sanskrit,  the  world  would  have  more  readily  accepted  it  as  a 
genuine  document.  Be  that  as  it  may,  it  is  so  far  pretty  certain  that 
it  includes  Badulla  within  its  boundaries.  BaduUa  is  80  miles  by  coach 
fi-om  Nuwera-Elia,  which  has  Railway  communication  from  Colombo.  Its 
present  name  is  Uva.  Nowhere  else  in  all  Ceylon  is  mango  available 
throughout  the  whole  year.  The  ruins  of  the  ancient  fort  of  Ravan 
have  alfo  been  found  f  Mr.  Dharmapala  has  been  very  reticent  as  to  the 
vegetable  and  mineral  productions  of  Badulla  or  Uva.  But  Sir  James 
Tennent  has  not.  He  has  furnished  us  sufficient  data  to  fix  the  Asoka- 
van  on  Uva.  First,  its  name  is  derived  from  the  luxuriant  and  saper- 
abundatil  growth  ot  Anoka  Jonesia,  wbieh  along  with  rich  metals  and 
minerals,  as  has  been  said  above,  abounds.  So  I  cannot  but  say  that  the 
capital  of  Ravan  must  have  been  somewhere  near  Uva  or  the  Asoka- 
van  when  Sita  was  incarcerated. 

The  learned  contributor  wrote  to  say  f  hat  tbe  route  taken  by  Rama 
and  his  army  to  Lanka  was  through  Assam,  Burmali  nnd  Siam,  and 
thence,  having  crossed  the  shallow  seas,  to  Borneo  and  Sumatra,  which 
wei-e  the  real  Lanka.  Concerning  this  subject  I  enquired  of  Pandit 
Hem  Chundnr  Vidyaratna,  the  translator  of  the  original  Bamdyana  of 
Valmiki  into  Bengali.  He  is  strongly  of  opinion  that  nothing  is  further 
from  tbe  mark.  The  route  of  the  expeditionary  forces  of  Rama,  says 
he,  must  have  been  through  the  Bombay  Presidency.  There  is  ample 
proof  of  this  in  the  great  epic  itself. 

*  Vide  Tennent'8  «*  Ceylon,"  pp.  28-40. 
t  Kotes  til  ten  from  Mr.  Dharmapala. 
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The  people  of  Lanka  in  days  of  yore  were  kDOwn  too  as  Eakshas*  or 
cannibals  like  the  aborigines  of  this  vast  peninsula  and  those  still 
inhabiting  Malaya  and  other  islands  of  Polynesia.  Somehow  or  other 
this  stnrdy  race  was  expelled  to  more  agreeable  climes,  leaving  the  traces 
of  their  langaage,  of  which  the  present  Sinhalese  language  was  formed, 
presenting,  as  its  does,  '\uneqaivocal  proofs  of  an  affinity  with  the  group 
of  languages  still  in  ose  in  the  Decoc^n,  Tamil,  Tel ugu  and.  Malay a- 
lam,t  i'Bn  ,  where  jthere  are  still  the  remnants  of  the  parent 
stock.  The  present  apologetic  stock  of  the  Coylonese,  of  meagre,  slim, 
spruce  make,  comes  of  the  Bengali  Colonists  headed  by  Wijayo  (Bijaya 
Sinha)  who  conquered  the  island  in  B.C.  543» .  and  in  B.C.  307 
introduced  the  religion  of  Buddha  in  \tX  After  him  it  has  been  named 
Sinhal,  from  which  it  has  been  corrupted  and  anglicised  into  Ceylon. 
In  most  of  the  Indian  vernacalars  the  name  .Sinhal  or.  Lanka,  and  iiot 
Coylon,  is  in  use. 

Nakur  Chaxpra  Bisvas. 


STUDY  ON  THE  RELATION  OF  MAN  TO  GOD. 

THE  following  study  on  the  theosophical  conception  of  God,  the 
Trinity  and  Man's  relation  to  God  cannot  in  any  way  pretend  t^. 
be  original.  It  is  meant  to  be  a  resamS  of  the  fundamental  teachings  on 
these  ever )  eenn-ing  problems,  compiled  from  our  best  theosophical 
Tenters,  and  as  si»ch  it  should  possess  a  certain  value  and  interest. 
Nothing  but  a  mere  outline  is  here  attempted,  which,  if  saccessful, 
should  render  the  subsequent  stndy  of  details  all  the  more  eu.«y 
and  instructive. 

The  Conception    of  God. 

**  First  let  us  take  up  the  problem  of  problems,  that  of  the  exist- 
ence  of  God  and  the  conceptions  of  divinity  formulated  by  man.  There 
is  one  fundamental  principle  that  must  be  recognised  in  approaching  this 
problem-- the  unity  of  existence.  If  God  and  man  be  regarded  as 
basically  different,  a  mighty  unspanned  gulf  stretching  between  them, . 
then  the  problem  of  the  divine  existence  and  of  man's  relation  thereto 
seems  to  frown  upon  us  as  defying  solution.  But  if  God  and  man  be 
seen  as  of  one  essence,  humanity  as  an  offshoot  of  the  One  Tree  of 
Life,  and  as  one  of  myriad  offshoots,  subhuman  and  superhuman — one 
radiant  arch  of  beings,  each  instinct  with  divine  life — then  the  question 
as  it  affects  man  appears  by  no  means  a  hopeless  one. 

The  West,  tending  to  the  former  conception — that  of  a  fundamental 
difference  of  nature  between  the  Creator  and  the  created — has  swung 
between  the  unacceptable  extremes  of  crude,  anthropomorphic  Monothe- 
ism and  philosophic  Agnosticism.     The   East,  founding   its  religion  on 


•  Vide  Tennent,*a  '*  Cevloii,"  p.  :128. 
t  Vide        Do.  do.         p.  328. 

t  ride        Do.  ^o.        p.  835, 
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the  second  conception,  that  of  nniiy,  bas  contentedly  accepted  a 
religions  Pantheism  as  intellectual  I  j  necessary  and  as  emotionally 
satisfying.  Pantheism  in  the  West  has  hitherto  been  hn  exotic  and  has 
appealed  strongly  only  to  the  highly  intellectual ;  its  God  has  remained 
a  cold  abstraction,  intellectaally  snblime,  bat  emotionally  chill.  In  the 
East  the  '  One  Existence,'  meeting  all  intellectual  difficulties  by  the 
affirmation  of  the  universality  of  that  Existence — God  is  everything 
and  everything  is  God — yet  passed  naturally  into  the  recognition 
of  endless  gradations  of  beings  expressing  very  various  measures  of  the 
Divine  Life,  some  so  lofty  in  their  nature,  so  vast  in  their  power,  so  far 
reaching  in  the  range  of  their  conscionsness»  that  they  include  every 
element  that  Christian  Monotheism  has  found  necessary  for  the  satis- 
faction alike  of  the  intellect  and  of  the  heart.  The  Eastern  Pantheism 
recognises  that  the  Divine  Life  manifests  itself  in  modes  of  existence 
which  bridge  over  the  gulf  between  man  and  God  manifesting  as  God. 
It  acknowledges  mighty  Intelligences  who  rule  the  invisible  and  visible 
worlds,  the  presiding  Gods  who  guide  the  order  of  nature  and  watch 
over  the  destinies  of  men,  the  Agents  of  the  supreme  will  in  every 
department  of  life,  the  fitting  objects  of  reverence  and  worship.  Just 
in  proportion  as  the  existence  of  these  Great  Beings  is  recognised  and 
enters  practically  into  human  life — whatever  may  be  the  name 
Jipven  to  them — is  religion  strong  against  the  attacks  of  Agnosticism 
and  unbelief.  For  these  ranks  of  spiritual  Beings,  rising  in  ascend- 
ing hierarchies  till  they  culminate  in  the  supreme  God  of  the 
system  to  which  they  belong,  give  to  men  intelligible  ideals  of  Divinity, 
which  rise  as  they  rise,  expand  with  the  expansion  of  their  conscious- 
ness and  meet  at  every  stage  of  evolution  the  craving  of  the  human 
heart  for  some  superior  being  far  above  itself,  whom  it  can  love,  trust, 
reverence,  worship,  appeal  to  for  aid  when  human  help  is  far.  As 
men  rise  on  the  ladder  of  evolution,  their  ideal  of  God  enlarges, 
deepens,  expands ;  at  each  point  of  their  growth  their  ideal  shines 
alluringly  above  them,  narrow  enough  at  the  lowest  point  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  most  limited  intelligence,  vast  enough  at  a  higher  to  task 
the  intellect  of  the  profoundest  thinker.'* 

That  *'  One  Universal  Existence  "  which  is  spoken  of  in  the  above 
abstracts  , {ram  Mrs.  Besant's  "Problems  of  Religion'-  {Theoecpkical 
Beview,  Yol.,22,  pp.  530-53^)  as  the  source  of  all  manifesinsition  and  of  all 
bciuga  is.  variously  known  in  theosophical  literature  under  the  names 
of  '' Parabrahman,"  That,  Absoluteness,  the  Causeless  Cause,  the 
Bootless  Boot,  The  One  Reality,  the  **  One  without  a  second,"  and  is 
symbolized  in  the  archaic  manuscript,  on  which  Mme.  Blavatsky  based 
her  "  Secret  Doctrine,'*  by  a  white  disk  withia  a  dull  backtground 
0  ("Secret  Doctrine,"  Vol.  1,  p,  31). 

"  Parahrcthman  is  an  omnipresent,  eternal,  boundless  and  immu- 
table Principle,  on  which  all  speculation  is  impossible,  since  it  transcends 
the  power  of  human  conception  and  can  only  be  dwarfed  by  any  human 
expression  or  similitude.     It  is  beyond  the  range  and  reach  at  thought) 
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ip.  tliQ  words  of  the  Mandiikya,  *  unthinkable  and  unspeakable.'  This 
infinite  and  eternal  Cause  dimly  formulated  in  the  '  UnGonscious '  and 
'Unknowable'  of  cnri'ent  European  philosophy — is  the  *  Rootless 
Root  of  all  that  was,  is,  or  ever  shall  be.** 

*'  It  is  the  Root  of  all  its  manifestations  inseparable  from  it,  although 
it  be  greater  than  its  manifestations.  As  said  in  the  Bhagavad  Gita,  all 
Beings  are  rooted  in  God,  though  God  be  rooted  in  none.  That  primary 
conception  (if  the  word  conception  may  be  used  in  speaking  of  the  illim- 
itable) is  the  foundation  of  oar  thought ;  although  beyond  thought,  it  is 
the  I'oot  of  our  thinking  ;  although  beyond  our  knowing,  if  '  That  were 
not,  knowledge  could  not  be«'  Bat  as  the  manifested  God  to  us  the  One, 
^appears  as  three'  A  Trinity  has  always  been  declared  as  the  Manifest- 
ed God,  not  the  Unmanifest  and  the  Unknowable,  beyond  all  grasp 
of  human  thought,  but  God  as  manifest  to  a  universe,  God  as  the 
life  of  His  worlds,  God  as  the  self  in  tbe  human  spirit,  Ood  as  the 
upholder,  the  sustainer,  the  source  and  the  end  of  Being — as  a  Trinity, 
God  has  ever  been  manifeated  and  only  through  that  Trinity  is  known."t 

The  Trinity  : 

It  is  important  to  note  that  all  the  great  religions  alike  have  taoght 
this  manifestation  of  God  as  a  Trinity,  the  attributes  given  to  each  of 
the  three  aspects  of  tha  Trinity  being  the  same  in  all  Religions,  and 
in  this  universality  we  have,  as  pointed  oat  by  Mrs.  Besant,  a  test  ol 
spiritual  truths. 

**  There  ia  an  ancient  maxim,  *  that  which  has  been  believed  always 
in  every  place  and  by  everybody,  that  is  catholic ' — not  catholic  in  the 
narrower  sense  of  the  term,  but  in  its  wide  and  rightful  sense  of  uni- 
versal, and  this  universal  nature  of  spiritual  truth  is,  we  may  say,  one 
of  the  marks  of  its  presence.  Anything  which  is  unique,  anything 
^hich  is  eccentric,  anything  which  cannot  show  a  past,  and  a  wide- 
apread  ps^t,  is  far  more  likely  to  be  some  peculiarity  developed  by  a 
pai»tioular  typ^.»  developed  by  a  particular  kind  of  civilization,  developed 
by  sonke  habit  of  thooght,  than  to  be  truly  part  of  the  Universal 
Wisdom  Religion.  "J 

In  Hinduism  we  luive  the  Trinity  under  the  names  of  Sat,  Chit, 
Ananda^  or  BiHihma,  Viahnu  and  S^iva ;  Brahma  the  Ci*eator  v^ho  brought 
the  worlds  int'O  manifested  existence ;  Vishnu,  the  preserver  ol  all  that  is, 
Siva,  the  destroyer  and  also  the  regenerator.  In  Zoroastrianism  we  have 
Ahuramazda,  the  Great  one,  the  one  manifested  God,  the  first ;  then  the 
Twins,  Spento-Mainyush  and  Angro-Mainyush,  as  the  second  aspect  is 
called,  Life  and  Form,  Spirit  and  Matter,  the  two  great  opposites  in  the 
world,  and  the  third,  Armaiti,  Universal  Wisdom.  In  Egypt  we  again 
find  the  Trinity :  Ra,  the  Supreme  God,  then  Osiris,  double  again  in 
his  character  and  joined  with  IsiB,and  then  Horns,  the  God  ol  Wisdom. 

♦  "  Secret  Doctrine,"  Vol.  I.,  p.  42.  — — — - 

t  "  Esoteric  Chrietianity  " ;  "  The  Trinity,"  by  Mnr.  Besant,  p«  5. 
{  *^  Esoteric  Christiiuiity/'  p.  2. 
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In  Buddhisfn  we  have  AmiUbha,  the  first,  the  boandless  Light,  then  the 
one  who  i«  ever  the  soarce  of  incarnations,  He  who  *'  looks  down  fi*oni 
on  high,  Ayalokitesvara,  atid  then  the  Univei^sal  Mind  or  Wisdom, 
Mandjusri,  the  Creator.  In  the  inner  writings  of  the  Jews  we  read  of 
the  Trinity,  how  there  was  first  the  Ancient,  ''the  Ancient  of  days,*' 
represented  as  the  crown  ;  then  from  that  the  Voice,  from  that 
Wisdom.  In  Christianity  we  see  once  more  the  proclamation  in  the  oater 
faith  of  the  Trinity.  The  First,  the  Supreme  Father,  the  source  and  the 
end  of  life ;  then  from  Him  the  Son,  dual  in  His  nature,  and  then  the 
Holy  Spirit,  the  Spirit  of  Wisdom.*  In  the  '*  Secret  Doctrine"  Mme. 
Blavatsky  npeaks  of  the  Trinity  as,  the  first  Logoff,  the  Impersonal  or 
TJnmanifested,  the  first  cause ;  then  the  second  Logos,  Spirit* Matter, 
Purnshaand  Prakriti  and  finally,  the  third  Logos,  Cosmic  Ideation,  Mahat 
or  Intelligence,  the  Universal  World -Soul,  the  Cosmic  Noumenon  of 
matter,  the  basis  of  the  intelligent  operations  in  and  of  nature.f 

*'  The  '  First  Logos,'  which  stands  next  to  the  Absolute,  emanates 
the 'Second,'  or  Dual  Logos,  from  which  in  turn  comes  the 'Third/ 
From  that  Third  Logos  come  forth  the  Seven  Great  Logoi,  called  some- 
times the  '  Seven  Spirits  before  the  throne  of  God';  and  as  the  Divine 
ontbreathing  pours  itself  ever  fnriher  outward  and  downward,  from 
each  of  these  we  have  upon  the  next  plane  seven  Logoi  also,  together 
making  upon  that  plane  49." 

*'  It  will  be  observed  that  we  have  already  passed  through  many 
stages  on  the  great  downward  sweep  towards  matter ;  yet,  omitting  the 
detail  ol  intermediate  hierarchies,  it  is  said  that  to  each  of  these  49 
belong  millions  of  solar  systems,  each  energised  and  controlled  by  its 
own  solar  Logos.  Though,  at  levels  so  exalted  as  these,  differences  in 
glory  and  power  can  mean  but  little  to  us,  we  may  yet  to  some  extent 
realize  how  vast  is  the  distance  between  the  three  Great  Logoi  and  the 
Logos  of  a  single  system,  and  so  avoid  a  mistake  into  which  carcfless 
students  are  constantly  falling.":|; 

*^ Looking  from  below,  we  see  the  woilds  around  us  at  various  stages 
of  evolution  and  grouped  in  an  ascending  order.  Our  own  planet 
is  part  of  a  group  of  planets,  having  their  common,  oentre  in  the  Sun ; 
our  Solar  System  is  part  of  a  group  of  systems,  having  their  common 
centre  in  a  distant  star ;  probably  that  group  ol  systems,  again,  has  a 
comiBOB  centre  with  other  similar  groups  of  systems  and  so  on  and  on. 
Thus  the  Universe  is  seen  as  made  up  of  departments,  each  aacceseive 
unit  forming  a  section  in  a  wider  department — graded  hierarchies  of 
forms.  The  analogy  of  nature  thus  leads  us  to  look  for  similarly  graded 
hierarchies  of  living  intelligences  guiding  the  forms,  and  we  are 
thus  brought  face  to  face  with  the  Gods.  Occultism  teaches  that 
over  each  department  of  nature  there  presides  a  spiritual  Intelli- 
gence ;      to    put  the  matter    in    a    more    concrete    form,  over    our 

•  Compare  **  Eaoterio  Chriatianity,"  "The Trinity,"  pp.  6  and 7,  by  Mrs.  Besant, 

t  **  Secret  Dootrino,"  Vol.  I.,  p.  44. 

J  '•  The  Christian  Creed,"  by  C.  W.  Lcadbeatcr,  p.  27. 
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Kolar  system  presides  a  mighty  Being,  the  Logos,  the  manifested 
God  of  that  system.  .  He  would  be  called  the  Father  by  the  .Christian, 
Tsvara  by  the  Hindu,  Allah  by  the  Mahomedan.  His  conscioas- 
nesB  is  active  at  every  point  of  His  Kosmos,  His  life  sustains  it.  His 
power  guides  it;  every tvhere  Tvithin  it  He  is  present,  strong  to  help, 
mighty  to  save.  Dimly  we  know  that  beyond  Him  there  are  yet 
greater  ones,  but  for  ns  it  is  easier  to  conceive  of  the  power  that  main- 
tains our  system,  to  whom  we  are  definitely  related,  than  of  the  vaster 
consciousness  which  includes  myriads  of  systems  within  His  realm. 
Each  Logos  is  to  His  own  universe  the  central  object  of  adoration  and 
His  radiant  Ministers  are  rightly  worshipped  by  those  who  cannot  rise 
to  the  conception  of  this  central  Deity."* 

PAEABRAHM. 


Christiani' 

Father, 

Sou, 

Holy  Ghost. 


Secret  Doctrine, 
Ist  Logos,  The  Unmanifest 
2ad  Logos,  Spirit-Matter, 
3rd  Logos,  Creative  Wisdom 


Aitpects. 

Exist. 

ence. 
Bliss. 

Intelli- 
gence. 


Ist 

Kosmic 

Plane. 


Solai    Systems, 
Logos   of  our   own    solar 
system  onr  goal. 

7  Planetary  chains  of  onr 

solar  system. 
7  Planets  4  of    onr    Earth 

chain. 

7  Boot-races. 
7  Sab«races« 


7th  Kosmic  Plane  (KoBmic  Prakritic) 
which  should  be  represented  as  of  the 
same  size  as  the  other  planes.  The  7 
Bub-plaues  of  this  lowest  Kosmic  Plane  arc 
the  7  great  Planes  of  our  Solar  System, 
each  of  these  having  again  7  sub^planes. 


•  •'  Problems  of  Beligiou,*'  by  Mrs.  Besant,  p.  533,  Vol.  22,  Theosophical  Kevietc. 
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Logos  op  our  Solar  System. 

Having  now  gained  some  idea,  however  superficial,  of  the  place 
which  the  Logos  or  God  of  oar  solar  system  occupies  in  the  whole 
Eosmos,  and  of  the  vast  hosts  of  Divine  hierarchies  that  stretch  ahove 
Him  throughout  the  seven  Great  Kosmic  planes  of  matter,  we  narrow 
down  our  attention  to  the  evolution  of  our  otrn  Solar  System,  The 
Logos  of  onr  Solar  System,  we  are  told,  establishes  His  realm  on  the 
lowest  of  the  seven  Great  Kosmic  planes,  sometimes  called  the  '^  Kosmic- 
prakritic."*  We  may  think  of  Him  as  an  Eternal  Centre  of  Self- 
consciousness,  able  to  merge  in  Super-consciousness  and  to  again  limit 
Himself  to  Self-consciousness  when  a  new  universe  is  to  be  bi'onght  into 
existence.  Fsvara  enveloped  in  Mdyd,  brings  forth  a  universe  and  is 
enclosed,  as  it  were,  in  the  universe  of  which  He  is  the  light.  Breaking 
the  shade,  the  light  shines  forth  in  every  direction.  Dissolving  the 
universe,  He  still  remains.  The  centre  remains,  but  the  circumference 
that  circumscribed  it  is  gone.  The  Mdyd  in  which  He  arises  during 
manifestation,  is  His  own  revivified  memory,  which  can  never  be  separated 
from  Himself.  When  a  universe' comes  to  its  ending,  plane  after  plane 
is  dissolved,  Rtarttng  with  the  lowest  which  merges  in  the  one  above  it ; 
that  in  its  turn  merging  into  the  one  next  above  and  so  on  until  the 
whole  manifested  universe  has  disappeared*  All  forms  and  vibrations 
disappear,  but  the  consciousness  that  ensouled  these  forms  does  not 
vanish.  Modifications  in  consciousness  capable  of  giving  rise  tx)  similar 
vibrations  remain,  until  finally,  when  I'svara — whose  consciousness  wns 
the  one  consciousness  in  the  universe,  whose  life  was  the  one  life,  who 
supported  every  form,  who  made  the  possibility  of  every  separated  exist- 
ence— gathers  up  His  universe  into  Himself  ere  He  merges  in  the  One, 
everything  has  vanished  that  we  know  as  form,  but  powers  of  vibrating 
in  particular  fashions  remain  in  these  subtle  modifications,  preserved  in 
that  unchangeable  Centre  in  the  mightiness  of  the  One  Life.  When 
Tsvara  again  limits  Himself  to  Self-consciousness,  turning  His  attention 
to  the  contents  of  that  Self -consciousness,  its  powers  start  into  activity, 
and  that  is  Mdyd.] 

PfRST  Logos, 

For  the  purpose  of  manifestation  I'svara  unfolds  as  a  Trinity,  as  we 
have  already  seen,  the  1st,  2nd  and  3rd  Logos.  The  fird  Logos  is 
symbolized  by  a  point  in  the  immaculate  disk  which  stands  for 
Parabrahman,  0  **  the  point  denoting  the  dawn  of  differentiation. 
It  is  the  point  in  the  Mundane  Egg,  the  germ  within  it  which  will  become 
the  universe,  the  all,  the  boundless  periodical  Kosmos,  a  germ  which  is 
latent  and  active,  periodically  and  by  turns. J" 

•  Compare  "  The  ChriBtian  Creed,"  by  C.  W.  Leadbeater,  p.  28. 
t  Mrs.  Beaant's  "  Evolntion  of  Life  and  Form,''  pp.  19.20. 
X  "  Secret  Doofcriiie,"  p.  31,  Vol,  I. 
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Tlie  first  Lopfos  is  the  root  of  being,  the  souroe  and,  as  we  shall  see, 
the  end  of  evolution  ;  the  beginning  as  regards  the  Divine  manifestation, 
the  ending  as  regards  tJie  manifested  Universe,*  He  is  sometimes 
called  the  Unmanifest,  becaase  so  far  as  Kosmos  is  concerned  the  first 
Logos  is  nnmanifested,  it  can  only  become  manifest  to  the  Spirit  in 
man,  which  is  one  with  itself.f 

"  During  the  time  of  Mah&pralaja — ^when  all  things  visible  and 
invisible  will  be  reabsorbed  into  that  from  which  they  came  ;  when 
even  the  Second  and  Third  Logoi  themselves,  and  all  that  is  of  their 
essence,  must  for  the  time  sink  into  sleep  and  disappear,  even  in  that 
period  of  universal  rest  ther-e  is  one  Entity  who  remains  unaffected  ;  the 
Fi»-st  Logos;  the  Unmanifested  Logos  rests  still,  as  ever;  in  the  bosom 
of  the  Infinite.  And  since  the  direct  essence  of  thfs,  the  Divine  Father 
of  all,  enters  into  the  composition  of  the  spirit  of  man  by  that  almighty 
power  bis  immortality  is  absolutely  assured. "J 

Second  Logos. 

From  the  first  Logos  emanates  the  second^  manifesting  the 
aspects  of  life  and  form,  the  primal  duality,  making  the  two  poles 
of  nature  between  which  the  web  of  the  universe  is  to  be  woven, 
Life,  form  ;  Spirit,  matter;  positive,  negative;  active, receptive  ;  Father, 
Mother  of  the  worlds,  symbolized  *'  by  a  diameter  across  the  circle 
0,  to  denote  the  separation  into  Spirit  and  matter.§  From  the 
one  Eternal  comes  this  dual  manifestation,  life  on  the  one  side,  form 
on  the  other,  and  whether  yon  speak  of  life  as  spirit,  as  conscious- 
ness, as  energy^  it  matters  not,  it  is  triple  in  its  manifestations; 
whether  yon  speak  of  matter  or  whether  you  take  it  as  the  feminine 
aspect  in  nature,  the  receptive,  the  nutrient  or  nourishing,  it  matters 
not ;  it  is  necessary  there  in  order  that  the  life  may  nianife!?t.  And 
in  the  first  Logos  we  find  these  two  poles  inseparate,  in  the  second 
Logos  we  find  them  beginning  to  separate,  and  therefore  the  second  aspect 
is  evcT  dual,  whether  as  the  Son  in  the  Christian  Trinity,  or  the 
second  in  all  other  Trinities."||  This  feminine  side  of  nature  is  always, 
found  in  connection  with  the  Trinity,  added  to  the  threo  and  form- 
ing A  fourth  fundamental  manifestation,  which,  with  the  three,  makes  the 
Celestial  Quaternary  of  which  we  read  so  often.** 

**  In  the  Christian  Creed  (NicsBan  Creed)  this  second  aspect  of  the 
Logos  is  referred  to  as  the  '  only  begotten  Son  of  Ood,  begotten  of  his 
Father  before  all  worlds,  begotten,  not  made,  being  of  one  substance 
with  the  Father  by  whom  all  things  were  made.'  Great  stress  is  there 
laid  upon  the  fact  that  nought  else  in  the  universe  comes  into  existence 
in  the  Banr^e  way  as  does  this  Second  Logos,  called  into  being  as  he  is 
by  the  mere  aciion  of  the  will  of  the  first,  working    without  intermedi- 

*  "  Esoteric  Christianity,"  The  Trinity,  p.  11,  by  Mrs.  Besant. 

t  "  The  Building  of  theKosmos,"  by  Mrs.  Besant,  p.  11,  Indian  Edition. 

I  ** The  Chrisfciaii  Creed,'  by  Leadbeater,  p.  36, 
§  "  Ancient  Wisdom,"  by  Mrs.  Besant,  p,  52. 

II  **  Esoteric  Christianity,"  The  Trinity,  by  Mrs.  Besant,  p.  9. 

♦•  Compare  "  Esoteric  Christianity,"  The  Trinity,  by  Mra,  BesiiBt,  p,  7. 
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uy.  Acoorduigio  Ur.  Ueid  [Theo$oi^hieml  Stview^  Vol.  XXL,  p.  141), 
*  ilisre  18  DO  kniger  any  doubt,  bowet«r,  thii  the  term  invmriably 
translated  aa  *  only  begoltai]/  means  notbing  of  the  kind,  hnl  *  created 
alone/  that  is  to  say,  '  created  from  one  principle  and  not  from  a  syzygy 
or  pair/  a  title  which  can  be  truly  gireo  only  to  the  Second  Logos,  for 
the  manner  in  which  he  is  emacated  fcum  the  6rdt  inns%  evidently 
differ  from  all  other  and  later  processes  of  generation,  which  are  invar!- 
ably  the  resnU  of  interaction."  * 

In  the''  Self  and  its  Sheaths"  Mrs.  Besant  shows  how  a  germ  cell 
of  a  plant  or  an  animal  gives  a  most  marvelloas  picture  in  the 
concrete  of  the  differentiation  in  the  Snpreme;  how  under  a  microscope 
one  conld  see  a  tiny  speck  of  matter  and  in  that  speck  a  single  spot,  in 
which  gradually  and  imperceptibly  a  separation  takes  place,  till  when 
this  change  is  complete,  instead  of  one  8|)ot  there  are  two  and  these  two 
apart  at  the  poles — as  they  are  called^of  this  little  mass  of  matter. 
Out  of  the  same  substance,  for  there  was  only  one,  two  eeparate  and  yet 
not  separated  bodies  have  formed,  the  one  positive  and  the  other  negative, 
and  by  the  interaction  between  the  two  everything  formative  occurs 
and  there  is  built  up  the  coming  plant.  Thus  between  the  two  poles 
a  universe  is  builded,  and  out  of  duality  the  whole  variety  comes  forth  ; 
therefore  it  is  that  we  read,  that  after  the  "  One'*  has  given  birth  to  the 
Tteo,  after  the  life  has  become  Namie  and  Form,  Spirit  and  Matter,  then 
comes  the  Third  Logos^  the  Mind,  Ideation,  Divine  Thought,  the  picture 
of  all  that  shall  be  and  the  image  of  the  universe  that  not  yet  has 
come  to  birth,  f 

Third  Loocs. 

'*  The  Third  Logos  is  symbolized  by  a  cross  within  the  circle 
0,  the  cross  standing  for  the  life  which,  flashing  from  the  centre 
outwards  makes  two  diameters,  gives  active  life  within  this  circle  of  the 
universe  and  makes  po.<36ible  the  evolution  which  from  the  centra  is 
gradually  to  proceed. !(  He  is  the  Universal  Mind,  that  in  which  all 
archetjpically  exists,  the  source  of  beings,  the  fount  of  fashioning 
energies,  the  treasure -house  in  which  are  stored  up  all  the  archetypal 
forms  which  are  to  be  brought  forth  and  elaborated  in  lower  kinds  of 
matter  during  the  evolution  of  the  universe.  These  are  the  fruits  of 
past  nni verses,  brought  over  as  seeds  for  the  present.§ 

Our  Solar  System. 

From  the  Third  Logos,  then,  proceeds  the  manifested  universal 
the  manifold  forms  that  make  up  a  universe,  and  the  vast  host  of 
entities,  sub-human,  human  and  superhuman  that  ensoul  these  forms 
and  that  are  brought  over  from  past  universes  to  continue  their   own 


•  ••  The  Christian  Creed,"  by  C.  W.  Leadbeater,  pp.  30  and  40. 
t  Compare  '*  Self  and  its  Sheath?,*'  by  Mrs.  Besant,  pp.  9—11,  Indian  edition. 
X  **  The  Building  of  the  Koamos,*'  by  Mrs.  Besant,  p.  77,  lodUm  edition. 
§  "  Ancient  Wisdom,"  b^  Mrs.  Besant,  p.  68, 
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(Jranus      „ 

„    1        „        planet. 

Satnm      ,, 

)»    1        >»             »» 

Jupiter     „ 

9)         1                »f                            »» 

Earth 

„    Mars  and  Mercury  belonging  to  it. 

Venus       „ 

„    1  physical  planet. 

Vulcan      „ 

*>    1        i»             »» 
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evolution  and  to  help  in  the  evolution  of  the  new  universe.  Highest 
among  the  Spiritual  Intelligences  are  the  seven  secondary  Logoi,  each  of 
whom  is  the  centre  of  a  distinct  department  in  our  Solar  System,  as 
the  Logos  is  the  centre  of  the  whole  and  has  the  eun  as  His  physical 
body.*  The  seven  secondary  Logoi  are  the  centres  of  the  seven 
Tlanetary  chains^  each  consisting  of  seven  globes-^  partly  physical  and 
therefore  visible  and  partly  super- physical  (built  of  astral  and  manasic 
matter)  and  consequently  invisible  to  physical  sight— which  circle  round 
the  sun.  Naming  these  planetary  chains  after  their  physical  globes 
they  are : — 

[1)       The  Neptune  chain  with  3  physical  planets. 

(2) 

13) 

W 

(5) 

(6) 

(7) 

Under  each  of  these  secondary  Logoi  come  the  descending  hierarchies 
of  Intelligences  that  form  the  governing  body  of  His  kingdom.  Among 
these  we  hear  of  the  Lipika,  who  are  the  recorders  of  Karma  (the 
great  law  of  causation  under  which  rebirths  are  carried  on)  of  thatking. 
doni  and  of  all  the  entities  therein  ;  the  Maharajas  or  Decarajas,  who 
superintend  the  working  out  of  Karmic  law  ;  and  then  the  vast  hosts  of 
the  Builders  who  shape  and  fashion  all  forms  after  the  ideas  that  dwell 
in  the  treasure-house  of  the  Logos,  in  the  Universal  Mind,  and  that 
pass  from  Him  to  the  Seven,  each  of  whom  plans  out  his  own 
realm  under  that  supreme  direction  and  all-inspiring  life,"t  gfiving  to 
it  at  the  same  time,  His  own  individual  coloring.  It  would  be 
instructive  to  deal  more  in  detail  with  this  planetary  evolution  aboat 
^hich  a  mass  of  information  is  to  be  found  in  theosophioal  works,  but 
for  the  purpose  of  our  study  this  bird's-eye  view  must  suffice,  and  we 
now  tarn  our  attention  to  the  human  evolution. 

Evolution  op  Matter. 

We  go  back  to  Fsvara^  the  Logos,  who,  willing  to  manifest  and  to 
bring  forth  a  new  universe,  limits  Himself  from  Super-consciousness 
to  Self-consciousness ;  then  from  the  One  Eternal  comes  the  dual  mani- 
festation of  Spirit  and  Matter ;  matter  not  as  we  know  it,  not  pheno.- 
menal  matter,  but  the  root  of  matter ,  called  Mulaprahriti, 

'^The  phenomenal  spirit  and  matter  of  any  universe  are  finite  in 
their  extent  and  transitory  in  their  duration,  but  the  roots  of  spirit  and 
matter  are  eternal.  The  root  of  matter  has  been  said  by  a  profound 
writer  to  be  visible  to  the  Logos  as  a  veil  thrown  over  the  One  Exist- 
ence,  the  Supreme  Brahman  (Parabrabman).     It  is  this  veil    which  the 

•  Compare  "  Ancient  Wisdom,"  by  Mrs.  Besant,  p.  413.  et  seq.  and  the  "  Growth 
of  the  Soul,"  by>.  P,  Sinnefc,  p.  277.  ; 

t  "  Ancient  Wisdom,"  by  Mrs.  ^esant,  p.  414, 
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LogOB  assames  for  the  purpose  of  manifesfation,  nsing  it  for  the  self- 
imposed  limit  which  makes  activity  possible.  From  this  He  elaborates 
the  matter  of  His  universe,  being  Himself  its  inforra^ing,  guiding  and 
eontvolltng  life."* 

"  As  the  life-brcatk  with  its  trij^le  ribrating  force  falls  on  this  roof- 
matter,  it  throws  it  into  three  modi&atvons  or  attributes :  Tamos,'' 
inertia,  or  better,  stability,  Bajas,  activity  or  vigour,  Sattva,  harmony 
Without  harmony  no  pleasure  can  anywhere  exist.  All  pleasure  is 
due  tfl»  karmonioas  vibration,  and  that  quality  of  barmonious  inter- 
related vibrations  is  the  quality  that  Sattva  gives  to  matter.  These 
three  fuoidamental  qualities  of  matter — answering  to  three  funda- 
mental modifications  in  the  consciousness  of  I'svarfi^— inertia,  activity  and 
harmoey,  these  are  the  famous  three  gunas,  without  which  Prakriti  can- 
sot  manifest.  Faadamental,  essential  and  unchangeable,  they  are  present 
in  eve»y  partiele  in  the  universe  and  according  to  their  combinations  is 
the  natare  of  each  particle.  Then  comes  the  seven-fold  dhision  of 
matter.  This  root-matter  with  its  three  gunas  is  now  ready  to* receive 
a  further-  im]»ulae  frvra  the  life-breath  and  that  breath  eomes  forth 
from  t\e  third  Logos  in  seven  great  waves,  each  one  modifying  matter 
anderaimitig  aiMl  ensonTiog  those  that  follow  it."  f 

Of  what  ecemrs  int&e  two  higher  planes  of  th«  universe,  the  seventh 
and  the  sixth  (or  the  1st  and'2ad,  counting  from  above),  we  can  form 
but  the  haziest  conception.  I'svara  as  Brahma  or  the  third  Logos  sends 
forth  a  power,.&vib]iation  (everything  depends  en  vibration)^  called  a 
TanmatrUy  due-  to  a  modification  of  His  conscronsnesa.  This  energy 
of  the  Logos  as  whirling:  moHon  of  inconceivable^  raipid^y  ^'digs  boles 
in  space"  in  this  root-matter,  and  thia  iM>rtex  of  life,  encased  in  a  film 
of  the  root  of  matter  is  the  primary  atom,  known  in  the  Hindn 
Scri^tares  as  '*  Aditattva."  These  and  their  aggcegatiene,  spread 
th«€«ghont  the  universe  and  formi  all  the  sub-divisibue  of  spirit^matter  of 
the  highest  plane* of  our  solar  8p»tem.  Then  a  new  power  or  tan mitra, 
iuB  to  &  modification  of  conscionsnesa,  is  sent  fiorth  by  Tsvara,  causing 
some  of  the  countless  myriads  of  these  primary  atoms  toiset  ap  a 
VQstaKin  the  coarsestt  aggregatiien»of  tiieir  own  plane,  and  thia  primary 
ataiaesi walled  with  spiraC  straads  of  the  coarsest  oombfnatibns  of  the 
seventh  plane  becomes  the  finest  unit  of  spiritrmatter,  or  atom  (called 
the  Anopadakatattva)  of  the-  sixthi  plane.  These  sixth  plane  atoma 
and' their  endless  combinations  &rm  the  sub-divisions  of  the  spirit-matter 
of  the  sixth  plane.  A  third  life-breai>h  or  tanm^tra  from  I' s vara,  due  to 
a  modification  of  consciousness,  oauses^thef  primary  atoms  of  the  srxth 
plane  to  set  up  a  vortex  among  the  coacseat  aggregations  08  their  own 
plane,  producing:  the  primary  atoms*  of  the  fifMiiplane*.  In  this  way 
the  Spirit-matter  of  plane  after  plane  is  formied^,.antii«  wo'have  the^Btveu' 
plaoesi  of  our  solar  system,  each  plane  with  its- fiatima^primary  aion^  or 
primary  dem^ent  and  combinations  of  these  primary   atoms,  ^rming  the 

•  "  Ancient  Wisdom,**  p.  63.  ' 

I "  Svolution  of  Life  and  Form,"  by  Mrs.  Bemnt,  pp.  23  and  24, 
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sttb-pIaDes  of  each  plane.*    The  following  names  liave  been  given  to  the 
seven  planes,  taitvas  and  primary  elements  :  — 

Plane, 
Seventh  Plane :  Kah&  Paranirvinic 
Sixtlt  „     Para  NirvHaio 

Fifth  „     NirvAaio 

Fourth  ,»    Baddbic 

ThM  ,y    Manasic  CNtental) 

Stcond         „    Astral  (KAmic) 
Fii8l  „    Physical 

This  inydiition  of  the  Life  of  the  Logos  as  the  ensoating  force  iti 
every  particle,  amd  its  successive  enwrappings  in  the'  Spirit-matter  of 
every  pYaoe,  so  that  the  materials  of  each  plane  have  within  them  in  a 
hidden  or  latent  condition  all  the  form  and  force  possibilities  of  all  the 
higher  planes  above  them  as  well  as  those  of  their  owny  these  two  facts 
make  evolation  certain  mid  give  to  the  very  lowest  particle  the  bidden 
peteatialities  whieh  will  render  it  fit — as  they  become  aictfve  powers*^ to 
enter  into  the  form  of  the  highest  beings.  In  fact,  evolatioe  may  be 
summed  up  m  a  phrase — it  is  latent  potentialities  becoming  active 
pawer8.t 


Tattwa. 

Primary  EUment, 

Aditattva. 

AnopadakataUva 

Ak&satattva 

Ether 

Vayutattva 

Air 

Agnitatfcva 

Fire 

Apaseattva 

Water 

PnthivitattTa 

Etfth 

A.   8CUWAR3. 


{To  be  condnded.) 


or. 


(Tflue  TuiBOfiiee  or  Thuosopht  and  WiesHiiN<  coNTftA'STBD). 

of  the  most  interesting  features  of  Theosophy  is  the  fact  thht 
we  can  always  appeal  to  the  results  of  the  investigations  and 
experiments  of  modern  physical  science  to  support  what  it  sets  forth 
as  {he  Truths  of  Nature  that  can  be  proven  by  earnest  research  ; 
and  added  to  that  it  is  possible  to  establish  as  correct  by  a  process  of 
Ibgical  reasoning,  its  definite  stat'ements  concerning  the  beginning  of 
evoTafion,  and  the  uFtimate  goal  it  leads  to,  whicA,  for  the  majority 
of  us  at  our  present  stage  of  development',  mast  remain  unproven, 
and  therefore  what  we  must  regard  more  or  less  as  speculation  ; 
though  no  doubt,  even  many  of  these  statements  are  possible  of 
ven'ieaiien  as  eaeh  one  of  us  progresses  step  by  step  along  the  path 
of  occuitism. 

rtr  is  Ute  application  of  the  profoiinder  theosophical  ideas  to  the 
solution  of  so  19 any  of  the  greater  problems  of  life  that  is  rendering 
Tbeosophy  so  attractive  to  the  highest  scientific  intellects  of  oar  day ; 
and  tKut  enables  it  to  exert  such  an  infiuence  on  modern  thought  as  is 
etidbnced^  firstly,     hj  the  great  strides  the  theosophical  movement 

^Gombiiiod  from  ''  Ancient  Wisdom/'  pp.  53  and  54,  and   from  '*  Evolation  Of 
Life  and  Form/'  pp.  25  and  26. 

f'**'  Andent  Wit^dtm/' Uy  Mrsh  Bbsant,  ppi  ^  and  56'i 
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has  heeo  making  daring  the  last  few  years ;  and,  secondly,  by  the 
respect  which  it  is  beginning  to  command  by  all  who  ai*e  capable  of 
exercising  their  thinking  faculties,  even  if  those  higher  minds  find 
themselves  unable  to  accept  what  they  call  its  speculations. 

The  claim  has  been  made  by  theosophical  leaders  that  the 
theosophical  Society  has  been  called  into  existence,  and  the  promulga- 
tion of  its  philosophical  teachings  evoked,  by  the  intellectual  growth 
that  has  been  taking  place  iu  civilization  throughout  the  world, 
necessitating  the  revealment  to  a  more  enlightened  and  expanded 
understanding  of  natural  processes  (in  connection  with  which  the 
unaided  human  mind  was  and  still  is  occupying  itself  with  more  or 
less  success)  of  mysteries  which  had  hitherto  been  unknown  and 
u  nth  ought  of. 

To  rightly  point  out  the  grave  importance  and  meaning  of  all 
these  recent  scientific  discoveries,  so  that  the  fullest  advantage 
accruing  from  them  might  not  be  lost  to  the  race,  facts  going  beyond 
or  lying  behind  these  scientific  discoveries  have  had  to  be  given  forth 
by  those  who  are  the  guardians  of  nature's  mysteries — the  time 
being  ripe  for  doing  so  through  the  human  mind  generally  having 
proved  itself  ready  for  their  recognition  and  acceptance.  Were  this 
not  done  the  result  would  be  that  erroneous  conclusions,  deductions 
and  inferences  would  so  continually  be  drawn  from  what  our  best 
intellects  are  able  from  time  to  time  to  reveal  in  the  scientific  world, 
that  the  mass  of  humanity  led  thei*eby,  following  teachers  as 
ignorant  as  themselves  concerning  the  ultimate  destiny  of  man's 
evolution,  would  have  fallen  into  a  most  debasing  kind  pf  materialiBm  ; 
because  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  whole  tendency  of  physical 
science  is  to  materialise,  and  not  to  spiritualise  ;  and  that  tendenqjr 
is  only  combated,  and  becomes  changed  (as  we  notice  at  the  present 
time)  by  knowledge  being  presented  to  the  reason  and  the  mind 
from  other  sources,  which  so  entirely  transcends  all  that  the  most  fertile 
imagination  can  proclaim  or  define,  that  we  have  to  realize  it  as 
true  and  undeniable,  however  much  we  may  try  to  put  it  aside  at  first,  in 
order  to  bolster  up  what  we  in  our  intellectual  conceit,  consider  to  be  the 
only  correct  explanation  of  whatever  natural  phenomena  come  within 
the  purview  of  our  recently  quickened  powers  of  observation. 

To  give  an  illustration  of  this  we  will  take  the  phenomena  of 
heredity  in  connection  with  which  our  Biologists,  Botanists,  and 
Zoologists  have  been  carrying  on  the  most  praiseworthy  and  untiring 
investigations  and  researches  ever  since  the  time  of  Darwin,  who  I 
think  may  be  said  to  have  fathered  this  scientific  work-* at  any  rate 
it  is  from  the  time  of  his  own  great  work  in  this  direction,  that  the 
materialistic  hypothesis  of  man*s  descent  from  a  purely  animal 
ancestor  has  for  years  gained  a  hold  on  the  more  thoughtful  mind^ 
involving  (though  Darwin  cannot  be  held  responsible  for  this)  a  denial 
of  the  spiritual  side  of  man's  nature,  and    a  rejection  of  all  religions 
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teaching  in  that  direction.  Had  such  an  idea  as  this  been  permitted  to 
hold  sway,  and  the  mere  physical  facts  (for  the  hypothesis  has  its 
basis  on  facts)  not  been  refuted,  it  is  easy  to  perceive  what  a  baneful 
effect  must  very  soon  have  followed  by  impressing  the  less  developed 
minds  of  the  mass  with  a  theory  that  completely  exhausts  all  the 
exalting  influence  arising  from  the  deeper  aspirations  of  the  human 
heart.  But  this  theory  only  had  time  to  seize  the  minds  of  the  more 
thoughtful — indeed,  it  has  only  been  accepted  by  them  tentatively,  and 
ever  since  its  promulgation  has  been  perhaps  rather  in  a  state  of 
incubation  than  actually  growing— when  the  illuminating  light  of 
Tfaeosophy,  while  not  denying  the  truth  of  the  observed  facts  on  which 
the  materialistic  hypothesis  had  been  bai It,  robbed  that  hypothesis  of 
all  its  former  claim  by  imparting  a  wider  signi6cance  and  meaning  to 
the  scientist's  great  discovery  ;  so  that  we  now  find  scientists  working 
not  exactly  on  theosophical  lines,  yet  producing  results  in  accordance 
with  theosophical  statements,  though  strangely  enough  their  tendency 
in  many  instances  is  to  deny  what  Theosophy  puts  forward  for  their 
guidance. 

This  will,  I  thitik  bo  amply  shown  in  our  consideration  of  the 
phenomena  of  heredity,  or  rather  in  our  consideration  of  the  theory  of 
heredity  postulated  by  the  most  recent,  and  one  of  the  most  eminent 
scientists  (Professor  Wiesra^in),  and  based  on  the  results  of  his 
Du wearying  labors  for  many  years  past. 

Before  going  into  that,  however,  it  will  be  better  for  us  to  thoroughly 
understand  what  Theosophy  sets  forth  and  explains  in  connection 
with  the  process  of  evolation,  which  of  course  bears  directly  on  the 
phenomena  that  come  under  the  head  of  heredity,  and  which 
Theosophy  proclaimed  to  the  world  before  the  appearance  of  Professor 
Wiesman's  work  entitled  "  The  Germ-plasm — a  Theory  of  Heredity." 
By  following  this  plan  we  will  come  to  consider  Wiesman's  facts 
and  st»itemeuta  in  their  proper  place,  and  be  better  able  to  realize 
the  complete  theory  of  heredity,  which  we  cannot  do  by  merely  taking 
up  Wiesman's  work,  and  remaining  content  with  it,  simply  because  it  be- 
gins and  ends  with  the  physical— that  is,  with  what  only  can  be  seen  and 
observed  with  the  bodily  senses.  His  efforts  have  been  directed  to 
dealing  with  the  ''  how  "  of  the  thing,  and  not  with  the  '*  why  **  of  it, 
which  latter  be  has  left  severely  alone. 

I  think  that  to  rightly  understand  evolution  something  must 
be  known  concerning  the  atom,  its  constitution  and  its  processes,  before 
we  come  to  deal  with  it  on  this  physical  plane.  Theosophy  affords 
information  in  this  direction  through  the  particulars  and  details  fur- 
nished by  the  investigations,  on  higher  snperphysical  planes  of  nature, 
of  some  of  its  students  who  are  tolerably  far  advanced  in  occultism* 
This  information,  which  is  undoabtedly  as  reliable  as  any  that  comes 
to  us  from  the  observations  of  onr  physicists,  is,  unfortunately,  too  offpn 
wholly  ignored  and  rejected  by  those  physicists  who  for  too  long  have 
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baefi  alraid  of  having  axxyihmg  to  do  with  tha  oiKieen^  baeaiiiM  it  laay 
inroli^e  them  in  absurd  specalationR,  faneies,  and  anpantifcimitf,  whieli 
they  think  mankiiid  haa  outgrown ;  biit  until  thejr  alter  their  aititnde, 
which  they  are  now  gradnaliy  being  forced  to  do  ;  and  so  long  aa  they 
do  not  recognise  that  there  is  only  one  avenue  to  the  attainment  of  a 
higher  knowledge  of  life's  laws  and  mysteries,  the  atom  most  remain 
a  liddle  to  them ;  whereas  as  the  problem  ic  sets  as  to  nnrairel  is 
grasped,  and  its  solution  arrived  at — first  theoretically^many  diffionltiea 
confronting  them  must  disappear. 

Their  idea  now  is  that  the  atom  is  merely  a  centre  of  foroe,  which 
eaases  it  to  enter  into  combinations  with  particles  of  matter  that  go 
to  make  np  the  physical  plane,  called  chemical  elements,  thereby 
forming  molecules  and  bodies;  and  this  mechanical  process  brought 
about  by  purely  chemical  agencies  has  been  considered  sufficient  to  ex- 
plain the  phenomena  of  the  manifestation  of  life  in  all  the  kingdoms. 

This  view  has,  however,  recently  been  doubted  and  denied  by  some 
of  the  most  eminent  scientists,  and  ideas  relating  to  the  atom  are  now 
being  put  forward  in  closer  agreement  with  what  Theosophy  maintains. 
Theosophy  does  not  deny  that  the  atom  is  a  centre  of  force,  but 
contends  that  it  is  more  than  that — it  is  a  centre  of  conscioosness, 
embracing  within  itself  intelligence  potentially  latent;  therefore  it 
alone  is  the  source  of  life,  and  the  motions  of  chemical  substances 
merely  the  manifestation  of  its  activity.  That  is  to  say,  there  is  a 
vi^Srl  force  being  continually  exercised  and  manifested  as  energy  be- 
tween molecules  and  material  bodies,  certainly,  but  principally  as 
consciousness  and  intelligence.  TVe  are  too  apt  to  mistake  a  certain 
aspect  of  a  thing  for  the  thing  itself.  This  statement,  of  course,  direct- 
ly  opposes  the  phy3icist*s  contention  that  consciousness  must  be  re- 
garded as  essentially  an  attribnte  of  matter — that  is,  of  matter  as  they 
physically  understand  it ;  tboufch  it  is  true  that  consciousness  requires  a 
medium  where  through  to  manifest  and  evolve,  for  regarded  in  its  very 
highest  Sispect,  or  most  primitive  condition,  we  understand  the  atom 
to  be  a  part  or  spark  of  the  Divine  or  Absolate  consciousness,  otherwise 
termed  spirit  (in  which  the  whole  Universe  is  embraced),  within 
the  substance  which  goes  to  form  the  first  super-physical  plane 
of  nature.  From  the  moment  this  divine  spark  emerges  from 
the  heart  of  the  Absolute,  and  appears  on  the  first  or  the  highest 
plane  of  nature,  it  becomes  what  I  might  call  (though  perhaps 
inoorreotly)  a  unit  of  consciousness ;  because  from  that  moment 
a  separation*- though  it  will  be  very  slight — from  its  absolute  souroe 
takes  place  ;  for  consciodsness  being  force,  this  force  contacting  the 
snbstanoe  of  this  first  super-physical  plane  instantly  sets  np  in  that 
substance  inconceivably  rapid  vibrations,  and  thereby  gathers  round 
itself  a  super-ethereal  vortex  or  film,  and  it  starts  a  life  of  its  own. 
This  is  the  commencement  of  its  evolution — that  is,  the  evolution  of  «e^/- 
consciou8nes8--the  process  of  transforming  the  universal  consoiousnesa 
into  that  of  individual  or  self-oonsoiousnesK 
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Between  thia  hi^hesfc  plane  I  refer  to,  and  that  of  our  pLysical  plane 
here  there  are  manj  other  planes — the  number  being  ^even  (exotericallj)* 
We  are  not  told  much  abonfc  the  higher  levels  ;  their  conditions  and 
processes— oar  investigators  apparently  not  haviug  been  able  to  advanc0 
further  than  what  are  called  the  astral  and  devachanic  states.  We, 
however,  know  that  the  different  planes  correspond  with  each  otheri 
and  that  as  the  physical  plane  comprises  seven  disianct  states  of  matter, 
I'wr.  :— the  four  states  of  ether,  the  gaseous,  liquid,  and  solid,  those 
termed  the  astral  and  devachanic,  and  those  beyond  these,  are  also  made 
up  of  seven  sub-divisions,  or  of  substance  in  seven  degrees  of  density. 
The  atom  therefore  in  its  evolutionary  descent  from  its  spiritaal  source, 
invests  itself  while  on  the  first  plane,  in  the  spiritual  substance  of  each 
of  the  seven  sub-divisions  of  that  plane  ;  that  is  to  say,  the  impulse  it 
originally  receives  -v^hen  it  emerges  from  the  Logos,  is  downwards  or 
outwards  ;  therefore  it  remains  no  longer  upon  a  plane  than  is  necessary ; 
and  when  all  the  experience  to  be  acquired  on  the  highest  sub-division 
of  the  first  plane  is  gained  it  clothes  itself  in  the  substance  of  the 
second  sub-division,  and  so  on,  passing  through  the  seven  different  degrees 
of  substance  of  this  first  plane  ;  when  its  work  is  completed  on  the 
lowest  sub- division  (the  seventh),  the  results  of  all  the  experiences 
obtnined  on  the  seven  sub-divisions  it  retains  within  its  consciousness  ; 
and  then  gradually  divesting  itself  of  the  substance  of  each  of  the  sub- 
divisions, of  which  in  its  descent  it  clothed  itself,  it  re-ascends  to  the 
highest  sab-division,  and  enwrapped  only  in  the  substance  of  that  sab- 
division,  it  now,  apparently  by  a  cosmic  law,  skips  the  intermediate 
six  sub-planes,  and  appears  on  the  highest  sub-division  of  the  second 
plane,  becoming  the  ultimate  atom  of  that  plane.  In  the  same  way 
passing  through  the  seven  sab-divisions  of  this  second  plane,  it  com- 
pletes its  experiences  there,  re  tarn  ing  thence  back  to  the  highest  sub- 
diviaion  of  this  plane,  and  appearing  as  the  ultimate  atom  on  the  highest 
sob-division  of  the  third  plane.  The  ultimate  atom,  therefore,  of  any 
plane,  is  this  centre  of  consciousness,  enwrapped  in  the  substance  of  the 
highest  sub-division  of  each  plane  of  nature  that  stands  above  it. 
Continuing  it<8  descent  the  atom  manifests  on  the  fourth  plane  called  the 
Buddhic  ;  the  third  called  the  Devachanic  ;  the  second  called  the  astral ; 
after  which  it  reaches  our  physical  world ;  so  that  by  this  process  of 
descent,  by  the  time  it  gets  to  the  highest  sub-division  of  our  physical 
matter — that  is,  the  highest  degree  of  ether — this  atom  is  many  times 
encased  in  the  substance  of  each  plane  through  which  it  has  come 
to  the  earth ;  and  this  is  what  physical  science  recognises  as  the  ultimate 
atom,  though,  as  far  as  I  am  aware,  it  has  only  traced  it  as 
far  back  as  the  fourth  or  lowest  state  of  the  ether. 

Now,  though  scientists  recognise  such  a  thing  as  an  ultimate  atom 
it  is  only  their  theory,  and  apparently  the  ether  is  to  them  also 
something  purely  imaginary,  and  has  to  be  postulated  by  them  in 
order  to  explain  phenomena  which  would  otherwise  be  totally  inexplica- 
ble. For  instance,  discoveries  in  electricity  have  forced  the  scientific 
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world  to  find  a  material  mediam  throngh  which  that  force  acts,  hence 
the  recognition  of  a  state  of  ether,  though  not  so  long  ago  its  existence 
would  have  been  ridiculed  simply  because  it  could  not  be  seen,  touched 
and  felt ;  and  about  it  nothing  more  will  be  known  unless  different 
methods  of  reaching  these  higher  states  are  adopted  owing  to  their 
being  beyond  the  range  of  the  eye,  and  of  any  mechanical  instruments 
or  apparatus  such  as'  microscopes,  &c.,  that  have  hitherto  so  well  assisted 
physical  methods. 

Bat  to  return  to  our  atom, — I  have  said  that  we  have  only  been 
given  a  description  of  the  manner  of  its  working  on  some  of  the  higher 
levels,  or  to  put  it  more  physically,  in  some  of  the  higher  worlds.  Any 
one  who  feels  sufficiently  interested  can  get  a  very  good  idea  of  the 
details  given  in  this  direction  by  reading  some  of  the  theosophical 
manuals  on  the  Astral  and  Devachanic  planes*  I  have  not  the  time  to 
go  into  that  part  of  the  subject  here  as  I  would  much  like  to  do. 

Having  acquired  all  it  had  to  acquire  in  the  Devachanic  and  Astral 
worlds,  the  atom,  as  already  said,  makes  its  appearance  on  the  highest 
sab-division  of  this  plane,  viz,y  the  fii-st  sub-division  of  the  ether,  and 
when  it  gets  there  we  can  now  understand  what  a  wonderfully 
complicated  thing  it  is;  and  notwithstanding  that  it  is  impossible  for 
us  to  see  it,  it  is  in  reality  a  body  of  a  most  remarkably  complex 
structure,  as  can  be  seen  by  an  examination  of  some  of  the  diagrams 
of  it  contained  in  theosophical  books  on  the  subject.  Descending  to 
the  second  sub-division  of  ether,  it  splits  up,  forming  combinations  of 
molecules  producing  the  chemical  elements  that  constitute  the  matter 
of  that  stat« ;  the  same  takes  place  on  the  third  and  fourth  sub- 
divisions of  the  ether,  after  which  it  arrives  at  the  gaseous  state, 
then  the  liquid,  until  at  last  the  solid  or  mineral  kingdom  is  reached. 

When  we  again  reflect  that  this  atom  is  encased  in  the  spiritual 
and  ethereal  substance  and  matter  of  the  different  higher  planes  to 
which  I  have  been  briefly  referring,  there  can  be  no  difficulty  in 
realizing  that,  fettered  by  these  outer  coverings,  its  activity  has  been 
greatly  checked ;  and  it  is  not  surprising  that  we  find  it  in  the 
mineral  kingdom  represented  by  an  inert  mass  ;  its  numerous  bodies  in 
that  kingdom  being  apparently  without  activity,  and,  as  we  were  once 
taught,  quite  dead  as  well  as  inanimate.  Nevertheless  this  atom  is 
present  within  the  mineral,  and  carries  on  its  marvellous  work  there 
as  is  instanced  in  crystal lurgy — the  wonderful  and  marvellously 
beautiful  geometrical  forms  which  make  up  the  bodies  of  crystals 
being  sufficient  evidence  to  convince  us  of  the  truth  of  its  presence 
within  those  bodies,  of  which  it  is  the  conscious  and  intelligent 
builder.  In  this  kingdom  it  combines  with  the  coarser  chemical 
subtances  by  forming  molecules  in  lines,  circles  and  curves,  and  other 
geometrical  figures ;  then  passing  into  the  higher  vegetable,  animal, 
and  human  kingdoms  the  structure  within  which  it  manifests  itself  is 
the  cell   as  we  have  it  so  wall  described  in  Botany  and    Biology,   the 
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diflcoverj  aod  analyBis  of  which  has  opened  up  such  a  splendid  field  of 
research  for  the  modern  scientist  and  which  has  absolutely  changed 
and  revolntionised  all  previous  ideas  connected  with  matter  and  natural 
phenomena. 

Here  is  what  science  tells  us,  which  goes  to  prove  not  only  the 
presence  of  this  atom  soul,  but  pointing  to  the  course  of  its  journeying 
as  just  stated  ;  for  the  following  observations  referred  to  by  Sachale 
enables  us  to  trace  the  progress  of  the  atom  from  the  mineral  to  the 
vegetable  kingdom  ;  and  the  geometrical  forms  it  creates  or  builds,  which 
I  have  just  referred  to,  in  the  former,  reappear  in  the  latter,  as  distin- 
guished in  the  cells  of  some  plants,  and  which  in  botany  go  by  the 
term  crystalloids  : — **  a  portion  of  the  protoplasmic  substance  of  the 
cells  assumes  crystalline  forms  ;  bodies  are  formed  which,  bounded  by 
plane  surfaces  and  sharp  edg[es  and  angles,  possess  an  illusory  resem- 
blance to  true  crystals,  even  in  their  behaviour  to  polarised  light ;  on 
the  other  hand  they  are  essentially  distinguished  from  them  by  the 
action  of  external  agents,  and  at  the  same  time  present  significant 
resemblances  to  organised  parts  of  cells.  It  is  therefore  legitimate  to 
distinguish  them  by  the  term  crystalloids  proposed  by  Nageli 

Those  crystalloids  that  have  been  most  carefully  examined  consist 
of  a  mixture  of  two  kinds  of  materials  of  dilEerent  solubility ;  the  two 
are  ao  combined  that  when  the  more  soluble  is  slowly  removed,  the 
less  soluble  remains  as  a  skeleton  (Nageli;.  Their  form  is  very  different 
ill  different  plants  ;  they  appear  as  cubes,  tetrahedra,  octohedra, 
rhombohedra,  and  in  other  forms,  usually,  however,  their  crystallogra- 
phic  chariBeters  cannot  be  exactly  defined,  a  consequence  of  their  small 
siae  and  of  the  inconstancy  of  their  angles.*' 

Now  before  proceteding  further  let  us  see  what  our  conception  of 
the  atom  is  :  originally  a  breath  of  the  universal  conscious  life,  -which, 
though  embodying  itself  in  super-ethereal  substance,  remains  but  little 
differentiated  from  the  divine  source  whence  it  emanates ;  but  fettered 
by  its  material  encasements  as  it  proceeds  towards  the  denser  planes  of 
matter,  its  activity  is  slowly  restricted,  and  at  last  so  confined  within 
itself,  it  becomes  an  entity  no  longer  possessing  the  consciousness  of  the 
universal,  which,  as  that  is  gradually  dimmed,  gives  way  to  an  incipient 
self-oonsciousness — its  experiences  in  the  mineral  being  the  finishing 
stroke  that  entirely  limits  the  range  within  which  its  consciousness 
can  act ;  and  in  the  vegetable,  animal,  and  human  kingdoms  its  absolutely 
selfish  character  is  very  plainly  revealed.  This  then  is  to  be  understood 
by  Theosophy,  that  the  atom  is  the  evolving  life ;  all  else  such  as 
moleonies,  chemical  agencies,  the  mechanical  motion  of  particles,  and 
such  like,  are  the  outcome  ;  and  the  creation  of  the  consciousness,  the 
intelligence,  and  the  force  inherent  in  the  atom,  and  those  things  that 
we  regard  as  so  much  natural  phenomena,  are  the  necessary  changes  it 
brings  abopt  in  the  fulfilment  of  the  purpose  of  its  evolution.  This 
(lefiBition  of  life  conveys  a  much  profouuder  significance  than  tba^^ 
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stated  by  Wiesman  when  he  says  that  life  simply  depends  on  the 
interaction  of  molecnies  differing  chemically  from  one  another,  beat 
defined  within  certain  limits. 

We  must  look  npon  the  atom  now  as  a  growing  entity.  I  do  not 
mean  that  there  is  any  essential  change  prodnced  in  itself,  save  in  so 
far  as  its  powers  are  limited  ;  so  moch  so  is  that  the  cape,  now  that 
it  has  reached  the  cellular  stage,  that  it  has  to  depend  on  what 
comes  into  contact  with  it  from  the  external  world,  to  awaken  it  to 
activity,  it  being  able  to  respond  to  whatever  vibrations  it  contacts; 
and  it  is  these  incessant  impacts  striking  it  from  the  external  world 
in  the  vegetable  and  animal  kingdoms  as  it  embodies  itself  in  uni- 
cellular and  multicellular  organisins  that  more  than  anything  else 
convert  its  ^Matent  potentialities  into  active  powers;  because  now  it 
has  to  struggle  to  maintain  itself  against  other  creatures  on  whose 
organisms  it  has  to  nourish  its  body,  just  as  it  has  to  defend  itself 
against  their  attacks  upon  it. 

First  we  may  recognise  it  in  one  of  the  lowest  stages — a  stage 
almost  intermediate  between  the  vegetable  and  animal  kingdoms,  as 
the  fresh  water  polyp,  referred  to  by  Oscar  Schimdt  in  his  work 
on  **The  Doctrine  of  Descent."  "The  little  animal,  severallines  in 
length,  which  in  our  waters  usually  lives  adhering  to  a  plant,  is  a 
hollow  cylinder,  of  which  the  body  wall  is  formed  of  two  layers  of 
cells,  a  layer  of  muscles,  and  a  supporting  membrane,  which  gives 
consistency  to  the  whole,  and  may  be  compared  to  a  skeleton.  The 
mouth  is  surrounded  by  arms  of  similar  construction,  and  varying  ia 
number  from  four  to  six.  The  surface  of  the  body  is  sttfdded-  with 
numerous  little  stinging  vesicles,  which  by  theirconte.ctstun  any  smaller 
animalculo)  sti^aying  within  the  reach  of  the  polyp,  and  render  them 
an  easy  prey.  This  is,  in  a  few  words,  the  construction  of  the  animal. 
It  possesses  no  arterial  system,  no  special  respiratory  apparatus  ;  the 
functions  of  the  nerves  and  the  sensory  organs  are  performed  by  the 
individual  parts  of  the  surface.  Reproduction  is  usually  effected  by  the 
budding  of  gemmules,  which  fall  off  at  maturity,  but  occasionally  also 
by  the  produce  of  very  simple  sexual  organs." 

From  that  primitive  organism  it  passes  into  those  of  higher  and 
more  complex  structures  in  the  animal  kingdom  ;  and  here  it  is  neces« 
sary  to  point  out  that  all  these  units  of  consciousness  (as  I  term  them) 
do  not,  as  it  were,  start  level  in  their  course  of  evolutionary  develop- 
ment ;  consequently  when  the  animal  kingdom  is  reached  there  are  some 
of  them  far  in  advance  of  others,  and  those  that  are  so  advanced  (which 
following  the  example  of  one  of  our  writers  I  will  term  "  ruling  ''  atoms 
or  units)  govern  and  control  groups  of  those  that  are  backward  in  their 
development.  This  is  strikingly  shown  when  we  arrive  at  the  human 
kingdom.  Man's  lower  nature  we  are  told  consists  of  three  bodies  or 
principles,  ri».,  the  physical,  the  astral  and  the  mental*  The  Ego 
UBing  the  form  made  up  of  these  principles  or  bodies  by  incama* 
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ting  therein,  can  be  regarded  as  one  of  these  units  of  consciousness  I 
am  speaking  aboat,  which  has  progressed  to  such  a  d^ree  that,  having 
come  to  learn  its  own  divinity  it  seta  aboat  striving  to  become  once  more 
one  with  the  absolute  consciousness  whence  it  emanated,  and  to  retom 
thereto,  an  individual  self* conscious  spiritual  entity,  able  at  the  same  time 
to  enjoy  all  consciousness  of  the  divine  Logos,  the  Father  of  all  that  is. 
It  cannot  succeed  in  this  until  it  learns  to  control  absolutely  the  human 
nature,  and  in  its  endeavours  to  bring  about  that  result  it  of  necessity 
affords  a  wonderful  help  to  the  undeveloped  atom-souls  which,  as  I  have 
mentioned,  comprise  the  principles  or  bodies  of  men,  and  which  taken 
together  constitute  what  we  call  human  nature. 

Thus,  for  example,  our  gross  physical  body  we  know  by  scientific 
proof,  is  not  composed  of  something  absolutely  solid,  but  is  a  moving 
mass  of  particles  or  atoms.  These  atoms,  as  Haeckel  (I  think)  has 
demonstrated,  posf^ess  a  consciousness  of  their  own,  which  they 
express  when  the  body  feels  tired  and  requires  rest;  it  is  these 
units  that  carry  on  all  the  processes  of  functioning  in  the  physical 
body,  such  as  that  of  digestion,  &c.  The  atom-souls  foiming  the 
astral  body  are  slightly  more  developed  than  those  in  the  physical  form, 
and  those  that  constitute  tbd  mental  body  are  of  course  still  more 
progressed — ^in  fact,  I  think  the  astral  body  is  the  seat  of  sensation — 
sometimes  called  the  desire  body ;  and  I  think  may  be  considered  an 
entity  in  itself — or  as  embodying  an  entity  (being  the  elemental  or 
animal  soul  in  man)  just  as  we  regard  the  Ego  (the  human  soul  in  man)  ; 
the  mental  body  being  composed  of  material  projected  by  the  Ego, 
Tkis  elemental  we  now  see  to  be  the  ruler  of  the  physical  vehicle, 
malting  it  subservient  to  what  it  requires,  that  is  to  say,  it  can  reflect 
its  consciousness  in  the  consciousness  of  the  atoms  composing  the 
physical  body,  and  thereby  control  them  to  do  whatever  it  demands. 
This  is  necessary,  because,  being  the  desire  body,  the  seat  of  sensation 
and  of  passioa,  it  can  only  gratify  itself  through  the  denser  bodies  of 
the  organism ;  and  so  long  as  it  is  allowed  to  hold  sway  the  physical 
body  is  continually  forced  into  all  sorts  of  conditions  which  yield  sensual 
pleasure  and  delight.  But  this  does  not  last  forever,  because  the  Ego 
(that  which  was  once  an  elemental  and  an  atom  soul),  having  passed 
through  all  these  lower  experiences^  and  having  in  consequence 
developed  a  state  of  consciousness  far  higher,  and  therefore  far  more 
powerful  than  the  lower  astral  entity  with  which  he  has  now  become 
associated,  is  continually  bringing  his  influence  to  bear  upon  it, 
and  in  course  of  time  (that  is  after  many  incarnations)  its  unmliness  is 
suppressed,  and  the  Ego  at  length  succeeds  in  impressing  this  higher 
consciousness  on  that  of  this  lower  animal  soul,  the  latter  becomes 
submissive,  and  growing  more  like  the  one  to  which  it  has  to  submit,  it 
no  longer  gives  way  to  the  things  of  the  senses,  but  replacing  physical 
by  spiritual  emotions,  thus  gradually  ascending  to  a  higher  plane  of 
consciousness,  naturally  re-acts  on  those  atom^souls  that  are  only  on  the 
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physical  level  in  ^he  body,  and  as  it  passes  on  they  are  benefited   by  th6 
more  elevated  influence  it  reflei;t8  in  tbera. 

From  this  brief  sketch  it  is  evident  that  as  one  of  these  atom*soals 
becomes  by  evolution  a  much  more  highly  developed  ha  man  sonl  (an 
Ego),  he  aoqaires  responsibilities  which  ho  cannot  lay  aside.  He  comeB 
to  recognise  that  to  continue  his  evolution  he  can  only  do  so  through  a 
human  form  made  up  of  the  principles  mentioned,  com  prising  imsnmer- 
able  hosts  of  atom-souls,  groups  of  which  are  governed  by,  or  subject 
to,  those  of  their  number  that  are  further  advanced  than  the  rest,  which  1 
am  terming  the  '*  ruling  "  atoms.  These  ruling  atoms,  therefore,  express 
in  their  consciousness  the  total  consciousness  of  all  that  is  below  them  ; 
and  the  Ego  contracts  certain  obligations  towards  them,  because 
as  they  are  necessary  to  his  further  evolution,  so  is  he  necessary 
to  theirs,  the  result  being  that  they  become  inseparable  from  each 
other,  and  therefore  at  death  when  the  Ego  leaves  the  physitsal* 
retiring  into  that  exalted  state  of  rest  that  is  allotted  to  him  between 
two  incarnations,  these,  or  what  may  be  better  considered  their  germs, 
are  drawn  into  his  sacred  form,  and  at  once  pass  into  a  state  of  latency, 
as  they  must  do,  because,  owing  to  their  not  yet  having  reached  the  Ego's 
condition,  they  can  only  be  conscious  on  their  own  planes  and  not  in  his ; 
but  when  the  Ego  returns  to  re-incarnate  and  is  once  more  to  take  on  an 
astral  and  physical  form,  when  he  re-enters  the  astral  world  on  his  way 
to  the  earth,  these  ruling  atoms,  or  their  germs,  again  become  activei 
and  at  once  help  to  mould  the  astral  body  and  etheric  double,  which  is 
merely  the  physical  counterpart ;  and  in  this  building  of  the  form  thej 
draw  to  themselves  fur  their  use,  atoms  which  are  on  the  same  level 
as  those  they  ruled  when  in  tfte  previous  earthly  body ;  hence  the  same 
characteristics,  tendencies  and  peculiarities  that  existed  in  the  last 
life  re-appear  in  the  next  one ;  so  that  we  see  from  this  that  Theoeophy 
distinctly  teaches  the  continuity  of  the  human  form,  as  well  as  of  the 
human  soul,  and  it  seems  as  if  there  is  as  much  a  re*incamation  of 
the  human  form  as  there  is  of  the  human  soul ;  and  this  I  think  gives 
us  a  profounder  philosophical  explanation  of  heredity. 

A.  E.  Webb. 
[To  be  concluded.'] 
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ASOKA  II.— THE  MAURYA* 
The  Sandracottus  op  the  Greeks. 
{Concluded  from  page  114.) 

THAT  the  age  of  Asoka  II.  cannot  be  reduced  by  abont  G6  years,  is 
evident  from  the  several  dates  recorded  in  the  different  chronicles 
of  the  Jainas,  the  Brahmanas,  and  the  Buddhists  of  the  southern  and 
northern  schools.  Professor  Duncker  notes  in  his  **  History  of  Antiquity," 
that  according  to  the  Buddhists,  the  interval  between  Bimbisira's 
accession  and  Asoka's death  was  375  years ;  while  according  to  the  '^  Y&ya 
Par&na,"  it  was  378  years,  a  difference  of  only  3  years.  The  Jainas  record 
in  the  "  Parisistba*  parvan,"  that  Samprati,  the  disciple  of  Suhastin  (219 
—265  A.V.  =  308— 262  B.C.),  ascended  the  throne  of  P&taliputra  in  235 
AV.,  that  is,  292  B.C.,  wben  Asoka  Sri  died.  Adding  37  years  to  292 
B.C.  we  get  329  B.C.,  exactly  the  year,  when  Asoka  usurped  the  throne. 
For  the  *'  Dipavamsa"  records  that  Priyadarsi  was  crowned  in  218  A.B., 
foar  years  after  his  father  died,  that  is,  in  325  B.C.  The  Tibetans  also 
say  (see  Bockhiirs  '*  Life  of  the  Buddhn,*'  chapter  on  the  *^  History  of 
Bod-yal,")  that  Asoka  ascended  the  throne  in  234  A.B.,  Nirvdua  era, 
not  Parinirvana  era.  Deducting  20  years  from  it  we  get  214,  precisely 
the  date  when  Yindusara  died.  According  to  the  Buddhists,  the  period 
between  the  accession  of  Bimbisdra  and  the  end  of  Asoka's  reign  was 
really  311  years,  not  375  as  Prof esser  Duncker  calculates.  Bimbisdra 
ascended  the  throne  in  603  B.C.,  15  years  befora  the  attainment  of 
Baddhahood  by  Siddharihaat  Uravilva,  near  Oaya  in  103  Anjana  era 
»588  B.C.  and  Asoka  died  at  the  age  of  82  in  251  A.B.,  that  is,  992 
B.C.-*  The  interval  therefore  amounts  to  exactly  311  years. 

I  have  shown  above  that  the  first  Asoka  of  the  Nanda  dynasty, 
dated  abont  100  A.B.,  is  a  different  king  from  that  of  the  Mauryas,  who 
was  crowned  in  218  A.B.  The  Sthaviras  of  the  VaiHlli  Council  were 
said  in  ''  Dipavamsa,"  p.  142,  to  have  foreseen  that  118  years  after  it 
there  would  appear  an  emperor,  Asoka  Priyadarsi,  who  would  reform  the 
church,  then  divided  into  18  sects,  under  the  guidance  of  Tissa  Mogati- 
pntta;and  requested  Siggava  and  Chandavajji,  then  very  young  monks, 
to  initiate  the  latter,  when  he  would  be  born  and  come  of  age.  The 
Burmese  also  record  this  prophecy.  Dr.  Kern  overlooked  this  mention 
of  Siggava  and  Chandavajji  in  the  *'  Mahavamsa,''  p.  20,  when  he 
advanced  an  argument  against  the  true  antiquity  of  the  Buddha,  on  the 
supposition  that  these  chiefs  of  the  Vinaya  were  not  mentioned  at  the 
time  of  the  VaisUli  Council-  Now,  adding  118  to  100,  we  ^ei  218  years  ; 
and  in  "  Dtpavamsa,''  VI — I,  p.  146,  we  find  that  Priyadarsana  (or 
Priyadarsi)  was  crowned  in  218  A.B.,  which  is  corroborated  by  "  Mahi- 
vamsa.'' 

*  The   Maarya  family  was  probably  a  branch  of  the  Lunar  race,  and  so  adopted 
tlie  mooa.a8  its  protector  ;  Chandragupta  literally  meana  the  moon-protected. 
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In  236  A.B.,  Devannpija  Tissa  was  crowned  king  of  Ceylon,  when 
Asoka  was  reigning  in  his  18th  year,  after  58  y  ears  of  the  reign  of 
Motasiva,  who  becaiue  king  in  the  14th  year  of  Ghandragupta. 
These  figures  are  farther  checked  by  the  statement,  p.  144, 
that  Mahioda  received  ioitiation  from  Tissii  Mogalipntta,  then  66 
years  old,  after  Upasampada,  and  in  the  6th  year  of  Asoka's  reign 
and  the  48th  of  Mntasiva's.  .Calculating  by  adding  up  the  reigns  of 
the  Mag&dha  and  Ceylon  kings,  and  the  duration  of  the  patriarchate,  in 
the  way  I  did  before  in  the  cases  of  Kal&soka  and  Chandragupta,  we 
find  that  the  6th  year  of  Asoka's  reign  was  224  A.B.,  by  the  chrono- 
logical equation  of  63  of  the  Patricide  dy)iasty+  100  of  the  Nandas+  61 
of  Maaiyass224  of  Magadha  king  ;ss  106  up  to  end  of  interregnum  + 
118  down  to  48tb  year  of  ]idnta8iva=  224  of  the  Ceylon  kings  ;=  16  +44 
+  39+60+65=224  Upasampadi,  duration  of  the  Sthaviras.  (See. 
Chronological  Tables,  in  Theoaophist,  Vol.  XX.,  pp.  752,  753).  It  will 
thus  be  seen  that  these  Chronological  equations  check  one  another,  and 
the  date  of  Asoka's  coronation  in  218  A.B.  is  therefore  established 
beyond  the  possibility  of  a  doubt. 

Calculating  from  detailed  reigns,  as  given  in  the  Vdyu  and  other 
Purdnas,  I  find  a  total  of  338  years,  not  378,  as  Professor  Mac  Dnncker 
says.    The  reigns  of  the  Kings  are  thus  shown  below : — 
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Identifying  Mabanandi  with  Nagad&sa,  of  whom  the  Buddhistio 
aooonnt  appears  to  be  more  reliable,  we  can  reasonably  cat  down  the 
former's  reign  of  42  years  by  about  20  ;  and  so  the  total  of  133  years 
down  to  the  end  of  the  Patricide  dynasty  coincides  with  the  Brahmanical 
total  of  153— 20  s  133.  Now  adding  100  jears  for  the  Nandas,  and  85 
for  the  three  Maurya  monarchs  (according  to  the  Buddhists )  we  get 
a  total  of  either  318  or  322,  deducting  which  from  603,  we  get  B.C. 
285  or  281  for  the  death  of  Asoka,  which  date  we  cannot  reduce 
on  any  account ;  the  more  so  as  Samprati,  his  grandson,  ascended  the 
throne  on  his  death  in  235  A.V.=:292  B.C.,  according  to  the  Jaina 
ftuthorities.  The  difference  of  a  few  years,  which  we  can  afford  to 
ignore,  was  presumably  caused  by  the  unsatisfactory  states  of  the 
Paurdnic  manuscripts ;  for  Wilson  and  Hall  had  to  translate  and  edit 
the  ''  Vishnu  Pnrana  *'  from  corrnpt  copies,  as  the  different  readings 
they  give  from  them  show. 

lu  the  Chinese  Tripitika  also,  we  find  218  A.B.  as  the  year  when 
Asoka  was  crowned.  For  though  other  years,  such  as  116,  118,  and  130 
A.B.  are  given,  218  is  the  most  interesting  date,  recorded  in  the 
Sudaraana-Vihhd^ha'Vinaya  of  Bnddhaghosa,  which  was  translated  into 
Chinese  in  A.D.  489.  Baddhaghosa  went  to  Ceylon  from  Gayain 
about  430  A.D.  and  then  to  Burmah  in  450.  His  date  of  Asoka  there- 
fore  appears  to  be  reliable,  as  he  must  have  heard  it  in  the  monastery 
of  Mah&bodhi,  now  Bodh-Gaja,  near  which  he  was  bom. 

In  the  face  of  the  facts  and  figures  above  mentioned,  there  cannot 
be  any  doubt  that  Asoka  ascended  the  throne  between  329  and  325 
B.C.  You  cannot  therefore  drag  him  down  by  66  or  70  years  on  the 
assumption  that  Sandracottus  was  Cliandragapta,  the  first  Maurya 
emperor,  and  becanse  Priyadarpi  is  said  to  have  mentioned,  in  a  few 
inscriptions,  the  so-called  five  contemporary  kings  of  Greece.  I  doubt 
that  the  inscriptions,  in  which  the  Yoiia  kings  are  mentioned,  were  ever 
published  by  Asoka  1[. 

Mr.  y.  A.  Smith,  a  great  authority  on  antiquarian  subjects,  to 
whom  I  submitted  my  first  and  rough  note  on  the  IdetUification  of 
Sandracottus  with  Asoka^  remarked  on  26th  October,  1897,  that  my 
"date  of  Asoka  Piyadasi  of  the  inscriptions  is  impossible  on  account 
of  the  synchronism  of  the  Greek  kings.  The  deaths  of  the  five 
Greek  kings,  mentioned  in  Edict  XIII.,  range  from  B.C.  262  to  B.C. 
239  (subject  to  a  variation  of  a  year  or  two  in  different  authorities). 
This  synchronism  is  the  certain  key  to  the  chronology  of  the  author  of 
the  Edicts,  who  calls  himself  Piyadasi,  and  who  was  unquestionably 
known  as  Asoka,  the  Aya  of  the  Chinese  pilgrims.  The  passage  in  Edict 
XIII.  of  the  Sabbaz-garhi  version,  edited  by  Buhler  in  'Epigraphia 
Indica'  (Vul.  II.,  p.  471)  is  as  follows: — *  And  King  Priyadarsi, 
beloved  of  the  gods,  being  anointed,  in  his  8th  year  conquered  the 
country  of  Kalinga.  AikI  fliat  conqaest  has  been  made  by  the  beloved 
of  the  gods,  both  here  in  his  empire  and  over  all  his  neighbours),  viz,y 
the  conquest  through  the  sacred  law  even  as  far  as  six  hundred  yoganas) 
6 
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AvitiTekm,  W'lierei  tbi^.  fo9r  kings,  dwell,  vk,,  ba.  called  TvawcmjOi  ba« 
c^flled'AtitikiDii.beicaUed  Mbk»,  and  hftoalled  Aslikusuidarai,  fnr^bMrfcni 
toi.tbe..flo»tt^-*iv"* 

'*  Make,  >^hP    assanied  ind^pendenoe,  in  B.C.  285,  oga  tbe  death  of; 
Ptplemj  Soter,  .died  in  Q.C«  258.    From  i\ie  time  of   Leesen,  OD,..the  fl^e 
Kin^s  have  been  identified  as-r- 

AntkelAw  IL  of  -Syria  (Theos)  ...        B.<3;  261— 246, 

Ptolemy  II:  o«»Bgypt  (Pbiladelpbuft)  28^—247. 

At»iif^^oMM  Gh>natiiB of t  Macedonia  ...  „    277 — 2^. 

Mftgasol'CyreBe         ...  ...  „    28^^256. 

Alexand^  of  Bpinifr  ..,  ...  „    2W^ab«)nt-280. 

There  was  only  one  Magas ;  and  the  limiting  datee^  areilbasr.bisfeni] 
diapnte*, 

"  Acooi:ding  to  BObler,  Asoka's.  conversiop  to  Bn^dhism.  took  plePQi 
in  his^tb  (?  45tb)  ye^r,  (Epigraphia,  Indica,  lUp..  246L)<  If  tbis^be, 
coi^rect, .  tbe  Umitivg  dates  given  by  the.  M|igas .  d^te.  Axe : — Asoka'^^v 
accession  =  2^5+  28='313  B.C. ;  258+  28=2i36.  Thisee  dates ^ce- earlier 
than  the  date  B.C.  2$9,  which  ie  commonly  adopted  ii^  forgetfalnessi. 
of  the  fact,  that  Magas  died.  in.K.C.  258.  Bp,t  they  do  not  teke^  ii|» 
back  to  B.O.  325." 

I'feelthankftil  to^  Mr.  Stoith   who,  in  disagreeing  ^ith.ma  on  tbe^ 
ground  of  th^  five  Qreek  Kings,  yet  found  reasop  to  ^ay  that  tbe^Mag^e^ 
date  alone  infalMates  the  commpn  ansnmption  of  B.C.  259  as  the  date 
of '  Asoka's^  corpnation.*    B.ut  before  I  proceed   to  deal  with   the  five 
Yona  cv,  Tavana .  Kings,  I  may   premise  by  observing  that  they   are  * 
mentioned  ih    the  Edicts  at  Khalsi^   Sabazg^rhi,.  and.  other  outlying^ 
places,  and^  iti  chtiracters  somewhat  different  from  others,  the  E^halsi 
and  Subbazgnrhi  versions   beinsr  rendered   in  the.  so-called*  Z7iara«Ah** 
or  Ariano-Pal|,  alphabet.     The  Girnar  and  Dhauli  chara^cters  a^  alao 
ih  somewh'aj^.vajriant  shape. 

l^<ikPi}^(,hi|A:.y«ttpp}aved  that  Briyadaroi  <Pa2«  Piyadaei) .  wiasiJUipMir 
perI'^•49^, .  as^  aanp^cted  by  Professor  Wilson,  who  .obeeirvedf  i»i  the»t 
Asiatii^Joumai.of  Bengfdy  that t'' the  term  (Piyiudafli) ssi  e;?id«iit)yi«De« 
epm^t(ap]^d(t^  niore  thau  one  i^divideal,  andinoitlue  prop^dAsigQa^* 
tienrpSpnApfisse^  exclusively."  Rhys  QavidsAlso  doobts  imbeAh^riti  yii«5( 
a^p^perinamhaodBolely.eoi^edby.Asoka  II.,  .a0d:b(r.nooBe  ehift.*  Pme. 
f^si^v  WilsMM.ii^  criticising  that  identification  ol .  Mrt  PritHsepS9r7<-w)iOAi9k- 
P^a^it,  E^a?ial6jl^ai4eKiir8t  deciphered  t\mPMi  ipsorip^ione'^obserredtliat. 
"neither.o£tbe8e;ep^h^t.s^Pxiyadarsa|;la  ort  Sodar^aqa)  i$  esclasively* 
restricted  tOiiAeokiir,,  even  if  ,fchpy  were  ever  applied  to  him..  That  •  th«y, 
were  soappjiedftahimr  is  rendered  doabtfnl  by  chronologioai  I  dUioAUiieaf 
of  ;whiob,;it49inp<fi«W  to  dispese,  Priyadam  appaere:  t<i  hftare-Uted 
eith«^,a(tth^^lHmjtm9  wi^h,.  or.  BRJi^e^aepA  tof  Aputtoehnai.fasISHlKr) 
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BiG.)  *..iTt  k  recorded  of  tliisprincefAntiocfaus,  tlie'€rTeai)''iIrat''he  in- 
■■vaded  India  and  formed  an  alliance  with  its  '  sovervigfti,  xniiidd  b7'«tlie 
Greek  writers,  Sopbagasesaa/'  The  «econd  Ptolemy  Sotarmade  UagaB, 
.bi&aon-iii-)aw,  roler  of  Gyrene  in'dOSB.C.  '^  ItaeenrB  rmore  likely'here 
as  in  thO'Case  of  Magas,  that  the  concarrence' of  tsitalts  f8«iiio'eTidence<of 
syaehroiTi^ni,  attdari^s  from  the  name  (Alexattder)  heiilg  faniliarljr 
-known  "wtthoataxty^xaet  knov^ledgeof  the  persons  by 'whom  they  ^  were 
.borne-  'S<i4h  seetms  to  be  the  case  afso  with  ve6pe6t  to  /Antigonns. . . . 
Tto  kltter;p4vt' of  his' career  *\9^s  oonfined  to  ' Asia  Mlaor^ and  Qtetcfi&; 
and  he  w%s  kWied  in^BiC.  -301.  He  ^oa  ocmtenkpdmBy  with  the'€r&t 
PM«my..t...,i..ltcan'beonly  the  finit  Antigonaa,  ^hese'desigfiatHm 
•Kaehad  aa  lildtan  tprimse;  and  the  medti<Mi  i6f  'him  .in  coDJtiBctidn 
^itih'Ptolimiy,  AhUoohns,  Ma(^,  and  Al^andev, -^howa^^ihBarly  ibat'the 
•ehroaolQgy  of  the  inseriptioma  wvksnttcrlyat'fanlt,  ifiit  ^is  idtetidlid  ib 
*aiaign-a<oonh8fenpel^Dy> existence  to  prinees  who  were  rsoatter^d  4hroo^h 
atilaaat.«n;  interval  of  a-centary.  We  must  look,  therefore, 'not'tofdatib 
bat  to  the  importanee* of  names,  'tiM  'the  'probability  '^f  'their  f having 
beoorae  known  in  lodiH,  for  the  idoDtitcatioa  of  'the  /pensons  intended. 
Uadar  this  view- L should  refer  Alextinder  to  Alaxaader  the  Oreat, 
•Antigonnsto  his  suioeeBSor,  Mugas  to  the  6pn^in4aw  of  Ptolemy  Phihei- 
dalphns,  Ptolemy  to  either. or  all  of  'the  first  font  prineesof  Egypt,  and 
'Antieobas  tothe  only<one  of  the  number,  who,  we^ktiow  *from   clasiical 

f  record,  did  visit  -  India. <Hii»torieal  events  )ave  opposed  to  tli^B 

'maintenance  of  any  friendly  oonneotioii  between  thetprinees'oflodia^nil 

^yria.  during  the -reign  of*  Antioehns  TbeoB It  is  edongh  for  us 

to  deterndne'that  Asoka  could  not  have  been  the 'eontemporary  of 
-Antiocbus  Ahe  Great,  according  to  the  chronology ^of  the  Brahmatm  and 
the  Buddhists.  That  Priyadarsi  was  the  contemporary  of  Antioohas  Or 
evon*po8teyior'to  him  is  evident  from  the  inscriptions,  and  therefote 
Piyadasi  and  Asoka  eao not  be  ona^pereon. 

^ ^ The  term"  (^iyadasi)" is  evidently  an  epiihet  applied  to  more 
^than  One  iu'dividadl,  and  not  the  proper  designation  of  one  person  ex- 
clusively  A  monarch  to  whom  all   India  except  the  extreme  south 

was  subject,  must  surely  have  left  some  more  positive  traces  of  his  exist- 
ence'ihan  a  mefe'epitbet,  complimentary  to  his, good  looks,  and  shared 
with  many  others  of  equally  pleasing  appearance."  ^rinceps'  *' Indian 
Antiquities;*'  vol.  II.,  pp.  24  to  28. 

Oenertil  Haisey,  in  his  "  Sanchi  and  its  Remains,"  pp.  12  and  -S, 
*iliakyMiifB^thlit '*  there  n^no'sufflcient  proof  thfiit  the  Devanampiya  of 
''ib^iSiii^ts  isHbe  'Asoka  of  history." 

''^'CleiiaMlI'CaiiiilDgliani  dffiptoted  this  assumptioii  from  the  fact  of  the  dfaiission 
t'ofttiefMiiMe^f^EuihAdeitans'df'Babtria,  the' neatest  Greek  prince  on  the  fhNitier  «>f 

India«  It  is  equally  disproved  by  the  referencA  to  the  governors  of  the  frontier  (Sdm- 
■  «wta>ttod  £MiiMKo)of>  Aiitioohiis,  ^whi^  iliowBthaiibe'reTolt  of  the- eastern  tir()vince8 
.  tii»^  ^Die^etos,    Patitaietm  and   Antie^as  'had  net  then   taken  p]ace.~^Oor«mf 

Jrtecriptionum  Indieammf  p.  5, 
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From  the  above  quotations  it  will  be  seen  that  it  has  not  yet  been 
proved  that  the  Prijadarsi  inscriptions  were  written  by  one  King  only,* 
namely,  Asoka,  and  not  by  his  predecessors  and  succesaors.  The  exist- 
ence of  some  inscriptions,  recorded  by  Dasaratha,  his  great  grandson, 
in  the  Bar^bar  (Nftg&rj ani)  caves,  shows  that  Asoka  was  imitated  in 
this  respect  by  at  least  one  of  his  descendants.  When  such  is  the  case, 
what  prevents  ns  from  inferring  that  others  might  have  left  lapidary 
records  in  the  way  Asoka  Priyadarsi  did  ?  The  Hati  Gamphft  inscription 
at  Khandagiri,  Orissa,  which  records  the  Maarya  era,  and  the  Rudra- 
d&ma  inscription  at  Girnar,  which  mentions  both  Ghandragnpta  and 
Asoka,  prove  that  the  practice  of  lapidary  records  was  followed  before 
and  after  him.  Mr.  Y.  A.  Smith,  late  Chief  Secretary  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  North- Western  Province  and  Oadh,  in  his  *'  Remains  near 
Kasift  "  observes  :  *'  that  emperor  (Asoka  II.)  has  obtained  credit  for 
more  buildings  than  any  sovereign  could  possibly  have  erected." 
The  fact  appears  to  be  that  these  Priyadarsi  monuments  were  not 
erected  by  one  king  only,  bat  by  at  least  two,  if  not  more. 

Bearing  in  mind  the  probability  of  more  Priyadarsis  than  one  as 
the  atithors  of  the  inscriptions,  I  think  that  the  mention  of  the  five 
Greek  kings,  whose  contemporaneity  is  doubtful,  shoald  not  sway 
any  conclusions  to  be  deduced  by  strict  logic.  The  Orientalists  gene* 
rally  assume  that  there  were  five  Yona  kings  ;  but  in  the  recent  and 
more  authentic  version  of  the  2nd  Edict,  in  the  2nd  vol.,  p.  466,  of  the 
*'  Epigraphia  ludica,"  it  is  translated  as  **  Everywhere  in  the  empire  of 
King  Priyadarsi,  beloved  of  the  Gods,  as  well  as  among  those  nations 
that  were  his  neighbaurs — such  as  the  Gholas,  Pandyas,  the  Satiyapnta, 
the  Keralaputa,  Tambapanni — the  Yona  king  called  Antiyok'a,  as  well  as 

among  those  who   are  the    vassal    Kings   of  that    Autiyoka, 

founded  two  kinds  of  hospitals  for  men  and  animals."  Edict  XIV., 
which  is  a  sort  of  summary  of  all  the  imperial  proclamations,  ezpresHly 
saySi  that  *'  the  whole  was  engraved  at  one  time  from  an  authentic 
copy,  issued  doubtless  under  the  royal  mandate,  by  a  scribe,  lipikdra^ 
and  Panditaj  of  a  name  not  easily  deciphered."  But  Princeps,  in  his 
"  Indian  Antiquities,"  vol.  II.,  p.  19,  observes  :  "  that  the  edicts  are  of 
different  dates,  is  proved  by  the  actual  mention  of  the  years  of  Piyadasi's 
reign,  in  which  several  were   published.     Two  of  them  are  dated  in  the 

tenth,  and  two  in  the  twelfth  after  his  ahhisJteka  or  coronation ,  the 

remainder  generally  bearing  the  date  of  the  27th  year — and  one  con- 
taining both,  as  if  contradicting  at  the  latter  epoch   what  had  been 

published  fifteen  years  before From  this  evidence,  we  must  conclude 

that  the  Gnzerat  and  Katak  inscriptions  have  slightly  the  advantage  in 
antiquity  over  the  Ldh  of  Delhi  and  Allahabad ;  but  again,  in  the  order 
of  sequence,  we  find  the  edicts  of  the  twelfth  year  preceding  those  of 
the  tenth  ;  and  we  learn  expressly  from   the  fourteenth   edict,  that  the 

*  Bat  many  regnal  yean  are  given,  whioh  indicate  that  the  whole  series,  (or 
moat  of  it)  belonged  to  one  reign.  The  author  of  the  Edicts  had  a  long  reign  exceed* 
ing  27  years,  and  is  identiBed  by  the  Chinese  with  Asoka.— F.  4.  8, 
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whole  was  engraven  at  one  time."*  "  These  religious  ediofca  have  been 
written  by  order  of  king  Priyadarsin,  beloved  of  the  Goda,  under  a  form, 
whether  abridged  or  expanded.  For  my  empire  is  not  suitable  in  every 
place.  For  my  empire  is  large  and  much  has  been  written,  and  I  p.hall 
write  more.'* — **  Epigraphia  Indioa,"  vol.  II.,  p.  467.  This  plainly 
shows  that  this  edict  was  not  the  last ;  for  evidently  it  was  followed  by 
others,  either  by  himself  or  his  successors. 

There  are  rock-edicts,  of  which  N^o,  III.  was  proclaimed  in  the  12th 
year;IV.— I2th;  V.-I3th;  VIIL— 10th  ;  XIII.-8th  yeir  of  Priya- 
darsi'a  reign.  The  shortness  of  these  regnal  dates  throws  a  doubt  that 
they  belonged  to  Asoka.  There  are  pillar  edicts,  generally  published  in 
the  27th  year  after  his  coronation,  which  probably  belonged  to  Asoka 
alone ;  while  the  rock  edicts  may  refer  to  his  successor,  from  the 
shortness  of  the  regnal  dates,  presumably  of  Samprati,  who,  being  a 
Jainat  mentions  hospitals  of  two  kinds —one  for  men,  and  the  other  for 
animala — from  the  well-known  fact  of  the  Jaina  doctrine  of  compassion 
towards  animals  and  mute  creatures.  The  long  interval  and  the  absence 
of  any  records,  from  the  I3th  year  of  the  rock  edicts  to  the  27th  of  the 
pillar,  means,  if  it  means  anything,  that  the  two  sets  of  inscriptions 
cannot  be  ascribed  to  one  king. 

Prof.  Senart  observes  that  the  edicts  were  engraved  at  various 
times»  according  as  the  king  judged  it  opportune  to  promulgate  new 
ooea,  as  proved  by  those  at  Dhauli  and  Jaugada,  which  agree  with  other 
versions  as  regards  the  first  ten  edicts,  but  have  not  the  corresponding 
readings  for  the  Ilth,  12th  and  I3th. — Indian  Antiquary  for  July  1891, 
p.  285.  '*  Their  preservation  on  rocks  and  pillars  therefore  must  be  re- 
garded as  resulting  from  an  after-order,  when  some  re-arrangement  was 
probably  made  according  to  the  relative  importance  of  the  subjects.*' — 
Princeps,  "  Antiquities,"  vol.  II ,  p.  19.  But  this  after-order  might  have 
been  issued  most  probably  by  the  successor  of  the  original  promulgator 
of  the  inscriptions. 

Now  Mr.  Smith's  remark,  quoted  above,  that  the  Magas  date  alone 
limits  the  Priyadarsi  epoch  to  B.C.  313-286,  throw^s  a  doubt  on  the  date 
B.C.  259  "  which  is  commonly  adopted  in  forgetfulness  of  the  fact  that 
Magas  died  in  B.C.  258.''  Prof.  Wilson  has  shown  the  probability  of 
the  five  Greek  names  being  the  reminiscence  of  well-known  kings,  heard 
by  Priyadarsi's  of&cers,  I  think,  near  Cabul,  which  was  ceded  by 
Selencus  after  his  defeat  in  about  B.C.  310.  The  passage  in  £dict 
No.  II.  shows  that  Antiyoka  had  sdmanta  or  sdmino  governors  in  the 
frontier  provinces,  which  is,  I  think,  paraphrased  and  amplified  in 
Edict  XIII.  as  ''  Parancha  tena  Antiyokena  cliaiura  IF,  rajane"  This 
fact  shows  that  Antiyoka  was  closer  to  India  than  the  four  others,  who 
were,  if  not  bis  subordinate  governors,  at  any  rate  sdmanta^  that  is 
subordinate  kings  **  vassal-kings  of  that  Aniiyoke  "  (as  translated  in 
"  Epigraphia  Indica,*'  vol.  II.,  p.  466)  in  the  borderland,  beyond  his 
dominions.  He  was  therefore  in  the  prominent  notice  of  the  emperor 
♦  Princeps*  "  Indian  Antiquities,"  Vol.  11.,  p.  19. 
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Pnymiiirsi.    Wtio  was  Antijoke  Ihenf    H&xniiiaoUbe  An^lDi^lms  ^ihe 

Grtdt,  -aatlrtlt  monarih  liv«d  too  ^ilte^vLs-tihowti'i)}*^  Q«Q»ral''AtaQrMider 

Ganmn^imm.     The  other  contemporary   kings  ^were  ^ttgfvg,  ^tiee  '«6ti- 

io-ltfw  of  'Ptildflij    PhiiatlelpfaDs  i^f  l^Jpt ;  I^Atiisini  ifM  l&ntioebas 

I.,   and    ^Alexander,   either    Alexandet**8    son    er  'Kassarider.     '/ThMe 

'iniBeri{5Hons  appear' to  ^have  been  issned   after  the  defeiit  6f  'SeleWMs 

Nicator    bat    before    the    r^b^llion  'of  ^Diod^^tus,   '<feB.      l^kDiiotts  «<8 

not  'mediioneU  'in     the    inseripMons,   'bat  'lifs   seceeesi^r  ^'Aiittoohos. 

^Hfs   vaAt  emptrB   wa-s^nndividcKi,  eztendiDg  'fiinn  Asia  -tNfinAr  40  ^the 

^border '6f   ^India,— no  rekktiion  and  compartsoa  *to  wbieh  'the  > <)4lfer 

^ittgs^trere  indeed  /Saivmnto^Rajas,  b^itigof  less  importaiKie.    *B)|!fptv#a6 

not'of'a  krgpd^exteni;  'Maoedoniabad  er^na  leMer  "ama,  iwfaUe  ^Qyt^nke 

at^dEpiras'-vrere'So  small  and  dfstant,  being  mot'lar^  (eoodgh  to»«qttal 

an  Indian* distriiitjitbiat  I  Tesymach  doubt^ihat  tke^indiatisssnnir  'kMTd 

'tlkeir  or  their  kings'  natnes.    Toe  fact  appecu'sto  lie  'that  ^the  MAattalp\»r 

*rath«r«dthor3  of'the  e^in^.ts' heard   biit  t^ry^vaga^ly  >the  'names  -^^tiie 

"^fonr'6ther^king8,''beDee:they  were  hinted-at  as  'Sdmunia  (vfWBill  >khiglB) 
in  tbeseeoud  edict.  And  so,  to  the  oyes  of  the  Indians,  'tliwjr'treyemo 
(letter'thnn  Sumania  or  ^tfrntno-RaJHs,  -frontier  kings/ wbo'ooeapy^taab* 
ordinate  positions  as  shown  in  Edicts  ILaodlSSIil. 

The  dates  of  the  five  Yona  kings  contemporary 'with  PriylBMlani, 
'theadihor  of  the^Edicts  IL  ffm'd'XIfl.,  as  iHentified  by  me,  are  therefol*e 
Antioihas  L,  280-261 ;  Pt<Jlemy  II.,  '285-246;  Antigoaus,  977^289; 
Magas'308Xor  285} — 258  ;  and  the  son  of  the  great  conqaer()r  is  meb- 
'tioned  the  last.  'These  dates'Iimit  the  age  of  tbe  adfchor  of 'tbeiinsKSrip- 
'HqOb,  Their  average  appears  to 'be  B.C.'280  and  2B0.  'Bat  as  'Asoka 
II.  died  in  B.C.  292,  the  Priyadarsi  edicts,  containing  the  nameb^ftiie 
five  Yavafia  kings,  can  not  be  ascribed  to '  h  i  m .  Samprati,  'h  is  gniniisob, 
was  however  reigning  at  (he'time.  He  was  the. patron  df  the  *Jaioa6| 
and  he  did  for  the  sect  of  If^H&vira  ^h^t  His  grandfittber 'dld%r 
the  canse    of    Buddhism.     He   built  innnmerable    Jaina     mOnVm^tfte 

'  ihroni^hotit  the  land  of  Jatnbudvipa,  and  sent  missionaries  to  An&rya 
'(Yavana)  coailtries  where  ^he  proclaimed  Jsiinism  as'ihe  er^d  o'f  the 
^tate.  Kow  ihe  ABdkdmddnki  records  tbsCt  A sdka  s^dt^his  son  '^.tin^la, 
"the  father  of  'Sara.prati,'to  qaell  a  r^b411ion  *and*to  goVefniAt Tttifhi. 
That  must  have  occurred  after  BlC.  300;  and  Sampmti  'm'i^ht  have 
most  probably  heard  of  the  Yona  kings 'from  his 'father  and  his  officers. 
*13un^prafiis  thus  found  to  he Pnyadufiiy — the  'promulgator  of*tfae  Utt^r 

'  !P(!Z»  edicts  :  and'the  difficulty  of  the  contempomry  existence,  hitherto 
assnmed,  of'the  Greek  kings,  ib'thus  removed.  And  therefore  ^{faere*is 
'now  no  neeessi^y  of  dragging  down  the' age  of  Asoka 'Priyadiirsi,^&teh 

'  *I'hi£ve  established  'beyond  (he  possibility  of  a  dodbt,  as  ratighig  ^ftom 
^8:0.329^0*292. 

Inihe  Sasseram  and  Rnpnath  edict,*  ihere  is  a  date  given  as  256 

-^Itliiltittfrby  "iMre  tlt«imf7ear"'thaxitheaetiYe  (oonveielcm  of  BriyadalNd^ 
•belonging  to  the  18tfa  7«ar,  •  earlier  than  which  tiiete  is  no  X>^ar9Wi{i2M«*^«^x>f. 
Senart  i  Ind.  AnU,  p.  :285,  Jdly,  JWl. 


ftft^Pttbft:  ItunninrSAft^  oi,  Bb^g^itaa ;  (either.  BuddJUi^  on  MfthA?ir%)v 
If .r»{evred.  to.  Bvid4ha'v3  deaths  -w^,  gfi  287  BXl.  as  the.,  y^stft  wlteot 
Sampfnii,,,  foJlowiog,  hi»-  graodfatber,*  mij^^ht  hare  iR«aed/  tbe^  edioU» 
Qpt  ;if  refemBd.to  JuSnKirF^na  iQ.564  BX/.^  vie,  giet  30S,»,  whe«. jVsokai  w««t 
veignmg.  I!  we  caloalate  from .Mah&yirals  .demisev.  27it  B<0.  j«. f oojod^ask 
the  year  when  the  two  inscriptions  were  engraved.  This  year  also  falls, 
dtoitig  tWerei^n  of  Siiraprati,"  who  may  well  have  occupied  th%  tl/rone  of 
Man^ba  at  l^ast  sixteen  years,  when  we  remenrber  the  diiration.of  his 
pved^oesson' reigns j  ran^ng^^l^om:  B7  to  24.'  Now  ih*  the  later  PH;^a. 
darsi  edicts  there  is  nothing  espccialF^  Bfrddhistit^  to  refer* to  A^oida 
al6ii0v'  as  lA  general ?jr  asstmaed*  by-  tHe-  Orientalists.  Ttns  dat«x)f^l^ 
th^n^fdred^es  Dot'ihvailidate  the^dMes  of*  Asok^,  Bttddha,  and'Mahl- 
nMt,  f6p  they  are  ratber  strengthened'  b|y-  the  fi^irre  as  given  in  th^ 
eAt^tsrat'SM^eram  tand  'Biipnatb. 

Prof.  Senart  observes  ih  the  Indian  Ahtiquary,  p.  285,  Jnly  1891, 
tiAit  the  Ceylonese  chronTcIes  attribute,  to  the  4tb  year  (always 
ootrating  ft*otn  the  coronation)  the  conversion,  which  the  J  3th  Edict 
attHbates  to  the  ninth  ;  and'th'ey  pl&ce  in  the  7th  and  8th' years  what, 
according  to  the  Sasseranci,  belonf^s .  to  the.  11th.  These  facts  plainly, 
sbbw  that  they  cannot  be  applied 'to  one  king.  As  the  i-ock  edicts  do 
net  mentibn  more  than  tlie  13th  year,  and 'as  the  2nd'  rock  edict  men- 
tions ttte  hbspital  for  auifnald,  evidently  a  Jaina  principle,  Jt  is  more^ 
th^n  probable  that  Samprati,  following  his  grandfather  in  hia 
pillar  edicts,  extend^d'them  to  the  caves  and  rocks  for  wider  circulation 
aoii.expaiQ'ledithe  object  Aeoka. had  an « view* 

P.O.  MUKaBIM»;< 


THE  GREAT  LAW: 
A  SruDfir.ojr.BBLioionH'.O&iGiNs.* 

Ij  LTIHOUQH'  the-  name  (or  pseudonym)  of*  tWe  author  of  this  vbry 
Jji  striking  and  ve^laabla  work  is  unfamiliar,  yet  it  is  evident  th^t' 
tea  most' possess  lui  extremely  thorough  and  ripe  acqunihtance  with 
tbeosopbical  teachings,  as  well  as  be  an  accomplished  student  of  R^li- 
gion-in-its  symbolical  as  well  as  in  its  ethical  aspects. 

Toihe  theosophical  reader  the  book  will, be  of  great,  interest  and 
even  greater  value,  both  .for  its  exoeedijigly  accurate  and  luminous  chap- 
tera.  giving  the  interpretation  of.  many  a  world-old  myth,  and  symbol,  as « 
wellas  for  the  comprehensive  and  most  carefully  verified  collection  of 
ideotities  and  similarities  iathe  symbolism,  and  ethics  of  tha.  great » 
world-faiths,  which  occupy  rather  more  than  the  first  half  of  its  pages. 
But  to  the  non- theosophical  it  should  be  even  more  important ;  for 
hlirdfy  any  other  single  work  has  brought  forward  so  convinciDg  an 
array  of  indispatable  evidence  in  support  of.  the  funda^nental .  ppposi-. 
tions  that  all  religions  spring    from   a   common    root.     Heace   to.  our. 

*  By  W,  WilHamBon^  London,  I^ngmans,  Green,  &  Go,    Bo^al  8>ro»j  pp«'48l, 
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workers  in  the  world,  and  to  all  stadentsof  religion,  it  forms  an  indis- 
pensable work  of  reference,  while  many  an  one  who  woald  shrink  awaj 
from  the  name  of  Theosophy,  in  the  usaal  ignorance  which  prevails  con- 
oeming  that  teaching,  may  haply  be  led  to  that  great  soarce  of  light 
and  comfort  by  its  able  and  attractive  pages. 

After  an  introductory  chapter,  in  which  the  author  points  out  the 
need  for  a  science  ef  Religion  and  touches  lightly  but  clearly  upon 
some  of  the  prominent  features  and  principles  which  will  nnderly 
his  work,  he  proceeds  in  the- following  eight  chapters  to  put  before  his 
readers  an  irresistible  demonstration,  giving  in  each  instance  chapter 
and  verso  for  his  statements,  of  identity  of  religious  symbolism  and 
myth  in  all  ages  and  among  all  races  of  the  world.  He  divides  his 
subject  matter  under  three  main  heads  :  Ceremonies,  Sacraments  and 
Dogmas,  and  shows  the  nniversal  identity  of  all  these  three  factors,  the 
world  over,  in  the  leading  features  of  all  the  great  religions.  Thus  he 
deals  with  the  Birth  of  the  Saviour,  with  Death,  •  and  Resurrection, 
with  the  Ark,  with  Solar  symbols,  with  Fa^ts  and  Fire  festivals,  with 
the  Tree  and  the  Branch,  with  Sacraments  and  Blood-coTeuants  and 
finally  with  the  Trinities  to  be  found  in  all  relic^ons.  And  this  not  by 
way  of  mere  assertion  or  sweeping  generalisation,  but  with  extraordinary 
and  minute  care,  taking  his  facts  in  each  case  from  the  very  best  author«> 
ities  and  giving  full  references  in  each  instance.  These  chapters  form 
Book  I.  and  constitute  the  first  portion  of  the  evidence  he  adduces. 

In  Book  If.  the  author  enters  upon  the  ground  of  History  and 
Ethics,  dealing  with  the  early  Races  of  man,  with  Ideas  of  Ood,  and  with 
Moral  standards  of  conduct ;  while  Book  I II.  is  devoted  to  the  interpreta- 
tion of  the  material  accumulated  in  the  two  preceding  Books.  A  fairly 
good  Index  completes  the  work  and  adds  materially  to  its  value  and  use- 
fulness to  the  student.  The  work  throughout  has  been  done  in  so  con- 
densed and  careful  a  manner  and  the  selection  of  materials  is  so  judicious 
that  a  reviewer  finds  it  exceedingly  difficult  to  pick  out  any  specially 
salient  points  on  which  to  comment.  To  appreciate  it  properly,  the  work 
must  be  taken  and  studied  as  a  whole,  and  to  cite  isolated  examples  would 
do  it  but  scant  justice.  So  perhaps  the  best  way  in  which  I  can  commend 
it  to  the  careful  study  of  all  our  members  is  to  point  out  how  important 
a  contribution  it  forms  to  that  portion  of  our  literature  which  is  specially 
intended  to  lead  the  thinking  public  towards  Theosophy  and  to  put 
into  the  hands  of  our  workers  in  the  field  the  materials  they  need  in 
their  lectures  and  drawing-room  meetings,  when  called  upon  to  pro- 
duce evidence  in  support  of  the  claims  made  on  behalf  of  theosophical 
teachiuif.  And  I  emphasise  this  point  because  since  this  work  has 
been  brought  out  not  by  our  own  T.P.S.,  but  by  one  of  the  leading 
firms  of  London  publishers,  our  members  and  students,  the  world  over, 
might  not  improbably  overlooker  fail  to  hear  of  and  realise  its  import- 
ance and  usefulness  to  themselves,  unless  it  were  thus  pressed  upon 
their  attention, 
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Nor  must  it  be  imagined  that  it  is  a  mere  compilation  from  the 
Secret  Doctrine,"  or  a  fresh  working  np  of  material  to  be  found  there. 
The  main  thesis  is  the  same  indeed  in  both  works,  but  the  materials  in 
the  present  volume  ai*e  almost  entirely  new  and  are  not  found  even  in 
the  ample  sweep  of  H.P.B.'s  monumental  work.  And  though  of  course 
some  of  the  main  lines  of  the  interpretation  are  the  same,  yet  much 
also  is  quite  fresh,  not  only  in  the  working  out  of  the  details,  but  in 
the  bringing  to  bear  on  the  sabjeot  the  new  information  which  has 
come  into  oar  hands  since  our  great  teacher  left  us. 

It  must  not  be  imagined,  however,  that  this  book,  useful  as  it  is, 
in  any  way  exhausts  the  subject.  It  neither  does  so,  nor  makes  any 
claim  of  that  kind.  Indeed  it  is  rather  a  popular  work,  summarizing 
and  bringing  together  results  from  many  sources,  than  the  detailed 
monograph  of  a  scholar.  And  it  is  precisely  because  of  the  care,  skill 
and  good  judgment  displayed  in  this  selection  and  oo-ordination,  and 
because  the  theosophical  knowledge  he  possesses  puts  into  the  author's 
hands  an  exceedingly  powerful  instrument  of  synthesis  and  interpreta* 
tion,  that  his  work  will  be  so  widely  useful  and  attractive.  But  what 
he  has  accomplished  points  very  clearly  to  a  mass  of  work  which  is 
awaiting  the  energies  of  our  more  studious  and  literary  members. 
There  is  need  for  a  whole  series  of  monographs  dealing  in  detail  with 
the  religions  of  the  world,  and  applying,  with  most  scrupulous  atten- 
tion to  accuracy,  the  key  of  Theosophy,  to  the  arrangement  and  clarifi« 
cation  of  what  is  known  of  their  doctrines  and  their  symbolism. 

In  many  cases,  no  doubt,  the  available  material  is  comparatively 
scanty,  bnlonoe  a  beginning  was  made,  I  feel  convinced  that.>  great 
deal  coold  be  accomplished  before  the  limits  of  the  data  physically  ac- 
cessible were  reached  and  the  time  came  to  resort  to  methods  of  occult 
research  in  order  to  supplement  and  complete  them. 

Bnt  let  us  hope  that  our  author  will  not  cease  his  labours  at  the 
point  to  which  he  has  now  carried  them,  bnt  that  his  work  may  meet 
with  a  success  which  will  encourage  and  stimulate  him  to  pursue  it  still 
further  in  a  field  so  varied  and  so  interesting.  Let  ns  hope  that  he 
wiU  next  give  us  not  only  such  a  general  interpretation  of  the  mor« 
marked  features  and  common  elements  of  religions  myth  and  symbol- 
ism, bnt  a  minute,  detailed  working  out  of  these  forms  of  presentation 
of  the  deeper  truths  of  being,  for  someone  special  type  of  faith  and 
race.  Such  a  work  would  be  ol  the  very  greatest  value,  and  following 
npon  the  one  now  in  band,  would  clinch  its  argument  and  drive  home 
the  trnth  of  the  position  he  has  here  taken  up  in  an  almost  irresistible 
manner. 

B.  K, 


1'78 


jy.  P.  B.  WROTE  TIBETAN  AND  MONGOLIAN. 

WHILE  we  were  living  in  Bombay,  H.P.B.  bonght  of  Wimbridge 
the  first  article  made  in  the  fnrnitnre-sbop  be  eetablisbed  with 
capital  lo^n^d  him  for  the  pnrpoge.  It  was  a  banging  cabinet,  with 
double  doors  fitted  with  bolts  and  a  lock.  It  came  with  us  to  Madras 
and  now  hapgs  in  her  old  bedro«>ra,  which  I  occapj.  One  day  at 
Bombay  I  saw  her  decorate  the  inner  faces  of  the  doors  with  some 
writing  in  c^tev  characters  at  the  top  and  two  sides  ;  a  central  small 
circle  marked  off  in  nine  Compartments,  each  haying  one  character 
written  in  it ;  find  a  lot  of  floarishes  and  leaf -sprays  at  the  bottom. 
The  designs  on  the  two  doors  are  alike.  She  dashed  off  the  whole 
affair  swiftly  ktA  without  following  any  model,  using  a  camel-hafr 
pencil  and  bronze  ink,  of  which  we  had  a  small  bottle.  Until  qnite 
recently  I  had  not  the  cnriosity  to  try  to  discover  if  the  writing  had  any 
meaning,  bat  having  now  put  the  cabinet  to  use  for  the  storing  of 
papers,  I  have  had  the  design  before  my  eyes  quite  often,  and  at  last  I 
bethought  me  of  sending  a  copy  of  it  to  Bai  3&hadar  Sarat  Chandra 
Das,  C.I.{j.,  the  erudite  Tibetan  Interpreter  to  the  Government  of 
JBengal,  and  all  H.P.B/s  old  friends  will  be  glad  to  see  what  she  wrote 
and  to  read  his  answer  to  my  letter.    He  sajs :  * 

*'  Accept  my  respectful  thanks  for 
sending  me  the  expression  for  transla- 
tion and  explanation.  I  have  not  been 
able  to  folly  understand  the  nine  symbo- 
lic figures  in  the  circle.  They  look  like 
the  old  Yug  characters  which  yon  gene- 
rally  find  in  the  seals  brought  by  Tibe- 
tan pedlars  and  sold  here  (Darjtling). 
None  can  explain  me  these,  so  I  have 
waited  and  waited  for  them  and  at  last 
write  you  my  own  views*  I  have  divided 
tka  oharaoters  in  three  groups,  marked  Nos.  1,  2  and  3.  Number  one  is 
Tibetan ;  namber  2  Mongolian ;  number  8,  the  first  six  are  Uggnr 
.symbols  and  iha  last  three  not  clear  to  me.  They  may  be  the  mys^ 
tical  a,  a,  ou  Number  1  reads  *'  Om  *  mani  padme  hum."  Number 
2  is  Number  1  written  in  Mongolian  characters,  read  from  top  to 
bottom.    Number  S  is  deaoribed  above." 

Sarat  Babu  appends  an  interesting  note  upon  the  true  meaning  of 
the  oft-quoted  Tibetan  aspiration,  Om  mani  padme  hum^  which  he  says  is 
of  Phallic  significance— the  junction  of  the  phallus  and  the  yoni  as 
typical  of  the  mystery  of  cieation.  It  is  an  invocation  originally  of  the 
Deity,  i.e.,  the  Supreme  Being  who  is  in  the  Universe  as  its  life.  Mani 
a  gem = God.    P(ulme=in  the  lotus,  {.«.,  in  the  tJniverse, 


vlO^.S 
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The  Deiiy  addressed  is  Avalokiteshvara  Bodhisattva,  who  is  ident^ 
Bed  with  YiHhDii  of  the  Hindas.  The  Ninth  Avat&t*a  at  Yishtin,  accord^ 
iniK  to  the  Hindas,  was  Bnddha,  bat,  according  to  the  Bnddhists,  the 
Boddha  was  tierer  an  Avat&ra  of  Vishnn.  Bat  at  the  same  time  they 
pat  ail  the  attribateH  of  Vfshnn  in  their  living  Ood  or  Bodhisattva^ 
Avalokiteshv&ra,  \yhom  they  call  Kha^arpana,  which  is  an  epithet  ot 
Yishna.  In  the  Mahaydna  school  of  Buddhism^  particalarlj  in  it^ 
Tantiic  section,  Avalokiteshvara  Bodhisattva  manifests  himself  as  Sam- 
bigra  (Tib.  le  de-mohog)  the  Chief  Happiness,  and  is  represented  as 
clasping  the  goddess  T&r&  in  firm  embrace- 

III.  The  expression  Mani  Padwie,  the  Gein  in  the  Lotas,  has  more 
than  one  signification,  (a)  San-tric :  Avalokiteshvara  Bodhiaattva  was 
bom  of  the  lotos.  Therefore  in  iovoking  him  the  expression  *  0  thou 
the  Qera  {Uatna  or  Mani)  who  was  bom  of  the  lotas '  is  ased ;  (6)  Tanirie  t 
The  invocation  is  jointly  to  the  divine  coaple,  Avalokiteshvara  and  hiij 
wife,  the  goddess  Tara,  represented  standing  and  conjoined,  thns 
symbolising  the  law  of  the  transmission  of  life.  Both  divine  personages 
are  immortal  and  their  anion  typifies  the  eternal  transmission  of  life 
and  the   keeping  of  the  world  in  working  order.'* 

Sabat  Oh&ndba  Das. 

Of  coarse,  the  Baddbidm  spoken  of  by  our  learned  friend  is  that  of 
Tibet,  China  and  Mongolia,  that  of  the  Mahnyftna  School. 

H.  S.  0- 


tTbeoeopb^  in  all  %iin^$. 


EUKOPE. 

London,  October  Slsiy  1899^ 

Work  at  the  sectional  headquarters  is  now  in  full  swing.  The  neW 
tenntorary  offices  at  4  Langhan  place  have  been  made  to  look  so  attractive, 
and  the  situation  is  so  cheerf  al  and  bright,  that  it  is  qnite  a  pleasure  to  dtx>p 
in,  and  one  is  sure  of  finding  one  or  two,  and  perhaps  several,  of  oar  active 
Workers  gathered  there.  Great  satisfaction  is  expressed  with  the  accessibility 
of  the  position.  The  Blavatsky  Lodge  has  not  yet  decided  upon  a  permanent 
borne  bat  is  meeting  regularly  in  the  very  convenient  and  central  ball  of  the 
London  Zoological  Society.  Paring  the  month,  lectares  have  been  given  by 
Mr.  Mead,  Mri  Kingsland  and  Mr.  Cbatterji.  Mr.  Mead  has  taken  for  tiie 
subject  of  a  short  series,  **  Apollonius  of  Tyaha,"  and  from  the  interest  express* 
ed  in  the  first  lecture  he  is  likely  to  have  a  crowded  Lodge  on  each  oocaston. 

The  Lodge  gave  a  hearty  reception  to  Mr.  Kingsland*  one  of  its  first 
preeidente,  when  he  lectnred  on  **  The  Natural  Law  of  Spiritual  Evolution  ** 
on  October  19th.  The  lecture  was  a  timely  reminder  of  the  '  nataralness  '  of 
an  the  evolntiotiary  processes,  moral  and  spiritnal,  as  well  as  physical.  Supers 
toatiMltsm  had  proved  the  bane  of  orthodox  Christianity.  As  Theosophists  We 
reaKsed  that  nothing  wat^,  or  could   bo  sapernatural,  but  we  might  wiscljr 
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guard  ftgaiii8(»  what  was  in  reality  a  faint  snrviyalofsapematnralismy  ma. : — 
the  tendency  to  place  an  exaggerated  value  on  pbenomeoa. 

Mr.  Ohatterji's  subject  was  **  Tbe  Yedas^  as  regarded  by  the  Orthodox 
Hindu  "—a  lecture  whicb  be  repeated  the  following  evening  at  the  West 
London  Lodge*  Mr*  Ghatterji  spoke  with  his  customary  earnestness  and 
showed  how  much  more  was  meant  to  tbe  Hindu  by  the  Vedas,  than  Western 
scholars  have  any  idea  of.  To  tbe  West  they  are  a  collection  of  ancient  scrip- 
tures merely,  however  valuable  and  profound  ;  the  lecturer  showed  how 
different  was  the  real  meaning,  and  how  tbe  written  hymns  and  treatises 
were  but  the  faint  shadow  of  that  which  in  reality  was  written  in  the  universe 
itself. 

Nevertheless  the  westjis  learning  to  appreciate  the  Vedas,  and  a  writer  in 
the  *Aixtdimy 'in  reviewing  Prof.  Max  Miller's  two  most  receut  works  formu* 
lates  a  brief  but  effective  synopsis  of  the  explanation  of  life's  riddle  which 
ancient  Hindu  seers  evolved.  He  concludes  his  review  with  an  indication 
of  the  different  manners  in  which  the  Eastern  and  Western  mind  approach 
life's  eternal  problem — the  search  for  troth.  A  guest  whicb,  he  says, "  still 
finds  us  crying  from  the  housetop  to  the  stars.'*  The  Hindu  philoso- 
phers  taught  that  the  Phenomenal  world  is  a  disability  that  must  be 
overcome  if  we  would  find  the  Real.  We  in  the  West  accept  the  world  as  a 
school  for  the  practice  of  conduct  and  the  development  of  character, 
and  try  to  lull  ourselves  by  the  anodyne  of  work  and  good  deeds.  [Might 
not  a  Theosophist  put  it  that  Karma  Yoga  was  the  method  of  the  West  ?] 
Meanwhile,  one  reels  back  from  the  giddy  heights  of  Hindu  philosophy  to  the 
simplicity,  say,  of  the  prophet  Micab  :  '  What  doth  the  Lord  require  of  thee, 
but  to  do  justly*  and  to  love  mercy,  and  to  walk  humbly  with  thy  GodP' 
Truth  is  eternal.  It  is  the  form  only  that  changes.  To  all  creeds  the  great 
truth  applies  :  '  Ask  and  ye  shall  receive.'  And  to  all,  also,  those  words  of 
the  ancient  Hindu  seer :  '  When  God  has  become  really  known  all  fettem 
fall/" 

Mr.  Herbert  Burrows,  who  has  been  Honorary  Treasurer  of  the  Section,  has 
just  resigned  his  office  owing  to  pressure  of  work  and  his  place  will  be  taken 
by  Captain  Lander.  Mr.  Burrows  recently  delivered  an  address  to  the 
London  Spiritualist  Alliance,  in  his  usual  vigorous  style,  which  was  entitled 
*'  Spiritualism  and  Theosophy,  a  Comparison  and  a  Contrast."  His  hearers 
seem  to  have  been  very  much  pleased  with  the  speech,  which  certainly 
lacked  nothing  in  candor  and  straightforwardness;  but  the  moss  effective 
points  were  the  claims  made  for  Theosophy  as  furnishing  the  philosophy  of 
life  which  was  lacking  in  Spiritualism,  and  at  the  same  time  a  practiced 
system  for  daily  use  in  self-development. 

The  report  of  the  Palestine  Exploration  Fund  recounts  the  discovery  of 
monoliths,  or  menhirs,  and  the  remains  of  others,  which  possibly  formed  a 
circle,  at  Tell  es-Safi,  in  Judea.  These  remains  are  rare  on  the  Western 
side  of  the  Jordan,  and  this  is  tbe  first  discovered  in  Judea.  It  is 
believed  to  have  been  a  sanctuary  or '  high  place,'  representing  a  dvili« 
eation  long  anterior  to  the  Israelitish  invasion ,  *'  perhaps  one  of  the  few 
which  escaped  the  reforming  sseal  of  Heaekiah  and  Josiah."  They  wero 
buried  some  18  or  20  feet  below  the  present  surface  and  small  objects 
of  many  kinds,  representing  many  ages  and  many  phases  of  culture,  were 
secured  in  the  course  of  the  excavations.  Thus  bit  by  bit»  year  by 
year,  does  Christian  enterprise  unfold  tbe  wrappings  of  ages  and  lay  bar^ 
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the  cradle  of  its  faith,  to  the  end  that  trath  may  prerail  even  if  it  be  not 
qnite  in  the  way.  intended  by  the  promoters. 

in  the  streets  and  markets,  on  *  change'  and  at  charch  the  one  topic  of 
interest  and  discussion  is  of  course  '  Tka  War.'  For  a  Tbeosophist  the  only 
possible  thing  seems  to  be  to  stand  outside  the  excitement  and  hope  for  a 
'speedy  and  effectual  settlement,  in  order  that  the  suffering  may  be  minimtsed 
ss  mnoh  as  possible^ 

Great  is  the  activity  of  the  well-meaning  promoters  of  peace  meetings 
and  conferences,  but  tfaey  fail  to  grasp  the  wider  issues,  and  one  wonders  if 
they  do  not  accomplish  more  harm  than  good  in  rousing  masses  of  excited 
men  and  women  to  still  angrier  feeling.  A  writer  in  the  Christicbn  Worlds 
who  has  often  been  quoted  in  our  Magazinesi  again  scores  well  in  an  article 
on  "  War*8  Lose  or  Gain,"  and  expresses  substantially  the  same  wider  views  on 
this  prominent  topic  that  Mrs.  Besant  has  enunciated  in  some  of  her  lectures 
on  the  *'  Great  War"  and  elsewhere.  To  realise  that  war  is  still  part  of  the 
evolutionary  process,  which  the  world  cannot  yet  dispense  with,  is  not  to 
despair  of  Eternal  Providence  or  to  imagine  that  any  real  retrogression  is 
involved,  but  rather  another  incentive  to  strenuous  effort  in  the  direction  of 
self-discipline,  since  by  every  fraction  we  can  move  ourselves  we  move  the 
world  that  fraction  nearer  to  the  goal,  nearer  to  the  stage  when  the  discipline 
of  war  will  be  no  longer  needed. 

A.  B.  C. 


NEW  ZEALAND  SECTION. 

Mrs,  Draffin  lectared  in  the  Ponsonby  district  of  Aackland  on  October 
1st,  on  '•  The  Purpose  of  Life  "  and  on  the  8th,  on  "  Death  and  After  "  to 
very  good  audiences.  On  October  15th  she  gave  her  first  lecture  in  Newmarket 
in  the  Public  Hall  to  a  fair  audiencei  her  subject  being  "  The  Teachings  of 
Theosophy." 

In  connection  with  the  Auckland  Branch  Mr.  S.  Stuart  lectured  in  the 
Branch  rooms  on  October  15th,  by  request,  on  '  Etheric  Waves,'  in  connection 
with  the  modem  discoveries  of  the  telephone,  phonograph,  Prof.  Crookes' 
radiometer,  the  Bontgen  Bay  and  Marconi's  system  of  telegraphy.  Thei-e 
was  a  large  audience,  and  the  press  gave  space  for  a  good  report. 

In  Wellington  Mrs.  Bichmond  has  lectured  recently  on  *'  The  Origin  and 
Destiny  of  Man  "  and  "  The  Builders  of  the  Universe." 

The  General  Secretary  has  had  two  small  leaflets  on  '*  Karma*'  and 
**  Beincamation  "  printed  for  distribution  ;  further  and  more  extensive 
efforts  in  this  direction  will   follow  shortly. 


AUSTRALIA. 
Daring  September  and  October  Miss  Edger,  our  Federal  Lecturer,  visited 
and  lectured  in  Townsville  and  Charters  Towers,  and  as  a  result  it  is  expected, 
that  eenires  of  Theosophical  activity  and  possibly  reading  circles  will  be 
formed  there.  On  her  journey  South  she  spent  a  few  weeks  in  Maryborough 
and  Bnndaberg  giving  public  lectures  and  working  with  the  members  there* 
In  Gympic  she  gave  two  lectures  to  appreciative  audiences*  In  Brisbane 
•he  gave  a  series  of  leotares  during  her  stay  of  three  weeks,  besides  attending 
members'  meetings,  and  meetings  for  the  answering  of  questions*  In  Sydney 
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Mi68  Edg6f  is  giving  tbtoe  leotiires.    Sh6  will  then  visit  WestetD  AustnUia 
arriviug  back  in  Melboarne  to  spend  the  Cbristmaa  holidays. 

Dr.  Marqnes,  oar  long-looked  for  General  Secretary,  baa  at  last  arrived  i 
the  **  Mariposa"  in  vrhiob  he  came  reaching  Sydney  at  noon  on  Sunday,  Oct. 
a9th.  As  she  arrived  at  least  tiiree  hoars  before  she  was  expected,  the 
deputation  which  was  to  have  met  him  was  not  on  hand,  bat  at  the  pabiio 
lectare  given  by  Miss  Edger  in  the  evening  the  Sydney  memben  wera  able 
to  make  bis  acquaintance. 

A  conversazione  is  to  be  given  in  his  honour  on  November  3rd,  so  that 
all  may  have  a  chance  to  come  in  closer  touch  with  him.  We  all  like  liiiit 
very  mach  and  are  building  on  the  added  impetus  which  the  presence  of  sttch 
a  student,  writer  and  worker  must  give  to  the  Theo86phical  catiM  iit 
Australasia* 

H.  A.  W. 


'Rcviewe. 


A  MEMORANDUM  ON  OUR  VERNACULARS, 
As  Media  op  Elementary  Instkuctiok* 
By  Dewax  Bahadur  Manibhai  Jasbhai. 
The  difficulties  which  attend  the  imparting  of  the  elements  of  education 
in  the  primary  schools  of  India  in  a  language  other  than  the  mother-tongae 
of  the  pupils  have  often  occupied  the  attention  of  the  best  educationists  of  the 
Orient.    The  author  of  the  work  before  us  has  given  much  careful  l^honglii 
to  this  snhject  and  gives  us,  in  addition    to  his  own  views  which  are  well 
presented,  numerous  quotations  from  the  recorded  statemfints  of  teachers  imd 
other  men  of  note,  which  have  a  very  direct  bearing  upon  the  questitm  at  isaat*. 
The  object  of  the  Memorandum  is  to  call   the  attention  of  those  moat 
interested  in  education  to  this  important  matter,  and  an  *'  Educational  Ooii> 
ferenco"  is  suggested  as  one  of  the  means  whieli  might  lead  to  some  pracd* 
cal  steps  by  way  of  reform  in  this  department  of  education.    That  some  such 
reform  is  needed  is  evident  to  the  most  casual   observer.    The  lack  of 
thoroughn€9Sf  manifest  as  the  result  of  oar  present  educational   methods,  is 
thuii  referred  to  by  Dr*  Mackichan,  a  noted  Bombay  edacatiomst,  as '  quoted 
in  a  recent  issue  of  one  of  our  Indian  exchanges  : 

'*  Why  shoifld  it  be  the  case  that  very  few  edooated  yoang  men  can  ipeak  Wit^h 
authotity  on  any  point,  e.g^^  of  Teraaoular  grammar  or  idiom,  and  leave  all  this  ixf 
Sastris  and  Pandits  ?  No  young  man  in  Eorope  would  be  considered  to  havia 
veoetTed  a  thorough  education  unless  he  had  learnt  to  avoid  grammatical  and  ^yn« 
thetioal  errors,  and  had  some  taste  for  the  niceties  of  the  idioms  of  his  mother  tongue. 
This  is  not  the  rule  in  India,  and  it  is  scarcely  to  be  expected  in  the  present  syslem." 
Not  being  proficient  in  their  native  VernaOular,  pupils  are  often  equally 
deficient  in  their  mastery  of  English,  as  is  testified  to  by  Professors  of  <3oU 
leges  and  others )  as  matriculates  are  often  unable  to  intelligently  follow  the 
regular  lectures  of  a  College  ooai*s6.   The  Iftte  Mr,  Justice  Telang  oD<le  said : 

**  Our  system  of  education  should  be  so  modelled  as  to  make  our  vemactilars  the 
media  of  instruction  for  a  much  larger  portion  of  our  course  of  studies  tbsn  the^ 

ikre  at  present I  am  sure  that  the  stndeuts  themselves  will  find  their  knowMge 

Vecomibg  more  easily  accessible  than  if  the  medlnm  itself  is  a  fotei^  language," 
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Mr.  UnDiblMii  does  oo^  seek  to  cha^ge  methocls  of  the  ooUegiate  ooarse 
bot  would  have  the  eubjeeto  tangphti  in  the  priinAry  sohoola  first  gone  through 
in  the.  YeroacQlar  fMid<  subaeqaently,  in  English  in  the  High  School. 

'We  hkype  the  anthor's  saggeetions  will  be  the  means  ol  instituting  some 
oonrae  of  Botion  which  will  bring  forth  satisfactory  results,  his  aims  being 
highly  commendable.  The  work  consists  of  229  pages,  royal  ootavo,  and 
eorttftins  a  great  amount  of  valuable  information  on  the  snbject  of  ednoation. 

We  heartily  concur  in  the  farther  snggestion  offered  by  the  Theosophio 

Gleaner,  in  its  review  of  this  work,  as  to  the  need  of  a  common  text  book  of 

morals  for  Indian  pupils  which  should  embody  the  ethical  precepts  of  all  the 

great  religions  of  the  world. 

W.  A.  E. 


SAKYISINHA  CHARITA  * 
This  is  a  useful  pamphlet  in  Sinhalese  verse  on  the  life  of  the  Buddha, 
based  upon  the  Buddhiat  Catechism  of  C'Ol.  Olcott » to  whom  the  work  is 
dedicated,  Messrs.  D.  B.  Jayatilaka  and  Mr.  Batuwantudawe,  two  excellent 
authorities,  have  sent  Mr.  Perera  complimentary  note^^,  in  which  they  say 
that  it  ia  an  excellent  book  for  children  in  Buddhist  schools  and  wiith  it  a 
wide  oiroulation. 

LALITA  SAHASEANAMA.t 

[We  reproduce  a  portion  of  the  appreciative  review  of  this  work  given  in 
Ootoher  Light  of  Truth — the  notice  which  appeared  in  July  TheosophUt  having 
been  quite  brief.    Edi.  note.] 

The  book  before  us  marks  a  unique  departure  ia  the  matter  of  tranriatioo 
frofli  the  Sanskrit  and  it  will  come  npon  the  public  also  as  a  pleasant  sar- 
irae.  The  department  of  knowledge  now  opened  to  our  view  is  that  el 
Hanim  Sastra,  about  whieh  absolutely  little  was  known ;  and  the  student 
ef  orieMal  qtndies  was  more,  apt  to  look  upon  it  askance  than  with  any 
favour.  The  l^ook  before  us  ought  to  remove  all  doubts  about  the  uBefulaeat 
q{  such  study,  and  its  great  iropfirtancp.  To  the  mystio  Indian,  all  know« 
kdgaand  seienoe  w$s  locked  up  iu  Mantras,and  the  reason  will  readily  enough 
he  perceWed  when  in  fact  his  whole  scheme .  of  cosmology  rests  upon  the  one 
primeyal  sound  or  Mantra,  namely,  Franava.  This  first  Mantra  or  MaHtm 
Bi^a  is  of  course  the  eau^e  of  all  other  Mantras,  and  exoept  the  Panchakshara 
Maatnmio  oitl^er.  Mantra  can  be  efficacious  unless  pronoanoed  with  the 
Pranava.  These  Mantras  are  the  sounds,  the  names  and  the  forms,  and  the 
symbols  by  which  we  can  possibly  realise  the  nature  of  the  Supreme ;  and 
they  are,  as  snob,  the  nkeans  and  not  the  end.  The  end  also,  is  both  material 
and  spiritual  and  though  it  is  possible  to  attain  both  wealth  and  happiness 
by  means  of  these  Mantra  practices,  the  book  before  us  shows  that  he 
who  chants  this  hymn  withont  hoping  for  any  specific  and  selfish  result* 
alone  can  obtain  Brahma  Jnana,  and  not  others.  There  is  also  an  antecedent 
condition  to  a  person  who  aspires  to  Mantric  practieesi  The  worshippen 
ought  to  be  devout  and  pure ;  and  the  secret  cannot  be  imparted  to  a  rogue, 
a  wicked  man,  nor  at  any  time  to  one  who  is  devoid  of  faith-    People  are  apt 

.  *  The  Life  of  Biddbartfaa  Gaatuma  Buddha.    By  S.  M.  Perera,  Headmaster, 
Govemmimt  School,  Matale,  Ceylon. 

t  With  Bhaskararaya*8  commentary,  translated  hite  English  hy  H.  Anaathk* 
krishna  Bastry,  of  the  Adyar  Librazy,    Ttl6fifpAoD  and  Co.,  Madras^  Price  Rs.  3. 
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ti>  forget  this  essential  qaalification,  and  err  grieTously  in  thinking  that 
their  assumed  piety  and  worship  can  cover  a  mnltitnde  of  sins. 

Of  the  various  sets  of  Mantras,  those  of  Devi  or  Parameshwari  are  con- 
eidered  the  most  efficacions  in  acquiring  various  Siddhis,  Powers  and  Know- 
ledge, and  this  is  so,  because  our  highest  ideal  of  Knowledge,  Love  and  Power 
is  centered  in  the  person  of  Una.  The  ooUeotion  of  a  thousand  names  of 
Lalita  or  Parameshwari  forms  a  portion*  of  the  Brahmanda  Pnrana,  and  the 
chief  importance  of  the  book  before  us  is  due  to  the  invaluable  commentary 
on  the  thousand  names,  by  Bhaskaraya,  a  Maharatta  Brahmin  who  seems  to 
have  lived  in  Benares  about  160  or  170  years  ago.  The  commentator  mast 
have  been  a  very  erudite  Pandit,  for  he  has  exhibited  in  his  commentary  all 
the  store  of  his  knowledge  derived  from  the  Yedas,  Upanishads,  Itihasas, 
Puranas,  Ac,,  and  the  book  is  as  such  much  more  valuable  to  us  for  tracing 
the  growth  and  history  of  religion  from  the  earlier  Vedic  books  to  the  later 
Puranas  and  Itihasas,  &c.  And  the  quotations  from  the  latter  set  of  books  is 
enormous,  which  will  show  that  these  books  are  not  such  trash  as  are  ordi- 
narily  supposed.  In  many  of  these  Mantras,  as  explained  by  the  commenta- 
tor,  we  can  easily  trace  the  history  of  the  religion  and  the  philosophy  from 
the  earliest  times  downwards,  besides  an  uncommonly  large  store  of  mystie 
knowledge  connected  with  these  Muntras.  The  book  has  also  a  special  value 
to  our  readers  as  it  unfolds  the  nature  of  the  Supreme  almost  on  Siddhanta 
lines,  and  references  to  the  Saiva  scriptures  and  philosophy  are  also  very 
many.  The  highest  ideal  conceived  of  Lalita  in  this  book  is  as  that  of  the 
highest  power,  knowledge  and  love,  and  as  the  Supreme  Consort  of  Supreme 
Siva,  and  as  one  with  Him  and  transcending  by  far  the  Trinity  and  Mahesb, 
wara  and  Sadasiva,  and  that  inasmuch  as  this  supreme  Sakti  permeates  and 
illumines  matter.  She  is  also  identified  as  one  with  Kundalini  and  Maya  and 
Prakriti ;  and  as  with  Srikantacharya,  who  does  not  even  recognize  any  such 
distinction.  Even  in  essence  this  aspect  of  the  Supreme  Sak^  is  also  much 
more  prominent.  As  such,  also,  Sakti  is  spoken  of  as  the  night,  -and  Siva  as 
the  day ;  Sakti,  as  sound  and  Siva  as  meaning.  The  scheme  of  the  36  tatwas 
is  noticed  here  and  there,  and  unless  this  is  thoroughly  grasped,  the  referen- 
ces to  Nadaand  Bindu,  Kandalini  and  Yidya  and  Sadasivaand  Maheshwara, 
&c,,  will  not  be  intelligible.    The  book  is  absolutely  indispensable  to  every 

student  of  Siva  Siddhanta We  heartily  congratulate  Pandit 

B.  Anantakrishna  Sastri  who  though  not  boasting  of  the  possession  of  great 
literary  abilities  is  yet  continuing  to  do  quietly  a  lot  of  useful  and  important 
work.    We  should  add  that  the  book  would  gain  greatly  if  an  index  be  added. 


AMERICAN  BOOKS. 
We  acknowledge  with  thanks  the  receipt  from  New  York  of  two  book- 
lets and  one  pamphlet  published  by  Elliot  B.  Page  &  Co.  One  of  the  book- 
let«  is  a  new  edition  of  the  "  Yoice  of  the  Silence,"  to  which  are  added  the 
•*  Stanzas  of  Dzyan  "  taken  from  the  "  Secret  Doctrine  ; "  the  other  is  entitled 
"  Beacon  Fires,"  and  is  from  the  pen  of  James  M.  Pryse.  The  pamphlet  is 
**  a  verbatim  translation  from  the  Greek,  with  notes  on  the  mystical  or  Arcane 
Sense  "  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  and  some  other  verses  from  the  New 
Testament,  and  is  also  by  James  M.  Pryse. 

We    have  received  from  Fowler,  Wells  &   Co.,  New  Y^rk,  a  small 
pamphlet  on  "Phrenology  and  its  use  in  Business  Life/' 
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WORDS  OF  BLESSEDNESS.* 

Outlines  ojr  the  Teachings  op  Paramhansa  SivnaraVan  Smami. 

The' larger  part  of  the  oontents  of  tin's  little  pamphlet  originally  appeared 
in  the  columns  of  the  Jnc^ian  Iftrror.  As  stated  in  the  Foreward,  the  work 
embodies  "  an  nnlettered  teacher's  thoughts  on  topics  of  the  highest  interest 
»nd  importance  to  man."  It  has  been  carefully  edited  by  Mohini  M.  Chatterji, 
v.Am  which  is  sufficient  warrant  for  its  merit.  There  are  several  short 
chapters  relating  to  God  and  His  worship,  followed  by  remarks  on  "  True 
Instruction,''  "  Renunciation,  True  and  False,;'  •*  Man's  Ingratitude,"  ^c 
Speaking  of  Renunciation  the  author  says  : 

•*  So  long  as  you  are  active  in  this  body  you  nee  I  what  the  body  need*. 
Fulfil  these  needs  out  of  God*s  abundance  and  ask  for  nothing  beyond. 
True  contentment  is  true  renunciation.  It  is  natural,  not  forced*  Accept 
things  or  renounce  them,  guided  by  the  knowledge  of  these  needs,  and 
thank  and  bless  God  alway.  Gt)d*s  is  all  that  is.  He  ^ives  you  all  you  need. 
He  is  meroifut.    Seek  refuge  in  Him  and  abide  in  joy  itself.** 

The  work  will,  well  repay  perusal  and  contains  food  for  careful  reflection. 

We  also  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  a  little  pamphlet  from  Ganesh 
Ramkrishna  Vaidja,  F,  T,  S.,  of  Wai,  Satara  District,  on  the  caste  question, 
with  numerous  quotlitionA  in  support  of  the  contention  that  caste  does  not 
"  depend  upon  tondencies," 


MAGAZINES. 

In  the  Thea8ophieal  Review  for  October,  Margaret  S,  Dancan  oontribates 
an  interesting  essay-r-"  A  Famous  Magictan"*-whioh  is  a  brief  account  of 
t4ie  life  and  works  of  Henry  Cornelius  Agrippa  von  Kettesbeim,  a  Theosopbiat 
of  the  olden  time,  who  was  born  in  the  iifteenth  centnvy*  **  The  Function  6f 
Quietism  '*  is  next  set  forth  in  a  valuable  paper  by  Miss  Hardoattle.  "  The 
Trotibadoors  *"  iaa  somi^bistorical  article  by  Mrs.  Cooper-Oiikley,  "  Hermes 
the  Tbrice^Greafest  and  th^  mysteries  of  Egypt  and  Phoenioia  "  is  Mr,  Mead's 
learned  contribtitioir  to  this  issue.  An  able  reply  to^  ooihprelieiisiveneaSt'' 
a  paper  which  appeared  in  the  July  number  of  the  magasine.  is  given  by 
Mrae.  De  Steiger.  The  pbik>sophically  inclined  ireadet  will  do  well  to 
follow  np  the  continuation  of  Mr.  Keigbtley's  nrtidle— ^'' Tb»  Latest  Step  in 
Modem  Philosophy  "—wherein  he  reviews  Mr.  Sfaadworth  H«  Hodgson's 
recently  promulgated  philosophical  ideas,  as  noticed  last  moiilh.  Mr*  Lead- 
beater'9  second  instalment  of  his  paper  on  "Ancient  Fern/'  is  very  interest- 
iug  and  presents  a  governmental  ideal  which  modem  nations  might  profitft^ 
bly  ntndy.  Some  of  the  differences  between  "  Being  and  Doing  "  are  briefly 
dealt  with  by  Miss  Oust. 

The  Editor  of  Theosophy  in  Ausiralasia  discusses,  in  **  The  Outlook," 
certain  of  Dr.  Fairbairn's  ideas  about  India,  as  given  in  the  0(mt$mporary 
Review  for  August;  and  also  considers  the  main  features  of  an  article  whicb 
appeared  in  the  Fortnightly  BevieWf  of  the  same  date,  entitled  ''  the  Dying  of 
Death.''  W.  G.  John  presents  some  rational  and  theosophical  views  on 
**  God  in  History,"  and  W.  A.  Mayers  contributes  a  timely  and  thoughtful 
though  brief  paper  on  "  In^pirRtion  within  the  Theosophical  Society/' 

*  Pablished  by  H.  J.  Haider  ;  4,  Esplnnade  Row,    West,  Calcutta.    Price  eight 
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The  Buddhist  (July  and  Augast— double  number)  has  a  very  interesting 
table  of  contents.  It  opens  with  a  discussion  between  two  young  Brah mans, 
fis  to  whether  a  man  becomes  a.  Brah  man  "by  birth  or  by  deeds."  They 
finally  went  to  Lord  Buddha  for  a  solution  of  the  question.  In  his  reply 
he  treats  the  subject  quite  exhaustively,  his  central  idea  being,—"  Not  by 
birth  does  one  become  a  Brahman,  nor  by  birth  does  one  become  a  non-Brah- 
hian/'  There  are  articles  on  Buddhism,  Christianity,  the  Bible,  the  preach- 
Snc^  of  Buddhism  in  Chicago,  Nirvclna  and  annihalation,  educational  work, 
&c.  In  one  of  the  three  articles  contributed  by  Mr.  Wilton  Hack,  a  powerful 
plea  is  made  for  the  Dharina* 

The  Light  of  Truth — October — opens  with  a  continued  translation  of  the 
Yed&nta  Sutras  with  Srlkantha  Bhaskya,  by  our  active  brother,  A.  Mah&deva 
Sastri,  B.  A.  There  are  also  important  Tamil  translations  and  other  articles 
which  must  interest  those  who  are  familar  with  the  Tamil  language. 

.  T7i6  Harbinger  of  Davm  is  a  new  magazine  started  by  Earnest  S.  Green  of 
San  Francisco,  U.  S.  A.,  and  devoted  to  matters  psychical  and  ocjcult.  The 
September,  issue — No.  2 — presents  a  good  variety  of  contents.  The  journal  is 
conducted  with  ahility,  but  the  title  page  is  quite  inferior  in  appearance  and 
should  be  thoroughly  remodeled. 

The  Sphims.  The  growing  popular  interest  in  Astrology  is  again  proven 
by  the  foundation  of  a  new  and  first-class  monthly  magazine  bearing  the  abbvi^ 
title.  In  appearance  and  contents  it  compares  most  favorably  with  every 
other  periodical  devoted  to  this  scientific  specialty.  The  Editor,  Mrs.  Catherine 
H.  Thompson,  appears  to  have  gathered  around  her  as  contributors  the  most 
popular  writers  and  teachers  of  the  day ;  some,  like  our  excellent  brother 
Alan  Leo,  editors  of  successful  magazines  of  their  own.  The  first  numbei* 
(July)  contains  a  Prospectus  of  the  Sphinx  Publishing  Company,  of  Boston, 
Ksss.  in  which  the  proposed  capital  is  fixed  at  $500,000  (about  £100,000,) 
An  shares  at  $  10  each.  With  even  the  fourth  of  such  a  sum  of  money  to  handle 
there  seems  nothing  to  prevent  the  venture  from  achieving  success.  The 
scheme -includes  the  publication  of  the  jSpAinss,  the  reprinting  of  the  moafe 
famous  of  the  old  astrological  works,  now  out  of  print,  and  the  protection  of 
reputable  astrologers  and  prevention  of  charlatans  from  imposing  upon  an 
'Unsuspicious  public.  All  are  laudable  objects  and  we  wish  all  prosperity  to 
Mrs.  Thompson  and  her  fellow  promoters.  The  Manager  of  the  Theosophiei 
book  shop  will  register  orders  for  the  Sphinx,  which  is  published  at  128.  6(i.» 
eingle  copies,  Is.  6<2. 

Theosophia  (Dutch)  appears  much  improved  in  appearance  and  fuller 
of  useful  matter.  It  is  a  credit  to  our  devoted  Amsterdam  Branch.  The 
October  Number  contains  the  usual  translations  of  carefully  selected  articles 
by  H.  P.  B.,  Mr.  Sinnett,  Mme.  Jeliho?sky  and  others,  and  some  original 
articles  by  X>atch  writers. 

Teoiophia  (Italian)  has,  besides  translations,  an  original  essay  by  Signer 
Calvari  on  *'  Rays  of  Light ",  and  a  notice  of  the  theosophical  movement  in 
geuerak 

The  first  issue  of  In  Myth-Land,  a  new  American  monthly  magazine  for 
children,  published  by  Chittenden  and  Woods,  340  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago, 
U.  S.  A.,  is  received.  It  is  very  neatly  gotten  up,  the  illustrations  are 
numerous  and  the  matter  such  as  will  be  sure  to  please  the  yoang  folks.  It 
is  well  equipped  in  its  editorial  staff  and  merits  and  will  win  succep^, 
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The  Prophet,  a  recently  started  American  Magazine,  issued  for  the 
**  Brotherhood  of  the  Eternal  Coyenant,"  and  devoted  to  spiritual  lines  of 
thought,  is  received.  It  contains  some  excellent  ideas  on  **  Meditation  "  and 
the  "  Consecration  Vow.'* 

The  Arya  Bala  Bodhini  for  Novemherlias  an  attractive  table  of  contents 
quite  varied  and  entertaining,  and  adopted  to  the  requirements  of  its  patronp. 

Acknowledged  with  thanks  :  The  VdJian,  Modem  Astrology,  Phrenological 
JoumcUi  Arena  Omega,  Metaphysical  Magazine,  Psychic  Digest,  Mind,  Universe^ 
Brothers  hood.  New  Century,  Ba/nnet  of  Light,  The  Lamp,  The  Better  Life,  Tlie 
Temple  of  Hecdth,  Prasnoltara,  Brahmavadin,  Prahudhha  Bharata,  Mdha-Bodhi 
Jourdal,  The  Light  of  the  East,  Rays  of  Light,  Harbinger  of  Light,  L* Initiation, 
Lotus  Bluilien. 


CUTTINGS  AND  COMMENTS. 

"Thoughts,  like  the  pollen  of  flowers,  leave  one  brain  and  fasten  to  another,*' 

The  largest  and  most  enthusiastic  meeting  seen 
Firsi  in  Benares  for  many  years,  celebrated  the  First  Anni- 

Anniversary     versary  of  the  Hindu  College  on  October  27th,    The 
0/  the  beautiful  hall  in  the  building  given  by  H.  H.  The 

Central         Maharaja  of  Benares  is  now  newly  decorated  and 
Hindu         makes  an  admirable  setting  for  functions  of  this 
College,         kind ;  the  slender  pillars  had  been  wreathed  with 
Benares,         evergreens  and  the  walls  were  festooned  with  mari- 
golds, while  gay  flags  fluttered  from  every  point  of 
vantage.    On  the  table  on  the  platform  were  placed  the  prizes  for 
the  successful  students,  among  which  were  a  silver  medal  for  the 
best  Sanskrit  scholar,  given  by  Babu  Mokshada  Das  Mittra,  a  silver 
medal  for  the  best  handwriting,  from  Babu  Kali  Das  Mittra,  and  a 
pair  of  bn^s  dumbells  from  Babu  Gyanendra  Nath  Basu. 

Babu  Mokshada  Das  Mittra  having  been  appointed  to  the  chair^ 
said,  in  the  course  of  his  remarks,  that  as  this  College  "  undertakegj 
to  cultivate  not  merely  the  intellect  of  our  children,  as*  has  been 
the  case  in  this  country  for  many,  many  years  past,  but  to  nurture 
and  develop  also  those  other  and  more  important  factors  of  life,  the 
bod^*-  and  the  soul,  fathers  should  take  special  interest  in  it  and 
give  it  their  blessings." 

He  noticed  one  peculiar  phenomenon  in  connection  with  the 
College,  viz.,  that  notwithstanding  the  deep  and  widespread  dissatis- 
faction with  the  prevailing  system  of  education,  which  has  been 
condemned  not  only  by  the  general  public  but  by  the  most  advan* 
ced  educationalists,  and  which  successive  Governments  had  deplo- 
red while  regretting  their  inability  to  remedy  ;  when,  in  the  course 
of  events,  an  institution  is  established  for  the  special  purpose  of 
supplying  these  long-felt  needs,  people  "  hang  back  to  see  what 
their  neighbours  will  do." 

But  the  satisfactory  work  which  had  been  done  in  one  brief 
year  in  furnishing  **  good  western  education  with  sound  and  ortho- 
dox Hindu  religious  instruction  and  effective  training  in  morals, 
as  well  as  in  courtesy,  respect  and  gentle,  noble  manners  which 
used  to  be  such  prominent  characteristics  of  a  well.bred  Hindu ;  " 
and  also  **  in  substituting  for  the  current  system  of  mere  memory- 
cramming,  that  real  training  and  development  of  the  mental 
powers  which  is  the  only  true  education,"  led  the  speaker  to  fee| 
assured  of  the  success  of  the  institution. 
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*  He  alluded  to  the  fact  that  special  attention  had  been  paid  to 
physical  culture,  that  the  mind  might  have  a  fitting  instrument  in 
which  to  function  ;  and  to  the  care  which  had  been  bestowed  upon? 
the  boarding-house  in  supplying  **  home  influences"  and  protection 
against  dangers  to  which  youth  are  so  often  exposed  when  in  a 
Strange  city. 

The  plan  which  is  soon  to  be  introduced  in  the  College,  for 
**  providing  facilities  for  the  training  of  our  Hindu  boys  in  those 
practical  arts,"  whereby  they  may  be  enabled  to  earn  their  living  in 
fields  other  than  those  of  the  over-crowded  Government  service  and 
the  learned  professions  was  favourably  noticed.  In  conclusion  the 
speaker  appealed  "to  all  well-wishers  of  India  for  the  further  pecu- 
niary support  needed,  with  the  most  absolute  certainty  of  the  vital 
importance  to  the  country  of  the  work  of  this  institution  and  of  its 
ultimate  success.  When  the  applause  that  greeted  the  Chairman's 
speech  had  subsided,  the  Secretary,  Babu  Bhaghavan  Das,  was 
called  upon  to  read  the  report.  After  noting  the  receipt  of  various 
letters,  and  telegrams  from  absent  sympathisers,  he  read  a  summary 
of  the  printed  report  which  will  shortly  be  issued.  From  this  it 
appeared  that  the  institution  was  opened  on  the  7th  July,  1898,  as  a 
College  and  a  Collegiate  School,  the  former  being  afiiliated  to  the 
Allahabad  University.  The  staff  numbers  eleven.  The  Principal 
Headmaster  being  an  Englishman,  the  remaining  professors  and 
teachers  Indians,  the  students  are  177  in  number,  of  whom  13  are 
free.  Sanskrit  is  compulsory,  and  every  student  attendsjthe  religious 
lesson  which  opens  the  daily  work.  This  lesson  is  drawn  from  one 
of  the  Hindu  Sastras  and  is  given  by  a  Pandit.  Stress  is  laid  on 
physical  training,  gymnastic  and  games  being  taught,  and  a  sports 
club  has  been  organised.  The  Library  already  contains  about  2,500 
books,  some  of  them  very  valuable.  Rs.  7,000  have  just  betn  accept- 
ed for  a  Laboratory  which  will  form  a  part  of  the  new  buildings. 
Another  friend  is  preparing  a  plan  for  a  boarding  house  for  40 
boarders,  adapting  some  already  existing  buildings  for  the  purpose 
at  bis  own  cost.  The  value  of  the  Maharaja's  gift  is  estimated  at 
Rs.  50,000,  and  over  Rs,  80,000  have  been  received  in  cash,  and 
about  Rs.  7,000  in  gifts  of  apparatus,  etc.  A  sum  of  Rs.  6,000  has 
also  been  oflfered  for  the  establishment  of  a  scholarship,  through  Mr.- 
I)ikshit  of  Bombay.  About  50  local  Committees  have  been  formed 
which  are  obtaining  promises  of  subscriptions  in  all  parts  of  India, 
and  4  long  list  of  individual  workers  scattered  over  the  country  was 
read  out.  The  close  attention  with  which  the  report  was  listened 
to,  and  the  applause  ;mth  which  it  was  punctuated  showed  the  real 
interest  taken  by  tire  meeting  in  the  welfare  of  the  College. 

•% 

The  prizes  were  then  distributed  to  the  students  by  the 
Chairman,  each  boy  receivings  a  round  of  applause  as  he  mounted 
the  platform.  The  Principal,  Dr.  Arthur  Richardson,  was. 
then  called  on  to  address  the  meeting,  and  in  a  brief  speech 
he  expressed  the  pleasure  he  felt  in  dedicating  his  life  to  the 
work  of  the  College,  and  eloquently  urged  the  necessity  of 
building  up  character  by  education,  not  merely  training  the  intellect. 
He  sketched  in  enthusiastic  language  the  high  aims  that  the  Col- 
lege had  set  before  itself,  and  pleaded  for  the  sympathy  and  help 
of  all  right  thinking  men  who  were  friends  of  India.  The  address. 
was  listened  to  with  warm  approval  and  closed  amid  loud  cheers, 
and  then  Mrs.  Annie  Besant  was  called  on  to  deliver  the  closing^ 
speech.    She  began  by  saying;  that  the  College  was  founded  as  s^; 
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supplement  to,  not  as  a  rival  of,  existing  institutions  occupying 
a  field  as  yet  untouched.  The  basal  principles  were  :  The  teaching 
of  the  Hindu  Religion,  the  uniting  of  Indians  and  Englishmen  in 
friendly  co-operation,  in  a  common  work,  using  racial  differences 
for  help,  not  for  hindrance,  the  affording  of  a  cheap  but  first-class 
edtication— the  cost  being  met  in  the  old  Indian  fashion  by  the  gifts- 
ofthepiousand  the  self-sacrifice  of  the  teachers,  instead  of  out  of 
the  pockets  of  the  student^.  She  then  proceeded  to  meet  some  of 
the  objections  raised  to  the  plans  adopted,  pointing  out  that  the  low 
fees  charged  were  on  about  the  scale  charged  by  the  Government 
at  the  Benares  College  to  the  fathers  of  the  present  students.  She 
repudiated  forcibly  the  idea  that  any  political  motive  underlay  the 
work,  urging  that  men  might  be  moved  to  more  earnest  labour  by 
love  to  God  and  man,  than  by  desire  of  either  money  or  power. 
The  speech  was  concluded  amid  loud  applause,  and  the  large 
assembly  quickly  dispersed.  Many  congratulations  being  received 
by  the  members  of  the  Managing  Committee  on  the  remarkable 
success  of  the  first  anniversary  meeting. 

*\ 
In  the   October  Harbinger  of  Light  we  find  a 
^'Another      paper  read  by  Mr.  James  Smith,  before  an  Australian 
view  ef  the      Association  of  Spiritualists,  in  which  he  gives  to  the 
other  party  of  Spiritualism  what  it  most  needs.    He  is  a 

Wofld.  "  writer  of  high  literary  culture  and  the  finish  of  his 
production  recalls  those  ofEpes  Sargent,  Robert 
Dale  Owen,  W.  Stainton  Moses,  C.  C.  Massey  and  others  of  that- 
class.  He  puts  the  case  for  Reincarnation  quite  admirably  in  the 
following  excerpts  which  we  reproduce  from  his  paper,  though  his 
idea  of  the  time  when  the  |*  immortal  Ego  "enters  its**  house  of 
day"  does  not  quite  agree  with  our  theosophical  teaching. 

"Seeing  w^hat  I  see  every  day  of  my  life,  with  respect  to  the  inequitable, 
an4,  Bfeemingly  iniqnitous  distribution  of  spiritual,  mental,  physical  and' 
nriEterml  gifts  and  advantages  nmong  mankind,  I  should  feel  my'  own  firm 
(^nrictioD  that  Grod  exists,  and  that  He  is  a  God  of  Love,  shaken  to  its  vwj 
foflndations,  if  I  could  bring  my  raind  to  believe  that  each  of  us  has  one,  and 
only  one,  life  upon  this  or  upon  any  other  planet. 

Let  me  bring  tho  glaring,  the  horrible  injustice  of  tho  state  of  things 
itDfilied  by  this  theory,  more  closely  home  to  you,  by  the  selection  of  two 
typical  men,  well  and  widely  known  in  this  part  of  thie  world.  I  refer  to  the 
I&te  Chief  Justice  Higginbotbam,  and  to  Deeming,  the  murderer.  Here,  on  the 
one  hand,  you  have  a  good  man,  a  public  spirited  citizen,  a  patriotic  states* 
man  and  a  high-minded  and  conscientious  judge  j  and  on  the  other  hand,  a 
cold-blooded,  calculating  conscienceless  assassin.  Was  each  of  these  a  new 
creation  P  And  if  so,  where  the'  justiee  of  their  Divine  Creator  ?  Shall  1  be 
told  that  heredity  and  environment  may  have  had  much  to  do  in  determin* 
ing  the  character  and  conduct  of  each  P  But  did  either  of  them  choose  his  own 
parents  or  select  his  own  surroundings? 

In  reality,  however,  it  is  scientifically  unsound  and  erroneous  to  speak  of 
heredity  as  having  any  influence  whatever  upon  the  soul  or  spirit — the 
eternal  principle  within  us.  Our  physical  organization  we  do  inherit  from 
our  parents,  but  the  true  self — the  immortal  Ego— does  not  enter  into  its 
house  of  clay,  until  about  four  months  and  a  half  before  the  entrance  of  the 
hnman  being  into  the  world.  For,  as  Wordsworth  was  inspired  to  write  : — 
^  Oar  birth  is  but  a  sleep  and  a  forgetting  : 

The  sonl  that  rises  with  us,  our  life's  star, 
Hath  had  elsewhere  its  setting, 
And  oometh  from  afar.'* 

Concede  this  ;  concede  a  plurality  of  existences  j  concede  each  to  be  an 
advance  tip(Ht  ita  predecessors ;  concede  that  a  Deeming  is  very  near  the 
—'•"-il,  and  is  in  a  very  rudimentary  condition  of  moral  and  spiritual 
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growth  ;  and  concede  that  a  Higginbofcham  is  the  matured  product  of  maay 
lives,  and  tliere  is  no  longer  the  sliadow  of  a  pretext  for  impugning  the 
equity  and  goodness  of  Him  who  is  Supreme  Justice. 

•  •  *  «  • 

Out  of  afc  least  a  thousand  discrete  intelligences  with  whom  I  have  con* 
versed  upon  the  subject  during  the  lust  thirty  years,  six  only  have  declared 
their  ignorance  of,  and  their  disbelief  in  a  plurality  of  existences,  and  eaeh 
of  these  had  quitted  the  earth  quite  recently. 

At  the  same  time,  the  acceptance  or  rejection  of  the  doctrine  is  not  a 
matter  of  vital  importance.  Sufficient  for  the  day  is  the  knowledge  of  the 
after  life  which  each  of  us  may  have  succeeded  in  acquiring;;  and  if  each 
of  us  lives  up  to  our  highest  ideal,  this  is  all  that  is  expected  of  us,  and  all, 
indeed,  that  is  possible  to  us;  so  that  we  may  leave  this  question  to  be  solved 
when  we  reach  the  other  world.  It  is  not  like  one  of  those  articles  of  faith 
which  early  theologians  incorporated  with  creeds,  and  forced  upon  the  igno- 
rant multitude,  telling  them  tney  must  believe  or  be  damned- 

To  me,  a  plurality  of  planetary  existences  is  a  self-evident  truth.  To 
others  it  appears  incredible  and  possibly  repulsive.  Very  well :  let  us  agree 
to  differ.  6ut  as  there  are  two  sides  to  every  question  and  as  we  nave 
heard  the  views  of  Jackson  Davis  and  of  Hudson  Tuttle  on  this  snbject,  I 
have  trusted  to  your  indulgence  to  give  me  a  hearing  for  a  statemeot 
of  what  may  be  said  in  explanation  and  justification  of  the  opinions  held 
almost  universally  by  the  Spiritualists  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  in 
the  West  India  Islands  and  in  Spanish  America  upon  this  interesting 
question  r  while  they  have  been  those  of  one-third  of  the  human  race— I 
speak  of  the  Buddhists — for  considerably  more  than  2,000  years.  They 
were  also  held  by  the  ancient  Jews,  and  by  the  Founder  of  Christianity. 

When  the  idea  was  first  presented  to  my  mind  by  a  spirit  speakini^ 
through  the  late  Mrs.  Jackson,  nearly  80  years  ago,  I  seized  upon  it  with 
avidiny,  as  a  truth  for  which  I  had  been  hungering  all  my  life :  and  because 
it  offered  a  conclusive  and  complete  solution  of  one  of  the  most  perplexiuf^^ 
problems  of  human  existence,  namely,  how  to  reconcile  the  enormous,  the 
awful  disparities  observable  in  the  moral,  social,  material,  physical,  in- 
tellectual, and  spiritual,  character,  conduct,  capacities  and  aspirations  of  my 
fellow -creature,  with  the  justice  and  goodness  of  God.  I  said  to  myself  **  If 
he  makes  this  man  a  virtuous  sage  and  that  one  a  savage  assassin  ;  this 
woman  a  Joan  of  Arc  or  a  Florence  Nightingale,  and  that  one  a  foul-mouthed 
drunken  prostitute,  where  is  His  justice;  and  how  can  it  be  said  that  He  is 
no  respecter  of  persons  ?  "  At  the  same  time  I  felt  that  to  suppose  Him 
unjust,  was  to  do  violence  to  every  instinct  and  feeling  of  my  own  soul. 

But  a  plurality  of  existences  solves  the  problem  at  once  and  for  ever. 
It  vindicates  the  perfect  justice  of  God  ;  throws  a  new  light  upon  the  history 
of  the  human  race;  elucidates  the  operation  of  the  sublime  law  of  progress ; 
clears  up  a  multitude  of  mysteries  in  the  Hebrew  and  Christian  Scriptures  ; 
and  explains  much  in  our  individual  tastes,  feelings,  sympathies  and  anti- 
pathies, tendencies,  and  propensities,  that  would  otherwise  constitute  a  per* 
petnal  puzsle. 

At  the  same  time  to  those  to  whom  the  doctrine  is  repngnant»  unaooept* 
able,  or  nnintelligible,  I  would  say : 

"  Let  it  not  trouble  you,  but  pass  it  by.  Do  all  the  good  you  can  in  the 
world  {  and  leave  the  lest  to  God." 

»  ♦ 
Dr.  Marques  sends  us  a  cutting  from  the  Hono- 
Tahitian       lulu  Searchlight  which  is  very  interesting  to  students 
Folk-lore,       of  comparative   mythology.    We   see  here  crudely- 
embodied  the  Aryan   ideas  of  the  Cosmic  Egg,  the 
deities  of  creation,  preservation  and   destruction  and  other  things. 
The  story  is  said  by  its  writer,  Tenira  Henry,  to  have  been   taken 
from  an  ancient  Native  record  and  he  promi.ses  to  translate  and  col- 
lect many  more  of  the  sort  in  a  **  Histor>'  of  Tahiti,"  which  he  is 
preparing  for  the  press.    The  narrative  runs  thus  : — 

Taaboa  (unique)  was  the  great  supreme  being,  who  existed  alone  in  a 
little  world,  in  a  shell  like  an  egg,  revolving  in  dark*  empty  space  lor  agea* 
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At  lenj^h,  he  harst  forth  from  confinement,  and  finding  himself  quite  alone 
he  coojared  forth  the  famous  god  Tv,  who  became  bis  companion  and  artisan 
in  the  great  work  of  creation.  When  the  nniverse  was  completed,  gods  innu* 
merable  were  conjured  into  existence  to  fill  every  region,  and  last  of  all 
crealtiires,  man  was  made  to  inhabit  the  earth,  which  was  prepared  for  him. 

Taaroa  was  known  under  four  titles  according  to  his  attributes  :  Taakoa, 
of  the  heavens,  said  to  be  ten  in  number  ;  Taaroa  the  great  foundation,  in  a 
rock  in  the  centre  of  the  earth,  from  which  land  grew  5  Taaroa  of  the  surface 
of  the  earth  ;  and  Taaroa  of  the  Netherlarids,  supposed  to  be  down  in  the 
earth,  the  entrance  to  which  was  an  extinct  crater  called  Temehani,  in  the 
Island  of  Baiatea,  near  Tahiti.  This  crater  is  visited  by  tourists  that  pass 
that  way,  and  for  a  description  of  it,  see  **  Na  Motu*'  a  book  in  the  Honolpln 
Library,  written  by  a  sailor  named  Perkins,  who  descended  into  it  and  found 
chambers  and  winding  passages  extending  into  unknown  regions  of  thick 
darkness,  and  he  heard  the  fall  and  rush  of  a  migbty  stream  of  water,  which 
in  mythology  is  called  Te-vai-tu^po-a-Taaroa  (the  river  in  darkness  of 
Taaroa).  Perkins  carried  a  torch  with  him,  which  'jO  his  regret,  soon  went 
out  in  the  damp  atmosphere,  and  with  difficulty  he  grouped  his  way  out 
again. 

The  first  man  that  was  ci*eated  was  Tit,  clothed  in  sand,  whom  Taaroa 
oonjnred  from  out  of  the  earth,  and  then  pronounced  him  perfect.  Then  was 
born  a  wife  for  Tii,  Hina  to  extricate  and  mitigate  many  things,  a  demi-god* 
dess,  whose  parents  were  Te-Fatu  (the  lord)  and  Faa-hotu  (be  fruitful),  and 
she  had  a  face  before  and  behind,  and  was  full  of  goodupss.  Tii  was  malici- 
ous and  had  a  white  heron  to  bewitch  and  slay  mankind. 

After  the  creation,  peace  and  harmony  everywhere  existed  for  a  long 
period.  But  at  last,  discontentment  arose  and  there  was  war  among  the 
gods  in  their  different  regions,  and  among  men,  so  Taaroa  and  Tu  uttered 
curses  to  punish  them. 

They  cursed  the  stars,  which  made  them  blink  $  and  they  cursed  the 
niopn^  which  caused  it  to  wane  and  go  out.  But  Hina,  the  mitigatorof  many 
tilings,  saved  their  lives,  since  which  the  host  of  stars  are  ever  bright,  but 
keep  on  twinkling  ;  and  the  moon  always  returns  after  it  disappears. 

They  cursed  the  sea,  which  caused  low  tide  ;  but  Hina  preserved  the  sea, 
which  produced  high  tide  ;  and  so  these  tides  have  followed  each  other  ever 
since. 

They  cursed  the  rivers,  which  frightened  away  the  waters,  so  that  they 
hid  beneath  the  soil ;  but  Hina  reproduced  the  sliy  waters,  which  formed 
springs,  and  so  they  continue  thus  to  exist. 

They  cursed  the  treea,  which  caused  their  leaves  to  torn  yellow  and 
their  fruit  to  go  out  of  season  ;  but  Hina  saved  their  lives,  whir-h  caused 
new  lea  es  ever  to  succeed  the  old  and  the  fruit  to  return  in  their  seasons. 
And  so  it  would  have  been  with  people,  they  would  have  withered  under  the 
curse  of  the  gods,  while  Hina  would  have  saved  their  lives,  had  it  not  been 
that  Tii  conjured  them  to  death. 

Hina  said,  "  Oh.  Tii,  do  not  i)ersist  in  invoking  man  to  death  !  When  he 
suffers  under  the  curse  of  the  gods,  I  shall  resucitate  him.  Behold  my 
moon  and  glittering  Rtars,  my  budding  trees  and  my  fruit  that  come  in 
seasons,  are  they  not  more  comely  than  thy  dying  men  p" 

But  her  husband  was  unyielding  and  he  replied  ;  "  My  master,  Taaroa 
whose  curse  is  death,  loves  to  slay,  and  I  t^hall  conjure  to  death  all  whom  I 
cause  my  white  heron  to  enter !"  So,  according  to  the  Tahitians,  the  man 
and  not  the  woman  caused  people  to  lose  eternal  life,  and  at  length  he  fell 
and  died  beneath  his  own  curse. 

#  « 

Mr.  Herbert  Burrows'  address  before  the  I^ndon 
Spiritualism    Spiritualist  Alliance,  on  the  20th  October  last,  was 
and  a  timely  move  in  the  right  direction,  his  aim  being 

Theosaphy.      to  promote  a    better  understanding  and  a  more  fra- 
ternal feeling  between    Spiritualists  and  Theoso- 
phists.  It  was  published  in  London  Light  from  which  we  quote  a 
few  paragraphs.     In  touching  on  the  points  of  agreement  between 
the  two  schools  of  thought,  he  said ;  — 
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•*  The  most  casual  member  of  either  school  knows  that  on  the 
most  fundamental  idea  of  all  there  is  perfect  accord— the  conception 
that  man  is  a  spiritual  being,  that  what  we  call  the  body  is  but  the 
suit  of  clothes  of  the  real  man  ;  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  death 
in"  the  ordinary  meaning  of  the  term,  no  cessation  of  a  fixity  of 
existence  at  that  change  ;  that  this  life  is  but  the  training  school  for 
future  life,  whatever  form  that  life  may  take ;  that  progress  and 
evolution  are  not  confined  to  so-called  material  things  but  continue 
into  the  spiritual  realm  ;  that  the  old  orthodox  notions  of  a  material 
heaven  and  hell  are  but  the  vain  imaginings  of  ignorant  men  ;  that 
this  plane  of  being  is  but  one  of  many  planes  of  life  and  being  in 
the  universe ;  and  that  under  certain  conditions  it  is  possible  for  us 
here  and  now  to  enter  into  conscious  relations  with  those  other 
planes.  I  do  not  think  that  any  Spiritualist  or  any  Theosophist 
would  in  anj'^  way  dissent  from  these  fundamental  ideas,  thus  broad- 
ly and  generally  stated,  although,  of  course,  they  would  interpret 
some  of  them  each  in  his  own  way.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the,  fact 
remains  that  here  you  have  ideas  which  are  of  immense  and  of 
most  far  reaching  importance,  which  are  opposed  to  a  great  deal  of 
the  current  thought  of  the  day,  but  which,  if  properly  understood 
and  appreciated  by  the  mass  of  mankind,  would  inevitably  work  a 
tremendous  change  in  that  thought,  and  practically  revolutionise 
much  of  the  life  of  humanity  at  large.  And  on  them  Spiritualists 
and  Theosophists  are  in  the  main  agreed.  Thus  much,  then,  to  the 
good.  What  is  there  to  quarrel  about  ?  Why  cannot  we  join  hands 
and  work  together  peaceably  for  the  common  end,  the  leavening  of 
thethought  of  Christendom  ?  "  As  to  points  of  disagreement  his  can- 
did opinion  was  that  each  side  might  learn  something  from  the 
other.  Referring  to  the  best  means  of  obtaining  spiritual  know- 
ledge he  said  that    if  man  realised  the  God  within  himself, — 

"  even  in  a  faint  degree,  he  would  not  be  'content  with  using 
others  as  conduit  pipes,  through  whom  to  obtain  his  spiritual 
knowledge,  with  biit  little  sacrifice  of  himself,  but  with  much 
possible  sacrifice  from  them,  but  would  so  train  and  prepare  himself 
by  constant  watchfulness,  by  daily  care,  by  abstinence  from  ^vil,  by 
delighting  in  the  good,  by  actual  physical,  and  mental  training, 
that  here  and  now,  while  in  the  body,  he  will  be  able  to  come  into 
real  contact  with  the  spiritual  plane  and  make  that  contact  as 
much  a  part  of  his  everyday  consciousness  as  the  physical  things 
of  daily  life  are  to  us  all.  This  is  what  Eastern  Science,  what 
Mahatmaism,  what  Theosophy  means  in  actual  practice." 

In  closing,  Mr.  Burrows  urged  that  a  symposium  be  arranged 
between  chosen  and  well-known  Spiritualists  and  Theosophists, 
that  difierences  might  in  some  degree  be  adjusted,  that  they 
"  might  know  where  they  were  in  regard  to  each  others'  thought, 
and  might  thereby  foster  mutual  respect  for  each  other  instead  of 
smouldering  antagonism." 

He  deeply  felt  the  importance  of  this  movement  and  said  that 
"whether  it  be  taken  up  or  not,  of  this  we  may  be  certain,  that  in 
the  battle  against  the  selfish  materialism  which  now  dominates  our 
civilisation,  it  is  better  that  the  best  Spiritualism  and  the  best 
Theosophy  should  be  shoulder  to  shoulder  rather  than  back  to 
back,  and  if  one  single  word  that  I  have  said  this  evening  contri- 
butes to  such  a  desirable  result  I  shall  find  a  great  and  exceeding 
reward," 

Mr.  Burrows*  remarks  were  received  with  applause,  and  it  is  to 
be  sincerely  hoped  that  they  may  lead  to  some  definite  concerted 
action. 
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Mrs.  Besant's  South  Indian  Tour. 


As  at  present  arranged  the  tour  of  Mrs.  Besaiit  will  be  as 
follows :  Tanjore,  January  4,  5;  Madura,  6,  7;  TncliiuopoIy» 
8,  9;  Coimbatore,  10,  11;  Salem,  12,  13;  Cliittore,  14,  15; 
Cuddapah,  16,  17;  Adyar,  18,  19;  Nellore,  20,  21  ;  Cocaiiada,  22, 
23 ;  Vizagapatam,  24,  25 ;  Bezwada,  26. 


mg  ana  may  oe  taouiaietl  i/iius  : — 

Rain  predictionF,  exactly  fulfilled  on  the  da^    ...                            ...  30 

Ditto,  but  with  a  shifting  of  dates        ...             ...             ...             ...  10 

Days  on  which  rain  fell  but  was  not  predicted...             ...             ...  11 

Uainfalls  when  the  dates  were  not  accurately  determined,  owing 

to  Mr  Gadgil'd  absence  from  home               ...            ...             ...  7 

Total...  58 

•  Three  volnmes,  in  series  of  thirty  chapters,  tracing  the  history  of  the 
Theosophical  Society  from  its  beginnings  at  New  York,  harefappeared  in  the  Theoso- 
phi»f,  and  the  first  Kolume^i  available  in  boo'x  form,  Price,  cloth,  Rs,  3-8-0  or 
paper,  Rs.  23-0, 
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To  nnderstand  this  ifc  mnsfc  be  remembered  that  the  Hindu  almanac- 
makeri  issue  their  predictions  in  the  previous  autumn,  and  derive  them 
from  patient  observations  of  astronomical  positions  at  that  time,  the 
results  of  which  stellar  aspects  are  calculated  with  great  accuracy  ac- 
cording^ toa  theory  qnite  unknown,  I  believe,  to  our  Western  astro- 
nomers and  meteorologists.  The  ancient  theory  is  that  clonds  are  posi- 
tive and  negative,'male  and  female  ;  that  the  latter  become  fecundated 
by  conjunction  with  the  former,  and  that  they  will  shed  rain  six-and-a- 
half  months  later  (vide  "Brihat  Samhita^"  Chap,  xxi,  Shloka 
7;.  It  is  there  quaintly  affirmed  that  "  if  pregnant  clouds  ap- 
pear when  the  moon  is  in  a  certain  Asterism,  the  delivery  of  rain 
will  o^cur  195  days  after,  when  the  moon  will  be  in  the  same 
Asterism."  By  close  observation,  therefore,  of  the  number  and 
places  of  clouds  on  the  days  beginning  from  the  first  of  the  bright 
half  of  the  Innar  month  Margasirsha  (November-December)  tlie 
Indian  almanac-makers  safely  predict  the  days  and  quantities  of  rain- 
fall during  the  next  monsoon  season,  a  half  year  later.  Judge  Oadgil 
printed  tables  of  dates  and  measured  rainfalls  which  go  to  support  the 
claim  of  the  Rishi  rules  to  be  regarded  as  strictly  scientific.  The  late 
Prof.  Kero  Laxman  Chhatre,  the  great  Poona  astronomer,  wrote  that  the 
predictions  were  wonderful  in  his  sight.  The  facts  accumulated  prove, 
in  Judge  Gadgil's  opinion,  that  "  although  the  sun  is  the  chief  cause  of 
the  evaporation  of  water,  the  moon  is  the  potent  factor  in  causing 
watery  vapour  to  assume  the  form  of  pregnant  clouds  which, 
at  their  maturity,  are  to  fall  in  the  form  of  rain  and  to 
fructify  the  earth."*  He  specifies  several  other  points  of  impor- 
tance    which     are    also    supported   by    his  results,   and    the  reader 


•  This  idea  will,  of  coarse,  be  rejected  by  the  average  meteorologist  withont  a 
second  thought,  yet  that  does  not  decide  the  mbiter,  since  the  observations  of  Hindii 
weather  stadents  during  many  generations  are  far  more  weighty  than  any  crude 
negation^  of  modem  people  who  are  ignorant  alike  of  their  theory  and'  their  data. 
At  the  moment  of  writing  there  appears  in  a  Ceylon  paper  (copied  into  the  Indian 
Mirror  of  December  5,  1890)  the  report  of  an  interview  with  two  German  scientists, 
Dr.  Benedict  Friedlander,  Profebsor  of  Biology,  and  Dr.  A.  Ewers.  Dr.  Friedlander 
had  jnst  spent  two  years  in  scientific  researches  in  the  South  Sea  Islands,  and* 
among  other  wonders  of  nature  had  settled  the  long  mooted  point  as  to  the  origin  of 
the  palolo  worm.  He  found  that  these  curious  ceatures  rise,  headless,  to  the  surface 
of  the  water  on  two  days  in  every  year,  viz.,  those  of  the  third  quarters  of  the  moon 
in  October  and  November  at  4  a.m.  and  disappear  shortly  after  sunrise.  On  no  other 
day  can  one  be  seen.  He  told  the  reporter  that  he  wns  endeavouring  co  find  out  "if 
thera  is  any  similar  phenomenon  here — that  is,  the  influence  which  the  positions  of 
the  moon  have  upon  organic  life.  Modern  science  rejects  the  theory  as  a  rule,  but 
the  palolo  worm  is  a  fact,  recognised  by  a  grant  number  of  observers,  and  also  by 
one  of  my  adversaries,  who  had  to  own  that  I  was  right  and  he  wrong.  There  is  no 
explanation  of  the  fact,  except  as  an  hypothesis.  But  men  of  science  have  found 
out  by  a  method  of  statistics  that  the  moon  does  have  an  influence  on  certain  phe- 
nomena, and  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  moon  has  an  influence  on  some  things 
which  science  is  not  yet  fully  aware  of.  Another  of  my  purposes  is  to  find  ont  the 
popular  belief  of  the  eastern  people  in  connection  with  the  influence  of  the  moon. 
Of  course,  I  shall  not  accept  popular  beliefs  as  matter  of  fact,  but  as  starting  points 
for  further  research."  This  is  all  that  Judge  Gadgil  or  any  other  enlightened 
Hindu  would  ask ;  and  since  this  eminent  German  biologpst  has  made  so  bold  a  step 
in  advance,  we  may  hope  that  some  painstaking  meteorologist  of  his  country  will 
take  the  hint  offered  in  the  present  notice  of  the  Baroda  statistics,  and  win  repowo 
for  himself  by  making  them  the  "starting  point  for  further  research," 
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will  do  well  to  consalt  the  number  of  the  Theoaophibt  indicated.  I  have 
recalled  these  researches  by  oor  fellow  meiiibers  in  1888,  as  being  most 
tiinelj  in  the  present  year  of  drouth  and  famine,  (1899,)  and  as  an  indi- 
cation of  the  wide  field  of  scientific  research  which  opens  out  before 
the  educated  man  who  applies  himself  to  study  the  palmleaf  MSS.  in 
onr  Adyar  Library,-  The  nett  result  of  two  years'  comparison  of  the 
almanac  prognostics  with  those  of  the  Government  Weather  Bureau 
showed  them  to  be  of  equal  accuracy,  while  as  regards  the  cost  of 
st^atistical  collection  the  comparison  is,  of  coarse,  very  greatly  in  favor 
of  the  Indian  system.  Let  as  hope  that  this  field  may  soon  be  properly 
explored. 

I  note  that  on  the  5th  January  I  sent  Professor  Charcot,  of  La 
Salpetriere,  a  copy  of  the  Tamil  translation  of  that  libidinous  work, 
*'  Kama  Shasti-a,"  that  he  might  observe  what  it  says  about  the  effect 
npon  the  procreafive  function  of  pressure  upon  certain  points  in  the 
limbs.  In  Vol.  LX.  of  the  International  Scientific  Series,  I  had  read 
what  the  authors  of  the  book  ('*  Animal  Magnetism")  by  MM.  Binct 
and  F^r^,  say  about  Ihis  very  thing,  which  is  credited  to  Dr.  Cham  bard, 
of  France,  as  a  new  discovery.*  1  wanted  Charcot  and  his  pupils  to 
know  that  the  fact  had  been  familiar  to  Indian  physiologists  for  ages. 
Almost  by  return  post  Dr.  Chai*cot  thanked  me  warmly  for  bringing 
the  fact  to  his  notice  and  said  I  had  made  *'  une  vraie  trouvaille  " — 
a  genuine  find.  I  wish  1  could  impress  on  the  minds  of  all  students  of 
mesmerism,  hypnotism  and  spiritualism  the  gravity  of  the  danger  they 
run  in  making  any  experiments  upon  subjects  of  the  other  sex  without 
the  presence  of  I'esponsible  witnesses.  While  the  French  doctor8.say  that 
the  physiological  excitement  in  question,  is  aroused  by  pressure  on  the 
**  erogenic"  zones  only  when  the  subject  is  in  the  stAte  of  full  somnambu- 
lism, the  Hindu  love-manual  makes  no  such  assertion,  but  lets  us  under- 
stand that  it  can  be  caused  when  the  subject  is  fully  awake.  How  many 
unhappy  victims  have  there  not  been  who  were  perfectly  innocent  of 
wrong  doing,  but  who  have  unwittingly  pressed  upon  the  spot  in. the  arm 
whose  nerves  react  so  as  to  throw  the  neuropathic  subject  into  a 
{renzy  of  desire ! 

Things  "were,  growing  more  and  more  unplea.sant  at  Adyar,.  on 
account  of  the  friction  between  H-P.B.  and  T.  Sabbarow  and  certain   of 

*  *'  We  mtist  here  remind  onr  readers  that  in  the  case  of  some  hysterical  suh- 
jects  there  are  regions  in  certain  parts  of  the  body,  termed  by  Chnmbard  erogenic 
2one«  (Ghambard, '*  EtadoB  sur  Ic  SoninambuIiBme  provoque")  "which 'have  some 
analo}$y  with  the  hjstorogenio  zones,  and  simple  contact  with  these,  when  the  sub- 
ject is  in  a  state  of  somnnmbnlism,  produces  g^cnital  sensations  of  such  intensity  as 
to  cause  ao  •  •  •  •  *  •  These  phenomena  liare  often  been  displayed,  unknown  to 
the  obserrer,  who  might  be  liable  to  the  gravest  impntations.  unless  he  had  taken 
the  precaution,  indispensable  in  such-  cases,  of  never  bf^in^  alone  with  his  subject. 
When  we  add  to  this  fact  the  possil^ility  of  snp^gostitipr  to  the  vomnambnlist  the 
hallucination  that  some  piven  person  is  present,  it  is  easy  to  see  what  culpable 
mystification  mi^ht  occur  •  *  •  The  excit<»Trient  of  the  eroponic  zon»  has  no  effect 
unless  it  is  mude  by  a  person  of  the  opposite  sex  ;  if  the  pressure  is  made  by 
another  woman,  or  with  an  inert  object,  it  merely  procliiees  an  unplens^nt  sensa- 
tion." ("  Animal  Magnetitm,"  by  Bioet  and  Fci^^  Int.  Nat,  Sci,  Series,  Vol.  LX. 
pp.  152, 153.) 
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bis  ADglo-Indian  backers.  They  even  went  so  far  as  to  tbreaten  witb- 
drawal  from  tbe  Society  and  ibe  publication  of  a  rival  magasine  if 
H.P.B.  did  not  treat  tbem  better.  In  fact,  Sabbarow  and  one  of  bis 
friends  did  resign  tbat  year,  bnt  I  gave  myself  no  nneasiness  about  tbe 
projected  nragazine,  for  the  basis  of  success — persevering  effort  and  un- 
seYfi.sit  zeal  for  ThoDsopby — were  not  among  tbe  strong  points  of  their 
cbaraoterti. 

The  Governor's  Annual  Levee^  to  which  I  was  invited,,  was  a  gor- 
geous spectacle,  the  vivid  coloring  and  sparkling  glitter  of  the  robes  and 
turbans  of  the  Oriental  magnates  and  of  the  nniforms  of  British  officers, 
producing  a  strong  effect  apou  tbe  eye  in  the  Banqueting  Hall  of  Gov- 
ernment House,  with  its  milk-whit«  walls  and  lofty  columns  in  polish- 
ed whit«  stucco  tbat  rival  Parian  marble  in  beauty. 

.1  note  that  one  of  our  Council  members  received  from  Meerut  about 
that  time  a  copy  of  his  horoscope,  as  found  in  theNadi  Granihams  of  a 
great  astrologer  of  that  place.  This  was  the  second  case  of  the  kind  which 
came  under  my  notice,  and  it  is  certainly  enough  to  stagger    anybody's 
faith  to  be  told  that  a  stranger  can  walk  into  the  Bi*ahmin  astrologer's 
bouse,  give  him  no  proper  clae  to  his  identity,  and  within  the  next  few 
minutes  have  one  of  those    mysterious  old   books   placed   in   his  own 
bands,  opened  at  a  page  where   he  may  read  for  himself  the  particulars 
of  his  present  birth,  the  name,  caste,  and  quality  of  his  father,  and  tbe 
chief  incidenta  of  his  own  life.     Yet  this    is  alleged  to  be   trae  and,  if 
I  may  believe  friends  whose  social   and  official  positions  entitle  them  to 
credence,  they  have  had  this  very  experience   with   the  ^Leernt  astro- 
loger.    I  saw  him  personally  once  at  that  station   and  saw   his  collec- 
tion of  books,  but  be  could  find  nothing  in  any  of   them   about  nie,  nor 
about  Mrs.  Besant  (I  think  it  was)  who  was  with  me.    I  then  learnt  a 
thing  not  previously  known   to  the   public,  viz.,  that   the   Grantham 
contains  only  the  horoscopes  of  persons  born  in   India,   and  within  that 
portion  of  it  known   as  Bh&rata  Yarsha,  t.e.,   between   the   Himalayas 
and  tbe  Vindya  B%nge«    I  should   have  been  glad  to  have   bad  it 
t)therwise  as  it  would  have  been  a  pleasure  to  have  reported  to  my 
Western  scientific  friends  the  fact   that  the  outline-sketch   of  my    life 
bad  beeni^niid  recorded  in  an  ancient  work  written'  cenluries  before 
the  date  of  my  birth.     Others   have  bad  tbat  experience,  so  I  leave 
to  tbem  the  duty  of  bearing  testimony.     Meanwhile,   if  the  reader  will 
refer  to  the  Theoiophisl  for  December  1887,  and  the  article  on  ''  Brighn 
8anhita,"  he  will  see  a  very  instractive  narrative  of  Babu  Kedar  Nath 
Cbatterjee's  experience    with  the  Meerut  astrologer  above  mentioned. 
It  IS  worth  while  giving  place  to  some  extracts.     From  a  relative  of  his 
the  author  had  learnt  of  his  having  got  from  the  Meerut  man  a  copy  of 
his  horoscope,  taken  from  the  ancient  work  in  question,  in    which  were 
given  so  many  minute  details  of  his  past  life  as  to  amaze   them  both. 
Babu  Kedar  Nath  accordingly  determined  to  see  whether  he  would  have 
a  like  good  fortune,  and  with  this  object  went  to  Meerut  and  bunted  up 
the  astrologer.     On  his  way  he  collected  from  seventeen  friends  their 
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"  Janma  Lugnas  '*  and  *'  Rasi  Cbakras  **  together  with  a  brief  aiiooQiit 
of  their  lives  written  in  English  (of  which  the  astrologer  is  ignorant) 
on  separate  pieces  of  paper.  The  Janma  Lngnas  and  Rasi  Ghakras  were, 
Itowever,  written  in  Deyanagari  characters,  which  he  could  read,  hut 
which  wonid  give  him  no  clue  to  the  identity  of  the  parties  concerned, 
since  they  were  but  the  statements  of  the  stars  and  constellations 
nnder  which  certain  individuals  were  born  and  wonld  only  serve  to 
guide  him  as  to  the  book  in  which  to  hunt  up  the  horoscopes  under 
Qorreftponding  afitronomical  sign?.  With  this  preface  we  will  now 
aUow  Babu  Kedar  Nath  to  describe  what  happened  to  him,  after  he 
had  handed  the  Devanagari  memoranda  of  his  seventeen  friends  to  the 
astrologer,  one  by  one,  and  been  shown  that  each  person's  horoscope 
was  actually  recorded  in  the  pages  of  his  mysterioas  book : 

"  I  had,  he  says,  lost  my  own  horoscope,  prepared  by  my  parents  at 
my  birth,  and  consequently  I  did  not  know  the  date  and  time  of  my 
birth.  One  morning  I  simply  asked  him  *  Who  am  I  ?  '  He  ascer- 
tained the  correct  time  of  the  day  with  the  help  of  my  watch,  drew  a 
Rasi  Chakra  appertaining  to  the  time  of  my  query,  and,  according  to 
certain  rules  of  Astrology  drew  a  Rasi  Chakra  of  the  time  of  my  birth. 
Then  without  reference  to  the  Sanhita,  he  told  me,  from  his  personal 
knowledge  of  the  science,  some  of  the  incidents  of  my  past  life.  Some 
of  his  conjectnrps  tamed  out  to  be  correct,  others  were  wrong.  He 
then  retired  to  hia  library,  and  after  about  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes, 
he  brought  out  a  book  as  usual,  and  I  myself  found  my  horoscope  in  it  after 
a  search  of  about  ten  minutes.  I  allowed  the  Pandit  to  read  the  whole 
of  it,  and  it  took  him  about  three  hours  to  finish  it.  I  cannot  now  de* 
scribe  my  feeling  at  that  time,  I  thought  indeed  that  1  was  in  a  state 
of  dream.  The  horoscope  proceeded,  reminding  me  of  the  past  events 
of  ray  life  from  year  to  year,  some  of  them  I  had  nearly  forgotten, 
and  I  sometimes  had  to  task  my  memory  to  recall  them  to  mind.  I 
cannot  imagine  a  greater  wonder  than  going  to  a  stranger,  who,  when 
you  ask  him  who  you  are,  gives  you  a  book  which  contains  minute  de* 
tails  of  your  life  from  your 'birth  to  death.  I  assert  that  there  is 
nothing  in  ray  horoscope  which  is  not^  an  actual  fact,  or  which  has  not 
happened,  with  reference  to  that  portion  of  the  .horoscope  which  deals 
with  ray  past  life."    ♦    •    •     ♦ 

<*  I  shall  now  give  a  brief  account  of  the  contents  of  my  horoscope 
and  make  quotations  here  and  there  from  it  for  a  better  elucidation, 
though  by  so  doing  I  shall  have  (o  make  my  private  life  known  to  the 
public.  My  horoscope,  like  numerous  others  that  I  then  saw  and  hare 
since  then  seen,  is  divided  into  three  parts,  and  is  a  dialogue  between 
Sukracharya,  the  disciple,  and  Bhriga  Deva,  the  preceptor. 

The  first  part  consists  of  (1)  some  oi  the  chief  events  of  my  present 
life,  (2)  the  chief  characteristic  of  my  body  and  mind,  (3)  a  brief 
acoouniofthe  raembei's  of  ray  family,  (4)  the  lines  on  the  palm  of 
mj  right  hand,  with  their  effects. 
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The  second  part  consists  of  (I)  a  brief  account  of  the  previous  birtb, 
(2)  some  of  tbe  principal  acts  done  in  the  previous  life  which  have  pro- 
duced some  oE  the  grand  results  in  the  present  life. 

The  third  part  consists  of  (1)  a  detailed  account  of  mj  life  from 
birth  to  death,  (2)  a  brief  account  of  the  lives  of  my  parents  from  year 
to  year  during  my  infancy,  (3)  a  brief  account  of  the  other  members  of 
my  family,  (4)  the  diseases,  dangers,  and  misfortunes  that  I  shall  be 
subjected  to  from  year  to  year,  (5)  recipes  to  cure  those  diseases  and 
advice  about  warding  off  thedangers  and  misfortunes,  (6)  various  Prayaa- 
cbittas  or  atonements  for  removing  some  of  the  principal  events  of  the 
present  life  which  are  the  results  of  some  of  the  mfsdeeds  done  in  the 
previous  life,  (7)  elaborate  description  of  the  manner  in  which  those 
Prayaschitas  should  be  performed  and  the  various  Mantras,  (8)  how  I 
shall  be  born  in  the  next  life  lo  come.  Besides  the  above  tbere  are 
many  other  things  in  the  third  part. 

My  horoscope,  of  course,  in  manuscript,  consists  of  77  pages  of  big- 
ger size  than  royal  octavo.  I  have  all  along  been  speaking  only  of  the 
twelve  parts  of  my  entire  horoscope.  This  part,  which  I  have  in  my 
possession,  is  called  the  Tainibhavan — or  that  part  relating  to  the  body 
alone.  There  are  other  parts  or  Bhavans  called  the  Dhanabhavam 
(relating  to  wealth),  the  Dharma  Bbavana  (relating  to  religion),  the 
JPitribhavana  (relating  to  a  father),  and  so  forth.  These  different  Bha- 
vans give  a  detailed  account  of  the  subjects  of  which  they  treat  But 
it  is  a  matter  of  regret  that  the  Pandit  has  got  a  few  only  of  the  other 
Bhavans.  He  has  not  even  got  the  entire  number  of  the  Taini  Bhavan 
parts  of  all  the  horoscopes,  and  he  had  in  several  cases  to  refuse  to  give 
copies  for  he  had  not  the  originals.*' 

The/long  tour  of  1887  left  some  effects  of  a  very  disagreeable  nature 
on  me  which  showed  themselves  in  an  impoverishment  of  the  blood  and 
an  outbreak  of  boils,  of  which  one  took  on  a  cnrbuncular  character, 
and  laid  me  up  for  a  while.  But  our  kind  friends.  General  and  Mrs. 
Morgan,  hospitably  urged  me  to  visit  them  at  Ootacaraund  which  I  did, 
and  in  that  magical. mountain  air,  my  health  was  soon  re-established. 
I  gratefully  recall  the  kind  attentions  shown  me  by  many  European 
friends,  even  of  mere  acquaintances  up  to  that  time,  and  am  sorry  that 
I  am  not  at  liberty  to  record  their  names  in  this  narrative  in  token  of 
my  remembrance.  Telegrams  were  sent  me  from  all  over  India,  and 
sympathetic  paragraphs  appeared  iu  tlie  Hindu  papers.  To  add  to 
my  pleasure  I  had  an  attack  of  gouty  rheumatism  in  one  foot,  and  this 
puzzled  me  more  than  a  little,  for  my  paternal  ancestral  stock  passed 
on  to  me  no  such  taint  of  blood.  But  eight  years  later,  at  Paris,  the 
mystery  was  solved  for  me  by  Mme.  Mongruel,  the  well-known  »owi- 
nambule,  or  clairvoyant,  who  advised  me  to  abstain  from  meat 
eating,  as  that  was  the  cause  of  ray  misery.  I  followed  her 
prescription  and  all  gouty  symptoms  have  disappeared.  The  disease  was, 
then,  not  hereditary  but  induced  by  the  meat  diet,  and  disappeared   oa 
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ny  changing  to  a  non«flesh  dietary.  Thehint  sliould  not  be  lost  by 
any  reader  who  has  not  tried  this  remedy. 

Portents  of  a  coming  storm  in  onr  European  groups,  stirred  np  or 
intensified  by  H.  P.  B.,  begin  to  show  themselves,  and  Jadge  complains 
of  onr  neglecting  him.  Jnst  then  Dr.  Cones  was  working  hard  for  the 
notoriety  be  craved  and  Judge  was  opposing  him.  In  view  of  the  very 
important  bearing  it  has  on  the  ethics  of  the  Secession  move  of  Jane, 
1895,  the  text  of  some  of  Jndge's  letters  may  as  well  be  given  : 

"  (New  York)  Jane  8, 1888,  certain  matters  are  occurring  here  which  need 

attention  and  action His  (Ooues')  policy  is  to  place  himself  at  the  head 

of  some  wonderful  unknown  thing  through  which  (save  the  mark  1)  com- 
munications are  alleged  to  come  from  the  Masters.  Ho  also  in  a  large  sense 
wishes  to  pull  the  T.  S.  away  from  your  juriHdiction  and  make  himself  the 

Grand  Mogul  of  it  in  this  country I  knotv  ihcU  .*.  policy  is  to  retain  com- 

pkie  control  in  you,  and  my  desire  is  to  keep  tlie  American  Section  as  a  depend* 
eney  of  the  General  Council  in  India ;  hence  you  are  the  President.  It  teas 
never  my  intention  to  dissever,  but  to  bind,  and  the  form  of  our  Constitution 

clearly  shows  that.    That's  why  no  President  is  elected  or  permitted  here 

So  I  would  recommend  that  you  call  the  Co'incil  and  oonsider  our  Constitu- 
tion, which  ought  long  ago  to  have  been  done — and  decide  that  we  are  in 
affiliation  and  subordination  to  India  and  that  we  are  recognized  Us  part  of 
the  General  Council,  with  power  to  have  a  Secretary  as  an  (official)  channel, 
but  not  to  have  a  yearly  President  but  only  a  chairman  at  each  Convention... 
I  cannot  work  this  thing  here  properly  without  your  co-operation*" 

*'  I  am  always  striving  to  keep  your  name  at  the  top,  for  until  your  death 
yon  must  be  at  the  head.''    (Letter  of  May  21, 1888). 

"Until  you  two  die  it  is  folly  for  others  to  whistle  against  the  wind. 
Masters  and  Federation  !  "    (Letter  of  June  15, 1888). 

Alas !  for  the  short-sightedness  of  men  who  leave  behind  them 
docnmentary  praifs  like  the  ahove,  when  setting  themselves  to  the 
fanlTding  up  of  a  new  structure  of  falsehood,  fraud  and  treachery  in 
which  to  house  new  idols.  No  wonder  the  Secessionists  adopted  the 
policy  of  boycotting  my  name  and  falsifying  history.  To  have  men- 
tioned me  at  all  would  have  provoked  too  much  inquiry.  Alas!  poor 
Judge. 

In  March  the  Burmese  edition  of  the  Biiddhtst  Catechism  appeared 
at  Rangoon,  making  the  seventh  language  in  which  it  had  thus  far 
been  published,  viz,,  English,  French,  German,  Sinhalese,  Japanese, 
Arabic  and  Burmese.  In  April  a  Japanese  friend  wrote  me  from  Kioto 
that  my  Golden  Rules  of  Buddhism  had  been  translated  into  their 
language  and  published. 

At  a  garden  party  at  Government  House  on  the  2lst  April,  the 
Gaekwar  of  Baroda  introduced  me  to  the  Maharajah  of  Mysore,  who 
asked  me  to  his  garden-party  of  the  next  week.  Thus  began  onr 
friendly  acquaintance,  which  lasted  until  his  death.  On  May  6th  by 
his  special  invitation  I  privately  lectured  to  the  above  two  Princes  and 
their  staffs  at  the  Mysore  Maharajah's  hoiise,  on  the  subject  given  me  of 
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''  The  EfFeot  of  Hindn  Reli^on  on  Hindng."  For  a  fall  honr  after  the 
lecture  I  answered  questions  put  me  by  the  Princes,  the  Ghiekwar  chiefly 
playing  the  part  of  spokesman,  as  the  Mysore  ruler  had  an  impediment 
ID  his  speech.  This  experience  was  not  quite  equal  to  that  of  Talma« 
who  "  played  to  a  pitf ul  of  kings,"  but  it  was  a  rather  unusual  incident 
forme,  and  a  very  pleasant  one,  for  the  discussion  wa9  animated  and  the 
questions  and  answers  were  followed  with  the  closest  attention  by  the 
intelligent,  and  in  some  cases  eminent,  men  composing  the  two  suites. 

The  Anglo-Indian  community  were  so  kind  during  my  illness  that 
I  gladly  consented  to  lecture  for  their  special  benefit  at  the  Bi'eeks 
School,  under  very  influential  patronage.  The  subject  given  me  was 
'^  The  Noble  Army  of  Ghosts  and  their  Mansions"  :  in  short,  a  discourse 
upon  Other  World  order  in  which  the  Summerland  theory  of  the 
Spiritualists  was  compared  with  the  Eastern  idea  of  Eamaloka.  There 
was  a  large  audience  and  the  proceeds  went  to  a  local  charity.  A  second 
lecture  followed. 

During  this  visit  to  Ootacamund,  I  bought,  on  Mrs.  Morgan's 
advice,  the  piece  of  land  on  which  I  built,  as  a  hot  weather  retreat  for 
H.P.B.,  mynelf  and  other  European  workers  at  Adyar,  the  cottage  since 
known  as  '*  Gulistan,"  the  Rose  Garden.  She,  poor  friend  !  never  bad 
the  chanoe  to  use  it,  but  I  have  and  others,  and  a  more  delightful 
sanatorium  it  would  be  hard  to  find. 

An  instructive  experiment  was  made  by  Mr.  Archer,  B.A.,  at  my 
i*equest,  which  is  worth  reporting.  We  discussed  the  theory  of  '*  Visu- 
alising," in  connection  with  the  real  or  pretended  method  ascribed 
to  William  Blake,  the  Irish  painter-mystic  who,  it  is  alleged,  would 
paint  a  portrait  after  a  single  sitting ;  he  having  the  faculty  of 
visualising  his  sitter  in  the  pose  desired,  and  thus  beii\g  able  to  paint 
from  the  astral  phantom  as  if  it  were  the  living  flesh.  Mr.  Archer  had 
never  tried  it  but  said  he  would  if  I  would  pose  for  fifteen  minutes.  I 
took  my  place  and  he  steadfastly  looked  at  me,  now  and  again  closings 
his  eyes  to  fix  the  image  the  better  upon  his  sensorium,  after  which  I 
was  dismissed  and  asked  to  return  after  three  days.  When  I  went 
again  to  his  studio  he  had  sket<;hed  in  my  portrait,  and  we  were  botb 
greatly  interested  to  see  how  he  had  retained  parts  of  the  face  and  lost 
others.  As  an  experiment  it  was  valuable  in  its  suggest iveness.  Mr. 
Archer  finished  the  portrait  and  it  is  now  at  our  London  headquarters. 

At  appointed  interviews  with  the  Baroda  and  ^fysore  Pnnce, 
the  maintenance  of  the  Adyar  Oriental  Library  and  the  holding  of  an 
in tcr-state  Sanskrit  Convention,  for  the  purpose  of  putting  the  move- 
ment for  a  revival  of  Sanskrit  literature  oc  a  broad  and  sensible  basis, 
were  discussed :  His  Highness  the  Gaekwar  asked  me  to  draft  a  plan 
for  a  Technological  College  at  Baroda,  for  the  endowment  of  which  he 
was  ready  to  set  aside  ten  lakhs  of  ruj^ees,  and  I  did  so.  The  Mysore 
Maharajah  has  since  established  a  Sanskrit  Department  in  hics  own 
State,  the  Gaekwar  has  introduced  Sansknt  atid  Technological  in- 
struction into  his,   and   tbe  inter-state  Sanskrit  Convention  has  been 
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held  atHardwar,  and  is  known  as  the  Bh&rata  Maba  Mandala.  So  seeds 
are  dropped,  and  some  fall  on  stony  gronnd,  bat  otbers  strike  root  in 
fertile  soil  and  bring  fortb  their  special  harvests. 

My  health  having  been  entirely  restored,  I  left  Ootacamund  on  the 
3l8t  May,  and  after  a  short  tour  to  Coimbatore,  Pollachi,  Udamalpet, 
and  Palghat,  where  lectures  were  given  and  two  new  Branches  were 
formed,  returned  to  Adyar  and  plnnged  info  routine  work,  literary 
and  official. 

The  last  week  in  June  brought  me  a  vexations  letter  from  H.  P.  B, 
indicative  of  a  stonm  of  trouble  that  was  raging  in  and  about  her, 
tbe  consideration  of  which  had  better  be  deferred  until  our  next 
chapter. 

H.  S.  Olcott. 


STUDY  ON  THE  RELATION  OF  MAN  TO  GOD. 

^Concluded  from  p,  157.] 

IN  connection  with  this  evolution  of  spirit-matter  weshonld  remember 
the  following  facts: — 

(1)  '*  The  word  spirit-matter  implies  the  fact  that  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  dead  matter  ;  there  is  '  no  matter  without  force  and  no  force 
without  matter' ;  they  are  wedded  together  in  an  indissoluble  marriage 
throughont  the  ages  of  the  life  of  a  universe,  and  none  can  wrench  them 
apart.  Matter  is  form  and  there  is  no  form  which  does  not  express  a 
life ;  spirit  is  life  and  there  is  no  life  that  is  not  limited  by  a  form. 
Even  the  Logos  has,  during  manifestation,  the  Universe  as  His  form, 
and  so  down  to  the  atom."* 

(2)  "  Each  of  the  seven  planes  of  our  Solar  System  is  divided  into 
seven  snb-plane«  and  the  matter  of  the  highest  sub-plane  in  each  may  be 
regarded  as  atomic,  giia  its  particular  plane,  that  is  to  say,  its  atoms 
cannot  be  further  sub-divided  without  passing  from  that  plane  to  the 
one  next  above."t 

To  take  the  physical  plane  as  an  illustration,  the  highest  or  seventh 
snb-division  of  physical  spirit-matter  is  composed  of  homogeneous  atoms, 
the  Prithiritattva ;  the  sixth  is  composed  of  fairly  simple  heterogeneous 
combinations  of  these,  each  combination  behaving  as  a  unit ;  the  fifth  is 
composed  of  more  complex  combinations,  the  fourth  of  still  more  com- 
plex ones,  and  so  on,  but  in  all  cases  these  combinations  act  as 
units.  { 

Thus  the  endless  combinations  of  the  primary  homogeneous 
physical  atoms  bring  about  the  six  lower  heterogenous  snb-divisions 
of  the  physical  plane,  i.e.,  three  kinds  of  ether,  gas,  liquids  and  solids. 
In  her  article  on  "  Occult  Chemistry  "    (Lucifer,    Vol.   XVII,  p.   216), 

•  "  Ancient  Wi§dom."  p.  66. 

t  <'  The  ChriAtian  Creed/'  by  C.  W.  Leadbeater,  p.  28* 

J  **  Ancient  Wisdom,"  p.  6^ 
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Mrs.  Besant  has  shown  how,  through  varied  combinations  of  nltimate 
physical  atoms,  different  substances,  snoh  as  Hydrogen,  Oxygen, 
Nitrogen,  etc.,  are  evolved.  The  structure  of  the  ultimate  physioal 
atom  is  the  same  for  all  and  the  variety  of  '  elements  '  is  dae  to  the 
variety  of  ways  in  which  these  ultimate  physical  atoms  combine. 
^'  The  physical  plane  may  serve  as  a  model  from  whioh  by  analogy 
we  may  gain  an  idea  of  the  sab-divisions  of  the  spirit-matter  of  other 
planes.  When  a  theosophist  spenks  of  a  plane,  he  mean^  a  region 
thronghout  whioh  spirit-matter  exists,  all  whose  combinations  are 
derived  from  a  particular  set  of  atoms ;  these  atoms,  in  turn,  are  units 
possessing  similar  organizations,  whose  life  is  the  life  of  the  Logos  veiled 
in  fewer  or  more  coverings  according  to  the  plane,  and  whose  form 
consists  of  the  solid,  or  lowest  sub-division  of  the  plane  immediately 
above."  * 

(3)  The  seven  life- waves,  due  to  modifications  of  consciousness  of 
the  Logos,  impart  distinct  qualities  or  attributes  to  the  seven  planes  of 
matter.  I'svara  gives  the  power  to  matter  to  respond  to  particular 
vibrations ;  for  instance,  on  the  second  or  astral  plane  He  imparts  to 
matter  the  quality  of  responding  to  pleasure  and  pain  and  we  give  to 
these  vibrations  the  name  of  sensory  ;  on  the  third  or  M&nasio  plane 
the  vibrations  with  which  that  matter  answers  are  called  mental  or 
intelligent.  Thus  plane  after  plane  has  its  own  cbaraoteristio,  the  life  is 
one,  but  showing  a  different  aspect  according  to  the  kinds  o{  matter  in 
which  it  is  clothed,  f 

(4)  *'  Within  the  limits  of  our  physical  plane,  correspondence^  of  all 
the  higher  six  atomic  forms  are  to  be  found.  The  sub-divisions  of  the 
physical  region,  due  to  combinations  of  the  Prithivitattva,  show  forth  the 
characteristics  of  the  great  regions  which  make  up  the  Universe,  so  that 
we  have  in  our  solid,  liquid,  gas,  three  ethers  and  atoms,  correspondences 
of  the  six  higher  tattvas,  but  we  have  them  all  in  their  physical  form, 
they  are  modifications  of  Prithiviyreproduoing  on  a  lower  plane  the  great 
primary  elements.'*  J 

(5)  "  At  the  ending  of  a  universe  the  tattvas  mer/s^e  into  each 
other  by  disintegration.  Prithivitattva,  having  disintegrated  into 
atoms,  these  atoms  are  themselves  broken  up  and  the  Tanmatra  that 
formed  them,  being  no  longer  able  to  express  itself  for  lack  of  suitable 
material,  ceases  to  be  a  power  and  remains  only  represented  by  a  modifi- 
cation in  consciousness,  a  permanent  possibility.  Thus  Apastattva 
becomes  the  lowest  manifestation  and  by  a  repetition  of  the  above  pro- 
cess ceases  to  exist.  In  like  fashion  each  plane  successively  vanishes 
and  only  modifications  in  consciousness  remain,  expressing  themselves 
as  vibratory  powers,  not  vibrations  but  the  power  to  vibrate  in  a  par- 
ticular way,  when  the  Logos  wills  to  bring  a  new  universe  into  exist- 
ence." § 

•  '*  Ancient  Wiadom,''  pp.  59  and  60. 

t  "  Evolution  of  Life  and  Form,"  pp.  129-132. 

J  "  E^olntion  of  Life  and  Form,"  by  Mrs.  Besant,  p.  29. 

§  **  Evolution  of  Life  and  Form,"  by  Mrs.  Besant.  pp.  29,  90, 
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tumii  lu  i^ue  acomio'astraL  matter)  it  gradnally  presses  downwards  ioto 
all  the  other  snb-planes,  until  ib  ensouls  forms  of  the  vexy  lowest  astral 

•  "  Christian  Creed,"  by  C.  W.  Leadbeater,  p.  30* 
t  "Ancient  Wisdom,"  by  Mrs.  Besant,  p.  239. 
I  "Ancient  Wisdom,"  pp.  242  &  253. 
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xtion  of  matter^  the  work  of  the  first 
d  Logos.  We  come  now  to  the  second 
pnadic  Essence  eroaDatin^  from  the 
Se  to  the  evolution  of  form,  as  soon  as 
«ched  a  sufficiently  advanced  state. 
note  the  downward  and  upward  arc, 
up:  revealed  in  time,  one  after  another, 
ation  as  Deity.  From  the  first  Logos 
lecond  the  third,  in  Divine  manifes- 
to manifestation,  the  third  is  first 
^en  the  second,  (evolution  of  form) 
^  and  therefore  it  is  said  that  the  first 
ling.t 

f  forvi  we  must  premise  (1)  that  our 
only  five  planes  out  of  the  seven,  our 
third  plane  from  above,  the  Nirvanic 
which  forms  the  central  plane  of  our 
divisions,  the  arupa  level  (formless 
ivel),  the  former  occupying  the  three 
ur  lower  sub-planes  of  the  Manasic 
forms  is  a  gradual  process  throngh 
ital,  the  Mineral,   Vegetable,  Animal 

'  brought  into   existence  in  the  order 

• 

it  happens  on  the  Nirvanic  and  Bud- 
.ng  the  descent  of  this  2nd  life-wave, 
c  plane  (highest  arupa-level)  it  ap- 
ish having  its  own  coloring  or  charac- 
» ftvfile  of  evolution, 


•  "  Ancient  Wisdom,''  pp.  59  and  60. 

t  "  Kvolution  of  Life  and  Form,"  pp.  129-132. 

X  "  Evolatioii  of  Life  and  Form,"  by  Mrs.  Besant,  p.  29. 

§  **  Evolution  of  Life  and  Form,"  hj  Mrs.  Besant.  pp.  29,  dp, 
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matter  and  tarns  to  begin,  through   the  vegetable,   animal   and  human 

rst  kingdoms,  the  grand  upward  sweep  of  evolution  towards  divinity.* 

nd  The  following  main  principles  are   important  in   connection   with 

le  this  Monadic  evolution  : 

^^  (1)     "There  is  continuity  of  life  as  well  as  continuify  of  form,  and 

e-  it  is  the  continuing  life  (the  Monad) — with  ever   more  and   more   of  its 

^'  latent  energies  rendered  active  by  the  stimuli  received    throngh  succes- 

f»  sive  forms — which  gathers  into  itself  the  experiences   obtained    by  its 

s  encasingd  in  form  ;   for  when  the  form  perishes,   the  life  (the    Monad) 

has  the  record  of  those  experiences   in  the  increased   energies   aroused 

t  bj  them,  and  is  ready  to  pour  itself  into  the  new  forms  derived  from  the 

)  old,  carrying  with  it  this  accnmulated  store.'*t 

^  (2)     In  each   of   the  seven   fundamental  types   of  the   Monad    a 

process  of  sub-division  takes  place  from  the   very   beginning,   a  process 

that   will  be   carried  on,   subdividing   and  ever   subdividing,  until  the 

Individual   is   reached.     These  subdivisions  are   called   sub-monads   or 

group-souls,  which  latter  name  very  appropriately   expresses   the  fact 

that  a  particular  species  or  family  of  plants  or  animals,  as   an  instance, 

has  a  common   group-soul,  which  at  any  one  time  may  ensoul   a   large 

number  of  bodies  belonging  to  that  species-     When  the  self-bodies  die, 

the  life  flows  back  to  the  group-soal,   carrying  with  it  the   experiences 

gained,  and  as  these  are  often  incongruous  with  each  other,  a  tendency 

towards   separation   is   set   up   withiu    the   Monad,  the    harmoniously 

vibrating  forces  grouping  themselves  together  for,  as  it  were,  concerted 

action.     In  this  way  smaller  group-souls  or   sub-monads    are   formed, 

corresponding  in  the  vegetable  and  animal  kingdoms   to  the   formation 

of  families,  genera  and  species,  and  in  the  Elemental  kingdoms    to   the 

different  kinds  of  Elemental  Essence.     A.s   the  number  of   sub-monads 

increases^  the  number  of  forms  animated  by    each  decreases,    until   in  the 

-         highest  developed   animals    it  comes   down   to   unity   and  animates  a 

m      succession  of  single  forms,  preparing  the  animal  for  the  step   into  the 

human  kingdom. it 

(3)     We   should   note   the  difference   between    Monadic     essence 

and    Elemental    essence,    both   terms    that     are  frequently  found   in 

theosophical    literature.     When    the     second    Life- wave,     the  Monad 

of  form,  in  its  descent  from  plane  to  plane  clothes  itself  in   the  atomic 

matter  only  of  each  plane,  it  is   called  Monadic   essence  ;  but  -when  it 

further  gathers  round   itself   molecular  matter  it  is  called   Elemental 

'  essence. 

*'  This  will  become  clearer  still,  if  we  not«  the  manner   of  descent 

of  the  Monadic  essence  throngh   the   various  kingdoms.     For  example^ 

after  entering  the  third  elemental  kingdom  (which  it  does  by  veiling 

itself  in  the  atomic  astral  matter)  it  gradually  presses  downwards   into 

all  the  other  sub-planes,  until  ib  ensouls  forms  of  the  very  lowest  astral 

•  "  Christian  Creed,"  by  C.  W.  Leadbeater,  p.  30. 
t  "  Ancient  Wisdom,*'  by  Mrs.  Besant,  p.  239. 
X  '*  Ancient  Wisdom,"  pp.  242  &  252. 
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matter  and  is  on  the  verge  of  physicality.  Yet  it  doea  not  step  from 
that  lowest  sab-division  of  the  astral  into  the  highest  of  the  physical, 
which  seems  to  lie  so  near ;  instead  of  that,  it  slowly  draws  back  into 
the  astral  atomic  condition,  bearing  i^ith  it  all  experience  gained  or 
quality  developed,  and  then,  from  the  highest  astral,  it  shoots  straight 
down  into  the  highest  physical,  along  another  Hue  of  connection — ^as  it 
were  in  another  dimension."* 

Therefore  Monadic  essence  is  the  second  life-wave  clothed  in  the 
atomic  matter  only  of  any  one  plane  and  the  planes  above  it.  Thus  the 
Monadic  essence  of  the  physical  plane  will  have  as  its  oatermost  gar- 
ment the  atomic  matter  only  of  the  physical  plane  ;  within  that,  its  next 
sheath  will  be  the  atomic  matter  of  the  astral  plane,  bat  it  will  not 
have  in  its  sheathing  any  of  the  various  molecular  combinations  of  the 
astral  plane,  which  constitute  the  varions  snb-planes  of  the  astral.  The 
next  inner  sheath  will  be  composed  of  the  highest  order  of  matter  be- 
longing to  the  uppermost  of  the  four  lower  subdivisions  of  the  M&nasic 
plane  (since  this  mUnasic  plane  embraces  two  distinct  evolationary  king- 
doms) ;  then  as  its  next  sheath  it  will  have  atoms  of  the  highest  of  the 
three  arupa-levels  of  the  Mental  plane,  then  atoms  of  the  Buddhio  plane, 
etc. 

On  the  other  hand,  Elemenial  essence  is,  Monadic  essence  +  sheath- 
ing of  molecular  matter  of  the  plane  =  second  life-wave  +  atomie 
matter  of  plane  in  question  and  of  all  planes  above  it  +  molecnlar 
sheathing."  t 

(4)  There  is  a  great  difference  between  the  downward  arc,  the  firat 
half  of  the  circle,  and  the  upward  arc,  the  second  half  of  the  circle, 
of  the  evolution  of  form.  In  the  downward  arc,  matter  takes  up  qualities 
and  attributes ;  in  the  upward,  mutter  is  formed  into  vehicles,  or  sheaths, 
or  bodies,  such  a  vehicle  acting  a^  an  organised  unity,  to  serve  as  a 
tabernacle  for  the   Self.;^ 

The  Elemental  essence,  when  unaffected  by  any  outside  influence 
(a  condition  hardly  ever  realized),  is  without  any  definite  form  of  its 
own  (In  Mr.  Leadbeater  s  ''  Devachanic  Plane,"  p.  80,  it  is  described 
in  this  condition  as  a  formless  conglomeration  of  dancing,  infinitesimal 
atoms,  instinct  with  a  marvellous  intensity  of  life)  ;  it  is  however 
wonderfully  sensitive  to  the  most  fleeting  thought-current  (from  the 
human  mind  or  from  other  intelligences — Devas — belonging  to  the 
astral  and  Manasic  planes)  and  is  constantly  being  thrown  into  shapes 
of  all  kinds,  which  appear,  change  form  and  disintegrate  with  the 
rapidity  of  thought.§ 

In  the  first  Elemental  kingdom  the  Elemental  essence  is  thrown  bj 
thonghts  into  brilliant  coruscations,  colonized  streams  and  flashes  of 
living  fire,  instead  of  into  definite  shapes;  taking,  as  it  were,  its   firat 

•  TKeoMphical  Review,  vol.  XXIII,  p.  555. 

t  The  VAhan,  vol.  IX.,  No.  1,  p.  8. 

{  Gf.  "  E^olation  of  Life  and  Form,'*  by  Mrs.  Besant,  p.  126.. 

$  Cf.  "  The  Astral  Plane,"  by  C.  W.  Leadbeater,  pp.  48,  «.  J 
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lessons  in  combined  aofcion,  but  not  yet  assuming  tbe  definite  limitations 
of  forms.'** 

In  the  second  and  third  Elemental  kingdoms  the  efiPect  of  thought  is 
to  mould  portions  of  the  Elemental  essence  into  definite  shapes,  the  color 
being  determined  by  the  quality  of  thoughts  (intellectual,  devotional, 
passional),  the  shape  itself  by  the  nature  of  thoughts  .ind  the  clearness  of 
outline  by  the  definiteness  of  thought. "f 

These  thought^forms  built  of  Elemental  essence  may  be  very  evanes- 
cent or  endure  for  some  time  according  to  the  strength  of  the  thoughts 
irhich  called  them  into  existence,  but  the  general  characteristic  in  the 
downward  arc  through  the  three  Elemental  kingdoms  is  evanescence  of 
forms  combined  with  plasticity , 

*'  When  the  Monad,  evolved  through  these  kingdoms,  in  dna  course 
rsftohed  the  physical  plane,  it  began  to  draw  together  the  others  and 
hold  them  in  filmy  shapes,  into  which  the  denser  materials  were  built, 
forming  the  first  minerals."  In  the  mineral  kingdom  the  plasticity  and 
evanescence  of  forms  noticed  in  the  three  Elemental  kingdoms  giv.es 
place  to  rigidity  and  stability  which  leads  in  the  further  evolution  to 
plaitieity  and  stability  of  forms,  first  noticeable  in  the  vegetable  kingdom. 
"  These  characteristics  find  a  yet  more  balanced  expression  in  the  animal 
world  and  reach  their  culmination  of  equilibrium  in  mao,  whose 
physical  body  is  made  up  of  constituents  of  most  unstable  equilibrium, 
thus  giving  great  adaptability,  and  yet  which  is  held  together  by  a 
oombining  central  force  which  resists  general  disintegration  even  under 
the  most  varied  cpnditions."  X 

(5)  '*  The  descent  of  the  life- wave  into  denser  and  denser  matter, 
through  kingdom  after  kingdom,  until  at  last  it  comes  down  to  the 
mineral  forms,  where  life  is  most  restricted  in  its  operations,  where 
consciousness  is  most  limited  in  its  scope,  is  called  the  involution  of  life 
in  fnatter,  the  descending  arc.  From  this  lowest  point  the  life  ascends, 
revealing  more  and  more  of  its  powers,  and  ordinary  western  evolution 
begins  here.  The  life  embedded  in  the  rigid  material  of  minerals  learns 
slowly  and  gradually  to  respond  from  withia  to  heavy  vibrations 
and  impacts  from  without  (the  whole  working  of  the  life  can  be 
summed  up  as  the  receiving  of  vibrations  from  matter  without 
and  the  answering  of  vibrations  from  itself  within)  until  the  opposi- 
tion from  the  rigid  form  is  lessened  and  a  stage  of  plasticity  is 
reached,  at  which  the  beginning  of  the  vegetable  world  can  be  brought 
into  existence."  In  the  Vegetable  kingdom  the  life  (the  MonadJ  receives 
vibrations  from  without  more  easily  and  responds  more  strongly,  adding 
further  the  early  beginnings  of  a  power  of  consciousness  that  in  the 
mineral  was  not  present,§  the  power  of  feeling  pleasure  and  pain,  the 
foreshadowings  of  desire  and  sensation,  evolving  in  the  higher  members 

•  «  Ancient  Wisdom,"  p.  148, 

t  •*  Ancient  Wisdom."  p.  77  and  Lucifer,  vol.  XIX.,  pp.  66-76. 

t "  Ancient  Wisdom,"  pp,  61-63. 

§  "  IBvolution  of  Life  and  Fonn,"  by  Mrs.  Besant,  pp.  98-100. 
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of  the  vegetable  kingdom  to  what  the  western  psychologist  would  term 
*  massive'  sensations  of  pleasure  and  discomfort.  Plants  dimly  enjoy 
the  air,  the  rain  and  the  sunshinci  and  gropingly  seek  them,  while  they 
shrink  from  noxioas  conditions ;  they  answer  to  stimuli  and  adapt 
themselves  to  external  conditions,  some  showing  plainly  a  sense  of 
touch.  "  ♦ 

This  power  of  sensation  is  further  developed  in  the  animal  king* 
dom  and  is  due  to  the  awakening  out  of  latency  of  the  astral  matter 
involved  in  the  stracture  of  the  atomic  and  molecular  constituents  of 
the  physical  bodies.  *'  When  this  astral  matter  began  to  thrill  in  a 
very  limited  way  in  the  minerals,  the  Monad  of  form,  exercising  his 
organizing  power,  drew  in  materials  from  the  astral  world  and  these 
were  built  into  a  loosely  constituted  mass,  the  mineral  astral  body. 
In  the  vegfetable  world  the  astral  bodies  are  a  little  more  organised  and 
their  special  characteristic  of  'feeling'  begins  to  appear.  Id  the  animal 
kingdom  the  astral  body  is  still  more  developed,  reaching  in  the  higher 
members  a  sufficiently  definite  organization  to  cohere  for  sometime  after 
the  death  of  the  physical  body,  and  to  lead  an  independent  existence 
on  the  astral  plane,  f 

In  the  higher  members  of  the  animal  kingdom  we  further  find 
that  the  mental  matter  brought  down  by  the  Monad  (involved 
in  the  structare  of  the  astral  body)  begins  to  be  susceptible  to  im- 
pacts from  the  mental  plane,  and,  when  the  Monad  has  at  the  same 
time  reached  the  point  of  complete  individualization,  no  longer  forming 
part  of  a  group-soul,  the  animal  is  then  ready  to  receive  the  third 
great  outpouring  of  the  life  of  the  Logos — the  tabei^iacle  is  ready  for 
the  reception  of  the  human  Monad. ;^ 

Outpouring  op  Spieit. 

This  third  outpouring  of  the  Divine  life,  which  forms  the  Atmd^  the 

human  Self  or  Spirity  comes  from  the  highest  principle  of  the  Logos,  the 

First    Logos   Himself.     From    the  higher  planes   of  being  it    works 

downwards   through    the   Baddhic  towards   the   higher   levels    of  the 

M&nasic  plane,  where  it  meets  the  second  life-wave,    the  Monad,  which 

as  we  have  seen  has  been  working   upwards  towards  the  lower  M&nasic 

level,  and   by   the   union  of   the   two,   a     new   body  or  vehicle,    the 

embryonic  Causal  body  of  man,  the  vehicle  of  the  re-i  near  eating  Ego,  is 

formed  on  the   arupa   levels  of  the  Manasic  plane.     "  There  were  not 

henceforth   two   Monads   in  man— the  one  that  had  built  the  huinan 

tabernacle,  and  the  one  that  descended  into  that  tabernacle  ;  the  second 

ray  blended  with  the  first,  merely  adding  to  it  fresh  energy  and  brilliance, 

and  the  human  Monad,  as  a  unit,  began  its  mighty  task  of  unfolding  the 

higher  powers  in  man  of  that  Divine  Life  whence  it  came.     This  is  the 

individualization  of  the  Spirit,  the  encasing  of  it  in  form,  and  this  spirit 

encased  in  the  Causal  body  is  the  soul,  the  individual,  the  real  man.§ 

•  *'  Ancieut  Wisdom/'  pp.  248  and  88^ 

t "  Ancient  Wisdom,"  p.  88. 

J  "  Ancient  Wisdom,"  p.  252, 

§  "  Ancient  Wisdom/'  pp.  253  and  257. 
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In  tbe  animal  this  third  Life-wave  ig  missing,  and  herein  consists  the 
vaat  difference  between  tbe  two  kingdoms ;  the  animal  develops  conscioas- 
neeSi  bnt  tbe  baman  Monad  develops  self-consoioasness  and  is  ready  to 
complete  tbe  circle  of  evolntion,  to  merge  in  the  Logos  as  a  living,  self^ 
conscions  eternal  Centre  able  to  share  the  conscionsness  of  God. 

With  tbe  descent  of  tbe  third  life*wave  we  have  what  are  known  as 
the  seven  principles  iu  man  complete,  thongh  not  by  any  means  folly 
developed.  Xtmky  the  Spirit  in  man,  is  clothed  doring  earth-life  in  a 
series  of  sheaths  <or  bodies  boilt  of  the  matter  of  the  different  planes  and 
enabling  it  to  come  into  contact  with,  and  gather  experience  on,  all  tbe 
planes  from  the  physical  np  to  the  Nirv&nic,  tbe  plane  of  A'tma. 

These  bodies  are  : 

On  the  Buddhic  Plane  ...  Bliss-body 

„    Ariipa  levels  of  the  M&nasic  Plane  ...  Cansal  body. 

y,    Eupa                      „               „  ...  Mental  body. 

„    Astral  Plane         „               „  ...  Astral  body. 

Physical  Plane  (       Etheric    Double 

„    l-hysicai  l-lane     „  „  ...       [  and  Physical  body. 

They  form  the  bridge  of  conscionsness,  along  which  all  impulses 
from  the  Ego  may  reach  the  physical  plane,  all  impacts  from  the  outer 
world  may  reach  him  and  it  is  the  purpose  of  evolution  to  develop  each 
in  tarn  to  serve  as  a  distinct  vehicle  of  consciousness,  independently  of 
those  below  it,*  until  man  can  function  in  unbroken  consciousness  on 
all  tbe  planes. 

Tbe  use  of  the  sheaths  is  to  gather  knowledge  on  every  plane,  to 
*^  learn  the  law  of  pleasure  and  pain,  to  get  rid  of  desire,  without  which 
there  can  never  be  peace  and  bliss  unspeakable,  and  to  learn  sympathy  by 
suffering,  so  that,  knowing  what  it  is  to  be  in  anguish,  we  may  carry 
help  to  our  fellow  who  has  not  learned  tbe  Jesson.^f 

This  end  is  attained  through  a  long  series  of  incarnations  (earth 
lives),  throughout  which  the  Causal  body  persists  as  the  relatively 
permanent  home  of  the  Ego,  the  mental,  astral  and  physical  bodies 
disintegrating  after  incarnation  and  being  reconstituted  for  each  fresh 
life.  As  eacli  perishes  in  turn,  it  hands  on  its  harvest  of  experiences  to 
the  one  above  it  and  thus  all  the  harvests  are  finally  stored  in  the 
Cansal  body  to  act  as  causes  for  future  lives  which  are  all  linked 
together  as  cause  and  effect  and  gradually  lead  man  to  perfection. J 

The  development  of  these  bodies  takes  place  from  below  upwards. 
By  means  of  pure  living,  pure  thinking,  the  subjugation  of  our  desire- 
nature  and  the  exercise  of  our  mental  faculties  the  three  lower  bodies  are 
gradnally,  through  many  incarnations  and  experiences  both  pleasurable 
and  painful,  devoloped  and  brought  under  control,  but  it  is  not  till  man 
is  fully  conscious  in  his  Causal  body,  and  his  brain  becomes  able  to  vi- 
brate in  answer  to  the  swift  and  subtle  vibrations  sent  down  by  t  he  Ego, 

*  **  Ancient  Wisdom,*'  p.  288. 
t  **  Self  and  ifcs  Sheaths,"  by  Mrs.  Besant,  p.  83. 
J  **  Ancient  Wisdom,"  p.  171. 
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that  he  can  impress  the  memory  of  bis  past  lives  on  his  physical  brain 
and  thus  review  the  whole  series  of  his  past  incarnations.  The  immortal 
Ego  clothed  in  the  permanent  Cansal  body  is  called  the  individuality^ 
whereas  the  personality  consists  in  the  transitory  vehicles  (mental,  astral 
and  physical  bodies)  which  the  individual ity  sends  ont  for  the  purpose  of 
gathering  experience  on  the  lower  planes.  Each  personality  is  a  new 
part  for  the  immortal  actor,  and  he  treads  the  stage  of  life  over  and  over 
again,  only  in  the  life-drama  each  character  he  assumes  is  the  child  of 
the  preceding  ones  and  the  father  of  those  to  come,  so  that  the  life- 
drama  is  a  continuous  history,  the  history  of  the  actor  who  plays  the 
successive  parts.* 

As  the  astral  and  mental  bodies  are  being  developed  for  independent 
functioning,  new  senses  and  powers  of  knowledge  and  usefulness  are 
opened.'np  and  the  first  steps  are  taken  towards  the  realisation  of  the 
Brotherhood  of  man,  the  union  of  the  Self  in  man  with  all  other  Selves, 
the  recognition  of  the  one  Self  dwelling  eqaalty  in  all.  **  Even  on  the 
astral  piano,  matter  is  much  less  of  a  division  than  it  is  down  here. 
Travelling  in  the  astral  body  the  man  passes  through  space  so  rapidly 
that  time  is  practically  conquered  and  space  loses  its  power  to  divide 
friend  from  friend.  Bising  to  the  mental  plane  another  power  is  his. 
Thinking  of  a  place,  he  is  there  ;  thinking  of  a  friend,  the  friend  is  be- 
fore him  ;  all  things  are  seen  at  once  the  moment  attention  is  turned 
towards  them  ;  all  that  is  heard  is  heard  at  a  single  impression ;  space, 
matter  and  time  as  known  in  the  lower  worlds  have  disappeared ;  sequence 
no  longer  exists  in  the  eternal  Now.  As  he  rises  yet  higher,  barriers 
within  consciousness  also  fall  away — he  knows  himself  to  be  one  with 
other  consciousness,  other  living  things.  He  can  think  as  they  think, 
feel  as  they  feel,  know  as  they  know.  He  can  make  their  limitations 
his  for  the  moment,  in  order  that  ho  may  understand  exactly  how  they 
are  thinking  and  yet  have  his  own  consciousness.  Within  this  circle  of 
evolution  there  is  nothing  that  to  him  is  veiled,  when  he  turns  his  at- 
tention to  it ;  nothing  he  cannot  understand  and  therefore  nothing  he 
cannot  help.'*t 

These  last  steps  belong  to  the  evolution  of  the  three  higher  principles, 
the  triple  Self  in  man.  As  the  Manifested  God  has  three  aspects 
(Existence,  the  fount  and  root  of  all  being  the  aspect  of  the  first  Logos  ; 
then  Joy  or  Bliss,  manifested  in  Love,  the  aspect  of  the  second  Logos ;  and 
lastly  Intelligence,  shown  as  creative  Wisdom,  the  aspect  of  the  third 
Logos),  J  **  so  the  Self  in  man,  a  lay  from  the  Logos,  partaking  of  His 
own  essential  Being,  has  the  triple  nature  of  the  Logos  Himself,  and  the 
evolution  of  man  consists  in  the  gradual  manifestation  of  these  three 
aspects,  their  development  from  latency  into  activity,  man  thus  re- 
peating in  miniature  the  evolution  of  the  universe."§ 

The  third  Aspect,  Intelligence  is  fii^t  manifested,  beginning  with  the 

•  "  Ancient  Wisdom,"  p.  212. 

t "  Man  and  His  Bodies,"  by  Mrs.  Besant,  p.  112. 

I"  Esoteric  Christianity,  the  Trinity,"  by  Mrs.  Qesant.  p.  H* 

§  *«  Ancient  Wisdom,"  p.  213. 
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developmeot,  in  the  mental  body,  of  intelleciual  powers,  judgment,  rea-. 
soning,  comparison,  memory,  the  drawing  of  conclasions,  the  logical  facaU 
ties.  When  this  has  gone  on  to  a  very  great  extent,  the  higher  facul- 
ties of  the  intelh'gence  will  begin  to  evolve  on  the  formless  (arupa)  men- 
tal planes  ;  the  Ego  will  enter  on  its  own  especial  work  of  abstract  think- 
ing and  the  highest  intellectual  facalties  will  then  bo  evolved  within 
the  CatMa^  body.*  The  predominant  element  of  consciousness  in  this 
body  18  knowledge,  and  nltimately  wisdom, f  thus  showing  forth  the 
third  aspect  of  the  Logos.  Then  comes  the  second  aspect,  BUss^  Love, 
which  marks  the  development  of  the  Bliss  or  Buddhic  body,  a  stage 
which  for  the  majority  of  mankind  belongs  to  a  future  period  of  our 
race*  The  only  way  in  which  the  man  can  contribute  to  the  building 
of  this  glorious  form  is  by  cultivating  pnre,  unseltish,  all  embracing 
love,  love  that  "  seeketh  not  its  own — "  that  ie,  love  that  is  neither 
partial,  nor  seeks  any  ret  am  for  its  outflowing.  This  spontaneous 
outpouring  of  love  is  the  most  marked  of  the  divine  attiibutes,  the 
love  that  gives  everything,  that  asks  nothing.  When  the  Bnddhic 
body  is  quickened  as  a  vehicle  of  consciousness,  the  man  enters  into 
the  bliss  of  non-separateness  and  knows  in  full  and  vivid  realization 
his  unity  with  all  that   is."  J 

We  have  seen  that  the  mental  plane  is  the  centre  of  oar  present  Ave* 
fold  evolntion  and  we  should  now  note  a  definite  relation  that  exists 
between  the  planes  below  and  the  planes  above.  Between  the  kamic  or 
astral  and  the  Buddhic,  and  between  tho  physical,  the  lowest,  and  the 
Nirv&nic,  the  highest,  there  is  no  reflexion  of  intelligence,  the 
third  aspect  of  the  Self,  because  it  is  the  central  quality.  Tho 
second  manifestation,  that  which  is  Love  on  the  Buddhic  plane, 
reflecting  itself  in  the  astral  plane  takes  on  the  aspect  of  desire  and 
passion  and  becomes  k&ma.  That  which  is  Existence,  the  first  aspect 
of  the  Self  belonging  to  the  Nirv^nic  plane,  reflecting  itself  in  the 
physical  plane,  stirs  forth  what  we  call  objective  reality.  If  we  take 
the  picture  of  a  mountain  reflected  in  a  lake,  the  shore  is  the  dividing 
line  between  object  and  image,  and  represents  the  intelligence ;  below 
that,  half  way  dowuj  will  come  the  reflection  of  lovo  showing  itself  as 
emotion  and  desire  ;  then  we  see  the  highest  peak  reflected  in  the 
deepest  depth  of  the  lake;  the  existence  abov^e,  the  power  of  the  Real 
Being,  is  reflected  below  in  the  plane  of  physical  matter  as  that  illusory 
existence  which  man  calls  rea].§ 

Looking  at  the  kamic  and  Buddhic  planes  we  find  that  in  both 
cases  the  consciousness  seeks  expression  by  unifying,  but  on  the  kamic 
planieit  does  this  by  taking  possession  of  an  object  as  *  mine,'  by  hold- 
ing and  assimilating  it,  whereas  on  the  Buddhic  plane  it  pours  itself 
forth  to  include,  and  not  feeling   the  sense  of  difference  of  the  *  I '  and 

•  **  Emotion,  Intellect  and  Spirituality/'  by  Mrs.Bcsani,  p.  19. 

t  *•  Ancient  Wiadom,"  p.  297. 

X  "  Ancient  Wisdom,**  p.  218. 

§  ** Evolution  of  Life  and  Form/'  by  Mrs.  Besant,  p.  124. 
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of  tbe  '  mine,'  ifc  is  conscious  of  a  unity  which   sees   all  that  it  toncbos 
as  part;  of  itself  and  includes  all  within  itself. 

If  we  can  turn  the  great  force  in  our  desire-nature  that  was  being 
used  for  the  sake  of  the  perso7ial8e]f,  to  the  service  of  the  romvion  self  of 
mrxn,  then  emotional  love  passes  into  the  higher  love  which  is  devotion, 
passes  from  the  astral  plane  to  the  Bnddhic,  where  bliss  is  the  distin- 
guishing characterintic,  and  we  start  within  the  evolving  Self  a  vibration 
on  the  Bnddhic  plane,  which  helps  forward  the  evolution  of  our  spiritual 
nature.* 

The  last  stage  is  the  development  in  tho  human  Self  of  the  first 
aspect  of  Deity,  Exuience,  implying  the  manifestation  of  the  divine 
powers,  the  power  of  the  Real  Being,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  is 
reflected  heloto  in  the  plane  of  physical  matter  as  that  illusory  existence 
which  man  calls  real. 

"  When  this  first  aspect  is  manifested,  when  to  Wisdom  and  Com- 
passion the  God-like  and  unruffled  strength  that  marks  the  functioning 
of  Atma  is  added,  then  human  evolution  is  finished,  humanity  is  crowned 
with  divinity,  and  the  God-man  is  manifest  in  all  the  plenitude  of  bia 
power,  his  wisdom,  his  love."t 

With  the  attainment  of  the  last  two  stages  comes  the  transcending 
of  the  Individuality, 

Through  conntless  incarnations  the  Self  in  man,  which,  emanating 
directly  from  the  First  Logos,  had  been  plnced  within  the  Causal  body, 
baa  remained  encased  therein,  as  within  a  protecting  shell.  It  baa 
been  planted  there  as  a  mere  seed,  not  as  a  perfect  Ego  ;  as  a  mere  seed 
with  every  divine  power  involved  within  it  and  capahlo  of  development. 
It  is  the  object  of  evolution  to  make  that  centre  the  Image  of  the 
Logos  self-sustaining,  and  enormous  reaches  of  time  are  needed  for  the 
building.  As  the  Causal  body — the  individuality— develops,  this  centre 
becomes  strong  and  able  to  be  self-existent,  but  it  is  not  till  the  Bliss- 
body  (in  which  the  Ego  already  recognises  his  unity  with  all  other  Egos) 
is  fully  developed,  that  Individuality  is  transcended  and  that  the  Causal 
body,  that  most  permanent  of  our  bodies,  vanishes^  as  no  longer  required 
for  a  protecting  shell,  the  life  within  having  grown  into  a  strong  self- 
conscious  centre,  able  to  expand  into  the  consciousness  of  God,  and 
transcending  even  the  Buddhic  plane,  to  live  without  limiling  circum- 
ferencB  in  those  ineffable  vibrations  which,  encountered  to-day,  would 
but  paralyse  and  make  us  unconscious.;}: 

In  considering  '*  Man's  Relation  to  God,''  tbe  union  of  existence  of 
all  that  lives  is  the  fundamental  principle  as  stated  in  the  begin- 
ning. All  Selves  are  formed  within  the  Logos  and  are  of  the  same 
divine  essence,  destined  to  grow  into  the  image  of  God,  as  the  seed 
grows  into  the  likeness  of  the  plant  from  which  it  came.     To  attain  this 

•  **  Emotion,  Intellect  and  Spirituality,"  by  Mrs.  Besant,  pp.  20  and  28. 
t  "  Ancient  Wisdom,'*  p,  207. 

i  "  Evolution  of  Life  and  Form,"  p.  90,  and  *'  Individualitv,"  by  Mrs.  Bosant, 
p.  22. 
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end  a  long  process  of  evolafcion  is  needed,  tlirongh  a  great  part  of  which 
this  sense  of  union  is  effaced  and  gives  place  to  the  sense  of  separateness^ 
the  bodies  in  which  the  selves  are  clothed  forming  on  the  lower  planes 
dividing  barriers  between  the  Individuals  and  even  placing  them  in 
conflict  with  each  other.  Within  these  bodies  the  life-centre  develops 
and  evolvesi  learning  to  control  the  forms,  and  finally  to  transcend 
embodied  existence,  when  it  has  grown  strong  enough  to  hold  its  own 
without  protecting  circumference  in  the  illimitable  life  of  the  one. 
Then  the  aspect  of  separateness,  of  diversity,  in  its  turn  has  given  place  to 
union  amid  the  individualised  units ;  the  self  realizes  in  full  conscions- 
ness  the  onion  with  all  other  selves,  the  hnman  evolution  is  completed. 
When  the  point  has  become  the  Rphere,  the  sphere  finds  itself  to  be  the 
point;  each  point  contains  everything  and  knows  itself  one  with  every 
other  point ;  the  outer  is  formed  to  be  only  the  reflection  of  the  inner  ; 
the  Reality  is  the  One  Life,  and  the  difference  an  illnsion  that  is 
overcome.* 

Then  will  come  the  higher  glory  that  shines  beyond,  when  those 
living  centres  in  divinity  can  come  forth  again  when  there  is  need  for 
their  aid,  able  in  worlds  and  in  universes  to  be  the  manifested  expression 
of  the  divine  love,  the  divine  power  and  the  divine  perfection.  When 
this  happens  we  speak  of  the  appearing  as  God  made  manisfest  in  flesh  ; 
then  truly  the  Individuality  has  vanished,  then  truly  the  limits  have 
fallen  away,   but  that  living,  self-conscious  Being,  He  perishes  never.f 

"  The  life  that  has  reached  Self-existence  is  a  being  that  can  garb 
itself  in  any  form,  by  gathering  the  Akdsa  around  it.  Thus  it  may 
develop  vehicle  after  vehicle  until  the  whole  of  the  human  series  is 
builded  for  use,  but  none  of  them  is  a  prison  for  limitation ;  then  we  say 
that  the  man  is  a  Jivanmiikta,  a  Master ;"  He  is  fi^ee  and  all  matter  has 
become  His  servant  to  nse  when  He  has  need  of  it,  to  cast  aside  when 
He  needs  it  uot.^  The  bailding  of  such  self-conscious  eternal  centres  is 
a  purpose  of  life-evolution.  It  is  a  slow  growth  through  limitation  and 
imperfection  to  perfection ;  all  manifestation  and  multiplication  must 
necessarily  mean  division  and  therefore  limitation,  and  that  limitation 
necessarily  implies  imperfectien.§  Only  the  whole  is  perfect  and  not 
till  consciousness  in  the  Self  in  man  is  able  to  expand  into  the  con- 
sciousness of  the  Logos,  not  till  he  has  become  an  expression  of  that 
highest  life,  with  nothing  to  gain,  nothing  to  learn,  nothing  to  take 
that  any  world  can  give  him,  existing  only  as  the  channel  of  the  life 
of  God,''|j  can  he  be  said  to  have  attained  perfection. 

Long  and  difficnlt  is  the  ascent  from  the  undeveloped  man,  the 
savage,  to  the  Divine  man.  Pleasure  and  pain,  evil  and  good,  failure 
and  triumph  alike  must  be  experienced,  *'  for  the  object,  the  goal 
which  is  to  be  obtained,  is  not  to  make  automata,    who   shonld    blindly 

•  '*  Man  and  His  BoHies,"  by  Mrs.    Besant,  p.  114. 
t  "  Individ uality,'*  by  Mrs.  Besant,  p.  22. 
X  **  Evolution  of  Life  and  Form,"  p.  152. 
%  '*  Evolution  of  Life  and  Form,"  p.  88. 
II  '*  Evolation  of  Life  and  Form,"  p.  152, 
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follow  a  path  sketched  oat  for  their  treading,  bat  to  make  a  rc;flection 
of  the  Logos  Himself,  to  make  a  mighty  assemblage  of  wise  and  perfected 
men  who  should  choose  the  best  because  they  know  and  anderstand 
it,  who  should  reject  the  worst  because  by  experience  they  have  learnt 
its  inadequacy  and  the  soitow  to  which  it  leads.  So  that  in  the 
universe  of  the  future  as  amongst  all  the  G-reat  Ones  who  are  guiding 
the  universe  oi  to-day,  there  should  be  unity  gained  by  consensus  of 
wills,  which  have  become  one  again  by  knowledge  and  by  choice,  which 
move  with  a  single  purpose  because  they  know  the  whole,  who  choose 
to  be  one  with  the  Law,  not  by  an  outside  compulsion  but  by  an  inner 
acquiescence.*  Thus  are  formed  those  who  are  the  co-workers  of  Tsvara 
in  the  helping  of  humanity,  who  having  gone  through  all  suffering 
throw  everything  they  have  gained  at  the  feet  of  the  .Lord,  who  turn 
back  to  the  world  never  again  to  be  bound  by  it,  but  still  responding  to 
the  compassion,  which  is  the  very  life  of  I'svara  Himself.^'t 

A.      SCHWABZ. 

[Ed*  Note. — An  apology  is  due  the  author  of  the  foregoing  paper 
for  certain  errors  which  appeared  in  the  first  portion  of  his  article  (see 
December  Theosophist,  pp.  148  and  150).  The  changes  in  the  order  of 
the  different  aspects  of  the  Hindu  Trinity  whereby  they  appeared 
reversed  were  made  by  advice  of  learned  Hindu  friends  and  without  due 
examination  of  the  whole  text.  Our  readers  will  doubtless  be  glad  to 
know  that  this  valuable  contribution  will  soon  be  issued  in  pamphlet 
form,  carefully  revised  and  corrected.] 


PROGRESS  AND  RENOVATION. 

IN  the  ninth  book  of  the  DinkardiJ;  Chapter  XXX.,  a  brief  summary  is 
given  of  the  contents  of  the  '*  Varstmansar  Nask.'*  The  last  para- 
graph runs  as  follows  :  **  About  advice  to  mankind  as  to  three  things, 
through  which  the  renovation  and  happy  progress  of  the  creatures  arise, 
nameUj,  seeking  the  true  religion,  abstaining  from  injuring  the  creatures, 
and  striving  for  the  benefit  of  mankind. ''§  The  original  text  of  the 
above  mentioned  Nask  is  unfortunately  not  with  us,  and  we  cannot 
therefore  find  out  what  the  detailed  teachings  were  in  regard  to  the 
three  means  by  which  the  progress  and  the  regeneration  of  mankind 
were  to  be  accomplished.  From  the  general  spirit  of  the  Zoroastrian 
teachings  however  we  can  form  a  fairly  correct  idea  in  regard  to  these 
important  points. 

The  renovation  of  the  world,  and  the  resurrection  of  all  mankind  in 
bodily  form  on  this  very  earth  of  ours  is  one  of  the  cardinal  doctrines 
of  the  Zoroastrian  religion.     Even  in  the  Gathas,  the  oldest  Zoroastrian 

•  "  The  Path  of  Discipleship,"  by  Mrs.  Besant,  p.  10. 

t  "  Evolation  of  Life  and  Form,"  by  Mrs.  Besant,  p.  153. 

J  Translated  by  Dr.  E.  W.  West,  «*  Saored  Books  of  the  East,"  Voli  XXXVU. 

I  Page  244. 
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writings,  the  earnest  hope  and  prayer  is  expressed  that  we  may  be  like 
noto  those  who  brought  about  the  *^  Frashem  Ahum  "  or  the  regenerated 
life.  In  the  later  Avesta  this  doctrine  has  been  enlarged  upon,  from  a 
somewhat  narrow  point  of  view  in  varions  places;  and  we  read  in  the 
"  Zamyad  Yast "  the  following  :— **  So  that  they  may  restore  the  world 
which  will  never  grow  old  and  never  die,  never  decaying  and  never 
rotting,  ever  living  and  ever  increasing,  and  master  of  its  wish  ;  when 
the  dead  will  rise,  when  life  and  immortality  will  come,  and  the  world 
will  be  restored  at  its  wish."*  Only  a  passing  allusion  could  be  made 
in  this  place  to  this  old  and  mysterious  doctrine  of  our  1*0] igion  as  to 
reclothing  our  sonls  over  again  with  human  bodies  in  this  world  ;  when 
it  is  said  the  great  ones  of  the  earth  shall  have  made  this  planet  a 
veritable  paradise.  The  last  chapter  only  in  the  cosmic  history  of  the 
earth  is  hinted  at  in  this  doctrine ;  but  the  perpetual  injunctions  that 
are  to  be  found,  to  use  every  effort  to  perfect  ourselves  for  that  glorious 
period,  lead  ns  to  conclude  that  we  must  go  through  a  slow  progress  of 
evolution  and  develop  our  inner  nature.  There  is  to  be  a  ^^  happy 
progress  "  of  the  creatures  including  mankind,  and  that  progress 
presupposes  continued  effort  on  our  part.  However  much  the  doctrine 
of  the  **  Farsogard'*  or  regenerated  life  may  be  disregarded  at  the  present 
day,  it  enunciates  a  part  of  a  great  truth  in  nature  regarding  the 
evolution  of  human  life  in  this  world.  The  fragmentary  and  dogmatic 
way  in  which  it  appears  in  the  remnants  of  our  sacred  literature,  has 
much  to  do  with  the  indifference  with  which  it  is  regarded  at  present. 
A  philosophic  treatment  of  the  subject  is  very  much  needed  in  these 
times,  but  it  must  be  done  separately  and  exhaustively  with  the  aid  of 
logical  reasoning. 

"  Seeking  the  true  religion "  is  the  first  of  the  three  means 
mentioned  in  the  Nask,  for  bringing  about  the  renovation,  and  the 
blissful  progress  of  mankind.  The  true  religion  was,  to  the  Zoroastrians, 
the  Mazda- Yasnian  religion  ;  but  besides  that  they  had  reverence  also  for 
the  ancient  faith  or  the  Poiryo-takaesha,  while  all  those  who  followed 
righteousness,  and  believed  in  the  power  of  good  thoughts,  good  words, 
and  good  deeds,  were  to  them  also  worshippers  of  the  true  God.  To 
the  present  generation  of  the  Zoroastrians,  the  seeking  of  the  true 
religion  is  most  essential ;  as  religious  and  moral  forces  and  sanctions 
are  being  slowly  undermined  by  materialism,  and  the  enchanting 
pleasures — in  numerous  forms— of  sensual  life,  are  making  great  headway. 
Rituals,  and  ceremonies  in  the  past  served  to  some  extent,  to  fix  the 
mind  towards  religious  ideas,  but  in  many  instances  the  awakened 
intellect  now  asks  for  a  consiEtent,  logical  and  philosophical  exposition 
of  the  basis  and  essentials  of  religion.  A  dispassionate  and  patient 
inquiry  about  the  spirit  of  the  Mazda- Yasuian  religion  by  thoughtful 
and  earnest  students  would  thei-efore  be  a  great  help.  The  organised 
priesthood  into  whose  hands  came  the  teachings  of  Zarathustra 
sometime  after  his  departure,  gave  it  a  peculiar  form  according  to 
*  Sacred  Books  of  the  East,  Vol.  XXIII.,  page  290. 
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their  own  ideas.  This  was  more  than  three  tboofiand  years  ago, 
and  the  remnants  of  the  Avestaic  religion  are  mostly  the  exposition  of 
the  religion  from  the  ritualistic  point  of  view.  The  philosophical  point 
of  view  bad  to  remain  completely  in  the  bacVgronnd,  for  snch  views 
were  considered  more  or  less  heretical,  and  the  inquiring  minds  among 
the  modem  Parsees  seek  in  vain  for  writings  containing  a  systematical 
and  philosophic  exposition  of  their  religion.  In  seeking  the  tme 
religion  there  is  to  each  temperament  some  one  road  which  seems  to  it 
the  most  desirable.  True  devotion,  reh'glous  contemplation,  ardent 
progress,  self-sacrificing  labour,  all  these  are  necessary  for  the  earnest 
searclier.  Philological  and  linguistic  study  of  ancient  books  can  only 
help  to  lay  bare  the  meaning  of  old  writings  and  fragments,  but 
a  profound  study  of  the  thoughts  and  teachings  of  old  is  necessary. 
One  has  to  plunge  into  the  glorious  depths  of  one's  inmost  bein?,  to 
test  all  experience  and  try  to  understand  the  growth  and  meaning  of 
this  life  and  honestly  and  sincerely  take  the  spiritual  dictates  of  the 
true  religion  for  ennobling  our  nature  before  the  way  to  the  tme 
religion  can  be  found.  Mindless  acts  and  mechanical  mumblings 
have  no  significance. 

The  second  injunction  is  to  abstain  from  injuring  the  creatnres. 
Civilized  human  beings  in  their  pride  and  ignorance  have  learned  to 
believe  in  modem  times,  that  all  other  animals  and  existences  have  been 
made,  and  must  be  ruthlessly  sacrified  to  minister  to  the  wants  and 
appetites  of  men.  It  was  the  *'  Soul  of  the  Bull  *'  typifying  the  whole 
sentient  and  living  creation  that  cried  aloud  to  Ormazd  and  the 
Ame&haspands,  to  relieve  its  sufferings  an^  to  send  a  leader  ;  and  in 
response  to  this  wail,  Zai^thustra  is  said  to  have  been  sent  to  this 
earth.  No  wonder  then  that  a  due  and  scrupulous  regard  for  the  well- 
being  of  the  lower  animals  is  taught  in  Zoroastrianism,  as  one  of  the 
three  principal  means  for  bringing  about  the  Renovation. 

The  third  and  most  important  command  is  **  the  striving  for  the 
benefit  of  mankind."     It  has  been  truly  said  : — 

"  Regard  earnestly  all  the  life  thai  surrounds  you. 

"  Learn  to  look  intelligently  into  the  hearts  of  men. 

"  Begard  most  earnestly  your  own  heart. 

"  For  through  your  heart  comes  the  one  light  which  can  illuminate  life 
and  make  it  clear  to  your  eyes. 

"  Study  the  hearts  of  men  that  you  may  know  what  is  that  world  in 
which  you  live  and  of  which  you  will  be  a  part.  Regard  the  constantly 
changing  and  moving  life  which  surrounds  you,  for  it  is  formed  of  the  hearts 
of 'men  ;  and  as  you  learn  to  understand  their  constitution  and  meaning  you 
will  be  able  to  regard  the  larger  world  of  life." 

To  strive  for  the  benefit  of  mankind,  one  must,  first  of  all,  give  up 
religious  intolerance  and  dogmatism,  which  are  the  fruitful  sources  of 
hatred  and  separation.  Next  we  must  try  to  understand  others  and 
their  motives,  calmly  and  dispassionately,  and  above  all  must  s^ow  a 
self- sacrificing  spirit. 
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TboQsands  however  will  ask  where  is  the  time  and  where  the  oppor- 
tanitiea  in  the  all-too-short  life  of  millions  of  human  beings,  to  help  on 
the  renovation  and  the  happy  f»x>gre8B  of  mankind  by  properly  follow- 
ing oat  the  three  great  precepts.  The  reply  to  tbis  all-important  ques- 
tion has  \»en  left  unformulated  in  many  religions.  The  real  answer  has 
been  veiled  mysteriously. 

We  read  as  follows  in  the  Dinkard  ♦ : 

"The  improvement  of  oneself  in  everyway  up  to  the  highest  plane 
of  the  Best  Life  (Paradise)  is  (a  preparation)  for  the  Tanu  Pasin  or  the 
fienovation.  As  the  season  of  Spring  bringeth  equable  and  sufficient  enjoy- 
ment, so  the  plane  of  the  Best  Life  raises  up  those  of  the  same  class  (of  spirit- 
uality) to  that  exalted  condition  which  leadeth  to  the  Benovation.  It  is  said 
in  the  Beligion  that  the  souls  which  attain  to  Paradise  energize  in  that  plane 
irithout  any  affliction  and  continually  progress,  to  befit  themselves  for  the 
Renovation.  And  the  place  where  men  may  improve  and  develop  them- 
selves for  the  Best  Life  and  for  the  Benovation  is  this  world  (of  ours).  For  all 
the  felicity  of  the  Best  Life  and  of  the  Benovation  arises  by  subduing  evil 
(in  all  its  forms);  while  the  carrying  on  of  the  war  (against  evil)  by  men 
endowed  with  strength  from  the  Divine,  takes  place  on  the  battle-ground  of 
this  world." 

This  passage  contains  theosophic  ideas  well  worthy  of  consideration. 
The  improvement  of  oneself  in  every  way  up  to  the  highest  plane  of 
Behest  or  Devachan  is  first  of  all  said  to  be  a  preparation  for  the  final 
Benovation  or  Resurrection.  The  souls  iu  Behest  are  said  to  exist 
there  without  any  affliction,  and  continually  progress  (by  taming  all 
noble  experiences  into  moral,  intellectnal,  and  spiritual  faculties  and 
powers).  And  most  remarkable  af  all,  it  is  asserted  that  the  place  where 
men  develop  and  improve  themselves  for  Behest  is  this  world  where 
evil  in  all  its  forms  is  to  be  subdued,  and  the  experience  gained  here 
helps  us  in  Paradise  and  up  to  the  Renovation.  What  then  is  to 
happen  if  millious  of  souls  are  cut  off  without  gaining  experience  by  sub*  > 
dning  evil  on  the  plane  of  this  world.  Even  in  the  case  of  those  who  have 
a  fairly  long  life,  numerous  experiences  which  befall  others,  are  not 
theirs,  and  millions  of  phases  of  earthly  human  life  remain  unexperien- 
ced in  the  longest  lives.  How  can  it  then  be  said  that  a  single  earth - 
life  ends  all  human  experiences,  and  that  Almighty  God  wantonly  creates 
each  time  a  new  but  imperfect  soul,  sends  it  into  the  world  without 
giving  it  all  the  opportunites  of  subduing  evil,  and  takes  it  away  for 
all  time  to  come,  from  this  world,  denying  it  the  perfecting  experiences 
of  this  earth.  How  can  such  souls  develop  and  improve  and  attain  to 
the  Benovation  ?  Let  dogmatists  answer  this  question.  Because  other 
religions  have  unveiled  the  mystery  of  rebirth  beforehand,  and  exoteric 
Mazdism  is  silent  on  this  point,  therefore  it  is  no  derogation  to  respect- 
fully consider  the  doctrine  of  rebirth  along  with  Zoroastrian  teachings. 
If  rebirth  be  a  Divine  Law  of  Nature  the  absence  of  the  enunciation  of 
that  Great  Law  in  any  particular  religious  book  cannot  make  that   Law 

*  Gajrati  translation  hy  DaRtar  Peshotan  Sanjaua  :  Yol.  YI.,  page  365,  of  which 
the  above  passage  ia  a  rendering  into  Engliaht 
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naworthy  of  ^erioas  and  reverent  consideration.  The  rationale  of  the 
ZoroastraiQ  teaching  of  the  Farsogard  or  the  Renovation  leaves  no 
ground  to  escape  the  doctrine  of  rebirth.  This  most  jnst  and  compre- 
hensive, though  much  misunderstood  law,  is  the  only  one  that  can 
reconcile  the  seeming  inconsistencies  of  Divine  Justice,  bring  hope  to 
the  hearts  of  the  afflicted  and  strengthen  the  religious  spirit,  inspiring 
devotion  and  perfect  faith  in  the  hearts  of  men  towards  the  Great  and 
Beneficent  Power  that  guides  and  rules  everything. 

N.  D.  K. 


HEREDITY. 

TiiK  TrieoRTEs  op  Thbosophy  and  Weismann  Contrastro. 

{Concluded  from  p.  166,) 

OF  course  what  I  have   said  might  seem   to  have  nothing  to  do  with 
the  aspect  of  Heredity   caused  by  the   reproduction  of  the  species 
throDgh   the  procreation  of  parents.     The  theory  1  have  been  explaining 
apparently  does  not  touch  this  aspect  of  the  question,    whereas  physical 
reproduction  seems  to  be  the   most  important  factor  in  Heredity.     Bat 
we  have  only  just  come  to  the  point  when  we  can  take  this  factor  into 
consideration,  and  arrive  at  a  more  complete  understanding  of  Heredity, 
which  is  only  possible  by  understanding  its  cause,  which  is  not  a  tangi- 
ble or  visible  something ;  and  this  we  can  fortunately  do  without  coming 
into  very  serious    conflict    with  the  latest  and  the  most  trustworthy 
results  of  the  researches  of  modern  science.   On  the  contrary  we  learn, 
through  what  Theosophy  discloses,  a  great  deal  of  truth  is   to   be  found 
inthe  theory  of  the  germ-plasm  postulated  by  Professor  Weismann,  which 
very  well  fits  in  with  the  theosophical  view  ;  and  to   prove  this  it   will 
be   necessary  to  shortly  explain   what  this  theory  is  which  has   been 
elaborately   constructed  from    scientifically  observed   facts ;   and  it  is 
evident  that  Weismann  has  taken  little  or   nothing  for  granted — rather 
in  almost  every  instance  (at  any  rate  wherever  possible)  he  has  patient- 
ly carried  out  numerous  experiments  and  investigations  to  prove   the 
correctness  of  his  views. 

In  propounding  his  theory  Weismann  deals  with  the  cells  which  com- 
pose the  forms  of  plants  and  animals,  which  I  have  explained  are  the 
structures  in  which  the  theosophical  atom  manifests  itself,  after  proceed- 
ing from  the  mineral  kingdom. 

According  to  Weismann,  when  fertilization  takes  place  the  male 
sperm  cell  and  the  ovum  (or  female  cell)  uniting  form  one  complete  cell, 
and  this  becomes  the  primary  or  germ-cell  containing  germ-plasm 
which  at  once  divides  and  sub-divides,  creating  thereby  innumerable 
daughter  cells,  which  gradually  form  the  body  of  the  offspring. 
The  great  majority  of  these  cells  are  termed  somatic  or  body- 
cells — these  are  merely  used  for  the  physical  structure,  and  from 
what  I  can  make  out  do  not  contain  hereditary  germ-plasm.    This  idea 
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seems  to  be  in  exact  accordance  with  that  expressed  by  II.  P.  Blavatsky 
in  an  article  in  Lucifer  some  years  ago,  the  following  qnotation  from 
which  will  do  mach  to  make  this  scientific  troth  more  intelligible. 
Referring  to  the  one-celled  animal  she  says  that  *' after  a  time  he  learns 
to  produce  oat  of  himself  and  aronnd  himself,  other  and  now  specially 
bntlt  and  differentiated  cells,  to  form  his  body.  Some  of  these  eat  for  him, 
become  his  month  ;  others  digest  for  him,  become  his  stomach  ;  others 
receive  impressions  for  him,  become  his  senses  and  nervoas  system. 
All  these  he  fashions  out  of  himself,  taking  in  food,  and  making  oat  of  it 
cells  which  serve  him — all  these  built  on  a  plan  of  his  own.  All  these 
cells  die,  but  not  he,  the  immortal  root.  It  is  so  with  the  higher 
-  animals,  for  this  one  cell  does  not  die,  though  the  general  body  cells  do. 
Ue  splits  into  as  many  pieces,  at  any  rate,  as  the  animal  has  offspring ; 
and  each  of  the  new  pieces,  protected  for  awhile  in  the  body  of  the 
female  parent,  Foon  grows  to  the  size  of  the  original  cell  by  whose 
division  it  was  produced.  Then  it  begins  once  more  to  throw  out 
around  itself  a  new  body  like  the  one  before,  in  main  features,  but  with 
small  differences.  Thus  tbei*e  is  a  stream  of  immortal  physical  life  in 
OS  and  all  animals.  The  cells  that  compose  the  stream  have  come 
down  through  the  ages,  continoally  secreting  new  bodies  about  them- 
selves, living  therein,  and  through  them  contacting  the  outer  world, 
learning  perhaps  from  them,  passing  from  them  to  repeat  the  pi<ocess, 
arid  perhaps  a  little  better.'' 

The  germ- pla.sm  Weismann  explains  is  the  living  hereditary  sub- 
stance which  is  transmitted  from  generation  to  generation,  known  as 
the  continoity  of  the  germ -plasm,  and  is  composed  of  vital  units,  each  of 
eqoal  valoe,  but  differing  in  character,  containing  all  the  primary  consti- 
tuents of  an  individual.  There  is  also  a  special  repi»dactive  substance 
contained  in  the  nucleos  of  the  cell,  its  fonction  being  to  regolate  the 
i-eprodoctive  power  of  a  cell— this  substance  is  called  idioplasm. 

The  primary  coustitoents  oE  which  the  germ-plasm  is  composed 
(represented  as  being  vital  units)  are  of  three  orders.  Those  of  the 
third  order  aY*e  called  Ids  or  ancestral  germ-plasms  ;  they  contain  the 
germ-plasm  of  the  ancestors  of  the  parents  ;  each  id  in  the  germ  plasm 
is  boilt  up  of  thousands  or  hundreds  of  thousands  of  determinants,  which 
are  the  vital  units  of  the  second  order.  We  arc  told  that  a  determinant 
is  a  minute  particle  existing  in  the  germ-plasm  for  each  hereditary-  and, 
independently  variable  pait  of  the  body ;  these  determinants  are  in  their 
turn  composed  of  Biophores,  and  these  are  the  ultimate  vital  units. 
They  are  the  bearers  of  vitality;  the  smallest  units  which  exhibit  the 
primary  vital  forces,  viz,^  assimilation,  growth  and    multiplication. 

The  germ-plasm  is  therefore  **  an  extremely  delicately  formed 
sti'uctore — a  mirocosni  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word — iu  which  each 
independently  variable  part  present  throughout  artogeny  is  represent^ 
ed  by  a  vital  particle,  each  of  which  again  has  its  definite  inherited 
positioiiy  btructure}  and  rate  of  increase*'* 
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With  regard  to  the  original  germ -cell  whicli  contains  this  germ- 
plasm  made  up  of  these  different  elements,  we  are  told  ^*  that  the  naclei  of 
the  male  sperm  cell  and  those  of  the  female  cell  (or  ovum)  are  essentially 
similar— that  is,  in  any  given  species  they  contain  the  same  specific  hered- 
itary substance  ;  in  other  words  the  hereditary  substance  is  contained 
in  the  nucleus  both  of  the  sperm  and  the  eg^-cell.  Development  is 
effected  by  material  particles  of  the  substance  of  the  sperm  entering 
the  ovum,  and  fertilization  is  nothing  more  than  a  partial  or  complete 
fusion  of  the  sperm  cell  and  the  egg  cell,  and  that  normally  only  one  of 
the  former  unites  with  one  of  the  latter.  Moreover,  although  the  male 
germ  cell  is  always  very  much  smaller  relatively  than  that  of  the 
female,  we  know  that  the  father's  capacity  for  transmission  is  as  great 
as  that  of  the  mother.  The  important  conclusion  is  therefore  arrived  at 
that  only  a  small  portion  of  the  substance  of  the  female  cell  can  be  the 
actual  hereditary  substance." 

Weismann  goes  on  to  point  out  that  in  the  germ  cell  of  each  parent 
there  are  a  certain  fixed  number  of  nuclear  rods  sometimes  called  chromo- 
somes, sometimes  chromatin  rods,  and  sometimes  idants  ;  he  describes 
them  as  coiled  or  grain-like  stractureo,  which  are  distinguished  by  their 
remarkable  affinity  for  certain  coloring  matter.  These  chromosomes  of 
the  nucleus  are  really  the  hereditary  substance ;  and  the  process  of  fertili- 
zation consists  essentially  in  the  association  of  an  equal  number  of  them 
from  the  paternal  and  maternal  germ-cells;  this  gives  rise  to  a  new 
nucleus  from  which  the  formation  of  the  offspring  proceeds.  We  also 
know  that  in  order  to  become  capable  of  fertilization  each  germ-cell 
roust  first  get  rid  of  half  of  its  nuclear  rods,  a  process  which  is  aocom* 
plished  by  very  peculiar  divisions  of  the  cell.  The  cell  therefore  divides 
through  the  action  of  the  chromosomes ;  but  they  do  not  control  the 
division  of  the  nucleus  of  the  cell ;  that  is  controlled  by  what  are 
called  centrosomes,  which  are  two  bodies  located  at  opposite  poles  of 
the  longitudinal  axis  of  the  nucleus  suiTounded  by  a  clear  zone  or 
centre  of  attraction.  These  centrosomes  (these  two  bodies  located  at 
each  end  of  the  cell)  possess  a  great  power  of  attraction  for  the  vital 
particles  or  units  within  the  cell  so  that  tlseso  vital  units  become 
arranged  around  them  like  a  series  of  rays,  and  as  the  cell  divides  it 
splits  into  two  halves,  each  half  being  drawn  apart  to  its  pole*  Then 
the  centrosome,  having  fulfilled  its  task  retires  into  the  obscurity  of  the 
cell  substance,  apparently  awaiting  the  next  process  of  fertilization,  as 
it  is  stated  that  the  centrosomes  are  the  means  whereby  the  male  sperm 
nucleus  is  transferred  to  the  female  ovum. 

Thus  the  original  genu -cell  by  this  method  of  division  produces 
numerous  daughter  cells,  the  process  of  division  being  carried  on  by 
the  action  of  the  chromosomes  or  chromatin  rods ;  these  chromosomes 
contain  the  idioplasm,  which,  as  I  have  said,  regulates  the  reproduc- 
tive power  of  the  cell,  while  at  the  same  time  the  Biophores — those 
units  that  are  the  bearers  of  vitality — pass  out  of  the  nucleus  into  the 
cell  bodies  and  transform  them  ;   but  apparently  they  are  governed  by 
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the  ids,  which  are  said  to  control  the  sabseqaent  development  of  each 
cell  and  of  its  successors* 

In  his  way,  Weismann,  agreeing  with  H,  P.  Blavatsky,  most  ingeni- 
ously shows  the  origin  of  the  body  from  a  germ-plasm  contained  in  the 
nucleas  of  the  cell,  as  opposed  to  Darwin's  theory  of  Pangenesis,  which 
tried  to  prove  the  existence  of  preformed  constituents  of  all  parts  of  the 
body — a  sort  of  origin  from  all  parts  of  the  body. 

Of  course  it  is  utterly  impossible  to  make  more  than  a  mei*e  pass- 
ing reference  to  the  details  of  the  working  of  these  different  consti- 
taents  of  the  germ-plasm  nnd  germ-cell  as  stated  by  Weinmann  lu  the 
subsequent  growth  and  development  of  the  offspring.  It  may  thei*efore 
Reem  confusing  in  giving  this  partial  explanation  of  his  facts  and 
theories,  but  the  object  is,  as  previously  remarked,  to  prove  how 
Theosophy  is  being  corroborated  in  its  statements  by  science,  and  also 
how  scientists  are  compelled,  despite  themselves,  to  enter  the  realms  of 
speculation  to  reasonably  explain  their  discoveries. 

Here  we  have  an  instance  in  the  germ-plasm,  that  may  be  quite 
visible  in  the  nucleus  of  the  germ  cell ;  but  its  constituents,  as  elaborate- 
ly set  forth  bj  Weismann,  in  the  shape  of  ids,  determinants,  biophores, 
idants,  and  idioplasm,  are  pure  assumption  ;  and  his  whole  scheme  of 
Heredity  is  undoubtedly  a  most  ingenious  endeavor  to  explain  in 
physical  terms  the  visible  effects  of  invisible  causes  ;  and  his  explana- 
tions are  not  only  plausible  and  reasonable,  bat  probably  often  true. 

In  his  scheme  Weismann  pays  due  regard  to  the  law  of  incessant 
straggle  and  the  survival  of  the  fittest,  which  is  so  clearly  de- 
monstrated throughout  nature,  as  I  instanced  a  while  ago  in  con- 
nection with  the  fr«  sh  water  polyps.  Guided  thus  he  shows  that  offspring 
may  resemble  one  parent  more  closely  than  the  other  when  the  ids 
(that  is  the  ancestral  germ-plasms)  of  the  one  parent  are  overpowered 
and  rendered  inactive  by  a  preponderating  majority  of  the  ids  in  the 
germ-plasm  of  the  other  parent.  In  the  same  way  a  child  may  more 
closely  resemble  one  of  the  grandparents  than  either  of  its  immediate 
parents,  throngh  groups  of  these  ids  (termed  idants)  handed  down  from 
that  particular  grandparent,  overcoming  those  of  the  other  grandparent 
as  well  as  those  of  the  immediate  parents.  This  necessitates  some  of 
these  groups  of  ids  (idants)  remaining  latent  to  be  passed  on  to  other 
offspring,  and  become  active  when  more  favorable  conditions  are 
experienced ;  in  this  way  Weismann  accounts  for  the  reversion  to 
grandparents  or  great-grandparents- 

As  I  say,  all  this  is  the  work  of  the  imagination,  and  can  never  be 
anything  more,  because  to  get  at  the  real  cause  of  Heredity,  a  vision 
higher  than  the  physical  has  to  be  acquired,  and  one  would  think  that 
Weismann  having  been  driven  to  draw  so  strongly  on  his  imagination, 
would  begin  to  realize  this  ;  but  not  so,  for  in  referring  to  the  pheno-* 
mens  of  regeneration  he  says : — **  It  is  sufficient  at  present  to  show 
that  Regeneration  may  be  understood  by  considering  the  activity  of  the 
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cells  theroselvesi  without  baving  recourse  to   tbe  assumption  of  an  un- 
known directive  agency." 

His  denial  of  tbe  existence  of  a  spiritual   principle,  or  tbe  want  of 
recognition  of  a  spiritual  plasm,  seems   to  make  bim  contradict  bimself, 
for  be  says  **  bis  theory  is  based  on  tbe  assumption  that  the  cells   con- 
trol themselves  ;  that  is  to  say,  tbe  fate  of   tbe  cells  is  determined   by 
forces  situated   within    them,   and  not  by  external   influences."     The 
cells  are  therefore  predestined  to  produce  a  certain  result  ;    their  fate  is 
established  before  development  commences.     To  quote  bis  statement 
literally:     "The  type  of  a  child  is  determined  by  the  paternal  and 
maternal  ids  contained  in  the  corresponding  germ-cells  meeting  together 
•ill  the  process  of  fertilization,  and  the  blending  of   parental  and  ances- 
tral characters  is  thus  pre-determined,  and  cannot  become  essentially 
modified  by  subsequent  influences."     This   has  led  him   to  deny   tbe 
generally  accepted  idea  of  the  ti^ansmission  of   variations  acquired  by 
the  body  or  of  acquired  characters,   and  be  asks,  **  Why  is  the  offspring 
never  an  exact  duplicate  of  its  parents  P  "  and  '*  What  forms  the  basis 
of  the  constant   individual   variations,    which,  after  the  precedent  of 
Darwin  and  Wallace,  we  regard  as  the  foundation  of  all   processes  of 
natural   selections  P  "    Once,  be  admits,   be   considered  tbe  difference 
between  parent  and  offspring   as  due  to  tbe  diversity  of  external  influ- 
ences ;   but  the  present  theory  of   tbe   continuity  of    the   germ-plasm 
seems  to  him  to   contradict  that  idea;  and  so  it  does,  so  far  as  both 
animal  and   roan  are  concerned,   because  tbe  Monad    (which  I   have 
been  calling  the  atom)  even  when  manifesting  in  the  animal  kingdom, 
incarnates   in    many   forms   at   one    and   tbe   same  time,   thus  giving 
rise    to    the    different    genera,    species    and    tribes ;    and    as    these 
forms   die,  the   Monad,    letting  the   form     decay,    draws    within    it- 
self  all  the  colorinj^  acquired  by  the  experiences  met  with  in  that  form 
and   thus    developing    itself   it     builds   other     mora   suitable    forms 
to  take  tbe  place   of  those  it  is   continually  losing  ;   it  being   a  devel- 
oping entity    is   suflicient  in   itself    to  account  for   the   diversity  of 
the  forms.     As  to  man,  this  difference  between  parent  and   offspring  is 
more  marked,  because  there   is  no  denying  the  fact  that  children  come 
into  the   world  with  "  individual  variations"  both  of  character  and  of 
body,  of  their  own  ;  and  we,  as  it  were,  see  more  of  them  than  we  do  of 
their  parents  in  them.     This  is  no  doubt  due  to  the  modifying  influence 
of  the  human   soul   or   re-incarnating   Ego.     In  the  animal   kingdom 
there  does  often  seem  to  be  a  decided  transmission  of  variations  acquired 
by  the  body— in   fact    Wiesmanu   gives  instances   in  pi-oof  of  this,  and 
admits  their  *  truth  ';  but  to  bolster  up  his  theory,  aa  he  conceives  it,  be 
prefers  to  ignore  his  facts. 

Let  us  consider  the  case  of  a  drunken  father  and  an  abstemious 
mother.  These  parents  bring  into  the  world  three  «ou«.  One  of  these 
Mons  turus  out  a  drunkard  like  tbe  father,  while  the  other  two  brothers 
are  temperate.  Working  this  out  on  Weismanu's  lines  we  would  probably 
^tvixo  at  thQ  conclusiou   that,  in  tbe  case  of  the  son  who  became  the 
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drunkard  like  the  father,  the  idants  of  the  father  predominated  in 
the  germ-plasm  of  the  germ-cell  from  which  that  son  was  developed, 
and  overpowering  the  idants  provided  bj  the  mother,  and  those  of  the 
ancestors  on  both  sides,  the  offspring  was  tainted  with  the  father's  vice. 
In  the  case  of  the  other  two  sons,  however,  who  were  abstemious,  the 
idants  in  the  germ-plasm  emanating  from  the  mother  would  predomi- 
nate, and  overpowering  the  idants  provided  by  the  father,  these  children 
being  blessed  with  the  mother's  disposition  would  not  suffer  the  father's 
vicious  tendency.  Weismann  seems  to  try  to  get  over  such  a  difficulty  by 
doubting  if  the  drink  habit  is  inheritable,  but  that  looks  very  much 
like  running  away  from  it.  Explaining  the  position  by  his  method,  as 
we  have  just  done,  it  is  clear  that  everything  is  left  to  chance.  The 
element  of  justice  is  eliminated  from  the  matter  altogether,  and  we  see 
that  while  one  son,  apparently  without  any  just  cause,  inherits  a 
vicious  propensity,  Lis  two  brothers  go  scot  free,  without  rhyme  or  rea- 
son, save  that  these  effects  are  brought  about  as  the  result  of  the  phys- 
ical  struggle  taking  place  between  these  vital  units  in  the  germ-cell  at 
the  time  of  fertilization. 

Working  on  theosophlcal  lines,  however,  we  get  a  far  more  satis- 
factory explanation,  and  can  pretty  well  do  so  without  destroying 
Weismann's  theory  of  the  continuity  of  the  germ-plasm,  which,  as 
we  see,  goes  to  prove  the  continuity  of  the  form.  He,  indeed,  con- 
fines himself  to  nothing  more  than  that,  as  we  notice  when  he  con- 
cludes that  no  spiritual  influence  is  at  work  in  this  process,  because 
science  has  discovered  "  that  development  is  effected  by  material  parti- 
cles of  the  substance  of  the  sperm,  the  sperm-cells  entering  the  ovum." 
Here  again  the  effects  are  gauged  while  causation  is  ignored,  for  the 
above  discovery  does  not  explain  why  members  of  a  family — offspring 
of  the  same  parents— so  radically  differ  from  each  other,  if  not  so  ranch 
physically,  at  any  rate  mentally  and  morally,  as  is  often  the  case  ;  so 
that,  to  quote  Mrs.  Besant,  **"  physical  likeness  with  mental  and  moral 
unlikeness  seems  to  imply  the  meeting  of  two  different  lines  of  causa- 
tion." 

Now  Theosophy  amply  elucidates  this  problem,  because,  as  I  have 
shown,  when  the  Ego  returns  from  his  period  of  subjectivity  between 
two  lives,  to  reincarnate  in  his  descent  through  the  intermediate 
mental  and  astral  planes,  passing  through  these  planes  he  forms  for  him- 
self a  mental  body  in  accordance  with  the  germs  that  have  all  along  re- 
mained latent  within  him  while  he  remained  in  his  subjective  state  ; 
similarly  he  forms  his  astral  or  desire  body  ;  in  other  words  the  elemental 
or  animal  soul  is  re-awakened  to  activity  and  it  builds  its  own  body  by 
drawing  to  it  all  those  atom-souls  of  the  astral  plane  with  which  it  has 
affinity,  and  no  doubt  the  condition  of  these  has  the  greatest  influence 
in  the  formation  of  the  physical  body ;  because  if  they  are  built  up  of 
particles  that  are  unrefined  and  gross  they  will  often  be  attracted  to 
parents  whose  bodies  at*e  of  the  same  quality.  This,  however,  does  not 
always  happen,  as  we  frequently  And  parents  not    distinguished  by  any 
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partioular  refinemtnt,  with  children  who  are  maoh  aapwior  to  them 
both  raentallj  and  morally.  Such  children,  however,  might  bear  a 
strong  resemblance  to  their  parents,  physically,  simply  for  the  reasou 
that  they  (the  parents)  provide  the  materials  (the  germ-plasm)  with 
which  their  bodies  have  been  bailded.  As  to  why  such  children  shonld 
be  attracted  to  saoh  ioferior  parentage,  we  mnst  bear  in  mind  the  law 
of  Karma,  which  shows  that  in  past  lives  we  form  ties,  and  contract 
liabilities  towards  others  ;  and  these  are  the  factors  that  largely  decide 
our  place  of  birth,  and  the  family. 

Here  we   have  clearly  continuity   of  the  Life  and   of  the  Form, 
whereas,  as  saiJ,  Weismann's  theory  only  accounts  for  the  oontinnity  of 
the  latter,  and  for  the  law  of  atavism — when   some  physical  pecn- 
liarity  of   an   ancestor  reappears  a  generation  or   more  later.     His 
theory  seems  quite  competent  to  explain  how  such  reversion  is  brought 
about ;  but  if  the  peculiarity  partakes   of  a  purely   mental   or    moral 
characteristic,  it  would,  I  think,  according  to  the  theosophioal  view,  be 
more  correct  to  assume  that  this  result  is  caused,  not  so  much  by  any- 
thing  they   inherited  from  the  remote  ancestor,  as  from  the  two  (the 
off-spring  and  the  ancestors)  having  been   identified  or  associated  with 
one  another  either  as  parent  and  child,  or  in  some  other  way,  in  some 
of  their  previous  earth-lives.     Therefore  we  asree  with  Weismann    that 
form  begets   form ;  and  we  need  have  no  objection  to  all  his  details 
concerning  the   ids,   determinants,   Biophores,   and  other  vital  units, 
beyond  those  we  have    already     mentioned.     In  truth   the  recogni- 
tion by   science  of  these  vital  units    shows  how  it  is  steadily  ap* 
preaching    Theosophy.      Those    units,    combined   into  groups  called 
idants,   seem  to   be    merely  another   way  of  regarding  the  different 
classes  of   Pitris    referred  to  in   the   *' Secret    Doctrine,"   which  are 
controlled  by  the  consciousness  of  the   elemental,  and  which  carry  on 
the  various  functions  of  the  body,  as   explained  in  the  earlier  part  of 
this  paper  when  dealing  with  the  atom.   These  Pitris  (otherwise  termed 
**  lives**  or  "  monads*')  have  a  consciousness  of  their  own,  however  limited 
it  may  be  in  its  expression  ;  and  whether  this  is  admitted  or  not  it  does 
not  alter  the  fact ;  and  some  scientists  have  come  to  recognise  that  the 
living  or  moving  particles,  which  make  up  the  physical    body,  possess 
consciousness,  and  it  is  this  consciousness  which  constitutes  the  evolvin^^. 
life;  and  if  there   be  consciousness  it   must   be  indestructible,  and   if 
indestructible  it  must  persist  apart  from  gross  matter. 

To  repeat,  in  each  of  man's  bodies  (that  is  the  three  comprising 
his  lower  nature),  these  units  or  atom  souls  are  governed  in  graups  by 
those  more  advanced,  and  as  Evolution  proceeds — that  is,  as  theEgo  more 
and  more  controls  the  elemental  (animal)  soul,  which  has  its  seat  in  the 
astral  body — the  consciousness  of  the  latter  expands  and  embraces  within 
itself  the  consciousness  of  other  ruling  atoms  governing  the  lower 
vehicles,  which  synthesize  within  themselves  the  consciousness  of  all  the 
groups  of  which  these  vehiclesare  built  up  ;  in  other  words  the  collective 
consciousness  of  all  these  becomes   merged  in  the   consciousness  of  the 
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elemental  that  comes  in  direct  contact  with  the  Ego,  and  in  these  two 
we  discern  the  individual  and  the  personality— the  latter  is  only  taking 
on  the  character  of  individaality. 

Comparing  this  view  with  that  of  Weismann  we  see  at  a  glance  that 
the  former  is  the  much  more  cheerful  of  the  two,  because  in  the  one 
case  man's  immortality  is  assured  and  practically  demonstrated,  and  it 
becomes  easy  to  understand  the  purpose  of  evolution  ;  whereas  in  the 
other,  everything  is  the  outcome  of  a  capricious  predestination  which 
affords,  and  indeed  allows  of,  no  clue  to  the  meaning  of  the  physical 
processes,  so  elaborately  stated.  There  is  not  so  much  objection  to 
predestination  provided  there  is  nothing  relentless  about  it;  but 
unless  we  deal  with  causation  as  Theosophy  does,  we  can  read  nothing 
into  the  methods  of  nature  except  some  hideous  form  of  fatalism* 

If  the  author  of  the  theory  of  the  germ-plasm  had  reasoned  out 
his  theory  deductively  as  well  as  inductively,  he  would  perhaps  have 
escaped  this  difficulty.  It  is  because  he  does  not  sufficiently  consider 
the  cause  of  the  effects  he  analyses  that  he  is  compelled  to  draw  false 
conclusions.  To  argue  that  the  character  as  well  as  the  form  of  a 
human  being  is  solely  the  outcome  of  a  struggle  fop  sapreraacy  between 
certain  vital  units  in  the  germ- plasm  of  the  parents  is  unsatisfactory  ; 
and  that  the  g^at  differences  in  the  characters  of  children  of  the  same 
family  are  caused  by  some  of  the  vital  units,  passed  on  fi'om  ancestors, 
gaining  the  upper  hand  in  this  struggle,  seems  as  absurd  as  the  Chris* 
tian  orthodox  idea  which  requires  a  fresh  soul  created  for  every  new 
body  that  is  born  into  the  world,  inasmuch  as  both  outrage  reai^on  ;  be- 
cause there  is  no  cause  shown  justifying  one  human  being  inheriting 
moral  and  intellectual  endowments,  raising  bis  worldly  condition  and 
status  so  much  above  his  poorer  brother,  who  has  to  be  afflicted  with  all 
manner  of  disadvantages  and  disabilities,  perhaps  entailing  lifelong 
misery  and  suffering. 

As  Mrs.  Besant  indicates,  there  are  evidently  two  lines  of  causation 
that  have  to  be  considered  in  dealing  with  the  question  of  Heredity,  viz., 
that  which  yields  the  evolution  of  the  form,  and  that  which  yields  the 
evolution  of  the  life  with  in  the  form.  The  physical  germ-plasm 
as  it  is  presented  to  us  seems  to  be  correct,  amply  accounting 
for  physical  appearances  and  likenesses,  whether  it  be  be- 
tween offspring  and  the  immediate  parents  or  their  ancestors ;  but 
when  the  parents  came  together,  by  their  intercourse  providing  the 
necessary  materials,  the  elemental  connected  with  the  Es^o  that  is  await- 
ing incarnation  in  the  body  that  is  about  to  be  born  (allotted  to  him  by 
Karma),  enters  the  womb  and  affords  the  model  on  which  the  body  has 
to  be  built.  Through  this  eleinental,  which  we  can  look  upon  as  bear- 
ing the  spiritual  plasm,  the  spiritual  and  the  germ-plasms  become 
united,  and  the  form  slowly  develops  ;  its  growth  being  directed  in 
accordance  with  the  rpqnfrements  of  the  Ego,  and  in  conformity  with 
the  powers  that  the  Ego  has  brought  with  him  for  expression  in  the 
coming  earth-life ;  (and  these  powers,  whether  they  be  for  good  or  {6v 
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evil,  are  the  frniis  of  his  previong  incamatiinis.  Thus  the  gemtplaMa 
is  affected  by  the  spiritaal  plasm,  and  withoat  donbt  is  very  largfely 
modified  or  impressed  by  the  latter. 

There  in  also  another  inflaenoe  that  mnst  not  be  overlooked  in 
oonneotion  iivith  development  daring  pre-natal  life,  and  that  is  the  infln- 
enoe  both  parents  exert  ou  the  offspring  at  this  period  by  their  thonght. 
Thought  is  now  definitely  ascertained  to  be  a  great  monlding  agency  ; 
and  as  the  anticipated  birth  naturally  causes  the  parents  to  concentrate, 
or  at  least  incessantly  direct,  their  thoaghts  towards  the  offspring,  they 
either  bene6t  or  harm  it  according  to  the  pnrity  or  otherwise  of  their 
minds;  and  in  this  way  the  nature  of  the  parents,  or  some  of  tbeir 
marked  pecaliarities,  may  be  impressed  on  the  child.  The  feelings  of 
the  mother  also  have  this  effect,  and  any  strong  desire  or  aversion  that  she 
experiences  at  this  time,  that  strange  desire  or  aversion  is  very  often 
to  be  traced  in  her  offspring.  In  this  way  mental  and  moral  obarao- 
teristics  may  be  said  to  be  to  a  certain  extent  inheritable ;  and  hepe  we 
mnst  admit,  with  Weismaun,  predestination ;  but  any  one  with  only  asuper - 
ficial  grasp  of  the  docirine  of  re-incarnation  can  at  once  nnderstand  that 
the  Ego  of  the  child  ^bout  to  be  bom  produces  his  own  environmevt  in 
the  future,  and  for  such  predestination  he  and  the  parents  are  responsi- 
ble.   This  is  another  way  of  saying  that  we  create  our  own  destiny. 

The  foregoing  removes  the  difficulty  of  understanding  why  there 
IS  never  an  exact  reproduction  of  the  parent  in  the  child,  and  answers 
Weismann's  enquiry  :  *'  Why  is  the  offspring  never  an  exact  duplicate  of 
its  parents  ?  "  as  perhaps  it  might  be  (or  nearly  by  so)  if  there  were  no 
other  factor  concerned  in  Heredity  ;  and  this  explanation  may  also  be 
considered  to  satisfactorily  reply  to  his  further  enquiry  as  to  what 
forms  the  basis  of  the  constantly  occurring  individual  variations,  for 
which  neither  the  survival  of  the  fittest,  natural  and  artificial  selection 
nor  environment,  account,  however  much  these  factors  may  influence 
animal  life.  Environment,  however,  we  know  affects  human  character 
or  disposition  both  before  and  after  birth,  but  not  to  the  extent  implied 
in  the  above  enquiry. 

To  grasp  the  reality  and  the  necessity  of  the  theosophical  conten- 
tion '*  the  comparatively  small  differences  that  separate  the  physical 
bodies  of  men — all  being  externally  distinguishable  and  recognisable 
as  men — should  be  contrasted  with  the  immense  differences  that  sepa- 
rate the  lowest  savage  and  the  noblest  hninan  type  of  mental  and  moral 
capacities." 

Garry  the  enquiry  further  and  contrast  the  processes  of  evdation 
that  take  place  in  the  animal  kingdom  with  those  in  the  human 
kingdom,  and  it  is  at  once  apparent  that,  there  is  a  modifying  or 
determining  influence  at  work  in  the  reproduction  of  man  which  there 
does  not  appear  to  be  in  that  of  the  animal ;  and  that  therefore  wbat 
applies  to  the  one  cannot  be  applied,  that  is  in  exactly  ihe  same  way, 
to  the  other.    We  have  already  considered  this  influence  and  ita  eff^et 
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oD  man,  and  now  it  is  only  necessary  to  point  out  that  tbere  is  not  thai 
complete  analogy  between  his  kingdom  and  that  immediately  below  him 
as,  it  seems  to  me,  scientists  try  to  make  out ;  because  in  the  first  plaoe 
man's  form  is  only  continued  by  one  method  of  reprodactioa,  w„ 
s^raal  leprodaetion ;  whereas  in  the  animal  kingdom  reprodnetioa  is 
carried  on  asexnally  as  well  as  sexually,  also  by  gemmation  and 
mnUiplication  by  fission  ;  and  at  no  stage  in  the  hnmau  kingdom  is 
tbere  experienced  snch  phenomena  as  regeneration  of  parts  and 
alternate  generation.  Man,  however  low  he  may  be,  is  never  his 
own  *'  ancestor,  parent  and  offspring"  as  is  the  case  with  the  lowest 
forms  of  animal  life,  as  for  example  the  polyp  and  medusa.  In 
scientific  works  we  are  shown  a  diagram  revealing'*  a  polyp-shaped 
being  with  cruciform  tentacles,  on  which  its  discorerer,  Dngardin, 
beatowed  the  generic  name  of  cross-polyp,  or  stauiidium.  This 
animal,  growing  like  a  polyp  upon  a  st^ilk,  forms  above  its  lower 
cross,  gemmules  which  make  their  appearance  as  spherical  balls, 
gradosUy  assume  a  bell-like  shape,  and  detach  themselves  on  attain- 
ing the  strnctnte  and  form  of  a  Medusa  or  sea-nettle.  The 
Medusa  (termed  Gladonema  Badiatum)  is  thus  the  offspring  of  its  utterly 
dissimilar  parent,  the  stauridium ;  it  reproduces  itself  in  the  sexual 
method,  and  from  its  eggs  proceed  stauridia.  The  two  generationn  thus 
alternate ;  the  cross-polyp  is  an  intermediate  generation  in  the  develop* 
ment  of  the  Mednsa,  so  that  the  sexual  generation  never  originates 
directly  from  its  egg. 

Weismann  accounts  for  this  phenomenon  of  alternate  generation  by 
considering  that  here  "  two  germ-plasms  take  part  in  the  cycle  of 
development  of  the  species,  because  we  see  that  the  bud  of  the  polyp 
produces  a  Medusa  while  the  egg  or  ovum  of  the  Medusa  reprodaoes  a 
polyp.  Thui«  there  is  in  operation  a  primary  or  ancestral  germ-plaem, 
and  a  sub-division  of  it  termed  the.  accessory  germ-plasm,  and  these 
two  germ -plasms  differ  as  regards  the  vital  units  contained  within 
them,  viz.9  the  ids  and  determinants,  for  the  Medusa  is  provided  with 
a  namber  of  parts  and  organs  which  the  simple  polyp  does  not  possesSi 
and  the  periods  of  the  activity  of  these  vital  units  in  the  germ-plasmst 
aUsmating  with  one  another,  cause  this  alternation  of  generatioB." 
To  quote  him  in  another  place,  "These  two  kinds  of  germ-plasma 
ooBiiDuaily  pass  simultaneously  along  the  germ  tracks  (first  of  the  bud 
of  the  polyp,  which  is  the  original  form,  and  then  of  the  egg  of  the 
Medaaa)  and  each  of  them  becomes  active  in  turn." 

Passing  from  this  lowest  form  of  life  to  that  of  the  highest  animals, 
white  there  is  nothing  observable  in  the  shape  of  the  growth  of  mental 
and  moral  capacities  thero  is  evidence  of  the  growth  of  intelltgexioe, 
soeh  as  in  the  elephant,  but  there  is  no  individuality  about  it,  as  similar 
i&tdligeiice  is  evidenced  by  other  animals ;  and  thero  is  nothing  pro- 
dcMed  by  it  distiaguishing  it  as  being  the  intelligence  of  an  elephant 
and  not  that  of  a  horse — I  mean  as  there  is  in  the  case  of  man  as  re* 
fealed  in  the  different  works  he  is  able  to  produce*    InditMtiMly^ 
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however,  may  be  said  to  begin  to  show  itself  in  some  of  these  highest 
animais,  sach  as  perhaps  in  the  beaver  and  the  ant.  But  all  this  only 
goes  to  prove  Theosophy's  theory  of  the  involution  of  the  monad  or 
the  atom-soul  in  matter,  in  the  acquisition  of  self -consciousness,  which 
is  individuality,  and  the  physicist's  successful  efforts  in  so  carefully 
tracing  its  groupings  amid  primitive  forms  of  the  vegetable  and  animal 
kingdoms,  are  doing  much  to  establish   this  truth  beyond  contradiction. 

The  deduction  to  be  made  from  all  this  is  that  according  to  the 
kingdom  and  the  stage  of  development  arrived  at  therein,  nature  adopts 
different  methods  to  carry  on  her  evolutionary  work.  Animals  can  never 
possess  more  than  what  they  inherit  from  their  progenitors,  or  all  they 
do  possess  must  come  through  their  progenitors,  but  this  cannot  be  said 
in  regard  to  man.  An  intelligent  elephant  will  beget  an  intelligent 
elephant,  whereas  in  human  experience  we  know  that  a  comparative  fool 
Can  father  a  mighty  genius. 

Now  this  makes  it  evident  that  there  must  be  other  natural  laws, 
as  demonstrated  by  Theosophy,  brought  to  bear  in  the  evolution  of  the 
human  being,  for  which  the  animal  is  not  prepared,  and  consequently 
Heredity,  with  the  former,  must  mean  something  considerably  different 
from  Heredity  with  the  latter,  though  modern  science  seems  to  hold 
otherwise.  As  for  example  take  the  influence  of  environment.  Here 
is  a  case  observed  by  Darwin,  which  shows  how  adverse  circum* 
stances  differing  from  those  originally  provided  by  nature,  mean 
extermination  to  the  animal.  He  says  : — *^  I  find  from  ezpeii* 
ments  that  humble  bees  are  almost  indispensable  to  the  fertiliza- 
tion of  the  heart's-ease  (viola  tricolor),  for  other  bees  do  not  visit  this 
flower.  I  have  also  found  that  the  visits  of  bees  are  necessary  for  the 
fertilization  of  some  kinds  of  clover ;  for  instance,  20  heads  of  Dutch 
clover  (Trifolium  repens)  yielded  2,290  seeds,  but  20  other  heads,  protect- 
ed from  bees,  produced  not  one.  Again,  100  heads  of  red  clover 
(Trifolum  pratense)  produced  2,700  seeds,  bat  the  same  number  of 
protected  heads  produced  not  a  single  seed.  Humble  bees  alone  visit 
red  clover,  as  other  bees  cannot  reach  the  nectar.  It  has  been  suggest- 
ed that  moths  may  fertilize  the  clovers ;  but  I  doubt  whether  they 
could  do  so  in  the  case  of  the  red  clover,  from  their  weight  not  being 
Bufflctent  to  depress  the  wing-petals.  Hence  we  may  infer  as  hijghlj 
probable  that,  if  the  whole  genus  of  humble-bees  became  extinct  or  very 
rare  in  England,  the  heart's-ease  and  red  clover  would  become  very 
rare  or  wholly  disappear.  The  number  of  humble-bees  in  any  die* 
trict  depends  in  a  great  degree  on  the  number  of  field  mice  which 
destroy  their  combs  and  nests ;  and  Colonel  Newman,  who  has  long 
attended  to  the  habits  of  humble-bees,  believes  that  more  than  two* 
thirds  of  them  are  thus  destroyed  all  over  England.  Now  the  number 
of  mice  is  largely  dependent,  as  every  one  knows,  on  the  number  of 
cats ;  and  Colonel  Newman  says,  'near  villages  and  small  towns  I  hare 
found  the  nests  of  humble-bees  more  numerous  than  elsewhere,  wbidit 
I  ttfetribute  to  th^  number  of  cats  that  destroy  the  mice*    Hence  It  is 
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qaite  credible  that  the  presence  of  a  feline  animal  in  large  numbers  in  a 
district  might  determine,  throngh  the  intervention  first  of  mice  and 
then  of  bees,  the  frequency  of  certain  flowers  in  that  district.*  " 

Animals  do  not  possess  the  power  of  adaptability  like  man.  As  a 
role  the  latter  cannot  alter  his  environment  bat  he  can  alter  his  condition 
to  suit  his  circumstances,  so  that  here  again  he  practically  prescribes 
his  own  inheritance ;  and  with  him  it  cannot  be  merely  a  question,  of 
being  born  into  the  world  and  inheriting  whatever  his  immediate  and 
remote  physical  progenitors  have  to  pass  on  to  him.  To  repeat— they 
provide  the  material  with  which  his  body  is  formed,  and  according  to 
its  qnality  he  is  helped  or  handicapped  by  whatever  peculiarities, 
cfaaaracteriatics  and  tendencies  he  inherits  (as  already  explained),  and  is 
limited  thereby  in  the  expression  of  his  powers  ;  but  by  pure  living  and 
tfainking  ha  has  the  means  of  regenerating  his  body,  thus  rendering 
himself  better  able  to  combat  the  influences  of  the  external  world,  which, 
indeed,  is  the  main  object  of  his  evolution. 

A.  E.  Webb. 


THOUGHTS  ON  MESMERISM  AND  HYPNOTISM. 

THE  extraordinary  phenomena  so  long  connected  with  the  names  of 
Mesmer,  Eslon,  Puysegur,  and  others  who  brought  them  into  so 
much  prominence  towards  the  end  of  the  last  century  and  commence- 
ment of  the  present,  under  the  comprehensive  name  of  Mesmerism,  are 
well  known  to  have  created  quite  as  much  interest  of  late  years,  though 
under  a  different  heading.  But  their  nature  is  such  that  there  could 
scarcely  have  been  any  age  of  the  world  in  which,  under  some  of  their 
numerous  aspects,  they  have  not  strongly  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
curions,  the  scientific,  the  religious  or  the  mystic  enquirer  ;  so  that  the 
presentation  of  any  brief  notes  such  as  this  paper  may  contain,  may  not 
be  altogether  without  their  welcome  from  those  who  are  concerned-^ 
however  inadequate  the  said  notes  may  seem  in  the  eyes  of  deeper  stu- 
dents and  experimenters  than  the  writer. 

Yet  any  special  arrangement  of  such  notes  seems  not  very  easy, 
since  it  is  somewhat  perplexing  to  deal  in  a  perspicuous  manner  with  a 
subject  which  not  only  offers  so  large  a  field  for  enquiry,  but  the  out- 
lines of  which  are  at  present  necessarily  vague,  and  its  manifestations 
so  various  as  more  or  less  to  bewilder  the  investigator  in  regard  to  what 
doesy  and  what  does  not,  strictly  belong  to  any  special  branch  of  it. 
Many  learned  volumes  have  been  devoted  to  the  subject,  and  yet  it 
would  appear  that  as  yet  we  are  only  in  its  opening  phases  ;  but  in  what- 
ever ligbt  we  may  view  the  latter,  we  shall  always  do  well  to  bear  in 
Blind  the  oft-quoted  but  by  no  means  less  valuable  rule  of  Francis 
Bacon,  which  applies  as  well  to  other  things  in  connection  with  Theo- 
.sophy  and  occultism  as  it  can  do  to  this  one  in  particular.  For 
4beQiQ{iibiBts»  not  less  thaji  scientiats,  should  at  all  times  be  able  to  say 
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with  faim  that,  '*  We  have  8et  it  down  as  a  law  tooorselves,  ta  < 
things  to  the  bottom,  and  not  to  receive  upon  credit,  or  sejeot 
improbabilities,  until  there  hath  passed  a  dae  examination/' 

And,  in  regard  to  this  subject,  quite  as  much  as  in  most  others 
which  deal  with  extraordinary  manifestations,  the  oocnrrenoes  of  the  past 
century  have  shown  how  fully  we  may  coincide  with  the  sentiments  of 
Dr.  Andrew  Combe  who  was  of  opinion  that  of  all  methods  ostensibly 
employed  for  the  purpose  of  advancing  the  interests  of  scienoe  and 
promoting  the  accumulation  of  knowledge,  that  which  is  found  to  oos- 
sist  merely  in  the  supercilious  neglect  of  alleged  new  discoveries  and 
out-of-the-way  observations,  simply  on  the  grounds  that  they  differ 
from  what  is  already  known,  is  assuredly  among  the  worst.  It  imwt 
be  sufficiently  evident,  as  he  further  notes,  that  scientiste  are  far  too 
superficially  acquainted  with  the  constitution  of  nature,  and  move 
especially  of  that  which  is  commonly  understood  by  the  term  *'  animated  " 
nature,  for  them  to  be  able  to  decide,  a  priori,  that  which  can,  or 
that  which  cannot,  be  trae  regarding  the  mode  in  which  vital  opera- 
tions are  carried  on,  or  in  which  tbey  may  be  modified  by  relatively 
external  circumstances.  Theosophista,  more  perhaps  than  most  others, 
will  agree  with  him  that  we  are  bound  not  to  be  rash  in  rejecting, 
without  what  may  seam  a  sufficient  examination,  asserted  facts  and 
principles  which  may  be  brought  under  our  notice,  attested  by  men 
of  experience,  skill  and  integrity,  and  who  can  apparently  have  no 
motive  for  deception. 

If  the  experiences  of  tbeosophists  are  any  criterion,  they  may 
amply  concur  in  Dr.  Combes  idea  that  these  asserted  facts  and 
principles,  judged  by  the  standards  of  opinion  current  at  any  special 
epoch,  may  at  first  sight  appear  to  be  altogether  absurd  ;  but  it  by  no 
means  follows  that  they  are  really  so— for  it  then  becomes  a  question 
whether  the  standard  adopted  is  undoubtedly  a  correct  one.  For  it  is 
well  known  that  the  inductive  method  is  only  certain  when  we  are 
possessed  of  all  the  facts ;  and  since  this  can  rarely  be  the  case  with  a 
new  class  of  observations,  it  is  always  wise  to  re-compai'e  our  standaJi^ 
with  these  and  with  nature  in  every  possible  way,  before  we  assume 
either  to  be  demonstrably  true. 

Let  as  therefore  endeavour  to  proceed  in  the  spirit  of  ihe  ubove 
remarks  ;  and  as  a  foundation,  a  few  observations  of  a  more  or  less 
historical  nature  may  not  be  out  of  place. 

The  influence  exerted  by  some  one  person  upon  others  of  a 
temperament  in  a  peculiar  way  sensitive  thereto,  through  which  cir- 
cumstance the  first  is  in  an  apparently  abnormal  way  able  to  impose 
his  will  upon  the  others^  and  thereby  is  to  a  large  extent  able  to 
compel  the  performance  of  certain  actions  by  the  persons  so  influenced, 
is  certainly  no  new  art  or  modem  phenomenon — since  it  has  been 
known  and  practised  in  all  ages  and  places,  whether  understood  or  not. 
It  has  been  found  equally  at  home  in  the  temple  as  in  the  tented  Md— 
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in  ihe  mmt  AMrei  penetralift  of  the  fltMleBte  of  ihe  niagio  avte,  m  in  iiM 
flMffka4.>phKe  and  the  optn  streats.  Thus  it  nnst  be  yery  much  more 
eommon  than  many  lappose,  sinoe  it  can  by  no  means  be  confined  merely 
to  the  eeanoe-room,  oc  to  the  platform  whereon  the  itinerant  "  professor.' 
exhibits  its  powers  or  its  phenomena  for  the  amnsement  of  a  mixed 
aBdiasee*  In  snoh  works  as  £nnemoser*s  **  History  of  Msgic/'  there 
will  be  found  abondance  of  evidence  as  to  its  wide-spread  practice  in 
aDciant  times,  under  many  and  various  names.  It  has  been  called  '*  gla* 
moor"  or  "  faBcination/'  and  has  sometimes  passed  for  '*  possession  "  ; 
its  phenomena  have  been  looked  apon  as  the  effects  of  spells  or  enchant. 
meat,  and  we  may  well  conceive  that  it  was  one  of  the  most  potent 
auxiliaries  of  the  arts  known  collectively  as  sorcery. 

In  minor  degrees  we  are  all  more  or  less  subject  to  snoh  influences 
— ^tbeir  exercise  is  mutual.  It  matters  little  whether  we  call  the  act  of 
moving  another  person's  jndgment  to  acquiescence  in  some  course  of 
action  we  individually  propose,  by  such  names  as  **  persuasion  '^  or  *^  sug- 
gestion,*' or  whether  we  stigmatise  their  persistence  in  some  idea  or 
purpose  which  possibly  both  you  and  they  may  know  to  be  wrong,  as  a 
*' prejudice,"  for  in  each  case  there  is  an  element  at  work  which, 
though  it  may  not  specifically  enter  into  the  considerations  of  either  party, 
is  doubtless  the  real  principle  employed.  In  each  case  a  mind-foroB 
is  at  work,  whether  directed  against  some  other  mind  or  used  to  warp 
our  own ;  and  no  more  than  this  is  claimed  for  the  influence  called 
Mesmeric  or  Hypnotic.  By  its  aid  you  may  make  tfaousaufls  follow 
yoH  along  a  path  of  delusive  argument  or  false  promise  which  may 
even  eway  the  destiny  of  nations ;  or  you  may  impose  upon  your  own 
•time  some  brilliant  but  illusive  phantom  of  philosophy  or  of  science, 
which  future  times,  when  your  personal  presence  no  longer  avails  for 
its  support,  may  laugh  to  scorn,  branding  its  followers  as  dupes,  its 
leaders  as  impostors.* 

It  was  doubtless  by  the  exercise  of  some  such  power,  however 
uBeonsciously,  that  in  the  eleventh  century  Peter  the  Hermit 
wrought  all  Europe  into  a  wild  flame  of  blazing  enthusiasm — in 
whiofa  there  was  nothing  rational — for  the  rescue  of  the  figment  of 
religions  idealism  called  the  Holy  Sepulchre.  Then  it  was  that  men 
and  women,  and  even  boys  and  girls  who  wer^  the  merest  children, 
became  so  filled  with  the  mighty  influence  which  the  preacher's  fervid 
exaltation  had  called  forth,  that  they  deserted  their  homes  and  coun- 
tries in  tens  of  thousands,  to  face  misery,  privation  and  death  for  the 
sake  of  a  sentiment  as  illusive  as  it  was  pernicious. 

It  may  possibly  be  thought  that  the  citation  of  such  instances  as 
due  to  the  unconscious  exercise  of  an  occult  power  is  inadmissible,  that 
we  may  be  wrong  in  assigning  the  observed  efEects  to  the  operations  of 
snoh  an  unseen  agent  which,  until  late  years  at  ail  events,  was  almost 
uaivevsally  scouted  by  scientists  as  the  dream  of  charlatanio  imposture. 
'  *^f.  Niwda's  **  Astral  Light,"  p,  80.  "^^ 
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Bat  have  none  of  ns  ever  heatni,  perchance,  an  address  by  someone  upon 
a  sabject  with  which  we  had  bat  little  sympathy;  a  theme  which,  had 
it  been  put  before  ns  by  some  weakling,  would  hare  been  treated  with 
contempt,  and  to  which  we  yet  have,  when  duly  impressed  by  the  look, 
the  gestures,  or  the  manner  of  the  orator,  yielded  a  more  or  less  willing 
assent,  nay,  perhaps  been  so  entirely  convinced  for  the  time-being,  as 
to  merit  the  term  '*  converted  ?  "  and  yet  perhaps  afterwards,  when  calm 
reason  has  bngan  to  assert  itself  and  the  glamonr  has  begun  to  wear  off 
we  cannot  tell  what  it  was  which  so  mach  impressed  as.  There  is  not  a 
statement  but  what  you  doubt  its  bona-fides;  no  chain  of  specious  rea- 
soning but  what  yon  perceive,  perhaps  more  or  less  dimly,  its  illusive 
falsity  ;  and  yet,  withal,  you  feel  a  leaning  towards  conviction  in  the 
orator's  favour,  such  as  you  seem  to  know  is  not  founded  so  much  upon 
what  has  been  put  forward  by  him,  as  upon  the  influence  of  his  per- 
sonality. 

Almost  anyone  can  recall  numbers  of  such  instances,  and  somewhere 
there  is  a  story  about  a  fanatic  monk  of  the  middle  ages  who  preached 
after  the  manner  of  those  dark  days* — and  he  so  moved  the  crowds  of 
his  hearers  that  they  were  worked  np  to  the  greatest  enthusiasm.  They 
would  have. folio  wed  him  to  any  length,  for  they  were  overborne  by 
the  **  magnetism ''  in  his  voice,  his  look,  his  manner — ^in  fact,  by  all  Imt 
his  wordi^  for  these  not  one  in  a  thousand  of  his  audience  understood, 
becanse  he  'preached  in  the  latin  tonjw^  !  But  this  is  only  a  ease  were  bia- 
tory  repeats  itself ;  for  at  this  day  we  see  the  Salvationist,  the  religions 
revivalist  or  the  preacher  of  some  obscure  sect  or  fantastic  creed, 
equally  with  the  political  agitator  and  speaker,  using  the  same  uocon- 
.scious  power.  All  of  us  may  think  that  we  understand  it  more  of  lesa, 
but  how  many  are  there  who  can  prove  the  fact  by  giving  the  only 
irrefutable  demonstration — a  definite  method  and  formula  for  its  appli- 
cation, which,  upon  being  brought  to  the  test,  proves   undeniable  P 

Nevertheless,  almost  everyone  intuitively  feels  the  presence  of  this 
nnseen,  elusive,  mysterious  agent — before  the  power  of  which  some  will 
bend  like  the  storm-blown  reed,  whilst  others  feel  uonvinoed  against 
their  will»,  or  constrained  to  act  as  they  otherwise  would  not,  and  to 
do  such  things  at  the  bidding  of  someone  else,  as  they  would  never  do 
on  their  own  initiative.  Too  often,  by  its  aid  (whether  he  know  it  or 
not)  the  fraudulent  debtor  psych ologises  his  creditors  into  accepting  the 
most  transparent  excuses  in  place  of  the  moneys  which  they  feel  he  never 
means  to  pay  ;  and  at  the  same  time  he  so  saps  the  forces  of  their  will- 
power that  they  take  no  action  against  him.  And  then,  after  he  has 
successfully  done  the  "  pacific  slope,"  they  wonder  by  what  manner 
of  strong  delusion  "  the  dust  was  thrown  in  their  eyes.'' 

Such  effects  as  these  were  long  a  source  of  perplexity  and  wonder 
to  philosophers  and  moralists  ;  while  many  have  been  the  hypotheses 
as  to  Satanic  influence,  deroonism,  witchcraft,   and   similar  things,  that 

*  "  Chambers's  Pictorial  History  of  England/' 
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have  been  invented  to  acconnt  for  them*  There  have  been  a  ^eat  plenty 
«l  unthinking^  persons  who  have  denied  the  whole  as  a  mere  delnsion 
and  laughed  at  these  theorists  as  simply  beating  the  air;  but  snch  an 
attitude  is  entirely  beside  the  question.  Vac  much  the  same  class  of 
effects  are  to  be  seen  in  the  animal  world,  since  cases  of  serpent- 
fascination  and  similar  instances  are  well  known.  These  prove  that 
sDch  creatures  have  an  evident  power  of  influencing  their  victims  in 
some  inexplicable  way,  and  even  of  operating  upou  human  beings  in 
maoh  the  same  manner. 

Bat  it  has  rarely  happened  that  any  continually  recnrring  set  of 
phenomena,  which  seem  in  8ome  nieasare  capable  of  classiGcafciou,  if 
not  also  of  repetition  by  experiment,  have  not  at  length  reached  a  time 
when  some  one  would  lift  them  out  of  the  region  of  the  snpematnral  and 
attempt  their  scientific  explanation,  and  thence  their  practical  appHca- 
tion  for  human  benefit  and  advantage.  It  is  well  known  how  this  occurred 
in  the  present  instance,  when  the  first  in  modern  tiroes  to  attempt  the 
reduction  of  these  particular  phenomena  to  some  scientific  expression 
was  the  noted  Anton  Mesmer.  If  it  had  not  been  that  he  was  in  some 
sense  a  student  of  mystical,  as  well  as  simply  of  medical  subjects,  and 
had  apparently  dabbled  in  such  things  as  Astrology,  possibly  his  atten- 
tion might  not  have  been  so  forcibly  attracted  to  a  field  of  research 
which  is  so  eminently  calculated  to  appeal  to  the  imagination,  as  this  one 
we  are  dealing  with  undoubtedly  was«  And  though  the  title  of  his 
first  Thesis  concerning  the  subject  was  alone  sufficient  at  that  time 
to  gain  him  a  pronounced  reputation  for  visionary  pursuits,  ye4i  in  view 
ot  more  recent  discoveries,  the  theory  which  he  offered  was  not  by  any 
means  to  be  despised  as  it  was  by  his  learnedly  ignorant  (and  therefore 
sceptical)  contemporaries  and  their  prejudiced  successors. 

If  we  take  his  description  of  what  he  called  Animal  Magnetism,*  as 
it  is  to  be  found  in  almost  any  hand-book  on  the  subject,  much  of  what 
he  says  is  almost  word  for  word  appIic»EibIe  to  the  ether  of  space.  Thus 
he  says  that  it  is  the  medium  between  all  bodies,  terrestrial  and  celestial ; 
that  it  is  continuous,  so  as  to  leave  no  void,  its  subtility  admits  of  no 
comparison,  while  it  is  capable  of  receiving,  propagating,  communica- 
ting, all  the  impressions  of  motion.  In  speaking  of  the  action  which 
may  be  exercised  through  its  means  upon  one  body  by  another,  he 
says  that  it  takes  place  at  a  remote  distance,  without  the  aid  of  any  in- 
termediate body,  which  reminds  ns  of  the  part  which  the  ether  plays 
in  the  Marconi  telegraph. 

The  application  which  Mesmer  made  of  this  '*  fluid"  was  in  its 
specialised  form  as  Prdnaf  which  he  found  was  capable  of  being  directed 
by  the  will,  and  was  available  for  the  cure  of  disease.  This  idea  of 
applying  the  new  medium  for  such  purposes  had  arisen  from  the  use  of 
magnets  in  the  same  direction  long  previously  ;  for  it  is  Paracelsus  who 
is  eredited  with  having  rediscovered  the  occult  properties  of  the  magnet 
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—the  '*  bone  of  Uorna"  as  it  was  anciently  called  when,  many  coitaries 
earlier,  it  had  played  an  important  part  in  the  ancient  Theargic  myBteries 
— and  therefore  he  ninst  be  looked  upon  as  the  fonnder  of  the  later  school 
of  medical  raagnetists.*  Bat Mesmer  made  a  distinctly  new  departnre 
from  the  methods  of  his  immediate  predecessors,  becaase  he  depended 
not  so  mach  upon  magnets  as  npon  the  human  vital  fluid,  directed  io  a 
particular  manner.  In  a  similar  way  his  snccessors  have  made  still 
farther  variations,  developing  many  other  featnres  which  are  more  in 
accordance  with  the  elEects  already  adverted  to  in  the  preceding 
remarks.  To  distinguish  it  from  its  earlier  form,  they  have  given  their 
science  a  name  which  was  first  used  by  Dr.  Braid  of  Manchester,  in 
1843,  who  called  it  Hypnotism — a  title  lately  rendered  famous  by  the 
extraordinary  performances  and  experiments  of  Dr.  Charcot  and  others. 
Dr.  Braid  himself,  in  consequence  of  having  produced  the  hypnotic  state 
without  the  aid  of  a  second  person,  hastily  jumped  to  the  conclusion  so 
welcome  to  bis  medical  confreres^  that  Mesmer*s  Animal  Magnetism  did 
not  exist ;  but  the  experiments  of  Von  Reichenbach,  Dnpotet,  and  their 
followers,  appear  to  have  supported  Mesmei-'s  conclusions — for  they 
have  shown  that  the  agent  in  question  is  given  off  passively  by 
inanimate  objects^  but  actively  by  the  human  will,  which  can  as  easily 
surcharge  its  own  individual  vehicle,  as  the  body  of  another  person. 

If  ever  a  man's  life-work  was  suppressed  and  ignored  by  his 
contemporaries,  that  of  Von  Reichenbach  was  a  shamef  al  instance  of 
it ;  and  it  is  only  now — more  than  forty  years  after-^-that  a  tardy  and 
partial  recognition  of  it  is  in  progress.  Fortunately  his  researches 
were  not  of  a  nature  which  deteriorates  with  time.  In  the  course  of 
his  investigations,  he  found  that  the  more  sensitive  among  the 
subjects  whom  he  employed  could  detect  the  preseuce  of  what  he  called 
'*  Odyle,"t(^bich  was  the  more  comprehensive  name  he  gave  to  Mesmer*8 
fluid)  by  means  of  a  sense  not  manifested  in  more  ordinary  people.  This 
enabled  them,  when  in  the  dark,  to  see  dim  flames  and  waves  of  light 
issuing  from  the  poles  of  a  magnet.  The  experiments  suggested  by 
this  discovery  can  be  made  so  numerous  and  varied  as  to  afford  the 
most  satisfactory  and  conclusive  proof  as  to  the  reality  of  the 
phenomena.  Among  those  which  were  tried  was  one  in  which  a 
horseshoe  magnet  was  so  adjusted  upon  a  table,  that  the  poles  were 
directed  upwards,  and  the  armature  or  **  keeper  "  of  the  magnet  was  then 
removed.  Under  these  circumstances  the  sensitive  subject,  from  a  distance 
of  ten  feet,  saw  what  appeared  to  be  flames  issuing  from  the  instrument ; 
but  when  the  bar  of  soft  iron  called  the  armature  was  applied  to  the  poles 
the  flames  disappeared — but  reappeared  when  it  was  again  removed. 
Other  and  more  sensitive  subjects  saw  the  flames  continuously,  whether 
the  armature  was  in  contact  or  not  ;  but  in  the  first  case  they  were  faint, 
in  the  last  much  stronger,   while   in  the  two  instances   their  disposition 
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w«B  different.  Bat  the  experimenter  was  not  satisfied  to  let  the  matter 
rest  at  this ;  for  he  conceived  that  if  there  was  aotnallj  any  liglit  pres- 
ent, it  shonld  prove  amenable  to  the  laws  of  optics.  Accordingly  he 
placed  a  powerfal  lens  in  such  a  manner  that  it^  might  bring  the  light 
of  these  flames  to  a  focas  npon  a  certain  point  of  the  wall  of  the  room. 
Bot  the  sensitive  person  at  once  saw  the  light  where  it  onght  to  have 
been  fonnd;  and  when  the  axis  of  the  lens  was  shifted,  never  failed  to 
point  out  the  right  spot.* 

This  pecnliar  etheric  flnid,  which  Yon  Reichenbach  ascertained  to 
issne  also  from  the  poles  of  crystals  and  the  wires  of  the  voltaic  pile, 
was  called  by  him  **  Odic  Force  "  ;  and  in  the  further  prosecntion  of 
his  experiments  it  appeared  to  possess  negative  and  positive  chai*ac- 
^eristics,  after  the  manner  of  the  common  magnets  where  the  positive 
corresponds  t6  the  north  pole  of  the  earth,  and  the  negative  to  the 
sontb.  As  might  have  been  anticipated,  he  also  found  that  the  haman 
hand  gives  ont  tliissame  force;  and  that  the  right  baud  gives  ont  the 
negative  odyle,  the  left  the  positive  variety.  Hence  his  more  sensitive 
subjects  recognised,  in  the  dark,  the  appearance  of  dim  flames  proceed* 
ing  from  the  tips  of  the  operator's  fingers.  It  was  afterwards  found 
that  the  characteristics  of  the  currents  exhibited  by  the  hands  were  also 
shown  by  the  whole  body  ;  since  the  entire  right  side  of  the  body 
manifested  negative  Od,  while  the  left  showed  the  positive  current* 

Other  clairvoyants  say  that  they  perceive  a  blue  ethereal  flame  pro- 
ceeding from  the  hands  of  the  operator,  and  that  the  same  is  transferred 
to  any  object — such  as  a  glass  of  water  — if  the  mesmerist  so  desires. 
That  such  is  the  case  has  been  demonstrated  by  Dr.  Testef  for  he  found 
that  when  a  number  of  exactly  similar  glasses  were  equally  filled  with 
w^ater,  and  one  of  them  was  thus  magnetised,  the  person  experimented 
upon  never  failed  to  distinguish  the  one  so  charged,  from  the  others. 
Dr.  Charcot  did  much  the  same  with  a  pack  of  white  cards,  upon  one 
of  which  he  had  imagined  a  portrait  ;  and  it  was  found  that  however 
the  cards  were  shuffled,  the  subject  always  pointed  out  the  right  one. 
It  thus  appears  that  all   these  experiments  are   mutually  confirmatory. 

But  the  most  extraordinary  experiments  are  those  where  the 
conscionsness  of  the  subject  is  to  all  appearance  transferred  to  some 
inanimate  object,  and  there  is  no  sensation  apart  from  it.  When  this 
is  the  case,  the  consciousness  may  be  transferred,  say,  to  a  hat,  which 
is  then  taken  into  another  room ;  and  though  pins  may  then  be 
stuck  into  the  person  operated  on,  he  will  not  feel  them.  Then  let 
anyone  go  into  the  other  apartment  and  8tick  a  pin  into  the  hat ;  where- 
upon the  person  immediately  feels  it  and  cries  out  accordingly — an 
experiment  which  is  said  to  have  been  performed  by  a  Melbourne  branch 
of  the  Theosopliical  Society. 

The  same  sort  of  test  id  also  reported  as  having  been  made  by  the  Paris 
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hypnotittts,  bat  in  a  di£Eerent  waj.  They  took  a  photographic  Jiega« 
tive  of  the  subject,  cansed  him  to  believe  that  he  had  no  feelings  apart 
from  it,  and  removed  it  into  another  room,  as  in  the  instance  of  the  hat ; 
bat  in  this  case  they  scratched  a  pin  across  the  face  of  the  photo.  The 
snbject  of  the  experiment  not  only  felt  the  pain  of  the  scratch  on  his 
own  face,  bat  there  also  appeared  the  mark  of  the  scratch  thei^oo, 
which  corresponded  with  that  on  the  picture. 

Since  all  forces  are  bnt  so  many  variations  of  the  one  force,  it 
fbllows  that  there  is  a  connection  between  the  ordinary  electric  current 
of  our  telegraph  wires,  and  the  magnetic  flaid  of  the  mesmerists,  or 
the  Odyls  of  Von  Reich enbach  and  Dapotet.  Mallet's  experiment, 
which  corroborates  that  of  Pirani  in  1878,  showed  that  electricity  is 
under  the  influence  of  gravitation,  and  must,  therefore,  have  some 
weight.  A  copper  wire,  with  its  ends  bent  downwards,  was  snspended 
at  the  middle  to  one  of  the  arms  of  a  delicate  balance,  and  the  ^nds  of 
the  wire  dipped  into  some  mercury.  When  the  current  of  a  strong 
battery  was  passed  through  the  wire  by  the  intervention  of  the 
mercury,  the  arm  to  which  the  wire  was  attached,  although  accurately 
balanced  by  a  counterpoise,  sensibly  tended  downwards;  and  this 
notwithstanding  the  resistance  produced  by  the  mercury.  Now  that 
which  has  weight  mast  contain  tangible  matter,  and  this  will  exhibit 
the  common  properties  of  matter  as  it  is  found  elsewhere ;  so  that  we 
can  easily  understand  why  Prof.  Alexander  Bain  seems  to  regard 
electricity  as  molecular  or  atomic  in  its  nature.  Its  material  character 
is  farther  seen  when  we  come  to  find  what  qaantity  of  it,  at  a  given 
voltage  or  intensity,  will  pass  through  a  wire  of  a  known  thickness,*  for 
in  this  case  we  apply  exactly  the  same  sort  of  calculation  as  we  should 
use  if  the  wire  were  a  pipe,  and  the  electric  fluid  water.  All  this  goes 
to  prove  that  the  electric  fluid  is  either  a  stream  of  infinitely  subtle 
though  not  the  less  material  particles,  or  else  that  it  is  a  current  of 
etheric  vibrational  energy  conveying  such,  and  only  differin^^  from  its 
base,  the  luniiniferous  ether  (or  possibly  the  Astral  Fluid  of  the 
Kabalists),  by  the  circumstances  attending  ifs  production. 

{To  be  concluded,) 

Samcel  Stdart* 
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HOW  TO  LIVE  THE  BEST  LIFE  WITH  OUR  ENVIRONMENTS. 

HOW  best  to  live  oar  ]ife  is  a  pertinent  qaestion  that  should  engage 
oar  earnest  attention  ;  for  one  cannot  prevent  a  feeling  of  wonder* 
ment,  eometimes  asking, — Why  are  wa  living  in  this  material  world,  in 
material  bodies,  with  defective  brain  facolties  that  appear  to  fetter 
eveiy  action  daring  oar  earthly  existence,  and  with  nnmanageable 
material  sarroandings  ?  Especially  as  we  are  taught  from  onr  child- 
hood that  this  existence  is  bat  a  temporary  or  passing  phase  of  the 
real  life  that  humanity  has  to  pass  through,  in  order  to  prepare  it  for 
the  life  that  is  to  last  forever  in  another  sphere^  nnencnmbered  with 
either  bodies  or  material  snrronndings. 

If  this  teaching  is  true,  then  the  qaestion  of  how  we  can  live  the 
best  practical  life  here,  to  prepare  us  for  oar  f atnre  career,  is  one  of 
great  importance,  that  should  engross  all  our  faculties  to  prevent  wast-^ 
ing  either  onr  time  or  efforts  in  obtaining  a  clear  understanding  of  the 
best  means  and  way  to  most  readily  accomplish  oar  task  :  therefore  the 
first  thing  we  require  is  to  ascertain  what  is  the  best  life  we  should  aim 
at  before  we  can  decide  what  to  do. 

The  "  Ancient  Wisdom  "  tells  us  thst  the  main  purpose  of  earthly 
existence  for  humanity,  is  to  evolve  and  cultivate  a  conscience^  or  a  know- 
ledge of  good  and  evil,  to  enable  mankind  to  discriminate  and  choose 
the  right  from  the  wrong  ;  making  conscience  act  as  a  mentor  in  all 
actions  and  conditions  of  life.  For  this  purpose  man  is  endowed  with  a 
material  brain  faculty  of  conscientiousness,  that  is  more  or  less  authori- 
tative to  individuals  as  it  has  been  used  and  cultivated  ;  for  our  daily 
existence  maltipliei  experience  by  our  actions  of  trial  and  error,  until 
we  have  been  taught  by  stem  lessons  of  suffering,  that  ease  and  com- 
fort of  the  body  aro  but  poor  substitutes  for  honesty,  truth  and  goodness. 

The  faculty  of  conscientiousness  gives  the  sense  of  >good  and  evil  ; 
of  truth  and  falsehood  ;  of  right  and  wrong  ;  of  honesty  and  dishonesty  ; 
while  the  larger  the  organ  is,  the  more  vivid  is  the  feeling  ;  but  even 
when  it  is  small,  it  is  the  only  gauge  the  individual  has  to  govern  all 
thoughts  and  actions  by  ;  it  therefore  requires  to  be  studied,  for  it  acts 
as  a  mentor  in  all  life's  duties. 

Another  important  object  is  to  improve  our  Ego,  or  Soul,  outward- 
ly represented  to  others  by  onr  character,  to  fit  us  for  higher  and  better 
associations  and  works  of  usefulness.  At  present  our  view  of  these 
higher  things  is  limited  by  the  narrow  glimpses  we  get  of  another  sphere 
by  the  organ  of  ideality  (imagination  we  call  it)  which  apparently  func- 
tions independently  of  our  five  senses,  and  thus  brings  us  memories  of 
things  seen  by  our  mental  vision. 

The  higher  thoughts  in  everyone  are  always  in  advance  of  actions, 
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no  matter  how  bright  and  active,  or  how  dull  and  lifeless  the  general 
organization  may  be ;  therefore  if  all  persons  endeavour  to  act  up  to 
their  highest  ideals  they  will  be  on  the  high  road  to  improvement,  both 
morally  and  spiritually. 

Higher  and  better  things  are  to  be  taken  in  a  comparative  sense,  as 
they  are  limited  by  the  evolutionary  ideality  of  the  individual.  No  one 
can  think,  or  do,  better  than  these  faculties  are  developed  and  allow, 
such  as  conscientiousness,  spirituality,  ideality,  and  benevolence  ;  though 
all  these  organs  can  be  improved  and  their  activity  increased  by  culti- 
vation. 

The  best  life  to  live  will  be  to  do  the  greatest  amonnt  of  service  we 
can  for  the  benefit  of  the  largest  number  of  our  fellow-creatures  ;  to 
keep  the  greatest;  command  over  ourselves,  under  all  circumstances  ; 
to  constantly  aim  at  performing  the  highest  ideals  that  can  be  conceived 
individually  and  to  work  at  remedying  whatever  defects  of  character 
are  inherent  in  ourselves.  This  problem  will  differ  with  each  individual, 
as  each  one  differs  somewhat  in  organization  and  environments  from 
everyone  else,  so  the  question  must  be  solved  singly  to  suit  the  personal 
variation,  although  the  end  in  view  to  be  attained  is  the  same. 

Every  Ego  has  innate  defects  of  character  to  remedy,  so  one  pur- 
pose of  life  is  the  building  up  of  a  well-balanced  character  by  outgrow- 
ing the  defects  brought  over  from  previous  lives. 

The  building  of  character  proceeds  from  within,  so  the  need  of 
improvement  must  be  felt  by  an  individual  before  progress  of  any  value 
can  be  made  ;  afterwards  all,  or  any,  outside  aid  may  be  recognised 
and  accepted.  On  right  living  depends  the  happiness  or  misery  of  the 
present  life,  as  also  any  future  existence  (for  '*  as  we  sow  so  we  shall 
reap  "),  whether  the  new  life  has  to  be  passed  on  a  material  planet,  or 
on  a  spiritual  plane.  The  future  must  depend  very  much  on  the  use  we 
make  of  our  present  opportunities  relative  to  our  fellow* creatures  as 
well  as  the  improvement' effected  in  our  own  characters*  ^ 

One  of  the  most  impoi*tant  duties  devolving  upon  6ach  person  is  to 
correct  his  or  her  innate^defects,  for  if  they  are  not  altered  in  this  life, 
and  re-incarnation  is  true,  then  the  trouble  and  drawback  attached  to 
them  is  repeated  in  the  next  life.  Also  if  this  is  not  done,  any  progress 
towards  perfection  is  curtailed  and  limited  by  the  cramping  caused  by 
such  defects,  deficiencies  or  excesses  :  excitability  requires  curbing  ;  pro- 
crastination needs  altering  ;  secretiveness  requires  amending ;  temper 
wants  governing ;  egotism  stands  in  need  of  correction,  etc.— ^all  these 
and  many  others  tend  to  prevent  progress  towards  what  the  mind  realizes 
as  better  and  higher  things. 

Every  life  rightly  lived  is  an  unfolding  of  more  and  better  qualities 
than  it  started  with  (i.e.,  using  properly  the  talent  or  talents  entrusted 
to  the  ego),  for  the  potentialities  of  perfection  exist  within  each  person, 
awaiting  further  development,  and  any  improvement  that  is  made  is 
transmissible  to  succeeding  generations.     Life  may  be  compared   to  a 
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school  wherein  men  are  the  pupils,  Nature  the  teacher,  and  experience 
one  of  the  assistants ;  the  object  being  to  bring  oat  the  individnal  traits 
of  character,  not  in  imitation  of  others,  for  that  which  gives  zest  and 
interest  to  life  is  the  individaality  of  the  units.  There  seems  no  limit 
to  one*s  ability  to  do  good,  and  once  the  secret  of  helping  others  is  dis- 
covered,  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  found  to  be  within  ourselves.  All 
real  growth  is  from  within,  and  we  value  most  that  which  we  already 
know* 

Each  person  has  some  special  characteristics  to  be  culiivat'cd,  while 
the  power  and  influence  of  every  individual  upon  others  is  no  doubt  much 
more  than  is  often  imagined,  as  npon  everyone  we  come  in  contact  with, 
from  the  yonngest  to  the  oldest,  we  leave  an  impression  for  good  or 
evil.  All  defects  of  organization  have  mostly  to  be  discovered  by  per- 
sonal experience  and  suffering,  covering  a  considerable  portion  of  each 
life-time»  before  they  can  be  remedied ;  unless  we  are  fortunate  enough 
to  have  them  pointed  out  by  others.  These  defeats  consist  in  the  qaality 
and  quantity  of  the  brain  ;  sluggishness  or  excitablity  of  temperament  ; 
or  au  excess  or  deficiency  of  action  of  one  or  more  of  the  facalties  of  the 
brain,  when  acting  singly  or  in  combination  with  the  others  ;  these  all 
require  to  be  brought  into  working  harmony  to  allow  of  the  greatest 
progress  being  made  by  each  individual. 

Another  great  purpose  of  life  is  to  evolve  and  develop  the  germ  of 
the  divine  Love  that  is  in  each  of  us,  for  this  Love  is  the  elemental  law 
of  all  Being,  in  God,  in  man,  and  in  all  animated  nature.  To  develop  this 
germ  properly,  every  person  most  act  for  himself,  free  of  all  direction, 
under  the  guidance  of  conscience,  for  this  will  guide  us  aright  up  to 
the  height  of  our  respective  developments,  if  we  will  pay  the  requisite 
attention  to  its  promptings.  The  only  way  the  world  ever  learned  any« 
thing  relating  to  the  love  of  God,  has  been  through  exercising  love  to 
man,  or  brotherhood.  Love  begets  unselfishness,  and  this  power  goes 
out  as  charity,  helpfulness,  self-abnegation,  and  in  spending  oneself  to 
benefit  others,  without  hoping  or  thinking  of  praise  or  reward. 

While  life  continues  love  lasts,  and  should  be  strong  enough  to 
act,  as  well  as  talk ;  also  to  give  an  intense  desire  for  the  service  of  our 
fellowmen  and  be  always  on  the  watch  for  an  opportunity  to  render  iU 
Unfortunately  love  is  so  mixed  with  Inst  that  hot  few  persons  realize 
the  full  force  of  the  altruistic  feeling.  We  require  to  find  out  how  to  ase 
all  our  faculties  to  the  greatest  advantage  without  injury  to  anyone  ;  ex- 
perience having  taught  us  that  the  lower  pleasures  swamp  all  higher 
aspirations. 

After  love,  should  come  knowledge,  for  to  be  of  use  man  must  have 
some  knowledge  of  the  plane,  or  planet,  he  works  on,  and  the  more  he 
leama  the  more  useful  he  will  be.  Besides,  it  is  necessary  to  know  what 
be  is  striving  for,  as  the  goal  of  his  living  ;  also  to  obtain  a  governing 
power  over  the  lower  and  selfish  propensities,  so  as  to  keep  them  in  sub- 
jection to  the  higher  sentiments,  and  thus  evolve  better  thoughts  and 
actions,     I^et  us  then  tal^  our  stand  upon  the  actual  facts   of  life,  and 
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ascertain  how  we  may  turn  them  to  our  own  advantage ;  and  this  plan  has 
a  great  recommendation  in  a  broad  view  of  the  basis  on  which  life  is 
founded,  and  thus  makes  us  turn  to  Mother  Nature  to  find  the  Law  on 
which  the  whole  realm  of  animated  beings  is  founded,  man  being  no 
exemption  or  specialty. 

Our  characters  require  to  be  governed  by  perfect  self-control,  in  tem- 
per, thought  and  emotions,  so  as  to  command  nerve,  mind,  and  desire,  so 
that  whatever  we  may  have  to  witness,  to  hear,  or  perform,  our  control 
shall  be  absolute  over  all  our  bodily  functions.  Another  requisite  is 
calmuess,  or  the  absence  of  excitability,  to  prevent  worry  and  depres- 
sion over  the  small  ills  of  life,  for  nothing  is  more  fatal  to  progress  than 
ceaseless  worrying  over  trifles*  Try  to  maintain  unruffled  calm  of 
mind  in  everything  at  all  times.  Withal  comes  single-mindedness,  to 
distinguish  not  only  between  useful  and  useless  work,  but  between  the 
different  kinds  of  useful  work,  so  as  not  to  fritter  away  time  in  labonring 
at  unworthy  objects. 

We  are  all  endowed  with  bodies  to  fit  us  for  our  earthly  and 
material  experience,  which  points  to  their  nse  being  necessary  as  a 
stepping-stone  to  a  higher  development.  This  body  is  often  weak  and 
defective  through  errors  of  living,  either  of  our  progenitors  or  of  onr- 
selves  ;  these  errors  require  to  be  rectified  by  correct  hygiene  and  moral 
living,  in  accordance  with  the  ascertained  laws  of  health*  Health  ia 
often  described  as  the  soul  which  animates  all  the  enjoyments  of  ]ife» 
that  would  fade  and  become  tasteless  without  it.  As  we  live  physically, 
80  is  determined  the  health  and  strength  of  the  body,  for  the  material 
food  we  eat,  and  the  air  we  breathe,  control  the  quantity,  quality,  and 
circulation  of  the  blood  which  regulates  the  fitness  of  the  body  for  its 
work,  as  also  of  the  mind. 

The  main  requirements  for  a  nseful  life  are,  a  strong  healthy  body, 
of  good  quality  and  activity,  with  a  well-balanced  brain,  having  all  the 
social  faculties  well  developed,  to  give  force  and  impetus  to  both 
thought  and  action.  Experience  is  constantly  teaching  us  how  neces- 
sary moderation  is  for  health  purposes,  in  breathing,  exeroise,  eating, 
drinking,  pleasure,  sexuality,  in  fact  in  all  and  everything ;  for  any 
excess  is  bound  to  be  atoned  for  by  suffering,  and  sometimes  premature 
death,  with  more  or  less  failure  in  evolutionary  progress* 

We  should  always  bear  in  mind  that  man  cannot  grow,  physically, 
more  than  nature  allows,  yet  bis  growth  is  gradual,  silent  and  continn- 
ous,  under  natural  conditions ;  so  it  is  with  mental  and  spiritual 
growth  ;  whereas  if  a  forcing  process  is  adopted,  the  result  is  a  half- 
barren  one  ;  for  nature  will  not  yield  her  richest  treasures  out  of  season, 
nor  suffer  any  infringement  of  her  laws  with  impunity.  Whatever 
laws  we  break,  we  must  pay  the  penalty  for,  in  our  own  individual 
person.  Each  one  must  struggle  for  knowledge  to  make  it  his  own  ;  that 
is  a  reason  why  no  other  person's  experience  ia  very  beneficial,  for  each 
Ego  has  its  own  career  of  action,  or  destiny,  to  work  out,  which 
requires  its  own  personal  experience  to  profit  by.    Also  each  particalar 
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tfttge  of  life  has  its  own  pnrpose  to  serTe^  ihongh  in  the  earlier  years 
self  is  tlie  greatest  troable  to  subdue  or  gOY«mi  and  it  oontinues  to 
engross  most  of  the  attention  of  eaoh  unit,  until  the  autumn  of 
life  sets  in. 

In  connection  with  bealthi  we  most  not  overlook  the  fact  that 
late  honrs  exhaust  the  reservoir  of  life  too  fast,  like  burning  a  candle 
at  both  ends  simnltaneonsljr.  Neither  shonld  we  forget  the  old  adage, 
ibat*  "  cleanliness  is  next  to  godliness,"  as  it  certainly  is  an  indispens- 
able aid  to  good  living,  which  our  own  experience  confirms  in  everyday 
life.  If  we  desire  to  appear  at  our  best  at  any  time,  we  bathe  and 
ohange  our  .attire  for  something  cleaner  and  better,  as  we  instinctively 
feel  more  amiable,  intelliigent  and  better  tempered,  with  more  mental 
ability  to  respond  to  higher  sensations,  than  in  ordinary  garb. 

Man  is  a  creature  with  an  infinite  number  of  wants  latent  in  his 
organism,  and  as  the  lower  ones  are  satisfied  the  higher  ones  awaken  and 
clamor  for  satisfaction  ;  these  never  ending  wants  are  the  spurs  that 
drive  the  race  onward  along  the  path  of  progress.  But  it  is  necessary 
that  the  lower  wants  be  first  attended  to  before  the  higher  ones  can 
awaken,  for,  as  a  rnle,  these  latter  do  not  awake  until  the  bodily  wants 
of  food,  warmth  and  shelter,  have  been  abundantly  satisfied.  Mrs.  Gas- 
kell  in  her  book,  "  Ruth,"  says  :  '*  The  daily  life  into  which  people  are 
born,  and  into  which  they  are  absorbed  before  they  are  aware,  forma 
daima  which  only  one  in  a  hundred  has  moral  strength  enongh  to  despise 
and  to  break,  until  the  right  time  comes,  when  au  inward  aeoessity  for 
independent  action  arises,  which  is  superior  to  alljontward  convention* 
alities." 

Every  individual  has  to  undergo  the  same  process  of  evolution 
from  birth  to  old  age,  as  the  race  itself,  and  each  age  has  its  own 
special  duty  or  evolution.  As,  youth  for  nutrition,  growth,  freedom 
and  pleasure ;  manhood  for  action,  generation,  care  of  and  providing 
for  home,  family  and  the  future ;  old  age  for  realization  of  the  experi- 
ence of  life,  so  as  to  condense  and  digest  the  acquired  knowledge  into 
wisdom  that  may  be  imparted  as  counsel  for  the  guidance  and  use  of 
sncceeding  generations  ;  also  to  prepare  by  thoughtful  meditations  for 
the  changes  and  contingencies  of  a  future  life.  If  either  of  these  natural 
periods  of  growth  are  forced,  then  abnormal  and  unsatisfactory  action 
ensues ;  for  nature  performs  every  work  in  proper  time  and  order,  with- 
out hurry  or  confusion. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  the  proper  training  of  the  young  deter- 
mines the  direction  of  the  faculties  of  the  brain,  as  witness  the  success 
of  Dr.  Bamardo  with  the  neglected  slum  children  of  Britain,  who  with 
the  worst  apparent  material  to  work  upon,  utilizes  ninety-eight  per 
cent,  of  those  under  his  care  in  making  them  into  good,  average  citizens. 
If  every  child  was  taught  self-restraint,  and  to  exercise  habitual  kind- 
ness to  others  from  infancy,  it  would  be  of  greater  value  than  anything 
else  in  the  way  of  education,  as  it  would  root  out  the  worst  kind  of 
selfishness. 
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We  might  then  see  a  solation  of  many  of  oar  social  problems,  and 
rear  a  race  of  not  only  physically  powerful,  bat  hamane  men  and  women. 
Training  the  yonng  physiologieally  to  obserFe  the  health  laws,  with 
moderation  io  using  and  doing  everything,  both  physically  and  mental* 
ly,  is  absolutely  requisite  for  right  Hying.  Some  trade,  handicraft,  or 
profession,  is  also  necessary  for  each  unit  to  learn,  but  it  shonid  be  snited 
to  the  organism  and  development  of  each,  to  enable  one  to  provide  the 
requisite  food,  shelter  and  clothing  for  a  family  and  home,  as  ako  for 
the  educational  advantages  of  the  offspring. 

It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  youth  needs  noise  and  movement 
for  the  expenditure  of  its  excess  of  vitality,  when  healthy.  It  needs 
also  to  store  up  pictures  of  what  it  sees,  facts  of  what  it  hears  and 
knows,  and  thoughts  of  what  it  imagines,  as  a  provision  for  the  days  of 
old  age  to  meditate  upon,  to  be  reviewed  when  the  time  of  activity  is  re- 
placed  by  a  quiet  seat  by  the  homely  fireside.  The  improvements  here- 
in mentioned  require  time  to  accomplish,  like  every  natural  growth,  bo 
it  seems  necessary  that  each  person  should  live  the  full  term  of  years  to 
attain  the  perfection  generally  granted  to  old  age,  and  to  remedy  the  hind- 
rances that  the  animal  and  selfish  propensities  exercise  in  the  earlier 
stages  of  life. 

To  earnest  intelligent  persons  a  healthy  old  age  must  be  the 
happiest  part  of  life,  as  it  is  in  the  autumn  of  life  only  that  human 
beings  can  exercise  and  enjoy  their  mental  faculties  with  pleasure  and 
satisfaction^  It  is  only  as  we  attain  old  age  that  we  can  divest  our- 
selves of  the  tangle  of  business  and  everyday  worries.  Aft^er  the  busy 
time  of  life  is  past  we  have  little  to  manage  (as  the  saying  is)  and  the 
world  allows  age  the  privilege  of  speaking  the  truth  without  talking 
offence ;  for  age  has  ^o  little  to  ask  in  the  way  of  consideration  that  it 
takes  its  way  without  using  that  tact  and  diplomacy  which  controls 
earlier  years,  and  all  the  material  relations  with  other  people.  Old  age 
eliminates  the  selfish  tendencies,  and  gives  a  desire  to  impart  the 
experience  that  has  been  garnered  (ofttimes  under  adverse  conditions), 
for  the  benefit  of  those  who  will  follow  after.  There  are  but  f^w  per- 
sons who,  having  lived  a  long  life,  have  not  broadened  out  and  become 
more  liberal  and  tolerant  in  their  views,  through  the  teaching  of  experi- 
ence, and  thus  learnt  the  important  lesson  of  the  right  estimate  of  life. 

Age  seems  to  be  a  primary  necessity  for  fully  improving  character, 
as  self  dominates  the  earlier  periods,  but  at  three  score  years  and  ten  this 
element  of  conceit  and  self -appreciation  generally  merges  in  a  love  of 
humanity  and  a  desire  to  benefit  others.  This  feeling  shows  itself  in  the 
countenance  by  beautifying  it,  and  changes  the  activity  of  many  of  the 
faculties  into  consideration  for  other  persons. 

If  by  a  good  constitution  propet-ly  husbanded,  any  person  roaches  to 
an  age  of  eighty  or  ninety  years,  then  he  or  she  becomes  the  centre  of 
admiring  friends  and  an  object  of  the  deepest  interest  to  them  all,  for 
the  kindly  feelings  beam  out  from  the  fu^e  and  proclaim  IJniverial 
Brotherhood  i^nd  peace  to  all  men, 
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The  secret  of  longevity  has  been  often  discussed,  and  many 
snggestions  have  been  given  how  to  attain  it,  by  persons  who  have  passed 
the  allotted  age  of  the  Psalmist.  These  hints  mostly  Bgree  in  the  necessity 
of  moderation  in  all  things;  of  keeping  an  active  mind  and  an  interest 
iusome  special  pnrsnit,  studying  and  observing  a  trae  philosophy  of  life ; 
of  never  wasting  energy  by  regretting  the  past  or  fearing  the 
fotare,  of  making  the  best  of  the  present  and  of  preserving  freedom 
of  mind  from  all  superstitions,  which  only  harass  mentality. 

There  is  however  a  drawback  to  old  age  in  the  loss  of  relatives  and 
friends  through  surviving  them,  also  in  a  general  inability  to  make  new 
ones  to  replace  those  that  are  lost.  But  it  affords  time  to  meditate  on 
the  best  way  to  live  and  the  readiest  way  to  rectify  the  hereditary  de- 
fects of  character  for  the  guidance  of  others ;  as  also  how  to  do  the  most 
good  with  the  least  injury  to  those  dependent  upon  us.  In  order  to 
advise  all  to  put  their*  creed  into  their  deeds,  and  never  ppeak  with 
double  tongue,  but  to  lead  the  best  life,  it  is  necessary  first  to  think  the 
best  thoughts,  as  thoaght  is  the  basis  of  all  action. 

William  Rout. 


^beo0opb^  in  all  %m^6. 


EUROPE. 

London,  November  30, 1899. 

The  future  homo  of  the  European  Section  and  the  Blavatsky  Lodge  has 
not  been  settled  quite  so  easily  as  was  at  first  imagined,  and  the,  choice 
that  was  at  first  made  of  Old  Burlington  Street  has  been  relinquished,  but 
happily  in  favour  of  still  more  desirable  premises  in  the  very  pick  of  the 
neighlx>urho(>d  where  learned  societies  most  do  congregate.  At  the  moment 
•of  writing,  the  necessary  legal  steps  are  being  taken  to  secure  a  most  suita- 
ble  suite  of  rooms  in  Albermarle  St.,  where  offices,  library,  reading  room, 
conversation  room  and  lecture  hall  can  all  be  found,  and  whence  it  is  hoped 
the  energies  of  theTheosophical  Society  will  stream  forth  for  many  a  long  year 
to  come,  into  the  intellectual  life  of  oar  great  capitaU  Ijf,  as  seems  almost 
certain,  the  Society  is  housed  here  before  next  Lady  Day,  we  shall  have  the 
Boyal  Institution  and  the  Boyal  Asiatic  Society  for  immediate  neighbours, 
and  be  within  a  stone's  throw  of  the  stream  of  life  which  throbs  through 
Piccadilly  and  close  to  the  London  home  of  England's  Queen  and  India's 
Empress.  Ere  next  month's  letter  is  dropped  into  the  mail  bag,  I  hope  to 
be  able  to  give  a  much  fuller  account  of  the  new  body  in  which  the  Section  is 
to  incarnate. 

Meantime  all  \i'ork.goes  forward  as  usual  in  the  temporary  ()f!ices  which 
are  often  thronged  with  friends  and  workers  to  the  point   of  inconvenience. 

Two  new  lodges  are  in  process  of  formation,  both  on  the  continent;  one 
being  in  Florence  where  Mrs.  Lloyd  is  actively  at  work  and  where  we  hope 
she  may  repeat  the  success  which  was  secured  in  Borne,  the  other  at  Antwerp 
which  is  profiting  by  the  energies  of  M.  Kohleu. 
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In  the  North  of  England  .  Countess  Wachtmeistcr  is  energetically  em- 
ployedy  and  is  lecturing  and  holding  drawing-room  meetings  in  new  places, 
distributing  literature  and  generally  displaying  her  untiring  and  infectious 
enthusiasm. 

Mr.  Leadbeater  has  been  having  successful  meetings  in  Bristol,  Ply- 
mouth and  Exeter. 

The  lectures  given  in  connection  with  the  Blavatsky  Lodge  have  been  de- 
livered, as  before,  in  the  Zoological  Society *s  rooms  which  are  to  bo  used 
until  we  meet  in  our  own  new  hall.  During  the  mpnth,  Mr.  Mead  has  spoken 
on'  Apollonius  of  Tyana,'  being  the  second  lecture  of  a  most  interesting  series, 
in  the  course  of  which  he  gave  an  outline  of  the  travels  of  Apollonius  and 
traced  his  relationship  with  his  Eastern  adept  Teachers.  It  is  a  point  of 
some  difficulty  to  decide  whether  it  was  a  Buddhist  or  Hindu  community  to 
which  Apollonius  went,  but  Mr.  Mead  inclines  to  the  former  after  a  careful 
consideration  of  the  slight  amount  of  evidence  which  is  available. 

A  very  full  Lodge  gathered  to  hear  Mr.  Sinnett  speak  on  **  Karma :  the 
Extent  and  Limitations  of  our  Knowledge,"  in  which  many  interesting  prob* 
lems  were  raised  and  discussed.  The  substance  of  the  leoture  will  shortly 
be  available  in  the  shape  of  a  London  Lodge  Transaction  and  will  be  sure 
to  command  attention,  for  no  subject  is  of  more  perennial  interest  to  students 
than  this  law  of  Karma,  **  so  simple  in  its  nature,  though  so  difficult  in  its 
oomplex  workings,"  as  Mrs.  Besant  has  recently  said. 

Another  lecture  which  attracted  a  large  audience  was  one  by  Mr.  Lead- 
beater on  "  The  Use  and  Development  of  the  Astral  Body,"  in  the  course  of 
which  the  effects  of  diet — always  a  critical  topic — were  carefully  and  expli- 
citly detailed. 

The  final  leoture  of  the  month  was  one  by  Miss  Pope,  who  dealt  with 
the  **  Romance  of  Plant  Life."  At  the  London  Lodge  the  subject  of  Karma  has 
been  dealt  with  in  great  detail  during  the  past  few  weeks  by  Mr.  Sinnett 
•>-the  President — and  by  Mr.  Leadbeater. 

At  the  West  London  Lodge  Mr.  Mead  gave  an  excellent  address  under 
the  title ;— "  Nineteen  hundred  years  ago  and  Now,"  and  Mr.  M.  U.  Moore  took 
the  quaint  title  of  ''The  Pendulum,"  for  the  text  of  a  most  helpful  and  sug* 
gestive  lecture,  which  really  dealt  with  the  subject  of  "Natural  Law  in  the 
Spiritual  World."  This  topic  has  been  variously  treated  from  several  different 
aspects  by  two  or  three  previous  speakers,  but  Mr.  Moisre  broke  fresh  ground 
and  introduced  new  light  and  life  into  the  old-time  subject  of  "  Corres- 
pondences." 

In  the  world  outside,  the  war  in  South  Africa  remains  the  absorbing 
topic  of  the  hour,  and  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  never  in  our  history  has  the 
nation  so  concerned  itself  about  the  well-being  of  the  wives  and  children  of 
those  who  fight  its  battles.  On  the  surface  it  looks  as  though  popular 
journalism  had  much  to  do  with  it,  but  one  feels  that  it  has  a  deeper  root  in 
the  growing  realisation  of  the  ideal  of  brotherhood  among  the  people,  for  the 
journalism  would  cease  to  be  popular  if  it  did  not  touch  a  note  to  which  the 
vox  popidi  responda.  The  mBtltods  ot  raising  the  money  may  be  distinctly 
based  on  the  modern  advertising,  journalistic  ideas,  bat  the  emotion  to  which 
they  appeal  lies  deeper. 

The  reviving  recognition  of  the  mystic  side  of  Christianity,  even  among 
^he  so-calle    Protestant  free  churches,  to    which  allusion  has  several  times 
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boen  made  in  theso  monthly  letters,  is  quite  curiously  illustrated  by  a  passage 
in  Lord  Bosebery's  recent  speech  at  the  uuveiling  of  a  statue  to  the  memory  of 
Oliver  Cromwell,  the  Lord  Protector  who  worked  so  well  for  England  in  the 
seventeenth  century.  The  passagc.has  been  largely  quoted  in  various  religious 
journals.  Lord  Botebery  asks  what  is  the  stcret  of  Cromwell's  extraordinary 
power  and  then  says  : — "  My  answer  is  this — that  he  was  a  practical 
mystic,  the  most  formidable  and  terrible  of  all  combinations.  A  man  who 
combines  inspiration  apparently  derived — in  my  judgment  really  derived 
— ^from  close  communion  with  the  supernatural  and  the  celestial ;  a  man 
who  has  that  inspiration  and  adds  to  it  the  energy  of  a  mighty  man  of  action  ; 
such  a  man  as  that  lives  in  communion  on  a  Sinai  of  his  own,  and  when  he 
pleases  to  come  down  to  this  world  below  seems  armed  with  no  less  than 
the  terrors  and  decrees  of  the  Almighty  himself.*'  A  remarkable  passage 
truly,  and  especially  for  the  bold  expression  of  the  personal  opinion,  which  I 
have  italicised,  and  which,  coming  from  the  mouth  of  a  distinguished  states- 
man is  a  not  untrustworthy  indication  of  that  definite  change  in'  public 
feeling  which  the  last  twenty-five  years  have  witnessed,  towards  the  deeper 
side  of  religious  life. 

A.  B.  C. 


NETHBBLANDS  SECTION. 

Amsterdam,  27lh  November. 

The  cold  season  is  ever  a  sure  sign  of  the  commencement  of  much  theo- 
sophioal  lecturing  work  as  it  always  brings  larger  audiences  than  in  times 
when  the  beautiful  weather  invites  people  to  enjoy  the  open  air  and  spend 
their  evenings  in  gardens  or  country  seats.  So  again  this  year,  and  a  more 
lucky  opening  of  our  efforts  could  not  have  boen  possible  than  two  magnif- 
icent lectures  which  the  good  Countess  Wachtmeister  delivered  In  the  Hague 
aud  Amsterdam  in  October.  For  the  Countess  who  had  been  staying  with  us 
at  Amsterdam  Headquarters,  as  recorded  in  my  previous  letter,  returned  a 
few  weeks  afterwards  amongst  us  and  consented  to  give  the  two  public 
lectures  above-mentioned,  besides  three  drawing-room  meetings  in  Amsterdam 
the  Hagne  and  Haarlem.  The  lectures  themselves  were  listened  to  most  at* 
tentively  by  audiences  of  from  150  to  300  people,  and  were  reported  at  length 
in  the  daily  papers,  so  giving  a  good  and  strong  stimulus  to  the  winter's 
campaign. 

The  other  lecturers  in  the  field  duriag  these  last  two  months  were 
Mr.  W.  B.  Fricke,  the  General  Secretary,  in  Haarlem,  BoDterdam 
Bassum  and  the  Hague;  Mr.  Pieters  in  Amsterdam  and  Botterdamj  Mr. 
Johan  van  Manen  in  Amsterdam  ;  Madame  Perk  in  Arnhem  and  Mr.  Hallo 
in  Harlem. 

The  growing  influence  of  our  movement  here  is  dearly  shown  in  the 
increasing  number  of  books  published  wherein  not  only  subjeots  allied  to 
Theosophy  and  Mysticism  are  treated,  but  also  the  Society  ia  mentioned 
and  its  literature  quoted;  this  is  indeed  a  favourable  sign* 

Our  newly  established  Sectional  Beference  Library  has  reaohed  ita  first 
100  volnmes ;  we  hope  that  its  shelves  will  rapidly  fill  so  as  to  soon  hokl  the 
number  of  IfOOO, 

From  the  Dutch  Indies  we  have  good  tidings.  The  number  of  isolated 
memhers  there  baa  iocreaeed  Materially  of  late  but  as  the  great  distances 
betweea  peofile  in  that  oouatry  makes  ail  personal  oomtBitnicatioii  exceed- 
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ingly  difficult,  the  formation  of  a  Branch  is  a  difficnlt  matter.  Yet  some 
of  oar  members  are  trying  to  establish  a  central  Lodge  so  as  to  unite  all 
separate  members  until  further  Lodges  can  be  founded.  We  hope  that  ere 
long  this  useful  plan  may  materialise  and  thus  become  a  fact,  as  it  would 
facilitate  the  spread  of  our  movement  in  that  beautiful  and  vasi  archipelago 
exceedingly. 

In  Amsterdam  the  Student's  centre  has  taken  up  the  study  of  the 
Bhagavad  Git&  in  its  original  text,  an  admirable  plan,  which  will  also  be 
made  useful  for  non -participants  by  a  complete  glossary,  grammatical  anal- 
ysis, index,  etc.,  which  will  be  prepared  as  the  study  proceeds,  with  a  view  to 
publication  afterwards.  The  centre  has  also  started  a  Glta  library,  in  which 
it  is  intended  to  collect  as  completely  as  possible  all  editions  and  translations 
of,  as  well  as  commentaries  and  other  publications  on,  the  Gita. 

Sympathising  Indian  friends  would  certainly  do  a  good  work  by  contrib- 
uting  material  for  this  library,  thus  helping  in  providing  means  for 
-  these  Western  students  to  obtain  an  intimate  knowledge  of  this  |>eerless 
classic. 

It  has  become  necessary  for  the  Amsterdam  Lodge  to  hire  a  hall  in  the 
centre  of  the  town  for  its  monthly  semi-public  meetings,  as  its  ordinary 
rooms  were  quite  unable  to  hold  the  ever  increasing  numbers  of  attending 
public.  The  Lodge  now  counts  over  125  members.  All  of  which  are  encour- 
aging signs. 

A  Lotus  Circle,  directed  very  ably  and  with  great  success,  at  the  Amster- 
dam Headquarters,  is  another  means  of  sowing  the  glorious  seed  in  a  still 
virgin  soil. 

So  we  have  great  reason  to  be  thankful  and  to  go  on  ever  working  for 
tLe  spread  of  our  message. 


NEW  ZEALAND  SECTION. 

Dr.  Marques,  the  Australasian  General  Secretary,  passed  through  Auck* 
land  in  the  beginning  of  the  month  on  his  way  from  Honolulu  to  Sydney  to 
take  up  his  new  duties.  A  very  agreeable  day  was  passed,  the  members  of 
the  Auckland  Branch  turning  out  in  force  to  welcome  the  visitor;  the  only 
regret  was  that  his  stay  was  so  short,  but  Dr.  Marques  promises  a  longer 
visit  whenever  possible.  The  new  General  Secretary  will  be  a  source  of 
much  additional  strength  and  usefulness  to  both  of  the  Australasian  Sec- 
tions. As  hecpurposed  visiting  Adyar  during  the  Annual  Convttition  he  was 
asked  to  represent  the  New  Zealand  Section  on  that  occasion,  and  very  kind- 
ly consented  to  do  so. 

The  Fourth  Annual  Convention  of  this  Section  will  be  held  at  Dnnedin, 
on  January  Ist  and  2nd,  1900;  preparations  are  being  made  for  the  reception 
of  the  delegates,  and  it  promises  to  be  the  customary  useful  and  very  har- 
monious gathering. 

Mrs.  Draffin  continues  her  suburban  lectures  in  Auckland,  and  is  now 
lecturing  in  Devonport.  A  fair  amount  of  interest  is  being  awakened  which 
future  lectures  will  keep  alive.  In  Dunedin  Mr.  A.  W.  Maurais  lectured  re- 
cently on  "  Idol  Worship,**  and  Mrs.  Bichmond  in  Wellington  has  lectured  on 
"  Invisible  Helpers  "  and  **  The  Ladder  of  Life." 

The  Auckland  Branch  held  its  annual  meeting  on  Nov.-3rd.  The  Report 
yvva  fairly  satisfiictory ;  there  had  been  a  slight  increase  in  membership  and 
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the  finances  were  in  a  good  condition.  The  movement  in  Auckland  was  pros- 
pering  and  the  public  interest  increasing. 

The  President,  Mr.  S.  Stuart,  was  re-elected,  and  also  the  Secretary,  Mr. 
TV.  Will  (West  St.,  Newton,  Auckland). 

The  Wellington  Branch  held  its  annual  meeting  on  the  same  day,  Nov. 
3rd.  The  Secretary  in  her  Report  said :  *'  The  results  of  our  efforts  during  the 
past  year  have  been  such  as  to  fill  us  with  new  hope  for  the  future  of  our 
Branch.  Especially  have  members  to  be  congratulated  on  the  firmer  footing 
the  Branch  has  secured  in  the  past  year.  When  we  look  back  over  the  period 
during  which  our  Branch  has  been  in  existence,  we  see  that  for  years  its  path 
was  *'  uphill  all  the  way,"  and  so  great  were  the  difficulties  with  which  it  had 
to  contend  that  again  and  again  it  seemed  impossible  it  could  continue  to 
exist.  But  the  devotion  of  one  or  two  members,  whose  trust  in  those  who 
stand  behind  the  Society  could  not  be  shaken,  saved  us  from  that  calamity. 
For  the  past  two  years  we  have  been  steadily  gaining  ground,  and  though  we 
have  not  done  all  we  hoped  to  do,  we  still  have  reason  for  much  thankfulness 
in  the  fact  that  during  that  time  there  have  been  no  interruptions  in  our  pub- 
lic or  branch  work.  We  have  now  twenty  members  as  against  seventeen 
last  year,  although  we  lost  six  by  departure  from  the  City." 

There  had  been  a  considerable  sale  and  distribution  of  literature  during 
the  year,  and  financial  matters  on  the  whole  were  satisfactory.  The  officers 
were  re-elected:  Mrs.  Richmond,  President ;  Mrs.  Girdlestone  (94,  Constable 
St.,  Wellington),  Secretary. 


1?CViCW9. 


MAGAZINES. 

The  November  Theosophicdl  Review  opens  with  an  article  on  "  The  Hid- 
den Church  on  Russian  Soil,"  in  which  the  past  and  present  condition  of  cer- 
tain religious  bodies  in  Russia  are  portrayed  by  a  Russian.  Mr.  Mcad*s  con- 
tribution is  on  "  Hermes  the  Thrice- Greatest  according  to  Manetho,  High 
Priest  of  Egypt."  Mrs.  L.  Williams  presents  some  practical  ideas  on  "  Theo- 
sophy  in  the  Home,"  which  should  be  carefully  and  prayerfully  heeded.  Mrs. 
Hooper  writes  on  the  "  Legend  of  the  External  Soul."  Mr.  E.  Martin  Webb 
makes"  A  Plea  for  Less  Dogmatism  in  Public  Teaching/'  to  which  Mrs. 
Besact  replies  in  the  '*  Watch-Tower"  comments.  A  "  Hindu  Student "  notes 
certain "  Qualifications  of  those  who  Desire  Deliverance.''  Mr.  Bertram 
Keightley's  paper,  "The  Latest  Step  in  Modern  Philosophy,"  in  which  he  com- 
ments on  Mr.  Shadworth  Hodgson's  recent  work,  "TheMetaphysic  of  Experi- 
ence," is  concluded  in  this,  his  third  instalment.  Mrs.  Besant  presents  her 
views  concerning  the  "  Life  of  the  Householder,"  and  shows  thnt  it  is  a  very 
necessary  stage  in  the  soul's  evolution.  Again  Mr.  Leadbeater's  very  inter- 
esting description  of  life  in  "  Ancient  Peru  "  is  continued. 

We  acknowledge  with  thanks  the  receipt  of  the  first  number  of  The  Tlieo- 
sopkic  Messenger,  which  is  to  be  the  branch  organ  of  the  American  Section. 
It  is  edited  by  our  energetic  fellow- worker,  Mr.  W.  J.  Walters  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, and  presents  a  very  neat  appearance.  It  notices  the  election  of  Mrs. 
Kate  B.  Davis  on  the  Executive  Committee,  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  the 
resignation   of  Mrs,  Julia  H.  Scott,  whose  health  is  seriously  impaired.    It 
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Gontains arery    nsefal  ktier  from    the  National  Committoe,  reports  from 
Branches,  answers  to  qnestions,  and  book  reviews. 

Theo$ophy  in  AuairdlMia  contains  the  Circular-letter  of  the  Oeneral 
Secretary,  Dr.  A.  Marques,  who  has  commenced  his  duties  in  that  Section. 
This  is  followed  by  Dr.  Marques*  excellent  address  on  '*  The  Future  work  of 
the  T«  8./'  delivered  before  the  Sydney  Branch  T.  S.,  on  the  occasion  of  hia 
first  reception  as  General  Secretary.  "  Method  in  Madness  "  is  a  story  by 
Victoria  M.  Wright.  "  The  Hji^her  and  the  Lower  Self  in  Man  '*  is  a  valuable 
paper  by  Mr.  B.  Stndd.  This  is  followed  by  reviews  and  answers  to 
qnestions. 

November  TeoBofia  continues  its  translations  from  the  writings  of  Mrs. 
Besant,  Mr.  Leadbeater  and  Dr.  Pascal,  along  with  other  matter. 

Tlie  Tkeosophic  Oleavier  escaped  notice  last  month.  In  the  December 
number,  <*  Studies  in  the  Gttil/'  by  T,  H.  Mohta  are  continued.  "  The 
Theosophical  Society  and  its  Christian  Missionary  Critics,"  by  X.i  and 
nnmerons  well  selected  articles  from  other  publications  follow. 

TheoMphia  (Amsterdam)  opens  with  a  translation  of  a  portion  of  one  of 
H.  P.  B.'r  serials  which  was  published  in  the  Tlteoaophist  of  1880,  entitled 
'*  A  Land  of  Mystery."  Translations  from  the  writings  of  Mr.  Leadbeater 
and  Mr.  Sinnett  follow,  along  with  contributions  from  Johan  van  Manen» 
P.  Pieters,  B.  M.  Green  and  others. 

Sophia  (Madrid)  for  November  gives  another  interesting  chapter 
of  Soria  y  Mata's  "  Pre-Christian  Science,"  this  number  dealing  with  the 
Laws  and  Ancient  Symbols  of  Evolution.  *' The  Lunar  Pitris,**  "Clair- 
voyance, '•  and  *•  The  Place  of  Politics  in  the  Life  of  Nations  "  look  well  in 
Spanish  dress. 

Philadelphia  (Buenos  Aires)  contains  "Witches  and  Mediums,"  by  Carl 
du  Prel,  with  a  tribute  to  the  memory  of  the  author,  lately  deceased.  The 
editor  gives  an  encouragini^  account  of  tlie  spread  of  Theosophic  ideas  in 
South  America  while  greeting  a  new  Theosophical  magazine,  "  The  White 
Lotus,'*  published  in  Mexico.  Chattcrji,  Dr.  Marques  and  H.  P.  B.  are  repre- 
sented anKmg  the  translations. 

The  Vpanishadt  Arlha  De&pika,  in  Tamil — III.,  Katham— is  received. 

We  gladly  welcome  the  new  monthly  magazine  styled  Tlie  Hindu 
Hsritage,*  conducted  by  Mr.  Bharati  Krishna  Sarma.  The  special  feature 
in  starting  this  new  Journal,  as  the  prospectus 'shows,  is  *'  that  a  few  pages  of 
it  will  be  utilised  for  publishing  notes  and  comments  on  translations  of 
important  passages  and  minor  works  selected  from  rare  manuscripts, 
capable  of  throwing  much  light  on  many  doubtful  religious  points ;  "  and  the 
present  number  fulfils  to  a  certain  extent  the  promise  made.  We  wish  the 
Journal  success. 

We  beg  to  acknowledge  with  thanks  a  copy  of  **  The  Aryan  Discipline 
and  Conduct,"  by  Mr.  Bama  Rao  Paramesvar  Kabad.  The  book  is  based  on 
the  authority  of  Manu  alone. 

Acknowledged  with  thanks:  Tlie  Vdhan,  Light,  Modem  Aairology, 
Jievue  Theosophique  Fran^aim,  L* Initiation,  Loiua  Bluthen,  Metaphysical 
Magazine,  Mind^  Harbinger  of  Light,  Rays  of  Light,  Banner  of  Light,  Phreno- 
logical  Journal,  Universal  Brotherhood,  New  Century,  The  Temple  of  Health, 
Omega,  Prasnottara,  The  Light  of  the  East,  TJie  Light  of  Truth,  Brahmavadin, 
Indian  Journal  of  Education,  and  Maha-Bodhi  Journal, 

*  Published  at  Madras.    Subscription  Bs.  8  per  year* 
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CUTTINGS  AUD  COMMENTS. 

**  Thoughts,  like  the  pollen  of  flowers,  leave  one  brain  and  fasten  to  another.** 

Some  years  ago  the  late  Maharaja  of  Kashmir 
Reclamation  was  importuned  by  a  large  body  of  his  Muslim  sub- 
of  Hindu  jects  whose  parents  had  been  converted  or  dragooned 
Perverts.'  into  Islam,  to  find  a  way  for  their  return  to  the  an- 
cestral faith.  The  late  Pandit  BSla  Shastri,  the  most 
learned  Hindu  of  his  time,  was  the  Maharaja's  friend  and  adviser 
and  to  him  the  case  was  submitted.  In  due  course,  the  petitioners 
were  g^ven  directions  how  to  recover  their  religious  and  social 
status  and,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  some  thousands  of  ex- Hindus  were 
thus  reclaimed.  I  know  very  well  that  among  the  things  which  I 
brought  to  the  notice  of  the  late  Pandit  Bala  Shastri  and  his  fellow 
savants,  was  this  very  question  of  the  removal  of  obstacles  to  the 
return  of  Hindus  to  Hinduism,  where  they  had  been  converted  as 
ignorant  schoolboys,  by  crafty  missionary  teachers,  or  'had  been 
lx)m  to  parents  who  had  themselves  been  **  converted  "  in  the  pre- 
vious generation,  I  tried  to  impress  upon  the  minds  of  many 
orthodox  Pandits  and  lay  Brahmins  a  sense  of  the  suicidal  nature  of 
the  present  policy,  but  the  time  has  not  yet  come  for  surviving 
castes  to  be  governed  with  common  sense  or  regard  for  present 
social  environment.  The  Arya  Samajists  have,  however,  begun  to 
move  in  the  right  direction,  as  appears  from  a  letter  in  the  Advocate 
(Lucknow)  of  November  28th,  describing  the  ceremonies  performed 
at  Benares  for  the  reclamation  of  Pandit  Hansraj  and  Pandit  Ghun- 
sham  Das,  respectively,  Gujerati  and  Saraswat  Brahmins.  These 
persons  had  embraced  Christianity  "  some  time  ago,"  but  applied  for 
forgiveness  and  rehabilitation,  and  obtained  their  wish  in  presence 
of  a  very  large  crowd  of  Benares  notables.  The  forms  of  procedure 
were  those  contained  in  the  Ranabir  Prakdsha,  b,  compWdXion  oi 
Dharma  Sastra  made  by  order  of  H.  H.  the  late  Maharaja  of 
Kashmir,  for  use  within  his  dominions.  The  general  adoption  of 
this  wise  policy  would  give  a  terrible  blow  to  schemes  of  religious 
conversion,  for  a  born  Hindu  remains  a  Hindu,  even  in  European 
costume. 

Let  me  jot  down  a  short  note  on  the  very  impor- 

Mdaphysic     tant  distinction  between  these  two  things.    The  pro- 

versus  vince  of  Metaphysic  is  purely  mental.  The  province 

Indnctioiu       of  Induction  is  simply   Nature   or  Physics.    The 

Mental  is  what  the  mind  sees  in  pure  thought  by  the 

mind's  eye,  as  Hamlet  says  (though  that  is  not  Shakespeare's  phrase) . 

Induction  is  what  the  physical  eye  sees  in  nature  and  is  mixed 

or  impure,  like  applied  mathematics.    Kant  as  translated  by  Bom 

into  Latin  puts  the  distinction  brilliantly  in  his  Proligomena  on  the 

metaphysic  of  the  future  to  be  possibly  projected  by  science.    He 

says  "  its  principles  must  never  be  drawn  from  experiment :  its 

cognition  is  never  to  be  physical,  but  metaphysical^  f.^.,  out  of  the 

province  of  experiment  totally."    This  is  enough,  though  he  goes 

more  fully  into  it  in  the  Critique  of  Pure  Reason.    I  quote  this  to 

show  tliat  the  present  science  of  Chemistry  is  now  trespassing  on 
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illegitimate  ground.  In  working  ut>on  Dalton's  atomic  scheme  it 
has  stepped  out  of  visible  nature  into  invisible  mentalities,  and  this 
can  only  lead  to  confusion  and  falsity.  Another  instance  of  flagrant 
blundering  in  the  opposite  direction  may  be  found  in  Locke's  book 
on  the  Human  Understanding.  That  philosopher  applies  the  ex- 
perimental inductive  method  of  Bacon  to  investigate  the  internal 
workings  of  the  mind  of  man,  which  is  in  express  contravention 
of  Kant's  axiom— above  given.  Stuart  Mill  said  that  Locke's  Chap- 
ter on  "  Words"  was  very  admirable,  but  he  did  not  detect  the  fatal 
error  of  applying  a  rule  fit  only  for  the  interpretation  of  nature  to 
a  thing  that  lies  out  of  nature,  i.e.,  metaphj'sic.  Locke  employ's 
Induction  to  investigate  mind.  Chemistry  to-day  brings  the  meta- 
physic  of  atoms  to  eke  out  Induction  and  explain  things  that  Induc- 
tion is  blind  to.  If  these  are  not  both  of  them  philosophies  in  a 
quagmire  I  should  like  to  be  told  how  adequately  to  define  them. 
With  the  invisible,  Chemistrj'  must  not  meddle.  Locke  stultifies 
himself,  and  all  readers  who  do  not  detect  him,  when  he  tries  to  ex- 
plain mentality  by  the  visibles  that  appertain  to  Induction.  Well 
may  the  mighty  Kant  say,  you  must  know  the  ''propria  of  cognition," 
before  you  can  accurately  treat  of  such  matters  as  these.  If  you  are 
an  ill-natured  soul  j'ou  will  laugh  at  all  this,  but  if  a  good-natured 
one  you  will  try  to  set  it  right,  though  it  be  hard  to  accomplish  that. 

C.  A.  W. 
»*» 
A  friend  known  to  us  as  trustworthy  sends  us  the 
A  strange       following  account  by  a  relative  of  hers,  of  a  remarkable 
freak  of  Light,    phenomenon  of  light  which  she   recently  observed  at 
Gisborne.     She  says  : — 

'*  As  we  were  coining  up  the  hill  on  the  Whatanpoko  side  of  the  foot- 
bridge, the  ann,  which  was  jnst  setting,  being  at  our  backs,  we  of  course  saw 
onr  shadows  walking  up  the  hill  in  front  of  us.  But,  instead  of  being  black 
as  they  sboald  have  been,  onr  dresses  were  white  with  a  very  faint  black  rim 
round  the  hem  and  up  the  side?,  and  were  perfectly  transparent*  Now,  I 
had  on  my  last  winter's  dress,  which  is  lung  and  mry  thick  indeed,  and  M. 
had  on  a  navy-blue  serge,  but,  in  spite  of  that,  we  could  see,  through  skirts, 
petticoats  and  everying  else,  our  limbs,  black,  shapeless  and  exaggerated  in 
thinness,  reaching  right  from  our  shoes  to  our  waists.  We  were  so  aston- 
ished that  we  thought  wo  must  have  been  mistaken,  and  went  away  back  to 
the  bridge  and  walked  up  the  hill  again  with  exactly  the  same  result.  Did 
you  ever  hear  anything  so  qaeer?  It  was  a  very  stuffy  close  day,  and  just 
at  that  precise  time  there  was  a  rainbow  over  Kaiti  Hill,  which  was  also 
peculiar,  being  thick  in  the  middle  and  thin  at  both  ends,  and  with  some  of 
its  colours  bright  and  others  very  dull.  As  soon  as  we  reached  the  top  of  the 
hill  our  shadows  became  black  again  and  continued  so  till  the  sun  had  set.*' 

Will  some  experienced  scientific  friend  explain  this  affair  for 
the  benefit  of  our  readers  ?  There  is  a  sort  of  suggestion  of  an  X-Ray 
action  in  the  semi-disappearance  of  the  ladies'  clothing  and  the 
revelation  of  their  lower  limbs,  and  the  chromatic  aberration  in 
the  rainbow  is  very  strange  and  unusual.  In  the  course  of  our 
reading  we  have  come  across  no  such  "  wonder  of  light  and  color." 

•*# 

The  Harbinger  of  Light  (Australia)  is  publishing 

One  of  the      a  series  of  brief  articles  each  month,  under  the  general 

Sunbeams,      heading  of  "  What  the  Sunbeams  said."    The  follow- 

ing  is  "  Beam  the  Twentieth" : 

I  had  been  intently  looking  at  two  men  one  day.    One  was  a  roan  of 

•cienoe  occupied  in  his  laboratory.    He  anatomised  an  insect  and  scrutinized 

pyery  or|^n  underneath  h|a  microscope.    All  i^round  him  were  boHles  filled 
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with  various  preparations,  the  skalls  of  men  and  monkeys,  the  skeletons  of 
namerous  animals,  whose  absolute  extinction  at  death  and  non -attainment 
of  any  spiritual  existence  hereafter  this  learned  man  believed  he  could 
clearly  demonstrate.  Poring  over  the  physical  framework  of  the  insect,  he 
was  blind  to  the  presence  of  a  soul  within  himself.  He  wrote  books  upon 
the  phenomena  of  animal  life,  and  made  a  great  display  of  his  erudition.  He 
delivered  lectures  upon  the  brain  and  the  nervous  system,  on  men  and  apes  and 
tlte  missing  link,  and  he  dilated  on  the  impossibilty  of  any  continuous  existence 
for  the  vital  essence  of  human  beings*  People  were  delighted  with  his  doctrines, 
and  students  received  him  with  enthusiastic  applause.  When  they  quitted 
the  lecture  room,  they  went  straight  away  to  their  animal  enjoyments ; 
because  life  was  so  short  and  as  there  was  nothing  to  come  after  it  they  de- 
tcrnaiDed  to  get  all  the  pleasure  they  could  out  of  it.  Among  the  auditors 
was  a  poor  fellow  with  an  empty  pocket  and  a  hungry  stomach  s  and  when 
he  quitted  the  lecture  room  he  proceeded  to  hang  himself  upon  the  nearest 
tree. 

The  pestilent  teachings  of  the  man  of  science  spread  far  and  wide  ;  and 
vicious  living  and  licentious  conduct  were  their  evil  fruits. 

At  length  arrived  his  own  last  hour.  He  would  now  discover  if  nothing 
followed  death,  and  if  his  individual  existence  terminated  forever.  And 
very  reluctantly  did  he  take  his  departure  from  his  dearly  beloved  body. 
Slowly  did  his  spirit  disengage  itself  from  its  physical  tenement ;  and  when 
it  had  entirely  escaped  from  the  body,  it  saw  the  empty  shell  lying  there,  and 
yet  felt  itself  to  be  full  of  vitality.  Then  was  it  conscious  of  a  crushing  and 
humiliating  shock.  It  perceived  that  it  had  been  burrowing  in  the  earth  like 
a  mole,  groping  in  darkness,  and  disbelieving  in  the  light  which  it  did  not  see. 
How  dazzled  and  bewildered  were  the  poor  creatures'  eyes  when  the  lustre 
of  the  spirit  world  blazed  upon  them !  And  how  wretched  he  felt !  For 
he  could  now  perceive  the  mischief  perpetrated  by  his  lectures ;  how  they 
had  caused  the  delicate  fiower  of  faith  to  wither  and  fade  in  many  minds, 
and  had  poisoned  the  springs  of  hope  in  many  a  desolate  heart.  To  his  own 
conscience  he  appeared  in  the  light  of  a  manifold  murderer.  Then  he  formed 
the  resolution  to  return  to  the  earth,  to  destroy  every  copy  of  his  works, 
and  to  say  to  all  the  world : — "  I  still  live  !  I  still  live  !  and  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  death  I"  But  this  was  impossible.  It  was  part  of  his  penalty  to 
contemplate  the  evil  he  had  done,  and  great  was  his  remorse,  in  consequence* 

And  then  I  looked  into  a  poet*s  chamber  ;  and  as  he  sat  at  his  writing 
desk,  ideas  came  to  him  like  sunbeams.  For  the  faith  that  was  in  him  drew 
to  his  side  from  the  spirit  world,  beings  who  often  inspired  him  with  noble 
sentiments  and  whispered  to  him  delightful  poems. 

His  themes  were  undying  love  and  loyal  faith,  and  his  books  touched  the 
hearts  of  those  who  i*ead  them,  inasmuch  as  they  spoke  of  G-od,  of  Nature, 
and  of  the  spiritual  realms.  They  carried  comfort  to  many  a  sorrowing  soul ; 
they  beguiled  many  a  weary  hour;  they  pointed  out  the  path  to .th^ Kingdom 
of  Heaven.  People  felt  themselves  lifted  up  by  these  poems,  and  to  many  they 
were  as  the^dawn  of  a  new  life.    And  he,  too,  passed  away»  .> 

But  beautiful  indeed  was  his  home-coming :  for  when  he  returned  to 
the  realm  he  had  quitted,  before  taking  on  the  limitations  of  mortality  again, 
bis  departure  from  the  earth  was  followed  bv  many  prayers  and  many 
blessings.  His  old  friends  were  waiting  for  him  in  the  world  of  spirits. 
He  had  not  burrowed  blindly  in  the  dark,  but  had  worked  in  and  for  the 
light ;  and  he  now  found  that  the  reality  of  the  higher  life  greatly  transcended 
the  most  glowing  descriptions  of  it  in  his  poems. 

#% 
Calvar>'  seems  to  have  been  the  St.  Giles'  Pound, 
A  or  Tyburn  of  old  Jerusalem,  aud  its  legend  is  so 

Legend  of      wildly  imaginative,  such  a  charming  web  of  the 
Calvary,        gossamer  threads  of  old-time   fabling,   that  it  can 
hardly  fail  to  please  some  few  of  our  readers.    Gol- 
gotha, Gigolta,  Golgolta,  Craniune  and  Calvary  are  all  the  same,  and 
mean  the  place  of  the  skull    There  are  those  who  say  it  took  its 
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name  from  the  figure  of  the  hill  itself.  But  a  legion  of  interpreters, 
with  St  Jerome  at  their  head,  prefer  to  deduce  its  sepulchral  name 
from  the  skull  of  Adam  buried  there.  Written  proof  is  absent,  but 
would  you  ask  for  documents  in  such  a  case,  when  the  sceptical 
scholarship  of  our  day  refuses  to  the  Homeric  age  the  art  of  writing  ? 
First  of  all  let  us  have  the  poem.  The  skull  of  Adam  lay  here, 
buried  deep  in  Golgotha,  Four  thousand  years  later  came  hither, 
with  bleeding  feet  and  gore-stained  crown,  the  man  of  sorrows  and 
the  bleeding  heart,  the  Promethean  Christian,  to  lay  down  his  life 
for  men,  and  circulate  the  truth  that  saves.  The  Romans  lift 
him  on  the  cross,  and  the  cross  lifts  the  globe,  atid  shuts  the  sun  out 
for  three  hours.  Adam  the  son  of  death  now  felt  the  dew  of  life  that 
in  three  days  brought  him  the  grace  of  resurrection.  Would  you 
know  how  all  this  came  about  ?  Tradition— gathering  its  mistletoe 
by  moonlight  of  the  aeons  past— recounts  that  faithful  Noah  carried 
the  body  of  the  first  man  iuto  the  ark  with  him.  He  distributed  the 
relics  to  his  children,  and  the  head,  by  special  privilege,  fell  to  Seth, 
as  father  of  the  sacred  race.  He,  by  prescience  moved,  interred  it 
in  Calvary,  foreseeing  well  that  the  Messiah  must  there  be  crucified. 
Paradise  sprang  up  again  and  was  that  day  entered  by  the  penitent 
thief  upon  the  cross,  as  all  Gospel  readers  know.  The  outline  of  all 
this  may  be  found  in  Calmef  s  History  of  the  Bible,  {s.v,  "  Calvary.") 
A  touch  is  added  here  or  there,  no  more. 

C.  A,  W. 

•  # 

Mr.  N.    Gupta    gives    to     the    Amrita   Bazar 

**  Apparent     Patrika,  of  Nov.  i6th,  some  facts  relating  to  a  very 

^pirii'pos-      interesting  case  of  apparent  spirit-possession.   While 

session^"^   *  visiting  a  distant  state  he  learned  that  the  daughter 

of  an  intimate  friend  of  his,  who  was  a  phj'sician,  had 

been  for  Some  time  suffering  from  a  peculiar  type  of  hysteria,  and 

that  the  leading  European  physician  of  the    place  was  also   in 

attendance.    He  says  he  is  **  not  at  liberty  to  disclose  names  or  the 

locality,"  but  adds  that  the  facts  as  here  stated    **  are  absolutely 

correct"  and  can  be  vouched  for  by  witnesses.    He  says  :— 

•*The  Rirl  had  been  suffering  from  a  low  fever  for  some  weeks.  Snddenly 
symptoms  of  hysteria  appeared.  Sedatives  were  used,  but  these  had  no  effect 
and  developments  of  a  most  peculiar  nature  took  place.  To  bea;in  with,  the 
girl  was  always  more  or  less  hysterical  and  was  subject  to  hallucinations  of 
various  kinds.  In  two  or  three  days  she  began  talking  in  her  fij;s,  alwavs 
using  the  language  of  the  country  and  never  her  mother  language.  She  spoke 
as  if  she  were  some  other  person  or  spirit,  and -spoke  of  herself  by  name  and 
in  the  third-persooi  She  said  the  girl  (mentioning  her  own  name)  had  offend- 
ed a  certain  deity  by  irreverently  stiunping  on  a  certain  sacred  place,  that 
he  (the  spirit  speaking  through  her)  would  have  killed  her  but  for  the  conside- 
ration that  she  was  a  virgin  and  that  he  would  not  depart  unless  a  heavy  pen- 
ance were  made. 

"It  should  be  stated  here  that  all  the  surroundings  of  the  girl  were  utterly 
nnfavourahle  to  the  growth  of  superstitious  beliefs  or  belief  in  the  existence 
of  a  spirit- world.  Her  father,  as  I  have  said,  is  a  medical  man  and  a  scientist 
confirmed  in  scientific  scepticism.  Her  mother  is  also  an  enlightened  lady, 
who  does  not  believe  in  spirit  possession.  That  was  the  most  striking  fea- 
ture of  the  case.  It  was  not  as  if  a  village  pirl,  brought  up  in  the  village, 
snperstitions  about  spirits  and  ghosts,  had  given  way  to  hysterical  hallucina- 
tions at  an  age  when  girls  are  highly  nervous  and  susceptible  to  all  sorts  of 
fancies  and  imaginings.  Such  a  case  in  such  a  family  was  almost  incredible. 
Well,  while  her  father  and  myself  were  sitting  together,  a  servant  came  in  to 
^ufprm  him  that  the  girl  had  hud  a  fresh  attack.    My  friend  kiAdly  invited 
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me  to  come  and  s%e  ihe^^irl.  On  enuring  the  room  I  found  the  ^irl  lying  on 
a  bed  and  the  first  gli^nce  at  her  totd  me  that  it  was  unlike  the  cases  of  hyste- 
ria that  I  had  seen.  As  a  layman,  of  course,.  I  would  not  venture  to  offer  any 
definite  opinion,  but  I  have  seen  many  cases  of  hysteria  in  my  own  and  other 
families,  and  it  struck  meat  once  that  this  case  presented  many  distinctive 
features.  The  girl  was  half  reclining  and  her  head  was  supported  by  her 
father.  Her  eyes  were  wide  open,  slightly  congested  and  with  a  look  of 
intense  terror  in  them.  The  lips  were  slightly  parted,  the  teeth  were 
open.  The  breath  was  coming  in  gasps  which  could  be  clearly  heard  at 
some  distance  and  the  child  was  literally  panting  with  terror.  She 
was  muttering  inaudibly  and  was  apparently  in  great  distress.  As  regards 
the  look  in  her  eyes,  I  found,  on  examination,  that  her  range  of  vision  was 
limited  to  a  few  inches,  beyond  which  she  appeared  to  be  oblivious  of  every- 
thing. It  seemed  as  if  some  vision  of  great  terror,  projected  by  her  inner 
cooscioasness,  or  Ruperimposed  from  outside,  was  hovering  in  close  proximity 
to  her  eyes.  A  plate  or  any  solid  substance  held  po  close  to  the  eyes  as  to 
intercept  that  vision  made  the  piitient  very  restless  and  almost  violent. 
Removed  beyond  that  particulnr  range,  she  appeared  indijfferent.  There  was 
no  recognition  in  the  eyes  of  the  persons  present  in  the  room,  no  response  to 
questions,  no  consciousness  of  outside  objects.  After  a  few  moments  incohe- 
rent routteriug  she  began  speaking  correctlvand  in  the  pure  local  vernacular, 
the  fiow  of  her  words  being  only  broken  by  her  quick  breathing.  From  her 
words  we  gathered  that  the  spirit  speaking  through  her  was  excessively  annoy- 
ed and  would  not  be  easily  appeased.  The  language  was  remarkably  idiomatic 
and  pure.  The  story  was  tne  same  mentioned  above.  She  named  some 
Mahom^an  saints  and  distinctly  and  correctly  repeated  the  Kalma.  Then  there 
wan  a  wonderful  change.  After  a  brief  pause,  the  girl  went  through  every 
detail  of  a  Hindu's  pujii/f-,  ablutions  and  all,  and  bowed  her  head  over  her 
folded  bands  with  her  cloth -end  round  the  neck.  Her  father  assured  me 
that  she  knew  nothing  about  j3u/a/i  and  had  never  seen  it  performed. 

^  All  this  went  on  for  a  oouple  of  hours  or  longer,  the  girl  never  recovering 
coDScioosoess.  About  this  time  an  ojha  or  exerciser  was  annouBoed.  At 
first  the  father  was  disinclined  to  give  this  man  a  trial,  bat  was  aubee- 
qnently  prevailed  upon  to  do  so.  The  man  was  a  Brahmin  and  came  in 
with  a  pair  of  large  tongs  in  his  hands.  As  soon  as  he  entered  the  room 
the  girl  sat  abruptly  up,  the  panting  ceased,  and  the  look  in  her  eyes  changed. 
She  looked  straight  at  him  and  watched  his  every  movement  with  the 
closest  attention.  An  interpreter  had  to  be  called  in  as  the  man  belonged  to 
anoblier  part  of  the  country  and  did  not  spenk  the  language  iu  .^hich  the 
giri  was  talking.  Thenceforward  the  whole  scene  was  a  series  of  surprises. 
The  girl  became  intelligent,  alert  and  vigilant,,  evidently  treating  the 
qjha  as  an  enemy,  who. had  to  be  reckoned  with.  The  man  commenced 
muttering  incantations;  she  followed  suit  with  silent  mutterings*  A  little 
later  she  began  repeatedly  blowing  through  her  finjzers  at  the  man,  who 
explained  that  the  spirit  in  her  was  trying  to  neut^ralise  his  powers.  After 
a  few  minutes  spent  in  this  fashion  the  man  squatted  down  on  the  ground 
and  began  writing  some  charms  on  a  piece  of  paper.  The  girl  immediately 
began  to  trace  some  figures  on  her  open  palm  with  her  right  forefinger. 
All  this  time  the  girl  was  carrying  on  a  brisk  conversation  with  the  ojha 
through  the  interpreter.  The  substance  was,  the  latter  wanted  the  spirit  to 
leave  the  girl,  and  the  spirit  speaking  through  the  girl  refused  to  budge. 
Occasionally  the  girl  (or  the  spirit)  became  defiant,  crossed  her  arms,  set 
her  teeth  and  dared  the  medicine-man  to  dislodge  her.  It  was  in  every  detail 
a  reproduction  of  the  old  stories  of  spirit-possession  prevalent  in  Bengal, 
while  the  actual  facts  I  witnessed  occurred  almost  two  thousand  miles  away 
from  this  Province. 

"  The  pieces  of  paper  on  which  the  charms  were  written  were  wrapped  up 
in  shreds  of  dark  cloth,  placed  on  a  plate  and  set  burning.  The  smoke, 
which  was  not  very  considerable,  was  held  under  the  nostrils  of  the  girl  who 
became  extremely  restless  and  offered  to  depart.  All  this  time  it  was  the 
spirit  professing  to  speak  through  her.  The  exerciser  made  the  girl  touch 
his  feet  and  solemnly  swear  that,  the  promise  would  be  kept.  The  next 
moment  the  girl  regained  all  her  senses.  She  sat  up  and  looked  wonderingly 
At  the  strange  faces  round  her  and  asked  her  father,  in  her  own  language, 
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what  had  happened.  'Her  fatlier  told  me  that  since  the  first  attack  of 
hysteria  sncb  a  complete  change  had  never  token  place.  In  a  few  days  the 
girl  completely  recovered  and  wus  restored  to  her  ordinary  health. 

**  I  have  stated  the  facts  as  I  saw  them.  I  offer  no  opinion  on  what  I 
saw,  bat  there  cannot  be  the  faintest  suspicion  of  imposture  in  this  case. 
In  fact,  a  more  nnlikely  family  in  which  such  a  case  coald  occur  catanot  be 
conceived.  The  girl  feigned  nothing,  the  parents  have  no  belief  in  spirit- 
possession  and  such  an  experience  is  as  rare  as  it  is  extraordinary." 

The  death  of  Mrs.  General  Morgan  of  Ootaca- 

Death  of       mund  is  a  personal  bereavement  to  me,  as  the  deaths 

Mrs.  E.  H.    of  old  friends  always  are.    She  and  her  dear  husband 

Morgafi.        proved  themselves  staunch,  true  and  unselfish  friends 

of  H.  P.  B.  and  myself  in  the  old  dark  days  when 

friends  were  needed  ;  theygave  us  their  hospitality,  and  unstintedly, 

their  moral  support,  from  first  to   last.   General  and  Mrs.  Morgan 

have  lived  at  Ooty  since  1845,  and  the  district  is  indebted  to  them 

for  the  introduction  of  the  Australian  Eucalyptus,  the   Assam   tea 

plant  and,  to  a  great  extent,  the  Cinchona.     Her  loss  will  long  be 

felt,  and  all  old  Theosophists  will  send  sympathetic  thoughts  to  her 

venerable  husband. 

•*• 

Another  old  and  dear  colleague  has  departed,  viz.,  Martandrow 
Babaji  Nagnath,  one  of  the  oldest  Indian  Members  of  the  Society. 

The  readers  of  **  Old  Diary  Leaves  "  will  remember  the  story  of 
his  conscientious  devotion  to  principle  when  put  to  the  test  by  me 
in  a  supposititious  case,  and  of  the  joy  given  to  H.  P.  B.  and  myself 
thereby  (Theosophist,  November,  1894.).  A  brave  soul  like  that  it  is 
an  honor  to  have  known. 

In    a  recent  letter  from  Babu  Sarat  Chandra 
Errata.  Das  he  calls    attention     to    the    following  mistakes 

which  appeared  in  his  letter  to  the  Editor  of  the 
Theosophht,  which  was  published  in  our  December  issue.  In  the 
paragraph  opposite  the  copy  of  the  characters  written  by  H.  P.  B., 
p.  178,  the  word  which  was  printed  **  Yug'^  should  have  been  Yugur. 
'*  Uggur  "  should  also  have  been  "  Yugur^^  and  after  the  last  word 
in  the  sentence  the  following  should  be  added  : — "  but  evidently 
begins  with  Om,  on  the  first  compartment  on  the  left." 

On  page  179,  near  the  close  of  the  first  paragraph,  the  word 
**  Sambara"  should  read  Samvara,  and  the  Tibetan  le  de-mchog 
should  read  ide-mchog. 

We  have  received  the  circular  sent  out  from  the 
TAe  Ashrama  which  has  been  established  at  Mayavati, 

Advaiia        Kumaon,   Himalayas.    It  is  signed   by  Mrs.  C.   E. 
Ashrama*      Sevier,  J.  H.  Sevier  and  Swarupanandaand,  as  stated 
in  the  text : 
Here  it  is  hoped  to  keep  Advaita  free  from  all  superstitious  and  weaken- 
ing contaminations.    Here  will  be  taught  and  practised  nothing  but  the  doc- 
trine of  Unity,  pure  and  simple ;  and  though   in  entire  sympathy  with  all 
other  systems,  this  Ashrama  is  dedicated  to  Advaita  and  Advaita  alone. 

Indian  and  European  men  and  women  will  here  be  trained  as 
teachers,  side  by  side,  and  those  who  are  willing  to  devote  their 
Uves  to  this  work  are  invited  to  join  the  Ashrama. 
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A  Modest  In  a  small  book  recently  sent  us  for  review  we 

Heftiest        find  the  subjoined  :— 

"Dear  Reader,— Kindly  allow  me  to  ask  a  small  favour  of  you,  which  is 
only  that  you  will  not  open  this  baok  without  first  reading  the  following 
short  story."  ®  ^ 

We  should  have  been  pleased  to  comply  with  the  author's 
"  small  request"  but,  unfortunately,  we  have  not  the  gift  of  clair- 
voyance, so  the  book  was  opened  first. 

•** 

A  correspondent  of  the  Indian  Mirror  announces 
A  Buddhist     that  the  Buddhists  of  Arakan  and  Chittagong  have 
Monastery      purchased  a  piece  of  land  in  Calcutta  on  which  to 
in  Calcutta,      build  a  monastery,  which  is  to  serve  both  as  a  resi- 
dence for  bhikshus  and  a  rest-house  for  pilgrims  on 
their  way  to  the  four  sacred  shrines  in  Upper  India.   He  appeals  for 
pecuniar>'  help  to  put  up  the  building,  and  we  hope  he  may  be  suc- 
cessful, as  the  object  is  an  entirely  worthy  one. 

* 
#  • 

In  our  spiritual  nature  we  are  like  automatic 

Higher  and    valves.    As  long  as  we  open  ourselves  to  the  lower 

lower  valve$.    motive  and   indulgence   we  close  ourselves  to   the 

higher  by  that  very  impulse.    When  we  close   the 

lower  we  open  the^higher.    The  choice  is  always  ours. 

C.  B.  Newcomb. 

In  a  recent  issue  of  Light  (I^ndon)  we  find  a 

Lord  very  sympathetic  notice  of  the  lifeof  I/)rd  Gauranga. 

Gaura7tga,      After   alluding  to  his  wonderful  beauty  of  form— so 

beautiful   **  that 'every  one  who  saw  him  asked  if  he 

were  a'child  of  the  Gods"— the  writer  adds  : 

We  cannot  say 'that  necessarily  this  is  all  unfounded  exaggeration.  We 
do  not  know  that  it  is  impossible  for  a  spiritual  influence  of  a  high  degree  to 
form  for  itself  a  human  medium,  nor  why,  even  in  the  womb,  there  may  not 
begin  the  *  preparing  of  the  body,*  the  evolving  of  tha conditions,  the  perfect- 
ing of  the  instrument  by  spiritual  agency.  So  far  as  our  knowledge  of  the 
laws  of  spirit  manipulation  of  matter  goes,  there  is  undoubtedly  much  that 
favours  the  hypothesis.  And,  naturally,  a  spiritual  intelligence  of  a  high 
degree  would  prepare  for  itself  a  fitting  medium,  one  of  beauty  and  strength 
in  intellect  and  form.  This  is  one  of  the  fascinating  subjects  that  must  yeh 
be  left  open  for  discussion  by  us  ^mortals.  Were  it  understood  it  would 
explain  much  that  splits  Christendom  into  contesting  factions,  and  we  might 
then  really  hope  for  a  Catholic  Christian  Church. 

This  much  we  can  say,  that  Nimai  w«s  effectively  developed  as  a  power- 
ful medium  by  a  very  powerful  and  far  advanced  will.  It  is  claimed  that  he 
was  an  Avatiir  of  Srt  Krishna,  and  it  seems  not  at  all  unlikely  that  the  spirit 
who  illumined  Sri  Krishna,  finding  in  Nimai  a  fitting  instrument  for  a  great 
work,  developed  and  purified  him  until  it  obtained  complete  control  over  his 
personality.  And  much  had  to  be  done  in  the  way  of  control  before  this 
WM  accomplished,  for  Nimai  was  naturally  very  self-willed.  But  with  the 
increaseof  the  control,  this  self-will  and  hia  pride  of  intellect  were  taken 
from  him  and  the  original  Nimai  ceased  to  be.  He  became  the  most  humble 
of  men, 

#•# 
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Hegeraaid,("  Men  are  all  suckled  by  the  universal 
An  Ethos."    This  of  course  is  only  so  much  nonsense  to 

Immaterial  everybody  who  quotes  it  without  knowing  what 
Matter,  Hegel  precisely  meant  when  he  used  the  word. 
And  it  is  very  likely  that  Hegel  did  not  himself  know 
to  a  nicety  what  he  meant,  when  he  delivered  the  oracle.  If 
we  take  Ethos  here  as  Greek  it  has  no  sense  at  all.  Ethos  means 
an  accustomed  seat,  the  haunt  of  an  animal,  and  by  metaphorical 
extension  it  reaches  to  morals,  or  the  manners  of  men.  But  a  meta- 
phor cannot  suckle  mankind,  so  in  this  sense  Hegel's  employment 
of  the  word  is  absolute  nonsense.  We  may  leave  Hegel  to  give  his 
own  definition  of  it,  and  make  a  sense  for  himself  if  he  can.  But 
what  is  curious  Is  this,  Hegel  is  evidently  assuming  in  these  words, 
that  all  men  are  backed  up  alike  by  the  pervasive  spirit  of  the 
universe. 

Now  if  you  take  Dalton's  theory  of  atoms  as  all  of  them 
being  globular,  and  therefore  impinging  upon  one  another  mutu- 
ally at  one  point  only,  imagination  must  supply  a  universally  per- 
vasive something  to  make  them  at  all  workable  and  to  fill  up  the 
inevitable  interspaces. 

Democritus  invented  this  atom  to  account  for  and  explain  the 
substance  of  matter.  But  the  remark,  just  made  above,  shows  that  it 
does  not  account  for  matter  until  you  interstitially  embrace  each 
globule  with  a  something  subtler  than  matter  can  furnish  forth. 
Thus  if  we  should  think  fit  to  say  **  Every  globule  of  Dalton's 
atomic  matter  is  suckled  by  a  universal  Ether  "  (not  Ethos)  we 
shall  be  very  near  indeed  to  a  sentence  that  abolishes  matter  (consi- 
dered as  an  Ens  primigenum)  from  creation,  or  from  the  history  of 
Genesis.  The  nebulous  Ethos  of  Hegel  takes,  in  this  way,  an  astral 
shape  in  Ether  just  in  the  same  fashion  as  Dalton's  atomic  theory 
has  pushed  chemical  physics  into  metaphysics,  which  is  ground 
forbidden  to  the  naturalist. 

C.A.W* 

The  President-Founder  will,  if  nothing  now  un- 
The  loreseeh   should  occur  to  prevent  it,  begin  a  second 

Presidents       roUnd-the-world  tour  on  the  17th  February  next,  by 
next  long       sailing  from  Colombo  for  Naples   in  a  steamer  of  the 
tour.  Nord  Deutscher  Llo3'ds  Company.    From  Naples  he 

will  visit  our  Italian  Branches ;  thence  proceeding 
on  to  Germany  where,  under  Dr.  Hubbe  Schleideu's  guidance,  he 
will  meet  our  old  and  new  colleagues  in  that  Empire,  Thence  on 
to  London,  where  his  niece  and  adopted  daughter.  Miss  Mitchell, 
will  join  him.  The  Scandinavian  countries,  Sweden,  Norway, 
Denmark  and  Finland,  will  be  visited  in  May  and  the  French 
Branches  in  June.  In  July  he  will  preside  at  the  Convention  of 
the  European  Section  at  London,  and,  he  hopes,  also  at  the  Inter- 
national Theosophic  Congress  at  Paris.  After  this  his  present 
plan  is  to  cross  the  Atlantic  to  Boston  and  begin  a  trans- American 
official  tour  to  San  Francisco,  going  to  our  Branches  up  and 
down  the  Pacific  Coast ;  thence  homeward  via,  Honolulu,  Hong 
Kong  and  Colombo.  He  hopes  to  be  back  at  Adyar  late  in  Novem- 
ber. 
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THERE  IS  NO  RELIGION  HIGHER  THAN  TRUTH. 

[Family  motto  of  the  Maharajahs  of  Benare^J] 

OLD  DIARY  LEAVES* 

FocRTH  Serfes,  Chapter  IV. 

T  was  remarked  at  the  end  of  the  last  Chapter  that  we  were  now 
about  to  review  some  disagreeable  incidents  of  that  year  (1888)  in 
which  H.F.B.  was  a  conspicnoas  factor.  If  she  Imd  been  jnst  an  ordi- 
nory  person  hidden  behind  the  screen  of  domesticity,  this  history  of  the 
development  of  the  Theosophical  movement  might  have  been  written 
without  bringing  her  on  the  stage  :  or,  if  the  truth  had  been  told 
about  her  by  friend  and  foe,  I  might  have  left  her  to  be  dealt  with  by 
her  karma,  showing,  of  course,  what  great  part  she  had  played  in 
it  aud  to  how  great  a  credit  she  was  entitled.  But  she  has  shared 
the  fate  of  all  public  characters  of  mark  in  human  affairs,  having 
been  absurdly  flattered  and  worshipped  by  one  party,  and  merci- 
lessly wronged  by  the  other.  Unless,  then,  her  most  intimate  friend 
and  colleague,  the  surviving  builder-up  of  the  movement,  had  cast  aside 
the  reserve  he  had  all  along  maintained  and  would  have  preferred  to  pre- 
serve, the  real  personage  would  never  have  been  understood  by  her  con- 
temporaries nor  justice  done  to  her  really  grand  character.  That  she  was 
great  in  the  sense  of  the  thorough  altruism  of  her  public  work,  is  unques- 
tionable :  in  her  times  of  exaltation  self  was  drowned  in  the  yearning  to 
spread  knowledge  and  do  her  Master's  bidding.  She  never  sold  her  rich 
store  of  occult  knotvledge  for  money,  nor  bartered  instruction  for  per- 
sonal advantage.  She  valued  her  life  as  nothing  as  balanced  against 
service,  and  would  have  given  it  as  joyfully  as  any  religious  martyr  if 
the  occasion  had  seemed  to  demand  the  sacrifice.  These  tendencies  and 
characteristic  traits  she  had  brought  over  with  her  from  the  long  line  of 
roincarDationa  in  which  she  (and,  in  some,  we)  had  been  engaged  in 
like  service,  and  were  the  aspects  of  her  individuality^  high,  noble, 
ideally  loyal,   worthy,  not  of  being  worshipped, — for   no  human  being 


•  Thfee  volamev,  in  series  of  thirty  chapters,  tracing  the  history  of  the 
Theosophical  Society  from  its  beginnings  at  New  York,  have  Appeared  in  the  TheoftQ- 
phint,  and  the  first  volnipe  in  available  in  book  form.  Prioe,  cloth,  lis.  8*8-0  pf 
paper,  Ba»  2-8:0. 
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ought  to  be  made  the  canse  of  slavish  adoration — bat  of  aspiration  to  be 
like  it.  Her  personality  is  quite  another  affair,  and  afforded  a  strong 
background  to  throw  out  her  interior  brightness  into  stronger  relief.  In 
the  matter  under  present  discussion,  for  instance,  the  front  she  presents 
to-me  in  her  letters  is  unlovely  to  a  degree  :  language  violent,  paesion 
raging,  scorn  and  satire  poorly  oovered  by  a  skin  of  soft  talk  ;  a  dis- 
position to  break  through  the  ''  red  tape  "  of  the  Society's  mild  consti- 
tution, and  to  rule  or  ruin  as  I  might  decide  to  ratify  or  disavow  her 
arbitrary  and  utterly  unconstitutional  acts  ;  a  sniffing  at  th^  Council  and 
Councillors,  whom  she  did  not  choose  to  have  stand  in  her  way,  a  sharp 
and  slashing  criticism  of  certain  of  her  European  co-workers,  especially 
of  the  one  most  prominent  in  that  part  of  the  movement,  whose  initials 
she  parenthesised  after  the  word  "  Satan,"  and  an  appeal  that  I  should 
not  let  our  many  years  of  associated  work  be  lost  in  the  breaking  np  of 
the  T.S.  into  two  unrelated  bodies,  the  Eastern  and  the  Western  Theo- 
sophical  Societies.  In  short,  she  writes  like  a  mad  person  and  in  the 
tone  of  a  hyper-excited  hysterical  woman,  fighting  for  her  good  name 
against  the  black  maliciousness  of  the  Missionary-Coulomb- Hodgson 
assault,  and  for  her  life  against  a  number  of  physical  ailments  which 
three  years  later  carried  her  off.  Yet,  ill  in  body  and  upset  in  mind  as  she 
may  have  been,  she  was  still  a  mighty  factor  for  me  to  deal  with,  and 
forced  me  to  choose  which  line  of  policy  I  should  follow  along.  The  first 
count  in  her  indictment  against  me  (for,  of  course',  moresuo^  it  was  all  roy 
fault)  was  that  I  had  decided  against  her  favorite,  in  an  arbitration  I 
had  held  at  Paris,  that  year,  between  two  opposing  parties  among  the 
French  Theosophists  ;  it.  was,  she  writes  me,  "  no  mistake,  but  a  crime 
perpetrated  by  you  against  Theosophy  (doubly  underscored),  in  full 
knowledge  of  what  X.  is  and  fear  of  Y...  Olcott,  my  friend,  you  are — 
but  I  do  not  want  to  hurt  your  feeling5i,  and  will  not  say  to  you  what 
you  are.  If  you  do  not  fe.el  and  realize  it  yourself,  then  all  I  can  say 
will  be  useless.  As  for  P.*  you  have  put  yourself  entirely  in  his  hands, 
and  you  have  sacrificed  Theosophy,  and  even  the  honour  of  the  T.  S.  in 

France,   out   of  fear  of  that  wretched  little ."     Encouraging 

praises,  these,  for  a  poor  fellow  who  was  strugglina  with  all  his  might 
to  steer  the  ship  on  its  course,  keeping  clear  of  the  shoals  and  rocks 
which  wreck  so  many  societies,  and  are  doubly  dangerous  to  vessels 
manned  by  cranky  crews.  She  had  batched  out  a  new  Section,  with 
herself  elected  as  *^  President,"  taken  a  commodious  house,  and  had  a 
signboard  ready  to  have  painted  on  it  either  "  European  Headquarters 
of  the  T.  S."  or  "  Western  Theosophical  Society."  Seeming  to  suspect 
that  I  might  not  like  it  very  much  to  have  the  whole  machinery  of  Ihe 
Society  upset  to  gratify  her  whim,  and  remembering  of  old  that 
the  more  she  threatened  the  more  stubborn  it  made  me,  she  writes  : 
"  Now  look  here,  Olcott,  It  is  very  painful,  most  painful,  for  me  to 
have  to  put  to  you  what  the  French  call  marche  en  main^  and  to 
have   you  choose.     You  will  say  again   that  you    '^  hate  threats,"   and 

*  A  Frenphman,  subsequently  expelled  from  the  Sooiet^t 
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these  will  only  make  you  more  atabborn.  Bnt  ibis  is  ho  threat  at  all, 
bat  a  fail  accomplu  It  remains  with  yoa  to  either  ratify  it  or  to  go 
against  it,  aod  declare  war  to  me  and  ray  Esotericists.  If,  reoogniziag 
the  aimost  necessity  of  the  step,  you  submit  to  the  inexorable  evolation 
of  things,  nothing  will  be  changed.  Adjar  and  Europe  will  remain 
allies  and,  to  all  appearance,  the  latter  will  seem  to  be  subject  to  the 
former.  If  you  do  not  ratify  it — well,  then  there  will  be  two  Theoso- 
phical  Societies,  the  old  Indian  and  the  new  European,  entirely  indepen- 
dent  of  each  other '^  Hobson's  choice,  in  a  word  !  After  this,  one  need  not 
be  astonished  to  see  her  saying :  **  I  write  in  all  calmness  and  after  fall 
deliberation,  your  having  granted  the  Charter  to  P.  having  only 
precipitated  matters  ! '' 

This  stand-and-deliver  ultimatum  naturally  frightened  the  *'  mild 
Hindu  "  Members  of  our  Executive  Council  to  fits,  and  involved  another 
visit  to  Earope  in  1889.  'i'he  Paris  arbitration  above  referred  to  occurred 
during  my  European  visit  of  1888,  which  kept  me  there  froni  August 
26th  to  October  22nd,  and  was  made  at  the  entreaty  of  the  Executive 
Council,  as  the  tone  of  H«  P.  B.'s  letters  had  alarmed  them  for  the 
stability  of  the  movement  in  the  West.  The  tour  should,  by  rights, 
have  been  mentioned  before  the  incidents  of  the  threatened  split  above 
alluded  to,  but  H.  P.  B.'s  letters  lying  nearest  to  hand,  and  the  trouble 
being  oontinuons  through  the  two  successive  years,  I  took  it  up  first. 

The  Paris  imbroglio  sprang  out  of  a  disturbance  in  the  ^'Isis" 
Branch,  founded  by  the  late  regretted  M.  Louis  Dramard,  after 
his  decease.  A  hyper-seusitive  young  man,  named  Gaboriau,  who 
showed  an  excessive  enthusiasm  for  Theosophy  but  small  executive 
facnlty^  and  who  had  been  taken  up  as  a  protegd  by  H.  P.  B«, 
was  spending  a  small  patrimony,  just  inherited,  on  Theosophical 
publications,  and  trying  to  lead  the  Isis  T.  S.  nlong  its  difficult 
path.  In  doing  this  he  had  become  involved  in  disputes  in  which 
H.  P.  B.  had  taken  his  side  and  made  a  bad  mess  for  me  by  giving  him, 
in  her  real  character  of  Co-Founder  and  her  assumed  one  of  my  repre- 
sentative, with /u2£  discretionary  povcers^  a  charter  of  a  Sweeping  and 
anprecedented  character,  which  practically  let  him  do  as  he  .  pleased. 
I'his  was»  of  course,  protested  against  by  some  of  his  soberer  colleagues, 
recriminations  arose,  and  an  appeal  was  made  to  me.  After  my  arrival 
at  London  a  circular  was  issued  to  each  registered  French  member, 
appointing  a  time  and  place  of  meeting  in  Paris,  and  on  September  17th, 
my  formal  decision  was  read  before  the  assembly.  The  impossibility  of 
reorganising  the  Isis  T.  S.  being  evident,  a  new  Charter  was  granted  to 
a  new  Branch,  the  *'  Hermes,"  and  the  now  lamented  M.  Arthur  Arnould, 
the  well-known  author,  was  elected  President ;  M.  Eugene  Nus,  the 
historian,  and  Georges  Caminade  d'Angers,  Vice-Presidents  ;  Oerard 
Encausse,  Corresponding  Secretary  ;  and  C.  Dubourg  and  Jnlien  Lejay, 
Secretaries*  A  large  roll  of  members  was  inscribed  and  the  young 
Branch  began  its  career.  My  action  in  this  affair  was  taken  according 
to  my  best  judgment,  after  hearing  all  that  was  to  be  said  and  seeing 
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everybody  concerned;  I  believe  ib  «o  have  been  the  beat  andehr  ezieting 
(urcumstances,  though  it  threw  M.  Oaboriaa  ont  of  the  active  roDiiing, 
caused  him  and  some  of  his  few  followers  to  denoanoe  me  anqnaliBedly, 
aud  led  to  a  pitched  battle,  as  one  might  say,  between  H.  P.  B.  and 
myself  on  my  return  to  London*  The  sequel  is  above  shown  in  her 
revolutionary  action  with  respect  to  the  re- organisation  at  London. 

It  was  daring  this  toar  that  I  made  the  acquaintance  of  Professor 
F.  Max  Miiller,  and  vieited  liim  at  Oxford,  where  he  was  good  enough 
to  have  me  meet  Sir  William  W.  Hunter,  k.c.s.i.,  and  the  world-famous 
Professor  E.  B.  Tylor,  the  Anthropologist.  Prof.  Muller  was  so 
kind  as  to  say  that  the  Oriental  reprinting,  translation  and 
publishing  portion  of  the  Society's  work  was  '*  noble,  and  there  could 
be  no  two  opinions  about  it,  nor  were  there,  among  Orientalists."  But  as 
for  our  far  more  cherished  activities,  the  discovery  and  spread  of  ancient 
views  on  the  existence  of  Siddhas  and  of  the  siddhis  in  man,  he  was  ut- 
terly incredulous.  **  We  know  all  about  Sanskrit  and  Sanskrit  liteinture," 
he  said,  '^  and  have  found  no  evidence  anywhere  of  the  pretended  esoteric 
meaning  which  your  Theosophists  profess  to  have  discovered  in  the 
Vedasy  the  Upanishads  and  other  Indian  Scriptures  :  there  is  nothing  of 
the  kind,  I  assure  you.  Why  will  you  sacrifice  all  the  good  opinion 
which  scholars  have  of  your  legitimate  work  for  Sanskrit  revival,  to 
pander  to  the  superstitious  belief  of  the  Hindus  in  such  follies  ?  ^'  We 
sat,  alone,  in  his  fine  library  room,  well  lighted  hy  windows  looking 
out  on  one  of  those  emerald,  velvety  lawns  so  peculiar  to  moist  England ; 
the  walls  of  the  chamber  covered  with  book-cases  filled  with  the  best 
works  of  ancient  and  modern  writers,  two  marble  statuettes  of  the 
Buddha  sitting  in  meditation,  placed  to  the  right  and  left  of  the  fire- 
place, but  on  the  hearth  (Buddhists  take  notice),  and  the  grand  old  scholar, 
author,  discoverer,  controversialist,  teacher,  courtier,  seated  at  his  large 
morocco*covered  mahogany  writing-table,  with  the  light  of  one  window 
shining  fnll  in  his  face  and  another  beyond  the  edge  of  the  table 
biinging  ont  his  aristocratic  profile  in  sharp  relief.  How  the  picture  of 
that  temple  of-  high-thinking  comes  back  to  my  memory  out  of  the 
latency  of  the  akasa  !  I  see  this  greatest  pupil  of  that  pioneer  genius, 
E«  Bnmouf,  sitting  there  and  giving  me  his  authoritative  advice  to  turn 
from  the  evil  course  of  Theosophy  into  the  hard  and  rocky  path  of 
official  scholarship  and  be  happy  to  lie  down  in  the  thistle-bed  prepared 
by  Orientalists  for  their  common  use.  As  he  warmed  with  his  subject, 
the  blood  rose  to  his  head  and  suffused  his  delicate  skin,  his  fine  nos- 
trils dilated,  and  bis  eyes  sparkled.  I  sat  facing  the  fireplace,  at  the 
nearer  end  of  the  table,  where  I  conld  read  the  emotions  in  his  face  as 
they  arose,  listen  ng  with  4 he  respect  to  which  so  aged  and  so  illustri- 
ous a  scholar  wa»  entitled.  When  he  had  finished,  I  quietly  said  that 
his  conclusions  a*  to  these  occult  things  were  at  variance  with  the 
beliefs  of  every  o  :thodox  pandit,  from  one  end  of  Itidia  to  the  other ; 
that  the  Gupta  ^  idya  was  a  recognized  element  in  Hindu  religious 
philosophy,  as,  o'"  course,  \\e  km  h  ;  Hud  <ha<  vl,:.*  n  . >•  r}u-w   the  edu* 
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cated  ladians  iaio  sympathy  with  da,  was  the  very  fact  that  we  believed 
exactly  what  tiiey  had  believed  from  time  immemorial  on  these  snb- 
jeets.  Moreover,  I  would  ventare  to  declare  to  the  Professor  that  1  had 
had  the  clearest  evidence  at  first  hands  that  the  Siddhas,  or  Mahatmas, 
live  and  work  for  humanity  to-day  as  they  ever  have  ;  and  that  the 
claims  of  Patanjali  as  to  the  siddhis  and  the  possibility  of  developiu}^ 
them  were,  to  my  certain  knowledge,  trne.  The  Professor,  finding  me 
so  self  •opinionated  and  indisposed  to  desert  my  oolors,  said  we  had 
better  change  the  snbjeot.  We  did,  but  not  for  long,  for  he  came 
back  to  it,  and  we  finally  agreed  to  disagree,  parting  in  all  courtesy 
and,  on  my  own  part,  with  regret  that  so  great  a  mind  could  not  have 
taken  in  that  splendid  teaching  of  the  Sages  about  man  and  his 
powers,  which  is  of  all  in  the  world  the  mo.st  satisfying  to  the  reason 
and  most  consoling  to  the  heart. 

The  tour  of  1888  took  me  to  London,  Liverpool,  Cambridge,  Glas- 
gow, Paris  and  Bologna.  I  called  two  Conventions  at  London,  of  the 
British  Branches,  organized  and  chartered  a  British  Section  of  the 
T.  S.  and  issued  an  order  in  Council  forming  an  Esoteric  Section, 
with  Madame  Blavatsky  as  its  responsible  head.     It  was  thns  worded  : 

London,  October  9lh,  1888. 
The  Esoteric  Section  op  the  Theosophical  Society. 

L  To  promote  the  esoteric  interests  of  the  Theosophical  Society  by  the 
deeper  study  of  esoteric  philosophy,  there  is  hereby  organised  a  body,  to  be 
known  as  the  '^  Esoteric  Section  of  the  Theosophical  Society." 

XL  The  constitution  and  sole  direction  of  the  same  is  vested  in  Madame 
H.  P«  Blavatsky,  as  its  Head ,-  she  is  solely  responsible  to  the  members  for  re-' 
suits;  and  the  Section  has  no  official  or  corporate  connection  with  the  Exo- 
teric Society,  save  in  the  person  of  the  President- Founder. 

Persons  wishing  to  join  the  Section,  and  willing  to  abide  by  its  rules, 
shonld  communicate  directly  with  Madame  H.  P.  Blavatsky,  17,  Lansdowne 
Road,  Holland  Park,  London,  W. 

(Signed)    H.  S.  Oicott, 

Attest :  Preaident  in  CounciL 

H.  P.  Bl^AVATSKV, 

Corresponding  Secrelarif. 
This  was  the  beginning  of  the  E.  S.  T.  movement,  now  so  very  important 
an  one  as  carried  on  by  Mrs.  Besaut,  the  chosen  successor  of  H.  P.  Bi 
The  reason  for  my  throwing  the  whole  responsibility  for  results  upon 
H*  P.  B.  was  that  she  had  already  made  one  failure  in  this  direction  at 
Adyar  in  1884,  when  she,  with  T.  Subbarow,  Oakley,  Damodar  and 
others,  tried  to  organise  a  secret  class,  or  group,  whose  members  were 
to  have  been  brought  more  closely  into  relations  with  th^  Masters,  but 
which  failed,  and  I  did  not  care  to  be  responsible  for  the  fulfilment  of 
any  special  engagements  she  might  make  with  the  new  set  of  students 
she  was  now  gathering  about  her,  in  her  disturbed  state  of  mind.  I 
helped  her  write  some  of  her  instructions  and  did  all  I  could  to  make 
the  way  easy  for  her,  but  that  was  all.    Later,  when  1  found  that  those 
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-wbo  entered  the  E.  S.  were  satisfied  with  what  they  were  getting,  I 
took  a  more  decided  stand  in  the  matter,  and  now  have  nothing  bat 
praise  to  express  for  the  way  in  which  the  present  Head  of  the  school 
is  dealing  with  her  army  of  volaotaiily  enrolled  stadents.  At  the  same 
time,  it  mast  never  be  forgotten  that  the  E.  S*  T.  is  fu>^  the  T.  S«  nor 
that  its  Roles  are  binding  only  npon  members  belonging  to  that 
special  School ;  nor  that  it  wonld  be  a  violation  of  the  T,  S,  Gonstitntion 
for  it  to  interfere  with  their  rights  of  private  judgment  ;  nor  that 
the  President- Founder  is  compelled  to  guarantee  to  every  individual 
member,  of  whatsoever  religion,  race,  sex,  or  color,  his  or  her  personal 
liberty  of  belief  and  speech. 

Nearly  all  the  persons  engaged  in  the  Paris  quarrel  were  to  blame, 
they  having  given  way  to  personal  jealonsies,  obliterated  the  land-marks 
of  the  Society,  fallen  into  a  strife  for  supremacy,  with  matnal  abuse, 
oral  and  printed.  I  first  tried  to  get  the  dissentients  to  work  harmonious- 
ly under  the  old  charter  and,  this  failing,  offered  the  two  parties, 
M.  Gaboriau's  and  M.  Arnonld's,  a  charter  each,  on  the  most  liberal 
conditions  ;  but  Gaboriad  would  not  or  could  not  form  a  Branch  without 
the  others,  and  so  the  one  charter  for  the  Hermes  Branch  was  the  result. 
The  thanks  of  the  Society  were  officially  given  to  Madame,  the  Countess 
d'Ah^mar,  f.t.s.,  for  throwing  open  her  drawing-rooms  for  meetings 
during  my  stay,  and  doing  all  else  within  her  power  to  promote  the  re- 
organisation of  our  affairs  at  the  French  capital. 

My  tour  realised  the  objects  in  view,  H,  P.  B.  being  pacified,  our 
affairs  in  Great  Britain  put  in  order,  and  the  E.  S.  started,  but,  as  vras 
'  above  made  plain,  the  calm  was  not  destined  to  last,  and  a  second  visit 
to  Europe  had  to  be  made  in  1889,  after  my  return  from  Japan*  Yet 
the  strife  between  us  two  was  always  on  the  outside  and  as  regards  qaes- 
tions  of  management  and  policy  ;  interiorly,  we  were  linked  together 
in  an  unity  of  purpose  aiid  ideals  that  not  even  death  has  broken 
asunder.  To  refute  the  many  falsehoods  spread  by  third  parties  who 
wanted  to  biecd  dissension  between  us,  or  give  the  impression  that 
the  Society  was  on  the  point  of  splitting — a  belief  held  by  many,  my 
Executive  Council  included,  on  the  strength  of  H.  P.  B.'s  hysterical 
letters — she  and  I  issueol  the  following  joint  note : — 

*'To  dispel  a  misconception  that  has  been  engendered  by  mischief- 
inakers,  we,  the  undersigned  Founders  of  the  Theosophical  Society,  declare 
that  there  is  no  enmity,  rivalry,  strife  or  even  coldness  between  us,  nor  ever 
was  ;  nor  any  weakening  of  our  joint  devotion  to  the  Masters  or  to  our  work, 
with  the  execution  of  which  they  have  honoured  us.  Widely  dissimilar  in 
temperament  and  mental  characteristics,  and  differing  sometimes  in  views 
as  to  methods  of  propagandism*  we  are  yet  of  absolutely  one  mind  as  to  that 
work.  As  we  have  been  from  the  first,  so  are  we  now  united  in  purpose  and 
zeal,  and  ready  to  sacrifice  all,  even  life,  for  the  promotion  of  theosophical 
knowledge,  to  the  saving  of  mankind  from  the  miseries  which  spring  from 
ignorance.*' 

H.  P.  BLiLVATSKT,  H<  8.  Olcott, 

London,  Ociohwrf  1888. 
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Oa  mj  way,  overland,  to  Naples  to  take  the  P.  and  O*  ^^  Areadia, " 
for  the  return  voyage,  I  stopped  at  Bologna  to  see  Count  Mattel,  the 
inventor  of  "  Electro*Uom(»opathy/'  and  decide  whether  it  would  he 
worth  while  for  Tookaram  Tatya  to  try  it  in  our  Bombay  Charitable 
Dispensary.  I  was  prompted  to  this  by  what  I  saw  of  the  results  of  the 
applies tion  of  one  of  the  Mattei  "electricities'*  as  a  lotion  to  the  hand 
of  a  poor  fellow,  which  had  been  terribly  crushed  in  some  machinery  :  in 
one  night  the  pain  had  been  much  assuaged.  The  e^cperimenter  was 
f*  Major"  Tucker,  of  the  Salvation  Army,  who  had  implicit  faith  in  the 
Mattei  system.  Signer  Ventnroli,  now  Count  Yeuturoli- Mattei,  the  Dis* 
coverer's  adopted  son  and  heir,  kindly  took  me  to  Bioli,  the  station  on  the 
road  to  Florence  nesr  which  stands  "  Roohetta,"  the  picturesque  but  ill* 
planned  castle  of  Count  Mattei,  and  I  spent  the  day  with  him  in 
interesting  discussion.  He  was  then  a  strong  giant  of  a  man,  despite 
bis  eighty-four  years,  and  vehement  to  a  degree  in  his  denunciation 
of  orthodox  doctors  and  their  remedies.  In  his  bedroom, — in  one  of 
the  turrets,  if  my  memory  serves, — was  a  scathing  caricature  on 
them,  done  in  fresco  on  the  groined  ceiling.  He  was  justifiably 
proud  of  the  numberless  cures  wroughtby  his  Electro-Homoeopathy, 
for  I  have  heard  too  many  stories  about  them  at  first  hand  to  doubt  its 
efficacy.  When  it  comes  to  the  *' electrical  '*  part  of  the  matter,  how- 
ever, the  case  is  quite  a  different  affair.  My  belief  is  that,  if  the  true 
name  were  given  to  the  system,  it  would  be  ^^  sun-bathed  *^  or  "  chromo- 
pathic  "  medicine.  I  may  be  wrong,  but  from  all  I  can  hear  and  infer 
from  the  behavior  of  the  medicines,  I  am  persuaded  that  the  words 
"  blue  electricity,*'  or  green,  yellow,  red,  or  others,  mean  simply  distil- 
led water  which  has  been  exposed  to  the  magical  action  of  the  sunlight, 
passed  through  panes  or  lenses  of  srlass  of  those  several  colors  :  that 
in  the  Mattei  system  we  are  dealing,  in  reality,  with  Chromopathy.  Of 
course,  it  does  not  matter  a  pin,  save  as  a  trade  secret,  whether 
the  concealed  agency  be  solar  or  herbal,  the  prime  fact  is  that  the 
medicines  cure  and  human  suffering  is  diminished.  Nothing  that  the 
Count  said  warranted  me  to  adopt  this  opinion,  but  on  the  face  of  it  his 
electrical  nomenclature  is  ridiculous  from  the  scientific  point  of  view, 
and  one  of  his  most  successful  and  loyal  disciples,  an  English  doctor 
whose  diploma  was  cancelled  by  the  Faculty  because  of  his  professional 
heresy,  confessed  to  me  his  concurrence  in  my  views.  The  Mattei  pills 
and  powders  may  be,  as  alleged  by  his  opponents,  the  ordinary 
homoeopathic  remedies  mixed  together,  on  the  off  chance  that  some  one 
of  them  will  cure  the  patient,  or  they  may  not ;  perhaps  they  are  com- 
mon remedies  exposed  to  chromopathic  influence,  or  possibly  mes- 
merised to  imbue  them  with  a  healing  vital  aura;  this  does  not  much 
matter,  the  fact  is  they  effect  cures  by  thousands,  and  the  sale  of  the 
medicines  is,  I  believe,  fast  enriching  my  genial  friend  of  1868,  Count 
Ventnroli  Mattei. 

As  I  was  to  pass  through  Rome  I  halted  there  a  day,  not  to  pretend 
tp  seethe  oity,  but  only  to  eut^r  Saint  Peter's  and  th^n  lay  my  band,  as 
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it  were,  on  the  heart  of  Ghrifltendom  to  test  the  vibratioDS.  The  ex- 
perience  was  a  carione  one.  As  I  looked  around  me  at  the  statnes  of 
kin^,  emperors  and  pontiffs,  with  their  nsnally  false  epitaphs,  I  seemed 
to  feel  the  karmic  current  of  their  nnholy  allianoes,  oifensire  and  defen- 
sive. What  honx>rs,  what  injastioe,  what  selfish  pacts,  what  conspiracies 
to  wrong  and  dominate  the  helpless  victims  of  rnthless  power  and  self- 
delnsion,  what  rive;^  of  blood  set  flowing  in  the  name  of  God,  bnt  for 
the  greed  of  tyrants!  Who,  with  an  open  mind,  could  stand  in  that 
monstrous  cathedral  and  not  shudder  at  the  thought  of  what  it 
represented  in  world-history,  the  Walhalla  of  scourges  of  humanity  P  I 
stayed  there  for  honrfl,  walking  about,  speaking  to  no  guide,  asking  no 
questions,  simply  psycho^neiniing  the  place,  and  following  the  mental 
clues  in  all  directions,  that  I  might  indelibly  impress  the  pictures  on 
my  memory.  The^next  morning  I  left  for  Naples  and,  on  the  following 
day  embarked.  As  the  ^*  Arcadia"  did  not  sail  until  10  p.m.,  we  had 
from  her  deck  the  chance  to  see  the  lovely  panorama  of  the  illuminated 
city  mirrored  in  the  glassy  waters  of  the  bay — a  fairy   scene. 

The  homeward  voyage  proved  most  interesting,  as  a  great  desire  to 
know  something  about  Theosophy,  the  Society,  and  occult  sciences 
generally,  was  shown  by  the  passengers  of  both  saloons.  Among  them 
was  that  gracions  student  of  mystical  subjects,  the  Countess  of  Jersey, 
whom  Ifoundone  of  the  mosthigh  minded,  pleasautest  acquaintances  I  ever 
made.  Doubtless,  as  a  consequence  of  her  example,  the  whole  first  saloon 
fell  to  talking  about  Psjchoraetry,  Thought-transfereYice,  Clairvoyance, 
Palmistry,  Astrology  and  similar  topics  of  the  Borderland  group  ;  and 
practical  experiments  were  made  to  test  the  correctness  of  theories.  On 
the  fourth  day  out  I  received  an  invitation  in  writing,  from  Lord  Jersey, 
Sir  Samuel  W.  Baker,  the  African  explorer,  and  other  notables,  on  behalf 
of  the  saloon  passengers  and  with  the  Captain's  consent,  to  lecture  on 
"  Theosophy,"  which  I  gladly  did.  The  vote  of  thanks  was  offered  by 
Sir  Samuel  in  a  beautifully  worded  short  speech,  which  was  very 
gratifying.  Three  days  later  there  was  another  call  upon  me  and  I 
took,  by  request,  the  subject  of  **  Psychometry.*'  This  set  many  to 
making  experiments,  and  I  myself  made  some  that  were  instructive.  A 
certain  lady  brought  from  her  cabin  a  half  dozen  letters  from  persons  of 
widely  different  characters,  each  enclosed  in  a  plain  envelope  so  that  the 
experimenter  might  get  no  clue  whatsoever  to  the  sex  or  character  of 
the  writer — a  clever  precaution.  I  made  her  sit  in  an  easy  chair,  and 
passed  the  letters  one  by  one  over  her  head  to  her  forehead,  where  I 
bade  her  hold  them  and  answer  my  questions.  She  was  not  to  stop  and 
think  what  the  answer  ought  to  be,  but  just  to  say  the  first  thing  that 
came  to  her  mind.  I  asked  her  "  Is  the  writer  a  man  or  a  woman  ? 
Answer  quickly,  please."  Then  I  asked,  "Is  lie  (or  she)  old  or  young  ? 
Tall  or  short  ?  Stout  or  thin  ?  Healthy  or  ill  ?  Hot  tempered  or  calm  P 
Frank  or  deceitful  ?  Generous  or  miserly  ?  Worthy  or  unworthy  of 
trust  as  a  friend  ?  Do  yon  like  this  person  ?  etc.,  etc  ,"  never  putting  a 
leading  question  uQr  doing  apytbing  to  confuse  the  spontapeous  thonghf; 
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of   the  sabject.     Nov,  at   first  blash,  it  is   perfectly  plain  Ihat  the 
closest  soratiny  of  a  blank  envelope^— nnless  its  shape  were  an  unnsnal  one 
and  associated  with    a  certain  correspondent— wonld  reveal  nothing  as 
to  the  sex,  age,  complexion,  form,  or  mental  or  moral  characteristics  of 
the  writerof  the  enclosed  letfer.     The  first  lady  experimenter  proved  her- 
self devoid  of  the  ppychometric  faculty,  bnt  another  lady   who  next  sub- 
mitted het-seif  to  the  test  was  saccessful  in  five  out  of   seven  cases — ns 
fiabseqiiently  verified  on  opening  the  covers  ;  and  the  first  lady's  brother, 
an  army  ofiicer  and  a  rather  fiippant  otitic  of   the   science,  foand  to  his 
amazement  that  he  con  Id  psychometrize.     The  rnmonr  of  these  instruc- 
tive experiments  running  through    ihe  ship,   caused    the  invitation    to 
make  my  second  lectnre  on  the  subject  of   Prof.    Buchanan's  discovery. 
A  well-known  Menihei'  of  Pnrliament  gave  very  correct   delineations  in 
two  cases  submitted  to  him    for  psychometric   reading.     The   scientific 
and  practical  value  of  the  possession  of  thin  sense  is  evident,    inasmuch 
as  it  arms  a  person  with  a  super-refined   faculty   of  feeling   the    true 
character  and  motive  of  a  correspondent,  or  of  one   with  whom  one  is 
talking,  or  whom  one  meets  in  the  world,  whatever   mask  may  be  used 
in  the  letter  or  pnt  on  the   face   of   the    individual.     Then,    again,  the 
developed  psychometer,  ought  naturally  to  be  intuitive  for   learfiing  the 
sense  of  an  author  and  reading  the  meaning  of  a  public  lecturer  despite 
his,  perhaps,  clumsy  way  of  putting  things.     It  makes  one    instantane- 
ously responsive  to  appeals  to  the  higher  nature,   and  guarded  against 
being  carried  away  by  the  sophistries  of  those    who   would  deceive  and 
cajole  one  with  evil  designs.*    The  *'  Arcadia  '*  landed   her  passengers 
at  Bombay  on  the   lOth   November,    and  our  party,  which  comprised, 
besides  myself,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Johnston,    Baroness   Kroummess, 
Mr.  £.  D.  Favvcett  and  Mr.  Richard  Harte^  all  members  of  the  Society, 
were  warmly  welcomed  by  our  friends  of   the  Bombay   Branch.    Mrs. 
Johnston  is  t.he  daughter  of  Mme.   Vera  Jelihovsky,   H.  P.  B.'s   sister, 
Mid  was  nian*ied  from  her  Aunt's  home,  17,  Lansdowne  Road,  W.,  to  the 
brilliant  young  Sanskiitist  and  Indian  Civilian  in  question,  during  the 
Rammer  of  1888.     Her  mother  being  away  in  Russia,  I  represented  her 
and  thereat  of  the  family   at   the  civil    marriage   at    tbe    Registrar's 
office.     Her  husband  was  now  coming  out  with    us  to  join  his  appoint- 
ment in  the  Bengal  Civil  Service.     The    whole   party    were  present  at 
the  Convention  of  that  year  and  were  photographed  in  the  annual  group 
picture. 

H.  S.  Olcott: 


•  Cf.  Prof.  Bnchanan'a  "  Psychometry."  Price  Bs.  46.  ;  Prof.  DenUm'a  *•  The 
Soal  of  Thinj?«,"  3  Vols.  Price  Ks.  14  ;  and  a  nsefnl  pfimpblet  compilation  "  Psycho- 
metry  and  Thought-transference/'  Price  4  as.  Address  Manager,  Theosophi^  Office, 
Adyar. 
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THOUGHTS  ON  flESMERISM  AND  HYPNOTISM, 
{Concluded  from  p.  236N 

THOSE  who  have  noticed  the  bide  light  which  is  visible  at  the  arma- 
ture of  an  electric  machine  when  in  motion,  will  at  once  recognise 
the  probable  similarity  to  the  fiarnes  or  lighte  which  Reichenbach's  and 
Dnpotet's  sensitives  saw  flowing  from  the  magnets  and  their  fingera  ; 
only  that  we  are  all  able  to  see  the  light  from  the  machine  because  of 
its  greater  intensity  and  special  character.  Then  it  only  needs  that  we 
should  remember  the  positive  shock  which  can  be  given  ofE  by  the  Gym- 
notns  or  electric  eel,  to  perceive  at  once  that  the  sort  of  cnrreut  that  can 
be  generated  by  a  machine,  can  also  be  produced  consciously  by  will- 
force  acting  by  means  of  muscular  energy.  In  that  case,  the  Odic  or 
magnetic  fluid,  or  nerve-aura  or  force  of  the  mesmerists,  will  be  similar 
to  the  current  of  the  telegraph  wire,  if  not  exactly  one  and  the  .same 
thing  ;  only  raodifled  in  its  properties  by  the  manner  of  its  evolution. 
Possibly  we  may  look  upon  it  as  in  one  aspect  a  case  where,  in  the 
machine,  the  current  generated  or  given  off  is  of  high  intensity  and 
small  in  quantity  ;  whilst  the  nerve-force  is  usually  of  very  low  inten- 
sity and  large  in  its  quantity.  In  both  instances  its  production  is 
accompanied  with  a  manifestation  of  heat  and  light — in  the  one  case  at 
the  polar  points  of  the  machine,  in  the  other  at  the  brain  and  nerve- 
centres  ;  and  we  cannot  look  upon  it  w produced  either  by  the  machine 
or  the  brain,  but  only  as  being  forced  into  its  active  phase  by  the  means 
employed.* 

But  when  the  means  resorted  to  are  simply  mechanical — as  when 
the  current  is  produced  through  a  machine — we  obtain  a  thing  which  is 
without  apparent  life,  any  more  than  a  stream  of  water  from  a  pump 
would  be,  because  the  atomic  elementals  concerned  in  it  are  in  a  rela- 
tively passive  state,  and  consequently  without  other  powers  than  those 
intended  by  the  manner  of  its  use-*  whereas  when  a  similar  current  is 
produced  through  the  agency  of  a  human  brain  by  the  power  of  con- 
scious will,  these  same  elementals  are  at  once  of  the  nature  of  the  mind 
and  thought  which  made  them  active,  and  as  a  matter  of  course  the 
qualities  of  the  current  immediately  change.  It  may  then  become 
either  a  life-current  of  vitalizing  and  beneficent  energy,  or  a  depressing 
and  evil  stream  of  malignant  force,  according  to  the  intention  of  the  per- 
son inducing  it.  But  in  both  cases  the  vehicle  of  these  inflaences  ap- 
pears to  be  the  luminous  ether  of  space  in  one  of  it-s  specialised  aspects, f 
and  conveying  matter  of  some  specific  kind  as  shown  in  the  instance 
of  common  electricity  by  the  experiments  of  Mallet  and  Pirani — whilst 
the  circumstances  which  determine  the  direction  of  the  current  and  its 
power  will  depend  upon  the  vibrational  energy  employed. 

•  Cf,  I.  U.,  I,  p.  500. 

t  CU  S.  D.,  I,  86,  87, 141, 196,  296,  &  h  U.,  I,  399, 
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Thus  it  may  be  made  to  appear  that  the  electric  cnrrent  and  the 
Odic  or  Animal-magnetic  force  are  bat  different  manifestations  of  the 
one  primary  agent- the  Oriental  /oW— for  theosopbists,  alchemists, 
the  Rosicrncians,  and  all  other  mystics  worthy  of  the  name,  have  always 
held  that  there  are  in  reality  no  such  things  as  light,  heat,  sound,  elec- 
tricity,  etc,  as  actual  separate  entities  ;  but  that  each  is  only  another 
manifestation  of  that  primary  vibrational  energy  whose  medium  is  the 
ether,  and  tlieir  particular  components  are  the  atomic  elementals  of  the 
kind  attracted  by  the  nature  of  the  current. 

The  human  organism,  being  the  present  apex  of  the  physical  world 
of  forms,   and   therefore   the  most- developed   vehicle  of  that    micro- 
cosmic  consciousness   which,   in    its.  degree,   is  of   the   nature  of  the 
deific   or   macrocosmic,   is   therefore   the  one   which  is   found   to    be 
specially  adapted    by   its   nalure  for  giving  off  those   currents  of  the 
minor  aspects  of  force  which   correspond   to   the  great  whole   that  is 
wielded  by  the  deity.     Along  the  courses   of   the   human   nerves,    the 
spine,  and  the  other  centres  of  force  where  we  might  expect  they  would 
be  the  most  required— more  particularly  the  palms  of  the  hands— there 
are  found  a  number  of   minute  oval  or   egg-shaped  bodies,    which  are 
called  the  Pacinian  Corpuscles,    after  the  Paduan  doctor  who  discovered 
them.     These  are  without  any  apparent  use,  so   far  as   physicians  have 
yet  discovered  ;  but  as   they   consist  of  a  cell   containing    a  number  of 
minute  convolutions  of  fibre,  and  have    what   seems   to  be  a  conductor 
running  from  each  of  them  to  the  nerve  they  are  in  contact  with,  they 
are  no  doubt  so  many  little  storage  batteries   or  induction-coils ;  used 
cither  to  convey  or   to  intensify  the   currents   which  the   brain   sends 
along  the  main   lines — and  thus  admit  of  extending  those  currents  to 
other  objects,  without  loss  by  the  resistance  of  the  nerve-fibre.     If  that 
is  the  case,  we  see  why  constant  practice  is   always   needed  in  order  to 
become   a  powerful  mesmerist;   for  the  Pacinian  Corpuscles  will   under 
those  circumstances  become  more  and  more  developed — whilst  in    those 
who  do  not  use  them,  they   will   be  comparatively  inert  or   powerless. 
Their  form  reminds  us  forcibly  of  the  rule  that  "  the  greater  varies  as 
the  less  "!;  for  as  the  human  aura,  or  collective  centre  of  our  individual 
force,  is  of  an  oval  form,  so  are  its  minute  separate   centres— the  little 
corpuscles  in  question.     And  just   as   they   become   moi'e   effective   by 
appropriate  exercise,  so  does  onr  aura  become  larger  and  more  developed 
by  meditation  and  other  such  pmctices.     The  ultimate  mass  is  the  same 
as  its  units,  the  atoms,  and  the  colour  of  the  human  aura  presents  the 
same  characteristics  as  a  clairvoyant  would  see  about  its  subdivisional 
points. 

Having  thus  briefly  dealt  with  the  nalure  of  the  currents  operated 
by  the  mind  through  the  brain,  and  the  power  of  the  mind  to  mani> 
fest  those  force-currents  in  various  ways,  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to 
recapitulate  a  few  of  the  more  simple  experiments  which  seem  to  indi* 
cate  the  presence  of  such  force*  And  though  they  are  bat  rnditnentary, 
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aud  such  as  any  one  can  perform,    they   are    not  the  lees  sn^estive, 
as  will  be  foand  upon  trial. 

In  the  first  place,  there  appear  to  be  certain  cnrreiits  tlirongh  the 
firms  and  hands,  which  indicate  alternate  motions  in  the  nei-ve-centres. 
Take  a  piece  of  thread  some  two  or  three  feet  long  ;  and  to  one  end 
of  it  attach  any  small  weight,  such  as  a  bunch  of  keys  or  a  seal.  Hold 
the  other  end  of  the  thread  in  the  tigfht  hand,  which  elevHte  until  the 
weight  hangs  on  a  level  with  the  lower  part  of  the  chest  or  thereabonts. 
AVhen  the  weight  becomes  motionless,  stretch  oat  the  loft  hand  beneath 
it,  in  such  a  manner  that  the  weight  hangs  about  an  inch  over  the  open 
palm.  In  a  few  seconds  after  the  left  hand  comes  into  this  position, 
the  weight  begins  to  swing  in  the  direction  of  a  line  from  the  wrist 
towards  the  middle  finger,  and  its  momentum  gradually  increases  nntil 
it  attains  a  swing  of  a  foot  or  eighteen  inches.  As  each  swing 
passes  the  wrist  and  the  fingeri^,  there  will  be  felt  a  slight  tingling 
sensation,  somewhat  resembling  an  electric  discharge. 

When  the  apparatus  is  in  full  swing,  get  another  person  to  place 
his  ris>ht  hand  on  your  left  shonlder,  and  his  left  hand  nnder  yonr 
left,  transversely,  and  in  contact  with  it.  The  weight  will  then  com- 
mence to  revolve  in  a  circle  ;  so  that  it  then  passes  the  four  points  of 
attraction  and  repulsion  as  it  previously  did  the  two.  And  while,  with 
some  persons,  the  motion  of  the  weight  is  very  vigorous,  with  others 
there  is  none ;  just  as  we  might  anticipate  would  be  the  case. 

These  phenomena  have  been  attributed  to  the  motion  communicated 
to  the  hand  which  holds  the  string,  through  the  beating  of  the  heart  or 
the  pulses  ;  and  this  has  been  supposed  to  be  confirmed  by  the  observa- 
tion that,  with  most  persons,  if  the  hand  which  supports  the  weight  be 
leant  against  a  shelf  or  other  solid  support,  the  movement  ceases.  But 
these  conclusions  seem  premature  ;  for  if  the  experiment  with  the  hand 
resting  against  something  solid  is  continued  long  enongh>  it  will  be 
found  that  tlie  motion  is  not  in  all  cases  stopped,  but  only  diminished  ; 
aud  i^f  it  be  caused  by  some  kind  of  alternating  current  which  indiscri- 
minate materials  transmit,  the  difference  would  be  acconnted^for  by  the 
partial  diversion  of  the  force  to  another  object. 

Moreover,  when  the  pendulum— technically  called  an  Odometer — 
is  tried  over  a  variety  of  objects  snch  as  coins,  egirs,  discs  of  sine,  etc., 
there  results  such  a  number  of  different  movements  that  a  distinctive 
nomenclature  has  to  be  nsed  to  describe  them* ;  whereas  one  woald 
expect  that  if  the  motion  was  only  due  to  the  rhythmic  action  in  the 
muscles,  there  would  be  no  snch  variety  ;  at  least  when  the  same  person 
was  trying  the  experiments.  And  in  any  case,  the  movements  only 
continue  so  long  as  the  attention  is  fixed  upon  the  production  o{  the 
phenomena^ 

*  Bee  Mayo'B  "  Popular  Saperstitions,"  p.  199  et  seq*  ' 
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A  somewhat  similar  expeii'ment  is  the  well-known  one  where  a  gold 
ring  is  suspended  by  a  long  hair  held  in  the  right  hand,  the  ring 
hanging  in  a  tumbler  just  over  the  water  it  contains.  The  ring  then 
begins  to  swing  backwards  and  forwards  until  it  strikes  the  sides  of  the 
glass  ;  and  the  whole  reminds  us  forcibly  of  what  is  said  to  have  taken 
place  in  the  latter  days  of  the  Romtin  empire.  Certain  con- 
spirators, wishing  to  know  the  outcome  of  their  schemes,  hung  a  gold 
ring  over  a  round  table  on  which  a  circle  of  letters  had  been  traced. 
Then,  sitting  round  the  table  a  la  spirit-circle,  they  watched  the  ring 
as  it  swung  over  the  letters,  and  drew  their  nefarious  inferences  accord- 
ingly. 

Another  sort  of  experiment  is  the  following: — Take  a  small  piece 
of  stick,  such  as  the  handle  of  n  paint-brush  or  any  other  convenient 
thing;  and  holding  it  in  the  right  hand  whilst  concentrating  the 
thoughts  on  the  effort,  approach  the  other  end  of  the  stick  within  an 
inch  of  some  one  else's  forehead,  just  above  and  between  the  eyes — the 
position  of  the  mystic  "  eye  of  Siva  " — and  very  soon,  if  in  any  degree 
sensitive  to  the  current,  the  person  experimented  upon  will  begin  to 
experience  a  most  uneasy  feeling  in  that  spot.  Nor  is  this  effect  due 
to  imagination  ;  for  it  may  be  tried  on  a  sleeping  person  ;  ar.d  it  will 
cause  them  to  awake  with  an  expression  on  the  features  showing  that 
they  have  the  same  sensation. 

But  the  most  remarkable  exhibition  of  will-force  at  a  distance,  is 
that  spoken  of  by  Cahngnct  in  his  work  "  Les  Mysteres  de  la  Magie," 
and  which  he  says  can  be  successfully  tried  by  any  one  who. can 
concentrate  his  mind;  it  consists  ip  the  dissipation  of  a  cloud.*  Fix 
upon  some  separate  piece  of  cloud  which  c«nn  be  easily  kept  in  view,  and 
devote  the  whole  attention  to  the  effort  to  cause  its  disappearance— 
when,  if  there  has  been  any  previous  practice  in  such  experiments,  so 
that  the  will  can  be  kept  centred  upon  the  cloud  for  this  purpose,  it 
will  be  found  to  break  up  and  dissipate  in  a  time  which  is  doubtless 
proportional  to  the  power  exerted,  and  the  mass  of  the  cloud.  Nor  is 
thiB  a  matter  of  any  long  time,  such  as  hours  ;  but  one  of  minutes  only* 

Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  above  experiments,  they  are  at 
least  practical  and  within  the  reach  of  every  one ;  but  the  more  convincing 
ones  not  being  so  easily  available,  can  only  be  examined  as  opportunity 
may  ocour. 

We  may  next  proceed  to  review  some  of  the  general  operations  of 
Mesmerism  and  Hypnotism,  and  thus  obtain  some  idea  of  any  difforen* 
ces  there  may  be  between  thera.  To  those  acquainted  with  the  writings 
and  performances  of  both  the  early  mesmerists  and  the  present  hyp- 
notists, the  two  things  seem  very  closely  allied  ;  and  it  also  seems  that 
whatever  difference  there  is  must  be  more  one  of  practice  than  of 
theory. 

•  Cf.  Lucifer,  Vol.  II.,  p.  8. 
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MeRmerism  appears  to  be  the   art   of  projecting  a  earrent  such  as 
we  have  been  discnssing,  from  one  person  to  another  by  means  of  will- 
power; and  in  so  doing  it  has  been  usual  to  employ  certain  movements 
called  passes,  which  may  or  may  not  be  necessary  ;   also  to  make  the 
subject  gaze   upon  any   small  object  as  a  means   of  concentrating  the 
attention   and   rendering  him  or  her  safficiently  quiescent  and   recep- 
tive to  the  influence  sought  to   be  impressed.     Other   semi-mechani- 
cal means   have  also  been  adopted ;   but  a  review   of  these  leads   to 
the  conclusion  that  they  are  all   merely  secondary  ;  the  real  power 
at   work  being   the   mind-foi'ce   of  the   operator.     The  object  songht 
by  the  transfer  of  such   a  current  or  influence  may  be  of  two  princi- 
pal divisions;   it    may     be   designed    for  the   purpose  of   conveying 
a  stream   of   vitalising  fluid  in   order   to    restore  a    sick   person  to 
health— which  is  its  normal  use   as   contemplated  by   Mesmer  and  his 
immediafe  followers — or  it  may,  on  the  other  hand,  be  intended  for  the 
purpose  of  subjecting  the  will  of  the  other   person  to  that  of  the  opera- 
tor.    Sometimes  the  latter  is  made  use  of  as  a  means  of  developing  tbe 
clairvoyant  lucidity  of  the  subject,  as  a  means  of  diagnosing  and  curing 
disease ;  and  this  appears  to  be  the  proper  use  of  such  a  method,  but  it 
has  been  used  for  many  other  purposes.     When   the  operator  obtains 
entire  control  over  the  sensory  and  motor  nerves  of  his  subject,   he  can 
produce   all  sorts  of  grotesque  illusions  on  the  part  of  the  latter,  as  we 
have  all  seen  done  for  exhibition  purposes.     Both   operator  and  subject 
are  acting  in  concert,  in  so  far  as  the  one  acted   upon  submits  willingly, 
and  the  other  acts  without  concealed  means  ;  so  that,   up  to  the  point 
where  the  mesmerist  assumes  control,  both  are  conscious  parties  to 
whatever  ensues,  but  afterwards,  the  subject  does  not  usually  know  any 
more  of  what  happens,  until  the  close  of  the    performance.    When  that 
takes  place,  the  consequence  may  be  that  the  subject  remains  thereafter 
always  more  or  less  subject  to  the  influence  of  the  same  mesmerist,  with 
or  without  the  usual  option.     Neither  time  nor  distance  are  supposed  to 
be  any  protection   against  this  ;    and  there  are   also   said   to   be  cases 
where  persons  of  certain   temperaments  can   be  mesmerised  in  spite  of 
mental  resist ence  on  their  part  ;  but  this  could  only  occur  where  the 
circumstances  were  exceptionally  favourable,   and   the  power  of  the 
operator  very  great. 

It  would  scarcely  be  safe  to  say  that  the  sole  proper  use  of  Mesmer- 
ism lay  in  its  capacity  as  a  curative  agent,  because  we  cannot  reasonably 
take  up  such  a  position  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge.  But  from 
what  has  been  said  in  the  foregoing,  it  will  be  seen  that  it  is  altogether 
dependent  upon  the  intentions  of  the  one  projecting  the  influence,  whe- 
ther its  effects  shall  be  salutary  or  inimical;  and  therefore  the  mesmerist 
will  come  under  the  same  rules  as  the  other  practitioners  of  the  several 
branches  of  White  Magic.  If  he  does  not  in  large  measure  conform  to 
these,  it  is  likely  that  he  will  find  his  efforts  futile  as  therapeutic  means, 
and  himself  drifting  into  the  undesirable  catalogue  of  those  who  ate 
denominated  "  Black  Magicians.'*     The  power  to  make  use  of  tbe 
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mesmeric  art  may,  so  far  as  it  appears  to  the  publio,  be  either  natural 
or  acqnired ;  bnt  theosophists  will  reoognise  no  snch  distinction-^ becaase 
the  presence  of  the  natural  power  infers  its  acqaisition  in  some  former 
incarnation. 

But  modern  Hypnotism,  while  it  presents  some  points  in  common 
with  the  above,  has  also  its  differences.  It  may  be  induced  upon  or.e 
person  by  another,  or  it  may  be  self-induced,  without  the  aid  of  any- 
thing more  than  the  fixed  intention  to  do  so — an  instance  of  the  power 
we  possess  over  our  own  organism,  without  understanding  its  modus 
operandi.  In  the  first  instance,  the  means  resorted  to  are  very  similar 
to  those  of  the  mesmerist ;  bat  the  hypnotic  condition  is  most  frequent* 
ly  induced  by  a  fixed  and  continuous  gaze  at  some  bright  object.  In 
both  cases  the  condition  of  semi-cataleptic  sleep  induced  seems  to  be 
mnch  the  same. as  that  which  the  mesmerist  induces  when  he  intends 
to  make  an  exhibition  of  the  power  of  his  will  over  others  ;  so  that  up 
to  this  point  the  two  things  may  be  considered  practically  indenticaK 
Bnt  from  this  onwards  the  difference  of  practice  becomes  moie  marked  ; 
for  Hypnotism  seems  to  confine  itself  mnch  more  to  working  upon  the 
mind  of  the  subject,  in  producing  all  sorts  of  false  sensations  and 
ideas — and  it  apparently  does  not  seek  to  cure  bodily  disease  by 
other  than  mentally  suggested  means.  Perhaps  its  greatest  point  of 
difference  from  the  older  practice  lies  in  the  discovery  which  has  been 
made — that  if  an  idea  or  thought  of  the  operator  be  iiupi^ssed  upon  the 
mind  of  the  subject  while  in  the  passive  state,  and  he  or  she  is  directed 
not  to  I'emember  anything  of  it  upon  awakening,  or  until  a  certain  time 
has  passed — gay  of  hours,  days  or  some  longer  period — the  subject,  on 
recovering  normal  consciousness,  has  no  recollection  of  the  matter. 
Bnt  when  the  time  arrives  that  the  suggestion  was  directed  to  be 
put  into  practice,  the  subject  performs  the  act  required,  under  the  full 
impression  that  it  is  done  only  under  some  momentary  impulse,  or  as 
the  result  of  a  freshly-formed  intention  which  is  quite  spontaneous. 

It  is  this  wonderful  power  which  has  made  the  great  sensation  of 
the  modern  practice  ;  and  it  has  not  been  made  clear  that  the  earlier 
European  operators  were  aware  of  its  existence.  Much  apprehension 
has  been  felt  as  to  the  danger  it  may  possibly  biing  upon  society,  for 
it  seems  evident  that  if  an  influence  can  be  brought  to  bear  which  shall 
enable  one  person  to  cause  another  t-o  act,  under  an  irresistible  influence 
or  impulse,  in  a  way  that  person  would  not  otherwise  act,  the  road  is 
open  for  the  hypnotist  to  commit  any  sort  of  crime  through  the  agency 
of  an  unconscious  victim  ;  or  perhaps  to  drive  that  victim  to  death  or 
madness  by  causing  mental  or  sensory  illusions  of  some  frightful  nature 
to  assail  him  in  the  waking  state.  Against  this  it  may  be  argued  that 
the  same  power  may  also  be  used  to  implant  good  ideas  or  intentions 
in  a  vicious  mind  ;  and  that  the  effect  of  these,  even  if  transient,  may 
by  frequent  repetition  be  of  use  in  reforming  an  evil  character,  or  put- 
ting a  mental  bar  in  the  way  of  bad  habits,   and  this  has  been  thought 
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to  give  tbe  key  to  the  leKitimaie  ase  of  such  experiments*  Poisonii, 
thoaj^li  they  may  provide  the  means  of  many  crimes,  are  not  tbe  less 
nsefal  in  medical  science. 

There  is,  however,  qaite  another  class  of  hypnotic  or  mesmeric 
phenomena,  in  which  the  persons  worked  npon  are  neither  aware  that 
snch  is  the  case,  nor  do  they  lose  consciousness  at  all  ;  and  tbe  operator 
may  not  be  dii'octly  conscions  of  the  means  he  usen  to  act  upon  the 
minds  or  senses  of  other.4.  This  is  tbe  power  referred  t<»  in  the  earlier 
portion  of  this  paper — that  of  producing  wholesale  illusion  or  persoa- 
sion  by  the  will-force  of  one  person  over  those  of  many — and  this, 
to  judge  by  the  extent  and  duration  of  its  effects,  must  be  considered 
by  far  the  greatest.  So  far  as  we  are  a  ware,  its  modwt  operandi 
is  purely  mental,  and  by  its  aid  the  Indian  yogi  makes  bis 
audience  think  themselves  the  witnesses  of  the  tricks  and  wonders 
which  he  does  not  in  all  instances  perform — as  may  be  seen  if  attempts 
are  made  to  photograph  these,  when  the  camera  would  show  the 
illusive  nature  of  the  whole  scene.  The  yogi  sometimes  does  a  real 
performance  ;  but  those  who  are  competent  to  judge  tell  ns  that  he 
more  often  only  seems  to  do  so,  by  the  aid  uf  collective  hypnotic 
delusion.*  However  this  may  be  worked,  the  yogi  is  evidently  able 
to  produce  it  at  will  ;  and  therefore  we  must  suppose  him  in  possession 
of  some  kind  of  science — whether  empirical  or  exact — which  makes 
him,  for  the  time  being,  master  of  the  situation. 

The  Jesuits,  among  the  many  other  things  which  have  been  laid  to 
their  charge,  are  also  supposed  to  use  this  means  ;  for  it  is  said  of  them, 
that  when  they  desire  to  influence  some  person  (who  is  quit^  uncon- 
scious of  the  power  at  work)  to  do  some  particular  thing — such  as 
making  testamentary  dispositions  in  favour  of  tbe  order  or  the  church — 
they  sit  silently  in  a  ring  and,  with  all  the  force  of  their  minds*  they 
WILL  the  absent  person  to  take  the  course  by  them  desired.f  It  is 
supposed  this  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  people  will  occasionally  act  in 
certain  anomalous  ways  where  the  Jesuits  are  concerned  ;  but  the 
collection  of  any  evidence  on  snch  a  point  would  be  difficult. 

Of  much  the  same  nature  appear  to  be  the  doings  among  certain 
of  the  so-called  **  Christian  scientists,"  both  in  regard  to  th«  effects  of 
**  mind-euro"  upon  their  own  persons  and  those  of  others.  They 
have  their  own  explanations,  of  course;  but  whatever  may  be 
the  particular  shibboleth  depended  npon,  at  the  back  of  it  there 
probably  lies  the  great  psycho-electric  power  which  has  always  been  the 
one  lever  by  which  the  mental  world  of  others  has  been  moved  at  the 
will  of  the  one  using  it. 

The  faculties  of  clairvoyance,  or  lucid  somnambulism,  and  the  vari- 
ous relative  manifestations,  were  for  a  long   time  associated    with    the 

*  Cf.  T.  U.,  I,  p.  467—474,  and  II,  p.  588;  *  From  the  Caves  and  Jongles  of 
Hiiidnstan,"  p.  258-268  ;  "  Simon  Magus,"  by  G.  B.  8.  M.,  p.  37 ;  and  Mrs,  Befant'H 
small  pamphlet,  "  Theosophy  in  Qnestioos  and  Answers,'*  p.  20. 

t  Cf.  Lucifer,  Tol.  IT,  p.  271,  and  I.  0.,  T,  p.  445. 
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practice  of  Mesmerism — thoagh  it  does  not  appear,  in  the  light  of  more 
recent  developments,  that  there  is  any  necessary  connection  between 
these  things.  The  investigations  made  by  the  "  S.P.B.,"  and  tbe  nume- 
roDS  performances  of  psychometers,  telepathists,  and  many  others,  have 
shown  that  those  phenomena  are  not  dependent  on  distinctly  mesmeric 
or  hypnotic  practices  for  their  success,  any  further  than  that  the  person 
performing  them  can  be  more  completely  isolated  by  snch  aids  from,  ex^ 
temal  interraptions  and  distractions,  and  so  have  the  whole  of  their  fa- 
cilities exclnsively  centred  tliereby  upon  the  one  object  in  view.  It  is 
probably  owing  to  this  that  the  power  of  far-seeing,  and  that  of  clair- 
audience,  when  not  present  in  the  subject's  normal  state,  will  sometimes 
show  themselves  in  tbe  mesmeric  state ;  and  also  because  the  Odic  fluid 
may  have  a  tendency  to  bring  the  consciousness  into  more  intimate 
rapport  with  the  astral  counterparts  of  thoughts  and  things.  We  know 
that  in  a  vivid  dream  all  seems  very  renl,  because  the  wakin?  senses 
are  then  passive  ;  and  an  entirely  subjective  train  of  events  will  tlien  be 
taken  for  actualities — bat  this  only  occurs  because  there  are  no  breaks 
or  interruptions  from  ontside  sources  ;  and  it  may  be  so  in  the  case  of 
the  mesmerised  clairvoyant,  who  is  then  left  free  to  follow  any  clue 
without  the  controlling  power  exerted  by  surrounding  objects.* 

Ordinarily,  and  in  our  waking  state,  the  optic  nerve  is  the  medium 
for  conveying  the  impressions  received  by  the  eye  to  the  brain  ;  but 
nnless  there  were  a  faculty  of  cognising  such  impressions,  quite  independ- 
ent of  such  machinery,  we  could  no  more  "  see  "  than  the  camera  can 
register  the  contents  of  its  field  of  view  without  a  sensitive  plate :  and 
it  must  be  this  faculty  which  enables  us  to  conjure  up  on  the  mental 
retina  a  purely  subjective  picture,  or  introspective  vision.  The  assistance 
of  the  Odic  fluid  may  give  added  brilliancy  to  this  picture,  as  sleep  does 
U>  a  dream  ;  but  that  may  be  all  that  it  does  beyond  the  isolation  it 
produces. 

The  much-debated  question  as  to  the  seat  of  memory  has  received 
additional  light  from  Theosophy,  by  its  statement  as  to  the  astral  light 
being  the  register  of  all  impressions  ;  t  for  we  may  thence  infer  that 
tbe  faculty  of  memory  consists  in  a  power  of  reviving  these  impiessions 
bj  some  snch  means  as  a  discharge  of  magnetism  and  its  consequent  vi- 
brations, under  the  control  of  the  mind.  This  might  enable  the  mental 
eye  to  sense  all  similiar  vibrations  which  may  have  occurred  in  the 
past  of  that  particular  brain  ;  much  upon  the  same  principle  of  sym- 
pathetic action  which  causes  the  responsive  sounds  from  strings  tuned 
to  the  same  pitch  when  one  of  them  is  set  vibrating.  It  is  quite  pos* 
sible  that  the  medium  employed  by  the  mind  in  this  and  similar  opera- 
tions is  the  magnetic  fluid  of  Mesmer,  which  so  nearly  corresponds 
with  the  hypothetical  description  of  the  universal  ether,  as  to  seem 
very  like  a  mode  of  manifestation  of  the  same  thing. 

•  Cf.  I.  U.,  1, 178. 

t  S.  D.,  I,  63  o.  e.,  and  I.  U.,  1, 189,  272, 284,  301,  395,  397. 
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When  the  knowledge  of  Theosophj  is  more  widely  diffused  and 
accepted,  and  observatioo  and  investigation  is  carried  on  as  macli  along 
those  lines  as  it  hitherto  lias  been  along  the  lines  of  orthodox  science, 
there  will  be  a  great  illamination  thrown  npon  many  things  which  are 
at  present  obscured  for  the  want  of  the  psychic  side  of  them  being  duly 
considered  ;  and  among  the  first  of  these  which  will  thus  reach  a  better 
comprehension,  will  be  the  subjects  of  Mesmerism  and  Hypnotism. 

Samoel  Stuart. 


THE  VALUE  OF  DEVOTION  IN  OCCULTISM. 

*'  Devotion  is  the  one  thing  that  giyes  security : 
Devotion  is  the  one  thing  that  gives  strength : 
Devotion  in  the  opening  of  the  windows  of  the  sonl." 

Annie  Besant, 

ON  the  physical  plane  man  leads  a  double  life  within  himself;  the 
inner  or  the  uncognized,  and  the  outer  or  the  cognized  ;  the  latter 
being  the  outcome  of  the  former,  just  as  the  green  foliage- bearing  form 
is  the  product  of  the  invisible  roots  embedded  in  the  ground.  It  is  the 
inner  life,  the  gateway  of  the  Infinite,  on  which  depends  the  progress 
of  man,  which  leads  him  to  Truth  and  proves  to  him  that  the  clay  honse 
and  the  Eternal  Dweller  who  resides  in  that  house  are  quite  distinct 
from  each  other,  the  one  being  the  shadow,  the  other,  the  substance. 
The  Brooklyn  BridgiBand  the  Pyramid  of  Egypt  long  lay  hidden  in  the 
thoughts  of  the  architects  who  planned  them  :  they  were  built  first  in  the 
abstract,  in  the  regions  of  space,  and  gradually  they  assumed  shape  and 
became  solid  fabrics.  The  activity  we  see  around  us  receives  its  first 
momentum  in  thought,  and  what  at  one  stage  is  force  becomes  matter 
in  the  next.  The  hidden  side  of  our  life  is  then  the  real  life,  to  evolve 
which  we  are  all  trying  according  to  our  gifts  and  according  <o  our 
Samskdrds,  When  a  man  gets  sufficient  insight  into  this  fact,  he  na- 
turally feels  disinclined  to  trust  the  best  interests  of  a  short-lived  life 
to  the  seeming  certainties  amidst  which  he  lives,  moves,  and  has  his 
being.  He  makes  a  new  departure  to  find  out  a  means  by  which  he 
can  reach  the  life  within,  which  contains  the  kernel  of  Truth,  nay,  which 
is  Truth  itself. 

It  is  the  greatest  privilege  of  Humanity  that  now  and  again 
some  lofty  souls  do  succeed  in  entering  the  invisible  side  of  life  by  the 
sheer  force  of  purity  which  is  the  safest  guide  into  those  regions  which 
remain  sealed  and  unexplored  for  the  masses.  But  this  vety  purity  is 
the  offspring  of  that  highest,  noblest,  divinest  attribute  of  the  human 
heart,  which  we  call  devotion.  Think  of  devotion  and  we  at  once  con- 
jure up  before  us  the  image  of  a  Mighty  One,  One  mighty  in  intellect 
l^i^d  mightjjT  in  morals ;  One  at  the  topmost  rung  of  evolution,  the  epiton^e 
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of  gentleness,  wisdom,  jastice,  power  and  aatbority,  at  whose  holy 
feet  we  want  to  poor  forth  oar  loftiest  aspirations,  and  whom  we  pray 
to  bless  as  with  a  part  of  His  divinity.  Bathed  in  the  chaste  waters  of 
derotion,  the  petals  of  the  human  heart  open  imperceptibly  to  the  San 
of  Holiness  which  ever  shines  and  never  sets. 

At  the  dawn  of  evolution,  the  Logos  of  our  system  is  said  to  have 
imposed  limitations  upon  Himself  in  order  that  each  individualized 
conscionKness,  each  waking  world  of  thought,  might,  in  coarse  of  time, 
be  a  centre  of  creative  and  controlling  force  like  Himself — might  becomo 
His  Second  Self.  This  act  is  the  greatest  act  of  sacrifice  we  mortals  are 
able  to  conceive  of,  but  its  immensity  and  the  patient  self -surrender, 
for  ffions  and  kalpas,  of  what  was  once  Infinite,  for  the  greater  glory  of 
tbe  finite,  are  beyond  the  bound  of  ha  man  thongbt.  We  who  are  parts 
and  parcels  of  the  Logos,  and  have  before  as  the  task  of  aiding  Him  in 
His  work,  with  a  view  that  we  may  once  more  be  in  His  fond  embrace, 
have  to  repa}'  Him  in  proportion  to  His  stupendous  sacrifice.  The  best 
way  of  rising  in  the  scale  of  evolution,  of  furthering  the  aim  of  the 
Logos  in  turning  out  Divine  Beings  out  of  human  entities,  is  devotion, 
in  which  lies  the  secret  of  success,  the  key  which  opens  the  gate  of  the 
kingdom  of  Heaven.  But  devotion  in  the  trae  sense  of  the  word,  the 
genuine  devotion,  in  which  tbe  devotee  and  the  object  to  which  devo- 
tion is  offered  know  no  separation,  can  never  be  attained  unless  the 
practice  of  sacrifice  is  made  the  guiding  spirit  of  one's  life.  Now, 
sacrifice  is  that  which  makes  the  sacrificer  aaored,  or  in  other  words, 
that  which  lightens  the  heavy  shackles  of  May&  on  him,  which  torment 
his  physical  self.  The  greater  the  sacrifice,  the  greater  the  dissocia- 
tion from  the  ephemeral,  and  nearer  the  approach  to  tho  eternal 
The  difference  between  the  sacrifice  of  the  Logos  and  the  sacrifice  of 
the  human  being  is  that  the  former  sets  limitations  upon  Himself, 
while  the  latter  frees  himself  from  them..  The  ultimate  object  of  the 
racrifice  of  the  Logos  is  the  infinite  increase  of  His  own  interminable 
bliss,  whereas  the  object  of  tbe  sacrifice  of  each  son  that  is  begotten 
of  the  Father  is  the  assumption  of  the  divinity  of  the  Father.  In  wintei: 
the  tree.sheds  all  its  leaves  that  it  may  deck  itself  with  more  glorious 
honours  in  the  spring.  The  winter  of  the  body  is  the  spring  of  the 
spirit)  aiid  the  spring  of  the  body  is  tho  winter,  of  the  spirit.  In  sacri- 
fice, the  short-lived  personality  enlarges  the  sphere  of  its  activity,  the 
four  walls  of  the  home  with  its  handful  of  inmates  SLve  transcended, 
and  there  awakens  within  the  secret  recesses  of  the  heart  the  knowledge 
that  there  is  bnt  one  oil  and  one  wick  in  all  the  lamps  ignited  by  the 
master- hand.  Sacrifice  is  the  great  atonement,  that  which  makAs  the 
sacrificer  at  one  with  the  world  and  the  Kosmos  :  the  Father  and  the 
SOD  meet  to  part  no  more,  aye,  the  son  is  the  Father. 

Bat  the  man  who  pants  to  soar  heavenwards  on  the  whit«  wings 
of  devotion  has  to  vow  himself  in  body,  soul  and  intellect,  in  his  all-in- 
all,  to  the  object  of  his  worship,  must  lose  himself  in  Him,  as  a  piece  of 
salt  in  the   sea- water.    In  devotion,  nothing  is  permissible  half* way. 
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Aut  Gassar  aut  nullus.  The  mind,  like  the  mariner's  compasa,  shoald 
point  unoeasiDgly  and  unswervingly  to  the  Great  One  of  our  heart  s 
love,  and  should  be  wound  up  to  the  pitch  where  everything  in  the 
nether  world  should  bear  the  stamp  of  that  worship  and  love,  burning 
to  image  that  one  object  and  that  one  object  only,  in  the  myriad  mani- 
festations before  it.  The  devotee,  when  he  is  ripe  for  consummation,  has 
one  thought  and  one  mantram  ;  one  model  and  one  master.  The  hand 
of  the  dyer  takes  the  hue  of  the  dye.  Oh  !  for  the  life  of  the  devotee, 
which  annihilates  forms  but  makes  the  One  Life  which  quivers  through 
them  one  with  its  own.  The  devotee  writes  the  name  of  bis  Gurudeva 
on  every  nerve,  bone  and  artery  of  his,  and  saturates  iiiraself  with  the 
nectar  of  His  holy  influence.  Uddh&va  was  jealous  that  the  JLord 
Krishna  was  more  interested  in  Arjuna  than  in  himself.  The  Lord,  one 
day,  reading  Uddh A va's  thought,  began  to  dress  Arjuna's  hair.  Uddhava 
joined  the  Lord.  What  was  his  wonder  when  every  hair  of  Arjnna 
was  voicing  forth  the  name  of  Krishna.  His  jealousy  was  silenced 
and  he  knew  that  Arjuna  had  more  devotion  towards  the  Lord  than 
himself.  The  value  of  the  writing  fluid  is  known  when  it  is  spread  ont 
in  gentle  manipulation  on  paper.  Even  so  the  diyine  life  of  I'svara  is 
realized  when  it  beams  itself  forth  on  the  pearly  sheet  of  devotion. 

There  is  something  so  ineffably  charming,  something  so  peace- 
giving  and  serene  in  devotion,  by  reason  of  the  tone  it  gives  to  the 
heart  and  the  head,  that  the  Divine  Life  gives  np  all  its  secrets  to  it, 
and  the  Bliss  which  is  denied  to  mere  knowledge  on  account  of  the 
undercurrent  of  pride  inseparable  from  it,  belongs  to  devotion  as  its 
birthright.  The  lead  of  mind  is  as  light  as  a  feather  before  its  magic 
touch,  the  woes  and  shortcomings  of  the  flesh  lose  their  sting,  and 
there  is  seen  a  mission  for  everything  that  exists.  The  vagueness  of 
the  human  mind  melts  away,  divinity  and  purity  enthrone  them- 
selves  in  the  heart  of  the  devotee,  and  life  limited  becomes  Life 
Infinite. 

When  a  human  being  achieves  perfection  in  devotion,  purity  and 
sacrifice,  he  is  fit  to  evolve  within  himself  the  three  attributes  inherent 
in  the  Lqi^s,  viz.,  Wisdom,  Power  and  Justice.  In  devotion  gestates 
Wisdom,  purity  nurses  Power,  and  Justice   springs  from  sacrifice. 

Sach  is  devotion.  They  who  taste  its  nectar  feel  more  thirsty  the 
more  they  drink.  Each  true  devotee  wants  to  be  the  palate  that  relishes 
the  sugar,  and  not  the  sugar  itself.  The  charms  of  the  Divine  Presence 
are  beyond  human  words,  and  the  Peace  that  follows  passeth  understand- 
ing. He  who  took  away  the  hearts  of  thousands  of  Gopfs  in  the  sylvan 
wilds  of  Brindavan,  after  all  his  exhortations  to  Arjnna  for  Yoga, 
Karma,  and  Jnana  winds  up  by  attaching  the  highest  importaooe  to 
devotion,  for  those  who  are  in  search  of  God* 

**  (Place)  thy  Manas  on  Me,  be  My  devotee,  sacrifice  to  Me,  prostrate 
thyself  before  Me,  thou  shalt  come  even  to  Me«  I  pledge  thee  My  troth  i 
thpn  art  dear  to  Me.'* 
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Said  Allah  to  his  devout  Sud  :— 

"  Child  of  purity,  O   SAB  1  behold. 
Sky  and  Earth  how  so  vast  Me  cannot  hold, 
But  strange,  how  passing  strange,  I  joyous  bide 
In  hearts  wherein  blooms  sweet  devotion  wide ; 
Go  search  Me  there,  for  there  My  home  I  make. 
In  each  I  sleep,  by  worship  can  I  wake." 

In  the  Temple  of  God,  the  golden  words   which  first)  salute  the  eye 
of  the  devotee  are : 

'•  Empty  thyself  and  I  will  fill  thee." 

jEHANOIli    SOBABJI. 


DEATHS 


[These  fragmentary  notes  of  a  recent  lecture  by  Mr.  Leadbeater, 
on  **  Death,-' were  sent  to  a  friend  residing  at  Adyar,  as  a  matter  of 
personal  information,  but  we  deem  them  of  snfficient  importance  to  re- 
produce for  our  readers.  Mr.  Leadbeater  should,  of  course,  not  be  held 
responsible  for  this  (necessarily  imperfect)  presentation  of  his  ideas. 
— J&(?.] 

TO  begin  with,  there  is  a  very  great  deal  of  misconception  of  various 
kinds  with  regard  to  the  subject  of  death,  and  as  most  of  us  have 
no  donbt  lost  some  near  and  dear  ones  it  will  be  well  to  take  tip  these 
various  misconceptions  and  see  how  to  escape  them.  For  the  fact  is 
that  even  members  of  the  Theosophical  Society  do  not  avoid  them  alto- 
gether. 

I  will  take  first  the  popular  misconceptions  shared  by  almost  every- 
body, and  later  those  connected  with  religion  (though  we  must  to  a 
large  extent  exclude  devotedly  religions  people).  The  most  popular  of  all 
the  ideas  of  death  is,  tlnit  it  is  the  end  of  all  things.  To  many  it  is  not 
the  end,  but  they  speak  and  act  nevertheless  as  though  there  were  nothing 
at  all  beyond  the  grave,  neither  knowledge  nor  wisdom.  This  is  most 
fatal.  All  religions  have  taught  that  the  surroundings  after  death  are 
knowd,  but  have  brought  forward  no  proofs,  although  the  strong  concen- 
sus of  opinion  almost  amounts  to  proof.  There  are  plenty  of  proofs  to 
show  that  roan  does  survive  and  that  it  is  nonsense  to  say  that  when 
he  dies  he  goes  to  that"  undiscovered  country  from  whose  bourn  no 
traveller  returns."  Ti-avellers  are  always  returning,  not  only  iii  the 
sense  that  it  is  true  that  we  have  all  returned  very  many  times.  People 
have  returned  again  and  again  ;  not  in  one  but  in  every  country  men 
have  returned  showing  themselves  after  what  we  call  death.  It  is  the 
cnstom  to  make  fun  of  these  beings,  to  cJeill  them  appearances,  spectres, 
ghosts,  what  you  will.  To  call  this  all  superstition  only  shows  ignorance. 
Why,  there  is  the  Psychical  Research  Society  which  has  been  search- 
ing into  these  things  and  is  now  saying  there  is  a  foundation  for  this 
nniversal  belief^  so  that  to  say  it  is  all  superstition,  only  proves  one's 
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own  ignorance,  not  one's  prof  nudity.  We  miist  admit  that  there  is  life 
after  death.  Of  course  there  is  another  theory  in  the  Theosophical 
Society,  viz»i  that  sometimeR  that  which  pretends  to  be  the  man  is  not 
so,  bat  there  i8  a  great  deal  of  evidence  to  show  that  it  is  not  a  bourn 
from  whence  he  cannot  return. 

Another  misconception  does  a  very  great  deal  of  harm,  ru;.,  that 
there  is  no  possibility  of  knowing  what  goes  on  on  the  other  side  ;  that 
it  is  an  unknown  world  in  which  everything  is  dark  and  unfathomable ; 
that  it  is  wicked  to  try  to  find  out,  wicked  to  search  into  what  is  *'  God's 
will."  It  is  a  very  popular  delusion  that  we  can  know  nothing.  There 
i.H  plenty  of  evidence  from  those  who  have  been  there  and  come  back,  it 
is  only  a  case  of  investigating  certain  facts.  Theosophists  claim  to 
know  what  becomes  of  a  man,  after  death,  and  into  what  kind  of  states 
he  enters.  BealizcUion  certainly  cannot  be  had  without  experience. 
Sometimes  a  person  has  foil  knowledge,  while  others  may  have  only 
some  slight  experience,  bub  that,  even,  puts  him  into  a  totally  different 
position.  Mr.  St<ead's  experience,  as  he  tells  us,  was  a  fimall  one,  but 
through  it  he  could  understand  the  faculty  of  clairvoyance  ;  it  gave  the 
key  to  a  very  large  set  of  phenomena,  and  so  was  worth  a  great  deal 
more  than  reading  of  those  things.  To  say  we  cannot  know  is  ignorance ; 
a  great  deal  can  be  known. 

We  look  at  the  thing  so  entirely  out  of  proportion,  looking  at 
death  as  far  more  important  than  it  really  is ;  the  whole  thing  is 
quite  wrong,  we  magnify  death  into  a  great  portal  which  shuts  as  each 
passes  through,  so  that  he  cannot  come  back.  Each  man  has  the  power  to 
sense  that  far  wider  life  on  the  other  side.  There  is  no  dim  uncertainty 
to  those  who  take  the  trouble  to  investigate  the  kind  of  life  into  which 
man  passes  after  quitting  the  body.  That  disposes  of  what  arises  out 
of  this  misconception — the  dread  of  death.  Strong,  healthy  individuals 
do  not  knotG  the  terror  in  which  death  is  held  by  many,  especially  by 
the  weak  and  nervous.  As  a  high  Church  clergyman  who  had  held 
confessions,  Mr.  Lead  heater,  to  this  day,  retains  a  remembrance  of  the 
fear  shown  by  many  of  those  with  whom  he  had  to  do,  over  whose  head 
it  lay  like  a  dark  cloud.  Some,  even  in  the  Theosophical  Society,  have 
this  fear.  This  dread  does  a  very  great  deal  of  harm  fjo  people  while, 
living,  and  on  the  other  side  as  well,  as  does  also  the  other  idea  that, 
nothing  is  known  about  it.  People  who  have  hold  materialistic  ideas, 
when  they  got  to  the  other  side  could  not  understand  where  they  were, 
thought  they  must  be  still  alive,  and  fancied  they  were  dreaming. 

Another  terrible  thing  connected  with  death  is  the  mourning  for 
those  who  have  passed  away.  We,  in  the  West,  are  rather  worse  in 
this  respect  than  others  though  it  is  not  the  thing  we  should  expect 
from  Christianity !  In  the  East  they  mourn,  certainly,  yet  they  do  not 
mourn  for  the  dead^  but  for  those  who  have  lost  their  loved  ones  ;  but 
to  monm  for  ilte  dead,  to  say  poor  so  and  so,  does  great  harm.  To  grieve 
for  losing  one's  friends  is  selfish.    Besides  this  there  are  other  revolting 
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display 8  with  regard  to  deafcb.  Look  at  fanerals,  they  are  absurdly 
wrong.  Suppose  your  friend,  instead  of  being  near  yon  on  the  astral 
plane,  had  gone  to  Australia,  yoii  would  not  get  up  a  bearae  and  f une- 
ral.  Mourning,  and  funerals  as  at  present  conducted,  are  wrong,  and 
we  must  hope,  in  time,  to  get  more  civilised  and  show  more  sense  when 
any  one  belonging  to  us  passes  away  to  "  Abraham's  bosom  *'  or  to  Deity, 
It  does  not  seem  very  respectful  to  mourn  that  our  friend  has  gone  to 
Him!  Let  us  do  as  little  as  possible  in  this  way,  ourselves,  and  try  to 
prevent  others  from  perpetuating  these  popular  but  foolish  customs. 
Poor  people  often  get  into  debt  in  order  to  have  a  grand  funeral  for  some 
one  who  is  dead.  They  think  it  is  the  last  thing  they  can  do,  the  last 
sign  of  respect  they  can  pay  to  the  deceased.  It  is  ignorance  to  supppse 
that  such  a  display  is  good  and  desirable.  We  can  all  help  to  mini- 
mise this.  Then  it  is  a  popular  idea  that  death  is  of.  necessity  a  very 
painful  thing.  We  hear  of  the  death  Btruggle.  It  has  come  in  our  way 
to  see  a  good  deal  of  death,  to  see  what  the  dying  are  feeling,  from 
another  plane.  It  is  absolutely  painless.  Some  of  us  see,  apparently, 
most  painful  cases,  such  as  being  burnt  to  death  like  the  martyrs,  but 
even  here  there  is  very  little  suffering ;  at  any  rate  when  you  hear  of  a 
terrible  death,  in  a  very  great  majority  of  cases  physical  sensation  was 
absent.  Take  a  case  quite  on  the  physical  plane,  that  of  a  man  seized 
by  a  wild  beast.  Such  have  testi6ed  that  they  felt  no  pain,  they  were 
simply  numbed  and  quietly  speculated  about  what  would  happen — 
Livingstone  for  one. 

Although  many  diseases  are  very  painful  you  may  take  it  as 
testimony  that  death  itself  is  painless.  The  struggle  generally 
comes  after  the  person  has  left  the  physical  body.  Of  course  some 
religious  people  are  terribly  mistaken  in  their  ideas  of  the  states 
into  which  they  expect  to  go  at  death — Heaven  or  Hell — while 
others  think  they  shall  wait  until  a  certain  time  before  entering 
these  states.  The  Catholic  Church  believes  in  Purgatory  into  which 
people  go  to  get  rid  of  their  sins.  This  faith  is  near  to  the  facts ;  of  course 
it  is  materialized,  though  it  does  represent  the  facts  in  a  sort  of  way  ; 
but  whatever  these  religions  may  teach,  there  is  a  great  deal  of  uncer- 
tainty about  it  all,  and  people  suffer  very  much  from  fear  and  doubt 
when  the  life  of  the  person  they  are  mourning  for  has  not  been  quite 
all  it  ought  to  have  been.  It  is  good  for  the  departed  to  have  the 
sympathy  of  surviving  friends,  but  all  are  absolutely  safe. 

Then  there  is  the  idea  of  **  preparing  "  and  of  friends  sorrowing 
because  some  one  has  died  suddenly,  unprepared.  The  proper  way  to 
prepare  for  death  is  by  living  properly.  In  an  accident,  say  in  the  case 
of  a  sinking  ship,  it  is  very  often  the  way  of  the  sailors  to  broach  a  cask 
of  spirits  and  get  drunk  so  as  not  to  feel  the  pangs  of  dissolution.  This 
is  a  huge  mistake  as  it  throws  them  out  on  the  other  side  in  a  sad  state ; 
it  throws  them  among  evil  entities,  demons  from  whom  they  will  find 
{t  ver^  difficnlt  to  escape.    If  one  quits  th^  lH)dy  with  fury  and   anger 
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in  his  heart  he  makes  a  worse  start  still.  Just  at  this  time,  especially, 
it  is  well  to  receive  this  idea,  that  it  is  a  good  thing  to  prepare  yonr 
thonghts,  but,  if  not — well,  no  matter:  yon  have  only  lost  the  honr  of 
meditation.  The  thing  is,  your  previoits  life.  One  action  does  not  alter 
a  whole  life — a  fit  of  temper,  for  instance,  when  you  say  something 
yon  really  did  not  intend  to.  It  is  just  the  same  with  a  bad  man 
who  occasionally  performs  some  good  action,  it  does  not  alter  the  whole 
of  the  past  life  which  has  been  a  bad  one.  What  counts  after  death 
is,  ichat  the  life  has  been,  whether  good  or  bad.  Just  now  this  subject 
is  very  important,  when  so  many  have  friends  who  are  passing  over  or 
are  in  great  danger.  Let  us  make  it  very  clear  thnt  they  must  not 
worry  about  nn preparedness.  War  is  a  very  terrible  thing,  but  there 
are  things  worse  than  war.  A  man  dying  on  the  battle  field  is  doing 
his  duty  truly.  If  they  had  the  choice,  people  would  rather  have 
time  to  prepare  themselves,  but  it  is  really  not  a  very  serious  matter. 
Many  have  read  (in  1682  when  we  only  had  a  very  few  bookft)  in  "  Esoteric 
Buddhism  "  that  when  one  died  suddenly  he  was  looked  after  by  certain 
entities  and  that  he  remained  unconscious.  This  is  not  by  any  means 
the  case.  In  the  early  times  of  the  world's  hist.ory  these  entities  were 
told  off  to  do  this  work,  but  now  it  is  the  Invisible  Helpers  who  take 
charge  of  those  on  the  other  side,  more  particularly  those  who  go  there 
by  sudden  death,  probably  because  they  arrive  there  startled  at  the 
sudden  change  from  one  kind  of  activity  to  another.  This  is  why  we 
have  that  prayer  in  the  beautiful  Litany  of  the  English  Church,  re- 
ferring to  being  saved  from  sudden  death  ;  but  if  this  kind  of  death 
has  its  disadvantages  it  has  also  advantages,  so  we  need  not  fear  sudden 
death  or  any  kind  of  death.  Unconsciousness  is  not  ah  invariable  rule 
of  sudden  death ;  circumstances  determine  that.  If  a  man  in  deep  thought, 
not  about  death,  is  struck  down  by  an  accident  he  will  pro- 
bably pass  into  unconsciousness ;  it  is  not  so,  usu  illy,  in  battle. 
In  a  very  short  time  people  recover  themselves  and  pass  into 
very  active  life  indeed.  If  there  are  several  points  concerning  which 
religion  has  done  a  good  deal  of  harm  I  am  bound  to  say  it  has  also  done 
some  good.  Many  have  heard  that  there  are  among  Catholics,  orders 
of  both  monks  and  nuns  who  devote  themselves  to  offering  prayerR 
for  the  dead.  Some  people  think  it  is  wasted  time.  It  is  not  so  ;  they 
are  doing  a  very  great  deal  of  good.  Christianity  is  the  only  religion 
which  does  nothing  at  all  for  the  dead.  It  undoubtedly  commenced 
by  doing  so  but  we  have  got  into  the  queer  mistake  that  it  is  wicked  to 
interfere  with  what  Grod  has  decreed.  Death  is  only  a  certain  stage 
which  has  come  to  an  end,  like  coming  to  a  new  year,  just  as  if  a  man 
goes  out  of  one  room  into  another  ;  be  is  still  the  same  man.  People  who 
pray  for  the  dead  are  quite  right  :  that  the  living  can  help  the  dead  is 
fundamentally  right.  Our  loved  ones  have  suffered  because  we  did  not 
know.  Europe  gnins  immensely  by  the  force  engendered  by  those  who 
pray  for  thf^  dead  ;  by  those  who  are  dealing  with  those  on  the  other  side 
of  the   grave.     It   was  only  a  fjBw  thousand  veara  ago  that  mankind 
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eould  help.  Sack  help  may  be  given  by  any  one^  not  only  by  those  who 
are  awakened  asirally  ;  all  may  help  those  who  have  psiBsed  .  on,  very 
macfa,  by  sending,  them  kind,  loving  wishes,  but  with  no  thought  of 
self,  no  wishing  them  back  :  instead  of  weeping  and  sorrowing  you  should 
send  oat  thoughts  of  help  for  their  progress,  which  would  help  them 
immensely.  There  is  an  Antiphon  in  the  Catholic  Church,  beginning, 
"  Eternal  rest,"  wlntsh  is  very  beautiful  and  must  have  been  written  by 
one  who  knew  the  whole  state  after  death.  It  gives  just  what  the 
departed  nee;!,  a  real  spiritual  force.  Many  think  that  is  a  vague 
thing.  It  is  a  vertj  real  thing.  To  those  who  have  seen,  there  is  nothing 
more  real  than  an  outpouring  of  divine  force.  We  might  reasonably 
pray  sach  a  pmyer  as  that ;   it  is  the  proper  attitude  to  take. 

In  the  course  of  this  lecture  I  have  touched  on  some  of  our  theoso* 
phical  points  of  view.  Let  us  take  the  subject  of  consciousness.  Many 
of  as  have  had  no  consciousness  out  of  onr  own  body  and,  ''  at  any  rate," 
.some  may  say,  **  I  do  not  see  that  I  should  bo  any  better  off.  Some  have 
had  experience  of  the  astral  plane,  are  they  any  better  off  P  "  Yes, 
enormonsly.  Yon  can  hardly  realize  the  advantage  of  an  intellectnat 
knowledge  of  this  subject.  If  you  could  see,  you  might  see  in  one  night 
the  streams  of  people  coming  in,  and  you  could  see  the  death  of  some 
one  who  has  heard  a  rational  story  of  the  other  side.  He  ronsos  np, 
knows  he  is  in  such  and  sueh  a  loka,  knows  what  to  do;  he  knows  the 
rales,  he  is  not  astonished  at  not  seeing  things  he  expected  to  see,  or  if 
he  sees  things  he  does  not  like  he  is  better  able  to  avoid  them,  f(v  there 
are  some  things  which  are  very  terrible  to  one  who  does  not  know.  If 
any  of  you  T.  S.  members  pass  over,  you  cannoc  help  nnderstanding, 
and  will  think,  "  Oh  yes,  what  did  they  say  I  wns  to  do  ?  "  Here,  ont- 
Ride  knowledge  even  is  very  useful,  it  is  better  still  if  you  have  led 
the  theosophical  life.  This  is  true  of  all  religions.  Another  thing  is, 
that  we  must  get  things  into  their  right  proportions.  We  think  of 
hirth  as  the  beginning  and  death  as  the  end  of  all.  In  so  far  as  wearing 
the  garb  of  fle^sh,  it  is  true,  but  that  is  but  a  very  small  part  of  the 
cycle.  The  Ego  puts  itself  down  into  incarnation  in  its  various  bodies 
one  after  the  other.  Think  of  the  outpouring  of  itself  as  a  great  circle ; 
it  ponrs  itself  out  and  draws  itself  up  a^ain  ;  there  is  no  break, 
it  is  a  circle;  if  there  u  any  point  of  importance  it  might  be  the  point 
when  it  begins  to  turn  back ;  it  is  identically  the  same  line,  there  is  no 
difference,  only  a  passing  from  one  medium  into  another.  If  yon  make 
either  life  or  death  of  importance  you  get  out  of  proportion.  The  import- 
ant point  is  the  turning  buck  towards  the  highest.  It  is  like  passing 
the  shortest  day  ;  we  have  not  got  out  of  winter  but  we  are  over  the 
very  worst  of  it.  It  is  not  always  conversion,  but  gradually  the  force 
which  drew  him  down  is  now  pushing  him  up  again.  In  most  cases 
such  a  turn  takes  place  aboat  the  middle  of  a  man's  life.  In  the  old 
Indian  rules  the  first  twenty -one  years  were  devoted  to  education^  after 
this  the  man  became  a  householder,  a  third  of  his  life  was  given  to 
contemplation  nnd  if  there  was  any  more  he  became  a  yogi.  Tlie 
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arrangemenfc  was,  thafc  he  was  to  give  np  interest  in  the  earthly  life  at 
about  42.  He  would  thus  have  worked  oat  most  of  bis  previous 
karma,  and  he  would  then  turn  himself  towards  spiritual  things.  The 
turning  of  the  thoughts  towards  the  upward  arc  should  have  began 
long  before  that.  Thence  he  goes  on  into  old  ao:e.  In  the  last  part  of 
man's  life  he  ought  not  to  direct  his  intellect  to  the  making  of  monej, 
acquiring  fame,  &c.  We  began  earlier,  and  let  ns  hope  we  have  gained 
from  matter  what  we  needed  from  the  lower,  so  that  by  the  time  karma 
allows  Us  to  drop  the  encumbrance  of  the  physical  body  we  shall  be 
able  to  make  the  best  use  of  our  time  on  the  other  side.  The  man  who 
goes  on  amassing  riches,  is  full  of  greed,  lust,  &o.,  will  be  jast  the  same 
when  he  passes  on.  It  is  not  a  qaestion  of  time  (how  long  we  have  to 
stay  on  the  astral  plane),  but  what  a  man  has  to  do.  If  he  gets  rid  of 
his  lower  passions  and  lower  feelings  and  desires,  whether  ambition  or 
what  not,  the  shorter  time  will  he  need  to  get  rid  of  what  remains.  If 
you  can  realize  the  circle,  you  will  realize  that  what  is  of  importance  is 
when  he  reaches  the  lotcest.  A  man  enters  into  life  at  a  certain  given 
point,  because  it  is  the  right  time  for  him  ;  he  is  brought  into  birth  so 
as  to  work  things  out  from  past  karma  ;  the  moment  of  birth  or  death  \^ 
of  no  importance,  althongh  of  course,  in  one  way,  the  planets,  stars, 
&c.,  do  affect  him  to  a  certain  extent.  There  is  a  definite  pause  before 
he  comes  back  again  ;  a  life  cycle  has  been  finished  ;  that  is  a  definite 
point. 

Another  important  idea  to  get  into  our  heads  is  the  greater  reality 
of  the  life  after  death.  Of  course,  looking  from  the  physical  stand- 
point, this  life  seems  most  real ;  bat  it  is  just  the  opposite,  the  other  life 
is  80  much  more  real,  but  I  cannot  get  people  to  realize  it.  Each 
descent  takes  one  further  from  the  Kgo,  so  each  ascent  takes  one  nearer 

the  trae  man.     The  highest  you  can  get  at   is  the  best ; the 

highest  character  is  what  is  most  real  and  permanent,  the  evil  it 
gradually  gets  rid  of.  Always  the  higher  life  is  the  truer,  the  more  real. 
Yon  think  a  ghost  is  unreal.  Wait  till  you  got  to  the  other  side,  not  by 
death  but  in  some  experience  of  the  astral  plane.  To  come  back  cast^i 
a  great  depression  over  you;  it  is  like  leaving  the  free  and  open  air  and 
being  cast  into  prison  ;  it  is  a  dreadful  thing  to  come  back,  and  when 
you  think  of  your  dead  you  will  renlize  how  cruel  it  is  to  wish  them 
back ;  your  friend  is  passing  on  into  higher  and  more  glorious  planes,  do 
not  hinder  him  by  year  selfish  regrets  for  his  loss.  How  can  you  pre- 
pare ?  Daring  yonr  life,  get  to  know  about  the  states  into  which  you  will 
pass ;  live  the  life  that  you  wish  to  carry  on  after  death,  and  then,  in- 
stinctively, your  thoughts  will  become  high  and  jonr  actions  noble.  That 
much  you  can  do,  live  the  life  you  want  to  live  after  death  .... 

How  are  we  to  regard  the  death  of  those  we  love?  That  is  most 
difficult  to  treat  as  we  would  like  to  do  :  try  to  think  it  is  absolately 
natural.  We  know  every  one  that  lives  on  this  earth  must  die.  Try 
to  take  it  is  as  an  absolutely  natural  step,  that  he  has  passed  beyond 
tihis  portion   of  his  life  cycle.    There  may  still  be  some  mental  trouble  ; 
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i£  there  in  auythiug  he  liatt  to  \vork  it  out ;  but  it  is  a  decided  step  up- 
wards. Eveu  a  draukard  has  made  progress  by  his  life  and  death 
though  it  seems  the  contrary. 

Death  then  seems  to  be  the  desirable  thing,  but  it  is  not  to  be  sought. 
Suicide  is  a  crime,  you  would  by  this  be  shirking  a  responsibility 
brought  on  yoa  in  the  past ;  you  would  be  getting  rid  of  the  o^^portunity 
of  working  it  oJf.  Thongh  it  is  a  grand  and  noble  thing  to  cast  your 
life  ai4ray  when  needed,  in  ordinary  life  it  is  well  to  make  every  effort 
to  keep  your  life.  When  you  fall  ill  you  should  do  everything  that  is 
possible  to  get  well  and  so  increase  your  possibilities  of  working  off 
Karma  and  also  of  making  good  Karma.  It  is  a  mistake  to  think  that 
Karma  is  done  with  when  you  die,  on  the  contrary  you  go  on  incurring 
fresh  Karma* 

There  is  really  uo  need  to  sorrow  at  death  or  to  fear  for  oneself  or 
for  oue  we  love.  It  seems  to  part  us,  but  in  the  majority  of  cases  it 
does  not  part  us.  In  most  cases  those  who  have  j^one  from  the  body 
are  near  us  for  a  long  time  and  in  no  case  does  death  part  the  true 
egos.  It  is  not  i^asonable  to  love  the  body  but  we  should  love  the  real 
man  ;  it  is  true  he  passes  out  of  our  sight,  but  that  is  an  accident ;  he 
is  really  much  nearer.  All  research  shows  that  those  who  love  each 
other  must  meet  again  and  again ;  in  other  lives,  in  different  sexes, 
different  relationships  it  may  be,  but  that  does  not  matter,  and  even  if 
oue  is  out  of  incarnation  he  is  really  still  nearer  to  his  loved  ones  re- 
maining on  the  physical  plane,  than  if  he  were  himself  dwelling  in  a 
tenement  of  flesh.  The  physical  body  is  merely  a  vehicle  ho  takes  for 
a  certain  purpose,  so  that  death   is  bat  a  stage  towards  perfect  Divinity. 

K.  B. 


THE  KINGDOM  OF  RAVAN. 
Pakt  II. 

BEFORE  replying  to  Brother  Bisva's  most  able  i-e joinder  to  my 
former  article  in  the  September  number  of  the  TJteosophist,  1 
should  liko  to  thank  him  for  so  kindly  acceding  to  my  request,  and  at 
the  same  time  express  my  regret  that  owing  to  the  want  of  books  of 
reference  in  this  remote  recess  of  the  Himalayas  I  am  unable  to  do  his 
reply  fall  justice.  Should  I,  however  in  some  future  year,  be  able  to  pass 
a  winter  at  Adyar,  I  hope  to  work  up  these  rather  vague  and  general 
oonclnsions  into  a  small  pamphlet,  giving  more  precise  and  accurate 
statements,  with  appi'opriate  (quotations  of  authorities  in  every  case. 
To  deal  with  Nakur  Babn's  first  point  that  Lanka  was  on  the  Meridian 
of  Oujein,  and  that  according  to  Pandit  Hem  Chandra  Yidyaratna,  the 
expedition  force  of  Bama  proceeded  from  Oudb  to  Lanka  through  the 
Bombay  Presidency : — first  let  me  say  that  I  quite  agree  with  Nakur 
Babu  that  originally  Peninsular'  India  was  an  island,  and  that  the 
Sewaliksare  Millenium  is  older  than  the  .  Himalayas,  and  that  Greater 
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Hfivgvkl  from  Karachi  to  Cluttagong  bas  beeu  a  eompai*afciveIy  receDt 
furmaiiou  siuce  the  days  when  the  sea  readied  up  to  Hard  war.  Also 
that  for  a  short  distance  from  the  West  Coast  of  India  the  sea  is 
shallow,  efipecially  in  the  Gulf  of  Cambay.  Ah  regards  the  statement 
of  Hem  Chandra  Pandit,  if  Rama  did  march  through  Bombay  to  reach 
Ceylon  he  must  have  taken  a  most  roundabout  route.  But  I  think 
Nakur  Babu  has,  without  knowing  it,  broached  an  entirely  new  theory 
as  to  the  location  of  Lanka,  and  one  that  he  should  work  up  if  he  is  a 
resident  of  Calcutta,  or  some  other  place  where  he  can  easly  get  access 
to  books  of  reference. 

I  tind  on  consulting  my  atlas  that  Oujein  is  between  the  75th  and 
76th  Meridians  of  longitude  East  of  Greenwich,  which  cuts  the  sea  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Tellicheiy  on  the  Malabar  Coast,  and  if  continaed 
to  the  South  would  pass  about  300  miles  to  the  West  of  Ceylon.  So 
that  by  the  Oujein  Meridian  test,  Cejlon  cannot  be  the  Lanka  of  Bavau. 
But  the  Meridian  of  Oujein  passes  a  little  to  the  East  of  the  Laccadive 
Islands.  Why  should  not  the  word  "  Laccadive  "  be  a  corruption  of 
•*  Lankadwipa  ?  "  We  are  told  that  most  of  the  Lanka  of  Ravan  has  dis- 
appeared in  the  present  day,  so  why  should  not  these  Laccadive  or  Lanka- 
dwipa Islands  be  the  last  remnants  of  it,  as  Tahiti,  Samoa,  and  Fiji 
Islands  are  now  the  only  vestigen  of  Ancient  Lemuria  P  If  this  be  the 
case  thee  pix)bably  the  army  of  Rama  did  march  through  the  Bombay 
Presidency*  I  am  afraid  Nakur  Babu  is  ([uite  at  fault  in  supposing 
that  he  can  twist  Taprobane  into  Tapu  Ravane.  Jezira  certainly  does 
mean  an  Island,  in  Persian,  but  TApii  is  not  a  Persian,  but  a  Pi*akrit 
word  in  common  use  among  the  Hindus  of  Northern  India  for  island. 
The  Arab  name  for  Ceylon  is  Sarandip,  not  Taprobane :  Sarandip 
being  the  Arab  corruption  of  Salangdwipa.  Taprobane  is  a  Greek 
corruption  of  the  Tamil  name  for  Ceylon,  Tambapanni  ;  and  Cey- 
lon is  mentioned  by  this  name,  as  one  of  the  Dravira  kingdoms,  in 
the  Edicts  of  Asoka ;  for  at  that  time  Ceylon  was  still  part  of  the 
mainland  of  India.  Ceylon  only  became  an  Island  in  very  recent  times^, 
probably  within  the  last  thousand  years. 

Though  we  all  love  and  respect  Brother  Dharniapala  very  highly, 
still  where  Ceylon  is  concerned  it  must  be  allowed  ho  is  something  of 
a  Sinhalese  Don  Quixote  in  many  ways.  Under  these  circumstances 
Brother  Bisvas  must  really  excuse  my  paying  any  serious  attention  to 
the  manuscripts  fathered  on  Mr.  Mudaliar  Gunesekhara.  The  wonder 
IS,  not  that  there  is  one  site  of  Sita's  captivity  in  Ceylon,  but  that 
there  are  not  some  dozens,  (^eylon  certainly  does  abound  in  gems,  both 
genuine  and  spurious,  the  latter  predominating  where  the  European 
passenger  by  steamship  is  concerned  ;  but  there  are  no  gold  mines  in 
Ceylon  that  can  be  mentioned  in  the  same  breath  with  those  of 
the  Deccan,  where  also  much  richer  jewels  and  gems  are  foand. 
Svarnapuri  and  Ratnapuri  are  names  that  are  commonly  applied  to  all 
rich  cities  in  a  complimentary  way  and  bear  no  specific  signification. 
Besides  Siam    and  Barroa  are  infinitely  richer  in    gold    and  genw 
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iban  Oeylou,  or  even  Suutherii  India.  The  Sinhalese,  1  take  it,  ara 
a  cross  between  Malays,  Tamils,  and  Ben<2[alis.  It  is  quite  possible  that 
Ceylou  was  an  oatlying  colony  of  Malaysia,  for  Madagascar,  still 
farther  to  the  West,  wa?  one  also  :  the  Hovas,  the  ruling  race  in  that 
bipf  and  most  ancient  island,  being  almost  pure  Malays.  The  Naynrs 
and  Tiyas  of  the  Malabar  Coast,  who  have  the  most  perfect  marriage 
system  in  the  world,  have  also  probably  a  good  deal  of  Malay  blood  in 
their  veins.  Altogether  I  am  strongly  of  opinion  that  Brother  Bisvashas 
stambled  upon  a  very  good  solution  of  the  Lanka  puzzle,  and  that  he 
sboald  work  it  np  for  all  it  is  worth.  Of  course  I  like  my  own  theory 
of  Lauka,  as  Greater  Malaysia,  the  best ;  bat  I  am  by  no  means  such  a 
fanatic  as  to  suppose  that  mine  is  the  only  correct  solution  of  the 
pivblem.  iteiog  a  heretic  myself,  I  have  a  fellow  feeling  for  all  other 
heretics,  as  the  salt  that  keeps  this  world  from  stagnating  and 
atrophying. 

It  may  very  fairly  be  asked,  why,  if  Ceylou  be  not  the  real  Lauku, 
has  it  all  these  years  been  considered  so  ?  Well,  to  this  question  it  is 
very  difficult  to  give  an  answer,  as  we  know  so  very  little  of  the  real 
history  of  Southern  Asia  a  few  thousand  years  back.  But  I  think  the 
explanation  may  lie  in  the  probability  of  the  following  events  having 
occurred.  Convulsions  and  submergences  on  a  large  scale,  whereby  the 
greater  part  of  Malaysia,  now  the  Java  Fea,  was  destroyed,  and  which 
mere  taken  as  a  divine  indictment  against  sea  voyages  by  Hindus. 
and  Chinese  conquests,  whereby  most  of  the  remainder  of  Malaysia,  Indo- 
Chtna,  was  torn  from  Hindu  rule  and  social  observance.  The  Burmese, 
Siamese,  and  other  races  of  [ndo-China,  are  crosses  between  Malays, 
Aryans,  and  Chinese  Turanians.  About  this  time  China  rose  to  a  great 
height  of  power  and  prosperity — she  had  colonies  everywhere  from 
West  Central  America  to  South  KHst«ra  India.  When,  later  on,  South- 
East  ludia  freed  ifcself  from  Chinese  Rule,  as  a  protective  measure  Dni- 
vidian  India  submitted  itself  to  Hindu  rule  and  social  observance.  We 
all  have  heard  of  the  fervour  of  new  converts,  and  the  Dravidian  races 
beoame  more  Hindu  than  the  races  of  Northern  India.  The  Brahmana 
wiafaing  to  reward  their  new  Dravidian  converts,  and  at  the  same  time 
to  consign  to  oblivion  the  disasters  that  attended  their  former  Colonial 
Empire  in  Malaysia,  transferred  the  now  almost  forgotten,  and  hence 
mythical  Lanka,  to  Ceylon,  and  located  the  Anabasis  of  Rama  anew,  as 
favoured  bynames  and  localities,  throughout  the  kingdoms  of  the  Dec- 
can.  Little  difficulties  of  this  nature  never  yet  have  deterred  an  enter- 
prising and  ambitious  priesthood.  A  friend  of  mine  writes  :  "  Your 
theory  cannot  possibly  be  right,  for  we  know  from  £he  Rnmayana  that 
Rama,  when  banished,  lived  in  exile  on  the  Godavery  River  ;  and  it  was 
from  thence  that  Ravana  carried  off  Sita/'  Quite  true  in  a  way ;  possibly 
Ramachandra,  banished,  lived  in  exile  on  the  Irrawadi  in  Burma.  Irrawadi, 
probably  a  corruption  of  the  Hindi  Airavati,  the  elephant  river  ;  or  possi- 
bly of  Indravati,  the  name  of  the  largest  confluence  of  the  Godavery. 
Godftvery  itself  being  a  corruption  of  Ouruvati,  the  great  river,  or  the  rivar 
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of  the  iord,  i.e.,  Kama.  Tlie  dilSicaHy  is  not  very  great  iu  transfemiig 
the  anabaflig  and  the  name  of  a  river  from  one  side  to  the  other  side  of 
the  Bay  of  Beugal.  If  sm^h  transfers  do  not  sqaare  ^vith  facts,  why 
then  only  so  much  the  worse  for  the  facts.  We  have  a  veiy  similar 
state  of  things  in  modern  church  history.  When  the  Holy  Land  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  Saracens,  pilgrimages  could  no  longer  be  made  to 
the  Holy  Places.  Well,  no  time  was  lost  in  making  new  Holy  Places 
in  Europe  for  pilgrims,  and  institating  the  stations  of  the  cross,  very 
similar  to  the  Panch  Kosi  at  Benares.  Nor  was  this  all.  The  Holy 
House  (Sancla  casa)  at  Bethlehem  would  not  i*emain  there  under  the 
pollution  of  the  Infidel  Turk,  but  on6  fine  night  bodily  flew  across  land 
and  sea,  and  finally  located  itself  at  Loretto  in  Italy,  as  a  reward  for  the 
virtue  of  its  inhabitants  and  the  greater  glory  of  mother  church. 
Unless  one  is  emulous  of  martyixlom  it  does  not  do  to  express  any  doabt 
as  to  the  reality  of  this  flight  in  that  part  of  Its^ly. 

A  very  curious  coincidence  happened  while  I  was  writing  my 
former  article.  I  looked  up  Gauhati  on  a  railway  map,  and  found 
much  to  my  surprise  that  a  railway  had  just  been  built  from  there  to  a 
place  in  Assam  called  Lanka,  in  a  straight  line  for  Manipur.  This  I  at 
once  took  as  a  lucky  omen  favouring  the  truth  of  my  theory  as  to  the 
route  followed  by  Bama  to  the  conquest  of  Lanka.  In  my  last  article 
I  quoted  Madame  Blavatsky  as  to  the  Hindu  legend  which  populated 
Euix)pe  from  the  progeny  which  resulted  from  the  intermarriage  of 
Hanuman*s  white  warriors  and  the  black  Bakshasa's  sons  of  Lanka. 
I  showed  too  that  the  mountain  ranges  commencing  in  Java,  and  ex- 
tending through  Asia,  were  prolonged  into  Western  Spain.  Between 
Spain,*  Brittany,  Cornwall  and  Ireland,t  or  Ai'aya  land,  the  sacred 
land  from  which,  when  forming  the  North-West  piximontory  of  Atlas  of 
Semitic  colonists  were  chosen  by  the  Mann  of  that  age  for  the  seed  of 
the  present  Aryan  Races.  The  Bevd.  Baring  Gould,  in  bis  last  book, 
'*  West  Country  Lore,"  says — 

"  The  average  man  who  wants  to  know  how  his  prehistoric  forerunners  iu 
these  islands  lived  cannot  do  better  than  read  this  chapter  and  then  go  to 
see  for  himself.  The  hut-dwellers  of  Dartmoor  were  probably  a  tall,  gentle, 
straight-haired  people,  who  used  the  rein-deer  for  draught,  and  who  were 
swept  out  of  Great  Britain  by  the  dusky  Iveruian  race,  speaking  a  tongue 
akin  to  the  Basque,  and  these  in  their  turn  were  overrun  by  the  Saxou. 
But  in  the  outlying  parts  of  the  South- Western  Peninsula,  mountainous  and 
boggy,  the  older  blood  remained  comparatively  pure,  as  it  has  done  in  the 
islands  of  the  Western  Coast  of  Ii^eland,  where  you  can  see  by  dozens  men 
whom  no  one  would  {or  an  instant  confuse  with  any  type  of  Englishman." 

A  surprise  is  awaiting  European  ethnologists  when  that  mythical 
race  of  mountain  savages,  akin  to  the  Hairy  Ainos  of  Japan,  but  cred- 
ited in  addition  with  a  caudal  appendage,  the  Lolos  of  the  back 
mountainous  ref^ion  between  China  and  Thibet,  are  at  last  discovered, 
and  certified  to  by  orthodox   science.     The  reason  is   that   they    are   a 

*  Iberia.  t  Hlbemia,  lemiai  and  Srin. 
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race  of  white  Neg^roes,  if  this  is  not  a  contradiction  in  terms.  They 
are  covered,  not  with  hair,  like  the  Ainos,  hnt  with  the  short  wool 
pecaliar  to  the  African  Negro.  Now  the  most  cnrions  thing  is 
that  there  is  a  race  similar  to  these  Chinese  Lolos  living  on  the 
high  dividing  ranges  of  the  Himalayas  between  India  and  Thibet  that 
have  never  yet  been  discovered  by  Europeans.  Perhaps  the  reason  is 
that  there  are  bat  few  of  them,  they  never  come  near  any  of  the  Pahari 
villages,  and  they  live  among  the  belt  of  the  silver  birch,  which  trees 
are  only  foand  a  little  below  the  line  of  perpetual  snow.  They  are 
only  occasionally  seen  by  the  Pahari  shepherds,  by  whom  they  are 
known  as  **  Ban  Maunsli,"  or  forest  men.  They  are  not  Langars,  which 
T  have  myself  met  with  at  extreme  elevations,  as  the  hill  men  have  a 
different  name  for  these — Qoni.  Other  monkeys  and  apes,  besides  Rliemfi 
Macatms,  there  are  none.  Another  reason  why  these  fian  Mannsh  are 
men,  and  not  apes,  is  that  they  nse  the  bark  of  the  silver  birch,  known 
in  India  as  BTiojpatra,  to  clothe  themselves  with,  and  even  make  hats 
and  caps  of  it.  Their  conches  also  are  found  in  caves  and  under  trees, 
and  their  bedding  again  is  composed  of  the  bark  of  the  silver  birch. 
In  size  they  are  taller  and  thinner  than  the  Paharis.  Every  now  and 
again  instances  occur  of  Paliari  women,  straying  far  from  their  villages 
in  searoh  of  jangle  produce,  being  overpowered  by  these  forest  men. 
The  children  born  of  the  brown  Paharis,  as  the  results  of  such  sylvan 
amours,  are  fairer  even  than  Europeans.  So  well  known  are  these 
children  that  they  are  invariably  christened  Sahib  Sing,  or  for  short, 
Sahboo,  In  support  of  these  statements  I  can  giye  names  of  persons 
and  places.  Now  from  these  facts,  taken  in  connection  with  the  quota- 
tion previously  given  from  Baring  Gould,  we  can  see  that  an  important 
factor  has  been  missed  from  the  ethnology  of  Earope,  and  that  there  is 
something  more  than  a  grain  of  truth  in  the  old  Hindu  legead  that 
the  descendants  of  Hanuman's  warriors  and  the  Rakshasins  of  Lanka 
peopled  Europe.  A  gentleman  of  the  name  of  Savage  Landor,  a  year 
or  two  ago,  with  a  great /an/are  of  trumpets,  heralded  the  discovery  of 
.<«ome  savages  in  Upper  Kamaon  ;  but  these  were  merely  some  ''  jungle 
Pah&ris,*'  outcasted  by  their  neighbours  as  Ddms,  and  differing  in 
no  way  from  the  other  Pahari  Dome  of  that  district.  They  must  in  no 
way  be  confounded  with  the '' Forest  men"  of  the  silver  birch  zolie, 
who  np  to  the  present  have  not  only  remained  undiscovered,  bnt  are 
unlikely  ever  to  be  sampled  by  the  orthodox  ethnologist. 

As  regfards  the  date  of  the  Ramayana  the  Hon.  Mr.  Tilak  writes  t^o 
me  that  *'  it  is  still  a  matter  of  doubt  and  uncertainty.  The  mention  of 
the  Tlitshis  (zodiacal  siguf;)  in  it,  if  the  passage  bo  not  interpolated, 
would  necessitate  our  placing  it  in  the  4th  Century  A.D.  Bat  I  do  not 
think  we  can  assign  the  work  to  any  date  subsequent  to  the  beginning 
of  the  Vikrama  Era,  There  are  a  good  many  references  to  the  R&mft- 
yana  in  the  MahabhAra.ta,  and  in  one  place  a  verse  is  quoted  express- 
ly stating  that  it  is  from  the  Ram&yana.  The  context  is  such  as 
to  excliide  the  possibility  of   the  passage   in  question    beiog  an  ipt-er- 
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poIatioD.  I  am  therefore  inclined  to  thfnk  that  the  B&mayana  is  older 
than  the  Mah^bharata,  and  we  know  from  an  inscripHon  that  the  Maha- 
bhArata  conUiined  100,000  verses  in  the  4th  Centnrj  A.D.  There  are 
other  grounds  to  bold  that  Ram<ayana  mast  be  placed  in  the  3rd  or  4th 
Ceutary  before  Christ,  if  not  earlier."  In  respect  to  the  above,  I  think, 
where  we  can  get  an  astrological  inference,  it  is  the  safest.  Interpola- 
tions are  never  made  except  with  an  object,  and  it  is  worth  no  one*s 
while  to  make  an  interpolation  where  an  astrological  inference  is  con- 
cerned.  Bat  such  astrological  inferences  can  only  be  made  where  the 
solar  year  is  concerned.  Therefore  as  400  A.D.  is  quite  ontof  the  question 
as  the  date  of  the  Ramayana  we  may  be  certain  the  Anabasis  was  prior 
to  the  present  solar  year,  and  I  would  fix  the  date  in  the  former  solar 
year,  or  26,300  years  before  Christ,  and  23,200  years  before  the 
battle  of  Knrukshetra,  which  the  Mahabharata  was  written  to  com- 
memorate. 

As  regards  my  theory,  Mr.  Tilak  says  **  The  principal  objection^ 
and  one  whicli  must  be  carefully  considered — to  your  view  is,  that  the 
R&mayana  of  Yalmiki  is  decidedly  against  it.  Several  places  in  Southern 
India  are  mentioned  in  the  Ram  ay  ana,  and  I  do  not  see  how  you  can 
reconcile  your  view  with  the  statement  about  Rama's  route,  contained  in 
the  Ram&yana,  and  according  to  it  there  is  no  doubt  that  Rama  went  to 
Lanka  through  Southern  India.  But  as  the  distance  between  India  and 
Lanka  is  stated  to  be  100  yojanas  (an  yojana  is  8  miles)  some  writers 
have  doubted  that  the  present  island  of  Ceylon  is  the  Lanka  of  the  Ri* 
may  ana.  But  although  the  exact  position  of  Lanka  is  thus  a  matter  of 
doubt,  I  do  not  think  we  can  construe  the  Ram&yana  in  such  a  way  as 
to  support  the  theory  that  Rama's  route  lay  through  Burma;  unle8.<t 
you  mean  to  assert  that  the  story  has  been  distorted,  whether  iatention- 
ally  or  otherwise  by  the  writer  of  the  RSmayana."  That  is  ezactJy 
what  I  do  mean  to  assert.  The  Ramayana  was  written,  not  as  a  histori- 
cal or  geographical  treatise,  but  as  an  oriental  Chanyon  de  Roland.  No 
more  historical  or  geographical  accuracy  must  be  looked  for  in  Valrai- 
kis  Rnm&yana  than  in  Bunyan's  ''Pilgrim's  Progress,''  which  is  the 
English  R^m^yana.  The  real  historical  and  geographical  Lanka  was 
as  much  *^  Tabno  "  to  the  Hindu  world  as  sea  voyages,  and  for  exactly 
the  same  reasons,  which  I  have  pi-eviously  explained.  Yalmikis  Rama- 
yana was  written  for  the  edification  of  the  orthodox  Hindu,  and  not 
to  teach  boys  history  and  geography.  All  the  ancient  Hindu  Satras  and 
Itihasas  are  **  full  of  blinds,*'  as  Madame  Blavatsky  has  so  often  insisted  ; 
and  the  Ramdyana  is  therefore  more  full  of  *'  blinds  *'  than  even  the 
Mahabharata,  being  an  Itihdsa  treating  of  a  much  more  ancient  period. 
Then  as  to  the  hundred  yojanas  from  the  Brahmapootra  to  Nagkon 
Wat,  or  to  Aynthia  in  Siam  — it  is  just  about  this  distance,  in  a  straight 
line,  whereas  from  Ayodhia  in  Oudh  to  Ceylon  is  nearly  200  yojanaa. 
8o  neither  by  the  distance  given,  nor  by  the  Meridian  of  Oujein,  can 
Ceylon  be  the  Lanka  of  ^he  Ramayana.  Can  Mr.  Tilak  explain  how,  if 
Lanka  be  not  towards   Siam  and   Java,   he     accounts   for .  the  stnpen- 
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dons  pile  of  Nagkon  W»t  in  Cambodia,  witb  its  pictorial  repreffetita- 
tioD  of  the  lUni&yana  on  a  gigantio  soale  in  stone,  and  the  dities  with 
Aryan  names  amidst  a  non-Aryan  population,  espedally  Aynthia  in 
Siani,  Sonrayabaya  in  Java,  and  Amaraptira  in  Barma  ;  there  being 
another  Amarapara  in  Ceylon,  and  an  ladravati  (Airavatt,  IrawftdyJ 
in  Barma,  and  anlndravati  confluent  of  the  Qodavery  ?  How  can  he 
explain  away  these  very  extraordinaiy  coincidences  ?  And  if  neither 
by  the  I^Ieridian  of  Qnjein,  nor  by  the  distance  given,  can  Ceylon  be 
Lanka,  where  then  will  he  locate  the  Lanka  of  the  Ramayana  satisfac* 
torily  ? 

Thomas  Banon. 


vedanta,  sankhya  and  buddhism  on  personality. 

^  \AT^^'^  ^*  ^^^  personality  or  individaality  of  man  ?  '  is  a  queation 
YY  which  has  formed  a  nacleus  of  a  deep  controversy  and  specula- 
tion from  earliest  times  to  the  present.  There  are  philosophers  who 
have  placed  all  personality  in  the  soul,  while  there  are  others  who 
have  distingaished  between  the  two — the  soul  and  the  personality.  The 
former  view  is  generally  met  with  either  in  Occidental  philosophy  or  iu 
most  schools  of  Oriental  philosophy  such  as  If y&ydr,  Vaiseshika,  d;c. 
But  the  three  syst-ems  of  thought,  the  Yedanta,  Sailkbya,  and  Bad- 
dhiam,  which  represent  the  cream  of  Eastern  philosophy — nay  philoso- 
phy in,,  general — are  equally  against  such  a  view,  and  they  firmly 
advocate  the  other  theory  mentioned  before. 

From  their  standpoints  the  individuality  or  personality  of  man  is 
separate  from  the  soul  and  hence  liable  to  dissolation  in  course  of  time 
according  to  the  spiritual  advancement  of  man. 

In  separating  the  personality  from  the  soul,  they  once  for  all 
mlenced  all  the  attacks  of  the  materialists  in  assigning  materiality  to 
the  goal.  While  they  have  saved  the  sonl  intact  in  its  perManency, 
intelligence  and  other  attributes,  from  the  attacks  of  materialism,  they 
have  on  the  other  hand,  made  the  latest  conclusions  arrived  at  in  the 
domain  of  physical  science  harmonize  with  their  theories— theories  for- 
nmlated  and  perfected  thousands  of  years  ago. 

It  will  be  highly  interesting  to  have  the  theories  of  iheB» 
three  great  systems  of  the  world,  on  the  subject  of  personality,  eel) 
forth  here  lucidly  and  accurately. 

Vbda'nta. 

The  Yedanta  places  the  personality  in  what  is  called  Siikshma 
Sanra  or  subtle  body.  It  is  separate  from  the  soul'  afsd  aocoibpaaies  it 
in  its  migrations.     It  consists  of  seventeen  member$  as  g^iven  below  : — 

(1)  Five  organs  of  sense:  ear,  skin,  eye,  tongne  and  nese. 

(2)  Five  organs  of  action  :  mouthy  hand,  foot,  aiins  and  generative 

organ. 
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(3)  Five  vital  airs:  (a)  Prana — respiration,  (i)  Apana-^inspiraiion, 

(c)  Vyana— flatuou8ne88,(i)Ud4na — expiration,  (e)  Samfcna — 
digestioD, 

(4)  Intellect,  wh'ch  is  characterised  by  certainty. 

(5)  Mind,  which  is  characterised  by  resolntion  and  irreaolation. 

These  are  the  sevt^nteen  constituents  forming  the  individaality  oF 
man.  They  comprise  all  perceptive  and  active  organs,  and  all  thinkings 
and  egoism.  This  hurdle,  as  it  may  be  called,  is  viewed  from  another 
standpoint  as  consist  ng  of  three  sheaths:  (1)  Vign^namaya-Kosa — 
cognitional  sheath — comprising  intellect  and  the  6ve  organs  of  sense  ;  (2) 
Manomaya-Koaa — mental  sheath — consisting  of  mind  and  the  five 
organs  of  action  ;  (3)  I'ranamaya-Kosa — respiratory  sheath — comprisinfi^ 
five  vital  airs  and  the  organs  of  action. 

In  other  words  it  may  be  said  that  these  three  Kosa-sheaths  form 
the  internal  world,  the  world  of  intellect.  The  A'tma,  or  the  sonl,  is  far 
beyond  them. 

Let  ns  next  proceed  to  Sankhya.  It  also  has  the  name  view  as  the 
Vedanfa,  slightly  modified.  The  subtle  body  called  Linga  Sarira  here 
consists  of  18  elements — 

(1)  Buddhi  (Intellect). 

(2)  Ahamkara  (Egoism). 

(3)  Mind. 

(4)  Five  Tanmatr^s  or  the  essences    of  Ahamkara  as,  essence  of 

sound,   essence  of  contact,   essence  of  colour,   essence  of 
savour,  and  essence  of  odour. 

(5)  Five  organs  of  sense, 

(6)  Five  organs  of  action. 

This  is  the  Sankl  ya  theory  and  it  strikingly  tallies  with  that  of 
theVed&nta.     The  Pcrusha — the  soul — is  beyond  them  all. 

Now  comes  Buddhism.  From  the  Buddhistic  standpoint  the  internal 
world  consists  of  tha  five  Skandhas  or  groaps  and  these  only  furnish 
all  basis  of  personality.  By  comparing  these  five  groups  with  the  three 
sheaths  of  the  Yedanta,  we  will  find  that  they  closely  resemble  them 
and  are  entirely  comprehended  in  the  three  Yed&ntio  Kosas.  It  is 
too  rash  to  conclude  that  the  Buddhistic  theory  was  put  together  in 
imitation  of  the  Vedantic  one — yet  one  cannot  but  be  struck  at  the 
close  resemblance  between  the  two. 

The  five  groups  are  :— 

(1)  Bftpa-skandha — the  group  of  sensation,  comprising  senses  and 

their  objects,  as  colour,  &c. 

(2)  Yijndna-skandha — the  group  of   knowledge,    comprising  both 

the  series  of  self -cognitions  and  the  knowledge  of  the  extern^) 
world. 
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(3)  Vedana-skandha — the  group  of  feeling,  comprising  all  feeling 

as  pleasure,  pain,  <&c. 

(4)  Samhy^-skandba — the   group  of  verbal  knowledge  comprising 

knowledge  of  objects  by  their  names. 

(5)  SamskHra-skandha — the  group  of  impressions,    comprehending 

passion,  aversion,  virtue  or  vice,  etc«,  etc. 
The  second  group  is  chitta  and  the  other  four  its  evolntes. 
The  Buddhists  place  all  personality  here. 

From  these  three  views,  it  is  clear  that  all  these  three  systems  of 
ibongbt  consider  the  personality  a  sort  of  phenomenal  evolnte,  which  is 
liable  to  dissolution — though  not  at  the  time  of  each  death  but  after  many 
migrations  when  the  true  knowledge  has  been  gained-  , 

Kannoo  Mal. 


SWAMI  DYANAND  SARASWATF. 


[Exception  being  taken  to  a  remark  of  mine  that  Swami  Dyanand 
used  to  ridicule  Orthodox  Pandits  and  call  them  popejis,  one  of  his 
followers  has  sent  the  following  communication,  which  has  been  re- 
written for  the  sake  of  putting  the  writer's  views  in  idiomatic  English. 
The  sense  has  not  been  interfered  with. — Ed,'] 

ALLOW  me  to  show- you  the  reasons  why  Swami  Dyanand  Saraswati 
— the  greatest  modern  Hindu  reformer — used  to  ridicule  the  so- 
called  orthodox  Brahmanas  of  these  days.  Before  you  set  foot  in  India 
to  help  us  revive  the  dying  Hindu  religion  and  philosophy,  the  Swami- 
jeQ  had  done  his  best  to  induce  the  Pandits  of  Benares  and  other  places 
to  really  and  truly  act  up  to  the  spirit  of  tbe  Vedic  injunctions  and  not 
merely  to  offer  lip  service  to  that  which  was  the  noblest  legacy  of  the 
old  Bivhis — while  acquiescing  in  the  modem  debasing  Tantric  and  Pau- 
ranic  rites.  But  they  would  not  listen  to  him  and  jeered  and  reviled 
him.  These  people,  wedded  to  the  letter  of  the  law,  could  not  rise  up 
sufficiently  to  apprehend  that  noble  spirit  which  was  showing  them  the 
WAy  to  a  risen  and  nobler  India  ;  they  stuck  to  their  lower,  material 
conceptions  which  filled  their  pockets,  and  refused  to  have  anything 
to  do  with  the  Swamijee  or  his  teachings.  Swami  Dyanand  in  those 
days  used  to  give  his  teachings  and  lectures  in  pure  Sanskrit  only,  and 
this  gave  tbe  Pandits  their  opportunity  for  maligaing  and  misrepresent* 
leg  him  to  tbe  unlearned  masses.  When  the  Swamijee  found  out  how 
he  was  being  misrepresented  by  persons  on  wliom  he  relied  for  the 
raising  again  of  the  once  glorious  religion  of  BhiirataYarsha  for  the  sake 
of  their  paltry  monetary  gains,  he  gave  up  his  Sanskrit  discourses  and 
adopted  the  Hindi  language,  so  that  his  ap[>eal  should  go  to  the 
people  directly  instead  of  filtering  through  poisoned  sources.  These 
Brahman  Pandits  saved  no  expense  and  trouble  in   trying  to  discredit 
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5wa<aije0 — even  going  to  tb«  exfcent  of  plotting  against  liis  life ;  as  is 
arnply  evidenced  bj  the  Lives  of  Swami  Djanand  and  his  Gnm,  Swami 
Vii'ajanand.  If  yon  will  only  take  the  trouble  to  read  up  the  lives  of 
these  two  modern  Rishis  yoa  will  see  how  amply  justified  was  his  posi- 
tion with  regard  to  these  orthodox  modem  Pandits  who  spared  no 
pains  to  inflict  humiliations  upon  him,  and  never  stirred  a  finger  either 
U^  help  him  raise  the  ideal  of  Hindu  religion  or  did  anything  them- 
selves towards  the  same  end.  How  then  can  you  expect  any  patriotic, 
intelligent  and  religions  person  who  has  the  good  of  his  country  as  his 
supreme  4dea1,  to  respect  these  persons  who  had  lost  all  self-respect,  in 
their  rush  after  the  carnalities  of  the  world. 

The  religion  of  Buddha  which  you  profess,  was  in  the  beginning 
nothing  but  a  protest  against  the  haughtiness,  the  ignorance  and  the 
ignoblencss  of  the  Brahmanic  life  of  those  days.  It  was  a  protest  against 
persons  who  had  reserved  all  the  plums  of  existence  for  themselves  and 
had  forgotten  that  they  too  owed  duties  in  return  for  those  privileges 
which  they  enjoyed.  No !  they  would  not  recognise  it  and  like  Tenny- 
son's Lotos  Eaters — 

"  On  the  hills  like  Gods  together 
Careless  of  mankind/* 

they  stuck  to  each  other  and  resisted,  with  might  and  main,  every  effort  at 
reformation,  till  the  people  were  exasperated  and  schisms  were  produced 
of  which  Buddhism  and  Jainism  are  the  results.  Swami  Dyanand 
was  opposed  to  modern  Brahmanical  practices  and  especially  to  their 
misinterpretations  of  the  Yadas,  therefore  he  was  made  out  to  be  the 
arch  enemy  of  Hinduism,  by  those  who  had  done  and  were  doing  their 
best  to  lower  Hinduism  in  the  eyes  of  not  only  the  world  but  even  of 
its  followers. 

Now  ignorance  cannot  ask  that  it  be  respected,  and  these  Pandits, 
while  great  adepts  at  hairsplitting  and  verbal  quarrels,  were  totally 
ignorant  of  the  meaning  contained  in  the  Ycdas.  There  were  a  good  many 
who  could  repeat  them  in  a  parrot-like  fashion  or  even  in  some  absurd 
way,  to  and  fro,  calling  the  different  ways  of  repeating  the  letters  and 
syllables  jatd,  krama,  ghana,  moldy  etc.,  without  even  making  the 
least  attempt  at  understanding  what  they  were  repeating  in  a  totally 
unintelligent  way. 

Mr.  G.  E.  S.  Mead  truly  remarks  in  his  "  Theosophy  and  Occult- 
ism,''  that  **  a  man  cannot  be  really  just  if  he  is  ignorant."  **A11 
discord,"  says  Pandit  Guru  Datta  in  his  exposition  of  the  I'sav^syopani- 
shad, "  springs  out  of  ignorance."  **  Fourfold  is  the  fearful  power  of  ignor- 
ance, it  leads  its  pitiable  victim,  in  the  first  place,  to  conclude  that  tliis 
visible,  audible  universe,  the  very  elements  of  which  deoompose  and 
decay,  shall  last  forever ;  that  this  gross  physical  body,  this  mortal  coil, 
is  the  only  thing  that  lasts  for  ever. 

This  again  leads  him  to  plunge  headlong  into  all  aorta  of  seaaaal 
tioM  wbose  fiiial  end  is  nothing  but  pain  and  misery.    How  then  ean 
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those  who  are  igoorant  be  respected.  Nay  is  ifc  not  the  boanden  duty  oE 
every  person  to  cxpora  erery  attempt  at  throwing  duat  into  the  eyes  of 
anall  too  gallible  world.  The  Swami jee  never  ridioaled  or  exposed  any 
traly  laaraed,  pdoos  and  sincere  firahroan.  To  snch  an  one  Swami  jee 
always  showed  respect  and  tolerance.  He  was — as  ihe  Gitd  says — free 
irom  attachments,  free  from  likes  and  dislikefl,  with  a  well-poised  mind. 
He  never  nndertook  any  action  for  the  sake  of  Self,  whatever  he  did 
was  oat  of  fnve  compMsion  for  the  world,  for  the  sake  of  other  Selves, 
«o  that  they  too  might  learn  the  right  road  to  Salvation,  and  free 
themaelves  from  the  mighty  net  of  Ignorance.  As  a  Sany&si  or 
eecaltist  he  made  the  aniverse  his  family  : — 

(This  is  mine  or  that  is  his,  is  the  consideration  of  small  minds,  the 
nniverse  is  the  family  of  the  large-hearted  person.) 

Swami  jee  was  a  mach  greater  person  than  the  oidioary  patriot. 
He  looked  beyond  the  present  everyday  life  of  the  world  ^o  the  eternal 
verities  on  which  men  should  fasten  their  hearts.  He  never  confined 
himself  to  any  one  particalar  race,  nation  or  sect,  in  his  teachings.  To 
him  the  Yedas  were  in  the  place  of  the  Sun  or  the  Moon,  as  they  shine 
irrespective  of  country  or  creed,  so  he  believed  the  Vedas  oaght  to  go 
out  and  model  the  conduct  of  every  one,  irrespective  of  country  or  creed. 
He  had  a  full  knowledge  of  them  and  he  made  use  of  it  and  never 
strove  to  hide  it  for  selfish  or  immoral  purposes. 

To  him  man  was  man,  whether  he  called  himself  Jew,  Oentile^ 
Christian,  Mussalman  or  Hindn.  He  strove  to  bring  them  all  under  the 
Vedic  banner.  He  had  a  horror  of  atiimal  sacrifices  and  he  has  oonclu- 
sively  proved  in  his  "V  eda-bh&shyas  that  the  sacrifices  mean  something 
very  different  from  what  they  are  made  to  mean  by  the  Orthodox  Pan- 
dits—devoid of  Vedic  wisdom.  He  revived  the  daily  graceful  practice 
of  Bali-vaisvadeva  which   had  fallen  into  disase   before  his  time. 

He  was  compassionate  to  all  animals  and  was  the  originator  of  the 
cow- protection  movement  which  has  been  so  sadly  misunderstood.  His 
idea  was,  after  bringing  Hindus  back  to  these  old  ideals,  to  set  out  to 
convert  the  world  to  the  same  faith  ;  for  he  believed  that  the  Yedas 
were  the  fount  and  source  of  knowledge  and  wisdom  for  all  time  to 
oome« 

Once  his  Guru,  Swami  Virajanand,  asked  Bamsitihatj^,  the  late 
Maharaja  of  Jaipur,  to  arrange  to  have  a  discussion  on  grammar  in  his 
Palace  between  himself  wad  all  the  grammarians  that  oould  be  got  hold 
of,  and  he  undertook  to  prove  that  no  knowledge  of  the  Vedas  was  possi- 
ble without  a  thorough  knowledge  of  Panini's  Ashtadhydyi  and  the  MahA- 
bhlbhya«  As  the  cost  of  the  undertaking  would  have  been  prohibitively 
high,  the  contemplated  discussion  never  oame  off.  Surely  a  tine  will 
ooine  when  his  ideal  of  a  revival  of  ancient  Hindu  literature  iq  aU  its 
f  riaUne  glory  will  be  fulfilled* 
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^  Yon,  sir,  consider  the  Vedic  religion  to  be  sectarian  and  pnt  it  on  a 
level  with  other  religions  each  having  its  own  revealed  **  book."  It  may 
appear  so  to  you  from  yonr  standpoint  of  Theosophy,  Bot  it  is  really 
not  so.  Swamijee  has  given  proofs  and  satisfied  the  Aryan  pnblic  that 
it  is  not  sectarian  bat  universal. 

Now  let  me  show  yon  what  revelation  is,  according  to  the  Vedas. 
"It  should  be  iu  the  first  place,  uniformly  applicable  to  the  past,  present 
and  future  ;  secondly,  it  should  be  infallible  and  perfectly  free  from 
error  ;  thirdly,  it  should  be  independent  of  the  limitations  of  time  and 
space;  fourthly,  it  should  inculcate  injunctions  for  all  mankind  without 
distinction  of  race,  creed,  color,  or  caste  ;  fifthly,  it  should  be  as  ancient 
as  the  world  itself  and  finally  it  should  be  in  perfect  harmony  with 
the  laws  of  Nature.  Learned  Aryas  can  prove  every  one  of  the 
above  propositions,  and  that  the  Yedas  fulfil  them  to  the  uttermost. 

Therefore  Swamijee,  being  stirred  by  compassion  for  the  erring 
human  beings,  resolved  to  start  the  Arya  Samaj  for  their  benefit, 
which  was  to  improve  them,  physically,  intellectually,  morally,  socially 
and  spiritually,  this  being  one  of  its  primary  objects. 

The  Yedas  have  two  aspects,  the  esoteric  and  the  exoteric*  The 
esoteric  leads  to  spiritual  development  ;  the  exoteric  to  physical,  social, 
etc*  For  instance,  Brahma  Yajna  is  to  contemplate  in  both  the  Saguna 
and  Nirguna  conditions.  The  Agnihotra  is  for  strengthening  the  nutri- 
tive elements  in  nature  and  for  the  purification  of  the  atmosphere, 
destruction  of  disease  germs  and  of  vitalising  it.  Swamijee  says  that 
as  long  as  Agnihotra  was  performed,  A'ryavarta  was  free  from  diseases 
of  every  kind  and  was  full  of  joy  and  happiness,  and  if  people  take  to 
it  again  it  will  be  so  again.  Similarly,  Pitri  Yajna  andAtithi  Yajna  were 
very  beneficial,  so  also  Bali  Vaisva  Deva.  All  these  five  Yajnaa  are  oblig- 
atory on  every  Aryan  householder. 

When  all  mankind  will  adopt  the  ^ryan  Dharma  there  will  be  no 
more  wars  and  famines  and  plagues  ;  no  moi-e  will  there  be  need  for 
hospitals  and  poor-houses.  Peace  and  happiness  will  reign  on  the 
earth. 

The  real  trend  of  Swamijee's  character  is  shown  by  a  verse  which 
he  prefixed  to  his  works. 

(Holy  persons  should  know  that  this  work  is  composed  by  one  who 
takes  delight  in  acts  of  mercy  and  compassion,  who  has  pure  wisdom 
and  whose  fame  consists  in  perfect  resignation  to  the  will  of.  God). 

He  is  called  a  Rishi  because  those  who,  after  themselves  acquiring 
wisdom,  impart  it  to  others,  are  so  called.  His  whole  life  was  spent  in 
doing  Dharma,  therefore  he  was  called  Bharmidtman  or  Yogi.    He  was 
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neyer  bitter  towards  those  who  assailed  him.  Onoe  a  Brahman  attempted 
to  cat  him  down  with  a  sword,  bat  was  sabdaed  by  his  majestic  presence 
and  was  pardoned  by  the  Swamijee.  At  another  time  his  cook  was 
bribed  to  poison  him  and  when  detected,  Swamijee  simply  told  him  to 
go  away. 

It  was  a  good  thing  that  the  connection  between  the  Theosophical 
Society  and  the  Arya  Samaj  was  broken,  as  some  of  the  principles  of  the 
T.  S.  are  antagonistic  to  the  Yedic  religion. 

I  will  point  ont  here  briefly  a  few  of  the  antagonisms  between 
these  two  : — 

1.  The  T.  S.  begins  with  a  declaration  of  the  principle  of  universal 
brotherhood. 

The  Arya  Samaj  puts  in  its  forefront  the  realisation  of  the  exist- 
ence of  God. 

2.  The  T.  S.  believes  in  magic,  astrology,  etc. 
The  Arya  Samaj  does  not. 

3.  The  T.  S.  does  not  believe  in  the  infallibility  of  the  Yedas. 
The  Arya  Samaj  does. 

4.  The  T.  S.  believes  only  in  an  impersonal  God,  while  the  A.  S. 
believes  both  in  a  Sagana  and  Nirgana  Tsvara. 

5.  The  T.  S.  believes  Agnihotra  and  other  ceremonials  to  be  mere 
priestcraft. 

The  A.  S.  fully  believes  in  their  efficacy. 
^  6.     According  to  the  T.  S.  the  Jivatman  merges  in  the  Paramatman. 

The  A.  S.  believes  that  they  are  eternally  Feparate. 

7.  The  T.  S.  is  very  much  nearer  to  Buddhism  than  to  Vedic  re- 
ligion, while  the  A.  S   is  otherwise. 

In  the  above  given  categorical  statements  of  the  two  doctrines  I 
have  not  tried  to  prove  which  of  them  is  wrong  or  which  right.  The 
dissimilarity  has  been  stated  as  it  has  struck  roe.  And  owing  to  these 
different  teachings  the  Arya  Samaj  had  to  dissever  its  connection  with 
the  T.  S. 

There  was  yet  one  more  reason  for  disconnecting  ourselves  from  the 
T.  S.  movement.  The  leaders  of  this  organisation  firmly  believed  in  the 
possibilities  of  Magic  and  kindred  occult  sciences  and  Swami  Dyanand 
equally  strongly  repudiated  them.  They  were  anarya,  un vedic,  and  he 
would  have  nothing  to  do  with  them.  These  are  much  greater  foes 
of  human  progress  than  Agnihotra  and  other  rites— which  you,  sir, 
believe  to  be  inimical  io  human  progress.  When  Swamijee  found  that 
the  T.  S.  leaders  were |belie vers  in  astrology,  idol  worship  and  other  soul- 
deatroying  practices,  he  naturally  broke  from  you.  He  saw  that  instead 
of  helping  him  in  raising  the  sunken  masses  your  teachings  would  drag 
down  even  the  enlightened. 

I  believe  you  h^ve  not  been  just  to  the  Swamijee's  memary  ia  your 
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remark*  in  the  OW  Diary  Leaves,  and  I  teoold  earnestly  pray  yoti  to 
reeioinsider  yoor  pesition.  If  yon  will  not  help  tof  settle  the  drfferefnce 
between  the  two  movements  in  your  lifetime,  there  h  no  one  else  who 
ooold  do  it  after  yon  are  jifone.  Then  the  bitterness  Will  go  on  increas- 
ing  and  both  will  be  hindered  in  their  work  of  regeneration. 

Tlie  perveraity  of  human  nature  is  such  that  however  strongly  a 
religion  may  be  fonnded,  it  is  bound  in  time  to  deteriorate,  and  both 
these  movements,  when  they  have  fulfilled  their  work,  will  disappear 
from  this  world,  so  let  us  not  cherish  hatred  and  ill-will  against  each 
other,  but  end  with  the  Vedic  injunction  :  — 

^  ^iw^jfg  qgqfswi^n^    ^^»«T:   (Sic.) 

whoever  harbours  bad  feelings  towards  us  or  towards  those  whom  we 
bitrfaaQr,  the  same  may  be  consigned  into  thy  chastening  hands. 

Om  !  Peace,  Peace,  Peace. 

S.  M.  Shckla. 

E(L  Note. — In  loyalty  to  our  principle  of  making  a  free  platform  of 
our  pages,  from  which  everybody  may  express  his  views  on  the  ques- 
tions which  interest  our  readers,  we  have  given  space  to  the  above 
article  without  comment.  Needless  to  say  'Mjc.  Shukla  does  not  seem  to 
have  the  least  correct  notion  about  the  Theosophical  Society  or  its 
principles  of  action ;  nor  realise  that,  as  an  organisation,  it  neither 
holds  to  nor  affirms  either  of  the  dogmas  which  he  recites.  The 
regretted  Founder  of  the  Arya  Samaj  broke  with  us  because  of  our 
very  eclecticism,  and  reproached  us  for  helping  the  Buddhists,  Parsta 
and  Muslims  to  discover  and  bring  into  view  the  underlying  essence  of 
their  several  religions.  He  was  a  sectarian  and  our  very  strong  ally 
until  he  foand  that  we  wonld  not  alter  the  platform  of  the  Society  into 
that  of  his  Samaj.  Had  his  position  been  made  plain  to  us  at  the 
beginning  by  his  Bombay  agent,  Mr.  Harichand  Cbintamon,  no  alliance 
such  as  was  agreed  to  would  ever  have  been  made. 


BHAKTI  AND  JNANAM.* 

GOD  is  the  spiritual,  timeless,  infinite,  metaconscious,  beautiful  and 
powerful  (power  and  beauty  including  intuition,  reason,  morality, 
and  mercy)  cause  of  the  evolution,  standing  and  involution  of  the 
Universe, — which  is  a  blending  through  and  on  His,  Her,  or  Its  power. 
The  natare  of  an  individual  Jlva  (who  is  one  of  the  infinite  indi- 
viduals in  Para  Prakriti,  which  is  God's  Amsa)  is  enjoyment  of  pleasure 
and  pain  (see  Chapter  XIII,  Sloka  21  of  Gita).  Apara  Prakriti  is 
divided  into  three  gunas  (satva,  rajas  and  tamas)  ;  but  every  object 
in  tSte  Universe  has  a  blending  of  all  these  three  gunas,  the  predominant 

•[A  paper  written  for  the  .White  Lotas   Day  exercises,  at  the  Ma<}ura  T.  S«, 
Sth  May  18W.] 
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gana,  which  pushes  down  the  other  two,  giving  the  predopiiuant 
Sraddhd  (or  will  foi'ceor  Dhriti)^  and  giving  the  classification  of  thotfe 
iadividuals,  who  are  atta^shed  to  bodies  (Chapters  XIV.  and  XVII.  of  the 
Gita).  The  whole  world  consists  of  Jivas  or  monads  in  diSerent 
combinations  with  Piukriti.  The  lowest  clnss  iff  of  coarse,  T&masic  ; 
bat  there  are  subdivisions  in  it,  namelj,  Sat  vie  Tamas,  Bajasio 
Tamas  and  T&masic  Tamas  and  again  snb-subdivisions  based  on  the 
same  principle.  Students  of  Hegel  and  Spencer,  will  understand  how, 
by  a  dialectical  process,  the  original  three  ganas,and  the  Para  Prakriti 
or  Ji vabhiita,  might  create  the  universe  by  their  interactions  in  time. 
Positive  gets  reflected  in  negative,  which  produces  a  complex  positive^ 
which  reflects  itself  in  a  complex  negative,  which  produces  a  still  more 
complex  positive,  which  reflects  in  a  still  more  complex  negative,  and 
so  on  in  evolution,  till  in  involution  the  original  Prakriti  and  Parnsha 
are  reached  by  an  inverse  process. 

Of  the  infinite  Jivas  who  are  divine  in  essence,  tboae  who  are 
bom  as  the  lowest  monads,  gradually  by  experience  of  pleasures  and 
pains,  and  by  contact  with  other  monads,  and  by  the  spontaneity  which 
is  inseparable  from  them  through  their  divine  Arasa,  acquire  self-con- 
acioasness,  and  in  long  ages  reach  the  human  self-conscious  state,  not 
necessarily  in  a  body  like  the  human  body  on  this  ea;rth.  The  human 
body  on  this  earth  is  composed  of  a  number  of  monads,  or  elemental 
jivas,  whose  lord  is  the  hnman  monad. 

The  human  monad  purifies  itself  considerably  from  attachment  and 
indolence  (Etujoguna  and  Tamognna)  by  working  with  and  in  its 
body  (i-e.f  a  |)ecu]iar  combination  of  subordinate  monads  of  various 
classes),  and  when  its  reason  and  moral  character  are  fairly  developed, 
it  comes  ander  one  of  two  classes  (i.e.,)  a  Jnani  or  a  Bhakta.  The  Jnani 
is  one  who  sees  an'1  feels,  clearly,  the  vanity  of  all  sensual  pleasures 
and  pains,  and  even  of  intellectual  pleasures  and  pains  (as  Solomon  of 
old  felt),  and  longs  to  attain  a  Htate  where  these  pleasures  and  pains 
will  not  interfere  with  his  clear,  unbroken  perception  of  bis  own 
Divine  Essence.  The  Bhakta  is  one  who,  while  seeing  the  futility  of. 
sensual  pleasures,  their  fleetins^  nature,  the  painful  prior  longing,  the 
subsequent  inevitable  ennui  and  pain  attendant  on  them,  and  theweari* 
ness  and  uselessness  and  loneliness  of  intellectual  pleasures,  has  for  his 
ideal  not  so  much  the  clear  perception  of  his  own  pure  Divine  Essence 
aa  the  communion  with  the  Eternal  Being  as  His  friend  or  lover  or  ser- 
vant ;  such  communion,  while  giving  all  the  pure  happiness  derivable 
from  sensual,  intellectual  and  emotional  pleasures,  is  yet  free  from  the 
fleetingness,  thirsty  longing,  ennui,  disappointment,  weariness,  etc.,  of 
physical,  intellectual  and  emotional  pleasures.  In  this  world  and  now, 
nothing  is  unmixed.  A  pure  Bhakta  or  Jnani  is  as  difficult  to  find  as 
a  pure  Brahmin  or  a  pure  Kshatriya,  but  each  aspirant  must  look 
deeply  into  his  own  nature  and  range  himself  under  one  or  other  heid. 

The  Jnani  finds  out  step  by  step,  the  seventh  stage  of  essence  from 
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physical  matter  tip  to  spirit,  but  the  steps  are  so  steep,  and  the  stages 
are  so  removed  from  each  other  that,  unless  more  advanced  beings  called 
Gurus  and  Mahatmaa  lead  him,  his  progress  will  be  very  slow,  and 
Tery  diflScuU..  When  the  Jnani  has  thus  reached  his  own  Divine  Eh- 
sence  by  philosophy  or  Raja  yoga,  he  finds  that  he  is  the  Amsa  of 
Mabesvara  or  Purushottaoia,  and  he  then  gets  high  reverence,  or  Para- 
Bhakti  towards  Mahesvara  or  Porashottama  and  knows  Him  well,  sees 
Him  intuitively,  and  enters  into  Him,  and  this  is  the  higher  Mokshs. 
The  Jfiani's  path  is  at  first  difficult,  as  be  has  himself  to  conquer  his 
physical,  intellectual  and  emotional  longings.  The  path  is  also  a  little 
roundabout,  as  the  original  goal,  namely,  the  contemplation  of  his  own 
Divine  Essence,  is  not  the  higher  Moksha,  but  is  a  st^ge  in  the  further 
progress  through  Para  Bhakti  to  union  with  Mahesvara.  Further,  as 
our  respected  teacher,  Madame  Blavatsky,  showed  by  her  example  in  her 
}ife,  even  the  Jfiani,  has  to  show  intense  Bhakti  towai-ds  his  Onru  to 
receive  Jnana  (see  also  34th  Sloka  of  tbe  4th  Chapter  of  the  Gita). 

The  Bhakti  finds  in  his  quest  that  God,,  out  of  His  mercy,  has  made 
arrangements  iot  fully  manifesting  himself  to  bis  Bbaktas  in  particular 
combinations  of  Suddba-Sitvio  Prakritt  (while  His  Yoga  MayS  conceals 
his  real  nature  in  those  Pi^rna  Avataras  from  non-Bhaktas}  at  certain 
appropriate  periods  during  the  course  of  evolution.  The  Bhakta  finds 
in  one  of  such  Avat&r&s,  say  Sri  Krishna,  which  is  admitted  by 
all  Hindus  to  be  a  full  Avatara,  or  Sri  Mah&deva  in  his  character  of  a 
Yogi,  also  admitted  to  be  a  PQroa  Avatara,  his  ideal  Lovable  Being  and 
the  Bhakta  finds  a  pleasure  in  hearing  the  deeds  of  the  Avai&ra  recited, 
and  the  Bhakta  gradually  feels  an  indifference  towards  ordinary  sensual 
and  intellectual  pleasures  (though  lawful),  and  he  gets  more  and  more 
intoxicated  with  love  towards  the  Avatara,  and  as  he  goes  on  reading, 
hearing,  and  contemplating  the  stones,  he  gradually  perceives  that  the 
Avatara  is  really  the  Omnipotent  God  in  a  temporary  disgoise.  The 
Bhakta,  when  by  this  course  he  gets  perfect  indiffereuc©  towards  other 
pleasures,  and  intense  longing  for  communion  with  God  in  his  full  Ava- 
tarn,  geU  Para  Bhakti  towards  God,  and  attains  to  the  knowledge  and  in- 
tuitional sight  of,  and  entrance  into,  God  (see  XI.  Chapter  54th  Sloka  of 
Gita).  Inferior  Moksha,  Vairagya,  and  the  knowledge  of  his  own 
Divine  Essence  also  come  to  the  Bhakta  in  the  course  of  his  training. 
■  The  Jnani  and  the  Bhakta  ultimately  reach  the  same  goal,  namely,  the 
.  Supreme  Being.  Ti>e  Jnani's  end  when  he  begins  his  path^  is,  however, 
knowledge  of  his  own  Divine  nature.  The  Bhakta,  when  he  begins,  has 
no  other  end  except  Bhakti  itself.  To  both,  V^aiiagya,  siddhis,  and 
performance  of  duties  come  as  help.  The  Bhagavata  PurA.na  says  that  the 
true  Bhakta,  does  not  care  for  the  two  Moks-has,  and  stops  with  the 
intuitive  seeing  of  God,  without  entering  into  God.  The  Lord  says, 
in  the  10th  Chapter  of  the  Gita,  that  he  gives  his  devotees  that  one- 
pointedness  and  equableness  of  intellect  which   will  lead  them  to  Him.. 

The  two   highest  kosas   of   man  are  the  Viindnamayakosa,   and 
A'naudamayakosa^  in  other   words,   the  higher  man  consists    of   pure 
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reasoning  facuIHes,  and  pure  emotions.  The  Taittariya  Upanisbad 
considers  the  A'nandamayakosa  superior  to  the  Yijii^namnjakosa* 
Pure  reason  is  more  penetrative,  more  clear,  more  acquisitive,  and 
more  comprehending ;  but  pure  emotion  is  more  beautiful,  more  enjoy- 
able, more  satisfying,  more  natural,  and  more  complex  and  massive* 
Both  Jnanam  and  Bhakti  blend  into  one  broad,  clear,  beautiful  stream 
after  the  Para  Bhakti  stage  is  reached. 

Qnna  and  Dhosha,  Purity  and  Impurity,  are  relative  terms 
as  yon  will  find  from  the  Xlth  Skanda  of  the  Bhagavata  Purina.  Our 
respected  sister  Mrs.  Annie  Besant  has  shown  how  desire  becomes  unselfish 
love  when  purified.  Even  in  uuhelfish  love  there  are  stages.  One  man 
might  be  willing  to  give  up  his  body  and  wealth  for  his  wife  or  children, 
or  relations,  or  sect  or  caste,  but  not  for  his  country  nor  for  mankind,  ncr 
for  other  superior  beings  in  another  planet.  Another  might  give  up 
Jbody,  wealth  or  pleasures,  but  cannot  sacrifice  his  reputation.  From 
t&masic  indolent  love  towards  one's  physical  comforts  and  sleep,  through 
r^jaHic  love  towards  the  other  sex»  through  the  higher  love 
towards  one's  children,  through  the  sdtvic  love  towards  mankind,  up  to 
the  UDselfish  Nirguna,  or  Sudda  s^tvic  love  towards  Ood,  who  includes 
the  whole  universe,  there  are  numerous  stages.  A  Brahmin  is  asked 
to  maiTT,  not  through  r^JRsic  love  towards  the  other  sex,  and  for 
physical  pleasures,  but  through  saivic  love  to  his  pitris,  t-e.,  for  allowing 
opportunities  to  his  pi  trio  monads  to  incarnate  again  towards  their 
further  progress,  and  hence  he  mus^  be  pure,  and  marry  a  pure  virgin, 
so  that  the  pitris  may  incarnate  in  pure  bodies.  Even  the  physical 
craving  for  o lose  in tercour-se  with  one  of  another  sex,  is,  according  to 
Schopenhauer  and  Du  Prel,  the  result  of  the  desire  of  a  monad 
Btruggling  for  incarnation^  though  the  couple  feel  only  their  mere 
madness  (as  Rosalind  says).  All  crimes  and  impurities  are  due  to 
ignorance,  and  to  the  predominance  of  rajasic  and  t4masic  qualities. 
I  venture  to  state  that,  the  Aryan  theory  of  pain  and  punishment,  is  not 
based  on  revenge,  but  on  restraint  through  fear  of  pain«  Pain  and 
pnnishroent,  natural  or  artificial^  are  the  great  educators  and  purifiers 
of  man  till  he  att^bins  to  unselfishness  and  universal  Love,  and  to 
introspection,^  and  reverence. 

The  Avatara  of  Sri  Krishna  was  intended,  among  other  pur- 
poses, to  give  salvation  to  all  the  monads  on  the  earth,  whicli  wero 
ready  after  a  short  practice  to  fix  their  thoughts  continuously  on  God, 
And  to  give  up  all  earthly  ties,  affections  and  pleasures.  It,  of  course, 
follows,  that  suck  monads  must  have,  by  austerities,  gifts,  and  ansei- 
■Bsih  works,  purified  their  natures  to  a  great  extent  in  previous  incar- 
•  cations,  from  rajasic  and  tdmasic  attachments  (Anavamaia)*  Ood, 
in  his  Krishna  Avat^ia,  took  the  human  form  of  ideal  perfect  beauty 
ihoQgh  be  made  it  shining  black,  as  that  color  was  best  fitted^  in  hia 
unerring  wisdom,  to  fix  the  attention  of  devotees  in  the  Kaliyuga.  The 
blessed  Gopis  were  very  pure  human  monads,  most  of  whom  were  pure 
and  holy  fiisliis  in  their  previous  births,  and  whose  stain  of  rajasio 
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qaalif  J  was  inRignificant.  Sri  Krishna  liad  demonstrated  to  tbem  by 
liis  deeds  and  dancing  on,  and  driving  onf,  EAIija,  in  saving  the  lives  of 
Oopas  andGoptii  nnder  Govardhana,  and  in  other  ways,  that  He  was 
Gt)d  Omnipotent.  What  wonder  that  the  blessed  Gt>pia  loved  that  moat 
beantifal  being  whom  they  knew  to  be  the  all-knowing  God,  free  froni 
all  sexual  passion  and  r^jasio  taint^  as  is  shown  by  the  misandersfcood 
incident  of  their  meeting  at  the  bathing  ghant,  and  by  the  very  first 
ppeech  of  the  Gopis  in  the  first  night  of  their  meeting  Him  ?  He  says 
in  the  GTfd  (7th  Chapter)  that  he  knows  the  past,  the  present  and 
the  future,  simnltaneonsly.  We,  ordinary  mortals,  can  only 
grasp  one  object  at  a  time,  and  even  a  Sa;td.vadh&ni  merely 
passes  his  mind  very  rapidly  through  several  objects.  Just  as  the 
minor  gods,  Agni,  VAyu,  etc.,  are  in  the  most  secret  portions  of 
bur  body,  and  we  feel  no  shame  in  tlieir  presence,  and  those  gods 
are  not  rendered  impure  by  knowing  us,  so  with  the  All-knowing 
Sr!  Kiishna.  I  do  not  nay  that  the  blessed  Gopis  had  not  at  first 
something  of  the  rdjasic  sexual  desire  mingled  with  their  love 
towards  Sri  Krishna.*  The  blessed  mothers  paid  heavily  and  dearly 
for  such  desire  till  it  was  burnt  out  in  the  purest  flame  of  unselfish  love. 
What  I  intend  laying  stress  on  is,  that  Sri  Krishna  had  not  a  particle 
of  sexual  desire.  Mrs.  Annie  Besant  has  shown  in  her  "  Esoteric  Chris- 
tianity "  that  the  life  of  an  Avatd.ra  consists  of  incidents  which  are  not 
merely  historical,  but  are  intended  to  be  an  allegory  showing  the  stage 
and  incidents  in  the  path  of  a  disciple  passing  to  the  highest  stages.  It 
is  impossible  in  this  ^hort  space  (nor  have  I  the  necessary  intuition)  to 
point  out  the  allegorical  meanings  of  the  holy  incidents  in  Sri  Krishna's 
life,  from  the  destruction  of  Putand  to  the  slaying  of  Kamsa^  Origen 
ssys  that  the  scriptures  have  three  meanings,  and  are  threefold  iik 
Body,  Soul,  and  Spirit.  He  even  says  that  the  body  of  the  scriptures 
which  is  made  up  of  stories  cannot  be  taken  as  literally  true  (Adhydtma 
Rdmftyana).  The  Yedas  also  have  three  meanings  in  AdihMta^  Ad- 
hydtman  and  Adhidatva  (which  correspond  to  Karmakdnday  Jndnakdnda 
and  Devatdkdnda).  Obviously  untrue  or  contradictory  statements  were 
made  in  these  stories  (according  to  Father  Origen)  in  order  that  the 
intelligent  inquirer  might  be  stirred  into  the  investigatiou  of  the  two 
inner  meanings  beyond  the  literal  meaning.  So  Bacon  (the  wisest  of 
Englishmen)  in  his  **"  Wisdom  of  the  Ancients"  does  not  call  the  ancient 
Greek  mythology  th«  work  of  crafty  or  superstitious  fools,  but  tries  to 
find  out  a  few  of  the  inner  meanings  of  the  mythological  fables. 
Then  there  is  the  Buddhi^yoga  God-given  to  each  single  devotee,  and 
by  that  the  devotee  finds  out  the  highest  meaning  and  reaches  God 
(loth  Sloka  of  Chapter  X  of  Git&).  As  I  propose  in  this  paper  to  take 
only  the  literal  meaning  of  the  story  in  the  "  Bh&gavata  Pnr&na"  I  assume 
that  the  Gopis'  love  towards  Sri  Krishna  was  at  first  tinged  with  some 
lujasic  quality. 

•  [  Ab  abated  by  Mrs*.  Besanfc,  in  hor  recent  lectares  on  "  Avataris,"  Sri  Krishna 
wae  only  six  or  seven  years  old  at  this  period  of  bis  life.  This  bars  oat  all  poSBibil« 
ity  of  sexual  lovo  on  tho  part  of  the  Gopis. — E^^  noUJl 
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Imparity  considts  in  the  cravinjif  for  physicial  pleasure.  The  man 
who  marries  as  a  duty,  and  not  for  physical  pleasure,  doe«*  not  do  an 
irapnre  act  in  begetting  children  with  his  lawfnlly-wedded  wife.  But 
the  same  man,  if  he  indulge  in  sexual  pleasure  after  he  reaches  the  third 
stage  of  his  life,  does  an  impure  act :  necesHity,  natare  and  other  cir- 
cumstances change  purity  into  impurity  and  impurity  to  purity.  Kil- 
ling is  a  crime  ;  bat  if  a  king  kilt  a  con6rmed  murderer  who  wishes  to 
be  killed  for  his  own  purification,  it  is  not  a  crime  If  the  near  rolations 
in  a  primitive  community,  marry  each  other,  it  is  no  incest.  It  is  other- 
wise, if  the  community  become  lai^  in  number. 


MRS.  BESANrS  ANNIVERSARY  ADDRESS. 

BROTHERS, — Before  entering  on  the  lines  of  thought  along  which 
I  shall  ask  you  fot  a  brief  space  of  time,  to  follow  roe  to-night, 
I  feel  moved  at  first  to  one  or  two  words  of  sympathy  for  the  speakers 
who  have  precede*!  me,  and  also  for  myself  in  the  way  that  the  Rrst 
speaker  suggested  as  to  the  wrong  they  have  sufltained  at  the  handnof 
bur  Chairman.  It  is  very  hard  to  sit  still  to  hear  one  gentleman 
complimented  for  his  keenness  in  science  and  another  for  splendour  of 
devotion  and  self-sacrifice  and  so  on,  from  one  to  another,  until  the 
climax  was  reached  when  our  President  said  of  myself  that  my  voice 
ivas  to  follow  his  and  that  he  would  therefore  stand  aside.  I  would 
like  to  say  on  my  own  behalf,  and  that  of  my  fellow-speakem, 
that  it  may  be  well  for  the  elders  to  remember  that  tlieir  place 
anaong  men  and  in  men's  hearts  can  never  be  taken  away  by 
any  nor  occupied  by  the  younger  in  the  movement  whose  duty  has 
led  them  to  take  a  leading  part ;  and  I  would  say  to  the  President- 
Founder  that  24  years  of  loyal  serviciB  weigh  more  heavily  in  tho  scale 
of  love  and  justice,  than  any  words,  however  eloquent  and  mighty, 
spoken  by  the  younger  members.  His  nlent  deeds  are  far  more 
valuable  than  eloquent  words.  Coming  again  amongst  you  from 
Western  lands,  it  seems  to  me  that  some  words  on  the  movement  may 
'fitly  open  what  I  have  to  say  to-night*  There  are  two  points  of 
interest  during  last  year's  work  in  Europe  in  connection  with  this 
movement  which  merit  attention  and  arouse  feelings  of  gladness  and 
gratitude.  It  has  been  shown  that  from  the  East  have  been  drawn  the 
many  doctrines  of  the  later  and  younger  religions,  and  no  Christian  can 
now  attack  the  religion  of  the  East  wifchout  weakening  the  claims  of  his 
own  faith  to  the  attention  and  to  the  listening  ears  of  men.  A  change 
is  coming  over  the  public  mind  in  the  West,  and  they  find  that  some 
of  the  leaders  of  Christian  thought  declare  in  plain  and  clear  words 
that  the  ancient  religions  of  the  worid  are  to  be  regarded  with  respect,  and 
not  to  be  spoken  of  with  mockery,  with  hatred,  with  bitter  opposition, 
and  that  all  religions  have  the  same  goal,  the  same  aim  at  the  end  of 
the  road  they  travel.  That  was  one  of  the  changes  that  was  clearly  seen  -, 
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one  in  which  the  Theosophical  Society  has  led  the  way.  Continuing, 
she  said; — *'  Another  is  the  stranjSfe  and  Rignificant  fact  that  tl\e  lant 
Oriental  Congress — the  Congress  in  which  Oriental  thought  is  s(^.ndied. 
Oriental  religions  represented.  Oriental  literature  exalted,  Oriental 
views  of  life  discussed— that  that  Oriental  Congress  was  this  year 
held  in  Rome;  Rome,  that  has  heen  the  great  capital  of  the  Christian 
world  ;  Rome,  where  but  a  l)rief  time  ago  no  voice  might  be  heard 
save  in  submission  to  a  single  Charch  ;  Rome,  that  for  many  centuries 
was  known  as  the  opponent  of  every  form  of  religious  thought  except 
her  own :  Rome  opened  her  arms  to  the  Oriental  Congress,  and  the 
thought  of  the  East  found  currency  under  the  very  shadow  of  the 
Church  of  the  Vicar  of  Christ.  One  result  of  that  Congress  might 
perhaps  interest  you  in  a  fashion  yet  more  personal.  It  happened 
that  at  one  of  the  meetings  a  well-known  Theosophist  spoke,  tracing 
back  to  Eastern  thought  and  to  India,  as  the  cradle  of  religions,  many 
of  those  mystic  Secret  Societies  which  carried  on  the  torch  of  know- 
ledge through  the  darkness  of  the  Middle  Ages.  So  much  interest 
was  roused  by  what  was  said,  so  much  interest  was  shown  by  Italian 
professors  of  literature  and  science  in  the  line  of  thought  thus  opened 
out,  that,  asking  to  hear  more  of  the  teaching,  asking  to  learn  some- 
thing more  of  this  ancient  Eastern  wisdom,  they  are  now  welcoming 
in  their  midst  one  of  your  own  countrymen,  a  young  Brahmin, — 
Jagadisha  Chandra  Chatterji,  and  he  is  now  in  Rome,  addressing  lee* 
tures  to  the  professors  there  on  Eastern  thought,  spreading  ideas  of 
the  Ved&nta  among  those  who  are  most  learned  in  the  Society  of  Rome. 
These  two  points,  it  seems  to  me,  mark  out  the  progress  which  has 
been  made  in  the  penetration  of  Western  minds  by  Gasfcern  thought. 
When  we  come  over  to  the  motherland  of  that  thought,  what  should  we 
expect  to  find  P  As  your  thought  spreads  in  Europe  and  the  sublimity 
of  the  ancient  teaching  becomes  more  and  more  known ;  as  in  the 
centres  of  Western  intelligence  and  Western  learning  the  names  of  the 
Rishis  of  antiquity  become  household  words,  and  men  repeat  their 
sayings  as  crystallising  tlie  noblest  human  thought;  as  this  ia 
happening,  the  eyes  of  the  West  are  turning  more  and  more  to  the 
India  of  to-day,  and  they  are  asking,  "  What  will  be  given  us  by  those 
men  who  boast  themselves  the  descendants  of  the  Rishis  ?  Shall  we 
find  in  India  a  nobler  religion  ?  Shall  we  find  in  India  a  loftier  spirit- 
nality  ?  Shall  we  find  in  India  a  purer  ethic  and  a  greater  morality  ? 
Is  modern  India  worthy  of  Ancient  India,  and  are  the  men  in 
whose  physical  veins  runs  the  blood  of  the  Rishis  fit  representa- 
tives of  those  mighty  beings  ?  Do  they  show  the  Rishis'  thought ; 
the  Rishis'  devotion,  the  Rishis'  spirituality,  the  Rishis'  superiority 
to  the  transient  joys  of  the  earth  ?  "  What  answer  does  modern 
India  give  to  the  question  that  is  now  coming  from  the  West  .with 
ever  increasing  force  ?  What  answer  in  life,  in  literature,  in  reli- 
gion is  to  be  sent  back  to  the  questioners  in  Western  lands  P  Are 
they,  when  they  come  here  with    their  minds   fall  of  noble  ideas 
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learnt  out  of  ancient  books,  are  they  to  be  greeted  witb  a  copy  of  their 
own  civilisation  and  a  secondhand  repetition  of  the  words,  of  the  thonf^^htf? 
and  of  the  manners,  with  which  they  hare  been  wearied  in  the  West  P 
If  so,  they  will  return  disillasioned  from  the  ancient  conntry  and  declare 
that,  while  it  may  be  great  to  be  the  physical  descendants  cf  tl»e  Bishis, 
it  would  be  greater  to  be  the  sons  of  their  mind,  of  their  thought,  of 
their  life,  th^jr  devotion  and  their  spirituality,  and  set  the  old  example 
to  the  world  instead  of  merely  copyiug  the  phases  of  modern  civilisa- 
tion. So  that  as  your  literature  wins  the  attention  of  the  Western 
world,  it  becomes  very  necessary  that  you  should  show  out  the  virtues  of 
the  ancient  world,  and  that  they  be  seen  to  flourish  in  the 
modem  soil  ;  that  Indian  learning,  Indian  purity,  Indian  ethics 
shall  be  justified  by  the  present  as  well  as  glorified  in  the  past.  For 
there  is  a  danger,  my  brothers,  that  the  modern  Indian  may  shelter  him- 
self under  the  name  of  the  Rishis,  that  he  may  do  nothing  to  justify 
his  ancestry  and  go  to  sleep  as  it  were,  lulled  by  the  music  of  antiquity, 
and  care  not  to  reproduce  that  music  in  his  own  narrower  and  smaller 
life*  If  that  sad  fate  is  to  be  avoided,  it  is  chiefly  to  the  younger  that  we 
must  turn.  Men  who  are  living  in  the  world  with  the  heavy  cares  of 
family  upon  them,  with  all  the  bnrdeii  of  modem  life  pressing  them 
down  ;  forced  by  the  bitter  conflict  of  modern  competition,  whether  they 
will  or  not,  into  the  current  of  modem  ways  and  modern  ideas  of  life, 
those  men  do  well  if  in  their  hearts  they  keep  alive  the  flame  of  life, 
keep  but  the  faith  in  the  ancient  religion,  even  if  by  force  of  circum-  . 
stances  they  are  unable  to  reproduce  in  themselves  that  which  made  the 
country  mighty  in  the  past.  But  is  it  not  possible  that  out  of  the  chil- 
dren, the  boys,  the  youths,  we  may  build  a  future  not  wholy  unworthy 
to  name  itself  the  son  of  the  past,  the  heir  of  Indian  antiquity  P  May 
it  not  be  that,  taking  the  young  and  plastic  minds,  we  may  fill  them 
with  such  love  of  Indian  thought,  such  knowledge  of  the  Indian  past, 
such  realisation  of  the  greatness  of  the  Hindu  faith,  such  a  devotion  to 
the  ideals  of  Hindu  life,  that  they  may  be  permeated  in  every  fibre 
with  love  of  their  country,  with  a  knowledge  of  their  past  to  be  worked 
out  in  the  future  that  lies  before  them  ?  Can  we  not  make  them  proud 
to  be  Indians  of  to-day,  glad  to  be  sons  of  a  mighty  mother  whose 
children  in  the  past  maHe  the  world  wonder  ?  Why  should  they  not  be 
bom  again  amongst  os  ?  And  it  is  because  in  the  young  there  is  mosii 
hope,  because  the  future  of  a  nation  is  in  the  young  and  not  in  the  old 
— it  is  for  that  that  we  who  work  for  your  rising  in  the  scale  of  nations, 
have  initiated  the  educational  movement  of  which  the  College  at  Ben- 
ares is  but  the  first  fine  seed.  Give  us  your  boys  while  they  are  young 
and  while  they  are  plastic.  Let  us  teach  them  Hindu  ideals,  let  us 
teach  them  Indian  history,  Indian  literature  and  Indian  customs,  in  fact 
all  that  makes  a  real  nation,  and  then  the  boundaries  that  separate  may 
disappear  and  we  may  have  one  mighty  people  stretching  from  Tutico- 
rin  in  the  South  to  the  Himalayas  on  the  North.  This  belief  in  India's 
future  is  the  very  groundwoxk  on  which  we  are  basing  our  activity,  and 
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I  conid  noi  bat  fee)  at  once  glad  and  t-ouohed  when,  irom  one  South 
Indian  District — Soath  Canara — there  came  a  gift  of  money  lar^^^y 
oontribated  by  Hinda  ladies,  who  knew  that  religion  would  be  aided  bj 
tho  movement  that  is  going  on  in  Benares.  They  have  sent  as  the 
money  with  the  request  that  in  some  way  their  names  as  lovers  and 
helpers  might  be  commemorated  in  Kasi  itself,  and  one  of  the  rooms 
that  is  now  building  will  have  in  it  a  tablet  **  Built  by  friends  iu  Soitth 
Ganard/'  so  that  for  all  time  to  come  the  love  of  the  South  may  be  com- 
memorated iu  that  fashion,  and  it  may  be  seen  that  North  and  South 
are  joining  in  the  religious  education  of  India's  sons."  Mrs.  Besant 
next  dwelt  on  the  unifying  work  that  was  being  done  by  the  Tbesophi- 
cal  movement  and  on  its  work  for  the  revival  of  the  spirituality  of  the 
world,  and  concladed  her  eloquent  address  with  the  following  perora- 
tion  :  *'  India  can  never  again  be  great,  save  as  she  is  religious ;  India 
can  never  again  be  great,  save  as  she  gains  the  spirituality  that  she  has 
lost.  If  she  can  win  that  back,  then  behind  it  will  copfie  all  other  thingSr 
intellectual  power,  aud  material  wealth,  and  all  the  lower  things  that 
enter  into  the  growth  of  national  life.  Bat  one  charge  has  she  received 
irom  the  Highest ;  one  duty  that,  undischarged,  weighs  her  down  to  tbe 
groand  but,  that  discharged,  will  lift  her  again  a  light  and  beacon  in 
the  eyes  of  men,  and  that  is  to  be  the  safeguard,  above  all  things,  of 
religion  and  truth,  and  to  wed  spiritual  philosophy  to  the  devotion  of  a 
noble  religion.  If  that  great  work  is  taken  up  and  carried  out,  every- 
,  thing  else  will  follow  in  its  train;  if  it  is  songht  after,  all  other  things 
that  are  good  will  come  to  you  as  its  inevitably  successors.  Your  roothtsr 
India  is  appealing  day  by  day  and  year  by  year.  Oft^n  I  think  that, 
during  these  years  of  the  Kaliyuga,  she  has  gone  away  into  some  far-off 
region  to  wait  there  until  her  children  call  her  back;  for  how  shall 
she,  mothei*  and  guru  of  the  world,  from  whose  past  have  grown  the 
world's  philoso|)hies,  the  world's  religions,  the  world's  sublimest  teach- 
ings— how  shall  she  come  and  dwell  in  a  land  that  forgets  religion  and 
philosophy  and  plays  with  the  toys  of  children,  instead  of  realising  the 
aims  of  men  ?  She  often  bows  in  worship  to  the  Great  Ones  who  watch, 
far  o£E  on  the  Himalayan  peaks,  all  the  pitfalls  in  the  way  of  the  child  they 
love.  I  seem  to  think  that  India,  our  mother,  is  standing  there  in  the  midst 
of  this  circle  of  the  Eishis,  waiting  for  the  time  when  she  can  descend 
AKain  and  illuminate  the  child  she  loves-  And  what  shall  bring  her  V 
What  brings  the  mother  hastening  homeward  ?  The  thought  that 
her  children  are  crying  for  her  in  her  absence.  What  brings  her  quickly 
to  the  room  where  the  babe  is  lying  P  The  wailing  of  the  bab«»  that 
seeks  food  from  tho  mother's  breast.  The  mother  who  loves  the  child 
cannot  stay  away,  if  the  child  desires  her  presence.  Bat  sometimes  the 
child  in  carelessness,  needing  nothing  for  the  moment,  will  run  away  to 
play  with  its  playmates  in  the  street,  forgetfal  of  mother,  forgetful  of 
home,  and  forgetful  of  all  that  th&  mothier  means  to  do.  But  presently 
the  child  will  grow  hungry,  presently  the  child  will  grow  tired,  present-* 
ly  the  child  will  bo  thirsty  and  weary,  and  then  ho   will  remember  the 
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mother  and  iarn  baok  bis  steps  with  the  cry  of  ''  Mother  '<  o&  his  l|p9. 
And  the    mother  knows    it  all  the  time    and  says,  in  the  words  of  an^^ 
Indian  poet,  that  oome  to  my  mind,  ^^  Babe^  thoagh  you  may  go  away 
from  me  in  the  hoars  of  play,  hangar  and  thirst  will   soon  bring^  you*  * 
back  sgain  to  my  arms."    Sometimes  I  think  that  India,  tbe  mother,  is' 
only  waiting  patiently,  contentedly  enougb  in  the  wisdom  of  her  mother's ' 
love,  seeing  her  children  playing  in   the   streets  with  the  toys  and  fol-' 
lies  of  the  little  cbild ;  waiting  till  hanger  for  spiritnal  knowledge  and 
thirst  for  spiritaal  teachings  shall  send  tbe  children  clamoring  home 
with  the  cry  for  mother  on  their  lips.  I  hear  in  my  dreams  that  cry  rising 
from    the  Indian     land ;   I    see  in  my    dreams    child  after  child, 
weary  of  the  play  in  the  street  and  thinking  of  turning  homeward  where, 
the  mother's  arms  are  waiting.    Looking  upwards,   I  see  on  her  face  a, 
smile,  the  smile  of  mother's  love  waiting  to  welcome  her  truants  home 
again.  I  know  that  soon  there  will  rise  .from  the  whole  of  India  the  one 
mighty  cry,  "  O  India  oar  mother;  mother  and  guru  of  the  world,  come 
back  amongst  us  once  again.    Gome  home  !  '*  ^ 


ITbeosopbiS  in  all  XanDd- 

Eu&ops. 

LoNjDON,  Deeember  3Ut,  1899. 

One  hardly  dare  remark  that  we  are  entering  to-morrow  upon  the  lasb  • 
year  of  the  nineteench  century,  for  popular  fancy  backed  up,  we  now  learn,  • 
by  the  German  Emperor,  is  determined  to  call  the  year  1900  the  beginning 
of  the  twentieth  century,  notwithstanding  all  the  arguments  ef  the  arith* 
Dietically  inclined  which  support  the  contrary  view.    The  question    has  b&> 
come  one  of  quite  heated  dispute  and  to  say  that  it  will  be  all  the  same  a 
bandred  years  hence  is  a  form  of  consolation  which  in  this  case  doesn^  seem 
soothing,  since  it  only  suggests  the  idea  that  our  re*incamafeed  selves^  or 
oar  descendants,  will  a^ain  be  arguing  the  same  pointt  and  so  raises  the ' 
whole  question,  cU  novo. 

Be  it  nineteenth  or  twentieth  century,  we  are  all  hoping  it  will  be  ayear  of 
successful  work  and  steady  endeavour,  and  we  enter  upon  our  new  habtetion 
at  28,  Albemarle  St.  W.,  with  cheerfulness  and  determination  to  make  it  an 
active  centre  of  theosopbic  energy.    Preparations  are  being  rapidly  made  ^ 
and  before  this  reaches  the  reader's  eyes  we  hope  to  be  settled  and  in  the  -' 
foil  swing  of  lectares  and  meetings.    The  Blavatsky  Lodge  is  inaugnrating 
a  series  of  Sunday  evening  lectures  of  a  more  elementary  character  especial-  * 
ly  for  the  benefit  of  the-  many  visitors  and  inquirers  who  have  applied  for 
admission  tickets  during  the  past  few  months.    These  lectures  are  to  be 
given  by  different  members  of  the  Lodge*    The  usual  Thursday  lectures  - 
may  thus  be  made  of  greater  valne  to  students  without  exduding  inqninra 
from  a  chance  of  hearing  the  broad  principles  of  Theosophy.    A  series  of 
ahernoon  lectures  on  the  **  Mysteries  among  the  Greeks  "  is  to  be  given  by 
Mr.  Mead  on  Tuesdays,  and  this  course  will  be  foUewed  by  one  from 
Mr.  Leadbeater  on  the  subject  of  "  Clairvoyance." 

-   The  new.  premises  will  affiord.  much  mere  scepefor  usefiUness  in  the  . 
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library  department,  and  a  conrersatioo  room  apart  from  the  reading  room 
will  no  doiibt  be  a  great  boon. 

Daring  December  there  has  not  been  mnch  to  chronicle  in  the  way  of 
lectures.  Mr.  Leadbeater  leotnred  on  the  after  death  conditions  to  a  crowd- 
ed aadience.  Miss  Pope  dealt  with  the  **  Romance  of  Plant  Life" — a  subject 
offering  many  suggestive  thoughts  to  students  of  Theosopby — and  Mr.  Mead 
spoke  on  *' ApoUonins  of  Tyana"— the  third  lecture  of  an  interesting  series. 

The  West  London  Lodge  engaged  a  small  ball  and  had  a  most  satis- 
factory audience  gathered  to  hear  Mr.  Leadbeater  .lect  a  re  on  ^Thought 
Forms,"  the  special  attraction  being  a  series  of  lantern  illustrations  com- 
prising the  sets  of  pictures  of  thought  forms  which  appeared  in  iMcifer  in 
September  1896,  and  also  a  number  of  others  which  Mrs.  Besant  had  pre- 
pared at  the  same  time  for  her  American  lectures,  but  which  have  not  been 
published  here.  One  is  inclined  sometimes  to  regret  that  the  feature  of 
lantern  illustration  cannot  be  introdaoed  more  frequently  into  our  work,  but 
however  yalnable  for  illustrating  physical  plane  facts,  one  can  realise  that  in 
the  very  nature  of  things  the  difficulties  attendant  on  any  attempts  to  depict 
four-dimensional  realities  must  be  well  nigh  insuperable. 

The  inexhaustible  subject  of  Karma  has  been  engaging  the  attention  of 
the  London  Lodge  and  one  result  is-  another  of  Mr.  Sinnett's  thoughtful 
and  suggestive  '  Transactions'  which  discusses  some  of  the  problems  raised 
in  his  lodge  addressee. 

In  the  religious  world  a  somewhat  startling  piece  of  news  comes  from 
the  continent,  to  the  effect  that  the  Pope  has  finally  granted  permission  to 
the  priests  of  the  South  American  Latin  Republics  to  marry.  The  papal 
encyclical  is  stated  to  ran  :  "  seeing  that  celibacy  is  not  a  Divine  but  an 
ecclesiastical  ordinance" — quite  true,  but  it  has  been  regarded  as  such  an 
important  institution  of  the  Romish  Church  that  the  relaxation  of  the  rule 
cannot  be  deemed  of  no  importance.  Two  qaestions  arise.  If  for  the 
priests  of  South  America  why  not  else vfhere  P  and  if  one  can  be  discarded  why 
not  other  dogmas  eqnally  ecclesiastical  P  Perhaps  the  opportunism  of 
Leo  Xni.  may  be  the  means  of  opening  the  door  to  other  reforms  within  the 
old  establishment.  From  the  opposite  camp  we  learn,  from  an  annual  re- 
view, of  matters  theological*  that  orthodox  Calvinism  is  a  very  different 
thing  to  day  from  what  it  was  even  twenty  or  thirty  years  ago^  The  oU 
phraeeolegy  covers  an  entirely  changed  meaning  and  without  being  form- 
ally embodied  in  new  'confessions  of  faith'  the  new  conceptions  are 
steadily  replacing  the  narrow  old  dogmas.  This  again  is  good  hearing  for 
those  who  would  fain  see  the  existing  channels  instinct  once  more  with  real 
spiritual  force  for  the  helping  of  the  western  world. 

From  Rome — ^tbe  Rome  of  Theosophy  and  not  of  the  Vatican— come 
tidings  of  the  success  of  Mr.  C hatter ji's  lectures  on  Eastern  Philosophy, 
given  in  University  Hall  and  largely  attended  by  eager  and  enthusiastic 
students.  From  Paris  Mr.  Leadbeater  reports  numerous  well  attended 
meetings  and  much  eager  inquiry  during  his  recent  visit  there,  and  it  is 
pleasant  thas  to  hear  of  the  renewed  activity  of  our  Italian  and  French 
brethren. 

Dr.  Carl  Peters  has  just  returned  from  the  region  of  the  Zambesi  and 
Eastern  Manhonaland,  and  claims  to  have  discovered  the  veritable  Land  of 
Ophir— the  real  king  Solomon's  Mines !  These,  he  declares,  were  situated  on 
the  MuiraRivef)  fifteen  miles  south  of  the  Zambesi,  and,  in  the  African  name 
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of  Fara,4e  claims  that  we  have  a  corraption  of  the  Arabian  "Afar/*  of  which 
the  Hebrew  form  was  **  Ophir" — in  all  cases  meaning  a  mine.  He  thinks  that 
ma  anoien^  Sabean  empire  lasted  in  this  region  for  thousands  of  years.  One 
of  his  moat  interesting  observations,  given  to  the  Renter's  agent  who 
interviewed  him,  is  the  fact  that  the  natives  of  the  district  "  unlike  any 
Africans  I  know»  are  to  this  day  sun  and  fi,re  worshippers."  He  adds  that 
they  are  quite  unlike  the  ordinary  African  and  have  a  distinct  Jewish 
(Semitic  P)  type  of  face  :  **  in  my  opinion  they  are  a  mixture  of  the  Asiatic 
conquerors  with  the  original  inhabitants  of  the  country."  The  late 
Kr.  Theodore  Bent  located  the  Ophir  of  the  Old  Testament  m  Mashonalandr 
Who  knows  what  of  deepest  arch»ological  interest  will  yet  tnm  up  in 
fiaatem  Africa?  It  is  not  King  Solomon's  mines  but  the  gradual  unfold- 
ment  of  the  fragments  of  the  remote  past  in  one  quarter  of  the  globe  after 
another,  each  adding  ita  mite  of  teatimony  to  the  veracity  of  the  occult  re* 
oorda,  that  makea  archasological  discoveries  of  such  intei'eat  to  theosophista. 

A.  B.  C. 


NEW  ZEALAND. 

Mrs.  Draffin  concluded  her  course  of  Auckland  suburban  lectnres  at 
Onehunga  on  Dec.  17th  to  a  good  audience.  Although  warned  by  a  friendly 
Salvation  Army  officer — who  came  across  to  the  Hall  on  the  familiar  Army 
errand  of  taking  up  a  collection — not  to  expect  much  of  Onehunga  as  it  was  a 
hard  place  to  move,  the  two  lectures  there  drew  fair  audienoea  and  aroused 
a  good  deal  of  interest. 

The  latest  movement  of  interest  m  New  Zealand  is  the  starting  of  a 
small  magazine  in  Auckland.  It  is  called  the  N.  Z.  Theosophical  Magi»ztne. 
The  first  number  is  dated  1st  January,  1900*,  and  consists  of  twenty  pages  and 
acover,  but  future  numbers  may  vary  ia  size*  It  is  edited  by  Mrs.  Drafl^ 
and  Dr.  Sanders;  the  General  Secretary  of  the^  Section,  and  in  all  probabi- 
lity will  be  made  the  "  Organ  **  of  the  N.  Z.  Section^ 

The  General  Secretary,  accompanied  by  the  Auckland  Branch  delegateat 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Draffin,  leaves  for  Dnnedin^  on  Christmas  Day  to^ttetadthe 
Convention.  In  addition  all  the  BHrnches'  will  be  viaited  and  Mrs.  Drailtii 
will  lecture  at  each  of  them  and  abo  in  several  towne*  where  at  preMDt  no 
ftranclies  eziat» 

By  special  iPiqueat  Miaa  Davidson  re-delivered  a  lisetureiii  AncUandt 
on  *'The  Church  andModem  BeBgioiia Problema.'^Mr. B.Slnartalao  loetored 
m  Aacktabd  on  "  Ancient  Egypt,"  and  in  WellingkA  Mr^  BiiiRaopd  laclinad 
on  **  Thought  the  Great  MagloMHi.*' 

The  holiday  season  ia  nearly  on  ns,  and  after  the  Obnvenliba^  braadi 
meetings  and  classes  will  probably  be  suspended  for  some  weekB«  though  the 
public  meetings  will  oontinae  aa  woal. 
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THE  KXOBLLENCE  OF  Z0B0ASTRIANI8M, 
A.  N.  BtLUMom^  AND  D.  D.  Alfaxitajla. 


In  these  days  of  materialism  and  of  blind  indifference  to  reli^oiu 
matters,  any  work  that  would  check  th«  tendency  to  look  npon  religion  in  its 
entirety  as  a  thing  of  the  past  which  the  modem  advanced  (?)  generations 
have  outgrown,  and  would  make  people  pause  in  their  break-neck  run  after 
things  of  the  world  and  "  delights  that  are  contact  bom,"  to  tbink  of  higher 
and  nobler  truths,  must  be  sincerely  welcomed.    This  book  collects   the 

-  opinioas  pf  non*Zoroastrians  on  the  religion  of  Zoiroaster  a)ad  will  serve  a 
useful  purpose  by  placing  before  the  public  the  views  of  persons  outside  the 
pale  of  that  religion  who  have  appreciated  the  teachings  and  admired  the 
];^uiosophy  and  the  noble  ethics  inculcated  in  that  ancient  faith.    The  Parsees 

:.of  the  preaent  day,  it  must  be  said,  deeper  and  deeper  as  they  are  unfortu- 
nately sinking  in  the  mire  of  religious  indifference,  need  to  be  told  by  those 

,  whose opiAions  they  respect  that  ^  Zoroaster  was  a  deep  and  great  thinker," 
and  that  '*Xn  its  fundamental  ideas  the  religion  he  propounded  approximates 
wonderfully  to  those  of  the  most  advanced  thought  and  goes  further  than  any 
other  creed  to  reconcile  the  conflict  between  faith  and  science."    Let  us  hope 

.  that  a  perasal  of  this  work  will  make  a  few  of  the  followers  of  the  Zoroastrian 
religion  reverence  His  teachings  and  act  up  to  them. 

One  oannot  speak  in  the  same  terms  of  the  other  object  of  the  publishers, 

,  v%»'iyU>  prove  the  superiority  of  this  religion  over  all  others..    Beligions 

^.  ought  to  join  people,  not  separate  them;  they  are  meant  to  bring  abpi^t 

,  harmony,  not  .discord.  It  serves  no  useful  purpose  to  tell  a  mi^n  that  bis 
faith  is  superior  to  all  others,  but  it  does  sow  the  seed  of  that  religioi|8 
4ntoleraDce  and  bigotry  that  has  been  so  fruitful  of  atrocious  deeds  in  the 

'past.  It  is  refreshing  to  find  that  except  in  a  very  few  scattered  instances 
the  opinions  collected  do  not  further  this  object  of  the  publishers.  It  ought 
to  be  the  *'  sacreid  duty  "  of  every  human  being  to  teach  his  co-religiQi;iists 
^toler^ce  and  to  load  them  .to  .  venerate  faiths  other  than  their  own.   ,Here 

'  mi&y  w^ll  be  quoted  a  doctrine  of  the  Zoroastrian  religion  given  in  the  work 

''  itsitt :  **  A  tnan  if  as  to  be'reii^arded  hereafter  not  according  to  his  belief  in  any 
particular  religious  dogma,  but  according  to  the  perfectioh  of  his  thoughts, 
words  and  deeds.**  For  similar  reasons  the  differences  as  to  one  religion 
having  borrowed  certain  dogmas  from  another  or  etcs  verso^  should  not  be 
given  more  than  a  purely  histodoal  .interest.  Beligions  are  meant  to  give 
peace  and  all  that  comes  in  opposition  to  this  divine  function  ooght  to  be 
BtricUy  eschewed. 
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It  is  noteworthy  that  several  critics  quoted  in  the  work  refer  to  the 
doctrines  of  Reincarnation  and  Karma  ad  forming  a  part  of  thia  relif^on,  afid 
point  to  Greek  writings  as  anthbrities  on  this  snhject.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
some  earnest  and  devoted  Zoroastri^n  will  endeavour  to  get  these  Greek 
works  on  their  religion  accepted  as  reliable  by  the  followers  of  Zoroaster. 

J.J.V. 


THE  ONEIDA.  COMMUNITY.* 

Another  ctf  Mr.  G.Bedway's  books,  doted  1900,  is  one  by  Allan  Edtlake, 
member  of  iheidefunct  Oneida  Community,  who  thinks  it  his  duty  to  try  and 
revive,  if  not  the  tbin^,  at  least  the  memory  of  that  aberration,  the  hyper- 
sexual  Oommonitfy.  To  the  new  generation,  the  book  will  be  nearly  meaning- 
leaa,  as  the  story  is  told  in  a  ourioos  mixture  of  bold  acknowledgments  and  of 
misty  attempts  at  mystic  rhapsodies  embodying  Christian,  Theosophic  and 
Swedenborgian  ideas.  If  any  one  finds  enongh  interest  in  the  new  book 
to  want  to  formulate  a  clear  judgment  over  it,  it  would  be  advisable  foir  kim 
to  begin  his  study  by  the  perusal  of  W.  Hepworth  Dixon's  two  voIuqms  on 
**  ^yiritBal  Wives  "  (London,  Hurst  and  Blackett,  lS68)t.  There  be  will  find 
'  bow  the  mpovement  that  led  to  the  foundation  of  the  Oneida  Oomraunity  sliivt- 
ed,  really  from  the  Mormon  plurality  of  wiv6e»  miieed  up  with  thb  waveof  reH- 
gKNis  erase  and  lervor— «I  was  going  to  sis^y^ror^whioh  caused  the  so^ealled 
**  Great  Bevivar  of  1832.  In  this  tempest,  which  "  burned"  so  many  distriets 
and  abipwrecked  so  many  souls  in  America,  starting  from  the  ida4  that  tbe 
world  was  coming  to  in  end^  and  that  men  as  universal  sinners,  would  ba4U 
damned — the  religious  mania  was  at  first  turned  against  ml^rriage,  and  tbe 
first  wave  of  seal  prescribed  the  absolute  chastity  of  humanity ;.  men  and 
women  were  to  live  together  purely  as  ipiritucd  Wives  and  husbands.  At  ibis 
point  the  movement  was  one  in  which  the  scorpion  power  in  man  was  *  being 
transformed  into  that  of  the  eagle.  But  this  purity  did  not  last  vevy  k)ng,  tbe 
physical  passions  soon  regained  their  ascendency,  and  therewith  the  iaitibl  idea 
of  pure  spiritual  wives  was  changed  into  *'  Free  Lcrve"  feuad  sexui^l  niarriage^, 
the  daration  of  whioh  was  left  to  mutual  agreement*  At  the  sam^-timeb  SQV^ 
of  tbe  communistic  ideaf  then  boilinfl;  ia  Europie,  Were  imported  into  America, 
and  th^ae  led  U»  tht  teadization  of  tommunism  between  tbe  sexes (  or  as  it  k 
naJLvdy  exptessed  i!n  the  bodk  of  Mr.  Estlake,  "elM)b  womltfi,  tbe  Wifb  of  ikll  bic«i^ 
•et^ciry  naan  the  husband  of  all  womeji*'  (page  87);  uid  various  cpmrnnpitias 
were  started  to  carry  those  Utopian  ideas  into  actual  practice.  One  of  tbes^r 
ostensibly  organised  i^t  tbat  timehr-for.  tbe  regeneration  of  maxikin^  tbroagb 
**  Btirpicnlture''  (page  95}  or  the  raising  of  a  superior  race  witb,inKp}rqve4[p!7X« 
sical  body  due  to  free  love  and  choice,  equivalent  to  the  selection  proceki  in 
an&toaiiiK^as  that  of  Oneida,  managed  by  Bev.John  H.  Noyes,  a  renegade 
Congregationalist  minister,  who  clothed  the  ideas  with  tbe  pious  and  high 
sounding  pretext  of  "  realising  Christ's  ideal  Kingdom  of  Heaven !"  This  was 
to  be  done  by  "  complex  marriages,"  a  very  pretty  appellation.  But  the  civil 
laws  could  not  be  violated ;  so  J.  H.  Noyes  had  ultimately  to  give  up,  in  bis 
community,'*  not  the  i^rinctple,  but  the  practice  of  complex  marriages,"  not "  re- 
nouncing beli^  in  the  principles  and  finality  of  that  institution,  but  in  deference 

*  A  reoord  of  an  attempt  to  carry  out  the  principle  of  Christian  anselfishness. 
and  soietttifio  race-improvement.  By  Allan  Estlake,  member  of  the  Oneidi^Gom* 
vanity.    London  G.  Kedway,  1900.  Fxsoe  2f,  €d.  netU 
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to  public  •cntimenf  (The  "  Oneida  Community,"  p.  36,  36, 40,  94),  A  few 
more  extracts  will  npw  sufficiently  enlighten  the  reader.  Many  of  the  first 
converts  **  were  ready  to  give  up  everything  (to  the  communistic  life  of  the 
community)  but  the  petty  authority  that  they  had  been  accustomed  to  exercise 
in  their  families  '* ;  but  it  was  established  that  **  men  must  leave  women  to 
be  as  free  as  they  desire  to  be  themselves,*'  this  being  the  *'  crucial  test  of 
roan*s  love  to  his  fellow  man/'..^''  no  matter  what  his  other  qualifications  may 
be,  if  a  man  cannot  love  a  woman  and  be  happy  in  seeing  her  loved  by  others, 
he  is  a  selfish  man"  not  fit  for  the  "  Kingdom  of  Heaven*"  And  that  mo 
doubt  may  remain,  it  is  asserted,  in  bold  characters^  that  *'  complex  marriage 
has  proved  a  superlative  and  unquestionable  success"  (p^e  4^  Of 
we  are  told  that  complex  marriages  *'  are  not  actuated  by  a  i 
freedom"  (p.  46).  Father  Noyes  taught  the  bofsAM  tbem  waa  «*uotbiiw 
aiofnl  in  their  sexual  desire"  and  the  f^rhi  that  **  it  was  important  that  th^ 
sbonld  receive  their  ftrst  impressions  of  sexual  experienoe  through  thoee 
members  (of  tiieoemmuntty)  who  would  be  more  likely  to  elevate  them  with 
the  consciousness  of  having  innocently  exercised  a  pure  and  natural  function 
on  the  tpiritucd  plane,"  etc.  (54-55).  Then  oomes  a  touching  story  of  a  young 
man  who  was  found  "too  ardent"  for  his  lady  love,  who  also  loved  him,  so 
that  she  was  ordered  to  **  become  mother  by  some  husband  of  her  choice," 
while  be  had  to  ^  choose  another  sweetheart  for  purposes  of  maternity/' 
because,  had  they  been  allowed  to  unite,  "  their  exclusive  love  would  have 
jeopardised  the  communistic  love*'  of  the  community,  (p*  75)  who  '*  take 
their  orders  from  Christ "  (p.  83) !  Here,  "  a  wonian  is  entirely  relieved  from 
the  undesired  demands  of  a  husband"  (87)  who,  according  to  what  is 
done  in  other  kingdoms  of  Nature,  has  to  be  invited  by  the  female  (SB). 
Finally  the  ideal  of  the  community  is  to  restrict  the  increase  of  population, 
on  malthnsian  principles,  and  Dr.  Babbitt  plainly  indicates  the  procsess 
followed,  to  Uiat  effect  (see  **  Human  Culture**  II,  p.  154).  Then  we  are  told 
thst  ''the  brightest  spot  in  the  history  of  America  will  be  her  peaceful  oom- 
munistio  enterprises  (so  well  described  in  "  Spiritual  Wives) !  *'  and  the 
Oneida  Community  will  be  a  guiding  ster  to  the ''realisation  of  the  Universal 
Brotherhood  of  roan !  I  Again,  the  founder,  J.  H.  Noyes,  is  very  modestly 
represented  as  the  net  product  of  New  England  colonisation,  the  fmition  of 
the  Mayflower  movement*' (!),  although  we  are  treated  to  the  refreshing 
idea  that  *'oommunism  as  exemplified  in  the  Oneida  Commiaity,  can 
iitfdonbtedly  be  still  improved  upon  (p.  154> ;  and  the  task  of  the  improve^ 
ment  probably  liss  now  in  the  hands  of  the  Oneida  joint-stock  company^  whwh 
has,  in  a  true  American  business  manner,  taken  the  place  of  the  defanot 
community.  But  we  fail  to  see,  however,  of  what  improvement  to  humaDitj 
-the  book  wiU  be. 
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THE  METAPHYSIO  OP  OHBISTIANITY  AND  BUDDHISM, 

BY 

Majo&^^Gxhxral  Dawsonnb  M.  Stbono. 

(LoKDON,  Watts,  Fleet  Street,  2i.  (UL 

The  scope  of  this  new  book  is  well  expreneed  in  its  sob-title,  **  A  Sym* 
phony."  It  is  an  attempt)  by  an  earnest  admirer  of  both  Buddhism  and 
Christianity,  to  bring  oat  in  strong  relief  the  many  similarities  existing 
between  the  teachings  of  Bnddfaa  and  those  of  Jesus  Christ.  The  time  is 
passed  when  fanaticism  could  make  of  the  Christian  religion  a  something 
imiqae,  never  before  given  to  the  world  by  one,  only  begotten  son  of  God ; 
on  the  contrary,  now  every  student  who,  following,  even  nnOonsoionaly,  the 
impnlee  given  by  the  Theoeophioal  Society,  sets  himself  down  to  an  impartial 
study  of  comparative  religions,  discovers  each  day  some  new  analogies,  some 
identical  teachings  between  the  "  new'*  dispensation  of  Ohrist  and  the  vsriolu 
religions  which  existed  centuries  before  his  birth.  Therefore*  G^eneral  Strang's 
contribution  is  quite  timely  and  well  meant,  and  will  do  much  to  widen  the 
views  of  the  more  fair-minded  Christians,  and  teach  them  less  ezclusivenese 
in  their  pretensions,  for  many  instances  are  cited  by  him»  showing  the 
absolute  identity  in  ideas  of  the  two  Teachers  and  Beformers,  so  that  the 
complete  harmonising  of  the  two  gospels  of  Buddha  and  Christ  may  be  only 
a  matter  of  more  intimate  knowledge  of  both.  The  only  objection  that  we 
have  impartially  to  make  to  General  Strong's  book,  is  that,  by  unfortunately 
following  too  dopely,  as  an  authority.  Dr.  P.  Cams,  the  Chicago  writer  on 
Buddhism,  the  work  we  now  review  gives,  as  a  whole,  an  entirely  wrong  im* 
pression  of  true  Buddhism,  as  being  materialistic  and  pessimistic,  or,  better, 
nihilistic.  This  tendency  is  especially  strained  in  General  Strong's  chapter 
on  "  Karma."  It  is  true  that  Buddha  opposed  the  crude  idea  of  metamor* 
phoeis, — or  the  retrt>gression  of  the  human  entity  into  lower  bodies— *bQt ' 
Buddha  teaches  for  every  human  several  repeated  lives,  through  the  wheel  of 
necessity,  or  of  rebirths,  caused  by  Tanha  the  desire  for  life ;  and  rebirths,  no 
more  than  Tanha  can  be  thinkable  if  there  is  not  a  power  in  the  same  entity 
who  is  thirsty  for  rebirth,  to  enter,— entire  and  unchanged, — into  a  new  body 
and  thus  live  again.  The  Buddhistic  wheel  of  life  as  pictured  by  Dr.  Waddell 
and  showing  the  human  entity  passing  through  various  planes,  from  one 
rebirtfatbanother,  and  born  again  according  to  their  own  previous  Karma 
(or  d6ed  &bd  misdeed)  plainly  shows  that  General  Strong  has  been  misled  by 
the  authors  he  quotes  as  authorities  on  Buddhism,  especially,  such  as  Dr. 
Gams,  Oldenberg,  Berry,  Rhys  Davids,  Lillie,  all  bisfiedor  not  fully  conversant 
with  the  true  inner  esoteric  basis  of  Buddhism.  In  the  question  of  Karmar 
and  Individuality  especially,  General  Strong  gives  as  the  Buddhistic  ideas 
an  entirely  different  impression  from  what  can  be  gaipod  through  Col.  Olcott's 
Catechism  (33rd  Edition]*  and  other  Theosophical  works.  Thus,  although  fully 
sympathetic  to  the  idea  of  "  cause  and  effect*'  he  contends  that  there  is  no  indi- 
vidual soul,  consequently  the  Karma  produced  by  one  person  must  bear  its 
fruit  through  another  person,  meaning  probably  the  son  or  sons  of  the  son  of 
the  dead  man  ;  in  other  words,  it  is  worked  out  through  heredity,  on  different 

*  This  work,  having  heen  closely  examined  by  the  High  Priest  Samangala  aad 
06rti6ed  for  use  in  Buddhist  schoolB,  has  an  authority  upon  the  quettious  treated 
which  is  not  possessed  by  any  other  work  on  Buddhism  save  the  Tripitikas,  them- 
aelves. 
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persons  if  bo  are  not  the  originators,  so  that  the  sofferiog  now  endnred  ia  really 
''  owed  entirely  to  the  past  sins,  not  of  the  present  individual*  bat  of  humanity 
in  general  "  of  the  race.  This  idea  is  farther  expressed  by  the  example  that 
**  A  who  has  received  good  influences  from  B,  bad  fiom  G*  indifferent  from 
B,  has  lived  before*  in  a  Buddhistic  sense,  in  B,  C,  or  D,''  (page  79).  *'  Aodona 
performed  bj^  B  similar  to  some  performed  centuries  ago  by  A,  show  that  the 
influence  of  A  has  at  last  reached  B,  "  while  other  aotipns  of  A  not  performed 
by  B  n^ust  be  traced  back  in  their  effects  to.O,  P»  £,  etc."  2^pw,  if  this  wore 
correct  ip  would  be  simply  infamous,  and  just  as.  bad  in  Buddhiam  as 
ii^  Ghriatianity  {  the  creation  and  predestination  of  souls,  in  happiness  or. 
nvisfsryyaccqr^ing  to.  Jehovah's  caprice  and  both  making  an  innocent  child 
respopsihle.  for  a  guilty  father,*  Then  again*  if  Karmar-aooording  to 
Qea^ral  Strong's  idea  of  Buddhism?— can  be  worked  only  through 
h^re^^yi  w^t  beoomes  of  the  Karma  of  the  sinner  who  diea  without 
posterity  on  whom  to  lay  his  burden?  It  woald  indeed  be  tpo  easy 
then  toi  escfpe  from  the  '^inevitable  " law  of « Karma;  keep  unmarried 
aiid  hare  jp^  children  I !  But,  with  due  respect  to  Greneral  Strong, 
oar  understanding  of  Buddfaism  and  of  the  admirable  law  of  Karma^  or  the 
Absolute  Justice  it  teaches,  is  that,  although  B*  G,  D,  S*  do  partake  of  the 
Karma  of  A,  it  is  simply  because  A  himself  is  successively  reborn,  as  B,  G» 
D,  £,  to  work  out  the  causes  he  and  not  any  one  else  started  as  A,  B,  G, 
etc..  We  deny  also  that  the  true  northern  enlightened  Buddhism  teaches 
that  '*  notlUng  8wrvive9  being  except  the  effects  of  being. "  That  is  the  nihil- 
i«4tccoloringKivento  Buddbism — from  exoteric  versions— by  western  writers 
npt  sfibtle  enoagh  to  understand  the. true  teaching  that  Buddha  is  not 
annihilatedj  but  still  survives ;  Nirvana  is  not  annihilation,  but  the  complete 
absorption  of  the  Individuality  in  the  bliss  of  God,  without  losing  its  indivi- 
duality. A  mystery  indeed,  but  truer  and  more  just  than  the  mystery  of 
annihilation  as  understood  by  General  Strong,  and  at  the  same  time,  more  in  . 
harmony  even  with  the  teachings  and  sspirations  of  the  Ghristiaa  faith* 
which  he,  compares  so  ably  to  that  of  Gautama. 

A^JL 


LIDBB  DE  DIEU  DANS  LA  PHILOSOPHIE  EELIGIBUSB 

DB  LA  CHINE. 

Under  this  title  of  the  "  Idea  of  God  in  the  Ghinese  Beligious  Philosophy*" 
a. French  Association,  called  **  Ligue  Nationale  centre  V  Atheisme,"  publish- 
ed in  one  of  its  recent  *'  Bulletins,"  a  lecture  by  the  well-known  Orien^U^ 
IL  Leon  de  Bosny,  in  which  he  establishes  that  the  Ghinese  cannot  be 
called  an  Atheistic  nation*  as  they  have  been  wantonly  dubbed.  M« . 
De  Bosny  examines  the  three  principal  dogmatic  and  literary  authorities  of  ; 
China,  the  TaUkUi^  the  Hiao  and  the  Tao-te'King,  and  proves  conelusively 
that  from  the  remotest  antiquity  known  to  Sinologuesi  China  boasted  of  a 
Deism  **  Which  attained  such  a  height  of  conception  that  our  proud  Europe 
can  hardly  claim  to  have  yet  seriously  reached." 

*  Sioce  the  BfiddhUt  CatechUm  made  clear  the  difference  betweeh  the  xeincar> 
Dating  e^o  or  "  IndividQality  "  and  the  body  it  covers  itself  with  in    say    given 
birth  or  "  Personality,"  such  wild    Bpecalaiions    and    word-weavings  as    Western  > 
soholans  indnlg^  ia  have,  lost  all  their  importance,  and  may  be  brashed  aside  as 
obstacles  to  clear  thinking. 
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The  first,  or  Tai-kiht  a  cosmogonio  doctrine  belouj^ing  to  the  earliest 
historical  period  kiiowrii  of  GhiDa,  seems  to  correspond  closely  to  the  theoao- 
phical  theory  of  the  Ab$oluie,  as  it  is  the  *'  Primordial  and  Absolute  Unity," 
existing  *'  before  the  original  separation  of  the  chaotic  elements  of  Universal- 
ity/' absolutely  free  of  all  '*  anthropomorphic  materialisation  "  but  oat  of  which 
emanate  the  dual  principles,  Yin,  negative  or  female,  and  Yang,  positive  or 
mule — what  Theosophy  calls  Purusha  and  Prakriti-^each  nf  these  three 
separately  beiu<{  incapable  of  creation ;  "  the  co-activity  of  the  three  forces 
---or  causes — is  neceasary  fur  creation  to  become  possible/'  and  this  gives  ns 
also  the  theosophical  idea  of  the  three  Logoi.  Materialisation  only  began  when 
the  Tai-kih  was  identified  with  Heaven ;  but  even  then,  this  heaven  is  only  a 
" celeiitial  emanation,"  which  translators  erroneously  gave  out  as  ''celestial 
virtue,"  thus  showing  how  unreliable  are  the  old  translations  from  the 
Chinese,  translations  which  have  transformed  into  "  insanities"  works  worthy 
"^  not  only  of  our  respect  but  of  our  admiration/' 

The  second  is  the  basis  of  the  system  introduced  by  the  great  practical 
reformer,  Confucius.  His  doctrine  is  based  on  the  Hiao,  or  cult  of  the 
Ancestors,  these  artcestors  going  right  back  to  the  origin  of  all  things  in 
the  shape  of  the  *'  Ancestor  of  all  creatures,"  a  name  then  given  to  the  previofis 
Tai-kih  or  Absolute.  This  again  gave  birth  to  the  duvng-ti  which  has  been 
cranslated  '*  God  "  but  is  the  **  Supreme  Emperor,''  father  of  and  rnler  over 
all  beings,  geniuses  and  demons  as  well  as  terrestrial  creatures,  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  Chinese  Empenir — tlie  sou  of  Heaven — is  the  father  of  all  his 
subjects.  But  moreover  the  wur<l  ti  expresses  the  identification  or  absorption 
through  virtue  of  a  creature  with  the  Supreme  ;  another  theosophical  ideal. 
Then  again  tliis  cJiangM  was  considered  as  Tai-yii  or  primordial  Cause  of 
the  universe  ;  and,  as  the  same  name  is  also  applied  to  a  star  in  the  Dri^op» 
the  word  might  perhups  lie  equivalent  to  our  "  Central  Sun."  But  there  is 
no  doubt  whatsoever  that  all  these  expressions  belong  to  a  system  of  deism 
much  older  than  either  Confucius  or  Lao-tse,  and  are  found  in  that  mysterious 
ohi  work,  the  Yih^king,  or  Book  of  Transformations,  something  akin  to  the 
**  Chaldean  Book  of  lumbers/'  The  last  doctrine  reviewed  by  M.  deBosny, 
the  Tao-Te-kifig^  is  the  canonical  authority  of  the  illustrious  philosopher  and 
reformer  Lao-tse,  of  whom  the  writer  speaks  in  the  most  eulogistical  terms, 
while  at  the  same  time  noting  the  rather  singular  coincidence  of  the  existence* 
ia  nearly  the  same  century,  of  such  men  as  Pythagoras,  Sakyamuni,  Lao-tse 
and  Confucius.  Now,  the  expression  Tao,  on  which  Lao-tse*s  system  is  esses* 
tiall y  bused,  has  exercised  the  ingenuity  of  the  translators,  and  M.  do  Bosny, 
tliinks  thHt^  though  it  may  mean  '*God,"  it  is  in  the  sense  of  "Primordial 
Heason,"  the  theosophical  Buddhi  or  Bodbi,  or  of  ''Light,'*  the  Primordial 
Logos,  fully  showing  the  same  original  idea  as  fouud  permeating  so  many 
other  old  religious.  Moreover  the  Too  is  decidedly  ''  immateriul,  and  undefin- 
abie,"  like  our  Absolute,  since  Lao-tse  distinctly  states  that  the  *'  God  that  can 
be  defined  is  not  the  Absoluce  God,"  only  at  the  best  what  Theosophiste  now 
call  a  Solar  or  Planetary  Logos.  'J'hen,  again,  another  expression  is  connected 
with  the  idea  of  the  Tiio,  and  thie:,  Te,  which  means  the  second  characteristic  in 
the  Divinity,  the  mutability,  as  opposed  to  the  unmtUability  of  the  TaOp  the 
becoming  contrasted  with  the  First  Cause;  and  this  leads  Af.  de  Eosny  very 
justly  to  remark  that  this  shows  the  Trinitl^rian  idea  to  have  existed  from 
the  remotest  times  in  China,  in  the  same  way  as  it  did  among  the  Japaneae 
Shiu-toist?,  and  in  the  Hindu  Trimurti,  But  the  high,  pure,  metaphysical  con* 
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ceptions  ot  Lao-tse  were  probably  premature  for  tbe  rough  people  to  whom 
he  gave  his  teachings,  so  thai,  like  all  the  great  religious  teachers  of  the 
world,  his  doctrine  as  now  practiced, "  is  but  a  gross  mercantile  counterfeit " 
in  which  nothing  is  left  of  the  primitive  sublime  conception  of  the  Divinity, 
•*  which  is  at  the  same  time  the  Creator  or  starter  of  his  UniTerse  and  the 
43ontinner  of  His  work ; "  constantly  **  completing  Bimself  by  the  indispensabie 
Addition  of  the  universality  of  His  creatures." 

As  a  whole  we  may  well  thank  M,  deRosny  for  having  thus  shown  once 
more,  not  only  the  identical  basis  of  all  religions,  but  also  how  perfectly  legiti- 
mate and  useful  it  was  for  our  great  teacher  H.P.B.  to  so  often  refer  to  the 
Chinese  cosmogony,  in  her  "  Secret  Doctrine,''  and  to  take  the  ideas  of  those 
sublime  philosophers,  of  whom  M.  de  Bosny  speaks  with  so  much  respect,  as 
authorities  to  confirm  and  establish  the  antiquity  of  the  similar  teachings 
now  revived  by  Theosophy. 

A.M. 


SYMBOLISM. 
One  of  the  first  books  to  bear  the  date  of  the  last  year  of  the  dying 
century,  will  be  a  work  issued  by  G.  Bed  way,   London,  with  the  title    of 
**  Symbols  of  the  East  and  West,'*  by  the  late  Mrs.  Murray  Aynsley,  with  an 
introduction  by  the   well-known     Orientalist,   Sir  Gr.  C.  M.  Birdwood.    It 
appears,  from  the  context,  that  the  author  lived  21  years  in  India,  wander- 
ing from  extreme  South  to  extreme  North,  and   accumulated,  during  that 
time  and  the  balance  of  a  life  spent  principally  in  travelling,  a  vast  collection 
of  curios  as  well  as  of  information  on  the  folklore,  the  habits  and  usages  of 
the  people  among  whom  she  travelled.    This  collection  was  instrument-al 
in  the  writing  of  sundry  articles  published  by  Mrs.   Ayusley  in  the  Indian 
Antiquary^  and  these  form  the  basis  of  the  present  work.    When  we  read  in 
Sir.  G.  Bird  wood's  Introduction  that  the  writer  had  collected  at  first  hand  a 
unique,  practically  exhaustive  and  inexhaustible,  store  of  information  on  the 
Svastika  of  the  Buddhists,  Hindus  and  Muslims,"  we  are  made  to  regret 
that  the  writer  was  not  a  man,  for  a  man  would  probably  have  brought  out 
the  results  of  such  knowledge   in  a  more  practical  and  scientific  manner. 
As  it  is,  Mrs.  Aynsley's  book  forms  a  very  readable  collection  of  facts,  pre- 
sented in  that  loose,  picturesque  manner  which  we  find  so  often  in  books  of 
travel  written  by  ladies,  rather  than  in  the  exact  didactic  way  necessary  in 
scientific  books  ;  so  that,  while  the  "  Symbolism  of  the  East  and  West  "  may 
interest  amateurs,  it  will  not  be  as  useful  to  scientists  as  the  accumulated 
''things  and  facts"  of  the   author  ought  to  have   made  it.    The  work  is 
beautifully  illustrated  and  is  a  credit  to  the  editor. 


SOME  PROBLEMS  OP  LIFE. 

Mrs.  Besant  has  added  another  book  to  the  list  of  her  Theosophic  works. 
It  is  entitled  "  Some  Problems  of  Life  "  and  contains  her  recent  lectures  on 
Problems  of  Ethics,  Sociology  and  Beligion,  and  "  Some  Difficulties  of  the 
Inner  Life."  It  is  unnecessary  to  say  that  this  is  a  valuable  addition  to  our 
literature,  l^othing  coming  from  Mrs.  Besant's  pen  needs  commendation. 
The  book  may  be  obtained  at  this  office  or  from  the  various  theosophical 
publishing  societies  both  East  and  West.    Price,  Be.  1  as.  8,  or  2  shillings. 
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HOE  AND  CO.'S  PIANDY  POCKET  DIARY  FOR  1900  * 

is  a  very  useful  compilation  and  fully  abreast  of  the  times.  It  contains  a  full 
page  for  each  day's  record,  tables  of  fixed  and  movable  festivals  and  cere- 
monial days  (Hindu,  Obristian  and  Mahomedan),  Government  Holidays, 
Madras  Government,  Madras  Trade-List,  Postal,  Telegraphic  and  Savings 
Bank  information  and  many  other  things  too  nnmerons  to  bo  mentioaed 
here.   Indian  residents  can  find  no  more  serviceable  Diary. 


MAGAZINES. 
The  Tlieosophicod  Beoievo  for  December  opens  with  a  strange  "  Parable  of 
Three  Old  Men,"  by  Leo  Tolstoi.  Some  interesting  spiritual  experi- 
ences of  an  ancient  mystic  are  given  by  Miss  Margaret  Carr,  in  an  article 
entitled  "  The  *  Friend  of  God*  and  the  'Master  in  Scriptures/  "  "  Like  as  the 
Heart  Desircth  "  is  a  well  told  and  instructive  theosophical  story,  by  Miss 
E.  M.  Green.  G.  R.  S.  Mead  writes,  in  this  issue,  on  **  The  Date  and  Origin  of 
the  Earliest  Greek  Trismegistic  Literature."  Dr.  WeUs  contributes  a  valua- 
ble paper  on  'The  Ethical  Side  of  Theosophy''  which  merits  a  careful  reading. 
Mrs.  Besanb's  timely  article  on  "  Theosophy  and  Modern  Thought"  will  be 
much  appreciated.  **  The  QualiGcations  of  Those  who  Desire  Deliverance,'' 
is  concluded.  Mr.  Leadbeater's  continued  paper  on  ''Ancient  Pern  "  treats 
mainly  upon  architecture  and  manufactures. 

Theosophy  in  Aiutralasia  has  an  article  by  Dr.  Marques  on  "Science  and 
Theosophy,"  which  contains  many  valuable  thoughts  5  also  one  by  W.  G.  John 
on  "  Cause  and  Effect — Sowing  and  Reaping,"  that  is  somewhat  in  the  prac- 
tical vein. 

The  first  number  of  the  New  Zealand  Theosophical  MagazinepreaentB  quite 
an  attractive  appearance  with  its  illustrated  cover,  on  which  stands  the  famil- 
iar figure  of  Lucifer^  the  "  Light-bearer,*' — nearly  identical  with  that  which 
used  to  be  on  the  cover  of  the  London  T.  S.  organ.  Among  its  contribn- 
tors  our  Theosophist  readers  will  recognize  familiar  names.  The  matter  o£ 
this  first  issue  is  good,  though  the  articles  are  brief.  This  latest-bom  of  the  T.S^ 
magazines  bears  witness  to  the  fact  that  the  New  Zealand  Theosophists  are 
wide  awake  and  bent  on  doing  practical  work. 

Theosophia,  Amsterdam,  December  1899 :  The  translations  of  *•  A  Land  of 
Mystery,"  by  H.P.B.,  *'Esoteric  Buddhism"  and  "  Our  Relations  to  Children," 
are  continued.  There  are  also  an  essay  on  "  India  "  which  was  read  before  the 
Amsterdam  Lodge  by  J.  W.  Boissevain,  a  translation  of  Sir  Edwin  Arnold's 
**Prom  Worm  to  Prince,"  a  further  instalment  of  "Tao  Te  King,"  and 
**  Golden  Thoughts  for  every  day  in  the  Year.**  * 

Philadelphia,  Buenos  Aires.  Among  the  contents  of  the  November 
nomber  are  translations  of  "Spirituality,"  by  Mrs.  Besant,  "  Scientific  Corrob- 
orations of  Theosophy,"  by  Dr.  A.  Marques  and  *  Of  the  Processus  of  the 
Universal  Manifestation,"  by  Mr.  Chatter ji.  A  paragraph  on  the  possible  visit 
of  Col.  Olcott  to  South  America,  during  his  coming  tour,  states  that  such 
would  be  of  great  benefit  to  the  Society  in  South  America. 

Sophia,  Madrid,  December  1899 :  "  Clairvoyance,"  by  0.  W.  Leadbeater, 
concluded  :  "  Pre-cbriatian  Science  " ;  '*  The  Place  of  Politics  in  the  L  ife  of  a 
Nation/'  Mrs.  Besant ;  "  The  Lunar  Pitris,"  Sinnett  and  Scott-Elliot ;  *'  Sug- 
gestive Thoughts  of  Notable  Men  " ;  Questions  and  Answers. 

*  Hoe  and  Co.,  5,  Stringer's  Street,  Madras.    Price  6  afinaa. 
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Bevm  71i€08(Jphique,  December  :  In  this  number  the  translation  of  Mrs. 
Besant's  "  Reincarnation  "  is  concluded  and  olso  that  of  "  The  Lunar  Pitris/' 
by  A.  P.  Sinnett  and  W.  Scott  Elliot.  Then  follows  an  article  on  "  Illasion/' 
by  A.  Daquesne,  the  final  instalment  of  '*  Faiih,  Doubt  and  Certainty,"  by 
Dr.  Pascal,  "  Incidents  in  the  Life  of  Count  St.  German,*'  by  Mrs.  Cooper- 
Oakley»  *^  The  Light  of  Asia"  (reyiew),  Echoes  of  the  Theosophical  movement^ 
Beviews  and  some  further  pages  of  the  translation  of  *'  The  Secret  Doctrine*" 

Teo9ofi(i,  Rome.  In  the  December  number  are  continued  the  translations 
of  articles  by  Mrs.  Besant,  C.  W.  Leadbeater  and  Dr.  Th.  Pascal,  There  is  a 
abort  original  article  by  Signor  Calvari,  and  "Questions  and  Answers"  and 
notices  of  Theosophical  activities  fill  the  remainder  of  the  pages. 

The  Arya  Bala  Bodhini  commences  its  sixth  volume  with  the  Jannary 
number.  The  seventh  instalment  of  Miss  E4lgcr'6  *'  Religious  Talks  with  Hindu 
Boys,"  whicb'this  issue  containK,  is  wurth  the  price  of  a  year's  subscription. 
••  The  Story  of  Anaranya,"  **  The  Nitvaratri ;  its  Traditional  Origin,*'  and 
other  artiolesIfoUow. 

The  Indian  Bevievo  for  January  makes  its  first  appearance  as  a  candidate 
for  popular  favor.  Its  contents  (^mbince  articles  on  Politics,  War,  University 
Life,  a  Metrical  Yersioii  of  tlie  R&ma^^aiia,  the  new  University  of  Researcbt 
ite  question  of  Land  Tenures  in  the  Punjab,  poems,  book  notices  and 
reviews  of  current  literature-     We  wish  it  every  success. 

The  Bmhmacliarin  is  a  new  monthly  magazine  published  at  Jessore  and 

conducted  by  Jadunath  Mozoomdar,  m.a..,  b.l.,  Editor  of  the  Hindu  Patrika, 

It  is  devoted  to  ''Hindu  Social,  Religious  and  moral  reforms,"  is  elevated  iu 

tone  and  can  not  fail  to  produce  a  beneficial  influence  upon  its  readers.  May 

access  attend  it. 

Acknowledged  with  thanks : — The  Vdhan,  LiglU,  Meiaphijiical  Magaxine, 
Mind,  Earhinger  of  Light,  Banner  of  Light,  New  Century ,  Brahmavadin,  Im- 
mortdUty,  Maha-Bodhi  Journal,  Sphinz,  Journal  of  the  Buddhist  I'ext  and 
Anthropological  Society,  Theo$ophic  Gleaner^  Lamp,  Prabuddlia  BJiarata,  The 
Jkbtmh  Teo9ofUk  Tidakrift,  TAe  TJieosophic  Messenger,  The  Phrenological  Jour- 
nai  and  Tlie  Buddhist. 


CUTTINGS  AND  COMMENTS. 

•*  Thoughts,  like  the  pollen  of  flowers,  leave  one  brain  and  fasten  to  another/' 

Editor  of  Theosophist ;— During  the  pleasurable 
J>r,  Marques  time  it  has  been  my  privilege  to  spend  at  the  delight- 
ed/A^-^wnw.  ful  Head-quarters  of  the  T.  S.  at  Adyar,  I  have  been 
honored  with  interviews  by  a  number  of  earnest 
members  of  tbe  Indian  Section,  who  came  to  enquire  into  the  sub- 
ject of  the  "  Auras,"  thus  showing  the  enlightened  interest  that  is 
taken  by  Hindus  in  that  fascinating  subject.  As  the  enquiries  have 
been  more  especially  to  the  point  of  how  the  study  of  the  Auras 
could  be  made  to  serve  the  great  art  of  healing,  I  think  it  may  pn>ve 
useful  to  publish  a  succinct  answer  to  these  enquiries. 

There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that,  eventually,  it  will  be  possi- 
ble to  treat  all  human  diseases  with  higher  forces  and  without  having 
to  use  any  drugs  at  all ;  the  Hindu  wisdom  expresses  this  very  cor- 
rectly when  it  postulates  that  every  disease  is  only  a  disturbance  of 
the  tatwic  currents,  and  can  be  cured  by  restoring  the  harmony  in 
the  tatwas.    Yet,  so  long  as  the  present  material  conditions,  which 
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rale  our  phj^sical  lives  and  produce  the  material  disturbances  of  our 
health,  continue,  it  will  be  necessary  to  meet  physical  sickness  by 
phj'sical  remedies ;  the  only  possible  immediate  progress  being  to 
make  the  remedies  less  material  and  more  homoeopathic  to  the 
disease* 

Now  this  can,  I  think,  be  done  on  lines  somewhat  similar  to 
the  new,  but  still  imperfect,  art  of  Chromopathy, — through  the  study 
of  the  Auras,  whereby  the  great  principle  of  Homoeopathy,  ''simi- 
iia  similibus^^  will  be  elevated  to  a  somewhat  higher  plane,  z^i>.,  by 
bringing  the  selection  of  the  drugs  best  suitable  to  help  each  dis- 
ease according  to  the  closest  resemblance  to  be  found  between  the 
characteristic  aura  of  the  remedy  and  the  characteristic  signs  of 
disease  found  in  the  aura  of  the  patient.  But  this  constitutes  in 
reality  a  new  science  that  does  not  now  exist,  but  that  has  to  be 
built  up  by  paitent,  slow,  careful  observations. 

Therefore  all  the  students  who,  being  naturally  fitted  for  such 
researches,  may  feel  willing  to  devote  themselves  to  such  work,  can 
be  of  help  to  humanity,  by  special  obser\'ations  which  can  be 
broadly  divided  into  two  great  classes :  ist,  the  study  of  the  changes 
brought  about  by  diseases  in  the  auras  of  patients,  and  of  the  signs, 
figures  and  colors  characteristic  of  each  disease  ;  2nd,  the  study  of 
the  characteristic  figures  and  colors  existing  in  the  auras  of  the 
various  medicinal  drugs.  When  sufficient  researches  shall  have  esta- 
lished  a  sufiicient  basis  in  both  these  lines,  then  will  come  the  fur- 
ther clinical  work  of  testing  the  action  of  drugs  chosen  homoeo- 
pathically,  according  to  the  closest  identity  found,  both  in  colors 
and  figures,  between  their  auras  and  those  of  diseases.  Thus  it  can 
already  be  announced  that  researches  of  this  kind  have  already  proven 
the  correct  selection  of  some  of  the  drugs  used  in  homoeopathy ; 
for  instance,  the  specific  aural  signs  and  colors  of  Syphilis  are 
exactly  similar  to  the  aural  signs  and  colors  of  the  most  favourite 
remedies  used  against  that  disease,  vwr.,  Mercury,  Iodide  of  Potas- 
sium, and  Nitric  Acid,  while  pointing  to  other  substances  not  yet 
used. 

Here  is  a  splendid  field  of  research  for  all  who  may  feel  dis- 
posed to  study  on  those  lines  ;  and  I  understand  that  among  the  in- 
telligent sons  of  Indifl,  who  are  more  readily  fitted  for  such  work, 
by  their  natural  psychic  powers,  many  devoted  and  ready  workers 
already  exist.  And,  as  several  have  expressed  the  desire  of  keeping 
in  touch  with  me  on  the  matter,  I  wish  to  say  here  that,  in  the  very 
limited  measure  of  my  capacity,  I  shall  be  happy  to  correspond  with 
and  help  such  as  might  meet  with  any  preliminaiy  difficulties.  In 
the  same  manner  I  would  be  delighted  to  be  informed  of  such 
restilts  as  may  be  obtained,  before  the  publication  of  the  second 
edition  of  my  study  on  the  Human  Aura,  which  is  now  in  prepara- 
tion. 

A.  Marques. 

•% 

SupposingThales  to  be  right,  that  creation  sprang 

Water  as  a      out  of  water,  then  water  would  be  the  element  of 

Symbol,         elements.    It  is  remarkable  that  in   all  ages  water 

seems  to  have  partaken  of  a  sacred  character.    Even 

in  the  New  World  the  Spaniards  found  the  Peruvians  holding  the 

Ocean  for  a  God,  which  they  called  Mamma  Cocha    [Hoffmanh]^ 

and  they  also  attributed  divine  honours  to  rivers  and  fountains.    In 

this  they  quite  accorded  with  the   Greeks,   who  reckoned  rivers  to 

be  sacred,  and  eternal  in  their  perennial  flood.  The  Persians  though 
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their  chief  worship  was  of  fire,  worshipped  water  also  in  hydrolatry . 
They  are  said  to  have  abstained  from  even  washing  the  face  in  the 
living  water  of  a  fountain.    The  movement  of  running  or  bubbling 
water,  like  the  motion  of  the  sun,  being  emblematical  of  life,  was  no 
doubt  the  first  reason  of  the  attribution  of  divinity  to  both.    The 
splendour  of  the  sun,  and  the  vast  magnitude  of  the  sea  would  be 
the  second  incentive  in  the  attribution  of  holiness.    It  has  been  in- 
geniously suggested  that  pagus  a  village,  is  frc«n  the  Greek  word  for 
fountain,  because  tanks  were  always  struck  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
a  well  or  spring,  then  cottages  were  built,  and  so  the  village  grew. 
The  woman  of  Samaria  came  to  draw  at  Jacob's  well,  and  it  was 
thus  Christ  spoke  of  the  living  water  that  quenched  thirst  forever ; 
and  there  first  he  discoursed  to  his  disciples  of  his  kingdom  and  of 
heaven.    But  in  the  third  Chapter  of  John  he  speaks  of  being  bom 
of  water;  and    baptism  in  the  laver  of  regeneration   is  neither 
Hebrew  nor  Christian  exclusively ;  all  the  ancients  regarded  it  as  a 
symbol  of  purification  and  new  birth  or,  as  the  Greeks  called  it, 
palingenesis.    Even  when  the  cloven  tongues  descended,  no  new^ 
term  was  sought  for,  but  it  was  called  the  baptism  of  fire.    This 
water  history  is  most  curious  and  runs  down  to  our  own  day,  repeat- 
ing the  word  of  fountain,  fons,  or  font  in  every  Baptistry,  with 
its  concomitant  of  holy  water.    In  the  Basilica  of  Constantine  they 
took  pains  to  feed  the  font  from  a  quill  of  running  water.    The  font 
of  Castaly  at  Delphi,  the  central  Omphalos  of  Greece,  inspired  the 
Pythoness  with  her  prophetic  fervour.     It  is  easy  to  say  that  all 
this  interwoven  web,  so  delightful  to  the  human  mind  to  weave  iu 
all  ages  through  unbroken  time,  is  but  a  superstition,  and  a  demonia- 
cal net  to  catch  fools  in.    But  to  me  there  is  something  beautiful 
and  elementary  in  these  strange  tales,  and  symbols    archseologic, 
about  the  measureless  sea  and  the  little  well-springs  and  water-eyes 
of  the  earth.    Water  is  an  element  in  thought,   though  chemis- 
try denies  its  being  an  element  in  physics.    **  Water  is  best "  says 
Pindar— let  me  add,  "  let  alone."    Our  civilisation  accustoms  us  to 
pipe-water  from  reservoirs  that  are  stagnant  and  lifeless,  it  would 
even  trundle  Windermere  to  London,  through  new  river-pipes  for 
bath  and  washerwomen — ^this  is  progress. 

C.  A.  W. 

V 

The  President's  experiment  in   educating  the 

The  Olcott      Panchama  children  seems  likely  to  turn  out  a  strik- 

Free  SchooL     ing  success,  as  the  result  of  the  recent  Government 

Inspection  of  the  Olcott  Free  School  clearly  shows. 

The  Madras  Mail  says  : — 

The  Government  Inspection  of  the  Olcott  Free  School  (Pariah)  yester- 
day resulted  in  a  pass  of  95  per  cent.,  an  average  that  it  will  be  hard  to  beafe. 
in  caste  and  European  Schools.  In  Standards  I.  II.  and  III.  there  was  not  a 
failure.  The  Inspector  was  pleased  with  the  management  of  the  school  and 
the  improvement  of  the  pupils.  He  has  also  recommended  other  Pariah 
schools  to  adopt  the  plan  in  use  here,  of  teaching  the  pupils  how  to  cook.  It 
is  also  interesting  to  learn  that  all  the  senior  boys  who  have  been  passing  out 
of  the  school  since  its  foundation  in  1895  have  secured  good  places.  Much 
of  the  credit  for  the  Inspection  results  of  yesterday  are  due  to  the  experienced 
(lupervision  of  Miss  Palmer,  b.a.,  b.  sc,  the  Superintendent  of  Panchama 
Schools ;  but  the  discretion  and  zeal  of  Mr.  Krishnaswamy,  the  Head  Teacher, 
have  been  most  commendable. 

The  examination  results  of  the  **  Olcott "  Free  School,  Adyar, 
for  the  year  1899-1900  are  here  given  : — 

63  were  found  *•  eligible  "  for  examination. 
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Out  of  five,  all  passed  the  4th  standard.  Oat  of  8  for  the  3rd  standard 
all  passed,  three  gaining  ''  merit" ;  and  for  the  2nd  standard,  out  of  7  all 
passed  with  "  merit. " 

For  the  1st  standard  18  were  presented,  15  pupils  passed,  11  gaining 
"  merit."  Oat  of  25  for  the  Infant  standard  23  passed,  16  gaining  "  merit  '* 
marks. 

The  present  strength  of  the  school  is  90 — sevonty-eight  bojs  and  twelve 
girls. 

The  foregoing  results  are  most  striking,  and  speak  volumes  in 
favor  of  the  movement  for  educating  this  down-trodden  race,  which 
has  been  so  well  started.  As  stated  by  Dr.  Barrow,  in  one  of  his 
letters  commending  the  methods  of  instruction  imparted  in  this 
school :  "  Probably  it  is  the  only  Panchama  school  in  the  Presidency 
that  enjoys  the  advantage  of  having  a  lady  like  Miss  Palmer  to 
look  after  it." 

The  following  letter  from  Dr.  C.  M.  Barrow,  Principal,  Victoria 
College,  Palghat,  speaks  for  itself: — 

Madras,  10^^  Jamuvry,  1900. 
Dear  Col.  Olcott, — 

I  enjoyed  my  visit  to  yon,  yesterday  morning,  very  mach,  I  was 
especially  interested  in  yonr  two  libraries  and  in  the  *'01oott  Free  School^' 
for  Fanchamas.  This  school  produced  a  very  good  impression  on  me.  It  is 
yery  fortnnate  in  having  a  lady  like  Miss  Palmer  to  devote  so  much  loviog 
and  skilled  attention  to  it.  Tljere  are,  I  should  imagine,  very  few  schools 
(if  any)  of  this  particular  class  that  are  so  fortunate  as  your  **  Free  School  " 
in  the  matter  of  being  well  looked  after.  I  examined  the  children  in  Bead- 
ing, Dictation,  and  Arithmetic,  and  their  work  was  equal  to  that  of  the  best 
Primary  Schools  with  which  I  am  acquainted.  The  children  looked  bright 
and  intelligent  and  I  have  little  doubt  that  the  good  seed  being  so  liberally 
■own  by  you  jand  your  helpers  will  in  future  years  produce  an  abundant 
harvest. 

The  native  Head  Master  struck  me  as  a  man  well  qualified  for  the 
position  he  holds,  and  the  results  produced  reflect  great  credit  on  him* 

*% 

Since  the  world  failed  to  come  to  an  end  at  the 

Another        conjunction  of  the  four  planets,  astrological  predic- 

Asirological      tions  have  been  at  rather  a  discount,  but  still  for  the 

forecast.         sake  of  giving  the  latest  prophet  a  fair  chance,  we 

place  on  record  the  letter  he    wrote  the    Indian 

Mirror : — 

Sir,^To  me  it  appears  that  according  to  the  Hindu  Astrology,  the  pre- 
sent conjunction  of  the  planets  in  their  various  aspects  will  gradually  tena  to 
disperse  the  dismal  cloud  that  has  but  temporarily  concealed  the  sunshine  of 
Bntish  supremacy  in  South  Africa.  Two  of  the  greatest  Generals  of  the  Bri« 
tish  Army  will  by  their  admirable  strategical  skill  successfully  change  the 
tide  of  this  great  war,  and  acquire  world-wide  fame  and  celebritv.  The  Boers 
will  be  heavily  repulsed  by  them  in  two  great  battles  by  the  side  of  a  river^ 
The  strongest  forts  and  positions  of  the  enemy  will  he  evacuated ;  many 
Boers  will  be  made  captives,  and  many  will  be  killed.  Utterly  routed,  they 
will  bQ  forced  to  surrender  and  throw  themselves  entirely  at  the  mercy  of  the 
British.  President  Kruger  will  sue  for  peace,  and  the  British  will  accept  the 
terms  with  modifications.  This  great  war  is  likely  to  continue  up  to  the 
middle  of  February  next,  and  during  that  period,  three  great  battles  will  be 
fought,  viz,y  one  between  the  15th  and  18th  January,  another  between  24th 
and  26th  January,  and  the  third  between  the  5th  and  8th  February  next,  in 
all  of  which  the  Boers  will  be  signally  defeated.  The  world  will  admire  she 
British  magnanimity  in  the  end  of  this  war. 

Yours,  Ac, 
Ambica  Chakax  Jyqtikatna,  Aiirologer, 

• 
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Tertullian  is  said  to  have  held  that  '  what  is  not 
Body  and  body  is  nothing.*  Cicero  in  his  Tusculan  Questions 
710  body,  notes,  that  it  is  of  no  small  consequence  in  what  body 
minds  are  located*  There  are  bodies  that  sharpen 
the  faculties,  and  there  are  more  bodies  that  blunt  them.  It  is 
dear  from  this  that  Tertullian  is  far  too  absolute  here,  and  that 
there  is  something  that  is  not  body.  That  something  being  more 
important  than  body,  though  it  may  be  restricted  or  helped  by  body. 
Yet  at  best  the  body  is  servant,  and  the  servant  is  not  above  his 
master.  Herodian  remarks  somewhere  that  the  Illyrians  were 
bulky  of  body  and  dull  of  wit.  This  implies  that  something  that  is 
not  body  is  not  only  not  nothing,  but  that  without  it  a  body  how- 
ever bulky  counts  for  next  to  nothing.  Body  we  recognise  by  the 
senses.  But  the  senses  convey  to  us  our  impressions  only  and  no 
knowledge  of  the  things  themselves,  therefore  Tertullian  knew 
nothing  of  body  itself,  so  if  what  is  not  body  to  Tertullian  be  nothing, 
Tertullian's  mind  must  be  a  clean  blank,  a  tabula  rasa  of  all  know- 
ledge whatsoever.  Tertullian  can  only  have,  like  you  and  me,  his 
sensory  impressions  and  when  he  attends  to  them  they  are 
his  thoughts  about  the  external  things,  not  the  things  themselves. 
The  spirit  is  far  nearer  to  a  thought  than  to  a  thing.  So  a  man's 
thought  is  far  nearer  to  him  as  an  entity,  than  an^iihiiig  that  he 
calls  a  body  can  be.  This  axiom  is,  as  Dr.  Butter's  defined  ^vacuum 
— •  A  vacuum,  is  a  place  full  of  emptiness.*  And  though  Tertullian 
be  a  father  of  the  Church  his  head  had  nothing  in  it  when  he  devised 
this  aphorism,  beyond  the  time  of  Trinculo*s  '  catch,  played  by  the 
picture  of  nobody.' 

C*  A.  W. 

From  a  letter  in  the  hidian  MiPtor,  which  seems 
Maya,  to  indicate  the  possession  of  a  remarkable  power  of 

glamour  by  the  woman  referred  to,  we  clip  the  fol- 
lowing description  of  a  street  scene  in  Calcutta  :  — 

•*A  woman,  aged  about  30,  and  of  swarthy  appenrance,  was  sarronnded  by 
a  large  concourse  of  people.  8he  was,  at  that  time,  tforeaming  c/uH-c/iai,  among 
the  assembled  men.  Soon  after  my  arrival  on  the  scene  of  occurrence,  tbo 
woman  began  to  throw  handful^  of  dust,  taken  from  the  street,  out  of  which 
aeveral  pieces  ol;  copper  fell  on  the  ground.  'J'hen  the  people  began  to  sorug- 
glo  with  one  another  iu  the  attempt  of  picking  up  those  copper  pieces.  In 
my  presence,  the  woman  repeiitf'dly  did  the  same,  and  chose  people  struggled 
more  aud  more.  Once  she  changed  a  piece  oF  silver  coin  from  a  man  who 
wa,M  standing  by  her.  Then  the  man  took  t!»o  silver  coin  nnd  kept  it  in  a 
water  pot,  bwt  a  few  minutes  wfter,  he  found  the  thing  had  miracaloQsly 
vanished.  Every  one  presfnt  be<jame  gr«*ar,lj  uKtonished  at  this.  After  thia 
the  woman  mude  her  way  towards  Bow  BazMar,  with  an  increased  number  of 
men  following  her.  I  tv*o.  followed  her.  WhBii  she  got  just  in  front  of  the 
floth-sh<»p  of  Sreenath  Dey,  of  Bow  B'lzaar,  a  gentleman  belonging  to  thai* 
shop  came  out  and  asked  for  a  pice.  The  woman  without  making  any  delay 
t<iolc  a  handfu4  of  dust  from  the  street  and  gave  it  to  that  gentleman.  He 
found  a  pice  iu  the  midst  of  the  dust,  snd  showed  it  to  the  f>eople  assembled 
thet%  to  their  great  astonishment.  The  woftian's  trick  seemed  to  ns  some- 
thing like  a  jnggler's  trick.  8he  at  last  made  her  way  towards  Lai  Bazaar 
followed  by  a  large  number  of  men." 
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{^Family  motto  of  the  Maharajaks  of  BetMres,'] 
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OUR  friends  were  delighted  with  their  cordial  reception  at  Bombaj 
and,  like  all  strangers,  struck  with  the  pictaresqaeness  of  the 
eity  and  its  swarming  and  motley  inhabitants.  Oar  Branch  members  did 
—as  they  invariably  do— all  that  lies  within  their  power  to  make  new- 
coraing  colleagaes  feel  welcome.  It  is  in  some  respects  a  model  Branch, 
having  had  the  good  fortune  to  possess  energetic,  intelligent  and  devoted 
offieers  from  the  beginning.  When  I  look  at  this  groap,  it  seems 
stntnge  to  me,  that  so  lung  as  oar  T.  S.  Headquarters  remained  there  the 
Branch  was  almost  inert*  I  made  frcqaent  desperate  attempts  to  infuse 
Jifeiato  it  but  without  encouraging  snccess.  Perhaps  it  was  because 
the  members  felt  that  within  arm's  length  of  them  were  the  Founders, 
and  til  at  at  any  time  a  half  hour's  stroll  wo  a  Id  take  them  into  the 
presence  of  H.  P.  B.,  whoBc  average  conversation  was  more  instructive 
and  Rtimabitive  of  thought  than  any  nnmb^r  of  dull  meetings,  at  which 
no  one  person  coald  claim  to  be  much  more  advanced  in  knowledge  than 
the  others.  Bat  when  we  shifted  to  Ad yar  and  the  responsibility  for 
the  Branch's  activity  was  definitively  thrown  upon  Tookaram  Tatya, 
Rvstomji  A.  Master,  and  two  or  three  more,  the  latent  life  in  the  Branch 
soddenly  showed  itself.  We  left  the  group  in  1882  with  a  majority  of 
Hindu  members,  whereas  now,  and  for  some  time  past,  they  have  kept 
away  and  the  Branch  is  prepouderatingly  Parsi.  Yet  the  self- same 
studies  have  been  pursued,  the  identical  theosophical  ideas  been  taught 
and  accepted,  until  now  there  cannot  be  found,  the  world  over,  a  more 
thoroughly  theosophical  group  than  the  Bombay  T.  S. 

All  the  party  save  myself  went  to  Elephanta  to  see  the  caves, 
and  were  taken  to  see  the  other  Bombay  sights.  On  the  12th  Novem- 
ber we  had  a  public  reception,  Mr.  K.  M.  Shroff  presiding,  and  our  wel- 

*  Three  vol  antes,  in  series  of  thirty  chapters,  tracing  the  history  of  the 
Theopophioal  Socioty  from  its  beginnings  at  New  York,  have  appeared  in  the  Theoio* 
pHuf,  and  the  first  volame  is  available  in  book  form.  Price,  olotb,  Bs;  3-8-0  or 
paper,  8s.  8-3-0. 
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come  waR  warm  eiioagli  to  prove  that  the  pablic  were  as  ready  as  ever 
to  see  ns  back  and  hear  ns  speak.  Messrb.  Johnston  and  Harte  made 
addresses  and  I  lectured  on  "  Thought-reading,"  The  next  day  we  left 
for  Madras  ;  our  colleagues  at  Poona  and  Gooby  meeting  us  at  their 
stations  and  bringing  flowers,  fruits  and  delicious  fresh  milk.  Adyar 
was  reached  on  the  15th,  and  the  new-comers  showed  great  delight  with 
the  house  and  grounds :  more  especial!}',  even,' with  the  homelike  feeling 
of  the  place  ;  for  I  have  ever  tried  to  give  visiting  members  the  impres- 
sion that  they  are  not  my  guests,  nor  the  Society's,  nor  anybody's,  but 
justco-proprieters  of  the  property,  coming  to  their  own  home.  H.  P.  B. 
and  I  always  followed  that  policy  and  I  have  tried  to  keep  it  up. 

The  Executive  Council  met  as  usual,  on  the  following  Sunday,  and 
paHsed  resolutions  thoroughly  approving  of  my  doings  in  Europe. 
Tranquil  days  of  work  and  pleasant  conversation  followed,  but  before 
long  1  began  to  see  signs  of  discontent  spreading  to  some  extent  among 
certain  few  Branches,  the  result  of  underhand  schemings  by  one  or 
two  malcontents,  who  were  unfriendly  to  H.  P.  B.  This  passed 
off  in  time,  although  a  desperate  attempt  was  made  at  that  year's 
Convention  to  make  trouble  for  me.  The  Bombay  Branch  sent  roe, 
on  November  30th,  a  resolution  recommending  that  T.  Subba 
Bow,  who  had  resigned,  be  asked  to  come  back  to  us,  but  I 
have  positively  refused  to  lower  the  Society's  dignity  in  any  similar 
case,  however  influential  might  be  the  seceder.  My  conviction  having 
always  been  that  the  cause  we  stood  for  is  so  infinitely  greater 
and  more  majestic  than  any  man  or  woman  engaged  in  the  T.  S. 
work,  that  it  would  have  been  a  lowenng  of  my  self-respect  to  beg  any- 
body to  stand  by  ns  against  bis  inclinations.  To  my  apprehension,  a 
man  could  not  enjoy  a  higher  honor  than  the  chance  to  help  the 
Teachers  in  their  benevolent  plan  for  the  uplifting  of  contemporary 
humanity. 

On  the  3rd  December,  Mr.  Noguchi,  a  representative  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  patriotic  Japanese  who  had  sent  me  an  invitation  to  visit  their 
country  in  the  interests  of  Buddhism,  arrived.  On  the  18ih,  1  served, 
at  the  request  of  the  Madras  Government,  as  a  Judge  at  a  public  trinl  of 
ploughs  at  the  Saidapet  Agricultural  College  Farm,  thus  after  thirty 
years  resuming  tny  pi-actical  interest  in  aj^ricuUural  questions.  H.E.the 
Governor  of  Madras,  the  Earl  of  Jersey  and  other  important  personagefc, 
were  present,  and  expressed  their  Katisfaction  with  the  Committee's 
awards.  The  Earl  and  Countess  or'  Jersey  came  one  day  and  saw  the 
Library  and  took  tea  with  us,  a  hospitality  which  they  subsequently 
returned  to  me,  both  in  England  and  at  Sydney,  where  Lord  Jersey  was 
Governor  at  the  time  of  my  visit. 

At  a  Council  meetiiigin  the  same  month,  a  resolution  was  unani- 
mously passed  to  convert  itself  into  an  Advisory  body  and  restore  to  me 
the  full  executive  powers  which,  in  1885,  I  had  consented  to  have 
curtailed,  to  satisfy  some  who  thought  it  would   be  better  to  have 
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several  bosaes  instead  of  one.  The  thing  did  not  work  well  enough  to 
eontiuue  it,  and  all  my  coUeagaes  were  but  too  glad  to  re-sbift  the  re- 
sponsibilitj  to  my  eboalders  ratber  than  keep  it  tbemselves.  It  was  all 
the  same  to  me,  for  even  during  the  interval  I  virtually  had  to  do  all 
ihe  work,  and  the  Council  meetings  grew  more  and  more  perfunctory—, 
as  Council  meetings  usually  do,  when  there  is  some  leader  who  may  be 
ooDnf.ed  on  to  pull  the  stroke-oar  and  get  the  boat  on  the  straight  course 
when  cross  winds  blow. 

1  took  Mr.  Nognchi  to  the  State  Ball  at  Government  House  on  the 
night  of  the  21st,  and  thoroughly  enjoyed  his  expressions  of  wondering 
interest  in  everything  he  saw,  from  the  dazzling  military  uniforms,  the 
gold-bestrown  court  dress  of  the  Governor,  the  dresses  of  the  ladies,  the 
dancing,  the  polished  white  columns  and  walls  of  the  Banqueting  Hall, 
the  life-size  portraits  of  the  Qaeen  and  other  dignitaries,  and  th^ 
picturesque  liveries  of  the  turbaned  servants,  down  to  the  supper  table 
in  its  inviting  array — all  complete  novelties  to  him.  The  Governor 
was  very  pleased  to  see  and  talk  with  so  intelligent  a  representative  of 
his  grand  nation  of  heroes,  and  asked  him  various  questions  about  the 
state  of  religion  in  Japan  and  the  reason  for  my  proposed  visit.  He  was 
a  nice  fellow,  was  Noguchi,  and  made  himself  very  popular  at  Head- 
quarters and  among  the  Hindu  community  in  general,  whom  he 
electrified  with  his  speech  at  our  Anniversary  celebration. 

The  Convention  Delegates  began  arriving  on  the  24th  December. 
On  Christmas  Day  I  got  a  foolish  cablegram  from  H.  P.  6.,  threatening 
the  resignation  of  herself  and  the  entire  Blavatsky  Lodi^e  should  Cooper 
Oakley  be  re-admitted  to  membership ;  the  act  showing  the  state  of 
nervous  excitement  into  which  the  Subbarow  imbroglio  had  thrown  her« 
She  used  the  name  of  the  Blavatsky  Lodge  and  of  certain  of  its  mem* 
Ws  so  often  in  her  letters,  as  condemning  me  utterly  and  backing  her 
views  unreservedly,  that  it  became  at  last  tiresome.  Considering  our 
personal  relations,  the  identity  of  our  ages,  and  our  joint  relation* 
ships  to  our  Guru,  it  seemed  to  me  ridiculous  that  she  should  ima* 
gine.  that  the  dicta  of  a  group  of  junior  eolleagoeSy  however  warm 
partisans  of  hers,  should  influence  me  to  act  against  my  own  judgment 
in  qaestions  of  management.  I  wrote  her  at  last  that  if  she  sent  me 
aoy  more  round  robins  or  protests  from  the  same  quarter  I  should 
neither  i^ead  nor  answer  her  lett«rs :  our  alEairs  must  be  settled  between 
ourselves  without  the  interference  of  third  parties.  Answering  me, 
she  admitted  the  correctness  of  my  argument  and  the  exasperating 
documents  ceased  to  arrive. 

Our  new-comera  were  much  gratified  on  hearing  a  concert  of  Indian 
iDusic,  given  us  by  the  Madras  Gayan  Samaj,  under  the  management 
of  our  old  member  and  fiiend.  Mr.  Bui  want  Trimbak  Sahasrabuddi,  of 
Poona.  .This  gentleman,  seeing  the  decadence  of  the  ancient  musical 
science  and  the  substitution  of  frivolous  and  sometimes  immoral  air^ 
and  songs,  undertook,  in  or  about  the  year  1878,  the  heavy  task  of  try^ 
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iag  to  revive  the  Aryan  melodies ;  to  do  wbicb  he  formed,  at  Poobs» 
the  firfit  Gayan  Samaj.  Undaunted  by  obstacles,  he  bravely  stnok  to 
his  work,  giving  time,  labor  and  money,  enlisting  the  sympathies  of 
successive  Governors  of  Bombay  and  Madras,  and  of  other  infiuential 
gentlemen,  official  and  private.  His  self-denial  has  been  rewarded  hy 
seeing  this  national  movement  getting  foothold,  and  I  hope  he  may 
live  to  see  full  success  crown  his  endeavours. 

The  attendance  of  Delegates  was  small  at  that  year's  Convention, 
partly  because  of  so  many  of  our  best  men  having  been  drawn  to  the 
political  Congress  at  Allahabad,  and  in  part  of  the  transient  disafFeO' 
tion  in  the  Bombay  Branch.  Tookaram  Tatya  and  the  other  Bombay 
friends  stayed  away,  but  still  the  affair  went  off  successfully. 

Consistently  with  my  policy  to  give  every  chance  to  my  colleagaes 
to  try  experiments  which  seemed  to  them  to  promise  well  for  the  So- 
ciety's interests,  I  acceded  t^  their  wish  that  we  should  try  what  effect 
the  complete  abolition  of  entrance  fees  and  annual  dues,  and  the  trust- 
ing for  the  Society's  support  to  voluntary  contributions,  would  have. 
Personally,  I  did  not  believe  in  the  scheme,  though  I  officially  supported 
it,  for  our  fee-list  was  so  modest  that  it  seemed  as  if  anybody  who 
should  object  to  paying  them,  could  not  have  any  real  sympathy  for  oar 
movement,  and  it  would  leave  us  to  throw  upon  our  more  generous  mem- 
bers, virtually  the  whole  responsibility  of  keeping  the  Society  goin^. 
But  the  Convention  voted  for  the  change,  upon  the  motion  of  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  British  and  American  Sections. present ;  I  oonourred,  and 
issued  the  necessary  Executive  Notices,  to  clear  the  way. 

The  first  effect  was  that  angry  protests  broke  oat  in  both  the  West- 
em  Sections  ;  H.P.B.  wrote  me  a  violent  letter,  denouncing  me  as  m 
vaciflatbr  and  liberally  reporting  what  so  and  so,  her  friends  and  col- 
leagues, said  about  my  inconsistency,  after  having  just  effected  the  or- 
ganisation of  a  British  Section  and  giving  it  the  right  to  levy  the  cus- 
tomary entrance  fees  and  annual  dues ;  while  Judge  and  his  party  openly 
revolted  and  refused  to  comply  with  the  new  order  of  things.  Secretly  I 
Was  rather  amnsed  to  see  how  moch  of  a  mess  was  being  made  by  mar^ 
plots  eager  to  have  a  finger  in  the  pie,  and  was  disposed  to  give  them  the 
rope  to  hang  themselves  with.  It  was  not  long  before  the  experiment 
failed  and  we  returned  to  the  old  method  ;  as  will  be  seen  later. 

The  other  important  thing  done  by  the  Convention  of  1888  was  the 
adoption  of  the  policy  of  re-organising  the  Society's  work  on  the  line  of 
autonomous  Sections  :  this  having  been  the  motive  prompting  me  origi- 
nally to  grant,  in  1886,  a  Charter  to  the  American  Section  and,  later,  one 
to  the  new  Section  at  London.  The  plan  had  proved  an  entire  ancoesB 
in  America,  atid  after  two  years  of  testing  it  in  practice  it  seemed  (mt 
fair  to  extend  it  to  all  onr  fields  of  activity.  It  was  an  admirable  plan 
in  every  respect ;  local  autonomy  imposed  local  responsibility  and  local 
propaganda  and  involved  much  personal  exertion  ;  the  creation  of  Sao- 
tions  minimised  the  burden  of  dull  details  which  had  previously  so  ham« 
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pered  tnj  command  of  time  ;  and  the  Society  changed  from  a  qnasi-aa- 
iocracy  to  a  oonstttational  Federation,  each  part  independent  as  to  its 
internal  affairs,  bat  responsible  to  every  other  part  for  its  loyal  snpport 
of  the  movement  and  its  ideals  and  of  the  Federal  Centre,  which  boniid 
the  whole  together,  like  ihefascett  of  the  lictor,  into  an  nnbreakable  bnn. 
die.  Under  this  plan  the  formation  of  a  new  Section  adds  bot  little  to 
the  work  of  the  Adyai*  staff,  bat  increases  to  a  marked  degree  the  col- 
lective strength  of  the  Society,  as  the  hoase's  fonndation  becomes  stron- 
ger and  stronger  with  each  squared  stone  that  is   built  into  its    mass. 

In  reporting  to  the  Convention  of  1888  the  passage  of  the  resolntion 
in  Coancil,  recommending  the  change  of  \t»  fa  notions  from  an  executive 
to  an  advisory  character,  I  made  in  my  Annual  Address  tlie  following 
declaration  of  intention :  "  My  offer  to  retire  was  rejected  by  unani- 
mous vote  by  the  Convention  of  1885,  and  I  was  toM  that  I  must  serve 
the  Society  during  my  life.  I  yielded  my  own  inclinations  to  the  sense 
of  duty,  and  the  time  has  come  when  I  should  say,  most  dif^tinctly  and 
unequivocally  that  since  I  am  to  stay  and  be  responsible  for  the  pro- 
gress of  the  work,  I  shall  not  consent  to  any  plan  or  scheme  which 
hamper?  me  in  the  performance  of  my  official  duty.  That  dnty  is,  first, 
to  the  unseen  y^t  real  personages,  personally  known  and  quite  recently 
seen  by  me  and  talked  with,  who  taught  me  the  way  of  knowledge  and 
showed  me  where  my  work  lay  waiting  a  willing  worker;  next,  to  my 
colleagne,  friend,  sister  and  teacher  who,  with  myself,  and  a  lew 
others,  founded  this  Society  and  has  given  her  services  to  it  these  past 
thirteen  years  without  fee  or  hopo  of  reward ;  and,  thirdly,  to  my 
thoQsands  of  other  associates  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  who  are  eoiint* 
iag  upon  my  steadfastness  and  practical  management  for  keeping  the 
Society  moving  forward  in  its  chosen  line  of  usefulness."  In  short,  il 
I  was  to  be  again  responsible  I  meant  to  manage  things  as  my  ezperi* 
enoe  in  public  affairs  showed  to  be  best,  and  "  to  be  obedient  and  loyal 
to  the  Teacher  we  two  personally  know,  and  loyal  and  staunch  to  the 
colleague  you  and  I,  and  all  of  us  know,  and  a  few  appreciate  at  her 
true  worth.  This  is  my  last  word  on  that  snbject ;  but  in  saying  it  I  do 
not  mean  to  imply  that  I  shall  not  freely  use  my  own  judgment,  inde- 
pendently of  Madame  Blavatsky*s  in  every  case  calling  for  my  personal 
action,  nor  that  I  shall  not  be  ever  most  willing  and  anxious  to  receive 
and  profit  by  the  counsel  of  every  true  person  who  has  at  heart  the 
interests  of  the  Society.  I  cannot  please  all :  it  is  folly  to  try  ;  the 
wise  man  does  his  duty  as  he  can  see  it  before  him." 

My  voyage  to  Japan  was  one  of  the  most  important  events  in  our 
Society's  history,  and  as  we  shall  be  coming  to  it  presently,  and  the 
results  of  the  tour  were  astonishing,  it  will  be  as  well  if  the  clear  state- 
ment of  Mr.  Nognchi,  the  special  delegate  sent  to  persuade  me  to 
accept  the  invitation  of  the  Japanese  Buddhists  and  to  be  my  escort, — 
asto  (^e  then  religions  condition  of  Japan,  and  his  fraternal  appeal  for 
the  sympathies  of  the  Indian  public,  Uphioh  so  deeply  moved  his  hearers 
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at  the  Anniversary  celebration,  in  Paobeappa's  Hall,  Madras,  sbonld  be 
incloded  in  tbrs  narrative.  Mr.  Nogacbi  spoke  in  bis  own  language  bat 
an  English  translation  was  read  on  the  occasion.     He  said : 

**  Brother  Theoeophtfts  and  Hindu  Friends, — I  am  very  bappy  and 
nncb  faononred  to  address  yon  on  the  occasion  of  my  6rst  visit  to  India  ; 
a  land  sacred  in  the  eyes  and  dear  to  the  hearts  of  the  Japanese  and  all 
other  Bnddbists,  as  the  birthplace  of  the  founder  of  our  religion,  and 
the  oonntry  where  his  eloquent  voice  uttered  its  precious  teachings.  I 
come  from  the  '  land  of  the  Rising  Sun,'  which  lies  twenty  days*  sail 
from  here  by  the  ocean,,  in  the  fastest  steamers*  Yet  it  is  not  to  be 
considered  as  further  away  than  a  single  yojana,  or  even  the  width  o£ 
this  hall,  when  we  realize  the  fact  that  the  tie  of  a  common  brotherly 
love  really  binds  us  together  in  a  golden  chain.  That  tie  is  our  common 
interest  in  a  great  movement  for  the  revival  of  religion.  The  resusci- 
tation of  the  morality  taught  and  illustrated  by  our  ancestors,  and 
strictly  illustrated  in  their  own  lives.  This  movement  is  that  which 
-was  begun  and  has,  during  the  past  thirteen  years,  been  directed  by  the 
Founders  of  the  Theosophical  Society.  I  am  not  here  to  prove  that 
Bnddliism  is  a  better  religion  than  yours,  but  to  tell  you  something 
about  the  religious  and  moral  state  of  my  dear  country. 

When  you  hear  the  facts  you  will,  I  am  sure,  give  me  and  my  co- 
religionists your  loving  sympathy  and  good  wishes.  For  you  will  At 
once  recognize  the  truth  that  Japan  is  at  this  moment  in  almost  exactly- 
the  same  condition  as  your  sacred  India  was  ten  years  ago,  when  Colonel 
Olcott  and  Madame  Blavatsky  left  America  and  came  to  your  shores. 
For  ten  years  they  have  been  helping  yon  to  understand,  and  encour- 
aging you  to  love,  respect,  and  defend  your  religion  from  its  unscmpa-. 
lous  enemies. 

They  ifonnd  it  lifeless  and  its  followers  in  despair.  They  have  put 
life  into  its  enfeebled  body  and  courage  into  your  hearts.  You  were  then 
almost  ashamed  to  confess  yourselves  Hindus,  but  now  you  are  proud  to 
to  be  so  called.  The  day  of  unchallenged  slander  and  misrepresentation 
of  the  faith  of  your  forefathers  has  gone  for  ever.  You  now,  knowing 
how  much  truth  it  contains,  and  what  is  your  duty  to  your  children  as 
regards  making  them  understand  it,  are  brave  and  confident  to  silence 
the  liar  who  attacks  it.  We,  Japanese  Buddhists,  now  ask  you  to  lend 
us  this  worker  of  social  miracles,  this  defender  of  religion,  this  teacher 
of  tolerance,  for  a  little  time,  so  that  he  may  do  for  the  religion  of  my 
country  what  he  and  his  colleagues  have  done  for  the  religion  of  India. 
We  are  pi-aying  Colonel  Olcott  to  come  and  help  us ;  to  come  and  re\ive 
the  hope  of  our  old  men,  to  put  courage  in  the  hearts,  of  our  young  men, 
to  prove  to  the  graduates  of  our  colleges  and  universities,  and  ^  those 
ivho  have  been  sent  to  America  and  Europe  for  education,  that  Weatern 
science  is  not  infallible,  and  not  a  substitute,  but  the  i^atnral  sister  of 
Religion.  He  is  a  Buddhist  of  many  years  standing*  He  h^a  helped 
the  Buddhists  of  Ceylon  to  work  ft  change,  for  th^  bet^tor  i|i  th^jr. religion 
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so  wonderfol,  that  no  one  oonld  believe  it  without  going  to  that  Island 
and  talking  with  the  priestR  and  the  people.  When  he  first  came  there, 
in  the  year  1880,  thinjs^s  were  worse  for  the  Buddhists  than  they  were 
for  yon  in  India,  in  1879. 

Now  Buddhism  is  reviving,  the  Baddhists  are  beginning  to  be  fall 
of  hope  and  conrage,  schools  for  Baddbist  children  have  sprung 
np  everywhere,  societies  have  been  formed,  books  are  freely 
published,  a  semi-weekly  journal  has  been  started  and  hus  acquired 
a  great  influence,  and  the  Colonial  Government  has  gazetted  the  Wesak 
day  of  May  as  a  Buddhist  national  holiday.  This  is  the  sort  of  help  we 
need  in  Japan  as  badly  as  a  starving  man  needs  food.  Mr.  Laurence  Oli- 
phant,  the  English  enthusiast,  a  brilliant  writer,  of  mystical  and  religious 
tendencies,  formerly  a  member  of  the  British  Parliament,  says:  *^  A  moral 
pall  shrouds  this  earth's  surface,  and  it  is  densest  where  our  occidental 
civilization  most  prevails.  Japan  was  a  relatively  pui'e  country  until  she 
felt  the  demoralizing  touch  of  Western  civilization,  and  now  how  sadly 
has  she  deteriorated.'*  I  am  sent  here  by  a  very  influential  national 
committee  to  beg  Colonel  Olcott,  our  American  Brother,  to  come  and  give 
religious  food  to  us.  Will  you  not  spare  him  to  do  this  meritorions 
work." 

A  anocinct  survey  of  the  names  and  tenets  of  the  various  sects  of 
Japan  followed  and  his  hearers  were  informed  as  to  the  rather  demoral- 
ised condition  of  the  priesthood,  after  which  Mr.  Noguchi  closed  his 
address  as  follows  : 

**  But  there  are  honorable  exceptions  among  the  priests,  some  are 
really  working  for  Baddhism  ;  bat  they  are  few.  Where  is  the  Higher 
doctrine  ?  The  doctrine  is  there,  bat  its  vital  strength  is  very  much  redu- 
ced. Old  Japan  is  no  more ;  the  oldgrandear  and  prosperity  of  Bnddhisra, 
alas  !  is  no  more  visible.  What  shall  we  do  ?  What  steps  must  we  take  to 
reform  the  Baddhists  and  give  life  to  Buddhism?  How  shall  we  wipe 
off  the  rust  accumulated  on  the  solid  gold  strnctare  of  Buddhism,  so 
that  it  may  outshine  the  new-made-  brass  structure  they  are  trying  to' 
erect  ?  The  first  important  step  we  must  make  is  the  unification  of  all 
Baddhists,  no  matter  of  what  sect  they  are,  nor  of  what  country.  Of 
course,  it  will  be  a  very  difficult  task.  The  second  step  is  to  begin  to 
make  every  priest  and  layman  educated ;  and  this,  too.,  is  very  difficolt, 
and  a  work  of  time.  The  third  step  is  to  reconvert  the  Japanese  to 
Bnddhism  :  needless  to  speak  of  its  difficulty,  in  view  of  what  i  have 
above  stated.  The  fourth  step  is  to  encourage  the  Japanese  to  take  all 
that  is  good  from  Europe,  and  to  reject  all  the  bad.  Two  opposing 
forces  are  now  working  to  influence  and  mould  the  intellect  of  the 
educated  Japanese — one  asserting  that  every  thing  European  is 
good,  and  the  other  the  contrary.  The  balance  of  thought  must 
change  towards  one  scale  or  the  other,  and  on  that  the  destiny  of 
Japan  hangs.  What  shall  we  do?  This  is  the  echo  of  the  cry 
which  is  now  reverberating  throughout  Japan.  Our  Buddhist  brothers 
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have  been  aroased  from  their  long  drowBiness,  but  there  is  no  help 
within.  To  rescue  our  Bnddhists  from  the  thraldom  of  Western  vioea 
ive  have  thought  of  only  one  way.  I  have  hinted  to  yon  what  that  is  ? 
It  is  to  obtain  the  unselfish  help  of  Colonel  Olcott,  the  Founder  of  the 
Theosophical  Society,  and  Reformer  of  Religions.  We  heard  of  the  name 
of  this  esteemed  and  honorable  man,  and  of  the  good  work  his  Society 
is  doing  for  Buddhism  in  Ceylon  and  elsewhere.  All  Japanese  Buddliii*t8 
are  now  waiting  his  visit,  and  they  have  named  him  (Jamasbaka) 
'*  Bodhisatof  the  Nineteenth  Century.'*  My  dear  brother  and  colleagae, 
Kinza  Hirai,  ex-Pt'enident  of  Kin  Society,  sent  letters  asking  him  to 
give  his  services  to  Japan  for  the  advancement  of  Buddhism.  Mr.  Hirai, 
with  the  Reverend  Sano,  an  iufluential  priest,  are  forming  and  organiz- 
ing a  branch  of  the  Theosophical  Society  at  Kiyoto,  and  they  are 
working  vigorously  in  its  interest.  They  have  sent  me  to  this  twice- 
blessed  country  to  attend  the  Annual  Convention  of  the  Theosophical 
Society  at  Madras,  and  after  the  close  of  its  Session  to  escort  Colonel 
Olcott  to  my  country,  as  a  guest  of  this  Society.  In  a  few  days  I  shall 
be  leaving  this  for  Japan.  My  stay  here  and  among  my  Buddhist  brothers 
in  Ceylon  has  been  very  agreeable,  and  I  leave  yon  with  sorrow.  I  shall 
not  forget  the  hospitality  that  I  have  received  here,  nor  the 
brothers  with  whom  I  have  made  lasting  friendships.  Let 
us  help  each  other  and  work  mutually  for  the  advancement  of 
our  ancient  religions*  We,  Buddhists,  must  form  a  strong  Brother* 
hood  of  co-religionists,  of  all  parts  of  the  world  ;  and  for  the  realization 
of  this  grand  object,  work  earnestly,  constantly,  and  willingly.  W^ 
must  do  good  work  for  the  sake  of  the  world,  ajs  our  Lord  Buddha  did 
and  as  Colonel  Olcott,  in  a  lesser  yet  still  most  usefnl  way,  is  doing. 
*  Give  me  liberty  or  give  me  death/  said  Mr.  Patrick  Henry,  the 
American  revolutionary  patriot.  I  will  say  '  Let  me  die  or  else  do  a 
good  work  while  living.'  " 

The  earnestness  of  Mr.  Noguchi'a  delivery  seemed  to  strike  a  res- 
ponsive chord  in  the  Indian  heart  and  he  carried  with  him  from  the 
Hall  the  best  wishes  nf  all.  This  was  the  first  time  that  Japan  had 
made  an  appeal  to  a  foreign  nation  for  religious  help  since  that  historic 
cal  event  in  1584,  when  a  company  of  Japanese  ambassadors,  themselves 
of  princely  birth,  were  conducted  int,o  the  presence  of  the  chief  pontiff* 
Escorted  by  the  cavalry  and  Swiss  guard,  accompanied  by  the  foreign 
embassies,  all  the  Roman  princes  and  nobility,  with  the  officials  of  the 
Cardinals  and  of  the  Vatican,  they  went  in  a  glittering  procession 
through  the  streets  of  Rome,  the  guns  of  the  Castle  and  those  of  the 
Vatican  thundering  their  welcome.  Prostrating  themselves  at  the 
Pope's  feet,  they  declared  that  they  "  had  come  from  the  extremities  of 
the  East  to  acknowledge  in  the  presence  of  the  Pope  the  Vicar  of  Jesos 
Christ,  and  to  render  obedience  to  him  in  the  name  of  the  princes  of 
whom  they  were  the  envoys."  The  reading  of  the  letters  of  credence 
was  followed  by  a  most  fervid  discourse  by  Father  Gonzales  and  the 
whole  of  Christendom  was  thrown  into  agitation  by  the  dramatie  aspect 
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of  this  uniqne  oooasion.*  The  event  was  the  sequol  to  the  long  and 
adroit  labors  of  Jesnit  missionaries,  who  had  skilfully  appealed  to  the 
Japanese  sense  of  devoted  loyalty  to  their  sovereign  and  by  changing 
the  external  aspect  of  Christianity  to  conform  to  those  of  the  ancestral 
Shinto  cult,  had  made  the  Japanese  believe  that  theWestem  religion  was, 
of  all  others,  the  best  Btted  to  exalt  the  grandeur  of  the  Emperor  and  the 
happiness  and  dignity  of  the  nation.  Bat  in  a  little  more  than  three 
decades  the  steel  hand  under  the  velvet  glove  was  felt  to  be  clutching 
at  the  throne  and  life  of  the  nation,  and  there  followed  one  of  the 
bloodiesfc,  most  remorseless  persecntions  of  perverts  to  be  read  of  in 
history  :  the  new  religion  was  extirpated  from  the  land  and  its  last 
missionaries  swept  into  the  sea.  The  ports  of  Japan  were  then  closely 
sealed  and  for  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  she  continued  to  jealously 
guard  herself  by  strict  seclusion  from  the  possibility  of  further  contami- 
nation by  foreigners.  This  is  the  seci*et  of  her  isolation,  known  to 
comparatively  few  outside  the  class  of  Sinologues. 

When  Japan  was  once  again  opened  to  foreign   intercourse  by   the 
American  Commodore  Perry ,~  and  change  became  the  passion  of  the  day, 
an  imperial  commission    was  ordered  to  report  upon  the  advisability  of 
adopting  Christianity  as  the  state  religion,  in  order  to  improve  the  moral 
condition  of  the  people.     **  The  result "  says  Heam  (quot!^d  by  Mr. 
Knapp)  *'  confirmed  the  impartial  verdict  of  K^mpfer  in  the   Seven- 
teenth  Century,  upon  the  ethics  of  the  Japanese.    '  They  profess  a 
great  respect  and  veneration  for  the  gods  and  worship  them  in  various 
ways.     And!  think  1  may  affirm  that   in   the  practice  of  virtue,  in 
purity  of  life  and  outward  devotion  they  far  outdo  the  Christians.'  "f 
The  Commission  reported  against  the  adoption  of  the  Western  religion 
"on  the  ground  that,  judging  from  the  moral  condition  of  the  West, 
Christianity  was  not  there  so  potent  an   influence  for  right  living  as 
were  in  Japan  the  religions  which  bad  so  long  held  sway  among  the 
island  people."    Neither   Mr.   Knapp,   nor  Lafcadio  Hearu,  nor  any 
other  unbiassed  modem  observer  believes  that  Japan   will  ever  come 
under  the  sway  of  Christianity,  so  long  as  there   survives  any  hope  of 
independent  national  existence.      During  the  mighty    revolution   in 
eve?  Y  other  department  of  thought  and  life  that  the   Empire  has  been 
rlie  scene  of,  none  has  occurred  in  that  of  religion.     ''  From   the  bene- 
fits of  this  movement,"  says  Knapp,  "  which  bore  so  many  features  of 
Western  life  across  the  Pacific,    Christianity  has  been  the  one  thing 
excluded — and  it  was  deliberately  excluded  because  after  full  investiga- 
tion  it  was  deemed  prejudicial   to  the  interests  of  morality'*  (p.  218). 
'^  It  is  an  open  secret  that  the  American  commission  recently  sent  to 
Japan  to  consider  the  crisis  in  mission  work  there  was   confronted  with 
problems  which  the  national  spirit  has  evoked,  not  onjy  in   matters  of 
administration,   but  also  in    those    affecting    supposed    essentials   of 

•  Cf.  •*  Feudal  and  Modern  J»p»n/»  by  Arthur  Mav  Knapp.    ^ostQo,  I^.  Q, 
Page  A  Co.,  1897.  '         ^         .'       . 
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Chrifttian  belief,  U  is  at  least  wholly  eafe  to  predict  that  every  hope  of 
sectarian  aggrandteement  on  Japanese  soil  which  has  been  cherished 
by  any  of  the  numberless  denomiDations  who  have  sent  their  propagan- 
ist  forces  there  is  doomed  to  disappointment.  The  Christianity  .which 
gains,  a  foothold  or  any  lasting  inflaence  in  the  empire  will  be 
neither  Presbyterian,  nor  Methodist, .  nor  Unitarian  Ghristianityi 
It  will  not  be  even  American,  nor  English,  nor  German,  nor  Roman 
Christianity.  It  will  bo,  if  anything  at  all,  an  essentially  Japanese 
faith  based  upon  and  assimilated  with  the  old  loyalties...  In  her  faith, 
as  in  her  polity,  Japan  will  remxin  as  always  in  the  past,  the  unoon- 
qnered  Island  Realm.''    (P<^R®  222). 

At  the  time  of  the  Noguchi  commission  I  had  none  of  my  present 
familiarity  with  his  nation,  bat  I  loved  them  as  I  do  all  Oriental 
peoples,  instinctively  and  with  my  whole  heart,  andin  accepting  his 
invitation  I  felt  that  with  love  and  sincerity  one  may  unlock  all  doors 
that  lead  to  the  popular  heart.  I  knew,  from  experiences  in  India, 
Oeylon  and  Burma,  that  modern  education  but  paints  a  gloss  over  the 
onter  man,  leaving  the  inner  self  what  heredity  and  Karma  have  made 
it :  I  felt  that  even  so  feeble  an  agency  as  one  man's  voice  might 
arouse  the  dormant  religious  sentiment  and  call  back  at  least  the  most 
earnest  of  the  people  from  the  slimy  path  of  greed  and  worldly  succiBss 
into  the  clean,  broad  road  traced  out  by  the  Buddha,  in  which  their 
forefathers  had  trod  for  thirteen  hundred  years.  It  would  not  be  I, 
bat  the  resistless  power  of  the  Buddha  Dharma  that  wbnld  be  pitted 
against  the  forces  of  irreligion  and  moral  revolt.  When  we  were  driving 
home  from  the  place  of  meeting,  Noguchi  expressed  his  wonder  that  so 
huge  an  audience  had  listened  to  him  in  such  perfect  courtesy  and 
silence  ;  saying  that  I  mast  expect  nothing  to  equal  it  from  my  Japanese 
audiences,  who  were  in  the  habit  of  interrupting  public  speakers  with 
protests  and  comments  and  sometimes  making  a  good  deal  of  disturb- 
ance. 1  bade  him  not  distress  himself  on  that  score,  -  for  it  had  never 
happened  within  my  experience  to  be  inteirupted  when  sp^akingj 
perhaps  because  I  kept  my  hearers  so  busy  thinking  as  to  give  their 
thoughts  no  chance  to  wander.  The  result — as  will  be  seen  later — proved 
me  to  be  right,  for  a  more  courteous  reception  than  that  given  me  would 
have  been  impossible  to  conceive  of. 

The  last  Delegate  to  the  Convention  of  1888  left  Adyar  on  the  30th 
(December),  and  we  of  the  household  enjoyed  the  calm  after  the  storm 
of  clashing  opinions.  On  the  last  day  I  wrote:  ''  Thus  closes  the  year 
1888,  which  has  been  rife  with  disagreeable  incidents,  trials  and  obsta- 
cles of  sorts,  yet  on  the  whole  pt-osperous.  The  resignations  of  Subba- 
row,  Oakley  and  others  bring  evil  sequences,  among  them  the  dis- 
content, almost  reijellion,  of  Tookaram,  who  has  been  misled  by  hasty 
judgment  prompted  by  X.'s  machinations.  The,  outlook  for  1889  is 
much  bettep.  Wp  havQ  gpt  rid  of  a  certain  pestiferous  fellpw  Yfko 
Ifept  fts  Ml  W  ?nisery.'' 
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Thns,  then,  we  roll  np  the  scroll  from  which  onr  notes  of  the  7eai''s 
history  have  been  cop'ed  and  Iny  it  on  the  table  of  Chitragnpta,  the 
Record -keeper  of  Yamn,  for  prodaction  at  that  future  day  when  the  deeds 
of  onr  lives  have  to  be  scrutinized  by  the  Lords  of  Karma. 

H.  S.  Olcott. 


RSmCARMATIOIt  AND  ZOROASTRIANISM. 

THE  Parst  community  can  be  divided  into  three  classes— the  Re- 
formers, the  Orthodox  and  the  Eclectic.     The  Reformers  believe 
in  the  OathaaDnly ;  the  Orthodox  Parsis  in  the  scriptures  written  in 
the  Avasta  language  as  well  as  in  the  Pahlavi  commentaries  ;  bat  the 
Eclectic  Zoroastrians  have  no  objection  to  even  the  later  day  Greek  and 
Persian   books.     We  shall  leave  the    Reformers  aside  in    this  parti- 
cnlar  case  as  they  are  conventionalists,  and  they  take  the  6ve  Gat  has  to 
salt  theic  own  convenience,  these  furnishing  them  all  (hey  require.     Onr 
inquiry,  therefore,  is  limited  to  the  Orthodox  and   the  Eclectic.     The 
Qa(iha9  as  well  a»  the  AvaRta  and  the  Pahlavi  literature  is  apparently 
silent  about  the  most  imjiortant  doctrine  of  Reincarnation    which  helps 
to  solve  so  many  difficult  problems  of  life.     But  the  Eclectic  Zoroastrians, 
the  number  of  whom  is  very  small,   beirg  more  liberal  in  their  views, 
have  reason  to  suppose  that,  as  Zoroastrianism  had  spread  far  and  wide  ' 
over  the  vast  continent  of  Asia  in  its  palmy  days,  and  has  an  antiquity 
longer  than  we  can  conceive  of,  the  doctrine  of  reincarnation   may  have 
been  taught  either  in  allegory  in  some  of  the  extant  books  or  in  some  of- 
the  books  which  are  now  considered  as  lost,     lliey  take,  therefore,  the 
Greek,  Arabic,  and  old  Persian  books  which  are  supposed   to  be  either 
translations  of  old  Avasta-zend  books  or  their  commentaries  in   which 
open  references  have  been  found  regarding  reincarnation.     Zoroastriau 
ideas  are  said  to  have  been  preserved  in  Greek  as  well  as  in  the  Arabic 
and  Persian  philosophical  works  also.     The  Eclectic  Zoroastrians  do  not 
confine  themselves,  for  the  purpose  of  searching  truth,  to  a  fe%v  frag- 
ments preserve^  in  the  Ava-sta,   Pazand  or  Pahlavi ;  but  believe  that 
the  Chaldean  Oracles  in  Greek,  and  **  the  Desatir,'*  **  the  Dabistan,"  •*  the  . 
Jam-i-Kaikhoshru,"  and  other  works  in. old  Persian  language,  likewise' r 
contain  Zoroastriftn  teaching,  as  the  authoi'S  of  the  latter  were  men 
thorooghly  imbued  with  Zoroastrian  ideas.     While  the  orthodox  plnss, 
being  rather  dogmatic  in  their  views,  ai*e  scrupulous  to  take  any  doc-  . 
trine  which  could  not  be  found  plainly  described  in  the  Avasta — forget-.  . 
ting  that  the  few  fragments  do  not  contain   the  whole  truth  regarding 
questions  related   to  our  life  in   thi*  age  of  inquiry' — the  eclectic  are 
trying  to  search  religious  truths  from  whatever  source  it  may  come. 

The  doctrine  of  reincarnation,  however,  seems  to  be  common  to  the 
Chaldean  Oracles,  the  •*Desatirj"  **  Jam-i-Kaikhoshrn,"  and  other  Persian 
works,  though  it  cannot  be  found  plainly  or  distinctly  in  the  Orthodox 
books.    The  Orthodox  and  the  Eclectic  Parsis  differ  widely  in  this  re^« 
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pect,  tlie  former  believing,  not  mucli  tinlikeortbodox  Christians  and  other 
Semitic  people,  in  an  eternal  heaven  or  an  eternal  hell,  or  somewhat 
similar  ideas  abont  the  state  after  death  ;  while  the  latter,  more  reason- 
ing, consider  reincarnation  to  be  an  essential  transmutation  for  human 
progress.  Notwithstanding,  we  find  in  [the  orthodox  books,  hints  re- 
garding heaven, "which  correspond  to  theosopbical  teaching.  It  is  said 
that  there  are  seven  heavens,  or  rather  seven  states  of  heaven,  viz. : — 


Ordinary. 

AccorJiog  to  RavAyet. 

According  to  Avasta. 



Chinvad. 

HamestgHn. 

2.     Hakhata. 

1.  Satarp4vd. 

Satarp4yu. 

3.    Hvarshta. 

2.  Ma»ipAy&. 

MAhpAya. 

4.    Anagra-raochao. 

3.  Khorshedfi&yL 

KhorshedpAyA, 

4.  Grothm&n. 

GrothmAn. 

5.  Pashum. 

6.  Akh&n. 

7.  Anagra-raochao. 

It  will  be  seen  that  while  the  ordinary  enumeration  omits  Chinvad 
(the  '*  bridge  ")  and  Haraestg&n,  most  probably  two  KHmalokic  states, 
the  Ravayets,  comparatively  some  of  the  most  recent  books,  omit  two 
higher  states,  the-  fifth  and  the  sixth.  The  Avasta  gives,  however,  a 
peculiar  division  of  the  states  of  heaven.  On  the  whole  the  ordinary 
and  Ravdyet  divisions  correspond  generally  to  the  divisions  given 
of  the  Devachanic  planes  by  oar  esteemed  Mr.  Leadbeater.  There  is 
again  another  state  called  Acbishtem  (=  Avitchi  F)  where  all  evil 
thoughts,  evil  words  and  evil  deeds  lead  to,  according  to  Visha-Hnmata, 
a  fragment  of  the  Avasta.  The  duration  of  all  these  states  is  nowhere 
particularized ;  thongh  it  must  be  legitimately  considered  proportionate 
to  the  Karma  generated  in  this  life.  A  heavenly  state  of  *'  long  duration  " 
is  vouchsafed  to  a  holy  man  at  different  places  in  these  scriptures  ;  but 
these  states  cannot  be  reasonably  taken  as  eternal. 

With  reference  to  reincarnation,  the  "  Desatir"  says,  in  **  Namae  Sat 
Vakhshur-i-Mahabad  "  :— 

**  Those  who,  in  the  season  of  prosperity,  experience  pain  and  grief, 
suffer  them  on  a(:connt  of  their  words  and  deeds  [done]  in  Kfeimer  body, 
for  which  the  Most  Just  [Law]  punisheth  them." 

**  Whosoever  is  an  evil-doer,  on  him  Be  [the  conscious  Law]  in- 
fiicteth  pain  under  the  human  form  :  for  sickhess,  the  suffering  of 
children  while  in  their  mother's  womb,  and  after  they  are  out  of  it, 
and  suicide,  and  being  hurt  by  ravenous  animals,  and  death,  and  being 
subjected  to  want  from  birth  till  death,  are  all  retributions  for  past 
actions :  and  in  like  manner  as  to  goodness/' 

Again : 

*'  In  fine,  these  grandees  expire  of  suffering  and  wounds,  according 
to  their  misdeeds  :  and  if  any  guilt  remain,  they  will  return  a  second 
time^  and  suffer  punishment  along  with  their  accomplices." 

*'  And/'  says  the  commentator,  *'  meet  with  due  retribution,  till  in 
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some  way  their  gaili  is  z^moved :  whether  at  the  first  time,  or  the  second 
time,  or  the  tenth,  or  the  handredth  time,  and  so  forth/' 

'^  If  any  one  knowingly  and  intentionally  kill  a  harmless  animal, 
and  do  not  meet  with  retrihation  in  the  same  life,  either  from  the  nn- 
seen  or  the  earthly  rnler,  he  wiM^find  punishment  awaiting  him  at  his 
next  coming* " 

The  fourth  •*  journey  "  of  the  fourth  chapter  of  "  Jam-i-Kaikhosh- 
rn  "  is  devoted  to  reincarnation.    The  Jam  says  :— 

"  (17)  After  leaving  this  home  [body]  a  virtuous  man  acquires  a 
still  better  place  and  body,  and  his  wisdom  constantly  increaseth^ 

''  (18)  The  dignity  of  his  wisdom  is  so  much  exalted  that  its 
mystery  cannot  be  explained  here. 

*'  (19)  But  if  a  man  is  an  evil*doer  or  an  idiot,  he  goes  into  the 
life  of  animals  and  suffers  various  miseries." 

Both  the  above  authorities  teach  probabilities  of  metempsychosis, 
of  man's  passing  not  only  into  animals,  but.  even  into  vegetable  and 
mineral  kingdoms.  This  view  is  considered  by  the  Parsi  as  Hindu, 
because  it  is  common  a^iong  them.  The  Greek  philosophy  of  the  Neo- 
platonists,  however,  teaches  the  same  thing.  We  read  in  the  Phasdrus 
that  "in  the  thousandth  year,  both  the  kinds  of  those  who  have  been 
judged,  returning  to  the  lot  and  election  of  a  second  life,  shall  each  of 
them  receive  a  life  agreeable  to  his  desire.  Here  also  the  human  soul 
shall  pass  into  the  l^fe  of  a  beast,  and  from  that  of  a  beast  again  into  a 
man,  if  it  has  first  been  the  soul  of  a  man.  For  this  soul  which  hath 
nisver  perceived  the  truth,  cannot  pass  into  the  human  form."  It  will 
be  observed  from'  the  above  pasjsages  that  both  PbcBdrns  and  .71m  agree 
in  one  point,  th^t  the  man's  soul  cannot  incarnate  in  the  body  of  an 
animal,  although  it  can  into  the  life  Of  an  animal.  A  note  explaining 
the  passage  cited' above  from  Phd3drus,  says  that  *'  we  must  not  under- 
stand by  this  that  the  soul  of  a  man  becomes  the  soul  of  a  brute  ;  but 
that  by  way  of  punishment  it  is  bound  to  the  soul  of  a  brute,  or  catried 
in  it,  just  as  demons  used  to  reside  in  our  souls."  Hence,  it  is  stated 
that  all  the  energies  of  the  rational  soul  are  perfectly  impeded,  and  its 
intellectual  eye  beholds  nothing^^ut  the  dark  and  tumtiltuous  phan* 
tasms  of  a  brutal  life.  The  event  oE  a  human  soul  incarnating  into  even 
the  life  of  an  animal  is  a  retrogression,  and  as  in  the  progressiye  state  of 
nature,  we  are  taught,  there  is  no  retrogression,  how  can  it  be  possible 
for  a  human  soul  to  take  such  a  downward  course  ?  It  seems  appar- 
rently  absurd.  But  the  retrogression  can  fae  understood  in  various 
ways  : — 

(1)  "  G.  R.  S.  M.»'  states  in  a  former  number  of  Vdhan,  that  "  H, 
P.  B.  teaches  that  such  a  transmigration  was  possible  at  a  certain  period 
of  evolution,  when  the  '  door '  from  the  animal  kingdom  into  the  human 
was  still  open,  but  that  it  is  no  longer  possible,  because  that  door  has 
long  been  closed,  for  our  evolution/' 
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It  is  possible,  therefore,,  thai  the  idea  of  metempsychosis  may  have 
come  dowu  to  as  traditioDally  without  ony  valid  explanation. 

(2)i  Another  explanation  can  be^thered  from  the  fapt  that  when 
a  man  Y^hose  soul  baa  been  degraded  to  such  a  state  that,  by  cootinn^d 
e^il  Karma  the  divine  thread  breaks  and  it  has  no  longer  any  harvest 
to  carry  to  the  divine  Triad  after  death,  the  animal-man  ^od  tl|e  xe- 
9)^ining  tattvas  go  to  help  the  economy  of  anjmal  nature  in  obedience 
to  the  law  of  affinity. 

(3i)    A  third  explanatioa  of  thQ  allusion  may  be  had  from  the.rnle 
that  while  a  man  chopses  evil  for  tb.e  sak^  of  evil — although  in  very  ra^e 
cases-  -he  sets  himself  in  opposition  to  the  current  of  evolution,  and 
gradually  wearing  himself  out,  incarnates  in  lower  and  lower  types  of 
life,  which  resemble  more  nearly  the  animal  than  the  divine  man« 
'       Hbwever  it  ma^  be,  we  have  allnsioos  regarding  the  doctrine  of 
reincarnation  in  at  least  soma  of  the  Zoroaatrian  books — if  we  da  not 
dw9Jir^Zoroaa,triaDi6i?i.  iuto  merely  a  iQw  eorap^.    A  certain  fragnpent, 
f^in^  vjivhich  is  preserved  tq  us  from  the  Greek  and  which  is  attributed 
t9,Qhaldean  Zoroaatrianisn»f  gives  us  aclearer  idea  about  the  reincama- 
tipjiof  tfbe  soul.     Walter  R.  Old^   while   writing  on/*  Zoroastrianism  " 
ijxihf^.Theoao^^hist  (Vol.  XV.,  No.  12)^  says:— *' In  the  Cha.Idean  sys- 
t^ip,  the  appi:oximation  of  i^n  ether^ftl  principle  is  capable  of  conferring 
tih^e  uature^  of  that  principle  9pon  it^  v^hiple,  foip  as  an  immortal,  princi- ., 
pie,  such  as  the  i^ational  soul,  needs  always  a  vehicle  in   which  it  may 
ete^n^lly  qxiati^itis  said  to,  confer  i^umortality  upop  so^h  vehicle  by 
fi^pi^jpoxi^atipni.    This,  vehicle  or  mind-bpdy  is  tiot  inanimation  itsplf,. 
bt^t  self-animated  fike  the  inferior  spuls,  such  as.  the  icratipnal  or  animal , 
^nj,  whipb  is.  called  the  image  of  the  rational.    Tbuaby  phantasy  or 
i^gination,  which  is. the  chief  faculty  of  its  vehicle,  the  rational  spn^lis, 
Gppti^iAally  jpined  to  it,  and  by   it  again  and^  again,  jpin^ed    to  mortal, 
bodies, which  it  seeks  by  affinity,  the   whole  being  unfolded  in  the, 
eoljlvQi^Lng  spirit  of  the  embryo,  and  th,ua    outl^orne  into  the  sphere  of 
the  earth." 

Ko  one  should  consider  that  th^.trne,  and  toa tire  Zoroastrianism  can 
be  foood  only  with  the  modern  i^arsia,  and  with  no  others.     It  is  an 
hiatoirical  fact  that  Zoroaatriapi3m  was  once  spread  far  and  wide  over, 
a  greater  portion  of  the  then  kuovirn,  world,  ayid  as  the  nation  was  divi- 
dad  into  various  brancheSf  why.  m^j-  not  the  other  mlions  bold  a  portien . 
of  the  same  whole  ?    It  ia  moat  probable ;  and  thecefere  the  modern  • 
Parats^  instead  of  compressing  their  limit  of  investigation,  shoaldi  become 
more  liberal  in.  theit  views  regarding  religious  research.    The  Pei^i^ii 
works  mentioned  above  have  not  been  taken   by  the  profane    students 
of  Zocoastrianiam  alone  in  support  of  their  viewsi  bat  by  the  orthodox 
^ig^  Priests  also,  who  have  often  quoted  these  works  as  Zoroastrian  in 
syappo^rt  of  their  doctrines,   whenever  opportanities  oflered  ;  why  then 
aboald  these  bediscarded  as  nourZoroastrian  on  this  particular  question  ? . 

»  N,  F.  BiLiuosiA* 
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WHAT  TOLSTOI  ir£EDS. 

f 

TO  those  who. have  fonnd  a  rational  explanation  of  life  atid  dieaib, 
who  have  no  disquieting  fears  regarding  their  fatore  stateof  extflt- 
enoe,  the  life  of  Tolstoi  becomes  an  interesting  i^tady.  In  him  we  see  a. 
great  aonl  struggling  to  reach  the  light.  With  &  courage  seldoka  found 
in  one  bom  to  luxury,  be  has  dared  to  give  up  all  the  comforts  of 
life  in  order  to  put  his  theories  into  practice.  He  has  lived  up  to  his 
gospel.  Mistaken  though  he  may  be  in  some  of  his  ideas^  he  has  given 
the  world  an  interesting  and  insttuctive  picture  ; — a  nobleman,  already 
fatttOQS  in  litetatnt*e,  dressed  li^e  a  peasant  in  coa^i^e,  r6ugh  garments, 
cobbling  his  owa  shoes,  refusing  to  cat  a  morsel  of  food  that  he  has  no^t 
earned  by  m4n*dal  labour.  Let  sociologists  criticise  his  teachings  and 
decide  whether  a  lover  of  the  poor  and  dowh-ti'odden  can  bes^t  help  his 
people  by  laying  aside  the  literary  weapons  lie  could  so  skilfully  use  in 
their  defense,  to  spend  his  time  doing  the  work  of  an  ignorant  peasant. 

But  it  is  not  Tolstoi  the  social  economist  but  Tolstoi  the  man,  who 
claims  our  cleepest  sympathy.  From  boyhood  he  has  been  a  dreamer  of 
morbid  dreams.  The  fear  and  hatred  of  death  has  darkened  his  life. 
Possossed  of  the  sweetest  and  tendert^st  love  for  Another  and  brother, 
their  early  death  seemed  to  open  aehamel  houseforhis  gloomy  thoughts 
during  alt  the  years  to  come.  Not  one '  8tinb(fatn  cain  penetrate  the'  datk« 
ness.     Look  at  his  own  account  of  the  death  of  this  bfc*6ther  :-^ 

**  On  September  2Dth,  he  died  literally  in  my  arms.  '  .  Nothing 
in  toiy  life  made  such  an  impression  on  me.  *  He  used  -  id  say  trtiiy  tha^ 
there  is  nothing  worse  than  death.  But  when  you  consider  sefiou^ly 
that  death  is  the  end  of  everything,  then  life  becomes  an  unmitigated 
evil.  What  profits  it  to  f^trive  and  cry  when  of  what  was  Nicholas 
Tolstoi  nothing  is  left  P  He  never  said  he  felt  the  approach  of  death  ; 
but  it  seems  to  me  he  watched  its  every  step,  and  knew  for  cer- 
tain, how  much  time  was  still  left.  A  few  minutes  before  his 
death  he  dozed,  and  suddenly  awaking,  whispered  witjii  bc^rroir, 
'  What  is  it  P'  It  was  that  he  saw  death,  this  falling  of  his  being 
inti>  nothingness;'  and  if  Ae' found*  nothing  .  t6  grasp,  what  shall 
I  find  P  Less  than  nothing.  And  of  course  neither  I  nor  any  one 
else  will  struggle  with  death  as  he  did.  To  the  last'  moment  iie  did 
not  give  himself  •  up  to  death,  did  everything  fo^  himself,  tried  to 
be  occupied,*  wrote,  asked  about  my  writings,  aitd  advised  me; 
but  all  this,  it  seemed  to  me,  he  was  doing  not  by  an  inner  tendency, 
but  on  principle.  Only  one  thing,  Nature,  was  left  to  the  end. 
On  the  eve  of  his  death,  he  went  into  his  room  and  through  weak- 
ness  fell  on  his  bed  near  the  window.  When  I  came  in  he  said, 
with  tears  in  his  eyes,  'How  happy  I  was  for  a  whole  hour!' From 
mrth  he  caifte— to  e^rth  h^  retaros.     .    .    ,    Dae  tbipg  only  is  left ;  a 
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dim  hope  that  somewhere  in  Nature,  a  part  of  which  yon  will  beconce 
in  the  earth,  there  will  be  something  left  and  found.  Every  one  who 
saw  his  last  moments  siid  how  wonderfully,  quietly  and  calmly  he  died  ; 
but  I  know  with  what  frightful  tortures,  for  not  a  single  feeling  escap- 
ed me.  A  thousand  times  I  repeat  to  myself '  Let  the  dead  bury  their 
dead,'  but  I  must  spend  the  strength  I  still  have  on  something  .  •  . 
You  cannot  langh  at  a  jest  you  are  weary  of ;  you  cannot  eat  when 
you  are  not  hungry.  What  is  the  use  of  everything  ?  To-morrow  will 
begin  all  the  tortnt*es  of  death,  with  the  unoleatiness  of  lies  and  self- 
deception,  and  will  end  in  nothingness.*'  ' 

This  is  not  an  isolated  instance.  Throughout  his  works  we  con- 
tinually find  '*  hatred  of  life,  the  mood  of  despair,  the  longing  for  death." 

For  this  sickness  of  heart,  this  agony  of  soul,  there  is  one  sovereign 
remedy, — Theosophy.  The  divine  justice  of  the  law  of  karma  would 
take  away  the  bitterness  of  his  resentment,  and  would  give  him  a 
happier  solution  of  the  problems  of  human  destiny.  The  twin  doctrine 
of  reincarnation  would  teach  him  that  even  for  an  unevolved  soul 
having  its  first  lessons  in  life's  schpol  there  is  promise  for  the  future. 
He  would  still  find  room  for  his  noble  altruism.  He  could  still  stand 
beside  his  suffering  brothers  and  encourage  them  to  bear  life's  bnrdeiDS 
with  patience. 

Contrast  with  Tolstoi's  morbid  view  of  death  some  of  the  utter- 
ances of  a  Theosophist  who  also  has  felt  the  sorrows  of  the  poor  and 
friendless,  whose  life,  like  his,  lias,  been  spent  in  alleviating  the  miseries 
of  her  suffering  fellow  beings  : — 

*'  Have  no  fear  of  death.  It  is  the  open  archway  which  lets  us  out 
to  rest  and  recreation  from  our  school,  before  we  re-enter  to  learn  our 
next  and  higher  scientific  lesson." 

*'  We  are  unborn,  undying^  constant,  changeless,  eterpal/' 

"  We  are  here  only  to  forge  the  insirnments  for  an  immortal  servide^ 
the  service  which  is  perfect  freedom."   ' ' 

"  Glear^eyed  love  can  leap  across  death's  abyss,  aci'oss  birth's  lethe 
stream,  and  find  and  clasp  its  own  unerringly,  though  new  and  alien 
form  be  casket  for  the  jewel- soul  it  knows," 

*'  Death  is  the  breaking  of  the  out- worn  form  which  has  become  a 
shackle,  not  a  helper." 

*'  Death  is  but  birth,  tjie  setting  free  of  life.  Death  is  the  greatest, 
of  all  earth's  illusions.     Life  is  continuous,  unbroken,  unbreakable." 

'*  Death  is  a  return  to  the  soul's  true  home,  the  passing  from  a 
prison  into  the  freedom  of  the  upper  air." 

S.  E.  Palmer. 
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'STAND  STILL" 

WE  \We  in  an  age  of  harrj  ;  we  race  abont  hither  and  thither;  we 
crowd  oar  hoars  with  manifold  occupations ;  of  our  amnsements 
and  relaxations  we  even  too  often  make  a  toil.  If  we  have  wealth  we 
are  restless  with  anxietj  abont  its  keeping  and  investment,  or  we  throw 
it  abont  in  that  eqaally  restless  seeking  for  enjoyment  which  mostly 
leads  to  satiety  and  ennui ;  if  we  are  poor  then  tgo  many  make  of  wealth 
their  idol  and  spend  their  lives  in  worshipping  the  golden  calf.  Mere 
ueless  expenditnre  of  energy  ?  By  no  means.  Throngh  it  all  the  sonl  is 
slowly  learning  and  growing  till  some  day  it  will  awaken  to  the  fact 
that  all  this  belongs  to  the  hoars  of  childhood,  when  movement, 
sotivity,  sensation,  fill  up  the  whole  of  oonsoionsness. 

Bat  such  papers  as  this  are  little  likely  to  fall  into  the  hands  of 
soch  soul-cbildren,  and  if  by  chanoe  they  do,  they  are  certain  to  be  cast 
aside  with  a  '*  pish/'  qualified  it  may  be  with  some  such  phrase  as^ 
'*  rotten  balderdash*** 

Still  there  are  not  a  few  children  of  older  growth  to  whom  in  some 
measure  there  cling  the  habits  of  the  child,  and  for  these  perchance 
some  snggestion  may  be  found  in  what  follows.  For  in  most  of  us  there 
lurks  more  of  the  child-ego  than  we  wot  of,  and  it  were  well  for  us  did 
we  know  and  realise  more  clearly  these  manifold  phases  of  our  nature 
that  oft  rule  us  quite  without  our  knowledge.  To  know  ourselves  is 
no  small  task,  and  the  first  step  towards    sach  knowledge   is   humility. 

It  is  nice,  undoubtedly,  to  feel  that  wo  are  working  hard,  to  have 
the  yiyid  keenness  of  activity,  to  throw  all  our  strength  into  our  work 
and  to  fill  every  hour  of  every  day  with  strenuous  effort.  Nay  more,  it 
is  right  and  necessary,  and  manifold  are  the  gains  tlierefrom  for  the 
growth  and  progress  of  the  man.  But  just  in  the  present  age,  there 
larks  perhaps  a  danger  here,  for  him  who  is  outgrowing  his  childhood — 
a  danger  the  more  subtle  because  all  our  modem  surroundings,  the 
atmosphere  we  live  in,  the  people  we  admire  and  look  up  to,  for  the 
iiiOit  part  all  press  us  forward  in  the  same  direction — that  of  the  per- 
peiaal  sending  forth  of  our  life,  our  minds,  our  hearts  into  the  outer, 
objective  worlds  of  the  senses — whether  subtle  or  gross, 

A  noeessary,  and  indispensable  stage  truly:  for  the  inertia  of 
Tamas  must  heeds  be  overcome  and  conquered  by  the  activity,  the  rapid 
vibration  and  motion  of  Elajas,  as  was  taught  long  ago  by  the  ancient 
sages,  ere  Satva,  harmony,  balance,  peace  and  power,  can  manifest 
itsetf. 

True  again  that  many  mistake  the  laziness  and  inactivity,  tho  irres« 
ponsfveness  and  slumber  of  Tamas  for  the  calm  and  peaceful  power  of 
Sttva;  though  a  moryient'o  open-eyed  observatioii  would  dispe)  the  error, 
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for  where  Satva  is  dominant,  there  efficiency,  effectiveness  and  perfec- 
tion in  all  action,  hoth  worldly  and  non*wor1d1y  are  to  he  found. 

Therefore,  it  is  not  without  nse  for  any  of  ns  to  '*  stand  still "  at  times. 
In  that  now  rather  neglected  hook,  **  Through  the  Gates  of  Gold," 
it  is  pointed  oat  that  this  standing  still  amid  all  tha  rush  and  tarmoil 
of  life  is  the  first  thing  which  man  mast  do  if  he  wonld  seek  to  enter  the 
diviner  life.  And  this  standing  still  means  the  steady-eyed  contempla- 
tion of  the  life  around  us,  including  our  own'outgoirg  activity  and  a  de- 
liberate, calm,  unflinching  estimation  of  its  value  in  terras  of  ^'  real  satis- 
faction.*' That  is  as  measured  by  the  sense  of  lasting  peace  and  satis- 
faction which  we  find  to  remain  in  our  hearts  at  such  moments  as  the 
result  of  our  activity  and  effort.  Man  mast  judge  in  such  moments  not 
by  any  conventional  or  traditional  standaixls,  not  by  the  precepts  of  re- 
ligion or  the  texts  of  a  copy  boolc,  still  less  by  the  standards  current 
aroand  him  among  his  associates,  bat  wholly  and  solely  by  the  con- 
sciousness, ns  he  actoally  finds  it,  in  his  own  heart,  when  thus  he  stands 
still  amid  life  and  qaestions  the  divine  depths  within  him. 

And  what  if  he  find  but  little  of  satisfaction  there  ?  Shall  he  seek 
a  monastery  or  ran  away  to  a  jangle  ?  Not  so  will  he  find  greater  peace 
or  keener  satisfaction.  Bather  let  him  work  on,  as  energetically  as 
ever,  but  with  a  new  motive  :  to  quicken  and  stimulate  the  divine  life 
within  him  by  clearing  away  the  barriers  and  obstacles,  built  of  selfish- 
ness in  any  of  its  innumerable  forms,  raised  by  passions,  desires  and  all 
the  defects  and  weaknesses  of  his  natare  which  impede  and  di^n  the 
shining  forth  of  that  life.  And  for  this  great  task,  the  active  life  of  the 
world  is  the  one  and  only  fitting  field. 

But  not  once  only  must  he  thus*''  stand  still*'  in  himself.  Daily,  nay 
many  times  a  day  let  him  thus  command  silence,  and  st«nd  still  before 
his  own  heart,  judging  his  life  and  the  values  of  all  he  does  in  the  light 
that  comes  from  thence.  Slowly  and  by  degrees,  this  will  grow  into  his 
habitual  attitade,  and  hQ  will  find  himself  standing  as  it  were  still,  calm 
and  peaceful  amid  all  the  toil  and  moil  of  the  most  active  life,  till  gra- 
dually it  loses  all  hold,  all  attracting,  binding  power  upon  him  and  be 
stands  free  and  erect  amid  its  surging  waves. 

Ah,  how  simple  it  all  sounds  in  words  ;  bat  alas  !  how  infinitely  dif- 
ficult to  accomplish  perfectly  ! 

If  so  difficult  why  then  attempt  the  tasH  ?  Because  you  must.  None 
is  drawn  <o  make  the  attempt  until  within  him  the  soul  stifs  and  quick- 
ens, seeking  the  real  life  behind  these  shadows  ;  and  heavy  indeed  is 
the  fate  of  him  who  hangs  back  when  once  his  ear  has  caught  the  sum- 
mons. For  to  him  comes  satiety  with  its  grisly  emptiness,  weariness  of 
heart,  sickness  of  soal  and  utter  disgust.  And  when  he  tnms  \o  seek 
the  height  within,  behold  his  own  choice  has  made  the  road  yet  harder 
for  his  feet  to  travel. 

Failure,  stumblings  and  many  a  fall  all  are  sure  to  encounter  who 
seek  to  tread  the  path  ;  but  none  is  more  to  be  pitied  than  he  who  turns 
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back  from  the  effort  or  who  barkens  nob  to  the  divine  voice  within  when 
once  its  accents  have  reached  his  ears. 

A  Wayfareb. 


THOUGHTS  ON  THE  BHAGAVAD  GI'TA'. 

THE    third   division   of  principles  which   we  find  mentioned  in  the 
Bhagavad  QitA  is  met  with  in  the  42nd  verse  of  the  third  chapter. 

The  organs  (indriyas)  are  higher  (para);  higher  than  the  organs  is  the 
manas ;  higher  than  the  manaa  is  the  bnddhi  ;  what  is  higher  than  the 
buddhi  is  the  Atman  (Pnriisha),  42,  III.  This,  in  fact,  is  a  different  group- 
ing of  the  principles  mentioned  in  the  seventh  chapter,  and  treated 
before.  The  organs  here  are  the  five  powers  of  sensation  and  the  five 
powers  of  action,  not  the  gross  organs  of  action.  The  indrijas,  says  tho 
verse,  are  higher.  This  evidently  means  that  there  is  something  on  this 
side  the  indriyas  than  which  they  are  higher.  Tliat  something  can  be 
nothing  but  the  stmrilpa  with  its  gross  covering.  The  word  **  higher,'^  in 
the  translation  of  the  above  verse,  stands  for  the  Sanskrit  para.  Now  the 
great  commentator,  Sri  Saukaracharya,  gives  a  peculiar  connotation 
to  this  word,  both  here,  and  in  his  commentary  of  verses  10th  and  11th 
of  the  3rd  Yalli  of  the  Kathopanishad.  He  says  that  the  indriyas  are 
higher  than  the  gross  body  because  they  are  more  subtile,  stand  inside, 
pervade  them,  etc.  Anandagiri,  the  glossator  of  Sankara's  commentary, 
Bays  "  by  the  word  'e/c'  is  to  be  taken  causality,  etc'* 

In  the  commentary  of  verses  10th  and  11th  of  the  3rd  Valli  of  the 
game  Upanishad  we  find  the  great  commentator  saying  : — 

*  The  indriyas  are  (here)  the  gross  (objects)  ;  those  that  give  birth 
to  these  their  effects,  for  the  purpose  of  manifesting  themselves,  are  the 
drthas  (real  objects)  higher  than  them — {i,  e.)  subtile,  large  and  individu* 
alizinq  selves*  The  idea  of  the  word  para  (higher),  then,  is  subtile^ lB^ge> 
and  individualizing  self  ;  and  it  is  also  indicated  in  the  above  quotation 
that  the  higher  principles  are  the  causes  of  the  lower  ones.  We  learn 
thus  from  the  Gita  that  the  powers  of  sensation  and  action  are  subtler 
than  the  gross  appearances  of  the  universe  ;  they  give  birth  to  them  as 
their  effects  ;  they  sustain  them  ;  they  pervade  them,  and  are  inside  them. 
This  in  fact  is  the  relation  of  the  immediately  higher  principle  to  the 
immediately  lower.  This  verse  tolls  us  the  following  story  in  a  tabular 
form: — 

Sthula    \  J 

Svarupa.  )  ' 

Pervading,   living  in-"^, 
side,    the    individualizing  }-     Indriyas*  Hi 

selves — causes  of  No.  I,    J 
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Pervading,   living  in-^ 
Bide,     the     individualizing  (      •>  jjv  •  ttt 

selves-manses  of  No.  8  and  (     ^°^^'»'-  ^Y- 

hence  of  2  and  1  also*  ) 

Do.      of    No.     4^ 

and   therefore  of  J-     A'tman  or  Parusha.  V. 

all.  J 

Now  what  is  the  meaning  of  the  word  mnnas  here.  It  does  not  mean 
the  piinciplo  of  individaality  (Ahaiik&ra).  Sri  Sankara  defines  it  as  tlie 
principle  o^  ideation — that  which  makes  and  unmakes  the  ideal  moulda 
of  the  ohjectivo  universe  (SankaJpa  Vikalpdtma).  This  is  the  lower 
manas  of  the  S&nkhyas,  otherwise  known  as  one  of  the  eleven  indriyas  of 
that  school  of  philosoj)hy.  That  being  the  case,  the  word  buddhi  here 
roust  be  taken  to  stand  for  both  the  principles  ofMaJiai  tatva  BXidAhankdra. 
It  might  be  translated  here  as  the  {ndividuaUzing  will  to  know  and  tcill 
to  ^c,  or,  shortly,  individual  will.  The  object  of  this  division  appears  from 
the  preceding  verses  of  the  Bhagavad  GitA.  Sri  Krishna  wishes  Arjana 
,to  understand  that  the  K&raarupa,  or  desire,  acting  through  the  powers 
of  sensation,  action,  ideation  and  individual  will  leads  the  Purusha  to 
act  viciously  (verses  39  and  40  of  chap.  III).    Says  he : — 

"0  Arjuna,  this  desire  (Kamarupa),  ever  the  enemy  of  the 
wise,  never  fulfilled,  never  satisfied— covers  away  his  wisdoni."    39,  III. 

'*  It  lives  in  the  powers  of  action  and  sensation  (indriyas),  id«aiion 
(manas)  and  individual  will  (baddhi).  Having  covered  away  wiadcMn, 
it  makes  the  Purusha  forget  (the  purpose  of  life)."  40,  III. 

The  individual  will  (Buddhyalianklira)  persists  in  the  maintaining 
of  individuality,  the  manas  goes  on  ideating,  the  powers  of  fiftnsation 
sense  on,  and  the  powers  of  action  never  cease  to  act  according  to  the 
very  laws  of  their  being.  So  far  it  is  all  right.  This  process 
must  go  on  in  order  to  fulfill  the  purpose  of  life— the  attnin. 
ment  of  Moksha  thi*ongh  the  gathering  in  of  the  experience 
of  the  phenomenal  world.  The  knowledge  of  the  phenomenal 
world,  from  the  gross  appearances  up  to  the  buddhi,  must  precede  the 
attainment  of  omniscient  wisdom,  and  consequent  Uoksha,  by  the 
monad.  But  what  is  that  which  checks  this  onward  march  of  the 
Purusha  ?  Desiret  says  Sri  Krishna.  There  is  a  very  narrow  way 
between  the  birth  of  desire  and  the  attainment  of  wisdom.  In  the 
words  of  the  Kathopanisliad  it  is  as  fine  and  sharp  as  the  edge  of  a 
razor  ;  it  is  very  difficult  to  pass  on.  But  for  constant  watch  and  effi- 
cient guidance  the  chances  are  more  powerful  towards  falling  into  the 
pit  of  desire.  Consciousness  c6ming,  as  it  must,  into  contact  with  the 
gross  phenomena  of  the  universe  is,  so  to  say,  for  the  time  saturated  with 
those  appearances.  By  the  working  of  the  universal  law  of  habituation 
(VasanA)  these  phenomena  become  part  and  parcel  of  the  self.  Then 
comes  in  the  resistance  which  habits  of  the  inind  always  offer  to  the 
entrance  therein  of  new  knowledge.  This  resistance  to  new  knowl- 
edg^e,  and  the  tendency  to  stick  to  what  is  already  familiar,  is  desii^t 
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*Anyadeva  sreyah  anyad  uta  preyah,*  says  ihe  Kathopantshad. 
'  The  good  is  something  else,  and  the  pleasing  something  else.'  The 
tendency  to  stick  by  habit  to  what  has  akready  been  gained  is  pleasing. 
Tbia  in  fact  is  tbe  feeling  of  pleasure.  The  contrary  tendency  to  leave 
behind  what  has  already  been  gained,  and  gain  more  and  more  know- 
ledge is  the  good.  The  former  tendency  is  the  mother  of  desire.  The  latter 
leads  to  tbe  attainment  of  wisdom.  Evidently  the  former  tendency  is 
ininucal  to  tbe  latter.    Id  the  words  of  the  Bhagavad  Gtt&, 

'  Desire  is  the  enemy  of  the  wise.' 

This,  however,  later.  What  we  have  now  to  see  is  whether  the 
principles  of  the  universe  and  of  man,  mentioned  in  the  Bhagavad  Gtt&, 
have  been  shown  to  be  real  and  not  imaginary.  The  foTTowing  is  a 
tahalar  view  of  all  the  three  divisions  of  these  principles  met  with  in 
the  Bhagavad  Gita. 

I  IT.  III. 

1.     Pamsha-prakriti  or     1.     Purashottama.  J.     Xtnran. 

Pttmshottama. 

f    JfcS&ra  !  ^'     Akshara  Pnrnsha.   2.     Bnddhi. 

4.  Manas  and  Indriyas.^  ^'     Manas. 
«i      T»i»A4tr&o                                                                ^'     Indriyas. 

5.  xaiwDauras.  I3    Kshora  Purusha.    fb.    Tanm&tras. 


6.  SvwApa.  I  ^6.    Svariipa, 

7.  SihMa.  J  [7.    StRnh. 

The  reality  of  the  seven  principles  is  sh^wn  by  ordinary  analysis  as 
stated  in  tbe  first  and  second  articles  on  the  subject.  The  world  that 
we  have  before  ns  must  have  all  these  principles  behind  to  explain  its 
appearance.  It  is  a  matter  of  ordinary  observation  that  every  gross 
material  on  the  face  of  our  earth  pass;es  through  five  states— the  solid, 
the  liquid,  the  igneoos,  the  gaseoos  and  the  Ak&sic.  The  mast  ordinazy 
expermeni  by  the  help  vt  which  this  pbenomeDon  cav  be  stndied,  is 
available  in  the  most  ordineory  substance,  water.*.  Water  is  known  id 
the  solid  state  as  ice.  Its  ordinary  Bl{iie  is  liquid.  As  you  begin  to 
heat  it,  yea  have  steam,  which  is  moce  rarefied  thfA  liquid,  hot  which  is 
not  yet  gas  proper.  This  is  the  igneous  state  o£  water,  the  state  of 
visible  gas%  Higher  up  is  that  state  of  water-vapour,  whicli  is  pure  gas. 
Higher  up  is  the  Ak&sic  state  or  the  state  of  entire  Ihtency  of  the  phy- 
sical state  of  any  substance.  Take  any  substance  in  its  solid  state. 
Heat  it.  With  the  entrance  of  a  certain  amount  of  heat,  which  varies 
with  every  substance,  the  state  of  its  solidity  becomes  latetrt ;  add  more 
heat  and  its  liquidity  also  becomes  latent,  and  you  havethw  sam^s  sub* 
stance  as  steam,  that  is,  in  its  igneous  stbte.  Heat  it  stilt  more,  and  tihe 
st3am  disappears.  The  substance  has  passed  into*  the  purely  gaseous 
state.  If  this  be  heated  sufficiei^tly  it  will  entirely  pass  out  of  tfhe 
gaseous  state.  But  such  a.  degree  of  heat  is  pephaf»  impossible  t^  ob- 
tain on  this  planet.    I'he  pheooaienoo  of  latent  heat  ie  however  suffici* 
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ent  t-o  prove  thai  there  is  such  a  thing  as  the   Akasic  state  of  all   the 
forces  and  the  material  states  of  the  univerfe* 

This  is  plain  enongh.  Bat  for  the  purpose  df  showing  the  trnth  of 
the  philosophy  of  the  principles  embodied  in  the  above  quotations  of  the 
Bbagavad  Gitft,  the  yet  plainer  fact  that  all  matter  passes  through  at  least 
three  states  of  existence  is  sufficient.  That  a  certain  element  or  componnd 
substance  is  capable  of  passing  through  more  states  than  one,  means  that 
that  element  or  substance  is  possessed  of  as  many  forces  remaining  there- 
in in  the  latent  or  potent  state,  as  the  case  may  be,  for  the  time  being. 
Cold  is  really  negative  heat  It  is  not  different  in  its  nature.  That  any- 
thing is  capable  of  receiving  heat  or  any  other  force  into  itself,  means 
that  it  is  in  a  negative  condition  as  compared  with  the  present  source  of 
heat  or  other  force.  In  other  words  that  force  is  already  present  in 
the  substance  although  in  its  negative  phase.  There  is  only  a  differ- 
ence of  degree  between  power  and  capacity.  Every  force  exists  every- 
where in  different  degrees.  In  some  places  it  manifests  itself  as  power, 
in  others  as  capacity.  Hence  the  fact  that  every  chemical  sub- 
stance has  the  capacity  of  .  existing  at  different  time?  in  more 
states  than  one,  goes  distinctly  to  show  that  every  gross  chemical 
substance  is  really  a  compound  of  as  many  different  material  states,  or 
we  may  say  forces,  for  force  is  really  only  a  state  of  matter,  in  a  higher 
condition.  Hence  is  every  chemical  element  really,  composed  of  five 
tanma'tra's — Sabdatanm&tr&,  the  soniferous  ether ;  Sparsa-tanmat^,  the 
tangiferouB  ether ;  B{kpa-tanmatrS.,the  luminiferous  ether ;  Basa-tanm&tra 
the  gustiferous  ether,  Oandha-tanmfttrft,  odoriferous  ether.  Every  chemi- 
cal atom  is  a  compound  of  five  descriptions  of  ethereal  minima  in  vary- 
ing proportions* 

We  learn  then  the  following  truths  from  the  above  tei^hings  of 
the  Bbagavad  Q\iL 

1.  The  gross  body  of  man  as  we  see  it,  must  .have^*  and  ha6|  behind 
it,  a  subtile  cdunterpart,  known  as  the  Svarupa  or  sotQetiraes  as  the 
Linga  sartra^  the  astral  body,  the  subtile  body,  &c.  < 

2.  This  subtile  body  is  composed  of  five  tanmatr&s  and  ten  indi  iyas, 
i.  e.,  five  ethers  functioning  as  objective  and  instrumental  appearances, 

3.  The  mould  which  is  supplied  to  these  tanmatras  and  indriyas 
in  which  the  Svartipa  is  cast,  comes  from  mauas,  the  principle  of  idea- 
tion, the  eleventh  indriya  of  the  Sankhyas. 

4.  The  power  which  sets  the  ideating  agency  (manas)  into  motion 
is  the  individual  will,  Buddhyahctnkdro,  It  is  sometimes  customary  to 
speak  of  these  prinoiples  also  as  the  indriyas  and  thus  raisQ  the 
number  of  organs  (indriyas)  to  thirteen.  When  this  is  done,  the 
Purusha,  alone  (the  conscious  entity)  is  spoken  of  as  the  spirit.  The 
individual  will  is  called  the  Akshara  Purusha, 

5.  The  experiences  of  man  consist  in  the  changing  states  of  the 
principle  of  ideation  (manas)    and  the  lower  principles.    The  Budkya* 
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hank&ra  or  individoal  will  preserves  these  experiences,  and  tfae  forces 
for  fatare  evolatloo  generated  by  past  experiences.  The  BudhyahanMra, 
therefore,  is  tlie  immortal  sool  of  man.  It  really  creates  tlf«  lower 
Drinciples  and  bodies,  and  can  exist  without  them.  The  Budhyahonhdra 
(individual  will)  is  called  immortal  becanse  it  accompanies  the  Parusha 
in  all  its  pilgrimages  np  to  Nirv&na,  when  it  really  expands  into  omni- 
science and  oramipotence,  and  thus  having  left  no  purpose  for  further 
ftction  is  practically  still,  and  leaves  the  Purusha  free  from  all  connec* 
tion  with  the  products  of  Prakriti. 

•  Bama  Prasad.  . 


THE  TELEPHONE. 
An  Object  Lesson  on  Prayer. 

MAN  ha.s,  by  patient  investigation,^  discovered  many  of  the  secrets  of 
science  ;  and  among  these  wondrous  forces  of  Nature  which  he  has 
leamefY  to  control,  none  are  rendering  more  efficient  service  to  humanity 
than  the  marvellous  electric  system,  by  means  of  which  distant  peoples 
are  united  in  one  great  circuit  of  swift  and  certain  communication. 

The  popular  telephone,  only  an  example  of  this  mighty  energy,  has 
already  become  established  as  a  domestic  institution,  almost  indispens- 
able to  onr  daily  business.  And  by  means  of  the  private  wire,  every 
household  in  onr  cities  may  now  join  in  the  benefit  of  immediate  inter- 
course with  its  distant  friends.  Indeed,  so  familiar  have  we  all  become 
with  this  trusty  messenger,  that  we  can  hardly  realise  that  it  is  scarcely 
twenty  years  since  it  was  discovered. 

Yet,  its  very  simplicity  and  efficiency  depend  upon  the  carefol 
observance  of  certain  well  defined  conditions  : — First,  there  must  be  the 
cooducting  wire,  stretched  or  laid  down  between  the  points  of  communi- 
cation, and  perfectly  insulated  from  contact  with  any  other  conductor. 
Next,  each  end  of  the  wire  must  be  supplied  with  a  correctly  adjusted 
instrumen.t  for  receiving  and  transmitting  ;  and  these  must  ngaiji  be 
actDated  at  each  terminus,  by  a  small  battery,  the  poles  of  which  maB^ 
be  80  connected  as  to  form  a  complete  circuit,  through  the  line  wire,  the 
instruments,  and  a  return  or  earth -wire. 

In  adjusting  the  apparatus  it  is  necessary  to  see  tiiat  every  point  af, 
metallic  contact  is  perfectly  clean  and  close.  These  snrfnces  mast  be 
polished  with  great  care,  for  any  dirt  or  corrosion  between  them  will 
most  effectually  cut  off  all  communication.  Any  defect  in  the  insulation 
of  the  wire,  or  the  contact  of  cross- wires  or  other  obstruction,  will 
either  rupture  the  current^  deflect  the  message,  or  make  a  short  circuit 
through   the  earth  without  reHching  the  distant  receiver. 

When  these  few  conditions  are  perfectly  maintained,  it  is  really 
wonderful  how  easy  it  is  to  converse  with  distant  friends,  to  recognise 
the  tones  of  their  voices,  and  to  feel  that  ^he  absent  are  for  tl^e  ipopi^i)^, 
present  close  beside  us. 
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As  disfai'bing  noises  often  make  it  difficult  to  bear  tfarongbthe 
telephone,  it  is  now  quite  ottstomary  for  bnsinois  people  to  oncloBe  tbeir 
instrtinientB  in  a  little  closet  or  offioe,  so  that  tbej  may  be  able  to  bear 
distinctly,  and  to  speak  witboot  interruptioo* 

A  telephone  operator,  by  using  a  pair  of  terminals,  can  close  bis  ean 
to  every  otb^  soond,  and  tbea  bear  distinctly  even  the  faintest  whisper 
from  his  wire. 

A  system  of  telephonic  commanication,  similar  to  that  which  man 
has  only  jnst  develope<l,  has  been  in  operation  between  Heaven  and  earth 
ever  since  the  first  prayer  breathed  by  roan  was  heard  and  answered  by 
his  Father— God. 

The  bareaa  of  this  system  has  always  been  open  free  to  all,  and 
every  applicant  can  h«ve  without  cost,  his  own  private  wire  and  instru* 
ment  directly  attached,  simply  by  complying  with  certain  conditions. 
Tet,  strange  to  say,  such  advantages,  so  geuaroasly  offered,  have  been 
bat  rarely  exercised. 

Some  of  those  for  whose  special  benefit  it  is  established,  even  go 
so  far  as  to  deny  the  possibility  of  any  sncli  means  of  communication, 
while  many  others  will  not  trouble  themselves  to  learn  bow  to  nse  it 
effectively. 

Many  failures  constantly  occur,  in  eonsequence  of  ignorance,  con- 
ceit or  neglect;  but  when  once  the  conditions  have  been  carefully  ful- 
filled, the  blessings  of  intercourse  will  most  certainly  flow  from  Ood, 
to  guide,  instruct  and  comfort  man. 

Our  connecting  wire  is  tbat  wondrous  cord  of  Love,  stretched 
between  Heaven  and  earth  by  Christ,  when  He  made  the  atone-ment 
between  God  and  mian.* 

Its  strength  and  endurance  have  been  thoroughly  tested,  and  a  well- 
known  expert  lias  given  his  certificate  in  these  words :— • 

**  For  1  am  persuaded  that  neither  death  nor  life  ;  nor  angels,  nor 
principalities,  nor  po^vers ;  nor  things  present,  nor  things  to  ooaie ; 
nor  height,  nor  depth,  nor  any  other  creature,  shall  be  able  to  separate 
us  from  the  Love  of  God  which  is  in  Christ  Jesus  our  Lord." 

The  insulation  of  our  end  of  this  wire  is  to  be  our  special  care,  and 
to  avoid  the  possibilities  of  a  ^*  short  circuit  **  we  innst  see  that  it  is 
carefully  protected  from  all  cross-wires,  or  other  intervening  objects. 
That  iH,  if  we  would  us^e  tliis  menns  of  approach  to  'our  Father  in 
Heaven,'  we  must  first  see  that  all  selfish  desires  and  disturbing  thoug^hts 
are  carefully  shut  out,  and  all  opposing  interests  effectually  cut  off. 

We  must  look  well  to  our  **  points  "  to  see  that  the  contacts  are 
close  and  clean. 

Perfect  confidence  and  trust  are  necessary  to  ensure  a  perfect 
contact,  and  purity  of  heart  and  purpose  will  alone  preserve  it  fi«om 
corrosion. 

*  Other  MaBtera  and  Ayat&r&s  had,  we  think,  previously  taught  the  same  grea|i 
lewpn  <md  showed  how  to  eatablish  the  9t^me  oonnectioD.— I^d.  iiot^. 
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The  '  energy  of  the  Will '  is  the  battery  which  we  have  to  snpply 
and  keep  in  working  order  at  our  end  of  the  line.  It  mnst  be  steady 
aQd  earnest,  resolnte  and  persistent,  strong  and  deteirmined ;  and  more 
than  all,  it  mnst  be  in  harmony  with  the  Divine  Will  which  supplies  the 
great  working  power  at  the  distant  end. 

To  secure  this  perfect  harmony,  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that 
the  poles  of  the  battery  are  correctly  conpled  to  the  connecting  wires* 
The-positive,  emanating  from  the  Divine,  mast  join  up  to  the  negative 
in  ourselves  and  again  the  positive  in  our  own  wills  mnst  connect  with 
the  earth- wire,  and  through  that  again    with  the  Divine. 

If  joined^in  this  order,  the  current  will  flow  without  interruption, 
in  its  proper  course,  from  God  to  us,  through  us  again  to  our  fellow- 
men,  and  thus  it  will  return  to  God. 

The  great  secret  of  successful  intercourse  lies  in  the  maintenance  of 
a  proper  condition  of  the  battery  of  the  Will.  While  our  thoughts  are 
active  and  positive  toward  God,  the  current  cannot  enter;  but  when 
our  minds  are  receptive  and  negative,  the  divine  influence  can  reach  our 
inmost  soul,  and  the  whispering  of  the  heavenly  message  will  be 
distiDctly  heard. 

But  alas!  one  of  the  most  frequent  causes  of  failure  occurs  right 
here,  for  bow  often  we  attempt  to  reverse  the  divine  order,  and  join 
(mr  positive  pole  to  the  heavenly  line  and  our   negative,  to  the  earth. 

For,  in  our  prayers,  some  of  us  ofttimes  presume  to  instruct  the 
Almighty  Father,  and  to  desire  every  possible  (and  often  impossible) 
favour  for  ourselves,  quite  ignoring  our  positive  relation  toothers 
whose  needs  are  often  more  pressing  than  our  own. 

Thus,  when  the  pharasee  of  the  parable  uses  the  positive  pole  and 
thanks  God  that  he  is  so  much  better  than  others,  his  prayer  passes 
not  beyond  the  sound  of  his  voice  ;  while  the  publican,  who  uses  the 
negative  pole,  sends  his  cry  to  heaven,  whence  it  is  immediately 
answered  by  a  message  of  comfort  and  help. 

Of  equal  importance  with  the  heaven-line,  is  the  earth-wire — that 
bond  of  Brotherly  Love  which  was  instituted  by  Christ  himself. 

The  obli(;ation  it  involves,  includes  mutual  help  and  service,  person- 
al devotion,  and  self-sacrifice. 

The  necessity  for  this  relationship  is  most  earnestly  enforced  by 
the  divine  Teacher  in  His  familiar  precepts,  His  peerless  example  and 
His  own  fearless  sacrifice. 

Observe,  that  this  wire  is  not  to  be  insulated,  but  it  must  make 
dose  contact  with  the  world  in  which  we  live,  so  that  all  the  blessings 
which  we  receive  may  flow  out  again  in  works  of  charity  and  love. 

There  will  be  no  room  left  for  thought  of  self  in  our  prayers,  when 
once  we  realise  that  our  relationship  and  onr  obligations  must  make  ua 
one  with  God's  great  family,  ere  the  line  can  be  open  to  us  for  heavenly 
communion.  For  the  Master  Himself  has  said,  '^  First  be  reconciled  to 
thy  brother  and  then  come  and  offer  thy  gift." 
4 
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This  earth  connection  tha3  conveys  the  current  back  to  its  source, 
and  it  is  the  only  way  by  which  it  can  return  ;  therefore  our  devotion 
must  be  expressed  in  action,  and  our  love  iu  labour. 

Every  tribute  of  praise  or  thanksgiving  which  we  would  render  as 
our  homage  to  heaven,  must  be  bestowed  upon  the  children  of  earth,  and 
if  we  would  seek  God  Himself,  we  shall  most  surely  find  Him  by  minis- 
tering to  the  necessities  of  our  suffering  brethren. 

The  telephone  is  not  complete  without  the  receiver  and  the  trans- 
mitter ;  and  as  the  perfect  construction  and  careful  maintenance  of  this 
part  of  the  apparatuses  to  be  a  vital  part  of  our  daily  duty,  the  distinct- 
ness with  which  oar  messages  are  heard  will  depend  entirely  upon 
ourselves. 

The  transmitter  which  we  must  apply  is  faith,  and  the  receiver  is 
patience. 

Very  implicit  directions  have  been  given  for  our  guidance  tn  using 
and  adjusting  appliances  so  delicately  sensitive  and  so  highly  import- 
ant. 

We  are  commanded  to  **  Ask  in  faith,"  and  to  "  Wait  in  patience"  ; 
to  speak  boldly  and  distinctly,  without  doubt  or  hesitation,  and  we  are 
assured  on  the  highest  authority,  that  the  accomplishment  of  our  desire, 
and  the  answer  to  our  prayer,  will  depend  upon  the  purity  and  intensify 
of  the  faith  which  we  employ. 

When  all  our  apparatus  is  complete,  it  will  be  then  necessary  to 
obey  the  Master's  injunction,  **  Bnt«r  into  thy  closet  and  shut  the  door.'' 
And  here,  we  must  close  our  ears  with  the  double  terminals — secrecy  and 
silence— and  when  all  tumult  is  hushed,  and  all  feverish  anxiety  is 
allayed,  we  shall  presently  hear  the  gentle  whisper  of  the  '^  still  'small 
voice,"  and  realise  with  unspeakable  joy,  our  nearness  to  the  Father 
and  our  oneness  with  Him. 

When  through  this  medium,  we  recognise  our  Father's  voice  calling 
us  by  name,  we  shall  instantly  lose  all  thought  of  self  in  an  earnest 
desire  to  learn  His  will,  to  keep  His  commandments,  and  to  follow  the 
guidance  of  His  spirit,  through  the  path  of  duty  into  the  **  Way  of 
Life." 

If  we  only  realised  that  we  could  by  this  means  be  placed  in 
immediate  and  constant  communication  with  the  divine  source  o!  life 
and  power,  what  a  reformation  it  would  work  in  our  ideas  of  prayer. 

Instead  of  being  regarded  as  a  formal  and  periodical  exercise,  it 
would  become  to  us  a  priceless  privilege ;  for  instead  of  mournfally. 
bewailing  our  nnworthiness  and  sin,  we  should  repeat  the  message  of 
reconciliation,  and  work  with  delight  to  transform  this  sin-stricken  world 
into  an  earthly  heaven,  radiant  with  the  blessings  of  love,  joy  and 
peace. 

With  the  full  assurance  that  we  have  been  adopted  as  children  into 
God's  great  family,    we  will    not  again  appear  before  Him  as  crim^nal^ 
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pleading  for  mercy  ;  but  ivill  rejoice  to  seek  some  wandering  brother,  and 
lead  him  home  to  oar  Father  s  love. 

Made  heirs  to  the  wealth  of  worlds,  shall  we  ask  'oar  Father'  for 
personal  favours  ;  when  as  the  almoners  of  God's  great  bounty  we  may 
distribute  to  the  poor  and  needy,  the  riches  of  His  love  P 

In  the  confidence  of  our  alliance  with  that  Almighty  Power  who 
in  His  strength  can  comfort  the  sorrowing,  help  the  weak  and  raise  the 
fallen,  dare  we  complain  of  weakness  7 

Entrusted  with  a  royal  embassage,  we  will  not  humble  ourselves 
as  slaves  ;  bub  gladly  accepting  the  divine  commission,  let  us  manfully 
fight  against  tyranny,  cruelty  and  wrong,  and  carry  to  the  captive  and 
oppressed,  the  message  of  liberty,  pardon  and  peace. 

Bathed  in  the  sunshine  of  divine  love  we  cannot  ask  for  alight 
DpoD  our  path  alone,  when  it  may  be  our  privilege  to  reflect  the 
heavenly  radiance  into  the  dark  places  of  the  earth,  and  to  banish  terror 
from  the  hearts  of  those  who  are  lost  in  darkness  and  in  doubt. 

Having  once  experienced  the  delights  which  flow  from  constant 
ioteixx)urse  we  shall  nover  again  be  satisfied  with  occasional  prayer, 
but  united  in  the  great  circuit  of  loving  fellowship  we  will  let  the 
divine  life  flow  without  interruption  through  our  being;  inspiring 
every  thought  and  act  with  loving  purpose,  until  we  attain  to  the 
perfect  happiness  of  perfect  harmony,  and  can  live  in  the  divine  ideal 
of  prayer,  and  with  every   heart-beat,  say,  "  Thy  will  be  done." 

J*  Martin. 


THE  CONDITIONS  OF  RESIDENCE  AT  HEADQUARTERS. 

AS  moro  and  more  applications  are  being  made  by  persons  who  wish 
to  take  up  residence  at  Adyar  and  as  one  has  at  this  time  of 
writing  actually  come  from  Northern  Europe  and  asked  to  be  taken  in, 
without  preliminary  warning  or  correspondence,  the  President-Founder 
thinks  it  will  serve  a  useful  purpose  if  he  publishes  tii  the  Theosophist 
the  text  of  his  reply  to  a  letter  from  South  Afnca,  just  received.  If 
the  possible  future  school  of  occult  training  were  established,  with  its 
teacher  and  accommodations  for  pupils,  more  of  these  seekers  after  the 
higher  training  might  be  admitted  ;  but  under  present  circumstances  it 
is  simply  impracticable  to  enlarge  the  little  gi'dup  who  are  working,  and 
studying  at  Adyar. — Ed. 

"  Your  letter  is  worthy  of  most  serious  consideration.  *  *  *  No 
man  who  loves  his  fellows  and  wonld  be  glad  to  help  them  to  rise 
above  the  low  level  of  the  animal  nature  and  aspire  to  a  spiritual 
ideal,  could  listen  unmoved  to  the  cry  of  a  suffering  soul  coming 
to  him  from  the  far  dist^ince  and  asking  fi)r  help.  Your  case  is  identi*- 
cal  with  that  of  thousands  :  a  gleam  of  light  shines  in  upon  you  and 
you  suddenly  have  a  glimpse  of  your  own  degrading  surroundings ; 
you  wish  to  abandon  the  world  and  take  up  the  life  of  contemplative 
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asceticism.  Now  such  sndden  impulsea  should  always  be  roost  carefollj 
Btadied  by  oneself  to  ascertaia  whether  it  be  only  a  passin^^  emotion  or 
really  a  call  from  one's  Higher  Self  to  nuite  with  it  and  climb  upward. 
I  see  that  you  are  in  business  and  presumably  this  gives  you  your  liveli- 
hood. Now  if  yon  have  no  fixed  income  to  support  you,  and  you  are 
bept  on  throwing  up  your  business,  you  are  in  duty  bound  to  secare 
another  wage-earning  occupation,  or  stick  to  your  present  business. 

You  speak  of  buying  a  farm  out  here,  whereas  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  a  class  of  European  small  farmers  as  among  us  Western 
nations.  The  land  belongs  to  Government,  is  rented  by  large  capital- 
ists, called  Zemindars,  and  they  sub-let  insmall  holdings  to  the  Indian 
*^  ryot"  or  Indian  agricultural  peasant.  The  latter  go  more  often  hun- 
gry then  with  full  bellies.  There  are  a  few  thousands  of  Europeans 
engaged  in  planting  coffee,  tea,  cinchona,  cocoa,  etc.;  mainly  in  the 
mountains,  employing  large  capital,  usually  for  absentee  companies  or 
capitalists. 

Then  as  regards  other  employments,  every  place  is  occupied  by  the 
younger  sons  of  British  families  of  the  upper  and  middle  classes  and 
there  is  no  opening  for  a  foreigner  who  has  not  already  been  engaged 
before  starting.     So  much  for  the  practical  side  ;  now  for  the  spiritual. 

The  Theosophical  Society  has  grown  into  an  organization  compris- 
ing over  500  Branches  distributed  throughout  the  world.  When  the 
Branches  of  any  given  country  have  increased  to  seven  they  are  grouped 
together  in  a  Sectional  organization  with  a  Managing  Committee  and  an 
Executive  Officer  called  the  General  Secretary.  These  Branches  hire  meet- 
ing rooms,  form  small  libraries  of  theosophical  works,  and  adopt  mea- 
sures for  spreading  within  their  territory  information  about  the  ancient 
philosophies  in  which  our  forefathers  have  bequeathed  to  their  posterity, 
their  discoveries  as  to  the  economy  of  nature  and  the  problem  of  human 
evolution. 

Adyar,  whence  this  reply  to  your  letter  is  written,  is  the  Executive 
Centre  of  the  entire  movement,  and  the  writer,  the  President  of  the 
Theosophical  Society.  So  well  has  the  general  work  been  distributed 
among  the  different  geographical  centres,  the  burden  of  administration 
is  very  slight  at  the  Headquarters  and  requires  but  very  few  workers. 
They  constitute,  as  it  were,  a  small  family,  to  each  of  whom  are  assigned 
his  or  her  specific  duties.  Places  cannot  be  made  for  new-comers  and  the 
Society  being  poor,  from  the  money  point  of  view,  has  no  fund  for  the  sup- 
port of  mere  students*  Nor  has  it  an  organized  school  or  college  of  occult 
training,  similar  to  those  of  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans  and  tbose 
of  ancient  and  even  modem  India,  known  as  *'  Ashrams,"  where  Indian 
Yogis  teach  pupils.  True,  there  are  now  quite  a  number  of  men  and 
women  in  the  Society  who  have  developed  their  latent  spiritual  powers 
and  some  who  have  attained  remarkable  proficiency.  But  all  such  have 
achieved  this  in  themselves  by  their  self-training  along  the  lines  pre- 
scribed  in  the  remote  past  by  the  spiritual  teachers  called  Yogis. 
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Eaoli  resident  at  Headquarters  pays  for  his-  own  food  to  a  butler 
who  undertakes  to  give  such  diet  as  may  be  individually  required,  fot' 
such  price  as  may  be  mutually  agreed  upon.  Our  present  group  are  all 
vegetarians,  but  there  is  no  obligation  imposed  on  visitors  or  new  resi- 
dents as  to  what  they  shall  eat.  We  could  not,  however,  welcome 
among  us  a  person  who  habitually  used  intoxicating  liquors.  The  butler 
can  afford  to  give  generous  diet  for  less  than  Re.  1  (is.  M)  per  diem, 
say  about  £2  per  month.  Besides  which  there  would  be  other  trifling 
expenses  for  washing,  etc.,  but  the  whole  need  not  amount  to  £3.  The 
snm  you  mention  as  possessing  would,  therefore,  support  you  here  for 
a  very  long  time  and  therefore  there  would  be  but  one  possible  obstacle 
to  consider,!*/;?.,  whether  you  would  prove  sympathetic  with  the  residents 
and  promote  the  present  harmony,  or  the  opposite.  As  the  official  and 
senior  director  of  the  family  I  would  not  venture  to  promise  to  receive 
any  new-comer  as  a  permanent  resident  until  he  had  been  here  long 
enough  to  remove  all  doubts  as  to  his  compatability  of  temperament 
with  ours.  You  would  have,  therefore,  to  come  and  personally  test  the 
matter*  Supposing  all  to  be  arranged  in  a  manner  mutually  satisfac- 
tory, you  would  then  have  (a)  A  home  in  a  delightful  place  and  with 
unworldly,  earnest  people,  the  ideal  of  whose  life  is  the  acquisition  of 
spiritual  wisdom  and  the  helping  of  mankind  ;  (&)  The  use  of  a  very 
extensive  collection  of  books  upon  theosophical  subjects  ;  (c)  If  you 
possessed  the  requisite  ability,  the  amplest  opportunity  for  literary  work 
and,  later  on,  for  travelling  about  in  India  and]other  countries  to  give 
public  lectures  and  answer  inquiries  by  less  advanced  persons  than 
yourself;  (d)  The  chance  of  self -development  and  self  .purification. 
The  foregoing  picture  offers  no  attractions  whatever  to  any  person  who 
is  not  thoroughly  in  earnest  in  the  desire  to  improve  himself,  and  freed 
from  the  bond  of  selfish  desires  and  ambitions.  Before  taking  any  step 
in  the  direction  of  joining  us  you  will  kindly  reply  with  all  candour  to 
the  present  letter  and  let  me  know  whether  your  present  inclination 
persists  or  not." 


PROORESS  TOWARDS  UNITY* 

'* That  God,  which  ever  lives  and  loves. 
One  God,  one  law,  one  element, 
And  one  far-off  Divine  ev^nt, 
To  which  the  whole  creation  moves." 

Tennyson. 

Whence  cometh  and  whither  teudeth  this  great  movement  towards 
Unity,  which  promises  not  only  to  produce  unity  of  thought  in  the 
different  branches  of  human  knowledge,  but  to  co-r4*late  them  all  into 
one  complete  and  harmonious  whole  ?  The  Rev.  Alfred  Rowland,  in 
his  addi'ess  from  the  chair  of  the  English  Union  last  May,  referring 
to  the  decay   of  the   denominational  sentiment,   as   we   have   known  it, 

*  Extracts  from  an  Addresa  deliyered  before  the  CoDgregutional  Union,  Pauedin 
K.Z.,  February,  1899. 
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which  he  predicted  would  not  long  outlive  the  dying  century,  gave  as 
one  of  the  reasons  for  its  disappearance  the  fact  '*  that  Christiana  gene- 
rally know  each  other  far  better  than  they  formerly  did,"  and  it  is 
this  growing  knowledge  of  our  fellowmen,  and  of  the  laws  of  the  universe 
in  which  we  dwell,  that  is  enabling  men  everywhere,  and  on  every 
conceivable  subject,  to  see  things  *'  eye  to  eye  '*  more  completely  than 
they  have  ever  done  before.  Imperfect  knowledge  invariably  begets 
diversity  of  opinion,  and  frequently  strife  and  dissension  ;  fuller  knowl- 
edge brings  greater  unanimity  of  thought,  aod  perfect  knowledge,  as 
far  as  that  is  attainable  by  finite  faculties,  brings  complete  unity. 
."  Nothing  is  ever  settled,  until  it  is  settled  right,"  is  the  expression  of  a 
great  natural,  moral, .and  spiritual  truth. 

The  humanitarian  effects  of  the  marvellous  disc6veries  in  the 
domain  of  physical  science,  in  bringing  the  whole  race  into  closer  touch 
with  one  another,  by  such  agencies  as  steam  and  electricity,  can  hardly 
be  overestimated,  and  the  peace  proposals  of  the  Tsar  may  well  be  con- 
sidered as  only  an  indication  of  greater  movements  in  the  fatnre,  mak- 
ing for  the  solidarity  of  the  race,  as  the  result  of  a  growing  intimacy. 

If  we  could  clearly  comprehend  the  stages  and  agencies  by  which 
we  have  arrived  at  our  present  position,  it  would  probably  help  to  in- 
dicate the  direction  in  which  we  may  expect  to  make  further  progress ; 
and  a  clear  conviction  of  where  and  how  we  ought  to  go  will  make  our 
efforts  more  fruitful  in  results. 

Let  me  indicate  briefly  some  of  the  probable  stages  and  methods  by 
which  human  knowledge  has  been  evolved  in  times  past,  with  the  hope 
that  it  may  throw  some  light  on  the  path  of  future  progress.  I  was  a 
good  deal  impressed  with  a  book  I  read  recently,  entitled,  "The  Theo- 
ry of  Human  Progression,"  written  about  fifty  years  ago,  by  Patrick 
Edward  Dove.  This  writer,  while  believing  that  the  **  Proper  study  of 
mankind  is  man,"  maintains  that  this  is  trae  only  when  man  reaches  a 
certain  stage  of  development,  that  before  he  can  scientifically  study  him- 
self he  must  first  have  made  considerable  progress  with  the  obs^vation 
and  classification  of  the  phenomena  of  Nature  around  him.  He  claims 
that  there  has  been  a  natural  and  necessary  order  or  sequence  govern- 
ing the  progression  or  development  of  man's  knowledge  in  times  past, 
and  that  careful  analysis  will  enable  us  with  accuracy  to  determine 
what  that  order  has  been,  and  to  predicate  with  a  good  deal  of 
assurance  the  direction  and  steps  it  must  take  in  the  future. 

Beginning  with  logic  as  the  first  of  the  sciences,  the  power  to  think 
preceding  the  act  of  thinking,  he  traces  man's  progress  as  he  emerges 
from  the  jungle  of  physical  evolution  ;  his  first  thoughts  would  be  of 
numbers,  the  num'ber  of  nuts  on  the  tree,  the  number  of  beasts  of  prey, 
because  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  know  something  of  the  science  of 
numbers  before  the  mind  can  comprehend  the  science  of  quantities. 
'  Arithmetic  before  Algebra.  In  like  manner  a  knowledge  of  quantities  is 
essential  to  a  proper  understanding  of   dimensions,  or  geometry.  These 
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all  in  tnrn  being  necessary  as  being  involved  in  the  laws  of  statics,  wbich 
are  necessary  to  a  knowledge  of  chemistry,  and  so  on,  from  inorganic  to 
organic.  Chemistry  being  necessary  to  a  proper  understanding  of  botany 
or  plant  life,  a  knowledge  of  which  is  necessary  to  understand  biology,  or 
animal  life,  which  latter  is  essential  to  the  science  of  physiology,  or 
baman  life. 

It  is  not  contended  that  it  was  necessary  for  man  to  have  redaced 
each  of  these  branches  of  knowledge,  or  the  many  subdivisions  which 
might  be  made,  to  the  position  of  an  exact  science,  before  he  could  begin 
to  think  of  the  next  in  order,  but  rather  that  it  was  necessary  for  him  to 
begin  thinking  in  the  order  named,  and  imposiiibie  for  him  to  systematise 
with  accuracy  hie  knowledge  of  one  succeeding. branch,  until  he  had  done 
it  with  the  preceding  one. 

The  methods  employed  by  man  for  tlie  attainment  of  knowledge 
have  varied  in  every  age,  always  with  an  Upward  tendency,  and  I  think 
it  is  an  undoubted  fact  that  the  marvellous  advances  of  discovery  and 
invention  in  the  past  fifty  years  have  been  largely  due  t-o  the  snperior 
scientific  methods  which  have  been  adopted  in  the  investigation  of  natu- 
ral phenomena  during  that  period.  The  first  essential  to  the  acquire- 
ment of  knowledge  is  the  correct  observation  of  facts  or  phenomena,  the 
next  is  the  praper  classification  of  the  facts  observed,  and  the  third  the 
deduction  of  the  laws  governing  the  different  groups  of  facts.  The 
application  of  these  methods  to  the  investigation  of  spiritual  phenomena 
is  likely  to  produce  the  most  beneficial  results. 

In  all  ages  man  has  been  foand  theorising  on  the  nature  of  the  uni- 
verse and  of  life,  getting  his  theories  tested  by  all  the  known  facts  and 
by  others  as  they  come  under  observation.  History  proves  that  false 
theories  are  not  usually  long  lived  ;  a  school  of  sceptics  invariably  comes 
along  whose  destractive  criticism  compels  them  to  crumble  away,  and, 
on  the  whole,  the  race  has  been  helped  rather  than  hurt  by  their 
promulgation  ;  so  that  if  I  refer  to  some  modern  theories  which  appear 
to  you  wild  and  fantastic,  you  will  calmly  rast  on  the  assurance  that 
tmth  alone  possesses  that  mighty  power  which  must  finally  prevail, 
the  true  attitude  of  the  Christian  being  one  of  cautions  receptivity, 
"Prove  all  things,  hold  fast  that  which  is  good."  We  must  not  be 
afraid  of  the  light,  or  reject  truth  simply  because  it  is  new  to  us,  bat 
should  be  willing  to  receive  and  welcome  it,  however  unpromising  the 
qnarterfrom  which  it  may  come. 

A  new  theory  frequently  stimulates  thought  and  investigation  along 
fresh  lines,  which  resalts  either  in  demonf^trating  it  to  be  sound,  and 
establishing  it  as  a  law  of  Nature,  or  disproving  and  demolishing  it. 
The  danger  lies  in  the  temptation  to  make  facts  fit  in  with  tho  theory, 
instead  of  getting  a  theory  which  will  include  and  explain  all  the  facts. 

I  want  now  to  draw  your  attention  very  briefly  to  Home  of  the  evi- 
dences of  progress  being  made  towards  unity  of  thought  by  the  increase 
of  knowledge,  and  refer  to  some  of  the  modern  theories  which  may  poss{. 
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bly  lead  men  to  still  greater  nnifioation  of  thoaghfc  hereafter.  Look, 
then,  at  the  domain  of  physical  soienoe.  Ever  since  Galileo  got  into 
trouble  with  the  authorities  of  his  time  for  propounding  a  new  theory  of 
the  motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  men  have  been  gaining  knowledge  of 
the  laws  controlling  our  solar  system,  till  to-day  even  the  Pope  of  Borne 
would  confess  to  a  belief  that  the  earth  revolves  on  its  axis,  causing  tho 
phenomena  of  night  and  day.  Tlie  same  process  of  gradual  acceptance 
took  place  with  i-eference  to  Newton's  theory  of  gravitation,  while^ 
coming  to  our  own  time,  many  here  are  old  enough  to  remember  the 
storm  of  denunciation  and  abuse  which  raged  round  the  head  of  poor 
old  Darwin  when  he  launched  his  then  heretical  notions  of  evolution^ 
scientists  vying  with  religionists  in  the  venom  and  bitterness  of 
their  condemnation.  Farther  investigation  has  compelled  an  almost 
universal  acceptance  by  scientific  men,  of  his  doctrines,  and  the  applica- 
tion of  them  to  a  much  wider  range  of  phenomena  than  was  originally 
contemplated  by  him,  while  a  leader  of  religious  thought  like  Professor 
Drummond,  convinced  of  the  operation  of  evolutionary  law  in  the  natur- 
al world,  boldly  set  forth  the  grounds  of  his  belief  that  it  operated  also 
in  the  spiritual  world.  The  later  discovery  of  a  co-ordinate  law  of  Felf- 
Sflcrifice  only  explains  and  removes  some  of  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
accepting  the  law  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest,  by  showing  that  alfcraism 
is  a  condition  of  fitness. 

A  survey  of  the  past  fifty  years  reveals  the  most  marvellous  strides 
made  in  the  development  of  the  physical  sciences,    and   the  oonseqnent 
progress  towards  unity  of  opinion  amongst  scientific  investigators,    but 
no  one  would  claim   that  the   same  fundamental   advance  had  been 
made  in  the  social  sciences,  or  in  the   development   of  spiritual    kuowl- 
edge,    and  the  explanation   will    probably    be    found    in    Dove's    pro- 
position regarding  the  necessary  order  or  sequence  in   the  progression        j 
of  human  knowledge.     It  seems  to  have  been  necessary  that  the  knowl-        | 
edge  of  physical  science  should    be   well    developed   and   systematised        | 
before  it  was  possible  to  make  much  progress  with  economic  science,  the        | 
development  and  application  of  which  I  conceive  to  be  the  special  work 
of  this  generation. 

Following  Duve*s  theoiy  of  progression,  when  we  leave  the  porely 
matei  ial  plnne,  and  come  to  deal  with  man  as  a  social  being,  we  find 
him  planning  and  scheming,  producing  and  disposing,  jostling  with  his 
fellows,  filled  with  great  aspirations,  not  only  for  this  world,  but  for  that 
which  is  to  come,  and  so  we  have  to  find  laws  for  his  guidance,  not  only 
as  an  individual,  but  as  a  member  of  a  greater  organic  whole 
which  we  tei-m  society  ;  but  the  same  law  of  necessity  holds  good,  and 
must  guide  man  in  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  here  as  in  the  preced- 
ing steps  he  has  t»kcn. 

Man's  relation*  to  his  mother  earth  must  be  determined  on  a  scien- 
tific basis,  before  he  eau  get  accurate  knowledge  of  the  laws  which  shall 
determine  the  extent  and  limitations  of  his  relations  with  his  fellows. 
In  other  words,  econoinic  k?iowlfdge  must  precede^  political  kpowledge, 
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ftnd  the  latter  in  its  tarn]maBt  undergo  farther  development  before  he 
can  get  the  fullest  possible  light  on  the  relationship  between  himself 
and  (}od,  or  spiritual  knowledge. 

I  have  already  stated  that  I  believe  the  development  and  application 
of  economic  knowledge  to  be  the  special  work  of  this  generation,  ar^d 
here  let  me  say  that  I  fully  believe  the  law  has  been  observed  and  for- 
malated  which  will  give  unity  of  thoaght  in  this  direction,  and  only 
avaits  the  development  of  men's  minds  for  its  general  acceptance,  li 
ig  a  law  analogous  to  the  law  of  gravitation,  ruling  in  the  economic 
world  with  the  same  invariability  and  universality  as  that  lawj  rules 
in  the  physical  world,  performing  similar  functions. 

This  law  might  be  expressed  in   these  words :    That  the  grcncth  of 
mankind  in  numhsrs  and  capacity  exhibits  ilseff  in  increased  land   values. 
This  will  hold  good  whether  the  growth  in   capacity   be  of  a  physical, 
mental,  moral,  or  spiritual  kind,  and  every  child  of   God  has  a  right  to 
an  equal   opportunity  of  participating  in  that  growth    and  the    value' 
which  it  creates.     To  me  the  facts  which  demonstrate  this  law   are   as 
clear  and  complete  as  those  which  support  the  law  of   gravitation,    and 
with  this  as  a  basis,  believing  in  the  Fatherhood  of  God,  to  whom  each 
one  of  His  children  is  equally  dear,  I  cannot   believe  that  He   approves 
of  a  system  which  enables  a  very  few  of  His  children  to  monopolise  all 
the  advantages  that  come  from  an  increase  of   their   number,  and   from 
a  growing  knowledge  and  power  over  the  productive  forces  of   Nature, 
and  to  use  that  advancement  as  a  whip  to  the  backs  of  the  rest  of  their 
fellows.  Of  course,  the  question  whether  the  present  system  produces  this 
result,  and  whether  any  proposed  change  would  bring   improvement,  i^ 
one  on  which  many  of  you  would    disagree    with   me,    but,  being  pro- 
foondly  impressed  with  the  belief  that  all  involuntary  poverty,  with  all 
the  sin  and  suffering  attached  to  it,  is  the  direct   result  of  the  violation  ' 
bj  society  of  God's  benevolent  and  eternal  law  in  this  connection  ;  and, 
further,  that  the  method  of  complying  with  the  law   and  escaping  those ' 
evils  has  been  demonstrated  ;  believing  this,  I  say  to  refrain  from  speak- 
ing of  it  would  be    moral  cowardice   in    me,  the   betrayal  of   a  sacred 
iraaf,  and  in  the  Master's  name  I  now  demand  of  yon  to  at  least  examine 
the  evidence  available  regarding  the   possibility  of   securing  for   every  ' 
child  of  God  a  reasonable  human  existence  in  this  beautifal  world  of  His, 
which  He  has   furnished  so   abundantly    with  all   things  necessary   to  ' 
man's  comfort  and  happiness. 

Perhaps  some  of  you  may  object  that  this  is  not  a  subject  for 
a  religions  gathering  like  this,  but  I  know  of  nothing  marking  out  one 
sphere  of  man's  interest  or  knowledge  as  sacred  and  another  as  secular, 
and  I  am  thankful,  as  an  evidence  of  progress  towards  unity,  for  the 
rapid  disappearance  of  the  striking  contrast  that  used  to  be  drawn 
)>etween  material,  as  secular  knowledge  op  the  one  hand,  and  spiritual, 
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as  sacre^  knowledge  on  the  other,  and  believe  it  roust  ul^imatel^  pass 
41  way  entii'ely.* 

The  laws  which  govern  in  the  physical  world  and  iq  th^  eoonqmiQ 
world  are  no  less  Divine,  and,  therefore,  sacred,  than  those  which 
prevail  in  the  spiritual  world,  and  a  knowledge  of  them  is  equally  neces- 
i^f^ry  to  man's  highest  development,  so  that  no  justification  is  required 
jfoi*  asking  you  to  enquire  with  diligence  how  far  present  day  social 
conditions  are  in  conformity  with  the  Divine  Will  as  expressed  in  the 
li^ws  of  the  universe,  and,  having  arrived  at  a  conviction  that  certain 
changes  are  necessary  to  secure  that  conformity,  that  jou  will  fearlessly 
advocate  those  changes,  regardless  of  the  abuse  and  charges  of  fanaticism 
which  will  be  hurled  at  your  heads  as  they  have  been  at  the  heads  of 
all  reformers  since  the  world  began,  including  Christ  Himself.  How  long 
is  it  since  those  fanatical  people  who  would  persist  in  bringing  forward 
temperance  motions  at  Church  Councils,  were  denounced  for  intro- 
ducing political  questions  at  religions  gatherings  ?  but  most  religious 
bodies  have  since  discovered  that  the  temperance  question  is  a  moral 
c|^uestion,  and  so  is  every  political  and  economic  question  a  moral  question, 
and  the  most  pressing  moral  question  that  awaits  discussion  and 
settlement  to-day  is  the  question  of  the  relationship  that  shall  exist 
between  man  and  the  land  on  which  he  must  live,  and  move,  and  have 
his  earthly  being,  and  when  the  churches  come  to  realise,  what  I  believe 
t«^  be  a  fact,  that  the  highest  development  of  spiritual  knowledge  and 
spiritual. life  is  being,  and  must  be,  retarded,  until  our  economic  condi- 
tiops  are  byounfht  more  into  harmony  with  the  Divine  Will,  then  they  will 
b^nd  their  enei'gies  more  effectively  to  the  solution  and  settlement  of 
the  problem. 

Furtbeir  confirms^tion  of  this  theory  of  progression  will  be  f9and  if 
w^.  1,00k  at  the  chaos  in  which  political  questions  are  involvedi  to.-<jl«^, 
and  wh^n  I  use  the  word  *'  political  "  in  this  connection,  I  ref^  ta  the 
r^tionship  existing  between  man  and  man,  the  extent  and  limitations 
of  the  control  which  society  or  the  State  has  a  right  to  impose  on  the 
individuals  oj^  wh^ch  it  is  composed.  On  these  questions  you  can  hardly 
fin^  tjwo  people  who  will  be  agreed  as  to  where  the  functions  of  the  indivi- 
dv^al  Qhpi^ld  bjecpme.  merged  into  those  of  the  State.  On  the  one  hand, 
we  hsive  thos^  who  claim  that  not  only  Khould  men  have  equal  access 
to.  aU  ^^e  opportunities  of  Nature,  but  that  all  the  implements  of  pro- 
di\ctio];i  and  exchange  should  be  owned  and  controlled  by  the  State — in 
fact,  that  every  interest  and  activity  of  the  individual,   from  the  cradle 

*  As  Mr.  W.  Eingsland  says  in  the  January  Theoaophieal  Revieic  : — 
"  The  relijrion  of  the  future   must  be  one  Tirhich  definitely   connects    the   groat 
facts  of  physical  evolation,  the  great  facts  of  natural  law,  with   that  higher  nature 
and  those  higher  interests  which  are  commonly  understood  and  included  in  the  term 
tpirituaU 

No  religion  which  places  itself  outside  the  facts  of  human  ezperienoes  and 
human  reason,  which  does  not  definitely  connect  the  known  laws  of  nature  with  the 
instincts  and  aspirations  of  the  soul,  can  have  any  chance  of  general  acoeptanoe  at 
the  hands  of  those  who  will  guide  the  religions  thought  and  mould  the  religioan  forms 
of  the  coming  century.'* 
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to  tbe  grave,  should  be  controlled  by  sociefy  in  its  collective  capacity  in 
tb^  interest  of  kU,  apportioning  to  each  the  nature  and  extent  ot  the 
daily  task.  On  the  other  hand,  we  have  those  who  believe  that  the  State 
has- no  functions  to  perform,  except  preventing  any  one  individual  from 
interfering  with  the  liberty  of  his  fellows,  and  an  endless  variety  of 
opiuion  between  these  two  extremes.  That  a  law  will  be  discovered  which 
will  bring  unity  out  of  this  chaos  I  verily  believe,  but  I  also  think 
that  further  progress  must  be  made  in  the  adjustment  of  economic  rehi- 
Honslnps  before  anything  like  agreement  can  be  attained  in  the  settlement 
of  political  relationships. 

Coming  now  to  the  domain  of  spiritual  knowledge — although  we 
see  evidences  on  every  hand  of  movement  towards  unity  coming  with  the 
fuller  light  which  accompanies  increase  of  knowledge,  still  it  seems  to 
me  progress  made  in  this  direction  has  been  slow  and  halting,  and 
largely  of  a  negative  character.  Still,  our  losses  often  prove  our  gi-eatest 
gains,  and  the  loss  of  the  old  conflict  between  religion  and  science  hAi^ 
been  a  great  gain  to  both.  This  season  of  severely  destructive  criti6isrtf 
through  which  theological  thought  has  been  passing  for  a  good  number 
of  years  seems  to  be  closing  for  the  present,  and  an  era  of  reconstruction 
taking  its  place,  and  in  that  reconstruction  the  results  of  physical  scien« 
tific  research  will  play  an  important  part. 

The  striking  tendency  of  the  present  time  towards  unity  of 
material  and  spiritual  knowledge  has  come  about  by  the  extension  of 
scientific  research  into  the  realms  of  the  occult,  and  the  broadening  of 
Tuan*8  conceptions  of  the  spiritual,  till  they  almost  seem  on  the  verge  of 
ineoting. 

Not  so  long  ago  physical  scientists  wci-e  pretty  generally  condemned 
by.  religionists,  and  with  fairness,  as  being  pure  materialists,  confii:ing 
their  attention  to  the  three  conditions  of  solids,  liquids,  and  gases,  and 
prepared  to  deny  the  existence  of  a  fourth  condition.  The  observation 
of  certain  phenomena  not  controlled  or  accounted  for  by  the  laws  of 
the  first  three  conditions  necessitated  the  admission — nay,  compelled  the  ' 
acknowledgment — of  a  fourth  condition,  and  it  is  along  the  line  of.  this 
etheric,  or  fourth  condition,  that  some  startling  modern  theories  proitiise- 
d^elopments  in  the  direction  of  unifying  human  knowledge  by  pro- 
viding a  mating  place  for  material  and  spiritual  science,  the  seen  with 
ibe  utfseei). 

As  an  illustration  of  scientific  progress  along  this  line,  I  might' 
memttdb  the  phenomenon  of  induction  in  our  telegraph  and  telephone 
-wires.  In  ceitain  atmospheric  conditions  it  has  been  observed  that, 
-wifhotft  contact  at  any  point,  a  message  passing  along  one  wire  g6fs 
indn6ted  into  other  parallel  wires,  and  can  be  taken  off  them  by  thtf 
iDtftruments  at  the  end.  This  has  been  discovered  to  be  a  mode  of 
inotioti  in  the  ether,  which,  in  passing  though  the  atoms  of  the  wire, 
on  whieh  the  message  is  travelling,  tak^s  up  the  vibrations  occnrriirg 
there,  carries  them  through  the  intervening  atmosphere,  and  reproduces- 
tbem  in  the  other  parallel  wires. 
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Farther,  we  are  told  that  many  of  the  phenomena  which  we  see 
around  us  arc  similarly  caused  by  vibrations,  some  of  them  in  the 
.air,  others  probably  in  the  ether,  or  it  may  be  even  in  some  yet 
iinsnspected  condition  or  form  of  substance.  For  example,  take 
sound.  A  certain  number  of  vibrations  in  the  atmo<iphere  to  the 
second  will  produce  a  sound  audible  to  the  human  ear ;  increase  the 
rate  of  those  vibrations,  and  you  get  higher  notes  or  sounds,  until  at  a 
given  point  tbey  become  inaudible  to  the  human  receiver,  that  point  not 
being  fixed  exactly  alike  in  every  individual,  some  people  hearing  lower 
sounds  and  others  higher  than  the  average  limit.  Increasing  largely 
the  rate  of  vibrations,  under  certain  conditions,  heat  is  developed,  further 
increase  producing  light,  as  in  the  ordinary  electric  light.  This  marks 
the  limit  of  our  power  to  agitate  the  air,  and  we  then  come  to  deal  with 
this  subtler  form  of  substance  called  ether.  A  high  rate  of  vibration 
in  this  interspatial  element  gives  us  the  wonders  of  the  Kontgen  rays, 
by  whose  aid  we  can  literally  look  through  our  own  bodies,  and  perform 
many  feats  that  would  have  secured  martyrdom  for  witchcraft  not  so 
tong  ago.  In  this  same  region  we  can  perform  the  marvels  of  wireless 
telegraphy ;  set  up  disturbances  in  the  ether  with  one  machine,  which 
another  machine,  properly  adjusted  or  attuned,  will  take  up  and  repeat, 
though  situated  miles  apart,  and  using  no  medium  but  the  ether.  Kow, 
some  of  you  must  be  thinking  that  this  is  highly  extraneous  matter* 
What  I  have  been  trying  to  lead  up  to  is  this,  that  with  these  wonder- 
ful examples  of  man's  knowledge  of  this  invisible  substance,  and  his 
success  in  utilising  its  power,  it  does  not  take  such  a  great  stretch 
of  the  imagination  to  seriously  consider  a  theory  like  this:  Thai  the 
human  mind  in  the  operation  of  thinking  sets  vp  a  similar,  or  still  higJier^ 
range  of  vibrations  in  the  ether,  which,  passing  through  the  intervetiing 
atmosphere^  similarly  agitates  other  minds,  causing  tliem  to  think  similar 
tlumghtsy  and  if  this  were  so.  bow  many  of  the  strange  phenomena  of  life 
around  us  would  be  explained  ?  Thought  transference,  the  occurrence 
of  which  requires  some  other  explanation  than  mere  coincidence,  would 
appear  in  the  natural  order  of  things,  and  the  awful  potency  of  even 
unspoken  thoughts  would  compel  a  deepened  sense  of  responsibility,     . 

This  brings  me  to  speak  of  the  Christian  Scientists,  who  are  very 
i^amerous  in  America,  and  have  adherents  now  in  every  part  of  the 
world.  ♦  ♦  •  •  Of  course,  it  is  not  necessary  to  accept  every  doctrine 
qI  any  school  of  thought,  neither  would  it  be  wise  to  reject  every  precept 
qf  any  school  because  of  the  vagaries  of  some  of  its  followers.  Judged 
by  this  method  most  sections  of  Christianity  would  have  been  out  of 
court  long  ago.  Personally,  I  am  a  good  deal  repelled  by  the  idea  of 
selling  a  Christian  scientific  cure  for  headache  for  50  cents  or  upwards* 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  case  or  the  depth  of  a  patient's  pocket. 

But,  fortunately,  there  il  another  phase  of  this  new  school  which 
demands  a  more  respectful  consideration.  Henry  Wood,  of  Boston, 
whose  books,  such  as  **  God's  Image  in  Man,"  some  of  you  know  to  be  full 
of  beautiful  and  elevating  thoughts,  might  be  taken  as  the  philosophio 
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expooent  of  Ghmtian  Science.  It  hsa  as  the  chief  basis  of  its  belief 
this  hypothesis :  That  every  thought  takes  on  a  physical  foi-m,  or  is  ex* 
pressed  in  a  physical  condUion,  with  the  fiatural  corollary^  that  every 
pkysicaZJorm  or  condition  is  the  direct  result  or  product  of  thowjht^  and  is 
necessarily  capable  t/  being  controlled  or  modified  by  thought. 

This  appeals  at  first  sight  a  very  startling  theory,  as  all  new  and 
fandamental  theories  invariably  do,  bat  aft«r  all,  is  it  not  only  a  generali- 
sation in  accordance  with  phenomena  of  everyday  observation  f  Almost 
eveiybody  wonld  admit  that  mind  sonietimes  affects  or  modifies  matter. 
What  mother  that  has  had  the  rearing  of  children  but  knows  how  strong 
mental  emotions  have  so  affected  matter  as  to  seriously  interfere  with 
the  digestive  organs  of  her  child  P  This  idea  that  mind  transforms 
matter  is  not  by  any  means  a  new  one ;  how  often  have  we  heard  people 
remarking  aboat  the  tender,  loving  spirit  being  reflected  in  the  saintly 
hoe  of  their  friend. 

If,  then,  in  certain  cases  it  can  be  shown  that  mental  thought 
prodnccs  a  definite  physical  result,  may  we  not  suppose  that  its  occur- 
rence is  not  in  any  sense  a  departure  from  the  laws  of  nature,  but  rather 
is  part  of  a  universal  law  not  understood  by  us,  but  quite  in  accord  with 
the  extensive  hypothesis  of  the  Christian  Scientists  P 

On  the  authority  of  Mr.  Henry  Wood,  whom  I  met  in  Boston,  1 
understand  that  at  the  Smithsonian  Institute,  Washington,  a  large 
number  of  experiments  have  been  made  which  give  support  to  this 
theory.  For  example,  samples  of  perspiration  have  been  taken  from  a 
great  many  persons,  whose  mental  condition  at  the  time  was  known,  and 
these  sabmitted  to  chemical  analysis,  resulting  in  the  working  out  of  a 
formula  which  enables  them  now  to  take  similar  samples  without  know* 
ing  the  mental  condition  of  the  subject,  and  give  from  analysis  a  pretty 
accurate  description  of  their  mental  condition.  The  Christian  Scien- 
tists, believing  mind  to  be  the  predominant  partner  iu  man,  capable  of 
controlling  and  modifying  the  material  part  of  his  organism,  look  upon 
health  and  disease  as  the  result  of  mental  rather  than  material  condi* 
tions,  and  by  means  of  right  thinking  believe  they  can  eradicate  and 
avoid  disease,  and  claim  to  have  performed  some  -remarkable  cures  upon 
themselves  and  others.  They  quote  the  words  of  Christ,  when,  referring 
to  His  own  wonderful  works  of  healing,  He  told  His  disciples,  *"  That 
greater  tilings  than  He  did  would  they  do,"  and  believe  He  spoke  in  a 
literal  sense.  And  when  we  come  to  think  of  it,  haver  not  some  sections 
of  the  Christian  Church  been  claiming  all  through  the  ages  to  have  work- 
ed miraculous  bodily  cures,  and  is  it  not  just  possible  that  they  may  have 
been  operating,  unconsciously,  a  great  natural  law  P  I  was  impressed 
with  this  fact,  that  amongst  the  rank  and  file  of  the  Mormon  people, 
whom  I  met  and  conversed  with,  their  faith  in  the  Divine  character  of 
their  religion  was  based  more  on  the  miraculous  works  of  their  present 
leade)»  than  on  the  supernatural  revelation  accorded  to  the  founders  of 
their  faitb» 
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If  furiber  investigaiion  sboDid  can6Fm  and  efitablish  their  hypo- 
ibeaifiH  thiok  what,  an  imnienso  field  it  will  open  up,  and  what  a  iraat 
range  of  mjsterioas  phenomena  it  will  tend  to  explain. 

^any  of  the  difficult  mysteries  of  spiritnalisra  will  disappear,  the 
Omnipresence  of  God  will  then  be  understood  in  a  very  real  sense,  if  we 
'look  on  ourselves  and  all  the  visible  world  aroand  us  as  the  oondensation 
of  His  groat  thought  of  love,  while  the  means  of  communication  between 
His  Spirit  and  our  spirits  will  come  within  the  range  of  our  compre- 
.bensioti,  and  sorely  constrain  ns  to  a  more  complete  and  conscioiia 
surrender  of  ourselves  to  Him. 

>  As  ian  evidence  that  these  ideas  are  not  merely  the  empirical  iHtagin- 
Jngaof  asat  of  ignorant  people,  but  have  some  basis  of  scientific  truth, 
I  might  refer  you  to  that  wonderful  utterance  of  Sir  William  Crookes»  at 
'Bristol,  a  feW  months  ago,  where,  as  President  of  the  British  Associa- 
tion, after  discussing  some  of  the  conditions  of  telepathy  and 
Spiritualism,  and  remarking  that  he  thought  he  saw  something  of  order 
evolving  from  the  chaos  in  which  the  mass  of  strange  phenomena  connect- 
ed with  these  subjects  had  been  involved,    he  concluded  as  follows  : — 

"  Science  has  trained  and  fashioned  the  average  mind  into  habits 
of  exactitude  and  disciplined  perception,  and  in  so  doing  has  fortified 
itself  for  tasks  higher,  wider,  and  incomparably  more  wonderful  than 
even  the  wisest  of  our  ancestors  imagined.  Like  the  souls  in  Plato^s 
Xnyth,  that  followed  the  chariot  of  Zeus,  it  has  ascended  to  a  poidt  of 
vision  far  above  the  earth.  It  is  henceforth  open  to  science  to  transcend 
all  we  now  think  we  know  of  matter,  and  to  gain  new  glimpsed  of 
8  pTfrfonndcr  scheme  of  Cosmic  law.  An  eminent  predecessor  in  this 
chair  declared  that '  by  an  intellectual  necessity  he  crossed  the  bonndary 
of  experimental  science,  and  discerned  in  that  matter  which  we,  in  our 
ignorance  of  Its  latent  powera*  and  notwithstanding  our  professed  rerver- 
ence  for  its  Creator,  have  hitherto  covered  with  opprobrium,  the  potency 
and  promise  of  all  terrestrial  life.'  I  should  prefer  to  reverse  thd 
apophthegm,  and  to  say  that  in  life  I  see  the  promise  and  potency  of  &\V 
forms'  of  matter.  In  old  Egyptian  days  a  well-known  inscriptroii  wasr 
earved  over  thd  portal  of  the  temple  of  Isis  :  *  I  ana  whatever  hath  been, 
is,  or  ever  will  he  :  and  my  veil  no  man  hath  yet  lifted.'  Not  thus  do 
ttfodern  seekers  after  truth  confront  T^aturc — the  word  that  stands  for 
the  taffling  mysteries  of  the  universe.  Steadily,  unflinchingly,  we  strive 
fo  pierce,  the  intaost  heart  of  Nature,  from  which  she  is  fo  reconstfnct 
what  she  has  been  and  fo  prophesy  what  yet  she  shall  be.  Veil  after 
veiftir^have  lifted,  and  her  face  i»rows  more  beautiful,  august  and' 
-Wonderful  with  every  barrier  that  is  withdrawn." 

And  this  may  fairly  be  taken  as  illustrating  the  changing  attitude 
of  scientific  men  generally,  to  spiritual  phenomena ;  leaving  the 
materialism  of  the  past,  they  are  coming  so  closely  into  touch  with  the 
unseen  world,  that  the  future  promises  to  find  in  them  the  highest  wit 
nesses  and  contributors  to  religious  truth,  and  finally  bring  us  to  a  clearer 
conception  of  the  essential  unit^'^  of  all  created  things. 
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NoWt  what  'lessoos  can  we  learn  from  all  this,  which  will  help  us 
more  ^ffeatively  and  intelligently  to  discharge  the  duty  that  lies  tounr 
hand  to-day,  and  work  oat  in  tlie  future  life  of  our  Congref^ational 
Charob^g  the  very  highest  kind  of  service  for  our  common  Lord  and 
Master  '^  I  think  ifc  ought  to  guard  nn  against  arrogance  of  thought 
apd  speech  and  keep  us  from  thinking  ihat  we  have  captured  the  only 
beautiful  bird  of  truth  and  enclosed  it  <in  our  tiny  cage.  That  while  we 
nudoubtedly  have  become  possesi^ed  of  a  stnull  piece  of  that  prioelasa 
gen^  of  Diviue  knowledge,  and  should  valiantly  hold  it  on  high,  so  that 
it  mHy  reflect  the  r^ys  of  Divine  love  on  all  around  us,  we  should 
remember  that,  after  all,  it  is  only  a  broken  fragment,  which  will  shine 
all  the  more  resplendently  when  united  with  the  other  fragments  lying 
around  us. 

To  this  end  we  ought  to  signalise  the  birth  of  the  coming  century 
by  some  move  towards  closer  Christian  unity  in  this  colony.  •  •  •  • 
And  is  it  not  possible  i^or  something  to  be  done  in  the  way  of  uniting 
fop  aggra&sive  woi'k  all  those  sections  of  the  Christian  Church  which,  in 
England,  are  known  as  the  Free  Chnrciioj — like  what  has  been  done  by 
the  Free  Church  Council  at  Home  ?  Surely  our  conditions  in  these  hew 
lands  are  such  that  we  might  lea-i  the  van  in  this  unifying  movement. 
We  have  no  State  Church  hanging  round  our  necks  like  a  millstone ;  our 
chiklren  mingle  in  the  public  schools,  forming  friendships  unfettered  by 
the  narrowing  influence  of  sects  or  creeds,  while  our  nearer  approach  to 
equality  of  social  conditions  should  help  us  in  a  more  united  worship  of 
the -©He  God. 

In  my  travels  round  the  world  I  came  into  brotherly  relations  with 
men  of  all  shades  of  religious  belief,  fraternising  with  ministers  of  the 
Free  Churches,  and  ministers  of  the  Anglican  Church,  with  Roman 
Catholic  priest,  and  Jewish  rabbi,  and  everywhere  found  we  could  meet 
on  common  ground  aroundthe  Fatherhood  of  God  and  the  brotherhood 
of  man,  so  that  forms  and  organisations,  systems  of  church  government, 
and  even  speculative  beliefs,  seemed  to  take  a  very  secondary  place,  and 
character  seemed  all  in  all.  Character  which  hus  power  to  transform 
the  world,  to  bind  man  more  closely  to  his  brother  man,  and  establisU 
the  most  filial  relations  with  his  God.  Character  which  is  essential  in  the 
lonely  student  prying  into  Nature's  deepest  secrets,  as  well  as  iu  tba^' 
man  oi  public  life,  buffeted  about  in  the  tunnoil  of  contending  factions, 
and  the  product  of  this  character  is  the  great  work  of  the  Church 
universal. 

The  fot*mation  and  development  of  character  is  like  the  attunement 
of  the  soul  of  man  to  the  great  soul  of  the  universe,  forming  the  link  ' 
which  unites  man's  life  to  the  Life  of  God  ;  and  just  as  the  receiving  . 
instrument  of  the  Marconi  ray  must  be  adjusted  or  attuned  to  the 
g«?nerator  before  it  can  receive  and  '  repeat  the  message,  so  must  our 
beart  and*  Hfe  be  in  attunement  with  God  before  we  can  receive  and  repec^t 
tfre  message  of  His  eterkial,  all-ernbf^cing  lijve  to 'man/ 
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Id  thus  advocating  nnity,  do  not  think  I  am  desirone  of  seeing  our 
individuality  lost,  through  absorption  into  some  of  the  larger  bodies, 
and  onr  distinctive  principles  cast  aside.  No,  we  mast  not  throw  away 
the  fragment  of  the  jewel  we  possess,  because  the  whole  woald  be 
incomplete  without  its  part.  Even  amidst  the  evidences  of  unity  of 
which  I  have  spoken,  there  are  instances  of  retrograde  movements- 
cases  of  reversal  to  type^  as  it  were — which  demand  our  most  diligent 
attention.  You  know  it  is  fi*equent]y  necessary  to  take  a  step  or  two 
backward  to  gain  momentum  for  overcoming  some  physical  obstacle  that 
lies  between  us  and  our  goal ;  and  so  it  is  in  moral  movements.  We  have 
had  several  backward  movements  of  this  kind  in  England  during  the 
past  few  years. 

***** 
With  these  instances  of  retrogression  before  our  eyee,  it  would 
never  do  for  us  to  think  of  relinquishing  the  fight  for  freedom  ;  we  ave 
tlie  inheritors  of  a  noble  record,  and  we  are  called  to  deeds  of  valour 
which  shall  prove  a  rich  inheritance  to  our  children.  Our  past  work 
in  this  colony  has  contributed  a  good  deal  to  robustness  of  life  and 
character  ;  its  influence  is  reflected  in  our  magnificent  system  of  free» 
secular,  and  compulsory  education,  and  the  democratic  character  of  our 
institutions  generally.  The  grand  heroic  struggle  of  our  forefathers  in 
the  cause  of  freedom,  for  liberty  of  conscience,  must  inspire  us  to  add 
fre^h  laurels  to  our  name,  by  taking  a  wise  but  valiant  part  in  the 
greater  straggle  yet  to  come,  for  the  larger  freedom,  for  industrial 
liberty,  and  so  hasten  on  the  time  when  the  whole  world  shail  be 
joined  together  in  the  unity  of  the  spirit  and  the  bonds  of  peace,  when 
''  man  to  man,  the  world  o*er,  shall  Brithers  be  and  a'  that.'' 

George  Fowlds. 


BHAKTI  AND  GNANAM. 
(Concluded  from  p.  301.) 

IT  is  repeated  ad  nauseam,  in  the  Bhagavata  Purana,  that  Sri  Krishna  (a 
boy  of  1 1  or  12  when  he  left  Brindd.vana)  was,  throughout  the  period  of 
His  manifestations  on  this  earth,  incapable  of  sexual  desire,  as  He  was  the 
Almighty  God  who  works  without  attachment  for  the  good  of  His 
crentuies,  He  having  nothing  to  attain  for  Himself  (see  also  Git^ 
Chapter  IK,  Sloka  22\  N'.»w,  when  persons  take  the  story  of  the 
blessed  Gopis'  love  town**dB,  and  dances  with,  Sri  Krishna,  from  the 
Bhagavata,  but  leave  out  the  declarations  in  that  same  holy  Book,  of 
Sri  Krishna's  perfect  indifference  towards  the  Gopis'  sexual  charms 
which  are,  in  one  place,  deecribed  as  reflections  of  His  own  infinite 
beauty  ;  and  when  these  people  slyly  or  nnconscionsly  ascribe  to  Sri 
Krishna  their  own  human  frailties,  weakness,  last,  etc.,  and  then  call 
Sri  Krishna  the  most  immoral  being  in  history,  I  cannot  call  ancb  a 
procedure  at  all  fair.  1 1  is  on  this  account  that  it  is  insisted  upon  tliat 
no  one  who  ^o^s  not  belieye  Sri  Krisbn^  to  be  the  pure,  Almighty  God 
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wi&oat  hamaa  weakness,  onght  to  be  taught  theGit^or  the  BhagaYata,as 
snoh  a  man  is  snre  to  misanderstand  and  misinterpret  the  holy  teachings 
and. stories.  Bave  we  not  read  of  some  persons  describing  Sri  Krishna 
as  a  blood-thirsty,  nnscmpnlons  man,  who  gave  evil  advice  to  Arjana  to 
kill  bis  near  relations  ;  and  did  we  not  hear  of  an  impalsive,  cnltared 
Hinda  Pj  ofessor  talking  of  the  Lord  as  the  most  immoral  man  who 
pollnted  the  earth  ?  The  patronizing  reference,  made  by  an  Indian 
periodical,  to  Saint  Saka,  a  Brahman  Bishi,  as  an  unreasoning  parrot 
who  did  not  know  how  to  explain  properly  the  meaning  of  Sri  Krishna's 
Uldg^  is  still  more  fanny.  Sri  Suka  being  undoubtedly,  in  my  humble 
opinion,  at  least  equal  in  information  in  these  matters,  and  in  intelli- 
fl^noe,  to  the  editor  of  that  periodical.  We  need  feel  no  indignation 
at  such  abuses  of  the  Lord,  as  the  Lord  is  in  no  way  affected  by  abase, 
and  we  need  only  pity  onr  own  ignorance,  irreverence,  conceit,  and 
Qontempt  for  others'  feelings.  Speaking  humanly,  the  Lord's  sacrifice  of 
eren  His  worldly  reputation  for  the  benefit  of  Oopis  and  Bbaktas  by  his 
human  AvatHra,  and  bis  deeds  therein,  have  been  far  superior  to  the 
saerifioe  of  body  or  wealth  made  by  saints  for  the  good  of  Humanity. 
It  has  been  well  said  that  the  Bhakta  who  ponders  over  the  Lord's 
Rtealing  of  His  own  curds  and  milk  when  be  was  a  child  of  less  than 
5ye.ii'8  of  age,  in  His  human  Avat&ra  of  Sri  Krishna,  drops  the  idea  of 
the  Lord's  sins  of  theft ;  and  the  Bhakta  who  ponders  over  the  Lord's 
dalliance  with  the  reflections  of  His  own  divine  beauty  (before  his  12th 
year),  also  abandons  the  idea  of  the  Lord^s  sexual  immoralities.  The 
debasement  and  utter  remorse  which  must  come  upon  the  Bhakta, 
who  compares  his  own  covetousness  and  lust  (when  he  acted  as  a  thief, 
and  communed  with  woman  when  he  was  an  adult  responsible  man), 
with  the  passionless  Lord's  noble  object  of  blessing  his  Bhaktas — when 
the  Lord  stole  cards  and  milk,  and  dallied  with  woman — such  debasement 
and  remorse,  and  such  contemplation  of  the  Lord's  mercies,  form  the 
(greatest  prdyaschitta. 

To  return  to  the  blessed  Gopis :  they  first  prayed  to  the  Goddess  of 
divine  Grace  (mother  Bbav&ni)  to  make  Sri  Krishna  their  husband. 
Their  prayer  was  granted,  after  they  showed,  as  I  said  before,  that 
they  knew  Sri  Krishna  to  be  the  Omniscient  Lord,  and  that  they 
conkl  not  get  his  love  through  the  usual  feminine  arts  of  coquetry  and 
dress,  bnt  purely  through  their  spirit  of  unselfish  self -surrender  to  his 
will ;  and  when  the  married  Gopis  met  Him  on  that  blessed  first  night, 
unable  to  resist  the  attraction  of  the  soul-stirring  spiritual  strains  of  His 
blessed  Venn,  He  severely  reprimanded  them,  and  ordered  them  to  go 
back  to  their  homes,  and  husbands.  He  thus  tested  the  strength  of  their 
love  towards  Him.  The  Gopis,  by  their  reply,  showed  that  they  knew 
him  to  be  the  passionless,  unchangeable,  Lord,  and  not  a  weak  human 
lover.  He  saw  that,  thoagh  the  Gopis  were  almost  perfectly  pure  in 
their  love  towards  Him,  a  little  rajasic  quality  was  also  present  in  that 
love.  Are  we,  wretched  slaves  of  lust,  to  blame  onr  blessed  mothers  ? 
The  Lord  dallied  a  little  with  them  and  when  He  sa\v  that  they  becarrie 
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a  IMte  pfOftd  a»d  vaia  il^evebj,  B^  vanislied  from  their  presence,  accom- 
panied by  ODe  Gbpi,  purer  than  the  rest  Whenever  this  paresfc  oae 
showed  a  YMYe  feminine  weakness  and  coqoetry,  He  vanished  from  lier 
sight  also.  Who  can  describe  the  keenest  agonies  snflered  by  the 
blessed  Gopis,  when  the  Lord  vanished  daring  that  livelong  nip^Ut  ? 
There  wasabsdnlely  nojealoasy  afterwards  among  the  Oopid,  ns  their 
Uyre  Uwi  k>st  almost  all  its  earthly  tainf.  The  pain  of  Reparation  from 
the  Lord's  Being,  mad^  them  intensely  contemplate  His  form,  His  nature, 
and  His  acts,  and  they  fell  into  that  state  which  yogins  attain  in 
Samddhi,  when  they  are  on  the  Baddhic  plane,  that  is,  the  Oopis 
became  one  with  the  object  of  their  lore.  One  Gopi  began  to  talk  and 
act  as  Sri  Krishna  did  when  he  danced  on  the  K&liya  serpent  ;  another 
as  He  did  when  He  split  up  Bak&snra,  and  so  on  and  so  forth.  At  last, 
8ri  Krishna  appeared  and  dallied  with  them  again  and  it  happened 
that  among  the  blessed'  mothers,  she  whose  love  had  the  least  taint  of 
rSjasic  desire  speedily  got  rid  of  that  desire  and  had  Srt  Krishna 
always  by  her  side  and  in  her  hi>art,  and  never  felt  the  pain  of  sepa-ra- 
tion  from  the  loved  Being  who  told  them  again  and  again  that  He  waa 
the  Omnipresent  God  in  the  hearts  of  all,  and  they  onght  to  see  Him 
everywhere  through  intense  loving  contemplation,  and  that  till  they  did 
so,  the  excruciating  pain  of  separation  mast  be  suffered  by 
them  for  their  purification,  and  that  He  will  part  them  for  ibeir 
good.  He  kept  to  his  own  word.  He  went  away  from  them  to 
Madhuri  shortTy  after,  leaving  them  almost  heart  broken.  They 
abused  him  through  love,  but  they  knew  in  their  hearts  that  He 
was  right.  £te  afterwards  sent  His  Bhakta,  Uddhava,  to  console  tbem 
and  strengthen  tbem,  and  the  Lord,  at  last,  on  the  occasion  oi  a  solar 
eclipse,  taught  the  blessed  Gopls  fully  His  nature  and  His  Bhakti,  at  the 
holy  shrine  of  Syamantaka  Panchaka,  and  the  Gopis  all  beeame 
•Ffvanmuktas.  The  hnsbandis  of  the  married  Gopis  never  missed  their 
wives,  as  ths  Lord,  by  one  of  His  infinite  Mdjds  or  inscrutable  powtjra, 
mails  the  busbatids  feel  the  presence  and  service  of  their  wives  at  home 
aanaoal.  All  the  OopaS  and  Gopis  had  known  the  Lord  to  be  the 
Omnipresent  pntB  one  whose  touch  purified  like  spiritual  fire. 

Such  is  the  story  of  the  blessed  Gopis  as  told  in  the  Bhdgavata. 
The  name  R&dh&  does  not  appear  even  once  in  the  Bh&gavata,  which 
circulates  in  the  southern  portions  of  India.  Later  devotees,  and  spurious  (?) 
PnrAnas  have  added  several  other  incidents,  and  the  temptation 
was  very  great  in  the  days  of  India's  medievalism,  to  enlarge  upon  the 
amorousness  of  the  Gopts,  and  to  hint  that  the  Lord  was  capable  of 
reciprocating  and  being  bound  by  the  lower  love.  When  the  incideniA 
can  be  all  explained  in  a  spiritual  sense,  the  story-teller  might  well  be 
blamed  for  his  attributing  sensual  feelings  to  the  Lord.  In  Bengial, 
infinite,  spiritual,  self -forgetful  love  itself  has  been  allegorically  repre- 
sented as  B&dha. 

The  love  of  woman  is  usually  much  less  impure  than  the  love  of 
fpan*  A  vrom().n*s  fove  is  afn^ost  ideals    There  is  n^ope  of  sweet  passite- 
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iM»A8  Mid  RQi^elfifih  yielding  in  wonuui'fl  loya,  geuqrally,  ilian  in  iuiui*fl. 
And  tbere  is  ako  mora  of  eoDHtc^qoy.  Oi^*  noble  Qneea-En^iess  iiae 
Vivei  upon  ibe  ibopgbtof  bor  ideal  mamed  bliss,  afiar  ,ber  widowhood, 
wbile  even  a  very  ipomi  Puritan  like  Drigbir  felt  the  necessity  of  a 
6«»md  marriage  after  his  first  wife*s  death.  Many  of  yoa  might  have 
I'e^  in  Plato's  banquet  that  Faasaoias  makes  a  distinction  between  the 
Uranian  Venus  and  the  Pandemian  Venus,  and  between  the  Uittnian 
Grod  of  love,  and  the  Pandemian  God  of  love.  Woman's  love  towards 
man  is  mora  iuspirad  by  the  Uranian,  masculine  God,  whose  votaries  are 
fuse  from  wantonness  and  lost,  and  seek  the  afEections  of  those  who  are 
endowed  with  graater  physical  and  mental  vigour  than  tbemselves.  The 
love  of  the  blessed  Gopis  towards  Sri  Krishna  very  soon  lost  all  earthly  or 
sexnal  character,  and  the  Gopis  found  intense  pleasure  in  talking  to  each 
other  without  a  particle  of  jealousy  of  Sri  Krishna.  I  will  again  repeat 
that  Sii  Krishna  never  needed  purification  Himself*  As  saint  Huka 
says.  Lord  Radra  can  drink  poison  with  impcnity  for  the  good  of 
the  werld,  and  Lord  Sri  Krishna  can  dally  with  the  blessed  Gopt«,  for 
fixing  Himself  in  their  cotttemplatijon,  and  to  show  to  his  Bhaktas  ,^at 
iliey  need  not  be  afraid  to  come  to  him  even  with  all  their  in^pvri- 
ties,  provided  tliey  sinceraly  believe  in  His  Omnipotence  and  purity. 
The  Loiid^says,  in  the  Bhagavata,  that  even  impure  passion,  if  directed 
towai*ds  the  Lord,  becomes  burned  up  in  the  fira  of  His  passionleas 
holiness,  and  hence  becomes  incapable  of  evil  germination,  just  as 
a  fiited  seed.  We,  frail  mortals,  however,  must  govern  ourselves  by  the 
rales  of  conduct  laid  down  by  Him  in  the  Sh&stras  (see  IQth  Cha{>ter  of 
the  Gita).  The  Lord  U  beyond  Dharma  and  Adharmn,  as  the  Kathopani- 
shad  aays.  He  is  not  immot*al  or  non-moral,  but  He  is  a  meta-Dharmic 
and  met a-moi-al  Being.  Saint  Suka  says  that  the  precepts  of  the  Lord 
ought  to  be  followed  always,  while  all  acts  of  the  Lord  shonld  not  be 
imitated,  except  those  about  which  the  Lord-  says  that  they 
were  performed  by  Him  as  examples  for  the  world;  for  instance 
the  Lord's  honoring  of  elders,  of  pious  Brahmins  and  of  the 
Tirimiirtis,  though  they  are  all  only  his  Vtbhutis.  A^  Mi\  Sinnett 
says,  a  half  appraciation  of  occult  truth  is  always  risky  and 
full  of  daiiger,  and  hence  Buddha's  silence  to  questions,  by  occjiiuary  rnen, 
about  the  soul.  We  see  even  now  how  a  siiperficial  knowli^e  of  some 
terms  in  Advaitic  Vedanta  is  ruining  persons  who  believe  that  they 
have  become  Omniscient  theroby.  Many  who  want  to  stifle  their  con- 
.soienoe  which  rebakeathem  for  lust,  blaspheme  Sri  Krishna's  Lii^,  and 
many  who  want  to  boast,  and  to  parade  their  virtue,  igiiorantly  or  maltci* 
ettfliy  blaapheme  the  Lord,  and  many  no  doubt  do  so  through  honest 
ignevance,  .or  bigotry.  To  say  that  the  Lord's  example  (instead  i)f  Aian's 
ignorancey  conceit,  or  voluntary  self-deception)  has  mined  any  man's 
morals  is  merely  like  put«ting  the  cart  before  the  horse,  and  like  arguing 
that  religion  ia  the  eause  of  all  the  world's  woes*  The  blessed  saints, 
when  describing  their  pura  love  towards  God  in  human  language  can* 
not  describe  its  iatenaitj  and  single  happiness,  except  in  terms  of  the  un* 
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selfish  love  oE  a  womau  towards  her  husband.  Tbey  think  that  the  love 
of  a  friend  towards  a  friend  is  wanting  in  the  necessary  intensity,  and 
that  of  a  servant  towards  a  master  is  wanting  in  the  requisite  near- 
ness and  closeness  ;  and  that  of  a  son  towards  a  father,  in  the  requisite 
freedom  from  the  sense  of  constraint,  obligation  and  fear.  Some  devotees 
think  that  a  woman's  love  towards  her  hnsband  might  be  tainted  by 
the  desire  for  the  world's  praise.  A  virtuous  wife  describes  her  love  to- 
wards God  as  that  of  awoman  for  her  secret  lover  for  whom  she  gives  np 
oven  worldly  honour  and  incurs  shame  and  odium,  just  as  a  saint  givas 
up  worldly  honour  for  Grod's  sake.  When  such  metaphors  are  in  religious 
works  we  must  dissociate  the  impure  associations  as  accidents  due  to  the 
imperfection  of  human  Vaikhari  language  and  take  the  sense  and  mean- 
ing in  the  Fard  and  Pasijantl  aspects.*  It  is  also  instructive  to  notice 
that  no  male  or  female  saint  has  described  his  or  her  love  towards  Ood 
Hs  that  of  a  man  towards  a  woman,  but  always  as  that  of  a  woman  to- 
waids  a  man.  The  Loinl  says  in  the  Git^  (12th  Chapter)  that  He  lifts 
up  such  Bhaktas  from  the  ocean  of  death  and  misery,  they  not  having  to 
pass  thi-ough  the  difficult  courses  of  the  Jnftn&. 

Love  creates  between  the  lover  and  the  loved,  an  affinity,  which 
will  reveal  to  the  lover  the  heart  of  the  loved  thing,  and  then  the  isola- 
tion and  separation  between  the  loved  and  the  lover,  which  exist  during 
the  first  stages  of  love,  will  vanish.  Hence  it  is  that  locks  and  prison 
doors  cannot  keep  out  love,  and  a  mother  sometimes  attains  instinc- 
tive knowledge  of  her  loved  son's  states.  Jnana  and  intuition  thus 
come  easily  through  love.  No  wonder  that  the  Gopi.s  who  were  fortunate 
to  love  unselfishly  the  Supreme  God,  came  to  know  His  passionless,  benef- 
icent, beautiful  and  powerful  nature  better  and  sooner  than  ascetic Yogins 
and  Jnanins.  The  Divine  Nature  cannot  immediately  communicate  with 
what  is  human.  The  intervention  of  an  Avatara  is  therefore  necessary.  Sri 
Krishna  in  the  Gita  says,  that  it  is  only  fools  who  despise  Him,  because 
he  has  taken  a  human  body.  If  God  is  not  defiled  by  His  omnipres- 
ence, He  can  not  be  defiled  by  incarnation.  Rather,  God  incarnated  is 
more  worthy  of  devotion  than  in  His  unknown  and  unknowable  state. 
Hence  in  the  Gita,  Chapters  IV.  and  X.,  Sri  Krishna  says  thati^e  man 
who  truly  knows  the  meaning  of  the  Loi-d's  incarnations  and  acts,  and 
con  templates,  thereon,  attains  Him  more  easily  than  he  who  follows  the 
path  of  finding  out  His  inscrutable  Suksh ma  essence. 

Saint  Bhishma,  who  never  looked  on  a  woman  with  sexual  desire, 
and  saint  Suka  who  was  a  Sanyasin  from  his  birth,  acknowledged  that 
Sri  Krishna  with  His  Gopis  and  <His  Knbj&  and  His  16,106  wives, 
was  a  more  austere  Brahmach&ri  than  themselves.  Arjuna  says  in  the 
GitH,  K.  Chapter,  that  all  the  Rishis,  including  Yyasa,  N&rada,  Asita  and 
Devala,  SiCknowledged  Sri  Ki-ishna  as  the  Supreme  Parabrahman.  Saint 
Uddhava  wishes— after  seeing  the  Gopis,  and  their  love  towards  the 

*  See  page  153  of  K.  A.  Sastry's  English  translation  of  '*  Lalita  Sahaaranama'*  for 
the  fall  meaning  of  the  words  '  Farft/  '  Pasyanti',  eto.|  the  different  stages  of  speeofa. 
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Lord — thai  be  had  beou  born  as  f^rass  in  the  groves  of  Brindavan  in 
order  that  he  might  have  au  opportanity  to  be  touched  by  the  dnst  of 
tbe  feet  of  one  of  the  bleased  Gopis.     (Bhagavata  X.,  47-55.) 

P.  Naratan  Iter. 


A  GREAT  SCHOLAR  GONE. 

THE  commanding  position  achieved  in  the  world  of  scholarship  by 
Professor  H.  C  Warren,  of  Harvard  Universit}',  U.  S-  A., 
imposes  on  ns  the  doty  of  placing  on  record  in  onr  pages  some  account 
of  his  life  and  labours.  Fortunately  the  thing  needed  has  come  to  hand  in 
a  reprint  of  a  biographical  sketch  by  Professor  Lanman,  who  is  also 
one  of  the  first  among  American  men  of  letters.  It  was  written  by 
liira  for  the  Harvard  Graduates'  Magazine  for  March  1899  and  does 
JDstice  to  the  subject.  Professor  Warren  possessed  two  priceless  gifts 
for  an  expositor  of  ancient  lore,  a  profound  scholarship  and  a  clear 
insight  into  the  meaning  of  the  author  whose  work  he  might  be  editing 
or  translating.  His  work  shows  none  of  that  petty  prejudice  against  other 
religions  than  his  ancestral  one  and  none  of  that  wretched  jealousy  of 
literary  colleagues  which  have  so  marred  the  works  of  some  otherwise 
j^^eat  Orientalists.  Too  often  the  conduct  of  the  latter  has  seemed  to 
support  tbe  trite  folklore  proverb  of  Ceylon  :  *'  Two  Pandits  and  two 
fightiDg-oocks  can  never  agree!"  Those  who  have  known  Prof.  Wai*reu 
bave  spoken  to  us  in  terms  of  reverence  for  his  manifold  beauties  of 
character :  as  to  the  quality  of  his  erudition  his  published  books  give  us 
the  amplest  pi'oof.  Whitney,  of  Yale,  and  Warren,  of  Harvard,  aro  two 
names  that  can  never  be  erased  from  the  roll  of  distinguished 
Orientalists.     Prof.  Lanman  says  : 

Henry  Glabke  Warren,  79. 

"  Just  outliving  the  old  year  by  a  day  or  two,  there  has  passed  from 
among  us  Henry  Warren.  The  provisions  of  his  wilt  evoke  kindly  re- 
mark from  the  friends  of  Harvard  ;  for  be  has  left  to  tbe  College  his 
beautiful  house  and  grounds  in  Qnincy  Street,  once  the  home  of 
Professor  Beck,  a  legacy  of  $15,000  for  the  publication  of  the  Harvard 
Oriental  Series,  one  of  $10,000  for  the  Dental  School,  and  another  of 
like  amount  for  the  Museum  of  American  Archaeology.  And  so,  per- 
chance, one  or  another  stops  to  inquire,  "  Who  was  this  Mr,  Warren  ?  " 
Some  of  us  can  picture  to  ourselves  the  smile  which  would  be  his  ocnft^- 
ment  on  such  an  inquiry,  could  he  hear  it ;  and  "  Well  hid  is  well  lived," 
he  would  add. 

The  maxim  of  the  misprized  Epicurus  he  had,  indeed,  taken  to 
heart — and  so  well,  that^the  news  of  these  testamentary  gifts  will  be  to 
many  sons  of  Harvard  their  first  knowledge  of  him.  Significant  as 
they  are,  they  are  far  from  being  the  most  significant  facts  of  his  life* 
These,  without  word  of  eulogy,  let  us  briefly  rehearse. 

Henrjr  Clarke  Warren  was  born  in  Boston^  November  18, 1854,  son 
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of  the  hike  Samael  Demiia  and  of  Scraan  Clarke  Warreu.  He  was  ^e 
Becond  of  four  broUiers,  all  gi-adnatea  of  Harvai'd  Galiege,  ia  tbe  daaBon 
of  75,  79,  '83,  and  '84  respectively.  In  bis  early  childhood  a  fall  from 
a  G^ic^  produced  an  injarj  which  resulted  in  spinal  ailment  and  in  life- 
long physical  disability  and  suffering.  This  is  all  the  more  a  loss  to  the 
world,  because  his  intellectual  endowments  were  of  an  uncommonly  high 
order  ;  nnd  because  they  were  directed  in  their  activity  by  a  moral 
character  of  singular^purity,  unselfishness,  and  loftiness. 

Thus  shut  out,  before  ^ver  experionciog  themj  from  many  of  the 
p^sibilities  that  make  life  so  attraotivB  to  childhood,  youth,  and  yeimg 
manhood,  he  bravely  set  hiniBelf  to  make  the  utmost  of  what  remained 
to  him.  His  broadness  of  mfnd  soon  showed  itself  in  a  catholicity  of 
interest  very  unusual  for  one  of  his  years.  Already  in  College  he  had 
won  the  affectionate  regard  of  his  teacher,  Professor  Palmer,  by  his  kaen 
interest  in  the  history  of  philosophy.  He  became  an  intelligent  student 
6f  Plato,  Kant,  and  Schopenhauer ;  and,  as  we  shall  see,  the  natural 
trend  of  his  mind  toward  speculative  questions  showed  clearly  in  his 
scientific  iuvestigatiotis  of  Baddhism.  -With  all  this  went  an  eager 
Gfurioeity  about  the  visible  world  around  him.  We  can  easily  beiteve 
tl^at  %e  would  have  attained  to  high  distinction  in  natural  eewaee, 
so  good  was  his  native  gift  of  Observation  and  of  wMl*balaiieed 
i*6fie^ion  U'pMi  what  he  saw.  He  vrsed  his  mieroscope  ^th  fpmat 
Katiflf^ctfon  tn  botanical  etudy.  At  Baltimore  he  worked  withentfaaaiasm 
\U  the  ehemidal  hihoi^tory.  And  through  all  his  later  years,  an  aqnaarhim 
cm 'a  smaller  or  larger  scale  was  a  thing  whieh  he  maintained  with 
inteliij^ent  ti^d  persistent  interest.  But  for  tbe  most  part  he  was  f oread, 
re1i:ietantly  enoogh,  we  may  guess,  io  see  with  the  eyes  of  others;  and 
accordingly  his  reading  in  the  natural  sciences — in  those  just  now^ 
mentioned,  in  physioloj^y  and  kindred  subjects  ancillary  to  medicine, 
and  in  geography — was  wide,  and  was  for  him  a-well-chosen  foil  to  the 
severer  studies  which  were  his  unprofessed  profession.  As  a  further 
resource  for  diversion  of  the  hours  of  weariness  or  solitude,  he  took  to 
books  of  travel  and  of  fiction ;  and  hy  way  of  zest,  acceptable  to  so  active 
a  mind,  he  read  them,  one  in  German,  another  in  Dutch,  and  another  in 
French  or  Spanish  or  Aussian. 

The  department  of  science,  however,  in  which  he  has  made  a  name 
for  hflnsfelf  is  Oridiital  PhilofH>phy,  and  in  particular  Buddhism, 
c6nc0ived,  not  as  a  simple  body  of  ethical  tea(ihing,  but  as  an  eiabemte 
sy'stotn  of  doctrine.  He  had  begun  the  study  of  Sanskrit,  as  an  under- 
graduate at  Harvard,  with  Professor  Greenonjsh  ;  and,  after  taking  his 
babhslor's  degree  in  1879,  hud  continued  the  study  at  the  newly 
estlAHshed  Johns  Hopkins  University,  first  under  Professor  Laiitaan, 
and  then,  after  the  latter  had  been  called  (in  1880)  to  Harvard,  with 
his  suoeedsor,  Professor  Bloomfield.  A  visit  to  London  in  Jane,  1884, 
and  especially  his  meetings  there  with  Bbys  Davids,  seetnto  bave 
coointied  Hr.  Warren  in  his  purpose  to  devote  himself  seriousiy  to  tbe 
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Rtn^ol  Pali,  the    langaage  of  the  saored    books   of    tVie  Soathem 
BuddhisiA. 

His  first  essay  in  print  was  an  admii'able  version  of  a  Bnddbi^t 
story  in  tbo  Providence  Journal  of  October  27,  1884.  An  interesting 
paper  on  '*  Supers  I  itions  Customs  connected  with  Sneezing"  soon 
followed  in  the  Jattmnl  of  the  American  Oriental  Society,  Later  appear- 
ed resalts  of  his  studies  in  the  "  Transactions  of  the  International 
OiMigress  of  Orientalists  "  at  London,  and  in  the  Journal  of  the  Pali 
Tesft  Society  of  London.  These,  however,  were  but  chips  from  the  kee) 
he  bad  laid  for  a  craft  of  ambitious  dimension  and  noble  desig^n.  He 
realized  bow  scant  at  most  were  the  time  and  strength  presumably  at 
his  disposal,  and  wisely  judged  it  best  to  devote  that  little,  not  to  the 
learned  quisquiliae  on  which  many  scholars  fritter  their  days  away, 
but  rather  to  one  or  two  works  of  indrvidufility  and  of  independent 
BignificHnce. 

The  residence  in  BaUimore  seems  to  have  given  him  a  new  lease  of 
life.  In  >884  he  o^me  home  to  Boston.  On  the  .death  of  his  father  m 
1888,  be  made  trial  of  the  climate  of  Southern  Califotnia,  but  soon  return- 
ed, and  in  1891  established  his  re.<«idenee  at  Cambridge.  Persietent 
study,  meantime,  was  making  his  acquaintance  with  the  original  saored 
writings  of  the  Buddhists  extensive  and  thorough,  so  that  at  length  be 
could  justly  be  called  one  of  the  leading  Pali  scholars  of  the  Qooident. 

In  1896  appeared  his  "Buddbism  in  Translations/*  published  by  the 
Uaiversity  as  volume  iii.  of  the  Uavvard  Orieaial  Seriea.  It  is  an  octavo 
of  540  pages,  made  up  of  about  130  passages  from  the  FaH  scriptares. 
These  selections,  done  into  English  prose  and  verse,  are  chosen  with 
Rncb  broad  and  learned  circumspection  that  they  make  a  systematically 
complete  presentation  of  their  difiienlt  subject.  The  wovk  is  divided  into 
five  oLaptt-rs.  Of  these,  the  first  gives  the  piotaresque  Buddha  legend, 
and  the  flitli  treats  of  the  nkonastio  order  ;  while  the  other  three  are  con- 
cerned with  (be fundamental  conceptions  of  Bnddhisra,  to  wit,  "sentient 
existence.  Karma  and  rebirth,  and  meditation  and  Nirvana."  Mr. 
Wanreu's  interest  centred  in  the  philosophical  cliaptei'H  ;  the  tirat  and 
last  were  for  him  rather  a  coDoession  to  popuUr  interest,  au  addition 
intended  to  "  float  "  the  rest.  Macb  baa  reeenliy  lieen  writlea  about 
Baddbism  upon  the  basis  of  secondary  or  even  less  immediate  aonrces. 
Mr.  Warren's  material  is  drawn  straight  from  the  fountain-head*  It, 
is  this  fact  that  gives  his  book  an  abiding  importance  and  vslue.  And 
it  was  a  genuine  and  legitimate  satisfaction  to  hin\toread  tlie  judj^ments 
passed  on  his  work  by  eminent  Orientalists — of  England,  France,  the 
Netherlands,  India,  and  Ceylon — welcoming  him,  as  it  were,  to  a  well- 
earned  place  among  their  ranks. 

One  of  the  most  pleasing  features  of  his  later  years  was  his 
interoonrse  with  the  venerable  Snbbuti,  a  Bnddbist  Elder,  ol 
Waskaduwa  in  Ceylon.  This  distinguished  monk,  whose  learn- 
mg,  modesty,  and  fciadspess  bad    endeaied  bim  years  ago.  toCUiU4* 
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en,  Fausbo]],  and  Bhys  Davids,  was  no  less  ready  with  words  of 
enoonragement  for  Mr.  Warren,  and  with  deeds  of  sabstantial  ser- 
vice, notably  the  procoring  of  copies  of  manuscript.  The  king  of 
Siam  recently  celebrated  the  twenty- fifth  anniversary  of  his  acces- 
sion to  the  throne  by  pablishrng  in  .39  volames  a  memorial  edition  of 
the  Buddhist  scriptnres  or  Tripitaka  (a  most  commendable  method ^f 
celebrating  !  Sovereigns  of  far  more  enlightened  lands  have  preferred 
sky-rockets).  Copies  were  sent,  exolnAively  as  gifts,  to  the  principal 
libraries  of  Europe  and  America,  Harvard  among  them.  Mr,  Warren 
had  sent  to  His  Majesty  a  magnificently  bound  set  of  the  Harvard 
Oriental  Series  ;  and  it  was  matter  of  honest  pride  and  pleasure  to  him 
to  receive  from  the  king  in  return  a  beautiful  copy  of  this  Tripitaka.  It 
is  certain  to  be  a  satisfaction  to  the  king  and  some  of  the  high  authori- 
ties at  Bangkok  when  tbey  learn  how  diligently  Mr.  Warren  used  the 
royal  gift. 

Long  before  the  issue  of  his  "  Buddiiism/'  Mr.  Warren  was  well 
advanced  in  his  study  of  Buddhaghosa*s  '^  Way  of  Purity.*'  To  publish 
a  masterly  edition  of  this  work  was  the  ambition  of  his  life  as  a  scholar. 
He  did  not  live  to  see  of  the  travail  of  his  soul  ;  but,  as  in  the  eaae  of 
Whitney,  of  Child,  and  of  Lane,it  is  believed  that  naught  of  his  labonr  of 
love  will  be  lost.  A  word  about  Buddhaghosa  and  his  work,  and  about 
Warren's  plan  and  his  progress  towards  its  achievement. 

Buddhaghosa  (about  400  a.d.)  was  a  famous  divine,  who  had  been 
brought  up  in  all  the  wisdom  of  the  Brahmans,  and  who,  after  his  con. 
version  to  Buddhism,  became  an  exceedingly  prolific  writer.  He  may, 
in  some  sort,  be  styled  the  St.  Augustine  of  India.  His  *'  Way  of 
Purity,"  or  *'  Yjsuddhi-magga/'  is  an  encyclopedia  raisonee  of  Buddhist 
doctrine.  It  is,  as  Childers  says,  "  a  traly  great  work,  written  in  terse 
and  lucid  langaage,  and  showing  a  marvellous  grasp  of  the  snbjpfst." 
WaiTen's  plan  was  to  publish  a  scholarly  edition  of  the  Pali  text  of  this 
work,  with  full  but  well*sifted  critical  apparatus,  a  complete  English 
translation,  an  index  of  names,  and  other  nsefat  appendices.  The 
learned  monk  makes  constant  citations  from  his  predecessors,  qnite 
after  the  manner  of  the  Christian  church  fathers.  And  in  order  farther 
to  enhance  the  usefulness  of  his  edition,  Mr.  Warren  had  undertaken  to 
trace  back  all  these  quotations  to  their  sources. 

His  material  consisted  mainly  of  four  palm-leaf  manuscripts. 
The  first  was  a  Burmese  codex,  loaned  him  by  the  British  Government 
from  the  India  Oflice  Library;  and  two,  in  Sinhalese  chnracters,  were 
sent  him  by  Rhys  Davids  and  the  late  Dr.  Richard  Morris.  The  Pali 
text  Mr.  Warren  had  practically  constituted  from  beginning  7o  end, 
aside  from  the  final  adjustment  of  many  matters  of  orthographic  detail, 
in  which  the  Burmese  and  Insular  copies  are  consistently  at  odds. 
Mnch  labor,  therefore,  needs  still  to  be  put  upon  the  apparnlus  criticw. 
Of  the  English  version,  one-third  has  been  made,  parts  having  already 
appeared  in  his  ''  Buddhism."    And   about  one-hMf  of  the  qnotfttions 
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have  been  traced  and  identified  in  the  yaat  literatare  heom  whioh 
Boddliaghoea  drewc  -   .      ^ 

If  Mr.  Warren*fl  work  sees  the  light,  it  will  then  appear  that  his 
methods  were  sach  as  to  'serve  as  a  model  in  any  department  of  philology, 
classical,  Semitic,  what  not,  and  that  his  achievement  is  one  of  which 
not  only  fair  Harvard,  but  also  all  American  scholarship,  may  justly 
be  prond.  It  is  fervently  to  be  hoped  that  his  plan  may  be  faithf  oily 
oarried  oat  in  its  entirety.  If  this  hope  is  realized,  the  resalt  will  be  a 
memorial,  massive  and  noble,  of  a  man  who  was  one  of  Harvard's  most 
loyal  and  noble  sops.'* 


PLAQUE* 

THE  Devi  said  :   Once  npon  a  time  Brahma,  creating  me,   called  and 
addressed  to  me  the  following  words  :  '  Hear  these  words  of  mine, 
0  child,  and  act  ivith  devotion. 

2.  In  this  Kali  age  the  people  are  unrighteous  ;  so  also  are  the 
rnlem,  therefore,  O  Devi,' go  to  the  earth  and  at  once  assume  the  form 
of  Death. 

3.  The  rulers  in  this  Kali  age  are  stealing  the  wealth' of -others, 
ever  lasting  after  other's  wives,  and  ever  giving  trouble  to  others. 

4.  Again,  the  rulers  are  ever  covetous  of  the  wealth,  even,  df  Gods 
and  Br&bmanaB  ;  owing  to  their  .sin  then  shalt '  destroy  them  in  large 
nambers." 

5.  Thus  ordained  by  Brahma,  Iiidra  and  other  Gods,  the  Devt  came 
down  to  the  earth.     She,-  seeing  all  the  people  sinners  (says  to  herself)  ; 

^;  Owing  to  the  sin  of  the  rulers  I  am  going  to  dwell  in  each  vil- 
lage.    Aftet*  destroying  the  sinners  in  one  village  I  shall  go  to  another. 

7.  Thns,  travelling  through  many  countries  and  killing  all  the 
people  therein,  I  shall  return  to  the  abode  of  BrahmA  the  Lord. 

8.  The  virtuous  people,  possessed  of  intelligence,  knowing  mj^ 
visif,  should  be  alert,  consulting  the  scriptures.* 

9.  Wherever  the  rats  are  found  dead  (the  householder)  should  im- 
mediately leave  that  house  with  his  family  and  go  to  a  forest. 

10.  In  that  place  he  should  perform  the  propitiatory  ceremonies 
of  the  Mahadevi,  as  ordained,  by  repeating  the  best  hymns  of  the 
Devt'and  the  follovving  mantra  : 

11.  **  Ora  namo  bhagavati  maham&rike  mriiyuriipini  sakudum- 
bamin&m  ava  sv&h&."  (Dm,  adoration,  O  Lady,  by  name  All-destroyer, 
who  assumest  the  form  of  death.     Protect  me  with  my  family). 

•  The  foliowin^  30  verses  from  Bhagavatt  Par&Da  were  sent  to  me  by  my  re8. 
pected  friend  Mr.  J.  S.  Oadgil,  of  Wai,  and  were  copied  from  a  Marati  Journal. 
The  maoQBcript  copy  of  it  is  not  to  be  found  in  any  public  library,  bnt '  it  i^  freely 
rfeferredto  by  'Bhfts)airarkya  and  others  in  their  respective  works*-— R.  Anantha- 
KKISHKA  BaSTKT.  •        •  *     " 
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pect,  the  former  believing,  not  much  nnlikeorthodox  Christians  and  other 
Semitic  people,  in  an  eternal  heaven  or  an  eternal  hell,  or  fiomewhat 
similar  ideas  about  the  state  after  death  ;  while  the  latter,  more  reason- 
ing, consider  reincarnation  to  be  an  essential  transmutation  for  human 
progress.  Notwithstanding,  we  find  in  [the  orthodox  books,  hints  re- 
garding heaven, which  correspond  to  theosopbical  teaching.  It  is  said 
that  there  are  seven  heavens,  or  rather  seven  states  of  heaven,  viz,  : — 


Ordinary. 

According  to  RavAyet. 

According  to  Avasta. 



Chinvad. 

1.    Humata. 

HamestgAn. 

2.     Hnkhata. 

1.  Satarpilyd. 

Satarpdyu. 

3.     H^arshta. 

2.  MAhpAyd. 

MAhpAyA. 

4.    Anagra-raochao. 

3.  Kharshedf)&y&. 

KhorshedpAyA. 

4.  GrothmAn. 

GrothmAn. 

5.  Pashnm. 

6.  Akh&n. 

7.  Anagra-raocbao. 

Asar  roshni. 

It  will  be  seen  that  while  the  ordinary  enumeration  omits  Chinvad 
(the  **  bridge  ")  and  HamestgAn,  most  probably  two  Kamalokio  states, 
the  Ravayets,  comparatively  some  of  the  most  recent  books,  omit  two 
higher  states,  the*  fifth  and  the  sixth.  The  Avasta  gives,  however,  a 
peculiar  division  of  the  states  of  heaven.  On  the  whole  the  ordinary 
and  Rav^yet  divisions  correspond  generally  to  the  divisions  given 
of  the  Devachanic  planes  by  our  esteemed  Mr.  Leadbeater.  There  is 
again  another  state  called  Achishtem  (=  Avitchi  F)  where  all  evil 
thoughts,  evil  words  and  evil  deeds  lead  to,  according  to  Yisha-Humatay 
a  fragment  of  the  Avasta.  The  duration  of  all  these  states  is  nowhere 
particularized ;  though  it  must  be  legitimately  considered  proportionate 
to  the  Karma  generated  in  this  life.  A  heavenly  state  of  **  long  duration  ** 
is  vouchsafed  to  a  holy  man  at  different  places  in  these  scriptures ;  but 
these  states  cannot  be  reasonably  taken  as  eternal. 

With  reference  to  reincarnation,  the  "  Desatii"  says,  in  "  Namae  Sat 
Vakhshur-i-Mahabad  "  :— 

*' Those  who,  in  the  season  of  prosperity,  experien(;e  pain  and  grief » 
suffer  them  on  account  of  their  words  and  deeds  [done]  in  a  fa-mer  body, 
for  which  the  Most  Just  [Law]  punisheth  them." 

**  "Whosoever  is  an  evil-doer,  on  him  SIb  [the  conscious  Law]  in- 
flicteth  pain  under  the  human  form  :  for  sickness,  the  suffering  of 
children  while  in  their  mother's  womb,  and  after  they  are  out  of  it, 
and  suicide,  and  being  hurt  by  ravenous  animals,  and  death,  and  being 
subjected  to  want  from  birth  till  death,  are  all  retributions  for  past 
actions :  and  in  like  manner  as  to  goodness." 

Again : 

*'  In  fine,  these  grandees  estpire  of  suffering  and  wounds,  according 
(o  their  misdeeds  :  and  if  any  guilt  remain,  they  will  return  a  second 
iimsj  and  suffer  punishment  along  with  their  accomplices." 

'*  And/'  says  the  commentator,  "  meet  with  due  retribution,  till  in 
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29.  He  who  worabips  gladly  tbe  book  with  sapreme  faith,  he 
also  attains  prosperity  iu  this  world  and  also  in  tbe  world  to  come. 

30.  Giving  up  all  other,  methods  one  should  stick  to  this  method 
with  pffoi*t,  with  wealth,  and  also  should  listen  to  this  hymn  in  order 
tu  attain  all  the  desit*ed  objects. 

Thus  ends  the  Scveutb  Chapter  called  Mahamarikakhjana  iu  the 
Bhagavati  Pur  ana. 


Zbcoso}^b^  in  all  Xan56« 

EUROPE. 

London,  Januavij  30t/i,  1900. 

At  last  the  new  Headquarters  of  the  European  Section  are  in  working 
order  and  the  Blavatsky  Lodge  has  been  meeting  in  its  fine  new  room  since 
January  Uth,  when  a  business  meeting  inaugurated  the  first  session  of  the 
new  year.  The  lecture  programme  opened  in  the  following  week  with  the 
Vice-President's  lecture  on  Apollonius  of  Tyana,  some  of  whose  wise  sayings 
and  sermons  afforded  Mr.  Mead  scope  for  an  interesting  address  to  the 
Lodge.  On  the  25th,  Mrs.  Hooper  spoke  on  the  Welsh  Bardic  Traditions  and 
^ave  a  quantity  of  most  interesting  information  relative  to  the  religious  be- 
liefs and  mystery  traditions  among  these  people  who  seem  to  have  preserved 
until  comparatively  recent  times,  the  memory  of  a  mystery  cult  which,  in  its 
early  bei^ innings,  may  have  come  from  Atlantean  sources  but  has,  of  course, 
iuuorporated  much  that  is  milleniuras  later  in  date. 

In  order  to  make  full  use  of  its  new  premises  the  Lodge  has  commenced 
a  series  of  Sunday  evening  addresses  which  are  intended  more  especially  for 
visitors,  inquii*ers  and  members  who  have  more  recently  joined  the  Society 
and  are  not  perhaps  so  familiar  with  the  broad  outlines  of  Theosophy  as  the. 
older  students.  It  has  always  been  difficult  to  cater  for  both  classes  of  lis« 
teners  in  one  course  of  lodge  lectures,  and  it  is  hoped  that  this  effoi*t  will  be 
found  useful.  Snn^y  evening  is  very  popular  as  a  meeting  night  with 
many  people  and  the  lectures  will  be  given  by  varioua  people  and  the  subjects 
chosen  with  a  view  to  making  a  fairly  complete  course  of  elementary  theoso- 
phical  teaching. 

Another  line  of  activity  is  ani  the  direction  of  afternoon  courses  of  lectures 
on  special  subjects,  to  which  admission  is  by  ticket.  Mn  Mead  finishes  to- 
day, a  short  series  of  fonr  lectures  on  the '  Greek  Mysteries,'  which  have  been 
attended  by  a  sufficient  number  of  visitors  to  evidence  the  fact  that  it  is  a 
step  in  the  right  direction.  Next  week  Mr.  Leadbeater  commences  a  similar 
series  on  '  Clairvoyance,'  and  no  doubt  the  result  will  show  the  popular  inter* 
est  in  this  subject. 

Readers  of  the  !Z'/i€oeoj>/»uii~who  are  scattered  in  so  many  parts  of  the 
world — may  like  to  have  some  little  account  of  the  new  home  of  the  Section, 
which  has  replaced  the  familiar  Headquarters  that  some  knew  so  well. 
Besides  the  large  meeting  room,  which  is  on  the  first  fioor  and  lighted  by  four 
large  windows  overlooking  Albemarle  Street  and  facing  tbeBoyal  Institution, 
there  are  the  following  rooms  dev:oted  to  the  purposes  of  tbe  Section.  Behind 
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^le  Lbd^d  room  there  is  a  prettily  tlecorated  apartment  fitted  witb  easy 
chairs -aud'kHiii^es  where  members  can  meet  lor  conversatioo  and  where 
visitors  can  b^  received  or  small  gatherings  he  held  for  study  or  discossion. 
Oi\  tTie  ti^{>or  above  is  the  Section  Reference  Library,  a  handsome,  cheerCnl 
rodnb  which  is  already  well-occnpied  with  liooks  and  will  no  doubt  be  the 
scene  of  much  useful  work  as  the  activities  of  the  Section  increase.  Behind, 
ies  the  Lending  Library  department,  and  here  the  votaries  of  the  Goddess 
Nicotine  are  permitted  to  burn  their  incense  without  fear  of  protest*  On  the 
same  floor  is  the  General  Secretary's  private  office  and  on  the  third  story  is 
the  large  room  devoted  to  general  office  work  for  the  Section,  as  well  as  care* 
taker's  apartments. 

The  report  of  th^  Convention  at  !^dyar  comes  to  band  this  week  and  the 
tidings  of  such  large  and  8uc:;essful  gatherings  is  received  with  much  satis- 
faction. We  await  with  interest  the  full  text  of  Mrs.  Besant's  lectures  for 
which  the  condensed  reports  in  this  month's  Theosophiet  have  greatly  whet- 
ted our  appetites. 

J.)  In  Reyiwld's  Sunday  Newspaper  for  January  I4th|  there  appeared  a  most 
friendly  notice  of  the  President-Founder's  work  in  Ceylon  in  connection 
with  securing  a  public  holiday  on  the  day  of  the  Wesak  festival  of  which  an 
account  is  given.  One  is  glad  to  notice  a  very  different  tone  in  the  press 
towards  our  movement,  evidenced  in  many  directions. 

-  Mr.*  Leadbeater  has  just  returned  from  a  short  visit  to  some  of  the  North 
ddutitry  Lodges,  dnriiig  which  he  presided  at  the  gatheriiig  of  the  Northern 
Feckeratibn  held,  as'  usual,  at  Harrogate :  and,  also  as  usual,  it  was  of  a  plea- 
sant and  successful  character.  Lecturing  at  the  Blavatsky  Lodge  last  evening, 
Mr.  Leadbeater  took  for  his 'subject,  the  **  Beality  of  the  Devachanic  Plane," 
and  said  that  it  was  a  subject  upon  which  considerable  misapprehension  bad 
arisen  from  time  to  time,  and  for  this  reason  ho  had  thought  it  suitable  for  a 
Lodf^e  discourse.  After  dealing  in  some  detail  with  the  more  or  less  fami- 
liar grbnnd  covered  by  the  manual  on  the  subject  and  the  *'  Ancient  Wisdom," 
and  very  specially  emphasizing  the  greater  reality  of  impressions  received 
on  that  plane  of  consciousness  as  compared  with  the  physical,  which  is  two 
planes  further  removed  from  the  One  Reality,  and  therefore  in  the  very 
ualure  of  things  more  illusory,  Mr.  Leadbeater  devoted  some  time  to  the 
explanation  of  the  way  in  which  the  Ego  puts  a  part  of  itself  down  into,  or 
responds  to  the  vibrations  from,  the  thought  image  set  up  by  the  love  of 
some  friend  who  may  be  spending  a  devachanic  period  on  one  or  other  of  the 
four  lower  levels  of  the  plane,  and  thus  njiakes  real  in  a  special  way  the 
image  which  so  many  people  have  regarded-  as  purely  imaginary.  Apart 
from  the  Great  Teachers  who  may  do  this  volimtarily^ acid  consciously,  the  ego 
of  the  much  less  developed  individual  responds  wiith  eqtol  certainty,  but 
with  what  one  may  term  consoLousness  but  not  self-eonscioasness— a  rather 
subtle  distinction  which  is  apt  to  worry  the  student  whose  normal  sdf- 
consciousness  works  only  on  the  physical, plane,  and  one  which  is  perhaps  at 
the  bottom  of  tl|e  queries  which  have  arisen  on  this  subject  of  devachanic 
reality.  Another  interesting  point  which  the  lecturer  alluded  to  was  the 
possibility  of  progress  for  the  Ego  through  contacts  gained  by  way  of  these 
images  into  which  he  might  put  himself  down.  That  is  to  say,  they  appear^ 
so  far  as  investigation  haA  yet  been  made,  to  be ,  additional  cbaimela  lor  the 
reception  ofrthose  v^ibratory  impulses  by  contacting  whioh  tha  figa^^nows  wood, 
develops— a  very  suggestive  and  .interesting  point,    Finallfi  the  effect  of 
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ties  of  affection  in  bringitrg  peopfe  back  into  incaruatiou  together^  was 
toadied  upon,  and  it  was  indicated  tliat  devacbanic  periods  migbt  be  lengtb- 
med  or  shortened  within  certain  short  limits  in  order  to  secure  this  end, 
or,  in  cases  where  the  difference  was  too  greats  one  Ego  might  take  a  very 
brief  io<»mation,  which  would  necessitate  a  comparatively  brief  devaehan, 
and  80  be  ready  for  another  earth-life  at  the  same  time  as  the  friend -whose 
uriginal'devacban.  was  much  longer.  Early  death  was  perhaps  not  always 
the  mtisfortane  that  it  seemed  to  the  unknowing  vision  ;  it  might  be  that  it 
was  only  the  means  to  ensure  the  greater  happiness  of  returning  to  the 
Bocieij  of  beleved  ones  on  the  devacliantc  plane  and  coming  onoe.  more  to 
earth  in  association  with  them.  So  it  seems  that  there  is  a  real  reason  for 
the  old  saying*-**  Whom  the  gods  love  die  young ! "  How  often  we  find  in 
our  tbeo80f>hical  studies  the  ex^anation  of  some  ancient  maxim. 

A.B.  C. 


AMERICA. 
•  From  all  over  the  American  Section  there  come  reports  showing  increased 
activity  and  earnest  work.  The  public  tone  is  constantly  growing  more 
friendly.  There  are  at  present  four  lecturers  in  tlie  field,  and  two  more 
workers — Mrs,  Kate  B.  Davis  and  Miss  Huston-*-startout  this  week,  going  first 
to  the  Pacific  Coast.  Mrs.  M;  L.  Brainard  of  Chicago  has  been  travelling  in 
Nebraska  and  Dakota  and  has  formed  a  strong  Branch  in  each  state, at  Lincoln, 
Nebraska  and  Pierre,  8.  Dakota^  Mr.  Titus  of  Toronto,  Canada,  has  begun 
a  tour  through  the  middle  states.  As  a  result  of  his  work  in  Michigan  eleven 
mfembem  were  added  to  the  Branch  at  Saginaw.  He  is  now  spending  a 
iibort  tinna  in  Chicago^  lecturing  and  teaching- 
Miss  Walsh  of  San  Francisco  is  now  lecturing  in  the  Eastern  States  and 
doing  excellent  work. 

Dr.  Bailey  of  San  Franciso  has  just  started  on  a  tour  of  the  Branches  in 
the  north-west.    He  will  probably  go  as  far  as  Vancouver  B  C. 

In  Butte,  Montana,  where  Mrs.  H.  A.  Squires  is  working,  the  Branch  has 
grown  from  a  membership  of  7  to  35,  a  Golden  Chain  Circle  has  been  started 
and  propaganda  in  outlying  towns  is  carried  on. 

There  are  eight,  Lotus  circles  or  Golden  Chain  classes  in  the  American 
Section.  I 

The  Chicago  Branch  held  its  election  in  December.  Mr.  B.  H*  Randal^ 
waseitetedPresidant)  Br.  Mary  Weeks  Burnett,  Yice^Presidentf  R^A.;  Burnett, 
Treasurer,  Mrs.  L«  RandalU  Secretary,  and  a  strong  Executive  Comnitt|ji  whidi 
is  already  hard  j^^Work.  The  Branch  has  six  closed  study  classes  ea^  ireek, 
two  open  neetingSr Wednesday  and  Sunday  evenings,  and  the  Golden  Chain 
Circle  Sunday  afternoon* 

The  San  Francisco  Branch  has  just  mov^d  into  6ne  new  Headquarters  in 
the  same  building  with  the  Theowyphic  Meeaenger,  which  Mr*  Walters  is  now  so 
satisfactorily  editing. 

The  St.  Paul,  Minn.  Branch  has  enrolled  ten  new  members  within  a  few 
months.  Some  of  us  strongly  hope  that  before  many  years  have  passed,  there 
will  come  from  India  older  souls  to  instruct  the  younger  in  the  true  "  art  "  of 
war,  such  as  Mrs.  Besant  so  graphically  describes  in  her  **  Story  of  the  Great 
War."  lliis  is  indeed  a  land  of  Rajas,  with  a  great  preponderance  of  younger 
Egos.  May  the  Hindu  College  send  us  instructors  before  many  years. 
'■QBXtMts/-  •*  .  •'.....-...  D.RB;  • 
•Rrtfwifjfrtt,  MOO.  
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dim  hope  that  somewhere  in  Nature,  a  part  of  which  you  will  become 
in  the  earti),  there  will  be  something  left  and  foond.  Every  one  who 
saw  his  last  momenta  siid  how  wonderfnlly,  quietly  and  calmly  he  died  ; 
but  I  know  with  what  frightful  tortures,  for  not  a  single  feeling  escap- 
ed me.  A  thousand  times  I  repeat  to  myself  '  Let  the  dead  bury  their 
dead,'  but  I  must  spend  the  strength  I  still  have  on  something  .  •  . 
You  r^annot  laugh  at  a  jest  you  are  weary  of  ;  you  cannot  eat  when 
you  are  not  hungry.  What  is  the  use  of  everything  ?  To-morrow  will 
begin  all  the  tortures  of  death,  with  the  uncleanness  oT  lies  and  self- 
deception,  and  will  end  in  nothingness."  ' 

This  is  not  an  isolated  instance.  Throughout  his  works  we  con- 
tinually find  '*  hatred  of  life,  the  mood  of  despair,  the  longing  for  death.*' 

For  this  sickness  of  heart,  this  agony  of  soul,  there  is  one  sovereign 
remedy, — Theosophy,  The  divine  justice  of  the  law  of  karma  would 
take  away  the  bitterness  of  his  resentment,  and  would  give  him  a 
happier  solution  of  the  problems  of  human  destiny.  The  twin  doctrine 
of  reincarnation  would  teach  him  that  even  for  an  unevolved  soul 
having  its  first  lessons  in  life's  school  there  is  promise  for  the  future. 
He  would  still  find  room  for  his  noble  altruism.  He  could  still  stand 
beside  his  suffering  brothers  and  encourage  them  to  bear  life's  burdens 
with  patience. 

Contrast  with  Tolstoi's  morbid  view  of  death  some  of  the  utter- 
ances of  a  Theosophist  who  also  has  felt  the  sorrows  of  the  poor  and 
friendless,  whose  life,  like  his,  has.  been  spent  in  alleviating  the  miseries 
of  her  suffering  fellow  beings  : — 

*'  Have  no  fear  of  death.  It  is  the  open  archway  which  lets  us  out 
to  rest  and  reci*eation  from  our  school,  before  we  re-enter  to  learn  our 
next  and  higher  scientific  lesson." 

**  We  are  unborn,  undying^  constant,  changeless,  eternal.'' 

**^  We  are  here  only  to  forge  the  instruments  for  an  immortal  servide, 
the  service  which  is  perfect  freedom."   '  * 

"  Clear-eyed  love  can  leap  across  death's  abyss,  across  birth's  lethe 
stream,  and  find  and  clasp  its  own  unerringly,  though  new  and  alien 
form  be  casket  for  the  jewel- soul  it  knows," 

**  Death  is  the  breaking  of  the  out-worn  form  which  has  become  a 
shackle,  not  a  helper." 

*'  Death  is  bat  birth,  the  setting  free  of  life.  Death  is  the  greatest, 
of  all  earth's  illusions.     Life  is  continuous,  unbroken,  unbreakable," 

'*  Death  is  a  return  to  the  soul's  true  home,  the  passing  from  a 
prison  into  the  froedom  of  the  upper  air." 

S.  E.  Palmbr. 
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'STAND  STILL" 

WE  live  in  an  age  of  harrj  ;  we  race  abont  hither  and  thither;  we 
crowd  oar  hours  with  manifold  occapations ;  of  our  amusements 
and  rolaxaiious  we  even  too  often  make  a  toil.  If  we  have  wealth  we 
are  restless  with  anxiety  about  its  keepini^  and  investment,  or  we  throw 
it  abont  in  that  eqaally  restless  seeking  for  enjoyment  which  mostly 
leads  to  satiety  and  ennui ;  if  we  are  poor  then  tQO  many  make  of  wealth 
their  idol  and  spend  their  lives  in  \%orshipping  the  golden  calf.  Mere 
aaeless  expenditure  of  energy  ?  By  no  means.  Through  it  all  the  soul  is 
slowly  learning  and  growing  till  some  day  it  will  awaken  to  the  fact 
that  all  this  belongs  to  the  hoars  of  childhood,  when  movement, 
activity,  sensation,  fill  up  the  whole  of  consciousness. 

Bat  such  papers  as  this  are  little  likely  to  fall  into  the  hands  of 
snch  soal-children,  and  if  by  chance  they  do,  they  are  certain  to  be  cast 
aside  with  a  *'  pish/'  qualified  it  may  be  with  some  soch  phrase  as^ 
''  rotten  balderdash.'* 

Still  there  are  not  a  few  children  of  older  growth  to  whom  in  some 
measure  there  cling  the  habits  of  the  child,  and  for  these  perchance 
some  suggestion  mity  be  found  in  what  follows.  For  in  most  of  us  there 
lurks  more  of  the  child- ego  than  we  wot  of,  and  it  were  well  for  us  did 
we  know  and  realise  more  clearly  these  manifold  phases  of  our  nature 
that  oft  rule  us  quite  without  our  knowledge.  To  know  ourselves  is 
DO  small  task,  and  the  first  step  towards    such  knowledge   is   humility. 

It  is  nice,  undoabtedly,  to  feel  that  wo  are  working  hard,  to  have 
the  vivid  keenness  of  activity,  to  throw  all  our  strength  into  our  work 
and  tafill  every  hour  of  every  dfij  with  strenuous  effort.  Nay  more,  it 
is  right  and  necessary,  and  manifold  are  the  gains  therefrom  for  the 
growth  and  progress  of  the  man.  But  just  in  the  present  age,  there 
larks  perhaps  a  danger  here,  for  him  who  is  outgrowing  his  childhood — 
a  dan^^er  the  more  subtle  because  all  our  modem  surroundings,  the 
atiiiospliere  we  live  in,  the  people  we  admire  and  look  up  to,  for  the 
utoat  part  all  press  us  forward  in  the  same  direction — that  of  the  per- 
petual sending  forth  of  oar  life,  our  minds,  our  hearts  into  the  outer, 
objective  worlds  of  the  senses — whether  subtle  or  gross, 

A  nceessary,  and  indispensable  stage  truly:  for  the  inertia  of 
Tamas  must  needs  be  overcome  and  conquered  by  the  activity,  the  rapid 
vibration  and  motion  of  Rajas,  a<)  was  taaght  long  ago  by  the  ancient 
sages,  ere  Satva,  harmony,  balance,  peace  and  power,  can  manifest 
itself. 

True  again  that  many  mistake  the  laziness  and  inactivity,  tho  irres* 
pODsfveness  and  slumber  of  Tamas  for  the  calm  and  peaceful  power  of 
Batra;  though  a  v^pfien^'ii  open-e^ed  observatioii  would  dKS|>el  the  error, 
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for  where  Satva  is  dominant,  there  efficiency,  eifectireness  and  perfee^ 
tion  in  all  action,  both  worldly  and  non-worldly  are  to  be  found. 

Therefore,  it  is  not  without  use  for  any  of  as  to  **  stand  still "  at  times. 
In  that  now  rather  neglected  book,  ''  Through  the  Gates  of  Gold," 
it  is  pointed  oat  that  this  standing  still  amid  all  the  rush  and  turmoil 
of  life  is  the  first  thing  which  man  mast  do  if  he  would  seek  to  enter  the 
diviner  life.  And  this  standing  still  means  the  steady-eyed  contempla- 
tion of  the  life  around  us,  including  our  ownloutgoicg  activity  and  a  dfe- 
liberato,  calm,  unflinching  estimation  of  its  value  in  terms  of  **  real  satis* 
faction."  That  is  as  measured  by  the  sense  of  lasting  peace  and  satis- 
faction which  we  find  to  remain  in  our  hearts  at  such  moments  as  the 
result  of  onr  activity  and  effort.  Man  must  judge  in  such  moments  not 
by  any  conventional  or  traditional  standards,  not  by  the  precepts  of  re- 
ligion  or  the  texts  of  a  copy  book,  still  less  by  the  standards  cnrrent 
around  him  among  his  associates,  but  wholly  and  solely  by  the  coii- 
scioasness,  as  he  nctnally  finds  it,  in  his  own  heart,  when  thus  he  stands 
still  amid  life  and  qaestions  the  divine  depths  within  him. 

And  what  if  he  find  but  little  of  satisfaction  there  ?  Shall  be  seek 
a  monastery  or  run  away  to  a  jungle  ?  Not  so  will  he  find  greater  peace 
or  keener  satisfaction.  Rather  let  him  work  on,  as  energetically  as 
ever,  but  with  a  new  motive  :  to  quicken  and  stimulate  the  divine  life 
within  him  by  clearing  away  the  barriers  and  obstacles,  built  of  selfish* 
ness  in  any  of  its  innumerable  forms,  raised  by  passions,  desires  and  all 
the  defects  and  weaknesses  of  his  nature  which  impede  and  dim  the 
shining  forth  of  that  life.  And  for  this  great  task,  the  active  life  of  the 
world  is  the  one  and  only  fitting  field. 

But  not  once  only  must  he  thus*"  stand  still*'  in  himself.  Daily,  nay 
many  times  a  day  let  him  thus  command  silence,  and  8t4ind  still  before 
his  own  heart,  judging  his  life  and  the  values  of  all  he  does  in  the  light 
that  comes  from  thence.  Slowly  and  by  degrees,  this  will  grow  into  bis 
habitual  attitude,  snd  he  will  find  himself  standing  as  it  were  still,  calm 
and  peaceful  amid  all  the  toil  and  moil  of  the  most  active  life,  till  gra- 
dually it  loses  all  hold,  all  attracting,  binding  power  upon  him  and  he 
stands  free  and  erect  amid  its  surging  waves. 

Ah,  how  simple  it  all  sounds  in  words  ;  but  alas  !  bow  infinitely  dif- 
ficult to  accomplish  perfecUy  ! 

If  so  difficult  why  then  attempt  the  task  ?  Because  you  must.  None 
is  drawn  to  make  the  attempt  until  within  him  the  soul  stirs  and  quick- 
ens, seeking  the  real  life  behind  these  shadows  ;  and  heavy  indeed  is 
the  fate  of  him  who  hangs  back  when  once  his  ear  has  caaght  the  sum- 
mons. For  to  him  comes  satiety  with  its  grisly  emptiness,  weariness  of 
heart,  sickness  of  soal  and  utter  disgust.  And  when  he  turns  to  seek . 
the  height  within,  behold  his  own  choice  has  made  the  road  yet  harder 
for  his  feet  to  travel. 

Failure,  stumblings  and  many  a  fall  all  are  sure  to  encounter  who 
seek  to  tread  the  path  ;  but  none  is  more  to  bo  pitied  than  he  woo  turuQ 
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back  fi-om  the  efEort  or  wbo  barkens  nob  to  the  divine  voice  within  when 
once  its  accents  have  reached  his  ears. 

A  Wayfarer. 


THOUGHTS  ON  THE  BHAGAVAD Gl'TA'. 

THE    third   division   of  principles   which   we  find  mentioned  in  the 
Bhagavad  Gitd  is  met  with  in  the  42nd  verse  of  the  third  chapter. 

The  organs  (indriyas)  are  higher  {paYa)\  higher  than  the  organs  is  the 
manas;  higher  than  the  manas  is  the  baddhi  ;  what  is  higher  than  the 
buddhi  is  the  Atman  (Pnriisha),  42,  III,  This,  in  fact,  is  a  different  group- 
ing of  the  principles  mentioned  in  the  seventh  chapter,  and  treated 
before.  The  oi^ans  here  are  the  five  powers  of  sensation  and  the  five 
powers  of  action,  not  the  gross  organs  of  action.  The  indi-iyas,  says  the 
verse,  are  higher.  This  evidently  means  that  there  is  something  on  this 
side  the  indriyas  than  which  they  are  higher.  That  something  can  be 
nothing  but  the  svarupa  with  its  gross  covering.  The  word  "  higher,*^  in 
the  translation  of  the  above  verse,  stands  for  the  Sanskrit  'para.  Now  the 
great  commentator,  Sri  Saukaracharya,  gives  a  peculiar  connotation 
to  this  word,  both  here,  and  in  his  commentary  of  verses  10th  and  11th 
of  the  3rd  Valli  of  the  Kathopanishad.  He  says  that  the  indriyas  are 
higher  than  the  gross  body  because  they  are  more  subtile,  stand  inside, 
pervade  them,  etc.  Anandagiri,  the  glossator  of  Sankara's  commentary, 
says  **  by  the  word  *e/c.'  is  to  be  taken  causality^  etc." 

In  the  commentary  of  verses  10th  and  11th  of  the  3rd  Valli  of  the 
game  Upanishad  we  find  the  great  commentator  saying  : — 

'  The  indriyas  are  (here)  the  gross  (objects)  ;  those  that  give  birth 
to  these  their  effects,  for  the  pnrposo  of  manifesting  themselves,  are  the 
drthas  (real  objects)  higher  than  them — (i.  e.)  subtile,  large  and  individu* 
alizing  selves,*  The  idea  of  the  word  para  (higher),  then,  is  suhtilei  large, 
and  individualizing  self  ;  and  it  is  also  indicated  in  the  above  quotation 
that  the  higher  principles  are  the  causes  of  the  lower  ones.  We  learn 
thus  from  the  Gita  that  the  powers  of  sensation  and  action  are  subtler 
than  the  gross  appearances  of  the  universe  ;  they  give  birth  to  them  aa 
their  effects  ;  they  sustain  them  ;  they  pervade  them,  and  are  in.sidq  them. 
This  in  fact  is  the  relation  of  the  immediately  higher  principle  to  the 
immediately  lower.  This  verso  tolls  us  the  following  story  in  a  tabular 
form : — 

Sthula 
Svarupa. 

Pervading,   living  in-^, 
side,    the    individualizing  }-     Indriyas*  II. 

selves— causes  of  No.  !•    J 


t 
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Ptrvading,   living  iD-"\ 
side,     the    individuaHziD£:  (     n  j  jl-  ttt 

Relve8-<:an8e8ofNo.3aiidf     ^''^*^'"-  '"• 

hence  of  2  and  1  also*  / 

Do.      of    No.     4*1 

and  therefore  of  J-     A'tman  or  Parasha.  V. 

all.  J 

Now  tvhat  is  the  meaning  of  the  word  mnnas  here.  It  does  not  mean 
the  principle  of  individaality  (Ahankara).  Sri  Sankara  defines  it  as  tlie 
principle  o^F  ideation — that  which  makes  and  unmakes  the  ideal  nionlds 
of  the  ohjective  universe  (SanJcaJpa  Vikalpdtma)*  This  is  the  lower 
manas  of  the  Sftnkh jns,  otherwise  known  as  one  of  the  eleven  inikiyas  of 
that  school  of  philosophy.  That  being  the  case,  the  word  bnddhi  here 
ronst  be  taken  to  stand  for  both  the  principles  ofMaJiat  tatva  snidAhankdra, 
It  might  be  tran.slated  here  as  the  tndividualizingi  will  to  know  and  wiU 
to  ^e,  or,  shortly,  individual  tcilL  The  object  of  this  division  appears  from 
the  preceding  verses  of  the  Bhagavad  Git&«  Sri  Krishna  wishes  Arjana 
,to  understand  that  the  K&mari^pa,  or  desire,  acting  through  the  powers 
of  sensation,  action,  ideation  and  individual  will  leads  the  Purusha  to 
act  viciously  (verses  39  and  40  of  chap.  III).    Says  he : — 

"O  Arjuna,  this  desire  (Kamarupa),  ever  the  enemy  of  the 
wise,  never  fulfilled,  never  satisfied— covers  away  his  wisdom."    39,  III. 

'*  It  lives  in  the  powers  of  action  and  sensation  (indriyaaX  ideaiioo 
(manas)  and  individaal  will  (buddhi).  Having  covered  away  wiedom, 
it  makes  the  Purusha  forget  (the  {Mirpose  of  life)."  40,  III. 

The  individual  will  (Buddhyahapkara)  persists  in  the  maintaining 
of  individuality,  the  manas  goes  on  ideating,  the  powers  of  sensation 
sense  on,  and  the  powers  of  action  never  cease  to  act  according  to  the 
very  laws  of  their  being«  So  far  it  is  all  right.  This  process 
must  go  on  in  order  to  fulfill  the  purposo  of  life — the  attain* 
ment  of  Moksha  through  the  gathering  in  of  the  experience 
of  the  phenomenal  world.  The  knowledge  of  the  phenomenal 
world,  from  the  gross  appearances  up  to  the  buddhi,  must  precede  the 
attainment  of  omniscient  wisdom,  and  conseqaent  Uoksha,  by  the 
monad.  But  what  is  that  which  checks  this  onward  march  of  the 
Porusha  ?  Desirei  says  Sri  Kiishna.  There  is  a  very  narrow  way 
between  the  birth  of  desire  and  the  attainment  of  wisdom.  In  the 
words  of  the  Kathopanishad  it  is  as  fine  and  sharp  as  the  edge  of  a 
razor  ;  it  is  very  difficult  to  pass  on.  But  for  constant  watch  and  effi- 
cient guidance  the  chances  are  more  powerful  towards  falling  into  the 
pit  of  desire.  Consciousness  c6ming,  as  it  must,  into  contact  Trith  the 
gross  phenomena  of  the  universe  is,  so  to  say,  for  the  time  saturated  with 
those  appearances.  By  the  working  of  the  universal  law  of  habituation 
(VdsanA)  these  phenomena  become  part  and  parcel  of  the  self.  Then 
comes  in  the  resistance  which  habits  of  the  mind  alwajjs  offer  to  the 
entrance  therein  of  new  knowledge.  This  resistance  to  new  knowl- 
edge, and  the  tendency  to  stick  to  what  is  already  familiar,  is  desire^ 
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*Anyadeva  sreyah  ant^d  uta  preyaht*  Bsys  the  Kathopunishad. 
'  The  good  is  something  else,  and  the  pleftsing  something  else/  The 
tendency  to  stick  by  habit  to  what  has  already  been  gained  is  pleasing. 
Tbis  in  fact  is  the  feeling  of  pleasure.  The  contrary  tendency  to  leave 
behind  wbat  has  already  been  gained,  and  gain  more  and  more  know- 
ledge is  the  good.  The  former  tendency  is  the  mother  of  desire.  The  lattw 
leads  to  the  attainment  of  wisdom.  Evidently  the  former  tendency  is 
iuinucal  to  the  latter.    Id  the  words  of  the  Bhagavad  Ott&, 

'  Desire  is  the  enemy  of  the  wise.' 

This,  however,  later.  What  we  have  now  to  see  is  whether  the 
principles  of  the  universe  and  of  man,  mentioned  in  the  Bhagavad  Gitft, 
have  been  shown  to  be  real  and  not  imaginary.  The  foTTowing  is  a 
tabular  view  of  all  the  three  divisions  of  these  principles  met  with  in 
the  Bhagavad  Gita. 


I  11. 

1.  Purusha-prakriti  or     1.     Purnshottama. 
Pvrnshottama. 

2.  Buddbi 

3.  Ahttokara 

4.  Manas  and  Indriyas. 

5.  Taniiifttras. 

6.  STardpa. 

7.  SfthMa. 


HI. 
i.     Atnran- 


I  2.     Akshara  Pnrusha.   2.  Buddhi. 

3.  Manas. 

4.  Indriyas. 
^3.  Kshara  Purasha.     fd.  Tar*mdtras. 

■{  6.  Svar{ipa, 

\J.  Sthula. 


The  reality  of  the  seven  principles  is  sh^wn  by  ordinary  analysis  as 
stated  in  the  first  and  second  articles  on  the  subject.  The  world  that 
we  have  before  us  must  have  all  these  principles  behind  to  explain  its 
appearance.  It  is  a  matter  of  ordinary  observation  that  every  gross 
material  on  the  face  of  our  earth  passfea  through  five  stales — the  solid, 
the  liquid,  the  igneous,  the  gaseous  and  the  ilfkdsic.  The  mast  ordinary 
experhneni  by  the  help  ef  which  this  pbemimeiion  ca»  be  studied,  in 
available  in  the  most  ordinaorj  substance,  watfer.^  Water  is  koown  in 
the  solid  state  as  iee.  Its  ordinary  Bl^e  is  lic^uid.  As  yoa  begin  to 
heat  it,  yen  have  steam,  which  is  more  rarefied  thfs  liquid^  bat  which  is 
not  jet  gas  proper.  This  is  the  igneous  state  of  water,  the  slate  of 
visible  gas»  Higher  up  is  that  state  of  water-vapour,  whicli  is  pure  gas. 
Higher  up  is  the  Ak&sic  state  or  the  state  of  entire  Ikteocy  of  the  phy- 
sical state  of  any  substanee.  Take  any  substance  in  its  solid  state. 
Heat  it.  With  the  entrance  of  a  certain  amount  of  heat,  which  varies 
with  every  substance,  the  state  of  its  soliditj  becomes  latetrt ;  add  more 
heat  and  its  liquidity  also  becomes  latent,  and  yon  have  thw  same  8uh« 
stance  as  steam,  that  is,  in  its  igneous  stfeite.  Heat^  it  stilt  more,  teaA  Ae 
stsam  disappears.  The  substance  has  passed  into'  the  pnvely  gaseous 
state.  If  this  be  heated  sufficietftly  it  will  entirely  pass  out  of  tfhe 
gaseous  state.  But  such  a  degree  of  hea4»  is  perhaps  impossible  tb  ob- 
tain on  tbiti  planet.     The  pheiioQQieaou  of*  latent  heat  ie  however  suffici* 
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en t  to  prove  thai  there  is  8ucb  a  tblog  as  the   Ak&sic  state  of  all   the 
forces  and  the  material  states  of  the  univerre. 

This  is  plain  enongb.  Bat  for  the  purpose  df  sbowing  the  trnth  of 
the  philosopb J  of  tbe  pnnciples  embodied  in  the  above  qnotations  of  the 
Bhagavad  Gitft,  tbe  jet  plainer  fact  tbat  all  matter  passes  throngb  at  least 
three  states  of  existence  is  sufficient.  Tbat  a  certain  element  or  compound 
substance  is  capable  of  passing  throngb  more  states  tban  one,  means  that 
that  element  or  substance  is  possessed  of  as  many  forces  remaining  there- 
in  in  tbe  latent  or  potent  state,  as  the  case  may  be,  for  the  time  being. 
Gold  is  really  negative  beat  It  is  not  different  in  its  nature.  Tbat  any- 
thing is  capable  of  receiving  beat  or  any  other  force  into  itself,  means 
tbat  it  is  in  a  negative  condition  as  compared  with  tbe  present  source  of 
beat  or  other  force.  In  other  words  that  force  is  already  present  in 
tbe  substance  although  in  its  negative  pbase.  There  is  only  a  differ- 
ence of  degree  between  power  and  capacity.  Every  force  exists  every- 
where in  different  degrees.  In  some  places  it  manifests  itself  as  power, 
in  otbcrs  as  capacity.  Hence  tbe  fact  tbat  every  chemical  sub- 
stance has  the  capacity  of  .  existing  at  different  times*  in  more 
states  tban  one,  goes  distinctly  to  show  tbat  every  gross  chemical 
substance  is  really  a  compound  of  as  many  different  material  states,  or 
we  may  say  forces,  for  force  is  really  only  a  state  of  matter,  in  a  higher 
condition.  Hence  is  every  cbemical  element  really  composed  of  five 
tanma'tra's — Sabdatanm&tr&,  the  soniferous  ether ;  Sparsa-tanmatr&y  the 
tangifeix>us  etber ;  B{^pa-tanmatra,tbe  Inminiferous  ether ;  Rasa-tanmatra 
tbe  gustiferons  etber,  6andba-tanm&tr&,  odoriferous  etber.  Every  chemi- 
cal atom  is  a  compound  of  five  descriptions  of  ethereal  minima  in  vary- 
ing proportions* 

We  learn  then  tbe  following  truths  from  the  above  tei^hings  of 
the  Bbagavad  G\ik.  ... 

1.  Tbe  gross  body  of  man  as  we  see  it,  must  .have,*  and  bad)  behind 
it,  a  subtile  cdunterpart,  known  as  tbe  Svarupa  or  sofnetimes  as  tbe 
Linga  sarira)  tbe  astral  body,  tbe  subtile  body,  Ac.  - 

2.  This  subtile  body  is  composed  of  five  tanmatr&s  and  ten  indi  iyas, 
i.  e.f  five  ethers  functioning  as  objective  and  instrumental  appearances. 

B.  The  mould  which  is  supplied  to  these  tanm&tras  and  indriyas 
in  which  tbe  Svarupa  is  cast,  comes  from  mauas,  tbe  principle  of  idea- 
tion, tbe  eleventh  indriya  of  tbe  S&nkbyas* 

4.  The  power  which  sets  the  ideating  agency  (maiias)  into  motion 
is  the  individual  will,  Buddhyahankdra.  It  is  sometimes  customaxy  to 
speak  of  these  princj^ples  also  as  the  indriyas  and  thus  raisQ  the 
number  of  organs  (indriyas)  to  thirteen.  When  this  is  done,  the 
Pnrusha,  alone  (the  conscious  entity)  is  spoken  of  as  the  spirit.  The 
individual  will  is  called  the  Akshara  Purusha, 

5.  The  experiences  of  man  consist  in  tbe  changing  states  of  the 
principle  of  ideation  (raauas)    and  tbe  lower  principles*     The   Budhya* 
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Aonitara  or  iodividnal  will  preserves  these  experiences,  and  tbe  forces 
for  fntare  evolution  generated  by  past  experiences.  Tbe  Budhyahankdray 
therefore,  is  the  immortal  soul  of  man.  It  really  creates  tlfe  lower 
Drinciples  and  bodies,  and  can  exist  without  them.  The  Budhyahankdra 
(individual  will)  is  called  immortal  because  it  accompanies  the  Purusha 
in  all  its  pilgrimages  up  to  Nirv&na,  when  it  really  expands  into  omni- 
science and  ommipotence»  and  thus  having  left  no  purpose  for  further 
action  is  practically  still,  and  leaves  tbe  Purusha  free  from  all  connec- 
tion with  the  products  of  Prakriti. 

Rama  Prasad.  . 


THE  TELEPHONE. 
An  Object  Lesson  on  Prayer. 

MAN  has,  by  patient  investigation,  discovered  many  of  the  secrets  of 
science  ;  and  among  these  wondrous  forces  of  Nature  which  he  has 
Icameri  to  control,  none  are  rendering  more  efficient  service  to  humanity 
than  the  marvellous  electric  system,  by  means  of  which  distant  peoples 
are  united  in  one  great  circuit  of  swift  and  certain  communication. 

Tbe  popular  telephone,  only  an  example  of  this  mighty  energy,  has 
already  become  established  as  a  domestic  institution,  almost  indispens- 
able to  our  daily  business.  And  by  means  of  the  private  wire,  every 
household  in  onr  cities  may  now  join  in  the  benefit  of  immediate  inter- 
coarse  with  its  distant  friends.  Indeed,  so  familiar  have  we  all  become 
with  this  trusty  messenger,  that  we  can  hardly  realise  that  it  is  scarcely 
twenty  years  since  it  was  discovered. 

Yet,  its  very  simplicity  and  efficiency  depend  upon  the  careful 
observance  of  certain  well  defined  conditions  : — First,  there  must  be  the 
conducting  wire,  stretched  or  laid  down  between  the  points  of  communi- 
cation, and  perfectly  insulated  from  contact  with  any  other  conductor. 
Next,  each  end  of  tbe  wire  must  be  supplied  with  a  correctly  adjusted 
instrument  for  receiving  and  transmitting  ;  and  these  must  ngai^  be 
actuated  at  each  terminus,  by  a  small  battory,  the  poles  of  which  mus|) 
be  so  connected  as  to  form  a  complete  circuit,  through  the  line  wir^,  the 
instruments,  and  a  return  or  earth -wire. 

In  adjusting  the  apparatus  it  is  necessary  to  see  that  every  point  of, 
metallic  contact  is  perfectly  clean  and  close.  These  surfaces  must  be 
polished  with  great  care,  for  any  dirt  or  corrosion  between  them  will 
most  effectually  cut  off  all  communication.  Any  defect  in  the  insulation 
of  the  wire,  or  the  contact  of  cross-wires  or  other  obstruction,  will 
either  rupture  the  current^  deflect  the  message,  or  make  a  short  circuit 
through   the  earth  without  reAching  the  distant  receiver. 

When  these  few  conditions  are  perfectly  maintained,  it  is  really 
wonderful  how  easy  it  is  to  conver.se  with  distant  friends,  to  recognise 
tbe  tones  of  their  voices,  and  to  feel  that  ^he  absent  are  fpr  tl^e  ii^ofn^i)^, 
pre8ei:it  close  beside  us. 
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Ab  diRfai'bing  noises  of  ten  make  it  difficoH  to  hear  through  the 
telephooe,  it  is  now  quite  oustomAry  for  basinoas  people  to  enolose  their 
instramentB  in  a  little  oloset  or  offioe,  so  that  they  may  be  able  to  hear 
distinctly,  and  to  speak  withoat  interraption* 

A  telephone  operator,  by  using  a  pair  of  terminals,  can  close  his  ears 
to  every  other  sound,  and  then  liear  distinctly  eyen  the  faintest  whisper 
from  his  wire. 

A  system  of  telephonic  commanioation,  similar  to  that  which  man 
has  only  just  developed,  has  been  in  operation  between  Heaven  and  earth 
ever  since  the  first  prayer  breathed  by  roan  was  heard  and  answered  by 
his  Father — God. 

The  bureau  of  this  system  has  always  been  open  free  to  all,  and 
every  applicant  can  hffve  without  cost,  his  own  private  wire  and  instru- 
ment directly  attached,  simply  by  complying  with  certain  conditions. 
Yet,  strange  to  say,  such  advantages,  so  generously  offered,  have  been 
bat  rarely  exercised. 

Some  of  those  for  whose  special  benefit  it  is  established,  even  go 
so  far  as  to  deny  the  possibility  of  any  snch  means  of  communication, 
while  many  others  will  not  trouble  themselves  to  learn  how  to  use  it 
effectively. 

Many  failures  constantly  occur,  in  eonsequence  of  ignorance,  coo- 
ceit  or  neglect;  but  when  once  the  conditions  have  been  carefully  fnU 
filled,  the  blessings  of  intercourse  will  most  certainly  flow  from  Ood, 
to  gaide,  instruct  and  comfort  man. 

Our  connecting  wire  is  that  wondrous  cord  of  Love,  stretched 
between  Heaven  and  earth  by  Christ,  when  He  made  the  at-one-ment 
between  God  and  nmn.* 

Its  strength  and  endarancehave  been  thoroughly  tested,  and  a  welt- 
known  expert  Yias  given  his  certificate  in  these  words  :-— 

'^  For  i  am  pen^uaded  that  neither  death  nor  life  ;  nor  angels,  nor 
principalities,  nor  po^vers ;  nor  things  present,  nor  things  to  oome  ; 
nor  height,  nor  depth,  nor  any  other  creature,  shall  be  able  to  separate 
us  from  the  Love  of  God  which  is  in  Christ  Jesus  our  Lord.*' 

The  insulation  of  oar  end  of  this  wire  is  to  be  our  special  care,  and 
to  avoid  the  possibilities  of  a  *'  short  circait  ^*  we  must  see  that  it  is 
carefully  protected  from  all  cross-wires,  or  other  intervening  objects. 
That  in,  if  we  wonid  use  this  menns  of  approach  to  ^our  Father  in 
Heaven,*  we  mast  first  see  that  ail  selfish  desires  and  disturbing  thoughts 
are  carefully  shut  ont,  and  all  opposing  interests  effectually  cut  off. 

We  must  look  welt  to  our  '*  points  **  to  see  that  the  contacts  are 
close  and  clean. 

Perfect  confidence  and  trust  are  necessary  to  ensui*e  a  perfect 
contact,  and  purity  of  heart  and  purpose  will  alone  preserve  it  from 
corrosion. 

*  Other  Masters  and  Avat&nis  had,  we  think,  previously  taught  the  same  freat 
les9PD  and  showed  how  to  establish  the  9(^me  ponnecMon.— 94*  note. 
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The  *  ener^  of  the  Will '  is  the  battery  which  we  have  to  supply 
ttnd  keep  in  working  order  at  our  end  of  the  line.  It  mnst  be  steady 
and  earnest,  resolute  and  persistent,  strong  and  determined  ;  and  more 
than  all,  it  most  be  in  hai^mony  with  the  Divine  Will  which  supplies  the 
great  working  power  at  the  distant  end. 

To  secure  this  perfect  harmony,  it  is  of  the  ntmost  importance  that 
the  poles  of  the  battery  are  correctly  coupled  to  the  connecting  wires^ 
The  positive,  emanating  from  the  Divine,  mast  join  up  to  the  negative 
in  ourselves  and  again  the  positive  in  oar  own  wills  must  connect  with 
the  earth-wire,  and  through  that  again    with  the  Diviue. 

If  joiDed^in  this  order,  the  current  will  flow  without  interraptiou, 
in  its  proper  course,  from  God  to  us,  through  us  again  to  our  fellow* 
men,  and  thus  it  will  return  to  God. 

The  great  secret  of  successful  intercoarse  lies  in  the  maintenance  of 
a  proper  condition  of  the  battery  of  the  Will.  While  oar  thoughts  are 
active  and  positive  toward  God,  the  current  cannot  enter;  bat  when 
our  minds  are  receptive  and  negative,  the  divine  influence  can  reach  our 
inmost,  soul,  and  the  whispering  of  the  heavenly  message  will  be 
distinctly  heard. 

But  alas !  one  of  the  most  frequent  causes  of  failure  occurs  i-iglit 
here,  for  how  often  we  attempt  to  reverse  the  divine  order,  and  join 
our  positive  pole  to  the  heavenly  line  and  our   negative,  to  the  earth. 

For,  in  our  prayers,  some  of  us  oft  times  presume  to  instruct  the 
Almighty  Father,  and  to  desire  every  possible  (and  often  impossible) 
favour  for  ourselves,  quite  ignoring  our  positive  relation  to  others 
whose  needs  are  often  more  pressing  than  our  own. 

Thus,  when  the  pharasee  of  the  parable  uses  the  positive  pole  and 
thankfl  God  that  he  is  so  much  better  than  others,  his  prayer  passes 
not  beyond  the  sound  of  his  voice  ;  while  the  publican,  who  uses  the 
negative  pole,  sends  his  cry  to  heaven,  whence  it  is  immediately 
answered  by  a  message  of  comfort  and  help. 

Of  equal  importance  with  the  heaven-line,  is  the  earth- wire — that 
bond  of  Brotherly  Love  which  was  instituted  by  Christ  himself. 

The  oblifiration  it  involves,  includes  mutual  help  and  service,  person- 
al devotion,  and  self-sacrifice. 

The  necessity  for  this  relationship  is  most  earnestly  enforced  by 
tiie  divine  Teacher  in  His  familiar  precepts,  His  peerless  example  and 
His  own  fearless  sacrifice. 

Observe,  that  this  wire  is  not  to  be  insulated,  but  it  must  make 
close  contact  with  the  world  in  which  we  live,  so  that  all  the  blessings 
which  we  receive  may  flow  out  again  in  works  of  charity  and  love. 

There  will  be  no  room  left  for  thought  of  self  in  our  prayers,  when 
once  we  realise  that  our  relationship  and  our  obligations  must  make  us 
one  with  God's  great  family,  ere  the  line  can  be  open  to  us  for  heavenly 
communion.  For  the  Master  Himself  has  said,  "  First  be  reconciled  tp 
\hj  brother  and  then  come  and  offer  thy  gift." 
4 
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This  earth  connection  thas  conveys  tbe  cnrrent  back  to  its  source, 
and  ifc  is  the  only  way  by  which  it  can  return ;  therefore  our  devotion 
mnst  be  expressed  in  action,  and  onr  love  in  labonr. 

Every  tribnte  oE  praise  or  thanksgiving  which  we  would  render  as 
our  homage  to  heaven,  musfc  be  bestowed  npon  the  children  of  earth,  and 
if  we  would  seek  God  Himself,  we  shall  most  surely  find  Him  by  minis- 
tering to  the  necessities  of  our  suffering  brethren. 

The  telephone  is  not  complete  without  tbe  receiver  and  the  trans- 
mitter ;  and  as  the  perfoct  construction  and  careful  maintenance  of  this 
part  of  the  apparatuses  to  be  a  vital  part  of  our  daily  duty,  the  distinct- 
ness with  which  oar  messages  are  heard  will  depend  entirely  upon 
ourselves. 

The  transmitter  which  we  must  apply  is  faifh,  and  the  receiver  is 
patience. 

Very  implicit  directions  have  been  given  for  our  guidance  In  using 
and  adjusting  appliances  so  delicately  sensitive  and  so  highly  import- 
ant. 

We  are  commanded  to  **  Ask  in  faith,"  and  to  "  Wait  in  patience" ; 
to  speak  boldly  and  distinctly,  without  doubt  or  hesitation,  and  we  are 
assured  on  the  highest  authority,  that  the  accomplishment  of  our  desire, 
and  the  answer  to  our  prayer,  will  depend  upon  the  purity  and  intensity 
of  the  faith  which  we  employ. 

When  all  our  apparatus  is  complete,  it  will  be  then  necessary  to 
obey  the  Master's  injunction,  **  Enter  into  thy  closet  and  shut  the  door.'* 
And  here,  we  must  close  our  ears  with  the  double  terminals — secrecy  and 
silence— and  when  all  tumult  is  hushed,  and  all  feverish  anxiety  is 
allayed,  we  shall  presently  hear  the  gentle  whisper  of  the  *'  still  smaU 
voice,"  and  realise  with  unspeakable  joy,  our  nearness  to  the  Father 
and  our  oneness  with  Him. 

When  through  this  medium,  we  recognise  our  Father's  voice  calling 
us  by  name«  we  shall  instantly  lose  all  thought  of  self  in  an  earnest 
desire  to  learn  His  will,  to  keep  His  commandments,  and  to  follow  the 
guidance  of  His  spirit,  through  the  path  of  duty  into  the  **  Way  of 
Life." 

If  we  Qnly  realised  that  we  could  by  this  means  be  placed  in 
immediate  and  constant  communication  with  the  divine  source  of  life 
and  power,  what  a  reformation  it  would  work  in  our  ideas  of  prayer. 

Instead  of  being  regarded  as  a  formal  and  periodical  exercise,  it 
would  become  to  ns  a  priceless  privilege ;  for  instead  of  mournfully, 
bewailing  our  nnworthiness  and  sin,  we  should  repeat  the  message  of 
reconciliation,  and  work  with  delight  to  transform  this  sin-stricken  world 
into  an  earthly  heaven,  radiant  with  the  blessings  of  love,  joy  and 
peace. 

With  the  full  assurance  that  we  have  been  adopted  as  children  into 
God's  great  family,    we  will    not  again  appear  before  Him  as  criminaU 
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pleading  for  mercy  ;  but  will  rejoice  to  seek  some  wanderiog  brother,  and 
lead  him  home  to  oar  Father  s  love. 

Made  heirs  to  the  wealth  of  worlds,  shall  we  ask  *oar  Father'  for 
personal  favours  ;  when  as  the  almoners  of  God's  great  boanty  we  may 
distribute  to  the  poor  and  needy,  the  riches  of  His  love  ? 

In  the  confidence  of  onr  alliance  with  that  Almighty  Power  who 
in  His  strength  can  comfort  the  sorrowing,  help  the  weak  and  raise  the 
fallen,  dare  we  complain  of  weakness  ? 

Entrnsted  with  a  royal  embassage,  we  will  not  humble  ourselves 
as  slaves  ;  but  gladly  accepting  the  divine  commission,  let  us  manfully 
fight  against  tyranny,  cruelty  and  wrong,  and  carry  to  the  captive  and 
oppressed,  the  message  of  liberty,  pardon  and  peace. 

Bathed  in  the  sunshine  of  divine  love  we  cannot  ask  for  alight 
upon  our  path  alone,  when  it  may  be  our  privilege  to  reflect  the 
heavenly  radiance  into  tlie  dark  places  of  the  earth,  and  to  banish  terror 
from  the  hearts  of  those  who  are  lost  in  darkness  and  in  doubt. 

Having  once  experienced  the  delights  which  flow  from  constant 
intercourse  we  shall  never  again  be  satisfied  with  occasional  prayer, 
but  united  in  the  great  circuit  of  loving  fellowship  we  will  let  the 
divine  life  flow  without  interruption  through  our  being;  inspiring 
every  thought  and  act  with  loving  purpose,  until  we  attain  to  the 
perfect  happiness  of  perfect  harmony,  and  can  live  in  the  divine  ideal 
of  prayer,  and  with  every   heart-beat,  soy,  "  Thy  will  be  done." 

J.  Martin. 


THE  CONDITIONS  OF  RESIDENCE  AT  HEADQUARTERS. 

AS  more  and  more  applications  are  being  made  by  persons  who  wish 
to  take  up  residence  at  Adyar  and  as  one  has  at  this  time  of 
writing  actually  come  from  Northern  Europe  and  asked  to  be  taken  in 
without  preliminary  warning  or  correspondence,  the  President-Founder 
thinks  it  will  serve  a  useful  purpose  if  he  publishes  til  the  TheosiipJiist 
the  text  of  his  reply  to  a  letter  from  South  Africa,  just  received.  If 
the  possible  future  school  of  occult  training  were  established,  with  its 
teacher  and  accommodations  for  pupils,  more  of  these  seekers  after  the 
higher  training  might  be  admitted  ;  but  under  present  circumstances  it 
is  simply  impracticable  to  enlarge  the  little  gi^oup  who  are  working  and 
studying  at  Adyar. — Ed. 

**  Your  letter  is  worthy  of  most  aerious  consideration.  *  *  •  No 
man  who  loves  his  fellows  and  wonld  be  glad  to  help  them  to  rise 
above  the  low  level  of  the  animal  nature  and  aspire  to  a  spiritual 
ideal,  could  listen  unmoved  to  the  cry  of  a  suffering  soul  coming 
to  him  from  the  far  distance  and  asking  for  help.  Your  case  is  identi*- 
cal  with  that  of  thousands  :  a  gleam  of  light  shines  in  upon  you  and 
you  suddenly  have  a  glimpse  of  your  own  degrading  surroundings ; 
you  wish  to  abandon  the  world  and  take  up  the  life  of  contemplative 
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asceticism.  Now  snch  sudden  impulses  should  always  be  most  carefolly 
studied  bj  oneself  to  ascerfain  whether  it  be  only  a  passing  emotion  or 
really  a  call  from  one's  Higher  Self  to  uuite  with  it  and  climb  upward. 
I  see  that  you  are  in  business  and  presumably  this  gives  you  your  liveli- 
hood. Now  if  you  have  no  fixed  income  to  support  you,  and  you  are 
boot  on  throwing  up  your  business,  yon  are  in  duty  bound  to  secure 
another  wage-earning  occupation,  or  stick  to  your  present  business. 

You  speak  of  buying  a  farm  out  here,  whereas  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  a  class  of  European  small  farmers  as  among  us  Western 
nations.  The  land  belongs  io  Government,  is  rented  by  large  capital- 
ists, called  Zemindars,  and  they  sub-let  in' small  holdings  to  the  Indian 
'*ryot"  or  Indian  agricultural  peasant.  The  latter  go  more  often  hun- 
gry then  with  full  bellies.  There  are  a  few  thousands  of  Europeans 
engaged  in  planting  coffee,  tea,  cinchona,  cocoa,  etc.;  mainly  in  the 
mountains,  employing  large  capital,  usually  for  absentee  companies  or 
capitalists. 

Then  as  regards  other  employments,  every  place  is  occupied  by  the 
younger  sons  of  British  families  of  the  upper  and  middle  classes  and 
there  is  no  opening  for  a  foreigner  who  has  not  already  been  engaged 
before  starting.     So  much  for  the  practical  side  ;  now  for  the  spiritual. 

The  Tfaeosophical  Society  has  grown  into  an  organization  compris- 
ing over  500  Branches  distributed  throughout  the  world.  When  the 
Branches  of  any  given  country  have  increased  to  seven  they  are  grouped 
together  in  a  Sectional  organization  with  a  Managing  Committee  and  an 
Executive  Officer  called  the  General  Secretary.  These  Branches  hire  meet- 
ing rooms,  form  small  libraries  of  theosophical  works,  and  adopt  mea- 
sures for  spreading  within  their  territory  information  about  the  ancient 
philosophies  in  which  our  forefathers  have  bequeathed  to  their  posterity, 
their  discoveries  as  to  the  economy  of  nature  and  the  problem  of  human 
evolution. 

Adyar,  whence  this  reply  to  your  letter  is  written,  is  the  Executive 
Centre  of  the  entire  movement,  and  the  writer,  the  President  of  the 
Theosophical  Society.  So  well  has  the  general  work  been  distributed 
among  the  different  geographical  centres,  the  burden  of  administration 
is  very  slight  at  the  Headquarters  and  requires  but  very  few  workers. 
They  eonstitute,  as  it  were,  a  small  family,  to  each  of  whom  are  assigned 
his  or  her  specific  duties.  Places  cannot  be  made  for  new-comers  and  the 
Society  being  poor,  from  the  money  point  of  view,  has  no  fund  for  the  sup- 
port of  mere  students.  Nor  has  it  an  organized  school  or  college  of  occult 
training,  similar  to  those  of  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans  and  those 
of  ancient  and  even  modern  India,  known  as  "  Ashrams,"  where  Indian 
Yogis  teach  pupils.  True,  there  are  now  quite  a  number  of  men  and 
women  in  the  Society  who  have  developed  their  latent  spiritual  powers 
and  some  who  have  attained  remarkable  proficiency.  But  all  such  have 
achieved  this  in  themselves  by  their  self- training  along  the  lines  pre- 
scribed in  the  remote  past  by  the  spiritual  teachers  called  Yogis. 
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Eacli  resident  at  Headquarters  pays  for  his'  own  food  to  a  butler 
who  andertakes  to  give  snch  diet  as  may  be  individaally  required,  foi' 
such  price  as  may  be  mutually  agreed  upon.  Our  present  group  are  all 
vegetarians,  but  there  is  no  obligation  imposed  on  visitors  or  new  resi- 
dents as  to  what  they  shall  eat.  We  could  not,  however,  welcome 
among  us  a  person  who  habitually  used  intoxicating  liquors.  The  butler 
can  a£Pordto  give  generous  diet  for  less  than  Re.  1  (U.  4d.)  per  diem, 
say  about  £2  per  month.  Besides  which  there  would  be  other  trifling 
expenses  for  washing,  etc.,  but  the  whole  need  not  amount  to  £3.  The 
snm  yon  mention  as  possessing  would,  therefore,  support  you  here  for 
a  very  long  time  and  therefore  there  would  be  but  one  possible  obstacle 
to  consider, t'?.?.,  whether  you  would  prove  sympathetic  with  the  residents 
and  promote  the  present  harmony,  or  the  opposite.  As  the  official  and 
senior  director  of  the  family  I  would  not  venture  to  promise  to  receive 
any  new-comer  as  a  permanent  resident  until  he  had  been  here  long 
enough  to  remove  all  doubts  as  to  his  compatability  of  temperament 
with  ours.  You  would  have,  therefore,  to  come  and  personally  test  the 
matter.  Supposing  all  to  be  arranged  in  a  manner  mutually  satisfac- 
tory, yon  would  then  have  (a)  A  home  in  a  delightful  place  and  with 
unworldly,  earnest  people,  the  ideal  of  whose  life  is  the  acquisition  of 
spiritual  wisdom  and  the  helping  of  mankind  ;  (b)  The  use  of  a  very 
extensive  collection  of  books  upon  theosopbical  subjects  ;  (c)  If  you 
possessed  the  requisite  ability,  the  amplest  opportunity  for  literary  work 
and,  later  on,  for  travelling  about  in  India  and^other  countries  to  give 
public  lectures  atid  answer  inquiries  by  less  advanced  persons  than 
yourself;  (d)  The  chance  of  self-development  and  self. purification. 
The  foregoing  picture  offers  no  attractions  whatever  to  any  person  who 
is  not  thoroughly  in  earnest  in  the  desire  to  improve  himself,  and  freed 
from  the  bond  of  selfish  desires  and  ambitions.  Before  taking  any  step 
in  the  direction  of  joining  us  you  will  kindly  reply  with  all  candour  f  o 
the  present  letter  and  let  me  know  whether  your  pra^ent  inclination 
persists  or  not." 


PROORESS  TOWARDS  UNITY* 

"That  God,  which  ever  lives  and  loves, 
One  God,  one  law,  one  element, 
And  one  far-off  Divine  ev^nt, 
To  which  the  whole  creation  moves.*' 

Tennyson, 

Whence  cometh  and  whither  tendeth  this  great  movement  towards 
Unity,  which  promises  not  only  to  produce  unity  of  thought  in  the 
different  branches  of  human  knowledge,  but  to  co-rclato  them  all  into 
one  complete  and  harmonious  whole  ?  The  Rev.  Alfred  Rowland,  in 
his  address  from  the  chair  of  the  English  Union  last  May,  referring 
to  the  decay   of  the   denominational  sentiment,   as  we   have  known  it, 

*  Extracts  from  an  Addrees  delivered  before  the  Coogregational  Union,  Panedin 
1S.Z.,  February,  1899. 
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Tvhich  he  predicted  would  Dot.  loog  outlive  tbe  dying  century,  gave  as 
one  of  the  reasons  for  its  disappearance  the  fact  '*  that  Christians  gene- 
rally know  each  other  far  better  than  they  formerly  dixj/'  and  it  is 
this  growing  knowledge  of  our  fellowmen,  and  of  the  laws  of  the  universe 
in  which  we  dwell,  that  is  enabling  men  everywhere,  and  on  every 
conceivable  subject,  to  see  things  **  eye  to  eye  "  more  completely  than 
they  have  ever  done  before.  Imperfect  knowledge  invariably  begets 
diversity  of  opinion,  and  frequently  strife  and  dissension  ;  fuller  knowl- 
edge brings  greater  unanimity  of  thought,  and  ■  perfect  knowledge,  as 
far  as  that  is  attainable  by  finite  faculties,  brings  complete  unity. 
/*  Nothing  is  ever  settled,  until  it  is  settled  right,''  is  the  expression  of  h 
.great  natural,  moral,  and  spiritual  truth. 

The  hnmanitaiian  effects  of  the  marvellous  disc6veries  in  the 
domain  of  physical  science,  in  bringing  the  whole  race  into  closer  touch 
with  one  another,  by  such  agencies  as  steam  and  electricity,  can  hardly 
be  overestimated,  and  the  peace  proposals  of  the  Tsar  may  well  be  con- 
sidered as  only  an  indication  of  greater  movements  in  the  f atnre,  mak- 
ing for  the  solidarity  of  the  race,  as  the  result  of  a  growing  intimacy. 

If  we  could  clearly  comprehend  the  stages  and  agencies  by  which 
we  have  arrived  at  our  present  position,  it  would  probably  help  to  in- 
dicate the  direction  in  which  we  may  expect  to  make  further  progress  ; 
and  a  clear  conviction  of  where  and  how  we  ought  to  go  will  make  our 
efforts  more  fruitful  in  results. 

Let  me  indicate  briefly  some  of  the  probable  stages  and  methods  by 
which  human  knowledge  has  been  evolved  in  times  past,  with  the  hope 
that  it  may  throw  some  lighten  the  path  of  future  progress.  I  was  a 
good  deal  impressed  with  a  book  I  read  recently,  entitled,  "  The  Theo- 
ry of  Human  Progression,*'  written  about  fifty  years  ^go,  by  Patrick 
£dward  Dove-  This  writer,  while  believing  that  the  '*  Proper  study  of 
mankind  is  man,"  maintains  that  this  is  true  only  when  man  reaches  a 
certain  stage  of  development,  that  before  he  can  scientifically  study  him- 
self he  must'first  have  made  considerable  progressT  with  the  observation 
and  classification  of  the  phenomena  of  Nature  around  him.  He  claims 
that  there  has  been  a  naturial  and  necessary  order  or  sequence  govern- 
ing the  progression  or  development  of  man's  knowledge  in  times  past, 
and  that  careful  analysis  will  enable  us  with  accuracy  to  determine 
what  that  order  has  been,  and  to  predicate  with  a  good  deal  of 
assurance  the  direction  and  steps  it  must  take  in  the  future. 

Beginning  with  logic  as  the  first  of  the  sciences,  the  power  to  think 
preceding  the  act  of  thinking,  he  traces  man's  progress  as  he  emerges 
from  the  jungle  of  physical  evolution  ;  his  first  thoughts  would  be  of 
numbers,  the  numTjer  of  nuts  on  the  tree,  the  number  of  beasts  of  prey, 
because  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  know  something  of  the  science  of 
numbers  before  the  mind  can  comprehend  the  science  of  quantities. 
Arithmetic  before  Algebra.  In  like  manner  a  knowledge  of  quantities  is 
essential  to  a  proper  understanding  of   dimensions,  or  geometry.  These 
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all  in  turn  being  necesBary  as  being  involved  in  the  laws  of  statics,  wbich 
are  neoessarj  to  a  knowledge  of  chemistry,  and  so  on,  from  inorganic  to 
organic.  Chemistry  being  necessary  to  a  proper  understanding  of  botany 
or  plant  life,  a  knowledge  of  which  is  necessary  to  understand  biology,  or 
saimal  life,  which  latter  is  essential  to  the  science  of  physiology,  or 
human  life. 

It  is  not  contended  that  it  was  necessary  for  man  to  have  reduced 
each  of  these  branches  of  knowledge,  or  the  many  subdivisions  which 
might  be  made,  to  the  position  of  an  exact  science,  before  he  could  begin 
to  think  of  the  next  in  order,  but  rather  that  it  was  necessary  for  him  to 
begin  thinking  in  the  order  named,  and  impossible  for  him  to  systematise 
with  accuracy  his  knowledge  of  one  succeeding. branch,  until  he  had  done 
it  with  the  preceding  one. 

The  methods  employed  by  man  for  the  attainment  of  knowledge 
have  varied  in  every  age,  alwa3^s  with  an  upward  tendency,  and  I  think 
it  is  an  undoubted  fact  that  the  marvellous  advances  of  discovery  and 
invention  in  the  past  fifty  years  have  been  largely  due  to  the  .superior 
scientific  methods  which  have  been  adopted  in  the  investigation  of  natu- 
ral phenomena  during  that  period.  The  first  essential  to  the  acquire- 
ment of  knowledge  is  the  correct  observation  of  facts  or  phenomena,  the 
next  is  the  proper  classification  of  the  facts  observed,  and  the  third  the 
deduction  of  the  laws  governing  the  different  groups  of  facts.  The 
application  of  these  methods  to  the  investigation  of  spiritual  phenomena 
is  likely  to  produce  the  most  beneficial  results. 

In  all  ages  man  has  been  found  theorising  on  the  nature  of  the  uni/- 
verse  and  of  life,  getting  his  theories  tested  by  all  the  known  facts  and 
by  others  as  they  come  under  observation.  History  proves  that  false 
theories  are  not  usually  long  lived  ;  a  school  of  sceptics  invariably  couies 
along  whose  destructive  criticism  compels  them  to  crumble  away,  and, 
on  the  whole,  the  race  has  beeti  helped  rather  than  hurt  by  their 
promulgation  ;  so  that  if  I  refer  to  some  modern  theories  which  appear 
to  you  wild  and  fantastic,  you  will  calmly  rest  on  the  assurance  that 
trath  alone  possesses  that  mighty  power  which  must  finally  prevail, 
the  true  attitude  of  the  Christian  being  one  of  cautions  receptivity, 
'*  Prove  all  things,  hold  fast  that  which  is  good/*  We  must  not  be 
afraid  of  the  light,  or  reject  truth  simply  because  it  is  new  to  us,  but 
should  be  willing  to  receive  and  welcome  it,  however  unpromising  the 
quarter  from  wbich  it  may  come. 

A  new  theory  frequently  stimulates  thought  and  investigation  along 
fresh  lines,  which  results  either  in  demonstrating  it  to  be  sound,  and 
establishing  it  as  a  law  of  Nature,  or  disproving  and'  demolishing  it. 
The  danger  lies  in  the  temptation  to  make  facts  fit  in  with  tho  theory, 
instead  of  getting  a  theory  which  will  include  and  explain  all  the  facts. 

I  want  now  to  draw  yonr  attention  very  briefly  to  some  of  the  evi- 
dences of  progress  being  made  towards  unity  of  thought  by  the  increase 
of  knowledge,  aiid  refer  to  some  of  the  modern  theories  wl^ich  may  possf. 
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bly  lead  men  to  still  greater  unification  of  thonght  hereafter.  Look« 
then,  at  the  domain  oj  physical  science.  Ever  since  Oaliieo  got  into 
tronble  with  the  authorities  of  his  time  for  propounding  a  new  theory  of 
the  motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  men  have  been  gaining  knowledge  of 
the  laws  control h'ng  our  solar  system,  till  to-day  even  the  Pope  of  Borne 
would  confess  to  a  belief  that  the  earth  revolves  on  its  axis,  causing  the 
phenomena  of  night  and  day.  The  same  process  of  gradual  acceptance 
took  place  with  i*eference  to  Newton's  theory  of  gravitation,  while, 
coming  to  our  own  time,  many  here  aro  old  enough  to  remember  the 
storm  of  denunciation  and  abuse  which  raged  round  the  head  of  poor 
old  Darwin  when  he  launched  his  then  heretical  notions  of  evolution, 
scientists  vying  with  religionists  in  the  venom  and  bitterness  of 
their  condemnation.  Further  investigation  has  compelled  an  almost 
universal  acceptance  by  scientific  men,  of  his  doctrines,  and  the  applica- 
tion of  them  to  a  much  wider  range  of  phenomena  than  was  originally 
contemplated  by  him,  while  a  leader  of  religious  thought  like  Professor 
Druromond,  convinced  of  the  operation  of  evolutionary  law  in  the  natur- 
al world,  boldly  set  forth  the  grounds  of  his  belief  that  it  operated  also 
in  thft  spii'iiual  world.  The  later  discovery  of  a  co-ordinate  law  of.  self- 
sacrifice  only  explains  and  removes  some  of  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
accepting  the  law  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest,  by  showing  that  altraism 
is  a  condition  of  fitness. 

A  survey  of  the  past  fifty  years  reveals  the  most  marvellous  strides 
made  in  the  development  of  the  physical  sciences,  and  the  consequent 
progress  towards  unity  of  opinion  amongst  scientific  investigators,  but 
no  one  would  claim  that  the  same  fundamental  advance  had  been 
made  in  the  social  sciences,  or  in  the  development  of  spiritual  kuowl* 
edge,  and  the  explanation  will  probably  be  found  in  Dove's  pro- 
position regarding  the  necessary  order  or  sequence  in  the  progression 
of  human  knowledge.  It  seems  to  have  been  necessary  that  the  knowl- 
edge of  physical  science  should  be  well  developed  and  systematised 
before  it  was  possible  to  make  much  progress  with  economic  science,  the 
development  and  application  of  which  I  conceive  to  be  the  special  work 
of  this  generation. 

Following  Dove's  theoiy  of  progression,  when  we  leave  the  purely 
material  plane,  and  conie  to  deal  with  man  as  a  social  being,  we  find 
him  planning  and  scheming,  producing  and  disposing,  jostling  with  his 
fellows,  filled  with  great  aspirations,  not  only  for  this  world,  but  for  that 
which  is  to  come,  and  8o  we  have  to  find  laws  for  his  guidance,  not  only 
as  an  individual,  but  as  a  member  of  a  greater  organic  whole 
which  we  term  society  ;  but  the  same  law  of  necessity  holds  good,  and 
must  guide  man  in  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  here  as  in  the  preced- 
ing steps  he  has  t>iken. 

Man's  relatione  to  his  mother  earth  must  be  determined  on  a  scien- 
tific basis,  before  he  efu»  get  accurate  knowledge  of  the  laws  which  shall 
determine  the  extent  and  limitations  of  his  relations  with  his  fellows. 
In  other  words,  economic  knowledge  must  precede^  political  knowledge. 
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and  the  latter  in  its  tarn^mofit  nndergo  farther  deyelopment  before  he 
can  get  the  fullest  possible  light  on  the  relationship  between  himself 
and  God,  or  spiritual  knowledge. , 

I  have  already  stated  that  I  believe  the  development  and  application 
of  economic  knowledge  to  be  the  special  work  of  this  generation,  asd 
here  let  me  say  that  I  fally  believe  the  law  has  been  observed  and  for- 
malated  which  will  give  unity  of  thonght  in  this  direction,  and  only 
awaits  the  development  of  men's  minds  for  its  general  acceptance,  li 
is  a  law  analogons  to  the  law  of  gravitation,  ruling  in  the  economic 
world  with  the  same  invariability  and  universality  as  that  lawj  rules 
in  the  physical  world,  performing  similar  functions. 

This  law  might  be  expressed  in   these  words  :    That  the  grmcth  of 
mankind  in  ntimhsrs  and  capacity  exhibits  itself  in  increased  land   values. 
This  will  hold  good  whether  the  growth  in   capacity   be  of  a  physical, 
mental,  moral,  or  spiritual  kind,  and  every  child  of   God  has  a  right  to' 
an  equal   opportunity  of   participating  in  that  growth    and  the    value 
which  it  creates.     To  me  the  facts  whicli  demonstrate  this  law   are   as 
clear  and  complete  as  those  which  support  the  law  of   gravitation,    and 
with  this  as  a  basis,  believing  in  the  Fatherhood  of  God,  to  whom  each 
one  of  His  children  is  equally  dear,  I  cannot   believe  that  He   approves 
of  a  system  which  enables  a  very  few  of  His  children  to  monopolise  all 
the  advantages  that  come  from  an  increase  of   their   number,  and   from 
a  growing  knowledge  and  power  over  the  productive  forces  of   Nature, 
and  to  use  that  advancement  as  a  whip  to  the  backs  of  the  rest  of  their 
fellows.  Of  course,  the  question  whether  the  present  system  produces  this 
result,  and  whether  any  proposed  change  would  bring   improvement,  i? 
one  on  which  many  of  you  would    disagree    with   me,    but,  being  pro- 
foondly  impressed  with  the  belief  that  all  involuntary  poverty,  with  all 
the  sin  and  suffering  attached  to  it,  is  the  direct   result  of  the  violation  ' 
by  society  of  Gk>d's  benevolent  and  eternal  law  in  this  connection  ;  and, 
further,  that  the  method  of  complying  with  the  law   and  escaping  those ' 
evils  has  been  demonstrated ;  believing  this,  I  say  to  refrain  from  speak- 
ing of  it  would  be    moral  cowardice   in    me,  the   betrayal  of   a  sacred 
tiiibf,  and  in  the  Master's  name  I  now  demand  of  you  to  at  least  examine 
the  evidence  available  regarding  the  possibility  of  securing  for   every  ' 
child  of  God  a  reasonable  human  existence  in  this  beaatiful  world  of  His, 
which  He  has  furnished  so   abundantly    with  all   things  necessary   to  ' 
man's  comfort  and  happiness. 

Perhaps  some  of  you  may  object  that  this  is  not  a  subject  for 
a  religious  gathering  like  this,  but  I  knpw  of  nothing  marking  out  one 
sphere  of  man's  interest  or  knowledge  as  sacred  and  another  as  secular, 
and  I  am  thankful,  as  an  evidence  of  progress  towards  unity,  for  the 
rapid  disappearance  of  the  striking  contrast  that  nsed  to  be  drawn 
))etween  material,  as  secular  knowledge  o^  the  one  hand,  and  spiritual, 
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as  Bacre4  knowledg^e  on  the  other,  and   believe  it  mast  ul^.irqateljr  p98S 
liway  entii-ely.* 

The  laws  Tvhicli  govern  in  the  physical  world  and  io  ibja  ^0QQ<9n^ 
world  are  no  less  Divine,  and,  therefore,  sacred,  than  those  which 
prevail  in  the  spiritual  world,  and  a  knowledge  of  tbem  is  eqaallj  neoes- 
nary  to  man's  highest  development,  so  that  no  justification  is  required 
for  asking  yon  to  enquire  with  diligence  how  far  present  day  social 
conditions  are  in  conformity  with  the  Divine  Will  as  expressed  in  the 
li^W3  of  the  universe,  and,  having  arrived  at  a  conviction  that  certain 
changes  are  necessary  to  secure  that  conformity,  that  you  will  fearlessly 
advocate  those  cliazges,  regardless  of  the  abuse  and  charges  of  fanaticism 
which  will  be  hurled  at  your  heads  as  tbey  have  been  at  the  heads  of 
all  reformers  since  the  world  began,  including  Christ  Himself.  How  long 
is  it  since  those  fanatical  people  who  would  persist  in  bringing  forward 
temperance  motions  at  Church  Councils,  were  denounced  fo^  intro- 
ducing political  questions  at  religious  gjitherings  ?  but  most  religious 
bodies  have  since  discovered  that  the  temperance  question  is  a  moral 
q^uestion,  and  so  is  every  political  and  economic  question  a  moral  question, 
and  the  most  pressing  moral  question  that  awaits  discussion  and 
settlement  to-day  is  the  question  of  the  lelationship  that  shall  exist 
between  man  and  the  land  on  which  he  must  live,  and  move,  and  have 
his  earthly  being,  and  when  the  churches  come  to  realise,  what  1  believe 
t^  be  a  fjict,  that  the  highest  development  of  spiritual  knowledge  and 
spiritual. life  is  being,  and  must  be,  retarded,  until  our  economic  condi- 
tions are  b^u«^ht  more  into  harmony  with  the  Divine  Will,  then  they  will 
b^ni  their  energies  more  effectively  to  the  solution  and  settlement  of 
the  problem. 

Furtbeir  confirmation  of  this  theory  of  progression  will  be  f9an4  i^ 
w^.  l,ook  at  tbe  chaos  in  which  political  questions  are  involve^  tOr^9jj 
and  ^yh^n  I  use  the  word  '^  political  "  in  this  connection,  I  ref^r  to  the 
rfij^tionship  ^xi^ting  between  man  and  man,  the  extent  and  limitatioiis 
of  the  control  which  society  or  the  State  has  a  right  to  impose  on  the 
ii^idividuals  oJ(  which  it  is  composed.  On  these  questions  you  can  hardly 
find,  tjwo  people  who  will  be  agreed  as  to  wheie  the  functions  of  the  indivi- 
dual shpuld  become,  merged  into  those  of  the  State.  On  the  one  hand, 
we  have  thos^  who  claim  that  not  only  Khould  men  have  equal  access 
to.  oU  the  opportunities  of  Nature,  but  that  all  the  implements  of  pro- 
duction and  exchange  should  be  owned  and  controlled  by  the  State — in 
fact,  that  every  interest  and  activity  of  the  individual,   from  the  cradle 

*  As  Mr.  W.  Kingrgland  says  in  tbe  January  Theosophical  Review  : — 
*'■  The  re]i$!:ion  of  the  future   mu8t  be  one  which  definitely   connects    the  groat 
facts  of  physical  evolation,  the  great  facts  of  natural  law,  with   that  higher  nature 
and  those  higher  interests  which  are  commonly  understood  and  included  in  the  term 
epiritval. 

No  religion  which  places  itself  outside  the  facts  of  human  experiences  and 
human  reason,  which  does  not  definitely  connect  the  known  laws  of  nature  with  tbe 
instincts  and  aspirations  of  the  soul,  can  have  any  chance  of  general  acoppUuioe  at 
the  hands  of  those  who  will  guide  the  religions  thought  and  mould  the  religiouff  forma 
of  the  coming  century.** 
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to  tbe  grave,  sbould  be  controlled  by  society  in  its  collective  capacity  in 
the  interest  of  all,  apportioiiing  to  each  the  nature  and  extent  of  the 
daily  task.  On  the  other  hand,  we  have  those  who  believe  that  tlie  State 
has- no  fanctions  to  perform,  except  preventing  any  one  individaal  from 
interfering  with  the  liberty  of  his  fellows,  and  an  endless  variety  of 
opinion  between  these  two  extremes.  That  a  law  will  be  discovered  which 
will  bring  anity  out  of  this  chaos  I  verily  believe,  bat  I  also  think 
ihat  farther  progress  must  be  made  in  the  adjustment  of  economic  rehi- 
lionshtps  before  anything  like  agreement  can  be  attained  in  the  settlement 
of  political  relationships. 

Coming  now  to  the  domain  of  spiritual  knowledge — although  we 
see  evidences  on  every  hand  of  movement  towards  unity  coming  with  the 
fuller  light  which  accompanies  increase  of  knowledge,  still  it  seems  to 
me  pi-ogress  made  in  this  direction  has  been  slow  and  halting,  and 
largely  of  a  negative  character.  Still,  our  losses  often  prove  our  greatesi 
gains,  and  the  loss  of  the  old  contlict  between  religion  and  science  htt^ 
been  a  great  gain  to  both.  This  season  of  severely  destructive  criticism 
through  which  theological  thought  has  been  passing  for  a  good  number 
of  years  seems  to  be  closing  for  the  present,  and  an  era  of  recon struct ioii 
taking  its  place,  and  in  that  reconstruction  the  results  of  physical  scien* 
tific  research  will  play  an  important  part. 

The  striking  tendency  of  the  present  time  towards  nnity  ol 
material  and  spiritual  knowledge  has  come  about  by  the  extension  of 
scientific  research  into  the  realms  of  the  occult,  and  the  broadening  of 
man's  conceptions  of  the  spiritual,  till  they  almost  seem  on  the  verge  of 
meeting. 

Not  so  long  ago  physical  scientists  were  pretty  generally  condemned 
by  relisfionists,  and  with  fairness,  as  beinjj  pure  materialists,  confii.ing 
their  attention  to  the  three  conditions  of  solids,  liquids,  and  gases,  and 
prepared  to  deny  the  existence  of  a  fourth  condition.  The  observation 
of  certain  phenomena  not  controlled  or  accounted  for  by  the  laws  of 
the  first  three  conditions  necessitated  the  admission — nay,  compcfled  the  - 
acknowledgment — of  a  fourth  condition,  and  it  is  along  the  line  of.  this 
etheric,  or  fourth  condition,  that  some  startling  modern  theories  proitiLW 
developments  in  the  direction  of  unifying  human  knowledge  by  pro- 
riding  a  meeting  place  for  material  and  spiritual  science,  the  seen  with 
the  utilseeii. 

A*  an  illustration  of  scientific  progress  along  this  line,  I  might' 
mentroti  the  phenomenon  of  induction  in  our  telegraph  and  telepb'orne 
wires.  In  certain  atmospheric  conditions  it  has  been  observed  thai, 
wifhottt  contact  at  any  point,  a  message  passing  along  one  n^ire  g6fs 
inducted  into  other  parallel  wires,  and  can  be  taken  off  them  by  ihtf 
inirtmments  at  the  end.  This  has  been  discovered  to  be  a  mode  of 
motioti  in  the  ether,  which,  in  passing  though  the  atoms  of  the  wire, 
on  which  the  message  is  tiavelling,  tak^s  up  the  vibrations  occorriirg 
there,  carries  them  through  the  intervening  atmosphere,  and  reproducer 
them  in  the  other  parallel  wires. 
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Farther,  we  are  told  tbat  many  of  the  phenomena  which  we  eee 
around  as  arc  similarly  caused  by  vibrations,  some  of  them  in  the 
,air,  others  probably  in  the  etlier,  or  it  may  be  even  in  some  yet 
unsuspected  condition  or  form  of  substance.  For  example,  take 
sound.  A  certain  number  of  vibrations  in  the  atmosphere  to  the 
second  will  produce  a  sound  audible  to  the  human  ear;  increase  the 
rate  of  those  vibrations,  and  you  get  higher  notes  or  sounds,  until  at  a 
given  point  tbey  become  inaudible  to  the  human  receiver,  that  point  not 
being  fixed  exactly  alike  in  every  individual,  some  people  hearing  lower 
sounds  and  others  higher  than  the  average  limit.  I ncreasing  largely 
the  rate  of  vibrations,  under  certain  conditions,  heat  is  developed,  farther 
increase  producing  light,  as  in  the  ordinary  electric  light.  This  marks 
the  limit  of  our  power  to  agitate  the  air,  and  we  then  come  to  deal  with 
this  subtler  form  of  substance  called  ether.  A  high  rat«  of  vibration 
in  this  interspatial  element  gives  us  the  wonders  of  the  Hontgen  rays, 
by  whose  aid  tve  can  literally  look  through  our  own  bodies,  and  perform 
many  feats  that  would  have  secured  martyrdom  for  witchcraft  not  so 
long  ago.  In  this  same  region  we  can  perform  the  marvels  of  wireless 
telegraphy ;  set  up  disturbances  in  the  ether  with  one  machine,  which 
another  machine,  properly  adjusted  or  attuned,  will  take  up  and  repeat, 
though  situated  miles  apart,  and  using  no  medium  but  the  ether.  Now, 
some  of  you  must  be  thinking  that  this  is  highly  extraneons  matter* 
What  I  have  been  tiding  to  lead  up  to  is  this,  that  with  these  wonder- 
ful examples  of  man's  knowledge  of  this  invisible  substance,  and  his 
success  in  utilising  its  power,  it  does  not  take  such  a  great  stretch 
of  the  imagination  to  seriously  consider  a  theory  like  this :  Tha/  the 
human  mind  in  the  operation  of  thinking  sets  up  a  similar,  or  still  higJier, 
range  of  vibrations  in  the  ether,  which,  passing  through  the  intervening 
atmosphere,  similarly  agitates  other  minds,  causing  tliem  to  think  similar 
tlioughtsy  and  if  this  were  so,  bow  many  of  the  strange  phenomena  of  life 
around  us  would  be  explained  ?  Thought  transference,  the  occurrence 
of  which  requires  some  other  explanation  than  mere  coincidence,  would 
appear  in  the  natural  order  of  things,  and  the  awful  potency  of  even 
unspoken  thoughts  would  compel  a  deepened  sense  of  responsibility^     . 

This  brings  me  to  speak  of  the  Christian  Scientists,  who  are  very 
i^umerous  in  America,  and  have  adherents  now  in  every  part  of  the 
world.  •  *  •  *  Of  course,  it  is  not  necessary  to  accept  every  doctrine 
of  any  school  of  thought,  neither  would  it  be  wise  to  reject  every  piecept 
erf  any  school  because  of  the  vagaries  of  some  of  its  followers.  Judged 
by  this  method  most  sections  of  Christianity  would  have  been  out  of 
court  long  ago.  Personally,  I  am  a  good  deal  repelled  by  the  idea  of 
selling  a  Christian  scientific  cure  for  headache  for  50  cents  or  upwards* 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  case  or  the  depth  of  a  patient's  pocket. 

But,  fortunately,  there  ii  another  phase  of  this  new  school  which 
demands  a  moro  respectful  consideration.  Henry  Wood,  of  Bostont 
whose  books,  such  as  **  God's  Image  in  Man,"  some  of  you  know  to  be  fnU 
of  beautiful  and  elevating  thoughts,  might  be  taken  as  the  philoiophio 
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exponent  of  Christian  Science.  It  has  as  the  chief  hasis  of  its  belief 
this  hypothesis :  That  every  thought  takes  on  a  physical  fm-m,  or  is  ex* 
pressed  in  a  physical  cotidiiiony  with  the  natural  corollary,  that  every 
physicdl  form  or  condition  is  the  direct  result  or  product  of  thowjhtf  and  is 
necessarily  capable  f*f  being  controlled  or  modified  by  thought. 

This  appeals  at  first  sight  a  very  startling  theory,  as  all  new  and 
fundamental  theories  invariably  do,  bat  after  all,  is  it  not  only  a  generali- 
sation in  accordance  with  phenomena  of  everyday  observation  ?  Almost 
everybody  would  admit  that  mind  sometimes  affects  or  modifies  matter. 
What  mother  that  has  had  the  rearing  of  children  but  knows  hew  strong 
mental  emotions  have  so  affected  matter  as  to  seriously  interfere  with 
the  digestive  organs  of  her  child  P  This  idea  that  mind  transforms 
matter  is  not  by  any  means  a  new  one ;  how  often  have  we  heard  people 
remarking  about  the  tender,  loving  spirit  being  reflected  in  the  saintly 
face  of  their  friend* 

If,  then,  in  certain  eases  it  can  be  shown  that  mental  thought 
produces  a  definite  physical  result,  may  we  not  suppose  that  its  occur- 
rence is  not  in  any  sense  a  departure  from  the  laws  of  nature,  but  rather 
is  part  of  a  universal  law  not  understood  by  us,  but  quite  in  accord  with 
the  extensive  hypothesis  of  the  Christian  Scientists  ? 

On  the  authority  of  Mr.  Henry  Wood,  whom  I  met  in  Boston,  1 
understand  that  at  the  Smithsonian  Institute,  Washington,  a  large 
number  of  experiments  have  been  made  which  give  support  to  this 
theory.  For  example,  samples  of  perspiration  have  been  taken  from  a 
great  many  persons,  whose  mental  condition  at  the  time  was  known,  and 
these  submitted  to  chemical  analysis,  resulting  in  the  working  out  of  a 
formula  which  enables  them  now  to  take  similar  samples  without  know* 
ing  the  mental  condition  of  the  subject,  and  give  from  analysis  a  pretty 
accurate  description  of  their  mental  condition.  The  Christian  Scien* 
tists,  believing  mind  to  be  the  predominant  partner  in  man,  capable  of 
controlling  and  modifying  the  material  part  of  his  organism,  look  upon 
health  and  disease  as  the  result  of  mental  rather  than  material  condi* 
tions,  and  by  means  of  right  thinking  believe  they  can  eradicate  and 
a?(Hd  disease,  and  claim  to  have  performed  some  remarkable  cures  upon 
themselves  and  others.  They  quote  the  words  of  Christ,  when,  referring 
to  His  own  wonderful  works  of  healing,  He  told  His  disciples,  ^  That 
greater  things  than  He  did  would  they  do,''  and  believe  He  spoke  in  a 
literal  sense.  And  when  we  come  to  think  of  it,  haver  not  some  sections 
of  the  Christian  Church  been  claiming  all  through  the  ages  to  have  work* 
ed  miraculous  bodily  cures,  and  is  it  not  just  possible  that  they  may  have 
been  operating,  unconsciously,  a  great  natural  law  ?  I  was  impressed 
with  this  fact,  that  amongst  the  rank  and  file  of  the  Mormon  people, 
whom  I  met  and  conversed  with,  their  faith  in  the  Divine  character  of 
their  religion  was  based  more  on  the  miraculous  works  of  their  present 
leaders  than  on  the  supernatural  revelation  accorded  to  the  founders  of 
tbeit:  faith. 
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If  fiiriber  investigation  gboald  ccynfiFm  and  establisti  their  hypo* 
thesis,  think  what,  an  immense  £eld  ifc  ivill  open  np,  and  what  a  irast 
mnge  of  mysterions  phenomena  it  will  tend  to  explaiti. 

^iany  of  the  difficult  mj^^teries  of  spiritnalisra  will  disappear,  the 
Omnipresence  of  God  will  then  be  understood  in  a  very  real  sense,  if  we 
iook  on- ourselves  and  all  the  visible  world  around  us  as  the  oond^Dsation 
of  His  great  thought  of  love,  while  the  meand  of  communication  between 
His  Spirit  and  our  spirits  will  come  within  the  range  of  our  cbrapre- 
.hensioti,  and  enrely  constrain  us  to  a  more  complete  and  eonscious 
surrender  of  ourselves  to  Him. 

V  As  i^n  evidence  that  these  ideas  are  not  merely  the  empirical  itttagin* 
rings  of  a  sat  of  ignorant  people,  but  have  some  basis  of  scientific  truth, 
I  might  refer  you  to  that  wonderful  utterance  of  Sir  William  Crookes,  at 
Bristol,  a  few  months  ago,  where,  as  Pk*esident  of  the  British  Aesocia* 
tion,  after  discussing  some  of  the  conditions  of  telepathy  end 
Spiritualism,  and  remarking  that  he  thought  he  saw  something  of  order 
evolving  from  the  chaos  in  which  the  mass  of  strange  phenomena  connect- 
ed with  these  subjects  had  been  involved,    he  concluded  as  follows  : — 

.  '*  Science  has  trained  and  fashioned  the  average  mind  into  habits 
of  exactitude  and  disciplined  perception,  and  in  so  doing  has  fortified 
itself  for  tasks  higher,  wider,  and  incomparably  more  wonderful  than 
even  the  wisest  of  our  ancestors  imagined.  Like  the  souls  in  Plato's 
myth,  that  followed  the  chariot  of  Zeus,  it  has  ascended  to  a  point  of 
vision  far  above  the  earth.  It  is  henceforth  open  to  science  to  transoenof 
all  we  now  think  we  know  of  matter,  and  to  gain  new  glimpsed  of 
a  pwrfounder  scheme  of  Cosmic  law.  An  eminent  predecessor  in  this 
chair  declared  that  *  by  an  intellectual  necessity  he  crossed  the  bann<fary 
of  experimental  science,  and  discerned  in  that  matter  which  we,  in  our 
ignorance  of  its  latent  powera,  and  notwithstanding  our  professed  rerver- 
ence  for  its  Creator,  have  hitherto  covered  with  opprobrium,  the  potency 
atid  promise  of  all  terrestrial  life.'  I  should  prefer  to  reverse  thrf 
apophthegm,  and  to  say  that  in  life  I  see  the  promise  and  potency  of  all 
forms'  of  matter.  In  old  Egyptian  days  a  well-known  inscription  was 
mrveA  over  thd  portal  of  the  iemple  of  Isis  :  '  I  am  whatever  hath  been, 
is,  c*  ever  will  be  :  and  my  veil  no  man  hath  yet  lifted.'  Not  thus  do 
itfodern  seekers  after  truth  Confront  TTatiire— the  word  that  etandaf  for 
the  taffling  mysteries  of  the  universe.  Steadily,  unftinchfngTy,  we  strive 
<b  piwce.the  inmost  heai-t  of  Nature,  from  which  she  is  to  reconstfuct 
what  she  has  been  and  fo  prophesy  what  yet  she  shall  be.  Veil  after 
veifw^bave  lifted,  and  her  face  t>rows  more  beautiful,  august  and' 
-Wonderful  with  every  barrier  that  is  withdrawn." 

And  this  may  fairly  be  taken  as  illustrating  the  changing  attitude 
of  scientifrc  men  generally,  to  spiritual  phenomena ;  leaving  the 
materialism  of  the  past,  they  are  coming  so  closely  into  touch  with  the 
unseen  world,  that  the  future  promises  to  find  in  them  the  highest  wit- 
nesses and  contributors  to  religious  iruth,  and  finally  bring  us  to  a  clearer 
conception  of  the  essential  unit^  of  all  created  things. 
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Now,  what  lessons  can  we  learn  from  all  this,  whioh  will  help  as 
more  tSeotively  and  intelligently  to  discharge  the  duty  that  lies  toonr 
hand  to-d»y,  and  work  ont  in  the  fatare  life  of  oar  Congrej^ational 
Charphes  the  very  highest  kind  of  service  for  our  common  Lord  and 
Master  f'  I  think  it  onght  to  gaard  ns  against  arrogance  of  thought 
apd  speech  and  keep  as  from  thinking  ihat  we  have  captured  the  only 
beantifal  bird  of  trath  and  enclosed  it  lin  oar  tiny  cage.  That  while  we 
andonbtedly  have  become  possessed  of  a  stnull  piece  of  that  priceless 
gen)  of  Divine  knowledge,  and  shoald  valiantly  hold  it  on  high^  so  that 
itmny  reflect  the  rays  of  Divine  love  on  all  aroond  as,  we  shoald 
remember  that,  after  all,  it  is  only  a  broken  fragment,  which  will  shine 
all  the  more  resplendently  when  anited  with  the  other  fragments  lying 
aroand  as. 

To  this  end  we  oaght  to  signalise  the  birth  of  the  coming  century 
by  some  move  towards  closer  Christian  unity  in  this  colony.  •  *  •  • 
And  ia  it  not  possible  for  something  to  be  done  in  the  way  of  nniting 
ior  aggreasive  work  all  those  sections  of  the  Christian  CharcK  which,  in 
England,  are  known  as  the  Free  Chnrciicj — like  what  has  been  done  by 
the  Free  Charch  Coancil  at  Home  ?  Sarely  onr  conditions  in  these  new 
lands  are  such  that  we  might  lead  the  van  in  this  unifying  moverhent. 
We  have  no  State  Church  hanging  round  our  necks  like  a  millstone ;  our 
children  mingle  in  the  public  schools,  forming  friendships  unfettered  by 
the  narrowing  influence  of  sects  or  creeds,  while  our  nearer  approach  to 
eqnality  of  scxsial  conditions  should  help  us  in  a  more  united  worship  of 
theime  God. 

In  my  travels  round  the  world  I  came  into  brotherly  relations  with 
men  of  all  shades  of  religious  belief,  fraternising  with  ministers  of  the 
Free  Churches,  and  ministers  of  the  Anglican  Charch,  with  Roman 
Catholic  priest,  and  Jewish  rabbi,  and  everywhere  found  we  could  meet 
on  common  ground  around>the  Fatherhood  of  Grod  and  the  brotherhood 
of  man,  so  that  forms  and  organisations,  systems  of  chnrch  government, 
and  even  speculative  beliefs,  seemed  to  take  a  very  secondary  place,  and 
chcuracter  seemed  all  in  all.  Character  which  has  power  to  transform 
the  world,  to  bind  maa  more  closely  t.o  his  brother  man,  and  establish 
thd  raoat  filial  relations  with  his  God.  Character  which  is  essential  in  the 
lor»eJy  atadent  prying  into  Nature's  deepest  secrets,  as  well  as  in  the 
mau  of  pablic  life,  buffeted  about  in  the  turinoil  of  contending  factions, 
and  the  product  of  this  character  is  the  great  work  of  the  Charch 
aniversal. 

The  formation  and  development  of  ciiaracter  is  like  the  attunement 
of  the  soul  of  man  to  the  great  soul  of  the  universe,  forniing  the  link  ' 
which  anites  man's  life  to  the  Life  of  God  ;  and  just  as  the  receiving  . 
instrument  of  the  Marconi  ray  must  be  adjusted  or  attuned  to  the 
generator  before  it  can  receive  and  '  repeat  the  message,  so  must  oar 
heart  and  Hfe  be  in  attunement  with  God  before  we  can  receive  idnd  repeat 
tBe  message  of  His  etertaat,  all-embri^cing  I6ve  to  man. 
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In  thus  advocating  unity,  do  not  think  I  am  desirong  of  seeing  ofir 
individuality  lost,  tbrongh  absorption  into  some  of  the  larger  bodiesi 
and  our  distinctive  principles  east  aside.  No,  we  must  not  throw  away 
the  fragment  of  the  jewel  we  possess,  because  the  whole  would  be 
incomplete  without  its  part.  Even  amidst  the  evidences  of  unity  of 
which  I  have  spoken,  there  are  instances  of  retrograde  movementa— 
cases  of  reversal  to  typo^  as  it  were — which  demand  our  most  diligent 
attention.  You  know  it  is  frequently  necessary  to  take  a  step  or  two 
backward  to  gain  momentum  for  overcoming  some  physical  obstacle  that 
lies  between  us  and  our  goal ;  and  so  it  is  in  moral  movements.  We  have 
had  several  backward  movements  of  this  kind  in  England  dunng  the 
past  few  years* 

***** 
With  these  instances  of  retrogression  before  our  eyes,  it  would 
never  do  for  us  to  think  of  relinquishing  the  fight  for  freedom  ;  we  are 
the  inheritors  of  a  noble  record,  and  we  are  called  to  deeds  of  valour 
which  shall  prove  a  rich  inheritance  to  our  children.  Oar  past  work 
in  this  colony  has  contributed  a  good  deal  to  robustness  of  life  and 
character  ;  its  influence  is  reflected  in  our  magnificent  system  of  free, 
secular,  and  compulsory  education,  and  the  democratic  character  of  our 
institutions  generally.  The  grand  heroic  struggle  of  our  forefathers  in 
the  cause  of  freedom,  for  liberty  of  conscience,  must  inspire  us  to  add 
frefth  laurels  to  our  name,  by  taking  a  wise  but  valiant  part  in  the 
greater  struggle  yet  to  come,  for  the  larger  freedom,  for  industrial 
liberty,  and  so  hasten  on  the  time  when  the  whole  world  shall  be 
joined  together  in  the  unity  of  the  spirit  and  the  bonds  of  peace,  when 
**  man  to  man,  the  world  o'er,  shall  Brithers  be  and  a'  that/' 

George  Fowlds. 


BHAKTI  AND  GNANAM. 
(Conchtded  from  p.  801.) 

IT  is  repeated  ad  nauseam,  in  the  BhUgavata  Purana,  that  Sri  Krishna  (a 
boy  of  1 1  or  12  when  he  left  Brind^vana')  was,  throughout  the  period  of 
His  manifestations  on  this  earth,  incapable  of  sexual  desire,  as  He  waa  the 
Almighty  God  who  works  without  attachment  for  the  good  of  His 
crentnies.  He  having  nothing  \o  attain  for  Himself  (see  also  Git^ 
Chapter  IK,  Sloka  22\  N{>w,  when  persons  take  the  story  of  the 
ble^j^ed  Gopis'  love  towiwdp,  and  dances  with,  Sri  Krishna,  from  the 
Bhagavata,  but  leave  out  the  declarations  in  that  same  holy  Book,  of 
Sri  Krishna's  perfect  indifference  towards  the  Gopis'  sexual  charms 
which  are,  in  one  place,  described  as  reflections  of  His  own  infinite 
beauty  ;  and  when  these  people  slyly  or  nnconscionsly  ascribe  to  Sri 
Krishna  their  own  human  frailties,  weakness,  lust,  etc.,  and  then  call 
Sri  Krishna  the  most  immoral  being  in  history,  I  cannot  call  such  a 
procedure  at  all  fair.  It  is  on  this  account  that  it  is  insisted  upon  that 
pp  one  who  ^o^s  not  belieye  Srt  Krishn^  to  be  the  pure.  Almighty  God 
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without  haman  weakness,  ought  to  be  tangbt  theGit&yOr  the  Bh&gayata^as 
Buoh  a  man  is  sore  to  misunderstand  and  misinterpret  the  holy  teachings 
andstories.  Have  we  not  read  of  some  persons  describing  Sri  Krishna 
as  a  blood-thirsty,  nnscrnpulons  man,  who  gave  evil  advice  to  Arjuna  to 
kill  his  near  relations  ;  and  did  we  not  hear  of  an  impalsive,  cnltared 
Hindu  Professor  talking  of  the  Lord  as  the  most  immoral  man  who 
polluted  the  earth  ?  The  patronizing  reference,  made  by  an  Indian 
periodical,  to  Saint  Saka,  a  Brahman  Rishi,  as  an  nnreasoning  parrot 
who  did  not  know  how  to  explain  properly  the  meaning  of  Sii  Krishna's 
Idldsy  is  still  more  funny.  Sri  Suka  being  undoubtedly,  in  my  humble 
opinion,  at  least  equal  in  information  in  these  matters,  and  in  intelli- 
gence, to  the  editor  of  that  periodical.  We  need  feel  no  indignation 
at.  such  abuses  of  the  Lord,  as  the  Lord  is  in  no  way  affected  by  abase, 
and  we  need  only  pity  oar  own  ignorance,  irreverence,  conceit,  and 
contempt  for  others'  feelings.  Speaking  humanly,  the  Lord's  sacrifice  of 
even  His  worldly  reputation  for  the  benefifc  of  Qopis  and  Bbaktas  by  his 
human  Avat&ra,  and  his  deeds  therein,  have  been  far  superior  to  the 
saisrifice  of  body  or  wealth  made  by  saints  for  the  good  of  Humanity. 
U  has  been  well  said  that  the  Bhakta  who  ponders  over  the  Lord's 
Rtealing  of  His  own  curds  and  milk  when  he  was  a  child  of  less  than 
5  years  of  age,  in  His  human  Avatara  of  Sri  Krishna,  drops  the  idea  of 
the  Lord's  sins  of  theft;  and  the  Bhakta  who  ponders  over  the  Lord's 
dalliance  with  the  reflections  of  His  own  divine  beauty  (before  his  12th 
year),  also  abandons  the  idea  of  the  Lord's  sexual  immoralities.  The 
debasement  and  utter  remorse  which  must  come  upon  tbe  Bhakta, 
who  compares  his  own  covetousness  and  lust  (when  he  acted  as  a  thief, 
and  communed  with  woman  when  he  was  an  adult  responsible  man), 
with  the  passionless  Lord's  noble  object  of  blessing  his  Bbaktas — when 
the  Lord  stole  curds  and  milk,  and  dallied  with  woman — such  debasement 
and  remorse,  and  such  contemplation  of  the  Lord's  mercies,  form  the 
greatest  prdyaschitta. 

To  return  t^  the  blessed  Gopis :  they  first  prayed  to  the  Goddess  of 
divine  Grace  (mother  Bhav&ni)  to  make  Sri  Krishna  their  husband. 
Their  prayer  was  granted,  after  they  showed,  as  I  saiil  before,  that 
they  knew  Sri  Krishna  to  be  the  Omniscient  Lord,  and  that  they 
conlfl  not.  get  his  love  through  the  usual  feminine  arts  of  coquetry  and 
dress,  bnt  purely  through  their  spirit  of  unselfish  self-surrender  to  his 
will ;  and  when  the  married  Gopis  met  Him  on  that  blessed  first  night, 
unable  to  resist  the  attraction  of  the  soul-stirring  spiritual  strains  of  His 
blessed  Venn,  He  severely  reprimanded  them,  and  ordered  them  to  go 
back  to  their  homes,  and  husbands.  He  thus  tested  the  strength  of  their 
love  towards  Him.  The  Gopis,  by  their  reply,  showed  that  they  knew 
him  to  be  the  passionless,  unchangeable.  Lord,  and  not  a  weak  human 
lover.  He  saw  that,  though  the  Gopis  were  almost  perfectly  pure  in 
their  love  towards  Him,  a  little  rajasic  quality  was  also  present  in  that 
love.  Are  we,  wretched  slaves  of  lust,  to  blame  our  blessed  mothers  r^ 
The  Lord  dallied  a  little  with  them  and  when  He  saw  that  they  becarne 
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a  UMIo  ptoftd  a«d  vahi^  iheveby,  B&  vanisk^d  from  their  presenoe,  accom- 
paniddby  one  Oo]^i,  (mrerthan  the  vest.  Wheeever  this  parest  oaa 
showed  a  little  feminine  weakness  and  coqnetry,  He  vanished  fkx>m  lier 
sij^htalso.  Who  cau  describe  the  keenest  agonies  salfered  by  the 
blessed  Gopts,  when  the  Lord  vanished  during  that  livelong  night  ? 
There  was  absetntel j  nojealoasy  afterwards  among  the  Gopis,  as  their 
lore  IM  lost  almost  all  its  earthly  taint.  The  pain  of  Reparation  from 
the  Lord's  Being,  madie  them  intensely  contemplate  His  form,  His  nature, 
and  Rfs  acts,  and  they  fell  into  that  state  which  yogins  attain  in 
Samddhi,  when  they  are  on  the  Baddhio  pJane,  that  is,  the  GopiR 
became  one  with  the  object  of  their  love.  One  Gopi  began  to  talk  and 
act  as  Sri  Krishna  did  when  he  danced  on  the  K&)iya  serpent  ;  another 
as  He  did  when  He  split  np  Bak&snra,  and  so  on  and  so  forth.  At  last, 
Sri  Krishna  appeared  and  dallied  with  them  again  and  it  happeaed 
that  among  the  blessed  mothers,  she  whose  love  had  the  least  taint  of 
rsljasic  desire  speedily  got  rid  of  that  desire  and  had  Sr!  Krishna 
always  by  her  side  and  hi  her  heart,  and  never  felt  the  pain  of  separa- 
tion from  the  loved  Being  who  told  them  again  and  again  that  He  was 
the  Omnipresent  God  in  the  hearts  of  all,  and  they  onght  tx\  see  Rim 
everywhere  through  intense  loving  contemplation,  and  that  till  they  did 
so,  the  excruciating  pain  of  separation  mast  be  suffered  by 
them  for  their  purification,  and  that  He  will  part  them  for  their 
good.  He  kept  to  his  own  word.  He  went  away  from  them  to 
Madhurft  shortly  aft6r,  leaving  them  almost  heart  broken.  They 
abused  him  through  love,  but  they  knew  in  their  hearts  that  He 
was  Hght.  fie  afterwards  sent  His  Bhakta,  Uddhava,  to  console  them 
and  strengthen  them,  and  the  Lord,  at  last,  on  the  occasion  of  a  solar 
eclipse,  taught  the  blessed  Gopts  fully  His  nature  and  His  Bhakti,  at  the 
holy  shrine  of  Syamantaka  Panchaka,  and  the  Gop!s  all  beeaioe 
tfhranmnktas.  The  husbands  of  the  married  Gopis  never  missed  their 
wives,  as  the  Lord,  by  one  of  His  infinite  Mdyds  or  inscrittable  powers, 
mads  the  busbatids  leel  the  presence  and  service  of  their  wives  at  home 
as  Qsoah  All  the  OopaS  and  Gopis  had  known  the  Lord  to  be  the 
Omnipresent  pnn^  one  whose  touch  purified  like  spiritual  fire. 

Such  is  the  story  of  the  blessed  Gopis  as  told  in  the  Bhdgavata. 
The  name  Radh&  does  not  appear  even  once  in  the  Bb&gavata,  which 
circulates  in  the  southern  portions  of  India.  Later  devotees,  and  spurious  (?) 
Pur^nas  have  added  several  other  incidents,  and  the  tomptation 
was  very  great  in  the  days  of  India's  medisevalism,  to  enlarge  upon  the 
amorousness  of  the  Gopis,  and  to  hint  that  the  Lord  was  capable  of 
reciprocating  and  being  bound  by  the  lower  love.  When  the  incidents 
can  be  all  explained  in  a  spiritual  sense,  the  story. teller  might  well  be 
blamed  for  his  attributing  sensual  feelings  to  the  Lord.  In  Bengal, 
infinite,  spiritual,  self -forgetful  love  itself  has  been  allegorically  repwp- 
Rented  as  R&dhu. 

The  love  of  woman  is  usually  much  less  impure  than  the  love  of 
piai>,  A  TITon^?)'^*^  love  is  almost  ideal,    There  is  inope  of  sweet  passive* 
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And  Ibereis  akio  more  of  conntivucy.  Oi;^r  noble  Qoeea-KiQiitr'esfl  iiae 
iived  upon  iho  iboQghtof  ber  ideal  mamed  bliss,  after  ,ber  widowbood, 
wbile  even  a  very  moral  Puritan  like  Drigbt  felt  the  .necessity  of  a 
s^xmd  maiTiage  after  his  first  wife's  death.  Many  of  yoa  might  have 
i-esd  ID  Plato's  banqaet  that  Paasanias  makes  a  distinotion  between  the 
Uranian  Veims  and  the  Pandemian  Venus,  and  between  the  Ui'anian 
(jod  of  love,  and  the  Pandemian  God  of  love.  Womane  love  towai-ds 
man  is  more  riuspired  by  the  Uranian,  masouline  God,  whose  votaries  are 
fi-ee  from  wantonness  and  lust,  and  seek  the  affections  of  those  who  are 
endowed  with  greater  physical  and  mental  vigour  than  tbemselvea.  The 
love  of  the  blessed  Gopis  towards  Sri  Krishna  very  soon  lost  all  earthly  or 
bezttal  character,  and  the  Gopis  found  intense  plctasure  in  talking  to  eaeb 
other  without  a  particle  of  jealousy  of  Sri  Krishna.  I  will  again  repeat 
that  Si  i  Ki*islina  never  needed  purification  Himeelf*  As  saint  8nka 
says.  Lord  Rudra  can  drink  poison  with  impunity  for  the  good  of 
the  world,  and  Lord  Sri  Krishna  can  dally  with  the  blessed  Gepis,  for 
fixing  Himself  in  their  coatempUtion,  and  to  show  to  his  Bhaktas  that 
they  need  not  be  afraid  to  come  to  him  even  with  all  their  io^ptrri- 
ties,  provided  tliey  sincerely  believe  in  His  Omnipotence  and  purity. 
The  Loi^' says,  in  the  Bbagavata,  that  even  impure  passion,  if  directed 
towai'ds  the  Lord,  becomes  burned  up  in  the  fire  of  His  passionless 
holiness,  and  hence  becomes  incapable  of  evil  germination,  just  as 
a  fried  seed*  We,  frail  mortals,  however,  must  govern  ourselves  by  the 
rales  of  conduct  laid  down  by  Him  in  the  Sh&stras  (see  l.Qth  Ohiqpter  of 
the  Gita).  The  Lord  in  beyond  Dharma  and  Adharmn,  as  the  Kathopani- 
shad  aays.  He  is  not  immoral  or  uon-moml,  but  He  is  a  meta?Dharmic 
and  met a-moi-al  Being.  Saint  Suka  says  that  the.ppecepts  of  the  Loz'd 
ought  to  be  followed  always,  while  all  acts  of  the  Lord  should  not  lie 
imitated,  except  those  about  which  the  Lord '  says  that  they 
were  performed  by  Him  as  examples  for  the  world;  for  instance 
the  Lord's  honoring  of  elders,  of  pious  Brahmins  and  of  the 
Tirimiictis,  though  they  are  all  only  his  Vihhutis.  A9  3ir.  Sinnett 
says,  a  half  appreciation  of  occult  truth  is  always  risky  and 
full  of  daiiger,  and  hence  Buddha's  silence  to  questions,  by  otflUaary  riien, 
about  the  soul.  We  see  even  now  how  a  superficial  knowledge  of  some 
terms  in  Advaitio  Yedanta  is  ruining  persons  who  believe  that  they 
have  become  Omniscient  thereby.  Many  who  want  to  stifle  their  con- 
soienoe  which  rebukes  them  for  lust,  blaspheme  6r!  Krishna's  Li  las,  and 
many  who  want  to  boast,  and  to  parade  their  virtae,  igtiorantly  or  maltci- 
eufllj  bkapheme  the  Lord,  and  many  no  doubt  do  «o  through  honest 
tgnovanoe,  or  bigotry.  To  say  that  the  Lord's  example  (instead  Of  ihan's 
ignorance,  conceit,  or  voluntary  self-deception)  has  mined  any  man's 
morals  is  merely  like  put'ting  the  cart  before  the  horse,  and  like  arguing 
that  religion  ie  the  cause  of  all  the  world's  woes*  The  blessed  saints, 
when  describing  their  pure  love  towards  God  in  human  language  can* 
not  describe  its  intensity  and  single  happiness,  except  in  terms  of  the  no* 
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selfish  love  of  a  woman  towards  her  hasband.  They  think  that  the  love 
of  a  friend  towarde  a  friend  is  wanting  in  the  necessary  intensity,  and 
that  of  a  servant  towards  a  master  is  wanting  in  the  requisite  near- 
ness and  closeness  ;  and  that  of  a  son  towards  a  father,  in  the  requisite 
I'l-eedom  from  the  sense  of  constraint,  obligation  and  fear.  Some  devotees 
think  that  a  woman's  love  towards  her  hnsband  might  be  tainted  by 
tbe  desire  for  the  world's  praise.  A  virtuous  wife  describes  her  love  to- 
wards God  as  that  of  awoman  for  her  secret  lover  for  whom  she  gives  up 
even  worldly  honour  and  incurs  shame  and  odium,  just  as  a  saint  gives 
up  worldly  honour  for  Grod's  sake.  When  such  metaphorp  are  in  religious 
works  we  must  dissociate  the  impure  associations  as  accidents  due  to  the 
imperfection  of  human  Vaikhart  languappe  and  take  the  sense  and  mean- 
ing in  the  Fard  and  Pcutyantt  aspects.*  It  is  also  instructive  to  notice 
that  no  male  or  female  saint  has  described  his  or  her  love  towards  God 
us  that  of  a  man  towards  a  woman,  but  always  as  that  of  a  woman  to- 
wai*ds  a  man.  The  Loi-d  says  in  the  Git^  (12th  Chapter)  that  He  lifts 
up  such  Bhaktas  from  the  ocean  of  death  and  misery,  they  not  having  to 
pass  thi'ough  the  difficult  courses  of  the  Jnan&. 

Love  ci'eates  between  the  lover  and  the  loved,  an  affinity,  which 
will  reveal  to  the  lover  the  heart  of  the  loved  thing,  and  then  the  isola- 
tion and  separation  between  the  loved  and  the  lover,  which  exist  doring 
the  first  stages  of  love,  will  vanish.  Hence  it  is  that  locks  and  prison 
doors  cannot  keep  out  love,  and  a  mother  sometimes  attains  instinc- 
tive knowledge  of  her  loved  son's  states.  Jnana  and  intuition  thus 
come  easily  through  love.  No  wonder  that  the  Gopts  who  were  fortnuaAe 
to  love  unselfishly  the  Supreme  God,  came  to  know  His  passionless,  benef- 
icent, beautiful  and  powerful  nature  better  and  sooner  than  ascetic Yogius 
and  Jnanins.  The  Divine  Nature  cannot  immediately  communicate  with 
what  is  human.  The  intervention  of  an  Avatara  is  therefore  necessary.  Sri 
Krishna  in  the  Gita  says,  that  it  is  only  fools  who  despise  Him,  because 
he  has  taken  a  human  body.  If  God  is  not  defiled  by  His  omnipres- 
ence. He  can  not  be  defiled  by  incarnation.  Rather,  God  incarnated  is 
more  worthy  of  devption  than  in  His  unknown  and  unknowable  state. 
Hence  in  the  Gita,  Chapters  IV.  and  X.,  Sri  Krishna  says  that  ihe  man 
who  truly  knows  the  meaning  of  the  Loid's  incarnations  and  acts,  and 
contemplates  thereon,  attains  Him  more  easily  than  he  who  follows  the 
path  of  finding  out  His  inscrutable  S&kshma  essence. 

Saint  Bhishma,  who  never  looked  on  a  woman  with  sexual  desire, 
and  saint  Suka  who  was  a  Sanyasin  from  his  birth,  acknowledged  that 
Sri  Krishna  with  His  Gopis  and  <His  Kubj&  and  His  16,108  wives, 
was  a  more  austere  Brahmachati  than  themselves.  Arjuna  says  in  the 
Git4,  X.  Chapter,  that  all  the  Bishis,  including  Yyasa,  N&rada,  Asita  and 
Devala,  acknowledged  Sri  fio'ishna  as  the  Supreme  Parabrahman.  Saint 
Uddhava  wishes^after  seeing  the  Gopis,  and  their  love  towards  the 

*  See  pago  153  of  B.  A.  Sastry's  English  translation  of  "  Lalita  Sabasranama"  for 
tbe  fall  meaning  of  the  worda  '  Far&i'  '  Pasyantl',  etc.|  the  different  stag^  of  qwech. 
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Lord— -that  be  had  beou  born  as  ^I'ass  in  the  groves  of  Brindavan  in 
order  that  he  might  have  au  opportaoity  to  be  touched  by  the  dast  of 
the  feet  of  odo  of  the  blessed  Gopis.     (Bb&gavata  X.,  47-55.) 

P.  Naratan  Itek. 


A  GREAT  SCHOLAR  GONE. 

THE  commanding  position  achieved  in  the  world  of  scholarship  by 
Professor  H.  C  Warren,  of  Harvard  Universit}',  U.  S-  A., 
imposes  on  ns  the  duty  of  placing  on  record  in  oar  pages  some  account 
of  his  life  and  labours.  Fortunately  the  thing  needed  has  come  to  hand  in 
a  reprint  of  a  biographical  sketch  by  Professor  Lao  man,  who  is  also 
one  of  the  first  among  American  men  of  letters.  It  was  written  by 
him  for  the  Harvard  Graduates*  Magazine  for  March  1899  and  does 
justice  to  the  subject.  Professor  Warren  possessed  two  priceless  gifts 
for  an  expositor  of  ancient  lore,  a  pxx>found  scholarship  and  a  clear 
insight  into  the  meaning  of  the  author  whose  work  he  might  be  editing 
or  translating.  His  work  shows  none  of  that  petty  prejudice  against  other 
religions  than  his  ancestral  one  and  none  of  that  wretched  jealousy  of 
literary  colleagues  which  have  so  marred  the  works  of  some  otherwise 
|2;reat  Orientalists.  Too  of  (en  the  conduct  of  the  latter  has  seemed  to 
aapport  the  trite  folklore  proverb  of  Ceylon  :  '^  Two  Pandits  and  two 
fighting-cocks  can  never  agree !''  Those  who  have  known  Prof.  Wai'reii 
have  spoken  to  us  in  terms  of  reverence  for  his  manifold  beautiea  of 
character :  as  to  the  quality  of  his  erudition  his  published  books  give  us 
the  amplest  proof.  Whitney,  of  Yale,  and  Warren,  of  Harvard,  ai'e  two 
names  that  can  never  be  erased  from  the  roll  of  distinguished 
Orientalist^;.     Prof.  Lanman  says  : 

Henry  Clakkb  Wakren,  79. 

"  Just  outlivinGC  the  old  year  by  a  day  or  two,  there  has  passed  from 
among  us  Henry  Warren.  The  provisions  of  his  will  evoke  kindly  re- 
mark from  the  friends  of  Harvord  ;  for  he  has  left  to  the  College  his 
beautiful  house  and  grounds  in  Quincy  Street,  once  the  home  of 
Professor  Beck,  a  legacy  of  $15,000  for  the  publication  of  the  Harvard 
Oriental  Series,  one  of  $10,000  for  the  Dental  Schdol,  and  another  of 
like  amount  for  the  Museum  of  American  Archaeology.  And  so,  per- 
chance, one  or  another  stops  to  inquire,  '^  Who  was  this  Mr,  Warren  ?  " 
Some  of  us  can  pictui*e  to  ourselves  the  smile  which  would  be  his  co^- 
ment  on  such  an  inquiry,  could  he  hear  it ;  and  "  Well  hid  is  well  lived," 
he  would  add. 

The  maxim  of  the  misprized  Epicurus  be  had,  indeed,  taken  to 
heart — and  so  well,  that- the  news  of  these  testamentary  gifts  will  be  to 
many  sons  of  Harvard  their  first  knowledge  of  him«  Significant  as 
they  are,  they  are  far  from  being  the  most  significant  facts  of  his  life* 
These,  without  word  of  eulogy,  let  us  hriefly  rehearse. 

Henrjr  Clarke  Warreu  was  born  in  Boston,  November  18, 1854,  son 
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htimau  evolution.  And  therefore  i%  is  that  we  begin  to  see  bow,  in  tbe 
perception  of  the  finer  vibrations  and  tbe  more  subtle  waves  of  force, 
>ve  may  curtail  our  instrument4il  aid  with  an  enormous  gain  of  pow«2r. 
The  tii»t  great  step  in  this  direction  in  the  doing  away  with  the  tele- 
graphic wire,  for  we  have  now  reached  the  perception  that  the  mileii 
.  upon  miles  of  cable,  and  the  l.undreds  of  thousands  of  telegraph  poles, 
are  unnecesparj*  And  in  sweeping  away  these  things,  we  have  not 
only  practically  annihilated  space,  but  also  matter ;  for  itisfonnd  that 
miles  of  solid  granite  are  no  more  obstruction  to  the  Marconi  message 
than  so  much  air  would  be  to  a  ray  of  light — nay,  not  nearly  no  maoh, 
since  the  message  is  in  no  way  bent  from  its  course.  Occultists  hare 
for  nge8  past  said  this  could  be  done,  but  except  among  themselves  they 
dared  not  do  it ;  for  the  world  not  only  refuses  to  accept  discoveries 
before  their  appointed  time,  but  it  also  destroys  those  who  attempt  to 
foreKtnll  the  normal  course  of  nature  and  evolution  by  these  pi-emature 
disclosures  of  what  is  the  heritage  of  a  future  time. 

When,  therefore,  tbe  final  triumphs  of  photography  and  telegraphy 
are  reached,  it  will  be  found  that  the  gain  in  power  has  been  inversely 
proportional  to  the  quantity  of  tools  used  ;  that  with  a  vast  uurecue  of 
facilities  for  the  transmission  and  recording  of  scenes,  incidents,  words, 
sounds,  and  odours  of  every  sort,  there  has  been  an  enormous  deerectse  of 
the  instrumental  means  used.  Is  it  not  a  necessary  corollary  to  ibis 
couclnsion,  that  as  our  powers  go  on  increasing,  so  the  instrumental  aid 
that  we  require  goes  on  decreasing;  and  consequently  that  there  MUST 
come  a  time  when  we  shall  not  need  any  hand-made  instruments  at  all ; 
when  the  organs  of  our  bodies  and  their  ethereal  counterparts  will  be 
ali-sniScient,  and  external  apparatus  things  of  the  past — the  mere 
crutches  of  a  tentative  phase  of  evolution  ? 

Samuel  Stuaut. 
{To  he  concluded)* 


EATING  AND  SLEEPING  ALONE.* 

THE  Dka^nmapada  or  the  *'  Path  of  Virtue*'  says:  ''  He  who,  with- 
out ceasifig,  practises  the  duty  of  eating  and  sleeping  alMie,  lie, 
subduing  himself,  alone  will  rejoice  in  the  destruction  of  all  desires,  as 
if  living  in  a  forest/' 

Again  the  Dhammapada  Fays  :  "  Not  to  blamf?,  not  to  strike,  to 
live  restrained  under  the  law,  to  be  moderate  in  eating,  to  eat  and  sleep 
alone,  and  to  dwell  on  the  highest  thoughts — this  is  the  teaching  of  the 
awakened." 

These  wise  teachings  of  our  Lord  Gautama  Buddha  seem  to  be 
entirely  disi*egarded  by  tbe  majority  of  the  followers  of  Buddha,  for 
the  simple  reason  that  they  are  not  understood.  Still  they  did  not 
emanate  from  any  sentimental   impulse,  such  as   perhaps  may  make  a 

■■  »^  III  .         I-  !>■ —     ■■        ■    11     IM-  II  .11  «■■■■-       M.I  ■!      1^         >     ■Ilium.  •"  '  ' 

•  fiepnbUehed  from  tbe  Theoaoi^iU  of  March  1885»  a»  osplsJamgi  ift  psdrt,  why 

certain  classes  of  persons  refust)  to  eat  with  others .-<-£cl. 
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vain  pereoo  think  that  lie  is  fcoo  good  to  sit  at  any  one*H  table  ;  neither 
are  thejr  arbitrary  order^^  ^iven  for  tlie  purpose  of  practising  abstinence 
or  aflcetioisni  ;  bat  the  reason  why  the  great  teacher  advJHes  us  to  eat 
and  sleep  alone  is  based  upon  purely  scientifio  principles  and  it  wonld 
be  well  to  stndy  them. 

Every  one  knows  that  the  human  body  oonsists  o{  visible  and 
invisible  substances.  There  are  the  bones,  the  flesh,  the  blood,  the 
nerve  substance,  the  eioretions  and  secretions,  which  may  be  seen  and 
felt ;  next  come  the  &eoretiona  of  the  skin  which  cannot  be  seen,  but 
which  can  be  perceived  through  the  organ  of  smell.  Other  secretions 
and  emanations  from  the  body  can  neither  be' seen  nor  tasted  nor  smelt, 
bat  are  nevertheless  substantial.  One  of  the  most  common  of  these 
secretions  is  carbonic  acid  gas.  TbiH  in  its  pure  form  is  a  colorless  gas, 
which  is  so  heavy  that  it  can  be  poured  from  one  glass  into  another.  If 
carbonic  acid  gas  wei*e  poured  into  a  tumbler  on  your  table,  its  presence 
would  be  invisiole  to  you  and  the  glass  would  seem  to  be  empty,  yet 
the  gas  would  remain  there,  and  if  a  small  animal  were  to  be  put  into 
that  seemingly  empty  tumbler  the  animal  would  die  immediately, 
because  carbonic  acid  is  one  of  the  most  poisonous  gases. 

But  there  are  emanations  of  the  principles  which  constitute  man, 
which  are  much  finer  than  invisible  gases  and  are  yet  more  potent  and 
powerful  and  which  cannot  be  seen  or  smelt,  bat  which  are  only  per. 
ceptible  to  the  inner  sense  or  so-called  clairvoyant  vision. 

From  -the  fingers  of  every  man,  from  his  eyes  and  from  other  parts 
of  his  body  there  is  a  continual  flow  of  an  invisible  fluid  which  has  been 
called  tnagoatism,  the  qnalities  of  which  may  be  extremely  injnrions  to 
sensitive  organisations,  when  it  proceeds  from  a  low,  vulgar  and  selfish- 
ly disposed  person.  No  one  wonld  allow  another  person  to  soil  the 
food  he  eats,  and  yet  what  can  be  more  disgusting  to  a  sensitive  person 
than  the  impure  although  invisible  magnetic  emanations  of  an  .inimal 
uan. 

Clairvoyant  people  can  see  these  emanations,  and  they  unanimously 
describe  tbem  as  follows  :  On  the  top  of  the  head  where  the  moral 
faculties  are  located,  these  emanations  are  (in  moral  people)  of  a  beauti- 
ful white  color  ;  over  the  region  of  benevolence  the  light  has  a  green 
tint.  On  the  back  of  the  head  in  the  region  of  the  selfish  propensities,  the 
light  is  of  a  rod  color,  which  grows  darker  as  it  descends,  until  at  tho 
base  of  the  occiput  it  resembles  a  dark  or  black  cloud.  The  intensity  of 
these  colors  varies  in  proportion  to  the  intensity  of  the  desires  of  the 
individual.  In  evil  disposed  persons  the  dark  emanations  preponderate  ; 
in  those  who  are  well  disposed  the  light  colors  are  predominant. 

From  the  various  parts  of  the  body  similar  magnetic  emanations 
are  continually  streaming^  impelled  by  a  varying  degree  of  force  ;  they 
ai^e,  at  a  mixed  dinner,  partly  poured  over  your  plates  and  yo^r  food 
mad  with  the  food  are  taken  up  into  your  system  ;  so  that  if  you  eat 
with  another  person  you  actually  eat  a  part  of  his  body  and  he  eats  a 
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part  of  yonrs  ;  because  the  magnetic  eroanationB  coming  from  bodies 
originally  belong  to  tbe  latter. 

What  has  been  said  in  regard  to  eating  is  equally  applicable  in 
regard  to  sleeping.  If  two  or  more  persona  sleep  together  in  the  same 
bed  or  in  the  same  room  they  mutually  inhale  each  other's  impurities, 
and  as  perstms  during  sleep  cannot  make  themselves  positive  and  by  au 
exercise  of  their  will  repel  the  magnetic  influences  of  others,  but  are  more 
passive  and  susceptible  than  when  awake,  so  tbe  proximity  of  impnre 
persons  is  still  more  dangerous  to  them  during  sleep  than  when 
they  are  awake.  * 

Many  other  reasons  may  be  given  why  we  sbould  not  eat  or  sleep 
in  the  presence  of  physically  or  morally  impnre  persons  ;  but  the  above 
are  univei-sally  applicable  and  therefore  sufficient  to  prove  that  the 
custom  of  eating  and  sleeping  in  the  cor.)pany  of  strangers  is  not  to  be 
recommendecl.  But  why  should  we  eat  or  sleep  in  the  presence  of  friends 
and  acquaintances?  Eating  and  sleeping  are  unavoidable  necessities 
of  the  animal  nature  of  man.  Why  such  necessities  should  be  attended 
to  in  crowds,  or  why  othei-s  should  be  invited  to  witness  sucb  exhibitions, 
is  difficult  to  explain.  The  acts  of  introducing  food  into  tbe  cavity  of  i^he 
mouth  and  of  masticating  and  swallowing  have  usually  nothing  very 
graceful  or  beantifal  about  them,  neither  do  these  acts  'increase  the 
fluency  of  speech  or  facilitate  conversation.  Low  natures,  who  find  hap- 
piness in  the  gratification  of  the  animal  appetites  may  find  pleasure  in 
gratifying  those  appetites  in  public  or  in  company  ;  but  the*  wise,  who 
do  not  live  to  eat,  but  eat  to  live,  will  prefer  to  waste  as  little  tiine  as 
possible  in  attending  to  the  demands  of  their  physical  organization. 
There  may  be  no  harm  in  eating  in  the  company  of  congenial  friends 
but  we  cannot  see  any  necessity  for  it. 

Neither  are  those  who  do  not  wish  to  fdllow  the  path,  under  any 
obligations  to  follow  the  directions  which  the  Master  gave  to  his 
disciples,  not  to  eat  anything  after  the  hour  of  noon,  has  passed  ;  sp  that 
tjiey  may  not  be  impeded  in  their  evening  meditations  by  demands  of 
the  digestive  action  upon  the  source  of  vitality. 

Those  who  do  not  desire  any  immediate  development  of  their  higher 
faculties  are  under  no  restrictions  against  eating  or  sleeping  in  a:ny 
company  thny  choose  ;  but  the  true  followers  of  Buddha  will  do  well  to 
carry  out  the  injunctions  of  the  great  teacher,  whose  moral  doctrines 
are  based  upon  scientific  principles  and  truth. 

A  BuDDHisr. 


•  Many  persons  who  are  very  sensitive  ezperiencp  much  annoyance,  and  some- 
times marked  impairment- of  health,  by  being  obliged  to  remain  long  (for  instaneein 
publio  convey  anites}  ia  cloire  proximity  to  thode  whOBe  aura  is  decidedly  repulsive*— ^i. 
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SPIRITUAL    DYNAMICS. 

TEE  science  which  treats  of  snch  forces  as  net  apon  the  spiritual 
natnre  of  man,  or  spiritual  dynamics,  includes  within  its  ample 
area  the  whole  of  physical,  intellectual,  moral  and  social  philosophy, 
as  the  firmament  encloses  within  its  arch  the  fluent  atmosphere  through 
which  it  shines  and  the  shifting  clouds  which  now  obscure,  now  reyeal 
its  magnificent  and  measureless  dome.  As  there  are  days  of  haziness 
when  we  forget  that  '^  the  blue  sky  bends  ^ver  all,"  there  are  also  times 
whan  physical  .wants,  intellectual  drowsiness,  moral  weaknesses,  social 
meannesses,  shut  us  in  on  every  side  with  thick  clouds  which  narrow 
the  sweep  of  our  horizon  and  hide  from  us  the  infinite  depths  of  our 
own  nature.  With  most  the  periods  of  obscurity  stand  in  the  same 
ratjo  of  time  to  those  of  insight,  as  months  or  years  do  to  moments. 
Bat  these  moments  happen  wiien  certain  forces,  either  ordinary  or 
occult,  operate  on  the  spiritual  nature,  and  rouse  it  to  consciousness. 
Among  these  ordinary  forces  we  may  enumerate  all  those  influences 
which  tend  to  produce  emotion,  for  emotion  is  spiritual  action.  For 
i:his  reason  the  heart  is  popularly  spoken  of  as  the  source  of  all  good 
and  noble  impulses.  Notwithstanding  the  preference  of  Horace  for  the 
liver,  and'of  modern  phrenologists  for  the  back  of  the  head,  the  world 
io  geneV*al  '  has  persisted  in  speaking  of  the  heart  as  aching,  breaking, 
glowinsr,  nardening,  freezing,  softenine.  Not  only  is  the  heart  said  to 
love  and  suffer,  but  to  believe  and  know.  But  why  should  the  heart 
be  chosen  rather  than  the  brain  or  the  pineal  gland,  or  any  other  sup- 
posed seat  of  life,  as  the  figurative  source  of  spiritual  action  ?  Is  it  not 
because  the  systole  and  diastole,  the  contraction  and  dilation  of  the 
heart,  express  best  the  ebb  and  flow,  the  attraction  and  repulsion  of  our 
emotional  natnre,  upon  which  depend  the  glory  mid  the  gloom  of  life  ? 
We  live  a  double  life— of  light  and  darkness,  joy  and  sorrow,  pain  and 
pleasure.  To  reconcile  these  contraries  is  the  problem  of  our  exist- 
ence. 

Sadness  and  gladness,  gladness  and  sadness,  is  the  tune  to  which 
the  blood  of  our  heart  beats.  Everything  in  nature  wears  this  duplex 
aspect,  and  the  skies  even,  as  they  change  from  the  exulting  supremacy 
of  sunshine  to  the  dark  dominion  of  the  storm — from  the  blackness  of 
night  to  the  brilliance  of  day,  reflect  their  light  and  shadows  in  the  soul 
of  man.  Nature  has  her  intermediate  moods  also,  when  light  and, 
darkness  are  serenely  balanced  in  a  long  twilight,  as  well  as  her  sndden 
tropical  changes,  when  the  contrasts  are  marked  and  rapid  and  start- 
ling. The  forces  which  act  upon  us  intermingle  and  compound  their 
influences  in  like  manner,  so  that  it  comes  to  pass  that  by  spiritual 
intuition  only,  and  not  by  sensuous  or  intellectual  perception,  can  we 
distinguish  and  separate  good  from  evil. 
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"  There  is  a  soul  of  goodness  in  things  evil, 
Would  men  observingly  distil  it  out." 
But  ibis  noble  chemistry  can  only  be  effected  by  the  annealed  aud 
purified  alembic  of  a  soul  that  has  passed  through  the  fire  of  suffering. 
He  only  who  has  endured  pnin  knows  truly  that  it  is  the  birth-throe 
of  pleasure.  He  cn^ly  who  lias  struggled,  severely  toiling,  towards 
Truth,  knows  truly  that  it  is  made  up  of  seeming  paradoxes.  He  only 
who  has  sorrowed  knows  trnly  the  joy  concealed  in  sorrow.  Harch 
on  your  way  against  wind  and  rain,  brave  hearts !  ye  who  bravely 
extract  the  good  of  apparent  evil,  and  reject  as  dross  the  evil  of  appa> 
iifut  good  !  March  on,  though  the  thunder  may  bellow  in  yonr  ears 
and  the  lightning  play  around  your  path,  bnoyed  up  by  the  faith  in  the 
morrow's  sunshine  and  hope  of  the  coming  rest,  for  the  deepest  dark- 
ness is  just  before  daybreak,  and  the  keenest  sorrow  dwells  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  joy.  The  centrifugal  force  is  as  necessary  aa  the 
(centripetal  fo  keep  the  balance  of  the  worlds  ;  the  presence  of  pain  is 
necessary  to  hold  the  love  of  pleasure  in  check  ;  the  existence  of  error 
enhances  the  value  of  truth  ;  the  presence  of  evil  is  permitted  to  prove 
the  beauty  of  good.  So  It  is  with  the  heart — no  ebb,  no  flow  ;  no 
sorrow,  no  joy  ;  no  pain,  no  pleasure ;  no  repulsion,  no  attraction. 

In  this  pi  »y  of  forces,  if  altraelive  influences  be  not  presen^^^  in  sufficient 
strength,  to  count&ract  and  balance  the  repultive^  or  have  heen  overcome 
by  them,  the  re9ult  is  a  chronic  contra^.tio7i  and  ossification  of  the  heart. 
Yet  still  with  a  sad,  strange,  convulsive  movement  the  heart  of  such 
an  one  writhes  and  a(.*hes«  Down  deep  in  the  core  thereof  dwells  a 
dull,  dreary,  inexplicable  pain ;  a  cruel  sonse  of  wrong  done  to  himself, 
by  himself,  and  of  suffering  (who  can  tell  how  severe  ?)  springing  from 
that  wrong;  a  heavy  weight  which  in  his  weaker  moments  weighs 
heaviest ;  felt  ofteuest  when  alone,  perhaps  when  he  wishes  for  sleep 
or  wakens  from  it,  but  sometimes,  even  in  the  midst  of  crowds,  crushing 
him  with  a  feeling  of  utter  desolation,  because  he  imagines  that  there 
is  not  one  of  all  that  seemingly  selfish  throng  to  whom  he  could  anbar« 
den  himself  of  his  secrret  grief.  That  state  has  been  thus  aptly  de- 
scribed in  the  following  soliloquy  by  a  man  of  genius  :  "  A  feeble  unit 
in  the  midst  of  the  threatening  infinitade,  I  seem  to  have  nothing  given 
me  but  eyes  whereby  to  discern  my  own  wret-chedness.  Invisible  yet 
impenetrable  walls  as  of  enchantment  divide  me  from  all  living.  Is 
there  in  the  wild  world  any  true  bosom  which  1  can  press  trustfully 
to  mine  ?  0  heaven  !  no,  there  is  none.  I  keep  a  lock  upun  my  lips  ; 
why  should  I  speak  much  with  that  shifting  variety  of  so-called  friends, 
in  whose  ^^ithered,  vain«  and  too  hungry  souls,  friendship  is  but  an 
incredible  tradition.  In  sach  cases,  your  resource  is  to  talk  but  little 
and  that  little  mostly  fT*om  the  newspapers.  It  is  but  a  strange  isola- 
tion that!  live  in.  The  men  and  women  i-ound  me,  even  speaking  to  me, 
are  but  figures.  I  have  practically  forgotten  that  they  are  alive  and 
not  merely  automatic.     In  the  midst  of  their  crowded  streets  and  as* 
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semblages  I  walk  (and  except  as  it  was  my  own  heart  and  not  another's 
that  I  kept  devonring)  solitary  and  savage  as  the  tiger  in  his  jungle.'' 
(Carlyle's  "  Sartor  Resartus  "). 

How  many  of  my  readers  share  in  this  secret,  deadly,  gloomy 
unbelief  in  sympathy  and  goodness,  without  perhaps  exactly  admitting 
to  themselves  80  candidly  as  Herr  TeufeIsdi*ockh  that  they  do  feel  it, 
and  like  him,  keep  "devouring  their  own  hearts!"  This  is  the  death 
that  the  sphinx  of  destiny  inflicts  upon  those  who  *'  give  up  "  the  riddle 
of  life.  Is  there  no  other  resource  ?  It  is  certainly  true  that  **  in  the  sur- 
vey of  all  things  around  us,  evil,  grief,  horror,  shame,  foiiies,  errors, 
frailties  of  all  kinds,  will  needs  press  upon  the  eye  and  heart,  and  thus 
the  habitual  t-eraper  even  of  the  best  will  rather  be  strenuous  and  severe 
than  light  and  joyous.  A  cutting  sorrow  and  weary  indignation  will 
not  be  far  from  him  who  weighs  the  world  "  (Sterling's  Essays).  But 
why  persist  in  loading  one  scale  only  with  all  the  evils  you  have  felt  or 
witnessed,  and,  hanging  with  all  your  deadliest  weight  upon  it,  shriek 
out  pitifully  for  all  the  world  to  come  and  see  how  the  sorrows  of  human- 
ity  overweigh  its  joys  and  hopes  ?  Iti  is  better  worth  our  while  to  re- 
member that,  by  yielding  to  attractive  forces,  we  may  overcome  the 
repnlsive,  and  restore  the  heart  to  sensibility  and  the  power  of  expan- 
sion. 

God  has  not  mocked  these  miserable  misanthropists  as  they  thus 
mock  themfielves.  There  is  a  rich  unappreciated  fund  of  love  in  man 
too — the  image  of  God— towards  his  brother  man,  which  they  have 
as  yet  made  no  proper  attempts  to  fathom.  They  have  '*  practi- 
cally forgotten "  that  every  man  is  every  other  man's  relation,  but 
if  they  could  only  be  brought  to  feel  this  as  well  as  remember 
it,  it  would  add  an  nnimagined  zest  to  their  life  by  awakening 
them  to  the  joys  of  sympathy  and  renewing  their  fnith  in  good- 
ness. "  I  awdke  this  morning,"  said  a  fine  writer,  "  with  devout 
thanksgiving  fot*  my  friends,  the  old  and  new.  Shall  I  not  call  God 
the  Beautiful  who  daily  showeth  himself  so  to  me  in  his  gifts  ?  "  (Emer- 
son's Essays).  Is  not  this  .state  of  mind  more  genial  and  human  than 
the  atheistical  despair  of  Herr  Ten felsd rock h,  who  regards  friendship 
AS  "  an  incredible  tradition  ?  "  After  the  fumes  of  tallow  candles  expir-* 
ing  in  the  socket  with  spasmodic  leaps,  catch  the  breath  of  the  sweet 
Ronth  wind  over  a  bank  of  violets,  or  a  strain  of  sweet  music  after  the 
jingling  of  cracked  bells,  and  the  contrast  will  not  be  more  delightful  than 
the  following  cheerful  philosophy  of.  a  Christian  prelate  will  appear  in 
<K>mp»rison  with  the  dismal,  hopeless  wailing  of  the  Anglo-German  : — 
*'  Mankind  are  by  nature  so  clcsely  united,  there  is  such  a  correspond- 
ence between  the  inward  sensations  of  one  man  and  those  of  another, 
that  disgrace  is  as  much  avoided  as  bodily  pain,  and  to  be  the  object  of 
esteem  and  love  as  much  desired  as  any  external  goods  ;  and  in  many 
particular  cases,  persons  are  carried  on  to  do  good  to  others  as  the  end 
their  affection  tends  to  and  rests  in,  and  it  is  manifest  that  they  find 
real  satisfaction  and  enjoyment  in,  this  course  of  bebavionr.  The|[*e  ip 
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sucli  a  litftni*^  ptindpU  df  attf^dctton  in  man  towards  man,  that;,  having 
trod  the  same  iiract  of  li^nd,  having  breathed  the  air  of  the  same  climate, 
barely  having  been  in  the  same  artificial  district  or  division,  becomes  the 
occasion  of  contracting  acquaintances  and  familiarities  many  years  after 
— for  anything  may  serve  the  purpose.  *  *  *  Men  are  so  much  one  body  that 
in  a  peculiar  manner  they  feel  for  each  other  shame,  sudden  danger, 
resentment,  honour,  prosperity,  distress.  And  therefore  to  have  no 
restraint  from,  no  regard  for,  others  in  our  behaviour,  is  the  gpeailative 
absurdity  of  considering  ourselves  as  single  and  independent,  as  having 
nothing  in  our  nature  which  has  respect  to  onr  fellow  creatures,  reduced 
t.o  action  and  practice  **  (Bishop  Butler  on  Human  Nature).  Such  a 
**  speculative  absurdity  "  is  Herr  Teufelsdrockh's  "  strange  isolation." 
Is  there  no  better  course,  then,  than  to  devour  one's  own  heart,  retiring 
Ravagely  into  solitude,  '*  like  the  tiger  to  his  jungle  ?  "  Must  we  either 
**  groan  '^  with  Hamlet,  under  the  "  weary  load  "  of  life,  or  resort  to 
the  quietus-making  bodkin  P  When  Faust  declares : 
"  And  thus  my  very  being  I  deplore, 
Death  ardently  desire,  and  life  abhor," 

Is  it  rational,  or  safe,   or  profitable  to  add  with  him  under  similar  circum- 
Btances : 

"  Accursed  be  hope  !  accursed  be  faith  ! 
And  more  than  all,  be  patience  cursed  P  ** 
Beautiful  is  the  lesson  taught  us  by  Goethe  in  the  fate  of  Faust : 
strange  that  the  author  of  that  wondrous  drama,  full  as  it  is  of 
pure  ahd  Idftj  ideas,  could  have  written  its  blasphemous  prologue. 
Had  Faust  pondered  well  the  truths  and  taken  the  advice  contained 
in  the  "  Chorus  of  Angels  "  which  he  heard  the  choristers  singing 
in  a  neighl)ouring  cathedral  as  he  was  about  to  lift  the  goblet 
of  poison  to  his  lips,  his  icy  despair  would  have  melted  away  like  glaci- 
ers in  the  summer  sun  ;  the  divine  and  blessed  sympathies  of  Charity 
would  BaVe  relaxed  the  fierce  contraction  of  his  heart,  the  passionate 
energy  of  his  nature  would  have  taken  the  shape  of  a  noble  and  inspired 
zeal  iot  the  good  of  others,  and  no  unhallowed  impulse  towards 
a  selfish  and  desperate  sensuality  could  have  found  place  in  a  heart 
purified  by  the  presence  of  sublime  and  spiritual  affections.  It  is  a  fact 
worth  knowing,  that  if  we  would  overcome  the  repulsive  force  of  mental 
suffering  there  is  no  plan  so  effectual  as  to  endeavour  to  forget  our  own 
miseries  in  alleviating  those  of  others.  If  wo  rend  away  the  "  hamper- 
ing bonds  "  of  creed,  country,  rank  and  pride  which  imprison  our  souls, 
and  pour  into  the  gaping  heart- wounds  of  all  that  suffer,  the  soothing 
oil  (}f  sympathy  and  the  wine  of  love,  which  truly  maketh  glad  the  heart 
of  nian,  then  will  the  sensibility  of  our  own  hearts  be  restored^  until 
they  expand,  atid  throb  with  emotions  which  are  among  the  most  glori- 
ous enjoy metltb  of  which  our  nature  is  capable.  If  the  "  evil,  grief, 
hortor,  shame,  follies,  errors,  and  frailties  "  of  the  world  really  **  press 
upon "  thy  heart  and  afilict  thee  with  *^  a  cutting  sorrow  "  and  a 
*<  weal*t  indignation,"  hast  thou  reflected  also,  m^  disoontented  brother, 
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wfaat  eonsolatioD  is  waiting  for  ihee  in  the  blessing  of  those  that  are 
I'eady  to  perish,  Mrhat  alleviation  is  possible  by  making  the  widow'H 
heart  sing  for  joy  ?  Are  there  no  mnltitndinons  sins  that  may  be 
blotted  oat  by  thy  charity,  no  '*  evils  or  griefs  "  that  may  be  removed 
by  thy  zeal,  no  erring  souls  that  may  be  reclaimed  by  thy  timely 
utterance  of  truth  ?  It  is  easy  to  indulge  in  wild,  theatrical  wailings 
over  the  wickedness  nnd  misery  of  the  world,  but  it  is  much  better  to 
devote  thy  energies  to  the  removal  of  the  ignorance  and  selfishness  that 
chiefly  cause  them.  It  is  easy  to  waste  words  of  "  weary  indignation  ** 
in  a  warm  room  and  a  soft  arm-chair,  but  much  more  to  the  purpose 
to  consider  how  much  of  this  "  indignation  "  yoar  own  apathy  and 
sloth  deserve*  "  Invisible  yet  impenefrable  walls  divide  me  from  all 
living  beings,"  says  savage,  solitary  Teufelsdrockh  ;  hot  Terence  says,  "  I 
am  a.man,  and  I  consider  nothing  human  estranged  from  me ;"  and 
Bishop  Butler  says,  *'  Men  are  so  much  one  body,  that  in  a  peculiar 
manner  they  feel  for  each  other.''  Is  not  this  social  sentiment  in 
which  the  Pagan  play-writer  and  the  Christian  Bishop  agree,  a  neoes* 
itary  and  fundamental  truth  bound  up  with  onr  innermost  being,  giving 
colour  to  onr  life,  and  the  great  truth  to  be  tanght  now  in  opposition 
to  the  selfishness  which  is  the  curse  of  our  age  ? 

Alexander  SMiTit. 


MA'YA'  AND  THE  NIDAHAS.    . 

WHEN  studying  the  answer  to  the  question  "What  is  Maya  ?  "  we 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  to  study  it  apart  from  the  Nidfinas 
is  well-nigh  impossible,  as  one  is  the  natural  concomitant  of  the  other, 
when  in  manifestation. 

We  are  told  that  when  the  scientific  man  of  antiquity  had  unfolded 
the  highest  powers  within  himself,  he  began  to  study  life  in  its  out- 
pourings, ''and  the  lofty  point  at  which  he  started  was  no  less  than 
the  arising  of  I'svara  enveloped  in  M&ya."* 

By  the  law  of  analogy  we  can  gain  a  comprehension  of  the  evolu- 
tion of  a  previous  universe,  the  outcome  of  which  is  our  own,  with  its 
multiplicity  of  manifestations.  And  the  reason  for  this  multiplicity  of 
manifestations  is  seen  in  '*  that  if  there  be  more  than  One  there  must 
be  well-nigh  infinite  multiplicity  in  order  that  the  One,  which  is 
as  a  migMy  sun  sending  forth  beams  of  light  in  all  directions,  may 
send  beams  everywhere,  and  in  the  totality  of  the  beams  will  be  the 
perfection  of  the  lighting  of  the  world.  The  more  numerous,  the  more 
wonderful,  the  more  various  the  objects,  the  more  nearly   though   still 

imperfectly  will  the  universe  image  forth  That    whence  it   comes 

Looked  at  from  without  there  shall  seem  many,  although  looked  at  in 
their  essence  we  see  that  the  self  of  all  is  One.*'t  Proving  thus  that  all 


•  "  Evolution  of  Life  and  Form,*'  p.  19. 
f  «  Path  of  DisciplesWp/'  pp.  7,  8. 
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evolving  life  tends  towards  Unity,  that  all  the  conditions  of  the  varioas 
planes,  from  spiritual  to  material,  constitate  st'eps  which  make  it  pos- 
sible for  man  to  win  hU  way  back  to  that  supreme  source  whence  he 
emanated,  and  are  the  fruits  of  a  previous  universe,  the  seeds  of  a 
future  one;  each  succeeding  universe  having  a  still  higher  ideal  of 
Unity  to  be  attained,  each  one  ending  at  a  still  higher  degree  of  splendour 
than  that  at  which  it  began ;  for  man  climbs  ever  upwards  and  upwards, 
because  of  the  knowledge  he  gains,  and  the  greater  experience  he  gathers 
in  every  phase  of  evolution  throusrh  which  he  goes.  When  the  forms 
contained  in  a  loka  have  gone  through  all  the  evolution  they  are-capable 
of,  and  can  no  longer  respond  to  the  vibrations  that  are  their  souls,  the 
forms  disappear,  and  the  matter  of  the  loka,  out  of  which  those  forms 
were  aggregated,  disintegrates,  disappearing  info  the  finer  matter  of  the 
loka  above  it,  but  there  still  remains  the  power  to  vibrate — a  power 
which  would  again  call  forms  into  being,  were  there  but  matter  coarse 
enongh  to  respond  to  it.*  That  power  to  vibrate  remains,  when  at  the 
time  of  the  consummation  of  all  things,  I'svara  t  gathers  everything 
unto  Himself,  naught  but  the  Centre  of  Consciousness  remaining, 
wherein  are  all  the  vibratory  powers,  of  infinite  multiplicity, 
and  which  are  the  result  of  the  evolution  of  His  universe.  The 
forms  are  gone,  the  vibrations  are  gone,  all,  save  the  subtle 
modifications  in  which  the  powers  remain.  A  universe  has  finished 
its  evolution,  and  that  mighty,  unshakable  centre  alone  persists, 
**  an  eternal  Ceqtre  of  Self  .Consciousness  able  to  merge  in  Saper* 
Consciousness  and  to  again  limit  Himself  to  Self -Consciousness/'  X 
Therefore  in  the  future  universe  thei-e  will  be,  there  must  be,  but  one 
Life,  one  Law,  as  there  has  been  but  one  road  for  Those  to  develop  along, 
who  were  to  be  the  future  Guides  and  Rulers.  Tfiey  had  to  learn  §ood  and 
evil,  failure  and  triumph,  in  .order  that  they  might  will  the  same,  think 
the  same,  feel  the  same,  and  be  in  their  perfect  unity  the  Tsvara  of  a 
future  universe."  § 

Then  comes  the  period  called  Pralaya,  a  period  of  rest  and  obscara- 
tion  for  all  forms,  bat  which  is  in  reality  the  very  fullness  of  life  ;  all 
powers  remaining  latent  until  the  time  comes  when  certain  conditions 
call  them  once  more  into  activity.  This  obscuration  lasts  till,  in 
obedience  to  the  law  of  periodicity,  *'  or  the  inbreathing  and  outbreathing 
of  the  One  Existence,''  ||  the  supreme  again  reflects  Himself.  The 
Great-Breath  is  indrawn,  and  all  the  subtle  modifications  are  gathered 
into  the  imperishable  Laya  centre  ;  these,  enveloping  and  circumscribing 
Him,  are  His  revivified  memory.  It  is  said  that  there  are  innumerable 
such  centres  in  the  bosom  of  Parabrahman,  in  each  of  which,  when 
thus   surrounded  and    limited    by  His    memory,   or "  modifications   of 

•  "Evolution  of  Life  and  Form,"  p.  20. 

t  As  tbi8  term  is  familiar  to    all  students  of    Theosophy  it  will   be  used 
tbronphout. 

t  "  Evolution  of  Life  and  Form,"  p,  20. 

§  "  Path  of  Discipleehip,  "  p.  11. 

II  '*  Evolution  of  Life  and  Forsii"  p<  22, 
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conscioasness,"  the  I'svara  arises  who  "  is  the  one  exisbing  re- 
presentative of  the  power  and  wisdom  of  Parabrahman."*  This 
indrawn  Breath,  by  means  of  which  He  imposes  a  limit  npon  Himself, 
these  subtle  modifications  with  which  He  surrounds  and  envelops 
Himself,  constitute  Ma'ya'  !  which  is  now  the  veil  between  Himself  and 
Parabrahman.  Coming  into  existence  through  the  instrumentality  of 
Tsvara,  it  is  the  basis  of  all  manifestations,  waiting  only  to  be  vivified 
into  activity.  This  M&yft  is  the  primordial  cosmic  substance,  the  basis 
of  all  objective  evolution. 

Then  from  I'svara,  "  the  representative  of  Parabrahman,"  envelop- 
ed in  May&,  comes  the  Life-Breath  —not  to  be  confounded  with  the  Great- 
Breath — vibrating  with  the  conception  of  what  the  Universe  is  to  be 
"  and  as  that  vibrating  breath  falls  on  the  enveloping  M^yk,  M&ya 
becomes  Prakriti  or  matter, — rather  perhaps  Mulaprakriti,  the  root  of 
matter."t  Here  it  mast  be  remembered  that  this  Life-Breath  brings 
with  it  the  power  to  vibrate  in  particulai*  ways,  which  remained  after 
the  vanishing  of  lokas,  daring  the  evolution  of  a  universe,  and  are  thus 
causes  of  effects,  to  be  carried  out  in  succeeding  universes,  while  they 
are  at  the  same  time  the  effects  of  the  causes  of  preceding  universes, — 
and  are  called  Nida'nas  !  This  Life-Breath  is  also  called  Force,  or  Pohat, 
and  the  centre,  which  we  have  named  I'svara,  from  which  it  Hows,  is  an 
existence  concerning  which  all  doctrines  have  formulated  that  it  is 
unborn  and  eternal,  and  existing  in  a  latent  condition  in  the  bosom  of 
Parabrahman  daring  Pralaya,  again  stai*ting  as  a  centre  of  conscious 
eneigy  at  the  time  of  cosmic  activity.  The  various  doctrines  have 
given  various  names :  Bnddbism  calls  It  Avaloketesvara,  Christianity, 
Christos,  the  Greek  term  being  Logos,  the  Zoroastrian,  Abura-Mazda. 
Sabba  Row  says  it  is  '*  the  first  Ego,  of  which  all  other  egos  in  the  uni- 
verse are  reflections,'' — reflections,  because  the  absolute  can  have  no 
manifestations,  but  only  i*eflecrions.  That  is  why  Maya  is  called  a  re- 
flection, which  is  yet  the  cause  of  manifestation  or  differentiation.  "  If 
there  were  no  MayA  there  would  be  no  differentiation,  or  rather  no  ob- 
jective nniverse  would  be  perceived.":|;  It  is  an  aspect  of  the  Absolute 
when  viewed  as  the  cause  of  manifestation,  otherwise  **  it  is  simply 
something  co-eval  and  co-existent  with  the  manifested  univei'se,  of  the 
heterogeneous  differentiation  of  pure  homogeneity."  Of  coarse  this  is 
only  so  as  long  as  we  view  May^  as  the  caase  of  the  universe,  but  once 
we  get  behind  differentiation  we  find  that  "  M&ja  is  everywhere  and  in 
everything  that  has  a  beginning  and  an  end,  therefore  everything  is  an 
aspect  of  Sat  or  that  which  in  eternally  present  in  the  universe,  whether 
during  Manvantara  or  Mahapraldya.  Only  remember  that  it  has  been 
said  of  even  Nirvana  that  it  is  only  Maya  when  compared  with  the  Abso- 
lute.    Nor  is  Mdya  a  collective  term  for  all   manifestation,  it  is  the  per- 

•  First  Lecture  on  the  **  Study  of  the  Bhagavad  Gitti,"  T.  Subba  Row. 
t  **  Evolution  of  Life  and  Form,"  p«  23. 

t "  TransaofcionB  of  the  Blavatsky  Lodge."  Discnssions  of  the  Stanzas  of  the  first 
Tcliime  of  the  6.  D.«  Part  L,  p.  26. 
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Gepiive  faculty  of  every  Ego  which  considers  itself  a  autt  separate  from 
and  independent  of  the  One  and  eternal  Sat,  or  Be-ness.  M&yd.  is  ex- 
plained in  exoteric  philosophy  as  the  personified  will  of  the  Creative 
God,  the  latter  being  but  a  personified  Mdya  himself — a  passing  deoep- 
tion  of  the  senses  of  man  who  began  anthropomorphisio?  pure  abstrac- 
tion from  the  beginning  of   his   speculations Each  philosophioal 

schooMooks  upon  it  in  a  diiferent  way.  Although  no  two  people  can  sec 
things  and  objects  in  exactly  the  same  way,  and  each  of  us  sees 
them  in  his  own  way,  yet  all  labour  more  or  less  under  illusions,  and 
chiefly  under  the  great  illusion  (M^y&)  that  they  are  as  personalities  dis- 
tinct from  other  beings,  and  that  even  their  selves  or  Egos  will  prevail  in 
the  eternity  or  sempiternity,  at  any  rate  as  such  ;  whereas  not  only  we 
purse!  ves,  but  the  whole  of  the  visible  and  invisible  universes  are  only  a 
temporary  part  of  the  one  beginningless  and  endless  whole,  or  that 
which  ever  was,  is,  or  will  be."  * 

So,  with  the  basis  for  objective  evolution  and  cosmogenesis 
ready,  we  then  see  the  force,  as  has  been  said,  vivifying  it ;  the  lattei* 
does  not  emerge  simultaneously  with  the  former  from  Parabrahmic 
latency,  but  is  said  to  he  "  the  transmutation  into  energy  of  the  supra- 
conscious  thought  of  the  Logos,"  and  that  ths  first  ohjeoHvatiofi  of 
Mulaprakriti  is  not  synchronous  toith  force,  that  the  former  without  the 
latter  is  a  mere  ahstraction,  practically  non-existent  as  it  were.t  Thus 
I'svara  is  as  a  mirror  refiectiug  the  Divine  Mind  ;  again,  though  I'svara 
id  the  esse  of  the  universe  yet  it  is  His  mirror,  and  then  man  in  his 
turn  is  like  a  mirror,  because  he  reflects  all  that  he  sees  and  finds  in 
his  universe  in  Himself, 

The  first  forms  that  are  condensed  into  being  by  this  Light,  or 
Force,  or  Fohat,  are  those  of  the  Lords  of  Being,  the  higliest  of  which 
are  collectively  Jlvatma  ;  and  from  the  ever  consolidating  waves  of  that 
Light  on  its  downward  course,  till  it  becomes  gross  matter  on  the 
objective  plane,  proceed  the  hierarchies  of  the  creative  forces,  showing 
that  in  the  spiritual  sense  there  is  but  one  Upadhi  from,  on,  a^d  in 
which  the  countless  basic  centres  are  built  for  manvantaric  purposes,  in 
which,  during  the  active  period,  the  universal  cyclic  and  individual 
evolutions  proceed.  This  digression  was  necessary  in  order  to. show 
that  what  we  call  M&y&  or  Mulaprakriti,  is  that  basis  on  which  the 
Light  or  For^e,  which  is  an  efEect  and  thus  a  Nid&na,  with  its  vibratory 
power  builds  every  kind  of  fc^rm  according  tK)  its  surroundings,  from  the 
highest  spiritual  to  the  densest  mineral. 

There  are  twelve  of  these  Nid&nas — both  esoterically  and  exoteri- 
cally  taught  in  Buddhism — which  are  the  fruits  of  a  past  universe,  and 
each  has  a  dual  meaning.     They  are  collectively : 

"  (1)  The  twelve  causes  of  sentient  existence,  through  the  twelve 
links  of  subjective  with  objective  nature,  or  between  the 
subjective  and  objective  natures. 

.  ■        '— .■  ■  ■      ■■     i  -i '•       —■■     ■     '  ■  .  .     ■      .     ^         ■      ■  ■         111-      LI    ■     ^JI.IMI»  I 

*  *•  Transactions  of  Blavatsky  Lodge/*  Part  1.,  pp.  26-27. 
t  "  Secret  Doctrine, "  Vol.  II.,  p.  24  (old  ed.). 
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(2)    A  concatenation  of  causes  and  effects. 

Every  cause  produces  an  effect,  and  this  effect  becomes  in  its  turn 
a  cause.  Each  of  these  has  as  Upddhi  (basis),  one  of  the  sub-divisions 
of  one  of  the  Nidanas,  and  also  an  effect  or  consequence.  Both  basis 
and  effect  belong  to  one  or  another  Nidana,  each  having  from  three  to 
seventeen,  eighteen  and  twenty-one  sub-divisions."  *  Then  follow 
details  about  several  of  the  twelve  enumerated  :  it  is  decidedly  interesting 
to  note  in  connection  with  the  first,  or  rather,  as  the  Editor  remarks, 
that  the  twelfth  according  to  evolutionary  order  is  ''  death  in  conse- 
quence  of  decrepitude,"  because  **  every  atom,  at  every  moment,  as  soon 
as  it  is  born  begins  dying.  Upon  this  one  the  five  Skandhas  are  found- 
ed; they  are  its  effects  or  product.  Moreover,  in  its  turn,  it  is  based  on 
the  five  Skandhas.  They  are  mutual  things,  one  gives  to  the  other."  f 
The  twelve  Nid^nas  enumerated  are  the  chief  causes  which  produce  re- 
action, or  effects  under  karmic  law,  or  are  twelve  Nidanic  aspects  of  that 
Law.  There  is  said  to  be  no  connection  between  the  terms  MkyA  and 
Xidanas,  a.<»  the  former  is  simply  illusion,  yet  if  the  universe  is  considered 
as  such,  then  certainly  the  NidAnas  as  moral  agents  are  included  in  it. 
It  is  Mkjk  that  awakens  the  Nidanas,  and  the  effects  follow  according  to 
karmic  law  once  the  cause  or  causes  have  been  produced.  If  the  evolu- 
tionary order  of  the  Nid&nas  be  taken,  then  the  first  is  Avidya,  which 
nreans  *  ignorance,' — the  root  of  the  NidAnas  is  Avidya.  Madame  Bla- 
vatsky  was  asked  on  this  point  the  following  questions  : — "  How  does 
this  (Avidyft)  differ  from  M&j^  ?  "  and,  "  How  many  Niddnas  are  there 
esoterically."  To  which  she  replied  that  too  much  was  asked,  but  that 
"  the  Nid&nas,  the  concatenations  of  causes  and  effects  (not  in  the 
sense  of  the  Orientalists),  are  not  caused  by  ignorance.  They  are  pro- 
duced by  Dhyan  Chohans  and  Devas  who  certainly  cannot  be  said  to 
act  in  ignorance.  Each  cause  started  on  the  physical  plane  sets  up 
action  on  every  plane  to  all  eternity." J  That  ignorance,  so  Called, 
must  bfe  produced  thus,  is  understood  when  it  is  remembered  that  all 
the  informing  intelligences  called  variously  Manas,  Rishi?,  Pitris, 
Praj^pati,  Dhjran-Buddhas,  Chohans,  Melhas,  Bodhisattvas,  etc.,  are 
the  outcome  of  the  past  evolutions.  There  is  a  significant  statement 
that,  "  the  Dhy&n  Chohans  are  made  to  pass  though  the  school  of  life. 
'God  goes  to  school.'  The  best  of  us  in  the  future  will  be  M&na.sa- 
putras  ;  the  lowest  be  Pitri8."§  Is  not  then  the  aim  of  each  Universe 
to  evolve  the  I'svara  of  a  fntnre  universe  P  the  one  absolute  and  eter- 
nal reality,  in  and  from  which  the  Genesis  of  Gods  and  men  takes  rise  ? 
These  mighty  and  wise  Gods  are  the  Great  Ones  who  are  guiding  the 
universe  to-day,  who  know  and  choose  the  best  because  They  have  learnt 
the  sorrow  which  inevitably  follows  evil.  They  have  gathered  all  ex- 
perience, "  so  that  in  the  universe  of  the  future   there  will  be  one  law, 

*  "Secret  Doctrine,"  Vol.  III.,  p.  586. 
t        Do  do  do 

X        Do  do       Vol.  III.,  p.  644. 

§        Do.  do       VoMIt.,  p.  669* 
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as  there  is  in  the  present,  can  ied  oat  by  means  of  Those  who  are  the 
law  by  the  unity  of  Their  parpose,  the  unity  of  their  knowledge,  the 
unity  of  Their  power— not  a  blind  and  unconscious  law,  but  an  assem- 
blnge  of  living  beings  who  are  the  law,  having  become  divine."*  And  fo 
each  success,  each  failure  of  Theirs  during  Their  development,  produced 
Nidanas  "  which  net  up  action  on  every  plane  to  all  eternity." 

Tn  the  translation  of  the  *'  Gospel  of  Buddha/'  by  Paul  Cams,  the 
Lord  Buddha  says  that  the  Nidanas  are  the  links  in  the  development 
of  life  and  described  them  at  length  thus:— '^  In  the  beginning  there 
is  existence  blind  and  without  knowledge ;  and  in  this  sea  of 
ignorance  there  are  appetences  (desires)  formative  and  organising. 
From  appetences  formative  and  organising,  arise  awareness  or  feelings. 
Feelings  beget  organisms  that  live  as  individualised  beings.  These 
organisms  develop  the  six  fields,  that  is,  the  five  senses  and  the  mind. 
The  six  fields  come  in  con 'act  with  things.  Contact  begets  sensation. 
Sensation  creates  the  thirst  of  individualised  beings.  The  cleaving  pro- 
duces growth  and  continnation  of  selfhood.  Selfhood  continues  in  renewed 
births.  The  renewed  births  of  selfhood  are  the  cause  of  suffering,  old 
age,  sickness  and  death.  They  produce  lamentation,  anxiety  and  des- 
pair. Thus  the  cause  of  all  sorrow  lies  at  tlie  very  beginninsr ;  it  is 
hidden  in  the  ignorance  from  which  life  grows.  Remove  ignorance  and 
you  will  destroy  the  wrong  appetences  that  rise  from  ignorance;  destroy 
these  appetences  and  jou  will  wipe  out  the  wrong  perception  that  rises 
from  them.  Destroy  wrong  perception  and  there  is  an  end  of  errors  in 
individualised  beings.  Destroy  errors  in  individualised  beings  and  the 
illusions  of  the  six  fields  will  disappeir.  Destroy  illusions  and  the 
contact  with  things  will  cea.se  to  beget  misconception.  Destroy  miscon- 
ception and  you  do  away  with  thirst.  Destioy  thirst  and  yon  will  be 
free  from  all  morbid  cleaving.  Remove  the  cleaving  and  yon  will  destroy 
the  selfishness  of  .selfhood.  If  the  selfishness  of  selfhood  is  destroyed  you 
will  be  above  birth,  old  age,  disease  and  death,  and  yon  escape  all 
sufEering."t  The  Buddha  Himself  is  said  to  have  created  Nid&nas 
through  reaching  certain  secret  Truths  to  people  who  were  not  ready  to 
receive  them. J 

The  conclusion  seems  to  be  that  the  '  ignorance  '  of  this  universe,  is 
the  effect  of  the  ignorance  of  a  preceding  universe,  reproduced,  in  the 
root  of  matter,  Mulaprakriti  or  May&,  under  the  sway  of  karmic  law, 
inexorably  just;  nature's  endeavour,  as  it  were,  to  restore  harmony  and 
maintain  equilibrium.  Nidanas  withont  M&y&  cannot  exist,  and  vire 
versa ;  nor  can  they  be  separated  the  one  from  the  other.  Had  thero  been 
no  matter  there  had  been  no  energy^  nor  withont  energy  could  there  be 
an  active  evolvinv:  universe.  Yet  being  entirely  different  one  cannot  be 
produced  from  the  other.  They  can  have  no  beginning,  yet  there  is  not 
any  phenomenal  existence  that  is  not  tiaceable  to  them.     Both  proceed 

*  •'  Path  of  risoipleship,"  p.  11. 
+  "  Gospel  of  Bnddha,"  pp.  31,  32. 
;  "  Secret  Doctrine,"  Vol.  III.,  688. 
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"  from  one  and  the  same  soqtoije^  all  Mianatiiig' from  the  one  Mbntical 
prim^iple  which  can  never  be  complelelj  <le?eloped  eotcept  ia  and 
throDgh  the  collective  and  entire  aggregate  of  its  emansitk«8."  And, 
"  the  som  total  of  all  tire  Divine  manifestations  and  emanations  ex^* 
pressing  the  pknam  or  totality  of  the  rays  proceeding  from  tke  one, 
differeiitiuting  on  all  the  planes,  and  transforming  themselves  intio 
Divine  Powers,  ealled  Angels  and  planetary  spirits  in  the  philosophy  of 
every  nation  .  .  .  and  if  it  (the  Absolote  Deity)  Itself  'w  not  speca^* 
lated  upon  as  being  too  s&ered  and  yet  inoompreheAstbile  as  a  Unit,  to 
the  finite  intellect,  yet  the  entire  philosophy  (oecnll)  is  based  npon 
Its  Divine  Powers  aa  being  the  source  of  all  that  bi^eathes  and  lives  and 
has  existence.  In  every  andient  religioa  the  one  was  demonstrated  by 
the  many  ....  and  these  ancient  nations  snbjected  their  O.ne  Divimlty 
to  an  infinite  snbdivisiosi  by  irregular  and  odd  nam  hers  ...  so  that  the 
eyole  of  the  Gods  had  alit  the  qualities  and  attribntes  of  the  Onb  SuPftE&f i> 
AND  Unknowable  ;  for  within  this  collection  of  diviire  personalities,  or. 
rather  symbols  personified,  dwells  the  One  God  •  •  .  which  is  said  to  have 
DO  second."*  The  One  compassionate  Gop.  wbo  in  His  Love  Divine  "veils 
Himself  in  forms  of  beauty  to  attract  the  haroan  heart,  in  order  that  the 
human  heart  may  rise  adoringly  to  His  feet,  and  that  some  portion  oi 
His  life  pouring  down  thereinto  may  enable  the  seM  of  the  worshippec 
to  realise  even  partially  its  unity  with  Him." 

Should  any  of  the  students  (A  Theotophy  find  that  the  fei^egoing 
contains  mistakes  or  misconceptions  as  to  the  order  in  which,  it  is 
arranged  ;  they  will  confer  much  benefit  on  the  writer  (and  perhaps 
others  also)  by  kindly  pointing  them  out.  .    i 

Josftfmntn  M«  Davies. 


VOWELS^THEIR  SOUNDS  AND  SYMBOLISM. 
Ed.     Note, — Oar  Indian  printing  office  having  no  Hebrew  or  Greek  ^ 
types  and  not  a  compositor  being  able  to  read  them,  if  it  had,,  we  mi^st 
ask  contributors  to  transliterate  all  foreign  words  and  letters  that  cannot 
be  set  up  in  ordinary  English   type  as  they  stand  ;  as,  for  in^t&nce, 
Chinese,  Siamese,  Sinhalese,  Greek,  Hebrew,  Turkish,  etc, 

THE  origin  of  alptiabets  is  a  profound  matter,  and  like  all  origins. is 
so  far  away  from  possibility  of  investigation  that  for  anything  yet 
arrived  at,  ofir  knowledge  on  the  subject  may  better  be  nam  ed  chaos  than- 
science.  In  the  jottings  that  follow,  it  is,  therefore,  proposed  to  eet  down 
matters  that  are  in  tb.emselves  curious,  rather  than  to  attempt  to  be 
systematic,  etymological,  or  to  elaborate  points  of  formal  grammar.  The 
trutbs  arrived  at,  at  present,  are  so  few  that  marshalling  and  olassi6(;a- 
tion  are  as  useless  as  for  Robinson  Crasoe  and  his  man  Friday  to  have 
practised  the  evolutions  of  the  Prussian  army  oa  the  lonely  sands  of 
Jaan  Fernandez. 

»  «•  Secret  Doctrine,"  Vol.  III.,  p.  484,      ^        "^     '     "^"^ 
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The  Sanskrit  alphabet— D^va-Nagari.  or  *  Writing  of  the  Grods  '— 
consisted  of  48  characters,  arranged  in  an  exquisite  order,  at  least  so 
says  the  learned  Donaldson.  In  relation  to  this,  all  that  we  have  to 
notice  is  the  one  very  remarkable  fact,  that  in  this  alphabet  the  simple 
vowels  are  placed  first.  There  is  no  like  instance,  so  far  a.s  we  know,  in 
the  whole  range  of  grammatical  etymology.  Bat  what  idea  did  San- 
skrit grammarians  attach  to  the  phrase  *'  Writing  of  the  Gods !  "  Dili 
they  mean  by  '  of  the  Gods,*  merely  that  it  is  a  very  excellent  manner  of 
writing,  or  did  they  intend  it  to  signify  that  it  was  God-given  and 
revealed  ?  If  the  latter  be  their  tradition,  and  they  can  at  all  well  sab. 
stantiate  it,  I  for  one  should  approach  it  with  reverence.  Bat  if  it 
be  merely  an  encomia  m  self-assumed  by  a  body  of  academics  it  may  be 
regarded  as  an  absurdity  in  oriental  science  corresponding  with  innumer- 
able similar  absurdities  in  science  this  side  of  the  world,  a  puffing  np 
of  the  Pythonic  Anb  rather  than  anything  really  commendable  in  the 
alphabet  itself.  From  a  feature  so  special  one  might  be  apt  to  t^ke  it 
more  as  a  grammarian's  contrivance  to  methodize  things  by  foi*ce,'  than  as 
being  any  intrinsic  and  solid  improvement.  For  instance,  the  old  alpha- 
bets, and  amongst  them  the  Hebrew,  gave  all  their  letters  a  numerical 
valne  from  the  position  they  might  occupy  in  rotation.  This  of  course  is 
utterly  swept  aside  by  the  Sanskrit  vowel  arrangement.  We  shall  soon 
see  the  importance  of  these  numbers,  and  how  indispensable  it  is  to 
maintain  their  yalues  and  order  undisturbed. 

The  Towels  are  in  one  sense  the  basis  of  human  speech.  In  that 
sense,  therefore,  they  would  have  a  right  to  the  first  place  in  the  alpha- 
bet.  But  as  none  of  the  really  ancient  alphabets  so  place  them,  the 
deduction  seems  to  follow  that  any  grammar  in  which  they  hold  that 
place  must  be  of  an  academical  order,  rather  than  instinctive  or  inspired. 
It  is  true  that  nature  works  by  law,  but  this  natural  law  operates  in 
forms  that  though  homogeneous  are  yet  infinite  in  variety.  In  an  acre 
of  grass  all  the  blades  are  similar,  with  perhaps  no  two  identical.  There 
is  conformity,  but  no  uniformity  :  likeness  bat  no  sameness. 

The  letters  of  the  alphabet  have  been  divided  into  vowels  and  con- 
sonants and  on  that  division  a  great  controversy  has  raged.  Gramma- 
rians generally  have  held  that  the  vowels  are  most  sonorous,  bnt  that 
the  consonants  have  a  share  of  sound  too.*  Others  maintain  that  the 
vowels  alone  have  sound,  and  that  ilie  consonants  are  simply  mute,  that 
they  borrow  everything  in  the  matter  of  sound  from  the  vowels  and  are 
mere  modifications  of  them  by  the  instruments  of  speech,  by  the  lips, 
tongue,  teeth,  palate,  and  node. 

Whether  consonants  are  absolutely  mute  or  not,  it  is  not  essential 
that  we  should  determine.     It  is  sufficient  to  know    that  the   organs  of 

*  Spinoza  in  bis  Hebrew  Grammar  says  that  the  vowels  in  Hebrew  are  not 
letters,  bnt  are  designated  *'  the  seals  of  letters  "^literarum  animae.  The  letters 
without  vowels  *'  bodies  with  no  soql  "  corpora  sine  animA,  B,  de  Spinoza  Opera^  iii. 
;79,ed.    T^uplmitZy  1846. 
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speech  above  enamerated  shape  and  moderate  the  Towel  sounds  distin- 
gaishable  to  tbe  ear.  If  tbej  thns  afEect  the  ear,  they  become  matter  of 
hearing,  and  in  that  sense  they  operate  as  sounds.  To  distingnish  mote 
accnrRtely  than  this,  may  be  practicable  and  even  interesting  but  to 
pursue  it  any  farther  now,  in  the  investigation  we  are  upon,  would  not 
be  practical,  if  practicable.  Taking  the  etymoloscical  bearing  of  the 
words,  enquiry  has  been  carried  quite  far  enough  already.  A  vocable 
is  a  sign  by  which  a  thought  is  expressed*  A  vowel,  in  relation  to  other 
letters  of  the  alphabet,  stands  in  the  same  relation  as  a  vocable  does  to 
a  thought,  it  gives  it  voice.  A  consonant  is  a  letter  sounded  together 
with  a  vowel,  and  so,  strictly  speaking,  can  hardly  be  called  a  mute* 

A  vowel  is  a  soand  that  can  be  prolonged  till  the  breath  that  origi- 
nates it  is  exhausted.  A  consonant,  on  the  other  hand,  vanishes  in  the 
act  of  utterance.  It  may  be  repeated  by  the  organs  of  speech,  bat  it  will 
again  cease  instantly  upon  the  act  of  repetition.  Its  presence  and  depar^ 
tare  are  to  the  ear  what  lightning  is  to  the  eyes. 

I  would  here  ask  the  reader,  once  for  all,  to  give  to  the  vowels, 
throughout  this  paper,  the  continental  or  Italian  pronunciation.  It 
will  save  endless  trouble  in  phonetics,  for  the  English  vowel  pronuncia- 
tion is  both  in  principle  and  practice  anomalous. 

Take  A  and  B.  A  can  be  sounded  as  long  as  the  breath  lasts,  B 
disappears  at  the  very  parting  of  the  lips  and  nothing  is  prolonged  hot 
the  note  of  E  which  emerged  under  the  modification  of  the  letter  B.  It 
is  the  same  with  all  the  other  consonant's.  There  are  five  simple  vowels, 
and  several  combined  ones — the  latter  are  called  diphthongs. 

The  usaal  order  of  the  vowels  is  a,  e,  i,  o,  u,  but  Mr.  Willis,  in  a 
paper  in  the  ''  Cambridge  Philosophical  Transactions,"  considers  that 
if  we  wish  to  mark  their  relations  to  one  another,  they  ought  to  be 
written  i,  e,  a,  o,  u,  or  the  other  way  about.  He  showed  that  the  vowel 
sonnds  may  be  produced  artificially  by  directing  a  current  of  air  upon  a 
re€d  in  a  pipe,  and  that  as  the  pipe  is  lengthened  or  shortened,  tbe 
vowels  are  successively  produced  in  the  above  order.  I  would  be  the 
shortest  pipe,  and  U  the  longest.  Things  in  nature  give  the  same 
result,  he  says.  The  word  mew  may  be  rendered  thus  mieaoti,  and  to 
convey  the  required  idea  we  must  have  the  Italian  vowel  sounds  given 
here  to  the  letter-signs.  In  the  creaking  of  a  door,  Mr.  Willis  found  the 
same  order  in  the  sounds. 

We  will  now  take  each  of  the  ^ve  vowels  separately.  As  to  Mr. 
Willis'  natural  succession,  we  abandon  it  at  once  as  I  is  certainly  not 
the  first  of  the  sounds  that  are  naturally  emitted  from  the  mouth  of  a 
human  being.  Nor,  if  we  commence  at  the  other  end  of  the  series,  is  TJ. 
So  we  discard  the  syrinx  of  five  graduated  reed  pipes,  as  foreign  to  our 
present  business,  and  as  more  affiliated  to  the  study  of  acoustics  than 
to  vocal  speech  proper. 

To  begin  with,  the  Greek  alphabet  has  a  peculiarity.  It  commences 
imd  ends  with  a  voW^L    Alpha  is  its  first  letter*  and  Omeiga  its  lost 
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This,  if  anything  can,  ivill  lift  the  alphabet  intoa  theme  of  significance, 
and  invest  it  with  mystery.  St,  John  in  the  Apocalypse  is  so  Grecized 
'that,  qnittiDg  the  spirit  of  his  own  Syriae  or  Hebrew,  he  symbolizes  by 
the  Greek  alphabet  the  attribates  of  divine  existence — an  exietence  that 
baffles  human  utterance  to  express  it.  This  scheme  of  vocalisation  hints 
expressively  at  what  the  supreme  eloquence  of  man  falls  short  of  repre- 
senting adeqnately.  **  I  am  the  Alpha  and  Omega,  beginning  and  end, 
saith  the  Lord."  It  is  said  to  bave  been  a  Rabbinical  form  of  expression 
that  St.  John  adjusted  to  the  Qreek  requirement.  It  would  seem  the 
Rabbins  or  Kabalists  had  devised  the  word  Aine< A  or  A,M,  Tan,  the  first 
and  last  letter  of  the  alphabet  and  the  middle  letter.  This  was  called 
^  the  eeal  of  Qod  "  atidie  alluded  to  in  Dati.  zi.,  2.  A  has  always  rep- 
resented the  beginnifig,  and  the  Hebrew  Aheiah  or  Eheieh  stands  for 
the  divine  essence.  It  is  coBsidered  as  seated  in  infinitude,  and  PapnB 
says  it  forms  the  avgelio  choir  of  the  fieraphim.  Bat  this  like  all  we 
get  from  Papns  and  E'liphas  L^vi  leaves  little  impression  upon  the  mind 
beyond  that  of  «  laminoas  haze.  The  reader  is  always  coming  to  some- 
thing in  their  writings  and  never  gets  there. 

Now  the  beginning  is  A.  Plutarch  has  noticed  tliat  the  first  artic- 
ulate voice  in  nature  brings  out  the  tonal  force  of  the  letter  A.  It  is 
the  first  sound  emanating  from  the  mouth  of  an  infant.  But  he  might 
have  said  that  the  very  letter  itself  is  a  depictured  sign  of  the  mouth 
opened  to  utter  it,  if  you  place  it  horizontally  thus  ^.  The  cursive 
letter  A,  is  betterstill  than  even  the  printed  form.  It  is  the  very  tram- 
pet  shape  required  to  sound  the  vowel.  The  line  across  has  been  said 
to  represent  the  teeth.  But  to  oonsider  the  bar  as  teeth  is  rather  fanci- 
ful. Teeth  would  require  two  bars,  and  when  the  mouth  is  open  they 
form  no  bar  at  aHl. 

In  sounding  the  A,  neither  the  teeth  nor  the  lips  affect  it.  When 
Alexander  cruelly  punished  his  friend  Calistbenes  for  giving  him  some 
higbly  rational  advice,  by  ordering  his  lips  to  be  cut  off,  it  was  observed 
that  Calistbenes  was  still  able  to  sound  the  letter  with  its  full  effect. 
The  line  therefore  is  arbitrary  or  only  introduced  to  distinguish  it  from 
V,  when  used  in  the  place  of  the  vowel  IT.  Be  the  cause  what  it  may, 
we  find  the  letter  A  to  have  generally  consisted  of  these  lines. 
£!ven  the  elaborate  Alpha  in   Chaldee  consists  of  three  strokes.    The 

Greek  A  is  also  trilinear,  but  it  has  the  bar  at  the  foot  making  a 
perfect  triangle.  The  Hebrew  Daleth  has  but  two  strokes  yet  the  old 
Phoenician  shows  a  tendency  to  three,  and  the  Samaritan  character  is 
distinctly  three.     The  Roman  D  is  the  Delta  rounded. 

The  next  vowel,  E,  is  very  remarkable.  It  represionts  the  simple 
tfDsisskm  of  breath,  and  may  be  called  the  respiratory  vowel.  Its  Uum 
is  said  to  be  taken  from  the  base  of  the  nose.  Its  three  parallel  lilies 
famish  a  rough  sketch  of  the  nostrils  and  the  separating  diaphragm. 
Soobded  w1^  Italian  E  it  is  the  most  xiasal  of  ttll  the  ^vowels.    So 
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iutimately  is  it  a  letter  of  breatbiDg",  iyhat  the  Greek  Eta  or  long  E  takes 
the  form  of  H,  and  fi Dally  it  came  to  be  u^^ed  for  tiiat  letter,  and  a>s  our 
letter  H,  it  is  a  simple  aspirate.  Fabre  d*01ivet  in  tlio  Langue  Hehra- 
ique  BesUtue  tells  as  tha^  the  Hebre«7  E  is  tlie  only  root  in  thftb  language 
that  is  never  employed  as  a  noun,  but  always  as  a  verb.  The  two  vowels 
of  Van  »&d  E,  in  the  «rord  Jehovah  or  Eve^  signify  to  be  being,  or  Being 
of  beings. 

The  Celtic  form  is  that  of  ft  C  with  a  line  in  the  middle  halving  it, 
C,  a  form  which  is  still  retained  in  onr  writing.  The  printed  Roman  E 
retaioB  all  the  essential  form  by  an  elegant  adaptation  that  is  altogethei* 
more  Bitttable  for  type  as  being  more  legible  and  distinct. 

Govarravias  the  Spaniard,  started  a  very  singular  doctrine  as  to  E 
and  A.  He  thought  that  male  children  uttered  the  sound  of  A  at  the 
moment  of  birth,  and  females  the  sound  of  B.  He  went  further  and 
said  liiat  A  stood  lor  Mas,  and  E  for  Fefinina.  So  he  made  the  new-born 
annonnce  their  own  sex.  He  might  have  gone  farther  still  to  explain 
the  plMnonaeuon,  as  that  the  boys  were  calling  Adam  and  the  girls 
jErve.  It  is  curious  that  the  first  two  vowels  should  conimenee  the  names 
of  the  original  parents  of  the  human  race.  It  is  an  extraordinary  and 
inexplicable  ooinoidenoe,  bat  the  world  abounds  with  such  things. 

Let  OS  now  investigate  the  vowel  I.  This  is  the  simplest  of  all  the 
letters  of  the  Alphabet,  at  least  as  to  form,  and  it  is  the  smallest. 
The  Roman  sign  for  it  is  I,  simply  a  straight  line.  As  to  sound  it  is 
the  sharpest  aibd  most  penetrating  of  all,  and  this  has  made  some  think 
that  it  symbolizes  the  shaft  of  an  arrow.  It  accords  with  the  phrase 
"  straight  as  an  arrow  "  •  and  very  imaginative  writers  have  even  caught 
at  the  ingenious  notion  that  the  dot  over  the  small  I  is  the  aim  of  the 
supposed  arrow,  i.e.,  that  it  represents  the  arrow  and  bull's  eye.  The 
above  fancy,  were  it  to  prove  correct,  would  break  in  upon  the  very  at- 
tractive and  agreeable  rule,  that  the  vowel  sounds  especially  are  all 
represented  by  signs  deduced  from  the  formation  of  the  organs  employed 
in  uttering  them.     That  thoy  are  sketches,  in  fact,  of  them. 

Now  this  letter  I,  with  its  thin,  sharp  nature  may  be  taken  to  rep* 
resent  perpendicularly  the  horizontal  slit  of  the  month,  the  lips  being 
brought  almost  together  to  emit  the  sound.  Suppose  now  that  we  take 
the  lips  to  be  represented  rudely  thus  ^^^^  by  a  horizontal  bracket  just 
opened  at  the  middle  point  in  a  small  round  dot  for  the  emission  of  air. 
We  then  obtain  both  the  line  and  dot  that  accompany  genoraily  the 
representations  of  the  letter.  The  dot  over  the  small  written  i,  together 
with  the  straight  line  of  the  Roman  capital,  is  also  used  in  nutneration 
to  mark  one.   It  then  receives   the  dot  on  its  summit,  as  in  zi,  or  eleven. 

Another  thing  that  incidentally  we  gain  by  this  conjunction  is, 
that  the  bracket  above  named,  if  halved,  yields  us  veiy  nearly  the 
Hebrew  Yod,  and  tbe   Hebrew  Yod    is  only   half  the  size   or  height  of 

•  General  Gallif et  when  alluding  to  the  Dreyfus  trial  used  the  very  expfession— * 
«'  Tea  may  now  depend  on  it,  this  trial  of  Dreyfus  w^be  as  straight  as  Ud  if"  ' 
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any  other  letter  of  that  Alphabet.  This  theory  would,  as  it  were, 
account  for  it  as  being  a  half.  And  this  smallest  letter  is  selected  for 
infinitude.     Like  **  Little  Benjamin  our  ruler." 

The  Grammarian  Calepin  tells  us,  that  Plato  remarked  that  this 
vowel  was  the  element  best  fitted  to  express  very  subtle  and  penetrating 
things.  Davies  in  his  '*  Celtic  Researches  ''  also  represents  the  letter  as 
of  very  penetrative  sound.  He  illustrates  it  also  happily  by  the  Greek 
word,  jacto  iemi,  I  send  or  hurl  or  shoot.  los  is  an  arrow.  Jacto  is  the 
same  word  in  Latin.  Iota  is  the  Greek  name  of  the  letter  itself,  and 
Hesychins  says  it  implies  *'  a  prominent  point."  Id  in  Hebrew  is  to  cast 
or  throw,  and  it  also  as  a  substantive  means  the  /mnd,  or  the  power  that 
throws,  and  that  performs  all  work.  From  all  this  it  would  seem  that  an 
arrow  in  Greek  is  so  called  from  the  movement  and  penetrative  power  of 
the  letter,  and  not  that  the  letter  is  represented  by  an  arrow. 

Let  us  now  take  another  illustration,  and  suppose  the  straight  line 
I  to  be  thus  placed  t-^  horizontally.  Call  this  the  radius  (half  dia* 
meter)  of  a  circle.  Double  it  and  you  get  the  diameter.  Let  the  disc 
then  revolve  on  its  diameter,  and  you  produce  a  sphere.  Yod  in  a  circle 
0  is  the  emblem  of  Deity,*  in  the  act  of  creating  matter,  which  is  the 
Infinite  encompassing  or  limiting  itself  by  throwing  circles.  Sabtle 
reason  finds  in  this  a  molecular  or  atomic  necessity  to  regard  the  ulti- 
mate unit  of  matter  as  globalar.  But,  as  globes  can  only  touch  other 
globes  at  one  point,  there  must  be  interspaces.  These  mast  either  be 
vacua  or  plena.  They  are  plena.  Infinite  spirit  alone  renders  matter 
possible,  and  to  that  extent  vital.  Matter  in  this  is  like  man.  Only  man 
has  an  additional  particle,  or  spirit,  inbreathed  afterwards.  This  makes 
him  the  medium  between  God  and  matter  ;  while  M,  the  middle  letter, 
stands  first  (appropriately)  in  masculine  and  man.  The  sphericity  of 
matter  in  creation  seems  to  be  thus  dependent  on  the  omnipresence  of 
an  all-embracing  spirit  as  globe-main tainer  throughout  all  space.  If 
this  be  true,  we  have  only  returned  to  the  very  old  and  much  derided 
doctrine  of  the  alchemists,  who  held  that  all  inorganic  substances  had 
a  kind  of  life,  and  a  power  of  self -formation  in  the  matrix  of  the  earth. 
In  regard  to  the  formation  of  metals  they  thought  it  was  analogous  to 
the  generation  of  animals.     Like  bringing  forth  like.f 

But  to  return  to  our  voice-origins.  The  dot  or  central  Yod  is 
Deity.  This  brings  us  back  to  that  great  generalisation  attributed  to 
Trismegistus,  wherein  God  is  described  as  a  centre  with  the  circum- 
ference nowhere.     Pantheistic  you  may  say  this  is,  when  you  symbolise 


*  It  is  also  the  alcbemical  emblem  for  the  metal  gold  and  for  the  sau.  See 
Diet.  Mytho-Hermetique,  by  A.  Pernety,  p.  343.     Edition,  1768. 

t  The  stupid  chemists  of  to-day  have  denied  the  truth  of  alchemy,  and 
adopted  the  error.  Tliey  assert  eternity  of  matter,  -which  is  impossible,  and  self, 
generation,  a  thin^  equally  impossible.  Bnt  the  Infinite  limitin}]^  itself  by  throwing^ 
circles,  makes  the  alchemist  right  and  the  chemist  wrong.  Each  globule  is  matter 
with  spirit  exclnded,  but  externally  embraced  by  spirit.  From  such  contact  life  of 
course  may  spring.  0.  A.  W.  [U  it  not  more  in  accordance  with  nature  to  have  the 
Bbell  on  the  outsdcie  ?  Sd,  Yiof^J 
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the  dot  as  the  centre  of  a  circle  limiting  it ;  but  an  omnipresent  spirit, 
when  yon  localize  a  dot,  and  remove  the  circle  of  limitation.  A 
universal  is  the  only  positive  idea  that  can  be  perfected  by  a  negation. 
Eternity  is  duration  without  an  end.     Infinite  is  space  tcithout  a  limit.* 

So  Yod  is  God,  and,  with  Van  and  two  aspirates,  spells  Jehovah  in 
Hebrew.  In  English  Y  is  convertible  into  G  and,  so  changed.  Tod  is 
Qod,  In  Valpy's  Classical  Journal  there  is  a  paper  in  the  third  volame 
that  shows  Y  to  be  interchangeable  with  the  Gutteral  G.  Gatf^  pro- 
vincially,  is  pronounced  Yate,  This  need  not  be  pursued  farther  just 
now  though  pregnant  with  important  consequences. 

The  concluding  remaric  to  be  made  is  this,  that  I  stands  in  the 
middle  of  the  vowels.  It  is  the  penetrative  vowel,  the  very  centre  of 
vocal  utterance.  It  is  very  fit  therefore  to  represent  the  Logos  itself,  or 
Word.f  We  may  of  course  be  right,  or  we  may  be  wi-oug  in  this,  but  in 
oar  opinion,  it  should  lead  thinkers  to  reject  the  mathematical  and 
mechanical  suggestion  of  Mr.  Willis,  that  the  vowels  should  be  written 
i,  e,  a,  o,  n,  according  to  his  syrinx.  The  alphabet  is  metaphysical  in 
nature,  and  we  will  not  be  tempted  into  the  swamp  of  natural  philoso- 
phy to  explain  the  order  of  vocal  sounds.  We  will  not  regulate  vowels 
by  pipe-sounds,  seeing  that  words  gave  birth  not  only  to  hollow  pipes 
and  reeds,  bat  to  the  round  solid  of  the  world  itself. 

We  now  come  to  the  vowel  0.  It  stands  in  direct  opposition  to  the 
vowel  I.  If  that  is  point,  this  is  roundness.  The  circle  is  its  picture, 
and  the  human  month  presents  the  shape  necessary  in  uttering  the 
sound.  Of  all  the  signatures  of  speech  this  requires  the  least  observa- 
tion to  discover.  Isidore,  Bishop  of  Saville,  the  most  learned  man  of 
bis  day,  if  the  council  of  Toledo  is  to  be  accepted  (A.D.  650),  points  out 
this  contrast  in  his  "  Book  of  Origins."  "  The  letter  I  is  a  sharp  sound, 
thin  as  a  twig  ;  the  0  is  of  thick  sound,  and  full  of  figure  accordingly." 
Bat  it  never  occurred  to  him  that  every  vowel  might  in  like  manner 
take  its  form  from  that  of  the  human  organ  in  act  of  utterance.  He 
says  "  the  figures  of  letters  are  partly  arbitrary  and  partly  formed  by 
the  sound  in  uttering  them." 

The  primitive  sounds  of  the  vowels  are  so  many  natural  cries,  each 
having  its  own  usage  and  signification.  That  of  0  stands  for  wonder,  sur- 
prise and  admiration.  0  !  or  oh  !  is  an  exclamation  of  enthusiasm,  or  of 
startled  fear  and  astonishment.  As  such  it  has  been  largely  employed 
in  rhetoric  by  orators  and  poets. 

About  the  circular  form  we  need  not  repeat  what  was  sufficiently 
made  clear  in  treating  the  letter  I.  But  there  is  something  very  curious 
in  the  polarity  of  these  opposites,  when  we  come   to   perceive  that   I  as 

*  This  may  also  help  to  explain  the  life  inherent  in  the  air  we  breathe  ;  ''In  him 
we  live  and  move  and  have  our  being." 

t  Papua  borrowing  from  d'Olivet  says,  that  all  the  letters  of  the  Hebrew  Alpha- 
bet are  formed  from  the  one  letter  Jod,  The  fact  seems  to  me  to  resolve  into 
fancy,  but  nevertheless,  coming  as  it  does  from  a  Semitic  pen,  the  assertion  is  re- 
markable. If  it  could  be  established  it  wonl4  be  another  proof  of  the  divine  and 
Qurapiiloaa  nature  of  tlfe  alphabetf 
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radtuR,  oaa  prod  aoe  tbe  circle,  and  sadoin^  can  idealize  in  alphabetic 
Rymbolism,  spirit,  creation  and  matter,  oat  of  two  simple  Hoes — one 
straigbt  and  the  other  carved.  Here  is  simplicity  in  profundis^  that 
will  go  far  to  make  the  tbonghtfnl  feel  deeply  that  langaage,  its  »igna< 
tares  and  writing,  are  no  result  of  *'  eyolntion,"  in  canting  phrafie,  bat 
the  direct  concreto  gift  of  the  Almighty  t<>  tlie  man  Adam,*  like  every 
other  possession  of  his  that  is  worth  anything.  The  alphabet  is  the 
divine  ontcome  of  the  Logos  or  word,  and  the  Word  was,  from  the  first, 
man's  writing  master.  Man  may  since  have  lost,  what  we  are  trying  to 
repiece,  the  elements  of  signature.  Bnt  let  as  not  pretend  that  hnman  in- 
eptitude and  laxity  have  any  jnst  claim  of  discovery  to  the  self -flattering 
epithet  involved  in  the  phrase  "  linguistic  evolution.**  No !  man  haa  been 
able  to  lose  coant  of  what  be  once  knew.  But  the  Word  that  bidU  the 
world,  bailt  the  alphabet  with  it,  and  as  it  is  the  numeration  table 
besides,  the  Pythagorean  theory  of  numbers  was  not  so  very  wide  of  the 
mark. 

Let  us  now  pass  to  the  vowel  U.  Unfortunately  in  French  and  English 
we  mispix>nounGe  the  letter.  Ou  is  its  proper  sound  as  a  rowel.  Y  is 
more  consonantal  in  modern  Europe,  but  in  Roman  Latin  it  is  perhaps 
the  older  foi*m  in  use  for  U.  At  any  rate  they  made  very  little  distinc- 
tion between  the  two  forms,  as  in  Unus  and  Venna, 

Now  taking  the  right  sound  to  be  Ou,  we  may  perceive  that  it  is 
only  a  modification  of  O.  The  top  has  been  removed,  and  the  sides  have 
been  compressed  cylindrical ly.  It  thus  becomes  a  tube  representative 
of  the  gullet.  It  i^  left  connected  and  rounded  at  the  bottom  as  two 
parallel  straight  lines  could  hardly  form  a  letter  that  cotild  be  written 
currently.  H  is  the  nearest  approach  to  it,  but  that  was  already  used 
either  for  the  Greek  Eta,  or  to  express  a  simple  aspirate.  U  is  the 
most  guttural  of  the  vowels.  As  to  the  formation  there  is  another  way  of 
looking  at  it.  In  uttering  it  the  cii-cle  of  O  is  compressed  between  the 
upper  lip  and  the  lower,  and  both  lips  are  protruded,  so  that  when  taken 
in  profile,  and  in  a  horizontal  position,  we  get  the  very  form  of  U  itseH. 
There  is  no  occasion,  in  treating  the  vowels,  to  enter  into  further  partic- 
ulars as  to  hardening  the  letter  V,  by  the  introduction  of  the  ^olian 
Digamma.  The  Emperor  Claudius  however  thought  it  not  beneath  the 
purple  to  search  into  it,  and  in  this  he  had  the  sanction  of  Quintillian. 

Tn  his  "  Celtic  Rescardus,"  Davies  tells  us  that  the  bards  regarded 
U  HK  not  primitive,  but  as  an  inflection  of  O,  and  he  thinks  this  an 
etror.  What  we  have  jnst  said  above  shows  that  it  is  0  compressed, 
but  that  does  not  render  the  sound  one  whit  the  less  primitive.  Davies, 
who  has  much  that  is  highly  ingenious  in  his  work,  and  has  never  yet 
been  adequately  honoured  by  etymologists,  shows  that  in  the  fopius  of 
liul,  a  cover,  Btce,  a  board  or  enclosure,  Fuant,  disguise,  (^wagr,  hollow,  etc., 
it  means  covering  or  concealment.  Others  have  found  in  it  deceit  and 
derision.    A  Frenchman'  records  that  nuee,  a  hue  and  cry  raised,  is  from 

•  We  think  few,  if  any,  etymologists  would  agree  with  this  statement. — Kttf 
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it.  Ot^hers  call  it  the  vowel  of  tears^  It  is  a  tragi-comical  letter  com- 
bining to  represent  both  laughter  iaud  t«arsw  It  is  used  in  Celtic  for  all 
hollow  soauds.  The  flowing  or  dropping  of  water  has  a  very  hollow 
sounds  In  Greek,  Latin,  French  and  English,  water  is  represented  by  itv 
Hydor^  Greek  for  water,  Udm,  LatiTi  for  moist,  Eau,  French  for  waten 
Guater  is  only  another  way  of  spelling  water  in  English^  Dwe  is  water 
in  Webh,  and  Urn  is  Basque  for  the  sarne^     Unda  is  a  wave  in  Latin. 

We  have  now  gone  through  tiie  vowel  6ounds%  The  first  letter  is  the 
primitive  voice  sound  in  the  homan  ^amat,  and  stands  first  in  the  whole 
Alphabet  as  A^  E,  as  the  sign  of  breathing,  and  breathing  being  the 
sign  of  human  existence^  comes  next,  but  as  to  position  is  only  remark- 
able as  standing  numerically  for  five*  I  or  Yod  is  the  almost  closed 
mouthy  and  represents  the  lips  in  bracket-form.  The  half  lip  as  radius 
forms  the  central  point,  Yod,  which  letter  is  again  central  as  to  the 
vowels,  having  two  on  each  side  of  it.  Its  position  in  the  alphabet 
gives  it  the  numerical  value  of  ton^  or  twice  that  of  E«  O  is  formed 
from  it  by  the  revolution  on  its  diameter  which  consists  of  the  doubled 
radius  of  L  0  as  a  cipher  standing  to  the  right  of  I,  constitutes  the 
numerical  statement  or  signature  for  10«  U  we  have  seen  to  be  the 
compresned  O,  and  as  20th  letter  of  the  Greek  alphabet  it  stands  for 
400«  But  this  has  no  very  special  siornifioance.  Still  Papus  indicates 
something  numerically  iuterestiov  in  U^  Ou  or  Yau,  the  6th  letter  in  the 
Hebrew  alphabet*  We  may  call  it  the  product  of  Yod  and  Heth  or,  10 
-f5=15,  which  as  1  +  5=  6»  This  brings  us  to  a  curious  point  which 
connects  0,  U  and  Y  together.  The  Hebrew  Ayin  means  an  eye,  and 
this  in  the  Phoenician  alphabet  is  represented  by  0^  The  Hebrew 
character,  Sharp  >>ays,  should  be  sounded  O,  in  spite  of  the  Masoretics* 
The  upper  part  is  in  the  form  of  U,  and  with  the  tail  may  very  well 
snggest  the  form  of  T.  But  this  is  not  a  pure  vowel,  and  so  we  may 
leave  it  alone» 

I,  the  central  vowel,  is  the  most  mysterious  of  all.  It  stands  for 
ten  as  we  already  well  know^  But  Yod  also  represents  the  ten  fingers 
of  the  two  hands,  and  in  hieroglyphics  it  was  represented  as  a  hand« 
which  is  Id,  In  this  connection,  as  the  hands  are  the  foundation  of 
decimal  numeration,  Yod  famishes  the  basis  of  all  calculation.  Shall 
we  suppose  that  this  is  the  invention  or  evolution  of  the  mind  of  man  ? 
No.  Such  uses  of  the  hand  are  no  more  mau*s  invention  than  the  hand 
itself  is.  It  originates  further  the  two  vowels  that  follow  it,  as  we 
have  shown  already »  It  thus  su^^gests  the  double  0  and  the  VV  which 
is  really  the  Omega  of  the  Greek* 

What  appears  theri  in  Hebrew  to  be  at  first  sight  a  defect,  is  the 
general  suppression  of  the  vowel  sonnds  in  writing.  But  the  vocalisation 
of  consonants  is  really  the  freer  for  that,  and  leaves  thetn  more 
capable  of  varied  vitalisation  than  they  are  in  other  languages. 
It  preserves  them  from  all  possibility  of  the  death-like  fixture  that  the 
Academy  Dictionaiy  hns  helped  to  inflict  upon  the  French  tongue.  The 
Hebrew  is  a  quiiksilver  that  cold  cannot  freeze,  and  though  much  may 
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have  bc^en  ]o8fc,  whafc  remdins  remninf*  forever  an  imperiflliable  mona- 
rnent.  The  consouantal  bonefl  are  all  there,  and  may  now  seem  to  lie 
dead  in  the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat.  ''  Can  these  bones  live  ?  "  Yes.  The 
breath  of  vowels  shall  enter  into  them,  flesh  and  sinews  and  skin  shall 
clothe  them,  and  the  fonr  winds  of  inspiration  blow,  to  make  them 
breathe  attain  in  speech-  The  Celtic,  Ba»«qae  and  Hebrew  (refreshed 
vith  Arabic)  will  re-open,  when  once  well  insatarated,  the  font«  of  living 
truth  that  Adara  drank  at — a  Castalia  sarpaRsin^  all  that  Athens,  Paris, 
Oxford  ever  knew,  though  perhaps  old  Memphis  tasted.  Present  lin- 
g'nistics  denies  all  this.  But  what  EXISTENCE  does  oar  learning  of  to« 
^y  establish  or  accept  P    Nob  that  of  Ood  himself^  I  take  it. 

C.  A.  Wahd. 


ONE  ROAD  TO  THEOSOPHY. 

PERHAPS  moRt  of  ns  were  led  to  the  study  of  Theosophy  on 
becoming  acquainted  with  the  doctrines  of  karma  and  re-incarnation. 
We  can  still  feel  the  satisfaction  that  came  with  the  recognition  of 
absolute  jnRtice  in  the  divine  economy.  Many  have  found  spiritualism 
a  convenient  stepping  stone.  Having  received  what  spiritualism  had  to 
give — reasonable  proof  of  life  after  death — they  tij.'ed  of  the  weary 
round  of  phenomena  and  stepped  out  into  purer  air.  A  few  have  been 
led  to  the  study  of  Theosophy  by  a  gleam  of  intuition* 

There  is  another  method,  perhaps  employed  by  few  teachers  of  our 
philosophy,  which  is  well  adapted  to  the  meutal  capacities  of  high  school 
stuHentR,  or  indeed  of  any  who  are  able  to  study  and  think.  It  is  that 
of  historic  invest igation.  No  works  on  Theosophy  are  required.  One 
will  sp'-ure  an  unprejudiced  hearing  by  making  no  mention  of  even  the 
term  Theosophy.  The  class  must  have  access  to  a  good  library  of 
historic  works,  unch  as  good  orthodox  school  directors  are  wont  to 
provide.  The  teacher  must  have  well  in  mind  the  end  in  view,  and  be 
oble  to  systematise  the  results  of  class  study.  The  ground  to  be  covered 
is  that  prescribed  in  the  ordinary  high  school  curriculum. 

We  will  suppose  that  the  class  is  composed  of  wide-awake 
young  people  who  believe  that  everything  that  is  good  in  literature, 
religion  or  philosophy  originated  in  Europe,  America,  or  Palestine. 
There  roust  first  be  a  broadening  of  their  mental  horizon.  A  little  of 
this  work  may  be  here  indicated.  For  a  beginning,  include  in  the  lessons 
hidtoiic  records  showing  the  source  of  some  of  the  stories  familiar  to  our 
childhood.  Let  them  find  that  Cinderella  of  the  *' Glass  Slipper'*  is 
not  of  Western  birth,  but,  called  by  another  name,  she  charmed  the 
children  of  Egypt  centuries  before  her  fame  had  reached  the  West. 
Let  them  read  that  Sargon  I.,  conjectnrally  3800  B.C.,  was  the 
Chaldean  Moses.  An  inscription  says  :  **  My  mother  •  •  •  .placed 
me  in  an  ark  of  bulrushes  ;  with  bitumen  my  door  she  closed  np ;  she 
threw  me  into  the  river  which  did  not  enter  into  the  ark  to  me.  The 
river  canied  uie  j  to  the  dwelling  of  Akki  the   water-carrier  it  bronght 
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me.  Akki  the  wafcer-carrier,  in  his  goodness  of  faearti  Hfied  me  np  from 
the  river.  Akki  the  water-carrier  bronght  me  ap  an  his  own  son/' 
f '*  Records  of  the  Past,  "  Vol.  V,,  p.  3].  In  connection  with  this  consult 
*•  ftawlinson's  History  of  Ancient  Egypt,"  Vol.  I.,  p.  104,  where  we  find 
the  following  statement:  **  It  has  heen  said  that  the  forty-two  laws  of 
the  Egyptian  religion  contained  in  the  125th  chapter  of  the  "  Esryptian 
Book  of  the  Dead"  fall  short  in  nothing  of  the  tioachin^n  of  Christianity, 
and  conjectured  that  Moses,  in  compiling  his  code  of  laws,  did  but 
translate  into  Hebrew  the  religious  precepts  which  he  found  in  the 
fiacred  books  of  the  people  among  whom  he  had  been  brought  up.'' 
He  adds  apologetically, — '*  Such  expressions  are,  no  doubt,  exaggerated  f 
bnt  they  convey  what  must  b^  allowed  to  be  a  fact — v'z,^  that  there  is  a 
very  close  agreement  hetween  the  moral  law  of  the  Eoryptians  and  the 
precepts  of  the  Decalogue."  Dr.  Smith,  in  speaking  of  the  political 
institutions  of  the  Eoryptiann  says  :  *'  The  likeness  between  the  Egyptian 
and  Jewish  codes  is  a  deci'^ive  testimony  alike  to  the  merit  of  the  former 
and  to  the  purpose  fi»r  which  Mosas  was  led  to  acquire  his  Egyptian 
learning."  The  students  may  slso  find  that  the  Psalms  of  David  are 
modelled  after  the  '*  Penitential  Pdalras"  of  the  Anoietit  Chaldeans. 

In  "The  Ancient  Empires  of  the  East  "  by  Ssyce,  pp.  1&4— 15* 
we  read  :  '*  The  popular  beliefs  of  Europe  in  the  Middle  Ages  respecting 
evil  spirits,  exorcism  and  charms,  and  regarding  witches  and  the 
characteristics  of  the  chief  of  the  powers  of  evil,  are  simply  sarvivaTa 
from  the  old  Chaldean  culture.  Thus  the  Chaldean  witch  was  believed 
to  poBsese  the  power  of  flying  throagh  the  air  on  a  stick,  and  the  fea-* 
tures  of  the  mediasval  devil  mnj  be  traced  on  an  Assyrian  ba»-nelief, 
which  represents  the  drnsirtn  of  chaos,  with  claws,  tail,  home  and 
wings,  pursued  by  the  sun-god  Meixxlack." 

Myers,  in  "  The  Ancient  Nations  and  Greece,"  say?* :  "  The  cosmolo* 
iHcal  myths  and  legendn  of  the  Chaldeans  were  the  fountain-head  of  the» 
stream  of  Hebi-ew  cosmogony.  Tho  discoveries  and  patient  labors  of 
various  scholsrs  have  reproduced,  in  a  more  or  less  p^^rfect  form,  from 
tbe  legendary  tablets,  the  Chaldean  account  of  the  Crention  of  the  World, 
of  an  ancestral  Paradise,  and  tho  Tree  of  Life  with  its  chernb  wardens, 
of  the  Deluge,  and  of  the  Tower  of  Babel.  All  these  legends  and  myth» 
are  remarkably  like  the  Biblical  ac  •onnts  of  the  several  matters  with 
which  they  deal,  showing  that  before  the  Abraham ic  clan  migrated  from 
Chaldea  all  this  literature  had  become  the  prized  and  sacred  possession 
of  the  peoples  of  the  Chaldean  plains."  Again  (fuoting  from  the  same 
work  :  "  Besides  their  cosmological  myths,  or  stories  of  the  origin: 
of  things,  the  Chaldeans  had  avast  number  of  so-called  heroic  and 
nature  mjHihs.  The  most  noted  of  the»e  form  what  is  known  as  the 
•*  Epic  of  Ixdnbar  "  (Nimrod  P)  which  is  doubtless  the  oldest  epic  of  the 
rlice.  This  is  in  twelve  parts^  and  is  really  a  solar  myth  which 
recounts  the  twelve  labors  f>f  thesun  in  his  yearly  passage  througb 
the  twelve  signs  of  the  Chaldean  Zodiac.  This  epic  was  carried  to  the 
West  by  the  way  of  Phcenicia  and  Asia  Minor,  and  played  a  great  part 
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in  the-  mjthoTotry  of  filie  Greeks  anri  Rr)mHns.  The  twelve  labors  of 
Heracles  ma^'  be  traced  back  to  the  adventurei?  of  Gisdubar  (Izdabar), 
a«  recorded  in  the  twelve  hookR  of  the  great  epic  of  Chaldea.  And  a« 
the  Chaldean  hero  Izdnbar  is  the  prototype  of  the  Greek  hero  Heracles, 
so  many  otI\er  heroes  and  heroines  of  the  Ctialdean  stories  are  th» 
©n'o^inat  or  anaroj^rues*  of  those  of  the  classical  myrbs.  Thus  Ishtar 
(Istar),  the  Cnaldean  goddess  of  love,  rerippears  in  the  "West  as  the 
Aphrodite  of  the  Greeks.  Qae  of  fhe  mo<*t  beentifnl  passages  in  the- 
great  Cb^Tdean  epic  teTls  of  Ishtar^'s  descent  infco-tlie  realm  of  shades  in 
search  of  her  beloved  Tammas,  just  ns  Aplirod1t:e  descends  into  Hades 
for  her  lont  Adonis.  Tliete  is  a  Ciialdfean  Prometheus,  ttx),  Za  by  name, 
who  steals  the-  lightning  of  Bel,  and  sufPors  punishment  for  the  act; 
Coming  a  little  nearer  home  let  them  read  from  tbe  work  last  quoted  r 
"At  the  head  of  the  [Chaldean]  PanHieon  was  II  or  Ra,  the  latter 
name  being  one  of  the  titles  of  the  Egyptian  Osiris,  and  the  former 
beings  the  root  of  the  Hebrew  Blohim  and  of  the  Aral>iaii  Allah.**' 

In  tbis  way  Persia,  China,  India,  et<j„  are  to  be  studied^  their 
religions  being  coraparedi  with  others  previouftTy  conf^idered,  with 
frequent  toviews  of  a  table  the  stadents  have  themselves  nrad'e  showing 
the  great  religions  ideas  held  in  eommon  ;  always  calling  attention  to 
the  relative  antiquity  of  the  h-ktoric  records..  In  atndytng  India  and 
its  twO'  great  religions-  let  tlie  pupils  puzzle  over  karma  and  re -in- 
earnation,  and  search-  for  these  ideas  in  ether  faithf:.^  Do^not  advocate 
these  beliefs,,  simply  clear  away  misconcepbio««  and  give  the  atudenta 
easy  problems,  to  solve*  These*  ideas-  are  sui-e  to  woi^  tbeir  way 
when  welt>  understood.. 

AfternU  tbis  prdi-niinaty  work  carried'  on  in  connection  witb  the 
regular  history  study  as  pre.«*cribed  in  the  school  conrse,  lead  the  class 
carefuJly  tb*ough  Gnosticism.  a«d  Keo-Platonism^  The'  student.^  are 
now  prepared  to  appreciate  tbe  aim.  of  these  systems.  Tkey  have  tbem* 
selves  discovered  the  unity  underlying  thegreat  religions  of  the  worlds 
The  teacher  is  now  on  theosophic  ground  with  an:  unfireJAdiced  class  of 
eager  learners*  lie  can  a£Eord  to  wait  fortbe  chance  introduction  of  the. 
term  Theosophy.  It  will  come  as  an  old  acquaintance,,  not  disfigured, 
by  ignorant  bectairian.  criticism^  but  olad  in  the  reepectable  dress  o£ 
historic  truth.  No  anoount  of  denuiiciation  can  now.  shake  their 
cpnfidence  iawhat  they  have  learned  fj*oin.the  world's  greatest  historians.. 
The  teacher  has  not  biased  their  opinions,,  they,  have  dealt  with 
facts  and  have  done  tbeir  own  thinking;  The-  method,  differs  fron^. 
ordinary  history  teaching  only  in.  this  :  the  pupils  are  made  to  see  and 
appreciate  what  usually  attracts  lixtle  al»tention.  If  these  young 
p^ple  become  members  of  a  Branch  they  will  bring  strength,  for  they 
are  guided  by  understanding  and  reason.  Judging  from  a  pleasant 
experience  with  a  class  of  this  kind  they  will  not  long  renaain  eotside^ 
q{.  the  thi:osoi^hic  fold. 

S.  E.  Palmeb. 
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GLIMPSES  OF  THEOSOPHICAL  CHRISTIANITY* 

(Continued  from  p.  165,  VoL  XX.) 

III.  Thr  Ethics  of  CHRisTfANiTY. 

(a)  The  necesnfy  for  actiortm 

THERE  is  perhaps  no  aspect  in  which  various  religions  systems  coin- 
cide more  closely  than  in  their  ethical  teachings.  If  we  regard  each 
religions  system  as  being  that  presentation  of  the  one  Universal  Truth 
which  is  most  suited  to  the  particular  age  and  people  to  which  it  be- 
longs, it  would  then  appear  that  the  general  principles  of  morality  aro 
the  same  for  all  peoples  and  for  all  times,  however  much  the  details 
may  vary.  And  yet  from  the  Theosophical  point  of  view  we  are 
bound  to  recognise  that  the  standard  of  morality  is  not  fixed  for  all 
time,  but  varies  according  to  the  stage  of  evolution  reached.  What 
is  right  for  one  who  is  as  yet  but  young  in  evolution  becomes 
distinctly  wrong  to  one  at  a  later  stage.  For  with  knowledge  our  res- 
ponsibility increases.  In  the  garden  of  Eden  the  primitive  man  lived 
in  perfect  happiness  and  innocence,  because  he  did  not  yet  know  evil. 
Therefore  he  was  also  incapable  of  virtue,  and  rt  was  bat  the  irresponsi- 
hle  innocence  of  ignorance  that  he  enjoyed.  But  he  came  in  contact 
with  various  laws  of  nature,  and,  of  necessity,  as  the  result  of  his 
ignorance,  he  ran  counter  to  them*  Hence  came  his  first  lesson 
in  right  and  wrong ;  it  matters  not  what  was  the  particular  forn> 
of  experience  he  gained ;  it  matters  not  what  was  the  individual 
law  he  broke.  The  mere  fact  of  breaking  a  law  gave  him  the 
needed  opportunity  for  growth ;  for  suffering  sprang  from  the 
breaking,  and  out  of  the  safPering  grew  a  knowledge  that  the  law  existed, 
that  obedience  to  it  led  to  pleasure,,  and  disobedience  to  pain.  Pleasure 
to  the  primitive  man  was  an  object  to  be  sought,  pain  was  to  be  avoided, 
and  by  repeated  experiences,  aided  by  the  teaching  of  the  divine 
teachers  who  guided  humanity  through  the  early  stages,  be  began  to 
recognise  that  which  produced  pleasure  as  right,  that  which  produced 
pain  as  wrong.  Thus  he  first  tasted  of  the  frnit  of  the  Tree  of  the 
Knowledge  of  Good  and  Evif»  and  from  that  point  his  progress  became 
more  rapid.  For  we  are  ever  eating  of  the  fruit  of  that  tree,  ever 
learning  by  experience  the  existence  of  laws  we  have  not  hitherto  re- 
cognised. Our  responsibility  hence  depends  on  knowledge,  and  thus 
to  one  who  has  knowledge  of  any  law  the  breaking  of  it  becomes  a  sin^ 
though  to  the  ignorant  it  is  but  the  means  of  gaining  necessary  ex- 
perience. 

What  is  true  of  the  individual  is  equally   so  of  a  nation,  or  even  ol 
humanity  as  a  whole  at  any  given  time,  and  thus  the  standard  of  moral* 

*  The  writer  of  this  series  has^  been  too  busy^  during  the  past  year,  to  coiitiuu* 
it.-JEd. 
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ity  tanjfht  in  any  religions  system  must  depend  on  tbe  advanecmcnt  of 
the  people  to  whom  it  is  tanfifht.  And  yet  if  the  pystem  is  to  live,  it 
must  also  hold  np  the  ideal  towards  whieh  httmanity  is  tniTellin^,  so 
that  saccessive  generations  may  continue  to  find  in  it  a  teaching  Iitgfa 
enough  to  satisfy  the  needs  of  their  advancing  evolution. 

This  will  give  rise  to  a  twofold  ethical  teaching,  the  one  suited  for 
the  immediate  needs  of  the  people^  tbe  other  the  ideal  which  is  as  yet 
far  from  attainment.  It  is  the  presence  of  this  latter  that  canses  the 
similarity  in  various  systems,  while  the  former  accounts  for  the  differ- 
ences. Farther,  the  two  elements  are  often  so  blended  that  ft  is  (HfScQlt 
to  separate  one  from  the  other  ;  a  precept  conveys  to  the  mind  of  the 
less  advanced  as  high  an  ideal  as  he  is  capable  of  appreciating  ;  wheo 
he  reaches  a  higher  stage,  he  sees  in  that  sante  precept  a  deeper  meaning* 
that  was  before  hidden  from  him,  and  thus  the  ethics  of  bis  religton 
gradually  nnfold  before  him,  leading  him  on   step  by  step. 

If  we  bear  these  principles-  in  mind^  we  shall  find  light  thrown  on 
some  of  the  dark  sayings  of  the  Christ,  and  shall  also  be  able  to  trace 
in  His  words  the  recognition  of  the  relativity  of  right  aiKi  wrong.  There 
is  one  passage  eeftecially  that  has  excited  surprise  in  the  n>inds  of  many, 
and  may  to  some  have  appeared  alntost  inconsistent  with  the  spirit  of 
love  and  tendorne<*s  that  we  have  learned  to  associate  with  fiim.  **  Woe 
unto  the  world  because  of  occasions  of  stnrablin^^  ;  for  it  must  needs 
he  that  the  occasions  come  ;  but  woe  to  that  man  throngh  whom  the  oeca- 
sion  Cometh**'  (Matt.  XVIIl,  7;  Luke  XVII,  1.)  Necessary  indeed  jb  it 
that  occasions  of  stumbling  should  arise ;  ay,  and  necessary  ijoo  that  some 
of  as  should  stumble.  For  the  occasions  of  atumbling  provide  the-  teste 
of  onr  knowledge  of  the  law,  and  of  our  strength  to  obey  it  i»  spite  of 
all  that  might  tempt  ns  to  disobey  ;  while  our  slips  and  falls  show  oe 
both  onr  ignorance  and  onr  weakness,  and  at  tbe  same  time  correct  them. 
In  no  other  way  can  we  gain  the  experience  that  shall  lead  ns  from  tbe 
innocence  of  ignorance  to  the  virtue  of  knowledge.  Why,  then,  is  it 
'*  woe  to  that  man  throngh  whom  the  occasion  cometh  "'  ?  Becsuae  no 
cx>casion  of  stitmbling  can  come  to  one  thron^gh  another  except  by 
means  of  tbe  ignorance  or  weakness  of  that  other  ;  therefore 
he  also  has  something  to  learn  from  the  experience^  and  only 
throQirh  his  own  suffering  can  he  leain  it. 

•  Thus  the  first,  the  most  elementary  lessoo  to  be  learned  from  thie 
passage  is  that  action  is  necessary,  even  thmigh  it  may  bring  pain  ;  that 
it  is  throngh  action  and  suffering  that  we  grow.  Nay,  even  thAt  which 
the  world  calls  evil  is  necessary  at  our  present  stage  of  ev€>lntiofi*  Wo 
find  this  same  lesson  in  many  of  the  Ba8ten>  Scriptures.  In  tbe  Third 
Discourse  of  theBbagavad-Gitfi  the  necessity  for  action  is  laid  down  in 
no  nncertain  words  :  "  Man  winneth  not  freedom  from  activity  by 
abstaining  from  action,  nor  by  mere  rennnciatioa  of  activity  cloth  he 
rise  to  perfection.  Nor  can  any  one,  even  for  an  insfamt,  remaio 
aotionless  ;  for  helplessly  is  every  one  driven  to  action  by  tbe  energies 
bom  of  naturtf."  (III.  4,  5;.     '*  He  who  on    earth    d^th  not   feWow  the 
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wheel  thus  revoivin<2^,  Binfal  of  life  and  rejoicing  in  the  senses,  he,  O 
Partha,  liveth  in  vain/*  (111,16).  *'  Let  no  wise  man  unsettle  the  mind  of 
ignorant  people  attached  to  action."  (Hi,  26).  Bat  the  actions  of  the 
ignaratut^  of  tboso  who  are  sinfnl  of  life  and  rejoicing  in  tJie  semes,  of  those 
who  are  Julplessly  driven  to  action  by  the  energies  horn  of  Nature,  those 
actions  will  he  imperfect,  prompted  hj  i^^norance  and  weakness,  for 
tbey  are  the  actions  of  the  imperfect  and  undeveloped  ;  and  thus  they 
will  lead  to  suffering,  and  may  become  occasions  of  stnmbling  to 
ethers.  Again,  in  the  *•  Voice  of  the  Silence"  we  find  :  **  Non- permanence 
of  human  action,  deliverance  of  mind  from  thraldom  hy  the  cessation 
of  sin  and  faults,  are  not  for  Deva  Egos.  Thus  saith  the  doctrine  of  the 
heart."* 

The  second  lesson  is  a  warning  that  we  are  not  to  excuse  ourselves 
for  wrong-doing  ander  the  plea  that  it  is  necessnry  for  evolution  ;  nor 
are  we  to  treat  it  lightly,  and  deem  it  a  matter  of  small  consequence 
if  our  mistaken  or  wrong  actions  become  a  cause  of  wrong-doing 
in  others. 

But  the  passage  suggests  another  point  of  difficalty.  Does  it  not 
follow  that  there  will  be  a  never-ending  round  of  errors  and  faults  P 
for  if  occasions  of  stumbling  are  necessary,  is  it  not  then  also  necessary 
that  there  should  be  ignorance  and  woHkness  and  wi-ong-doing  in 
others  to  provide  the  occasions  ?  We  recognise  the  justice  of  the  last 
phrsse  of  the  passage,  and  yet  it  seems  at  first  sight  to  carry  with 
it  something  of  hopeloRsn ess,  almost  of  cruel  irony.  This  might  be 
80,  were  we  living  in  a  world  of  blind,  unconscious  law,  or  One  in  which 
man  was  the  highest  intelliorence  yet  evolved.  But  the  evolution  of 
man  is  being  guided  by  the  Gods ;  and  they,  in  their  greater  knowledge 
and  wisdom,  can  supply  the  needed  tests  and  experiences  without  the 
intervention  of  any  man.f  The  principle  is  the  same  as  that  involved 
in  the  question  of  man  becoming  an  agent  of  Karma.  Continually  do 
we  have  the  opportunities  of  becoming  such  agents,  whether  for  weal  or 
for  woe ;  but  the  Gods  need  us  not,  they  are  well  able  to  direct  the 
working  of  Karma  without  our  aid ;  hence  if  we  become  agents  of 
Karma  for  ill,  it  is  a  sign  of  our  own  ignorance  or  weakness,  and  as  such 
must  bring  suffering  upon  us.  J 

The  work  of  the  Gods  in  guiding  evolnh'on  is  twofold  ;  they  guide 
ns  into  the  necessary  experiences  from  without,  and  they  aro  also  the 
impelling  power  within,  that  is,  ever  teaching  us  the  lessons  intended 
to  be  conveyed.  There  is  another  hint  in  the  Christian  Scriptures 
which  illustrates  this.  ''  Then  was  Jesus  led  up  of  the  Spirit  into  the 
wiMerness  to  be  tempted  of  the  devil. "  (Matt.  IV,  1 ;  Mark  I,  12  ; 
Luke  IV,  1).  We  panse  here,  and  wonder.  Surely  the  spirit  would 
not  lead  ns  into  temptation!  Is  it  that  the  temptation  of  Jesus  is 
entifely  different  from  ours,  and  therefore   subject  to  entirely   different 

laws?     If  so.  He  can  no   longer  be  the  type  and  example  of   humanity, 

»■  —       ■  ■■        — __^— — — _  - 

•  **  Voice  of  the  Silence,"  p.  47  (Lotus  Leaf  Edition,  paper  covers). 

t  See  "  Evolution  of  Life  and  Pomi,"  A.  Besant,  pp.  72  et  aeq. 

^  See  ''  Evolution  of  Life  and  Form/'  A.  Besant,  pp.  69,  70,  ^ 
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AS  we  are  taaght  that  Ho  and  all  other  great  Avataras  are*  The  phrai^e 
iti  the  Lord's  Prayer,  *'  Lead  ur  not  into  temptation,  **  points  to  the 
teaching  that  the  temptation  of  Jesas  is  a  type  of  oars  in  this  respect 
as  well  as  in  the  nature  of  tlte  three  temptations.  And  when  we  look 
deeper,  we  nee  the  truth  beneath  the  words*  It  is  the  same  as  that 
csonveyed  in  those  words  of  Sri  Krishna  in  the  Bhagavad-Gitd,  which 
at  first  sound  so  strange  :  **  I  am  the  gambling  of  the  nheat  "  (X,  36). 
To  quote  fiom  Mrs.  Besant  :  *'  It  man  will  not  obey  the  law  declared  " 
(by  the  Divine  Teachers  of  humanity)  "then  he  is  left  to  the  hard 
teaching  of  experience.  If  he  say,  *  I  will  have  that  thing,  though  the 
law  forbid  it, '  then  he  is  left  to  the  stern  teaching  of  pain,  and  the 
whip  of  suffering  teaches  the  lesson  that  he  would  not  learn  from  the 
lips  of  love.  "*  If  the  evolving  son!  is  driven  by  desire,  and  will  not 
or  cannot  see  its  futility,  then  the  God  within  him  will  lead  him  into 
the  ways  where  he  is  compelled  to  learn.  **  At  all  hazards  that 
desire   for    the   evil    thin^    which     is   stopping    his    evolution    must 

he  rooted   out   of   his   nature Let  him  learn   by   experience; 

let  him  plunge  into  vice,  and  reap  the  bitter  pang  that  comes 
from  trampling  on  the  law.  There  is  time,  he  will  learn  the 
lesson  surely,  though  painfully.  God  is  in  him,  and  still  He  lets 
hiih  go  that  way ;  nay,  He  even  opens  the  way  that  he  may  go 
along  it ;  when  he  demands  it,  the  answer  of  God  is :  *  My  child,  if  you 
will  not  listen,  take  your  own  way,  and  learn  your  lesson  in  the  fire  of 
your  agony  and  in  the  bitterness  of  your  degradation.  I  am  "with  you 
still,  watching  over  you  and  your  actions,  the  Fulfiller  of  the  law  and 
the  Father  of  your  life.  You  shall  learn  in  the  mire  of  degradation 
that  cessation  of  desire  which  you  would  not  learn  from  wisdom  and 
from  love.'  That  is  why  He  says  in  the  Gita  :  '  I  am  the  gambling  of 
the  cheat.'  For  he  is  always  patiently  working  for  the  glorious  end — 
by  rough  ways  if  we  will  not  walk  in  smooth.  We,  unable  to  under- 
stand that  infinite  compassion,  misread  Him,  but  He  works  on  with  the 
patience  of  et-ernity,  in  order  that  desire  may  be  utterly  uprooted,  and 
His  son  may  be  perfect  as  his  Father  in  heaven  is  perfect.^f  ^e  must 
not  judge  the  actions  of  the  Gods  by  the  same  standard  whereby  we 
judge  our  own,  for  They,  having  wisdom,  can  safely  and  rightly  do 
that  which,  if  done  by  us  in  our  ignorance,  would  bring  pain  and  ruin 
upon  others  as  well  as  upon  ourselves ;  just  as  a  skilled  surgeon  can  use 
the  knife  so  that  out  of  the  immediate  pain  shall  come  ultimate  recovery, 
while  the  same  knife  in  the  hands  of  one  who  had  not  the  skill  to  know 
when  and  bow  to  use  it,  would  but  aggravate  both  the  pain  and  the 
disease.  Our  own  course  thus  becomes  clear,  to  go  on  working  for  our 
own  righteousness  and  for  the  helping  of  others,  with  perfect  confidence 
in  the  law  of  love  which  is  guided  by  the  wisdom  of  the    Gods* 

{To  he  continued,)  Lilian  Edger. 


•  **  Dharma,"  A.  Besaut,  p.  35. 
t  "  Dharma,"  A.  fiesant,  pp.  8o,  i 
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ZbcoBopb^  in  all  Xan^s* 

LoxDox,  2Slh  February  190<). 

The  month  jusfc  ended,  while  not  in  any  way  affording  news  of  speciul 
interest  to  the  chronicler,  has  been  fully  occupied  with  various  activities  in 
addition  to  the  usual  Lodge  lectures. 

Mr.  Leadbeater  has  given  four  lectures  on  "  Clairvoyance,"  on  Tuesday 
afternoons,  to  very  crowded  audiences  drawn  largely  from  the  general  public. 
The  lectures  have  been,  of  course,  of  an  elementary  character  and  the 
snbject matter  has  been  already  dealt  with  in  print  in  Mr.  Leadbeater's  book 
with  the  same  title,  but  the  lectures  attracted  much  attention  from  those  to 
whom  the  theosophical  treatment  of  clairvoyance  was  new,  and  the  experi- 
ment was  a  distinct  success. 

During  March  Mr.  Mead  will  take  up  the  running,  and  give  a  'course  of 
lectures  on  the  "  Wisdom  Schools  of  Earliest  Christendom,**  and  our  new 
rooms  bid  fair  to  become  recognised  as  a  centre  of  intellectual  life. 

Countess  Wachtmeister  commenced  a  series  of  "  At  Homes  "  last  Monday 
afternoon,  when  a  large  number  of  people  availed  themselves  of  her  invita- 
tion to  meet  her  at  the  Section  rooms  for  tea  and  theosophic  talk. 

The  Blavatsky  Lodge  Lectures  have  been  attended  by  the  average 
number  of  members  and  during  the  month  the  lectures  and  their  subjects 
have  been  as  follows :— Mrs.  Hooper  on  "The  Bardic  Tradition,'*  a 
lecture  which  contained  much  valuable  information  on  the  Welsh  Mystery 
schools  and  their  beliefs — Mr.  Sinnett  on  the  **  Age  of  Humanity,"  wherein 
the  Vice-President  put  forward,  tentatively,  some  suggestions  of  new  theories 
with  regard  to  the  system  of  world-chains — Mr.  Mead,  on  "  Nineteen  hun- 
dred Years  ago,  and  Now,''  a  topicwhich  afforded  scope  for  suggestion  of 
many  correspondences  between  the  world  of  the  Bioman  Empire  and  the 
Eorope  of  to-day  and  lessons  to  be  drawn  therefrom — Miss  Arnndale  on 
*" Religion  and  Worship,"  a  thoughtful  and  interesting  paper  on  a  subject 
which  all  Theosophists  need  to  consider  in  a  studious  and  open-minded 
mental  attitude. 

The  Sunday  evening  lectures  have  grown  in  popularity,  are  exceedingly 
weH-attended,  and,  judging  by  the  readiness  with  which  questions  are  put  to 
the  speakers,  are  filling  the  purpose  for  which  they  were  intended.  The 
speakers  during  the  month  have  been  Countess  Wachtmeister,  Mrs.  Sharpe, 
Miss  Edith  Ward,  and  Br.  Wells. 

The  news  that  the  London  Lodge  has  become  in  a  more  formal  way  an 
integral  part  of  the  Section  has  been  received  with  pleasure  by  all  who  re- 
joice— and  wh^  does  not  ?— in  the  increasing  solidarity  of  our  movement 
and  in  the  consciousness  that  the  work  of  our  comparatively  small  organisa- 
tion may  have  far  reaching  effects,  seemingly  out  of  all  proportion  to  the 
small  energies  we  are  able  to  throw  into  it. 

In  the  daily  press  the  "war"  absorbs  the  bulk  of  spaco  and  energy.  The 
tidings  which  come  to  hand  ns  T  write,  one  may  trust  mean  an  early  cessation 
of  hostilities  and  a  speedy  settlement  of  the  disturbed  regions,  with,  let  an 
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hope,  additional  facilities  for  the  development  on  right  lines  of  true  ciyiHsa- 
tion.  War  ploughs  deep  farrows  and  the  myriad  things  that  grow  in  iho 
track  of  the  plough-share  rejoice  not  in  the  energy  that  forces  it  onward ; 
bat  it  passes,  and  san  and  air  and  light  do  their  work,  far  down  where  thej 
could  not  reach  before,  and  life  displays  itself  a  hundred  fold  more  fully 
than  before,  and  manifests  in  higher  and  more  useful  forms.  So  most  we 
look  upon  the  plough-share  work  in  Africa  to-day  and  be  ready  when  the 
time  comes,  to  help  to  usher  iu  a  reign  of  peace,  with  "  purer  manners,  juster 
laws." 

*  Letting  in  the  light '  is  indeed  a  process  of  wondrous  potency,  on  what- 
Hoever  plane  of  Nature  we  observe  its  effects.  The  studj'  of  physical  science 
fairly  bombards  the  mind  with  analogies  and  suggestions  which  illumine 
our  theosophical  studies.  Knowledge  for  March,  publishes  an  interest- 
ingpaperon  "  Plants  and  their  food,"  in  which  the  work  f>erforined  by  those 
minute  bodies  called  Ohloroplasts  (specks  of  protoplasm  differentiated 
fr3m  surrounding  protoplasm  by  the  fact  that  they  contain  Chlorophyll) 
is  carefully  described.  It  is  shown  that  the  whole  organic  world — plantH 
and  animals  alike— depends  for  its  suppl}*  o[  assimilable  carbon  upon  the 
energies  of  these  minute"  lives."  They,  in  their  turn,  can  only  decompose 
carbon-dioxide  and  build  up  organic  substances  in  the  light.  The  chemist 
can  only  decompose  carbon -dioxide  with  great  difficulty.  Id  needs  an  im- 
mense heat  which  seems  to  be  "  transformed  into  another  form  of  energy  *' 
and  thus  forces  apart  the  atoms  of  carbon  and  oxygen.  This  form  of 
energy  would  seem  to  be  akin  to  light — to  be  light — for  undoubtedly  it  in 
sunlight  that  enables  the  chloroplasts  of  all  green  leaves  to  perform  their 
function  of  making  organic  out  of  inorganic  carbon — to  use  the  scientific 
phraseology — but  then  it  is  not  the  light  by  itself  but  in  co-operation  with 
the  chlorophyll.  We  are  told  that  the  secret  of  the  operation  lies  in  the  fact 
that  some  of  the  constitaent  colours  of  sunlight  are  arrested  and  others 
transmitted  by  the  chlorophyll  j  and  here  science  stops,  surely  for  want  of 
senses  to  fathom  the  within."  Some  day  she  will  postulate  the  up-welling 
/i/r  from  the  four-dimensionalno-where  and  hand  in  hand  with  occultism 
make  giant  strides  over  the  boundary  of  the  unknot  n. 

A.  B.  O. 

AMERICA. 

Chicago  Branches  are  especially  active  this  winter,  and  the  Headquarters 
T.  S.  isa  busy  place.  The  most  important  topic  outside  the  classes  and 
meetings,  is  the  coming  visit  of  our  beloved  and  revered  President- Pounder. 
We  hope  soon  to  know  definitely  his  date  of  arrival  in  America  so  as  to  begin 
to  prepare  for  his  coming. 

Within  the  last  month  three  morn  branches  have  been  added  to  the 
American  Scirtion — one  at  West  Superior,  Wisconsin ;  one  at  Lewiston  Maine, 
and  a  third  one  has  just  been  started  by  Mr.  Titus  at  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa. 

Mr.  Titus  left  Chicago  January  17th,  for  Preeport,  111,,  whei*ehe  gave  a 
series  of  lectures  largely  attended  and  favorably  reported  in  the  papers. 
Prom  there  he  left  for  Iowa  where  he  is  now  at  work. 

Mrs.  Kate  B.  Davis  arrived  in  Chicago  January  9th,  and  during  her  stay 
was  very  basy  and  helpf  al  to  many.  A  reception  was  given  her  by  the  Chicago 
Branches  at  T*  S.  Headquarters  on  the  evening  of  January  13th.  She  left  on 
t\\e  16th  for  the  West,  holding  meetings  in  Topeka,  Kan.,  Las  Vegas,  N.  Mex* 
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ico  and  other  poiuts,  and  is  now  in  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  wbere  Miss  Huston,  who 
has  been  working  in  Denver,  will  join  lier. 

In  Seattle  Mr.  W.  C  Bailey  has  given  six  lectures  which  Iiave  been 
largely  attended  and  deep  interest  has  been  shown. 

Miss  WuLsh  visited  Washington  and  Philadelphia  during  Januar}',  and 
has  now  returned  to  Boston  wbere  she  will  give  a  coarse  of  lectures  on  the 
Bible. 

Mr.  Wm.  J.  Walters,  of  Ban  Fancisco,  brought  out  in  January  the  first 
issue  of  the  Golden  GJiain^  a  monthly  paper  intended  to  show  to  child  minds 
"  the  importance  of  right  thinking,  right  acting,  and  right  speaking.'* 

The  elementary  and  advanced  *'  Loan  Libraries"  which  were  established 
by  Mrs.  Besant  in  1897  and  to  which  she  so  generously  contributed,  have 
proved  of  very  great  help  to  new  Branches.  They  are  in  constant  use,  and 
are  the  means  of  interesting  many  outside  of  the  Society. 

Though  no  report  of  the  Adyar  Oonventiun  has  reached  us  at  this  writ- 
ing, Febniary  Oth,  we  feel  sure  that  the  spiritual  forces  sent  forth  there  are 
MJleutly  working  here  in  many  hearts. 

D.  B.  B. 


NKW  ZEALAND. 

The  General  Secretary  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Draftin  returned  to  Auckland  in 
the  beginning  of  the  month,  having,  after  the  Convention,  visited  all  the 
Branches.  Mrs.  Drafiin  lectured  in  Dunedin,  Christ  Church,  Wellington, 
WoodvtUe,  Pabiatua,  and  Wanganui,  and  the  visits  everywhere  have  been 
quite  successful.  New  members  are  joining  in  Wanganui  and  the  Branch 
Uiere  will  probably  soon  be  quite  active  again. 

The  New  Zealand  Theoaophical  Magazine  has  been  largely  subscribed 
fur  and,  as  the  organ  of  the  Section,  will  play  an  important  part  in  keeping 
members  and  others  much  more  closely  in  touch  with  the  various  activities 
throughout  the  Section. 

Some  interesting  lectures  given  during  the  month  are  : 

In  Wellington — Mrs.  Bichmond  on  "  Our  Daily  Duties  as  Steps  to  the 
Higher  Life."  In  Port  Chalmers  (Dunedin) —Mr.  A.  W.  Maurais  on  "  Spiritual 
Progress."  In  Auckland — Mrs.  Judson,  on  two  -consecutive  Sundays,  on 
"Theosophy  in  the  Writings  of  Kuekin."  In  Christ  Churcli— Mr.  J.  B.  Wither 
on  ''The  Attitude  of  Theosophy  to  Modern  Religious  Thought.'* 

The  holidays  are  now  fairly  over  and  classes  and  other  Branch  acttritics 
are  once  more  resumed* 

^Reviews. 


KARMA,* 
In  this  essay  we  have  another  of  Mr.  Sinnett's  valuable  aids  to  the  study  of 
Theosophy,  and  he  presents  the  views  so  long  held  and  taught  by  our  leaders 
together  with  many  of  the  questions  which  meet  and  perplex  the  earnest 
student.  When  one  studies  the  working  of  this  law,  one  begins  to  see  "  har- 
monies in  nature  where   previously  nothing  had   been  discerned  but  an 

*  Transactions  of  the  London   Lodge  of  the  Theosopbical   Society,  No*  34,  b^ 
A«  P.  Sinnett.    Theosophical  pablishing  Society,  London,  Is* 
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unintelligible  confusion."  Later,  one  comes  into  contact  with  the  great 
karmic  problems,  among  them  the  so-called  "injustices'*  or  ** unmerited 
rewards  "  of  human  life. 

Mr.  Sinnett  gives  a  brief  resume  of  the  subject  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  first  teachings  in  the  T.S.,  and  then  discusses  the  subject  from  a  scientif- 
ic standpoint — a  view  which  Mr.  Sinnett  is  amply  qualified  to  present* 
He  suggests  that  we  substitute  the  word  "equilibrium  **  for  "justice.**  Thus 
most  of  the  phenomena  of  karmic  conditions  can  be  looked  upon  as  eltorts  at 
equilisation  of  force — a  mechanical  view  of  the  subject  which  will  doubtless 
repel  many  persons,  but  one  which  is  very  helpful  to  students  if  they  will 
work  it  out  in  detail,  applying  it  to  the  conditions  of  several  lives;  Another 
phase  of  law  manifest  in  karmic  conditions  is  that  of  persistence,  or  "a 
principle  operative  in  nature  which,  lifo  after  life,  replaces  people  in  some- 
what similar  conditions  of  wordly  environment."  We  may  well  Kup(x)8e 
that  tendencies  once  firmly  established  would  continue  for  several  lives.  A 
further  reason  here  given  is,  that  the  karma  made  by  a  man  in  a  ver^'  eleva- 
ted position  would  affect  a  large  number  of  people  and  would  therefore  require 
for  its  outworking,  an  environment  which  would  again  place  him  in  relation 
with  many  people.  Though  the  justice  which  karma  is  aiming  to  provide 
for  is  not  always  quite  apparent  to  our  mundane  vision,  we  have  only  to 
broaden  our  field  of  observation  and  transcend  our  limitations  to  interpret 
it  aright.  We  should  not  suppose  that  trifling  events  have  no  karmic 
significance,  for  they  are  often  utilised  as  agencies  for  effecting  some  desired 
end*  Concerning  people  who  refrain  from  doing  certain  acts  lest  they 
interfere  with  the  action  of  karma,  the  author  says : 

Anxiety  on  that  score  is  as  needless  on  their  part  as  it  would  he  for  them 
to  shrink  from  going  on  a  journey  leet  they  should  alter  the  balance  of  the  earth 
in  (space.  Indeed,  to  put  the  matter  paradoxically,  it  is  their  hnsiness  to  interfere 
with  the  karmio  law  as  much  as  they  possibly  can,  hecanse  it  is  only  in  that  way 
that  they  can  obey'it.  In  other  words,  whatever  they  can  do  to  ameliorate  the 
pressni-e  of  what  may  seem  the  karmic  law  on  one  another,  falls  into  the  domain 
of  their  karmic  duty^  and  in  fulfilling  it  they  are  but  working  out  that  which 
really  was  the  karma  imposed  on  them.  Or,  indeed,  in  a  subtler  way,  they  were 
choosing  among  the  alternatives  of  Karma." 

.  There  are  certain  classes  of  karmic  events  which  are  bound  to  happen, 
however  much- we  may  try  to  thwart  them;  but  another  class  of  karmic 
currents  or  tendencies,  which  if  not  checked  would  result  in  much  suffering, 
can  be  counteracted  by  wise  action  on  our  part.  A  case  is  cited  relating  to 
an  accident  which  a  skilled  astrologer  had  said  would  happen  to  a  man  on  a 
certain  day.  "  Though  he  remained  in  bed  all  day,  he  fell  downstairs  when 
he  got  up  to  come  down  in  the  evening,  and  broke  his  leg." 

The  author  avers  that  faculty,  environment  and  physical  conformation 
"  are  almost  entirely  determined  by  the  karma  of  the  life  before.  At  its  close 
the  future  constitution  of  the  etheric  double  for  the  next  life  is  absolutely 
settled/*  "  The  etheric  double  becomes,  in  due  course,  the  mould  on  which 
the  physical  body  is  cast,  and  also,  in  an  especial  degree,  the  index  of  faculty. 
As  regards  those  which  we  call  psychic  faculties,  it  is  all  but  final  in  its 
indications** ;  so  that  unless  we  have  prepared  the  way,  in  the  life  preceding 
this,  we  may  waste  much  time  and  effort  in  a  vain  attempt  to  bring  these 
faculties  into  full  activity  in  the  present  one.  A  knowledge  of  this  law  may 
save  us  from  grievous  disappointment.    The  many  points  which  are  so  skill* 
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fully -elucidated  Id  Uiis  essay  will  command  the  close  atteulioa  of  all   who 
would  tuasier  the  basic  priuciples  of  Karmic  law.  X. 


THE  BRONZE  BUDDHA  * 

This  novel,  from  the  pen  of  the  author  of  "  Sardia,"  is  a  fairly  well-written 
story,  but  not  so  powerful  as  its  predecessor.  The  heroine  is  a  charming  girl, 
who  is  bound  by  her  promise  to  a  dying  father  to  persevere  in  her  search  for 
a  bronze  image  of  Buddha  whicb  had  been  stolen  from  a  temple  in  India  and 
to  which  her  father  had  been  given  the  right  of  possession  by  the  chief 
priest  of  the  temple.  Others  are  interested  in  this  same  image  and  some  in- 
teresting incidents  are  woven  about  it  in  the  many  encounters  between  the 
parties  and  their  endeavours  to  outwit  each  other.  The  imas:e  is  finally  found 
andfalts,  as  it  should,  into  the  possession  of  the  heroine  who  gives  it  to  her  cou- 
sin—an Indian  by  birth — to  carry  back  to  the  temple  and  generously  divides 
with  him  the  fabulous  wealth  of  gems  secreted  in  the  image.  The  cousin  in- 
tends to  devote  it  to  raising  the  condition  of  his  fellow-countrymen,  thus  mak. 
ing  the  restoration  of  the  image  seem  to  carry  with  it  a  very  real  blessing  to  its 
devoted  worshippers. 

Through  the  whole  of  the  story  runs  a  strain  of  philosophy  which  explains 
many  of  the  phenomena  performed  by  various  persons.  It  is  philosophy  in  its 
lighter  vein,  certainly,  but  still  this  little  tends  to  bring  the  oocult  into  view 
with  even  the  least  philosophically  inclined  of  modem  readers. 

The  book  is  printed  on  good  paper  and  is  artistically  bound. 

W. 


THE  SQUARE  OF  SEVENS.f 

In  all  times  and  in  all  countries,  the  human  mind  turns  naturally,  and 
with  interest,  toward  anything  which  savours  of  the  supernatural  and,  strange 
to  say,  it  seeks  rather  for  phenomena  than  for  philosophy  in  any  of  its  many 
garbs.  The  book  before  ns  is  rather  a  clever  book  of  its  kind.  In  all  the 
directions  there  is  so  much  of  rule  and  method  that  the  general  mystery  of 
fortune  telling  by  cards  is  much  enhanced.  The  system  seems  to  be  a  fairly 
accurate  one— as  snch  things  go— and  any  one  who  studies  carefully  the  in- 
structions in  this  little  book  and  possesses  some  psychic  ability  should  be  able 
to  act  the  part  of  seer  for  his  more  ignorant  fellows. 

The  phraseology  is  quaint  and  old-fashioned  and  the  cover  deaigti  is  very 
appropriate.  W* 

ON  BOTH  SIDES  OP  THE  L1NE.J 
The  above  book  is  one  of  the  later  additions  to  the  library  of  spiritualis- 
tic  novels.  It  is  rather  insipid,  deficient  in  representation  of  strong  charac- 
tera  and  lacking  in  striking  and  attractive  scenes^but,  despite  these  faults, 
it  teaches  a  very  valuable  lesson — that  of  the  possibility  of  help  being  givan 
to  a  living  person  by  one  who  has  **  passed  over."  It  is  very  true  that  those 
who  have  left  us  can  protect  and  guide  us  who  are  left  behind*  through  eon* 
iitantly  surrounding  ns  with  loving  and  helpful  thoughts.  Theosophists  do  not 

*  By  Cora  Linn  Daniels.     Little,  Brown  &  Co.,  Boston,  1899. 
t  An  Authoritative  system  of  Cartomancy,  with  a  prefatory  notice  by  E.  Ire* 
HSBUS  Stevenson,    George  Bedway,  London,  1900.     Price  2/6  nett. 
i  By  Phil.  Maxil.    George  JRedway,  London,  1900.    Price  3/6  nett. 
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agree  willi  all  ibe  theories  of  the  spiritualists,  but  with  this  they  certaiuly 
do.  We  would  go  even  farther  aud  claim  that  a  departed  soul  may  lie  helped 
on  faster  towards  higher  planes,  or  hindered  and>4jound  down  to  conditions 
near  the  earth,  by  those  who  are  still  living.  Many  incidents  of  like  charac- 
ter may  be  found  ia  theosophical  writings. 

W. 


VITAL  CUBE.* 
We  have  received  from  6.  B.  Batabyal  of  Calcutta,  two  pamphlets  on 
*'  Vital  Cure,"  or  **  Shakshma  Aurveda,'*  wherein  the  author  gives  brief  bints 
concerniuga  system  of  medication  which  he  has  recently  formulated.  Thu 
medicines  used  arc  prepared  wholly  from  vegetable  substances  and  in  the  main 
from  those  which  arc  used,  or  at  least  niay  be  used,  as  food.  The  methods  ot 
piHipariug  these  remedies  (17  in  number)  arc  not  explained,  though  it  is 
slated  that  they  will  be  given  to  the  public  at  some  future  time.  The  author  s 
reliance  on  the  vital  force  within  the  human  system  is  praiseworthy. 


SOUTH  INDIAN  INSCRIPTIONS. 

We  liave  received  from  the  Qovernment  Press,  Madras,  Vol.  Ill,  Part  J, 
of  the  above-named  work,  this  issne  being  devoted  to  ''  Miscellaneous  inscrip- 
tions from  the  Tamil  country.  The  volume  before  us  has  been  carefully  edited 
and  translated  by  E.  Hultzsch,  Ph.  D,,  Grovemment  Epigraphist,  and  contains 
five  collotype  plates,  which  are  fac-similes  of  some  of  the  original  inscriptions 
which  were  found  at  Ukkal,  Melpadi,  Karubnr,  Maniroaogalam  and 
Tirnvallam.  The  translations  are  in  Tamil  and  English,  the  inscriptions 
being  mainly  brief  records  of  historical  events,  and  gifts  of  Temple-lands 
and  other  property,  for  religions  purposes.  The  ai*ch8Bological  survey  of 
India  thus  brings  to  light  many  hidden  things  of  the  past,  for  the  benefit  of 
generations  now  living.    The  work  is  in  quarto  form  and  the  price,  rupees  2. 


KEPORT  ON  A  SEARCH  FOR  SANSKRIT  AND 
TAMIL  MANUSCRIPTS. 
For  tJie  year  1893.94.t 
This  useful  work  of  reference — No.  2  of  the  series— has  been  carefully 
prepared,  and  issued  under  orders  of  the  Government  of  Madras.    There  is 
a  complete  list  of  the  MS  S.  acquired,  copious  extracts  from  them,  with  des- 
criptions of  their  subiect  matter,  and  a  full  index.  It  contains  359  pages,  and 
the  price  is  1  rupee  8  annas* 


We  have  received  from  G.  A.  Natesan  &  Co.,  a  pamphlet  entitled 
"  Speeches  of  the  Day,"  and  containing  *'  The  Congress  Presidential 
Address,"  the  Address  at  the  Social  Conference,"  the  "  Address  at  the 
Mnhammadan  Educational  Conference,"  and  the  *'  Report  of  the  Madras 
Educational  Conference.*'    The  price  is  six  annas. 


*  Batabynl  &  Co.«  185,  Bowbazar  St.,  Calcutta. 
^      t  By  U.  Seshagiri  Sastri,  ma.,  Curator,  Government  Oriental  MSS.  Library, 
and  professor  of  Sanskrit  and  Comparative  Fhilologyi  Presidency  College,  etc 
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We  a]so  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  The  *  Revelation  of  St.  John  the 
Divine, —  ti*ansla^ted  out  of  the  original  Greek :  and  with  the  former  transla- 
tions diligently  conipared  and  now  newly  revised  by  the  guidance  of  the 
Spirit  for  the  coming  Ago.  By  a  minister  of  the  New  Dispensation. 
Issued  by  the  Order  of  At-one-meut;  Paris,  Jerusalem,  Madras.'' 


We  beg  to  recommend  to  the  public  an  excellent  Sanskrit  essay 
on  Female  Education,  from  the  pen  of  Pandit  Venkatesa  Oliariar. 
Though  we  have  seen  different  essays  and  articles  written  on  this  subject 
from  time  to  time,  we  are  glad  to  say  this  is  the  best.  The  first  part  of  it  is 
published  in  the  Sanskrit  Journal  of  Pudukotai.  in  the  issue  of  January  1900. 
and  if  the  Editor  of  this  Journal  should  put  an  English  translation  of  the 
essay  side  by  side  with  the  Sanskrit  text,  the  public  would  be  mnch  enlight- 
ened. 

R.  A.S. 


MAGAZINES. 

In  The  Theosophical  RevieiCj  for  March,  W.  H.  Thomas  gives  a  brief 
sroonnt  of  the  life  of  that  noble  martyr  lo  mental  freetlom,  Giordano  Bruno. 
Tf.  is  to  l>e  concluded.  Mrs.  Hooper  writes  on  "  The  Bardic  System  and 
the  Initiations  of  Talie.ssin."  "The  World  Illusion  and  the  Real  Self  "  is 
summarised  from  the  Utpatti  Prakarana  of  the  Yoga  Vasishba,  by  a  Hindu 
Student,  and  is  to  be  concluded.  Mr.  Mead  contributes  a  paper  on  "  The 
Philosopher-Reformer  of  the  First  Century:  His  Biographer  and  Early 
Life.''  Flavins  Philostratus,  the  biographer  of  Apollonius,  was  a  dis- 
tinguished scholar  who  lived  in  the  last  part  of  the  second  and 
the  first  of  the  third  century,  and  seems  to  have  been  well  qualified, 
from  a  literary  point  of  view,  to  perform  his  task ;  bat,  as  Mr.  Mead 
says:  "  he  was  a  sophist  rather  than  a  philosopher,  and  though  an 
enthusiastic  admirer  ot  Pythagoras  and  his  school,  was  so,  from  a  distance  *, 
re^rding  it  rather  from  a  wonder-loving  atmosphere  of  curiosity  and  the 
embellishments  of  a  lively  imagination  than  from  a  personal  acquaintance 
with  its  discipline  or  a  practical  knowledge  of  those  hidden  forces  of  the 
soul  with  which  its  adepts  dealt."  So  it  is  not  an  easy  matter  to  arrive 
at  the  real  truth  from  reading  Philostratus'  "  Life  of  Appollonius.  "  Miss 
K.  M.  Mallet  discusses  "  The  Theosophy  of  Tolstoi,  "  and  Miss  Hardcastle 
writes  on  "  The  Classics  of  the  Troubadonrs. "  "  The  Tale  of  Igor's  War,  " 
by  a  Russian,  is  from  the  most  ancient  of  the  occult  poems  of  Rnssia.  Mr. 
Ijeadbeater's  "Ancient  Chaldeea''  is  continued,  and  "  The  Hidden  Christ.  '* 
by  0.,  completes  the  main  text. 

Revue  TlieoMphi que.  The  February  number  opens  with  an  article  by   Mrs. 
Besant  on  "  Duty."    Then  follow  **  Death  and  the  Conditions  which  sncceed," 
a  lecture  given  by  Mr.  Leiidbeater  in  Paris;  •*  Christianit.y,"  by  Dr.   Pascal ; 
"Echoes of  the Theosophicai Movement."  byD.A.  Conrroes;  Reviews  and 
.some  further  pages  of  the  translation  of  the  "  Secret  Doctrine.*' 

Tlieoeophia,  Amsterdam.  The  magazine  for  February  continues  the 
translation  of  the  article  by  H.  P.  B.,  of  "  Esoteric  Buddhism'*  and  of  "  Tao  Te 
King."  Next  we  notice  an  article  on  "  Egoism,"  by  M.  Rupmaker ;  a  transla- 
tion of  "  Theosophy  and  Modern  Thought,"  by  Mrs.  Besant  ;  "  An  important 
question  answered/'  by  Dr.  A.  A.  Wells  (translation);  and  a  translation  of  an 
esisay  by  Hepri  Dunant,  upoi>  Theosophy'.    Tljen  follow  no^es  on  tlje  state  of 
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the  Theosophical  Society  and  an  interesting  letter  from  Miss  Pieters  concern- 
ing theMasaens  School  and  Orphanage  in  Colombo. 

Sophia,  7th  February.  Among  the  contents  of  the  organ  of  our  Spanish 
brothers  we  find  translations  of  two  of  Mrs.  Besant's  valuable  essays, 
"  Theosophy  and  Modern  Thought "  and  "  Emotion,  Intellect  and  Spirituality," 
also  the  beginning  of  a  translation  of  **  Ancient  Peru,'*  by  Mr.  Leadbeater, 
and  "  Suggestive  Thoughts  of  Notable  Men."  An  official  notice  from  the 
President-Founder,  and  reviews,  fill  the  remainder  of  the  pages. 

Philadelphia^  Buenos  Aires.  Some  of  the  contents  of  the  January  number 
are  translations  of  an  essay  by  Dr.  Pnscal  on  the  **  Essential  Principles  of 
Theosophy  *'  and  of  Dr.  Marques'  "  Scientific  Corroborations  of  Theosophy.  " 
There  are  articles  on  the  "Pyramids  and  the  Sphinx,"  by  P.  Christian,  and  on 
"  Practical  Magic,'*  and  a  prophetic  dream  by  Mr.  Goron. 

Tcosofiat  Eome,  The  contents  of  the  February  number  are  chiefly 
translations  of  articles  by  Mrs.  Besant,  Mr.  Leadbeater  and  Dr.  Pascal. 
There  is  an  original  paper  by  the  Editor  and  in  notices  of  the  Theosophi- 
oal  movement  we  find  the  syllabus  of  lectures  given  by  Mr.  J.  C.  Chatterji 
in  the  University  Hall  in  Rome,  a  very  interesting  series  of  six  lectures 
dealing  with  Indian  philosophy. 

llie  Theosophic  Gleaner  for  March  has  quite  a  copious  table  of  contents — 
mainly  selections  from  our  current  literature-  The  original  contributions 
are,  "  Fniversal  Religion,"  an  extract  from  a  lecture  by  P.  N.  Patankar, 
M.A. ;  *' Buddhistic  Symbols,"  by  Dr.  A.  Marques;  **What  is  the  Maza- 
diasnan  *  It.',"  hy  M.  B.  Ghandhee. 

7'A.e  Arya  Bala  Bodhini  opens  with  a  brief  paper  on  "  The  Wildernesw  of 
Life";  following  this  are  articles  on,  "  Vibhuthi,''  "Mrs.  Besant  at  a 
High  School  in  Bombay,**  "Mrs.  Besnnt  on  Avat^ras,"  "  Hindu  Scriptures  on 
Avataras,"  and  "The  King  with  the  Silver  Hand." 

Acknowledged  with  thanks: — Tlie  Vdhan^  Light,  Review  of  Bevieicg, 
Modem  Astrology ^  Theosophic  Measenger,  Ijotus  BlilUient  L'Imtiaiioik,  TJie 
Sphinx,  Lamp,  Bulletin  Theosophique,  Teosofisk  Tidakrift,  Uniterstd  BrotherJwoi, 
Path,  Phrenological  Journal,  NeiJo  Century ,  Temple  of  Health,  Banner  of  Light, 
Suggestive  Therapeutics,  Religio- Philosophical  Journal,  Brahtnacharin, 
Brahmavadin,  Tlie  Light  of  the  East,  Prasnottara,  Indian  Review,  Indian 
Journal  of  Education,  Prahuddha  Bhdraia,  Madras  Review,  Rays  of  Light, 
and  Journal  of  the  Mahd-Bodki  Society. 


CUTTINGS  AND  COMMENTS. 

"  Thoughts,  like  the  pollen  of  flowers,  leave  one  brain  and  fasten  lo  another.'* 

From  an  address  at  the  Royal  Institution,  Ma\' 

AfagHeiic        12,  1899,  by  T.  Preston,  M.A.,  D.  sc,  f.r.s.,  as  printed 

Pertvrbatio7n    in  **  Nature  "   for  June  22nd,  1899,  a  correspondent 

oj the  Spectral    sends  us  certain  extracts  tending  to  illustrate  the 

Lines.  Scientific  Corroboration  of  the  Theosophical  teaching 

as  to  the  unity  of  all  substance. 
This  article  deals  with  the  effect  of  magnetism  on  light,  and 
gives  an  account  of  experiments  made  to  discover  the  exact  result 
of  (i)  passing  a  beam  of  light  through  a  magnetic  field,  and  (2) 
placing  the  source  of  light  between  the  poles  oif  a  magnet.  In  the 
first  case  it  was  found  by  Faraday  (about  i860)  that  the  effect  is  a 
'•twisting  oftb^  vibrations  romidtb^  ray,"  sotUat;iq  tUe  Cf^se  of . 
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a  ray  of  polarised  light,  the  plane  of  polarisation  is  changed ;  and 
the  "  rotation  of  the  plane  of  polarisation  varies  inversely  as  the 
square  of  the  wave-length  of  the  light  employed."  Further  experi- 
ments were  carried  on  by  placing  the  source  of  light  between  the 
poles  of  the  magnet,  and  in  1885  M.  Fevez  noticed  that  the  effect  of 
this  was  to  broaden  the  bright  spectral  lines  of  the  light  employed. 
He  does  not  appear  to  have  perfectly  apprehended  the  true  nature 
of  the  phenomenon,  and  thus  "  the  matter  fell  into  neglect  until  it 
was  revived  again  in  1897  by  the  now  celebrated  work  of  Dr. 
Zeeman."  Important  conclusions  have  been  reached  by  his  experi- 
ments, together  with  the  mathematical  analysis  of  the  subject  by 
Prof.  Lorentz  and  Dr.  !Larmor.  It  was  found  that  the  broadening 
of  these  lines  does  not  apparently  follow  any  fixed  rule,  some  being 
considerably  affected  '*  while  other  lines  of  nearly  the  same  wave- 
length, in  the  same  substance,  are  scarcely  affected  at  all."  Now 
previous  knowledge  of  the  spectral  lines  of  different  substances  had 
shown  that  in  the  spectrum  of  a  given  substance  **  the  lines  exhibit 
characteristic  differences  which  lead  us  to  suspect  that  they  are  not 
all  produced  by  the  motion  of  a  single  unconstrained  ion  ";  and 
•*  they  may  be  arranged  in  groups  which  possess  similar  character- 
istics as  groups.    Calling  the  lines  of  these  groups  A^,  B^jC^ 

A,,  B,,  0, Aj,   B3,   C3 we  may  regard  the  successive 

groups  as  repetitions  of  the  first,  so  that  the  A's — that  is  A^,  A,, 
Ajj,  o^c. — are  corresponding  lines  produced  probably  by  the  same 
ion  ;  while  the  B*s— namely,  B^,  B,,  B3.  &c.,  correspond  to  one 
another  and  are  produced  bj'  another  ion,  and  so  on. "  Now  it  is 
found  that  in  any  given  spectrum  all  the  corresponding  lines  A^, 
A,,  A3.  &c.,  are  affected  by  the  magnetic  field  in  the  same  way  and 
to  the  same  degree ;  as  also  are  the  lines  B^,  B,,  B,,  &c. ;  and  the 
lines  Ci,  Cj,  C3,  &c.  The  degree  of  the  effect  on  the  A  series 
differs  from  that  on  the  B  series  or  the  C  series,  and  this  leads  us 
to  suspect  that  the  atom  is  built  up  of  different  ions,  each  of  which 
produces  one  of  these  series  of  lines  in  the  spectrum.  But  more 
than  this.  When  we  examine  the  spectra  of  different  metals  of  the 
same  chemical  group  we  find  that  not  only  are  the  spectra  homo- 
logous, not  only  do  the  lines  group  themselves  in  similar  groups, 
but  we  find  in  addition  that  the  corresponding  lines  of  the  different 
.spectra  are  similarly  affected  by  the  magnetic  field.'*  And  this 
magnetic  effect  is  the  same  not  only  in  character,  but  also  in  degree, 
for  the  corresponding  lines  of  the  different  metals  of  the  same 
group.  This  leads  us  to  suspect  that  the  ion  which  produces  the 
A  series  of  lines  in  one  of  these  spectra  is  the  same  as  that  which 
produces  the  A  series  in  the  spectrum  of  each  of  the  other  metals 
belonging  to  the  same  group  ;  and  similarly  for  the  other  series. 
"  In  other  words  we  are  led  to  suspect  that  not  only  is  the  atom  a 
complex  one  composed  of  an  association  of  different  ions,  but  that  the 
atoms  of  those  substances  which  lie  in  the  same  chemical  group  are 

perhaps  built  up  from  the  same  kind    of  ions, and  that  the 

differences  which  exist  in  the  materials  thus  constituted  arise 
more  from  the  manner  of  association  of  the  ions  in  the 
atom,  than  from  differences  in  the  fundamental  character  of  the 
ions  which  build  up  the  atoms  ;  or  it  may  be,  indeed,  that  all  ions 
are  fundamentally  the  same,  and  that  differences  in  the  value  of 
em^'  (which  measures  the  degree  of  the  magnetic  effect),  "or  in  the 
character  of  the  vibrations  emitted  by  them,  or  in  the  spectral  lines 
produced  by  them,  may  really  arise  from  the  manner  in  which  they 
are  associated  together  in  building  up  the  atom.  This  may  be 
^B  unjustified  speculation,  b\;t  there  cs^n  be  no  doubt  ^s  to  tb^ 
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fascination  which  enquiry  of  this  kind  has  always  exerted,  and  must 

continue  to  exert  over  the   human  mind From  time  to  time 

the  hope  has  been  entertained  that  metals  may  be  transmuted,  and 
that  one  form  may  be  converted  into  another ;  and  although  this 
hope  has  been  more  generally  nurtured  by  avarice  and  by  ignorance 
rather  than  by  knowledge,  yet  it  is  true  that  we  never  have  had  any 
sufficient  reason  for  totally  abandoning  that  hope ;  and  even 
though  it  may  never  be   realised  that  in  practice  we  shall  be   able 

to  convert  one  substance   into  another, j-et  when  the  recent 

developments  of  science,  especially  in  the  region  of  spectrum 
analysis,  are  carefully  considered,  we  have,  I  think,  reasonable 
hope  that  the  time  is  fast  approaching  when  intimate  relations, 
if  not  identitieus,  will  be  seen  to  exist  between  forms  of  matter  which 
have  heretofore  been  considered  as  quite  distinct.  Important  spec- 
troscopic information  pointing  in  this  same  direction  has  been 
gleaned  through  a  long  series  of  observations  by  Sir  Norman 
Ivockyer,  on  the  spectra  of  the  fixed  stars,  and  on  the  different 
spectra  yielded  by  the  same  substance  at  diflferent  temperatures. 
These  obser\'ations  add  some  support  to  the  idea,  so  long  enter- 
tained merely  as  a  speculation,  that  all  the  various  kinds  of  matter, 
all  the  various  so-called  chemical  elements,  may  be  built  up,  in 
some  way,  of  the  same  fundamental  substance  ;  and  it  is  probable 
that  this  protyle  theory  will,  in  one  form  or  another,  continue  to 
haunt  the  domains  of  scientific  thought,  and  remain  a  useful  and 
important  factor  in  our  progress,  for  all  time  to  come.'* 

**» 

The  following,  which  we  clip  from  an  exchange. 

Flying       hints  at  one  of  the  many  methods  of  aerial  naviga- 

Machine,       tion  that  are  being  tried,   some  of    which  will,  no 

doubt,  after  being  modified  and  improved,  be  utiliseii 

l)y  the  "  coming  race"  : — 

A  German  named  Libienthal  some  time  ago  made  a  series  of  daring  ex- 
periments with  a  flying  machine  of  bis  own  invention  at  StegUtz,  near  Berlin. 
'IMio  trials,  which  are  said  to  have  been  very  satisfactory,  were  witnessed  by 
a  number  of  persons.  His  invention  is  founded  on  the  principle  that  large 
birds,  when  soaring  at  great  heights,  are  carried  long  distances  by  the  wind 
without  any  apparent  effort.  It  is  a  liglit,  bat  strong  and  well  constructed 
maciiine,  and  Libienthal's  first  attempts  tend  to  show  that  with  such  a 
machine  a  man  can  at  least  sustain  himself  in  the  air.  To  carry  out  his  ex- 
periments Libienthal  placed  himself  on  an  elevated  position,  and  rnnniri.^ 
for  two  or  three  5'ards  along  the  ground,  so  as  tx>  inflate  the  wings*,  be  lei 
himself  glide  through  the  air  for  a  distance  of  over  »>(H)  yards.  By  raising 
his  arms  and  moving  his  legs  from  right  to  left  be  changes  his  direction  of 
flight.     Each  wing  covers  an  area  of  eighteen  square  yards. 

*  * 
A  correspondent  of  Light  tells  the   following 
Magic  story  which  will    interest     our  theosophic  readers 

or  and  also  furnish  food  for  reflection  :— 

Telepathy.  Sir, — I  am  a  constant  and  careful  reader  of  your  valu- 

able journal,  and  many  times  I  have  read  therein  narrations 
of  strange  experiences,  but  I  have  not  been  full}'  satisfied  with  the  explanations 
given  of  the  various  phenomena  cited.  1  will  give  you  a  case  of  my  own 
experience  while  healing  in  the  city  of  Mexico. 

One  day  a  beautiful  Corsican  lady  was  brought  to  me  snftcring  most 
acnte  pains  in  her  head.  She  was  .scarcely  able  to  give  me  an  intelligent 
account  of  herself  at  first,  but  later  she  made  me  understand  that  she  wiw 
the  victim  of  a  near  neighbour — a  Me.xican  woman — who  washer  enemy, 
ipills  woman  h^d  purphased  a  sm{i|l  dol)  with  a  rubber  head,  into  ^'hicti  plije 
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wcmld  thrust  pins  constantly,  declaring  that  the  pains  would  be  reflected 
upon  the  hoad  of  my  patient — which,  strange  to  say,  seenied  to  be  the  fact, 
for  until  the  pin-pricking  of  the  doll's  head  began,  my  patient  was  in  good 
bealth,  but  wlien  she  came  to  me  for  treatment  the  pain  was  so  severe  that 
the  case  had  baffled  two  medical  men,  while  the  patient  w»s  fast  growing 
worse.  I  gave  her  a  treatment  and  sent  her  home,  telling  her  I  would  prevent 
the  Mexican  woman  from  further  stabbing  the  doll  s  head.  That  night,  from 
my  office,  I  mentally  acted  upon  the  Mexican  woman,  directing  her  to  desist 
from  her  fiendish  persecution,  and  the  next  day  she  told  the  Corsican  lady 
(my  patient)  that  she  desired  to  become  friendly  and  that  she  had  sent  the 
dull  away,  as  she  did  not  wish  to  torture  her  further.  I  will  here  add  that 
tbis  is  a  well-known  means  of  torture  in  Mexico,  and  I  have  treated  several 
patients  for  similar  pains. 

Three  weeks  later  I  asked  the  patient  to  move  into  town  in  order  to  be 
nearer  my  office,  which  she  did;  but  suddenly  she  became  financially 
embarrassed  and  told  uie  that  there  was  a  young  Corsican  gentleman  in  the 
city,  whom  she  had  known  in  childhood  in  Corsica,  and  that  if  she  could  see 
him  she  could  borrow  a  little  money.  My  patient  was  very  modest,  and  at 
this  time  in  a  perfect  mental  condition.  8he  would  not  send  for  her  old  friend, 
and  asked  my  advice  in  the  matter.  1  told  her  to  leave  the  whole  afTair  to 
nic,  tiot  saying  what  course  £  would  adopt. 

Here  is  what  T  did.  That  night  1  sent  out  a  mental  message  to  the  young 
('ursican.  telling  him  to  seek  out  and  assist  his  old  friend,  who  was  in  dis- 
tress. Now  observe,  I  had  never  seen  this  young  man,  nor  have  I  seen  him 
since,  and  I  have  never  evr*n  heard  his  name;  but  the  next  day  but  one,  when 
[  called  npon  tny  patient,  she  told  me,  weeping,  that  the  Corsican  had  been  out 
to  her  residence  and  found  where  she  was  stopping  in  town,  and  rushing  into 
her  presence  had  demanded  what  he  could  do  for  her,  for  lie  knew  she  was  in 
need  of  help.  My  patient  was  so  surprised  that  she  at  first  denied  her  true 
condition,  but  her  old  friend  became  so  much  in  earnest  that  he  left  a  con- 
siderable sum  of  money  on  the  table  and  continued  calling  nightly  till  the 
lady  was  completely  restored  to  health.  He,  perhaps,  has  never  known  what 
aroused  his  latent  friendship  in  his  old  schoolmate.  I  have  not  given  the 
explanation  how  thrusting  pins  into  a  doll's  head  will  reflect  such  excruciating 
pain  upon  a  human  being,  but  it  tvUl  do  it. 

My  explanation  of  these  phenomena  is  that  they  are  all  due  to  telepaihf^, 
for  I  did  not  at  any  time  appeal  to  the  spiritfr-.  Let  others  do  so  if  they  wii-h 
— for  me,  I  am  satisfied  with  the  possibilities  found  in  telepathy  and  mind. 

(Dr.)  Paul  Edwards. 
64,  Baker-street,  Portman -square,  W. 

*  « 

Count  Tolstoi  wrote  a  bitter  article  on  "  Church 

Tolstoi         and  State,"   several  years  ago,   the  publication   of 

a^id  the         which  was  prohibited   by  the  Russian  Goverument. 

Church.         An  Eiigli.sh  translation  of  it   has  recently  appeared 

in  the  Nezv  Order.  The  Count  asserts  that  deviation 

from  the  principles  laid  down  by  Jesus  has  been  on  the  increase 

ever  since  the  time  of  Paul.    And  the  further  Christianity  goes  the 

more  it  deviates,  and  the  more  it  adopts  the   methods  of  external 

worship  and   mastership  which  Jesus  so  definitely  condemned." 

"  The  Church,"  he  contends,  is  a  fraud.    He  says  : 

"And  the  Church  fraud  continues  till  now.  The  fraud  consists  in  this ; 
that  the  conversion  of  the  powers  that  be,  to  Christianity,  is  necessary*  for 
those  who  understand  the  letter  but  not  the  spirit  of  Christianity  ;  but  the 
acceptance  of  Christianity  without  the  abandonment  of  power  is  a  Fatire  on, 
and  a  perversion  of,  Christianity.  The  sanctifiration  of  Political  power  by 
Christianity  is  blasphemy  ;  it  is  the  negation  of  Christianity.  After  1,500 
years  of  this  blasphemous  alliance  of  pseudo-Christianity  with  the  State,  it 
needs  a  strong  effort  to  free  one's  self  from  all  the  complex  sophistries  by 
which,  always  and  everywhere  (to  please  the  authorities),  the  sanctity  and 
righteocisaess  of  State  power  ru(1  the  poeeibility  ot  its  beisg  Cbristian  baa 
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been  pleaded.    In  truth,  the  term  *  Cliristian  State  *  resembles  *  hot  ice/    Tlie 
thing  is  either  not  a  State  using  violence,  or  it  is  not  Christian." 

Count  Tolstoi  claims  that  the  Church  has  nothing  whatever  to 
do  with  religion,  and  Says  : 

"  Religion  is  the  meaning  wc  give  to  our  lives-  It  i^»  that  which  gives 
strength  and  direction  to  our  life.  Every  one  *  that  lives  *  finds  such  a  mean- 
ing,  and  lives  on  the  basis  of  that  meaning.  If  a  man  finds  no  meaning  in 
life  he  dies.  In  this  search  man  uses  all  that  the  previous  efforts  of  humani- 
ty have  supplied.  And  what  humanity  has  reached  we  call  revelation. 
Revelation  is  what  helps  a  man  to  understand  the  meaning  of  life.  Such  is 
the  relation  in  which  man  stands  towards  religion." 

•% 

The  Londcni  Spectator  cites  many  instances  illus- 
'' Sixth         trating  the  remarkable  prescience  of  animals  in   re- 
Sehse "  in       gard  to   the   approach    of  earthquakes  and  violent 
Animats.        thunder-storms,  and  says:— 

"  It  is  well-known  that  many  sounds,  such  as  the  squeaking  of  bats  and  the 
rustle  of  the  grasshopper,  are  not  audible  to  the  ears  of  some  persona,  thoagh 
easily  heard  by  others.  Nothing  is  more  probable  than  that  the  whisperings  of 
earth  and  air,  to  which  we  are  deaf,  are  heard  by  the  keen  animal  ears. 
The  Bupposition  that  they  have  a  '  sixth  sense,'  a  hypothesis  which  arouses 
a  degree  of  irritation  difficult  to  account  for  in  some  minds,  need  not  be  raised 
in  this  case  any  more  than  in  the  instances  in  which  animals  are  obviously 
conscious  of  coming  storms.  If  many  human  beings  are  uneasy  at  such  timef, 
and  declare  that  they  *  feel '  a  thunder-storm  coming,  there  need  be  no  doubt 
whatever  that  many  animals  are  far  longer,  earlier^  and  more  acutely  alive  to 
the  heat  and  electric  tension  before  a  coming  cyclone.'' 

« 

Our  Canadian  brothers  have  been  asked  to  con- 
Ofie  cause  of     tribute  to  the  Indian  Famine  Fund,  and  one  of  them 
the  Indian      Writes  thus  concerning  the  cause  of  the  continual 
Famine.        scarcity  of  food  here : 

'*  The  Canadian  is  a  poor  man  indeed  who  has  not 
a  year,  or  two  years,  or  ten  3'eafs  ahead  of  him.  But  in  India  it 
seems  to  be  a  hand-to-mouth  existence  with  the  great  majority. 
The  growing  crop  has  an  empty  stomach  waiting  to  consume  it  ; 
and  if  any  mishap  should  befall  it,  the  stomach  remains  empty. 
Why  this  state  of  aflfairs  should  exist,  is  the  mystery  that  bewilders 
us.  India,  under  British  rule,  should  be  placed  upon  a  better  foot- 
ing than  this  ;  but  British  rule  in  India  is  not  what  it  is  in  Canada. 
There  a  huge  mistake  has  been  made  in  the  land  system,  and  to  this 
mistake  is  due,  so  authorities  in  India  assert,  the  misery  and  poverty' 
of  the  people, 

**  Unlike  the  Canadian,  the  Indian  does  not  own  his  land,  and 
apparently  only  gets  enough  of  the  products  of  his  own  labor  to  barelj'- 
sustain  him  from  harvest  to  harvest,  with  nothing  to  lay  by  against 
the  time  when  there  will  be  no  harvest.  It  would  be  well  for  the 
Government  to  take  stock  of  the  situation  and  figure  out  how  much 
is  gained  b}'^  allowing  the  people  to  be  taxed  to  the  last  cent  in  the 
years  of  plenty,  and  then  being  compelled  to  support  them  when 
crops  fail.  In  Bengal,  it  is  pointed  out  that  permanent  settlement, 
which  I  presume  means  ownership  of  the  land  by  the  ctdtivator,  has 
made  famine  a  thing  unknown.    Why  shotdd  not  the  same  sydtem 
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be  followed  all  over  India  ?  If  the  people  were  indolent,  pleasure 
seeking,  drunkards,  they  would  not  be  deserving  of  sympathy,  but 
we  arie  assured  that  they  are  the  reverse.  They  deserve  our  aid  in 
their  present  distress,  and  our  best  wishes  for  an  improvement  in 
the  land  system  which  is  the  chief  cause,  we  are  told,  of  their 
inability  to  withstand  a  reverse  of  fortune,  however  slight." 

*  • 

Mrs.  Christina  Hart,  of  East   St.   Louis,  passed 

A  into   a  trance,   after  an  illness  ot  some  time,  and 

Deathlike       apparently  died.    Her  awful  experiences  while  in  this 

Trance,         trance,  listening  to  the  announcement  of  her  death 

and  witnessing  the  preparations  for  her  burial,  can 

hardly  be  imagined  : 

"Try  as  1  would,"  said  she,  "  I  could  not  niove.    My  brain  was  in  a 

whirl,  seeking  to  grasp  what  it  all  meant.    When  my  husband  i>aicl,   '  Poor 

Christina  is  gone   at  ]at«t ! '  and  his  tears  fell  on  my  face,  I  tried  to  cry  out, 

but  could  not.  Then  some  one  laid  a  cloth  over  my  face,  and  I  could  hear  them 

.  tiptoe  out  of  the  room. 

Some  women  came  to  the  bedside  and  said  what  a  pity  that  I  had  died 
so  soon.  An  eternity  seemed  to  have  elapsed  since  last  I  spoke.  Mentally  I 
writhed  and  twisted,  but  no  one  observed  me.    They  all  believed  me  dead. 

**  When  the  undertaker's  assistant  entered  the  room  I  could  hear  him 
move  all  the  chairs  out  of  his  way.  Taking  hold  of  the  bed,  he  drew  it  out 
from  the  wall,  that  he  might  work  with  greater  freedom.  When  he  placed 
his  hand  on  my  body  it  seemed  to  me  that  my  flesh  fairly  shrank  ana  shri- 
veled from  his  touch.  When  I  heard  him  setting  out  his  embalming  utensils 
and  bottles  I  lost  consciousness,  but  only  for  a  moment. 

"  Knowing  that  the  deadly  poison  would  soon  be  injected  into  my  veins, 
I  sought  to  scream  and  struggled  so  hard  that  I  feared  I  would  rupture  a 
blood-vessel.  It  was  useless.  I  seemed  bound  and  fettered,  but  with  my 
sense  of  hearing  doubly  acute*  Anything  that  crossed  my  line  of  vision  I 
readily  recognized. 

"  Fortunately,  the  undertaker  decided  to  postpone  further  operations 
until  he  could  secure  the  presence  and  assistance  of  some  of  the  women.  He 
left  the  room,  and  I  was  alone  in  all  the  horror  of  a  living  tomb.  Oh,  how  I 
struggled  to  make  some  sign,  to  change  my  position  on  the  bed,  however 
slight,  that  it  might  attract  attention,  and  I  be  saved  from  premature 
burial.    But  I  could  not. 

"  After  what  seemed  an  age  the  undertaker  returned  and  resumed  his 
preparations  for  embalming.  He  removed  the  cloth  from  my  face.  Through 
my  half-dosed  eyelids  I  could  see  him  plainly.  He  slowly  put  bis  arm 
around  my  body  to  lift  me  on  to  the  cooling- board.  The  shock  of  his  taking 
hold  of  me  broke  the  bonds  which  bound  me  and  unlocked  my  lips.  I  gave 
a  scream,  and  said : 

'  I  know  it  all !  You  wanted  to  bury  me  alive ;  I  am  Hot  dead.' " 
Mrs.  Hart  then  jumped  up  and  darted  out  of  the  room  like  a 
mad  woman.    Her  terrible  ordeal  has  overstrained  her  nerves  and 
her  condition  is  a  critical  one. 

••• 

A  correspondent  of  the  Indian  Mirror^  in  speak- 
Revivalof      ing  of  the  present  revival  of  Hinduism  says  : 
Hinduism,  "TheArya  Samaj,  the  Theosophical  Society,  the  Ram 

Krishna  Mission  and  other  similar  societies  are  doing  their 
best  from  their  own  points  of  view  to  better  the  condition  of  our  people,  especi- 
ally in  the  direction  of  religion,  because  it  has  been  recognized  by  all,  that  the 
salvation  of  India  lies  exclusively  in  the  revival  of  its  relip;ion,  and  consequently 
its  spiritual  life.  This  is  really  so.  The  highest  ideal  of  a  Hindu  is  not  a  great 
political  leader  or  a  great  sovereign,  but  a  pemiiless  ascetic  who  can  renounce 
the  world  and  its  illusive  concomitants  with  a  brave  heart.  Iti  the  ancient 
time  of  her  greatness  India  always    looked    more  to. the  great  Biebis  a|id 
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holy  sages  for  advice  in  the  moments  of  her  perturbations  than  to  worldly 
potentates  ;  and  it  is  certain  that  if  India  is  to  regain  her  lost  glory,  it  witl 
be  throuf^h  the  same  agency,  the  signs  of  its  existence  being  so  visible  to  us 
in  these  days.  The  present  Hindu  revival,  as  it  is  called,  has  really  one  very 
prominent  fenture,  so  illustrative  of  the  strength  and  stability  of  the  Hindu 
religion.  Religious  toleration,  under  the  broad  wings  of  which  the  followers 
and  professors  of  every  creed  and  denomination  can  meet  in  a  friendly  spirit 
without  adversely  criticising  each  other,  is  a  great  characteristic  of  this  age, 
but  it  has  been  forever  the  peculiar  possession  of  Hinduism.  It  recognises 
degrees  and  grades  of  spiritual  attainments,  anda  variety  of  methods  to  reach 
the  name  troths,  and  therefore  it  does  not  find  fault  with  others  for  adopting 
means  other  that  its  own.  It  may  be  safely  said  that  Hinduism  is  nothing  if 
not  the  most  tolerant  religion  existing,  and  any  one  vilifying  and  persecuting 
his  religious  opponent  under  its  banner,  has  only  seen  one  phase  and  not  the 
whole  of  it.  From  the  most  stupendous  and  sublime  heights  of  the  Yed&nt — 
the  ne  pliLs  ultra  of  all  metaphysics,  where  thought  itself  is  too  giddy  to  look 
up,  to  tne  graduated  ranges  of  the  several  philosophical  schools,  to  the  popular 
religion,  erroneously  styled  polytheism  by  Western  scholars,  it  comprehends 
every  phase  and  shade  of  philosophical  and  religious  views  which  have  ever 
been  cherished  and  expressed  by  man  throughout  the  world.  Its  transcendental 
beauty  therefore  consists  in  the  fact  that  while  other  religious,  when  weighed, 
in  the  balance  of  modern  criticism,  are  found  wanting,  it  ever  stands 
imperturbable  in  the  solidity  of  its  golden  principles." 

*  * 

Tlie  /nler  Occa7i,   in    a  special    dispatch    from 

White  nian     Kenosha,     Wisconsin,  U.   S.    A.,   publishes  a   brief 

turns  black,       account  of  a  wonderful  phenomenon.    A  white  man 

named   Alexander  Wertenen,   turned  as  black  as  a 

negro,  in  less  than  half  an  hour,  and  from  no  apparent   cause,   and 

his   fellow  workmen  fled  from  him  in  terror.    Several  names  of 

persons  who  witnessed  the   strange  event  are  given  ;  among  the 

number  may  be  mentioned   that  of  E.  C.  Thiers,   manager  of  the 

Kenosha  tannery  where  Wertenen  was   employed.    Scientists   can 

try  their  hammers  upon  this  fresh  nut.     Black  men   have   been 

known  to  turn  white,  but,  as  far  as  we  know,  this  is  the  first   case 

on  record,  of  a  white  man  turning  suddenly  black. 

*** 

An  eight  months  old  baby,  Alonzo  A.   Stagg, 
A  Jr.,  the  little  son  of  Professor  A.  A.  Stagg,  director  of 

Baby  athlete,  athletics  at  the  University  of  Chicago,  is  creating 
quite  a  sensation  in  the  United  States,  by  reason  of 
his  precocious  muscular  developrtient.  According  to  a  Chicago 
paper,  he  has  been  under  a  course  of  physical  training  since  he 
was  four  w^eeks  old,  and  stands  erect,  balancing  himself  on  his 
father's  hand  held  at  arm's  length. 

He  swings  from  a  trapeze  bar  by  his  hands,  stands  on  his  head,  walks', 
and  arches  his  back  like  an  athlete.  He  can  lie  flat  on  his  back  and  put 
his  big  toe  in  his  mouth.  He  can  lie  flat  on  his  back  and  rise  to  a  sitting 
posture  without  turning  on  his  side  or  lifting  himself  by  his  feet  or  his 
elbows.  This  is  done  entirely  by  using  the  abdominal  muscles,  and  is 
beyond  the  |x>wer  of  nine  men  out  of  ten.  The  Stagg  baby  is  probably  the 
strongest  child  of  its  age  in  the  world. 

A.  A.  Stagg,  Jr.,  is  the  only  child  of  his  parents,  and  he  started  in  life 
with  physical  equipment  a  little  below  rathisr  than  above  the  ordinary. 

*'  At  four  weeks  old,"  says  Professor  Stagg,  **  the  baby  weighed  just  what 
he  did  when  he  was  born.  He  hadn't  grown  a  bit.  He  had  had  a  spell  oE 
illness,  and  at  the  time  we  hadn't  much  idea  that  he  would  live  through  it. 
Well,  when  I  saw  the  tight  the  little  fellow  was  having,  it  occurred  to  me  that 
perhaps. I  could  help  him.    That  is  the  way  his  athletio  traininj;  began," 
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*' What  was  the  first  exercise  you  gave  the  youngster  ? '*  asked  the 
reporter  for  T/te  Sunday  Inter  Ocean. 

"  It  was  massage,  properly  speaking.*'  answered  the  Professor,  *•  Yon 
see  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  ordinary  baby  gets  very  little  exercise.  Ee 
is  bandied  with  care,  fed,  and  pu»;  to  sleep.  I  determined  to  give  every  mus- 
cle a  little  exercise  daily,  for  as  I  said,  the  baby  was  not  growing  at  all.  I 
commenced  by  rubbing  him  all  over.  I  kneaded  his  body,  worked  his  arms 
and  legs  and  accustomed  I  rim  to  a  few  knocks.  See  there,  now,''  and  the 
Professor  gave  the  young  athlete  a  succession  of  right-handed  punches  in  the 
abdomen,the  baby  btandtng  ereefe  on  the  couch  and  laughing  as  if  he  derived 
a  great  deal  of  fun  from  the  punishment. 

**  I  first  noticed  the  improvement  in  the  muscles  of  his  neck.  In  a  very 
shore  time  ho  could  hold  his  head  erect.  One  day,  when  he  was  between 
four  and  ^\q  months  old,  I  put  him  down  on  the  floor,  wondering  if  he  would 
try  of  his  own  accord  to  walk.  He  struck  out  at  once  bravelj-,  lifting  his 
feet  at  each  step  as  far  as  possible  from  the  floor.  It  looked  quite  comical. 
He  worked  his  legs  up  and  down  precisely  as  I  had  been  accustomed  to 
exercising  them  for  him." 

Alonzo,  Jr.,  is  a  first-rate  pedestrian  now  at  8 J  months,  but  is  not 
allowed  to  walk  oftener  than  twice  a  week. 

**  It  is  not  my  intention  to  make  a  freak  of  the  baby,"  says  Professor 
StAgg,  '*  or  to  see  just  how  much  muscle  he  can  devolop.  1  want  him  lo  be  as 
Hcnmg  and  as  healthy  as  he  can  be  naturally,  with  his  physique.  I  avoid 
pn.shing  him  to  the  limit,  just  as  I  would  avoid    overtraining  a  grown    man." 

8tories  of  Baby  Sragg's  trainine  have  got  out,  and  the  Professor  receives 
several  letters  a  week  from  ci.-cus  managers  and  dime  museum  proprietor^*, 
who  have  flattering  offers  to  make.  Mrs.  Stagg  has  learned  to  keep  a  very 
jealons  eye  on  the  youngster,  and  rather  resents  the  notoriety  which  has  been 
thrnst  ii(>on  him. 

A  ^f^vy  noticeable  result  of  Baby  Stagg's  physical  training  is  his  finely 
cleveloped  sense  oi  touch  and  sight.  He  does  not  reach  for  things  in  tlie 
aimloas  and  futile  way  of  ordinary  babyhood.  He  knows  just  which  way  to 
strike  for  a  marble  or  a  cord  held  in  front  of  him,  and  makes  no  attempt  to 
get  it  when  ib  is  out  of  reach. 

"  One  day  I  handed  him  along  stick,"  said  the  Professor,  "and  naturally 
he  wanted  to  pat  the  end  of  it  in  his  month.  Ho  caught  it  midway,  and  every 
attempt  to  reach  the  end  to  his  mouth  was  a  failure.  He  tried  again  and  again, 
but  the  stick  was  too  long,  the  way  that  he  held  it.  Finally,  he  laid  it  down 
and  caught  it  up  by  one  end,  triumphantly  putting  it  in  his  mouth." 

It  is  probable  that  by  heredity  Alonzo  Stagg,  Jr.,  takes  to  athletics. 
Proieaaor  Stagg  is  a  Yale  man,  an  all-around  athlete,  and  has  been  director 
of  physical  culture  at  the  University  of  Chicago  for  several  years. 

**• 

A  San   Francisco  girl  who  has  been   in  an   «n- 

A  conscious  condition   for  nearly  two  years,  is  slowly 

Two  years       recovering.     Her  case   has  puzzled   her  physicians, 

Trance.         greatly.     **  Blistering,    electricity,    white    heat,    ice 

bandages  on  the  spine,  every  thing  known  to  science 

was  tried  in  turn,  and  still  the  patient   lay  like  one    of  the  seven 

sleepers  of  Ephesus,  oblivious  and    inert."    Her  eyes  remained 

open  save  for  a  short  period  during  the  latter  part  of  each  night 

"  Chri.stian  Science  "  was  tried,  but  was  of  no  avail.    The   new 

method  of  treatment,  which  promises  success,  is  not  explained.  * 

»  * 
Carlyle  makes  Marlborough  say  that  he  knew 
History         nothing  of  English  History  but  what  he  got  from 
itrstis  Shakespeare.    Green  in  his  *  History  of  the  English 

Toetry^         People  '  gives  the  same  thing  to  Chatham.    But  thej- 
neither  of  them  give  their  authority.    This  is  .some- 
what characteristic  of  the  way  in  which  Histor>'  itself  is  for  the  most 
part  written.    The  tme  rule  for  the  historian  is  t)xat  >vhich  St. 
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Paul  attributes  to  the  spirit,  in  that  '  it  searcheth  all  things.*  Boyle 
remarked  that  the  perfection  of  History  is  to  be  disagreeable  to 
everybody,  all  sects  and  nations  would  be  displeased  by  an  author 
who  told  the  truth  about  them.  I^aplace  said  of  Science,  *  we  have 
had  speculation  enough ;  we  want  more  facts.'  This  is  not  true  of 
Science  now.  It  has  too  many  facts,  and  no  imagination  to  teach 
us  how  to  employ  them.  In  History  however  it  is  a  very  different 
thing,  we  have  abundance  of  quasi  facts  but  none  of  sufficient 
credit  to  raise  a  true  theory  on.  History  as  written  serves  only  to 
amuse  the  mind  during  the  reading,  or  as  Pliny  put  it,  *'  History 
however  written  always  serves  to  amuse  one."  If  it  amuses  however, 
we  must  sujjpose  it  to  be  untrue,  for  if  it  were  perfect,  that  is,  true, 
then  according  to  Boyle  it  would  be  disagreeable.  Voltaire,  in  his 
day,  thought  that  the  multitude  of  facts  had  grown  so  vast,  that  all 
would  have  to  be  abridged  into  extract.  Charles  Bucke  in  his  clever 
l)ook  on  *  Human  Character*  puts  on  record  that  the  histories  found 
to  be  most  attractive  are  those  most  imbued  with  imagination.  If 
so,  history  becomes  a  species  of  poetry.  This  would  tend  to  invalidate 
Bacon's  fine  generalisation  as  to  the  subject  matter  of  all  books  being 
threefold,  philosoph}',  history  and  poetry.  But  he  himself  pronounced 
Virgil  to  be  a  profound  politician.  As  to  the  CEneid,  the  most 
learned  men  have  disputed  whether  it  be  a  fable  or  history,  Cluver 
and  Bocharl  take  one  side,  Sallust,  Varro,  Livy  andSpelman,  the  other. 
True  history  and  high  fiction  must  be  near  akin  for  this.  Niebuhr 
thought  Tacitus'  Tibnrius  an  impossible  character.  But  evety- 
thing  that  is  true  if  expressed  with  vigour  invests  itself  at  once  with 
a  certain  air  of  impossibility.  So  Niebuhr's  doubt  is  perhaps,  though 
backhanded,  the  highest  compliment  ever  paid  to  the  skilled 
draughtsmanship  of  Tacitus.  What  rigid  people  call  a  lie,  in  this 
sense  tends  to  flux,  and  so  makes  the  metal  run  the  better.  Sir 
Wm.  Jones  in  the  Asiatic  Researches  relates  that  the  ministers  of 
the  king  of  Denmark  told  the  Danish  travellers  to  collect  historical 
books  in  Arabic,  and  to  bring  no  archaic  poems  back.  A  wise  in- 
junction exhibiting  the  utmost  ignorance ;  more  facts  can  be  got 
out  of  the  Hamasah,  Biwan  of  *  *  *,  and  Obaidullah  than  from 
a  hundred  volumes  of  prose.  To  return  to  Marlborough  or  Cha- 
tham's view,  perhaps  no  prose  histor}'  as  to  the  picturing  of  manners 
is  so  true  as  what  may  be  picked  from  Homer,  Dante,  Shakespeare. 
If  man  is  as  Maimonides  puts  it '  a  political  animal '  he  cannot  act 
without  somehow  making  history,  and  good  poets  will  represent 
him  more  vitally  than  dull  prosers  can.  They  are  more  likely  to 
depict  the  soul,  which  is  the  cause  of  action  ;  they  tear  up  the  inven- 
tory of  facts,  memory  of  which  is  what '  the  world  calls  histor\'. 
History  may  miss  interpretation,  whilst  fiction  (so  called)  reads  the 
thought  of  epochs.  If  there  were  poets  enough  we  should  not  want 
liistorians  at  all,  annalists  would  do  all  the  rest  that  is  needed. 

C.  A,  Ward. 
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THERE  IS  NO  RELIGION  HIGHER  THAN  TRUTH. 
[Family  motto  of  the  Maharajahs  of  Benares.'] 

OLD  DIARY  LEAVES.* 
FocRTR  Series,  Chapter  VII. 
(Year  1889^. 

THE  sun  sbone  bright  for  our  meeting  and  its  reflected  light  made 
every  point  of  gold  in  the  lacquer  panels  to  sparkle,  every  sheeny 
surface  in  the  embioidered  satin  decorations  to  blossom  out  in  its. lovely 
hues.  A  long  table  had  been  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  with 
chairs  at  each  side,  which  were  to  be  occupied,  at  my  suggestion,  by  the 
Chief  Priests,  in  the  order  of  their  seniority  of  age  :  a  small  table  in  one 
corner  was  meant  for  the  interpreter,  Mr.  Matsumura,  of  Osaka.  I  was 
invited  to  take  tho  seat  at  the  top  of  the  long  table  but  respectfully 
declined,  saying  that  as  I  held  no  official  rank  in  their  order,  no  proper 
place  could  be  assigned  me ;  as  an  outsider  and  a  layman  it  would  be 
more  respectful  if  I  sat  at  the  small  table  with  my  interpreter.  Second 
point  scored,  the  first  one  beinfr  the  arrangement  of  seats  according  to 
age,  it  being  a  fundamental  principle  among  the  Orientals  to  yield 
precedence  to  age.  This  brushed  away,  at  the  same  time,  the  dilEculty 
as  to  which  sect  was  entitled  to  the  highest  place  at  the  board ;  a 
point  of  etiquette  as  scrupulously  held  to  as  it  was  by  that  fiery  chief- 
tain who  said,  "  Where  the  Douglas  sits  is  the  head  of  the  table."  Among 
the  delegates  were  several  very  old  men  with  grey  hairs  and  beiifc  forms 
who  kept  their  hands  and  bodies  warm  in  the  unheated  room,  with  brass 
braziers  placed  before  them  on  the  table  and  an  ingenious  contrivance, 
a  cnrved  tin  case  with  perforated  cover,  to  fit  around  the  pit  of  the 
stomach,  inside  ft  sash,  with  a  sausage  of  pow;dered  charcoal  in  a  thin 
paper  cover  inside,  which,  being  lighted  at  one  end,  consumes  away 
very  slowly  and  gives  a  pleasant  warmth  to  the  body. 

All  preliminaries  beingr  thus  disposed  of,  I  first  had  read  by  Mr. 
Matsumura  a  Japanese  translation  of  the  salutatory  letter  in  Sanskrit  to 

*  Tbsee  v^olamep,  in  Aui-iea  of  thirty  ohapl^ers, ;  traoiqg  the  history,  of  tUo 
Theoeopbical  Society  from  its  beginnings  at  New  York,  have  appeared  in  the  Theoso- 
fhuit,  and  the  first  volume  ia  available  in  book  form.  Price,  cloth,  Bs.  3-8-0  or 
paper,  Hd»  8-3-0,  . ,       .  .    ; 
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the  Bnddhists  of  Japan  from  Samasgala  Thero—mentioned  above — ^ia 
vrhich  he  begged  bis  co-religionists  to  receive' me  as  a  zealous  and 
consistent  Baddhist  and  help  me  to  realize  my  plans.  Then  followed 
the  reading  of  a  joint  note  of  similar  purport  from  the  principal  paesfs 
of  both  Sinhalese  Bnddhist  sects.  I  then  read  in  English  my  Address, 
in  whiob  I  defined  my  views  and  bopes  witb  regard  to  tha  present 
tour  and  my  reasons  for  convening  the  meeting.  Inasmucb  as  the 
consequences  of  the  meeting  were  of  a  permanently  important  natnre 
and  the  event  has  beoome  historical  in  Japan,  I  venture  to  oopy  from 
the  Theosophist  Supplement  for  April  1889,  the  text  of  the  docament 
in  full. 

"  Reverend  Sibs, 

I  have  invited  you  to  meet  me  to-day  on  neutral  gronnd,  for 
private  consultation. 

What  can  we  do  for  Buddhism  P 

What  ought  we  to  do  P 

Why  should  the  two  great  halves  of  the  Buddhist  Church  be  any 
longer  ignorant  and  indifferent  about  each  other  P 

Let  us  break  the  long  silence ;  let  us  bridge  the  chasm  of  2,300 
years ;  let  the  Bnddhists  of  the  North  and  those  of  the  South  be  one 
family  again. 

The  great  schism  took  place  at  the  second  council  of  Yaisali,  and 
among  its  causes  were  these  questions ;  "May  salt  be  preserved  in  horn 
by  the  monks  for  future  use  ?"  "  May  solid  food  be  eaten  by  tbem  after 
the  hour  of  noon  ?  "  "  May  fermented  drinks  which  look  like  wafer  be 
drunk  ?  "  "  May  seats  covered  with  cloths  be  used  P  "  *«  May  gold  and 
silver  be  received  by  the  order  P  " 

Does  it  seem  worth  while  that  the  vast  Buddhist  family  should  he 
estranged  from  each  other  for  such  questions  as  these  P  Which  is  the 
most  important,  venerable  Sirs,  that  salt  shall  or  shall  not  be  stored  up 
for  future  use,  or  that  the  Doctrines  of  Baddhism  shall  be  preached  to  all 
mankind  ?  I  am  come  from  India — a  journey  of  5,000  miles,  and  a 
long  one  for  a  man  of  nearly  60  years  of  age,  t^  ask  you  this  question  ? 
Answer  me,  0  chief  priests  of  the  twelve  Japanese  sects :  I  charge 
you  upon  your  consciences  to  answer.  I  have  brought  yon  a  written 
appeal  from  your  co-religionists  of  Ceylon  and  a  Sanskrit  letter  from 
the  learned  Sumangala,  High  Priest  of  Adam's  Peak,  begging  you  to 
receive  their  brotherly  salutations,  and  to  listen  to  me  and  help  me  carry 
out  my  religious  work.  I  have  no  special,  private  word  to  speak  to  any 
of  you,  but  one  word  for  all.  My  mission  is  not  to  propagate  the  pecu- 
liar doctrines  of  any  sect,  bat  to  unite  you  all  in  one  sacred  undertaking. 
Each  of  you  I  recognize  as  a  Buddhist  and  a  brother.  All  have  one 
common  object.  Listen  to  the  words  of  the  learned  Chinese  pilgrim  and 
scholar,  fliouen  Thsang :  "  The  schools  of  philosophy  are  always  in 
conflict,  and  the  noise  of  their  passionate  discussions  rises  like  the 
waves  of  the  sea,    Heretics  of  the  different  sects  attach  tbemaolves  to 
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particular  teachers,  and  by  difEerent  routes  walk  to  tlie  same  goaV*  I 
haye  knowu  learned  priests  engage  in  bitter  controversy  about  tbe 
most  obildish  subjects,  while  the  Christian  Missionaries  were  gathering 
the  children  of  their  neighboarhoods  into  schools  and  teaching 
them  that  Buddhism  is  a  false  religion!  Blind  to  their  first 
doty  as  priests,  they  thought  only  of  quarrelling  about  uniroportast 
matters.  I  have  no  respect  for  such  foolish  priests,  nor  can  I 
expect  them  to  help  me  to  spread  Baddhism  in  distant  countries 
or  defend  it  at  home  from  its  bitter,  rich  and  indefatigable  enemies. 
But  my  helpers  and  well-wishers  will  be  all  sincere,  intelligent,  broad- 
minded  Buddhist  priests  and  laymen,  qi  every  country  and  nation. 

We  have  these  two  things  to  do.  In  Buddhist  coantries,  to  revive 
our  religion;  purify  it  of  its  corruptions;  prepare  elementary  and 
advanced  books  for  the  education  of  the  young  and  the  information  of 
adults,  and  expose  the  falsehoods  circulated  against  it  by  its  opponents* 
Where  these  latter  are  trying  to  persuade  children  to  change  their  family 
religion  for  another,  we  must,  strictly  as  a  measure  of  self-defence  and 
not  in  any  angry  or  intolerant  spirit — condemned  by  our  religion — 
collect  and  publish  all  available  facts  about  the  merits  and  demerits  of 
tbe  new  religion  offered  as  better*  than  Buddhism.  And  then,  it  is  our 
duty — as  taught  us  by  the  Lord  Buddha  himself — to  send  teachers  and 
preachers  to  distant  lands,  such  as  Europe  andAmerica,  to  tell  the  millions 
now  disbelieving  Christianity  and  looking  about  for  some  religion  to 
replace  it,  that  they  will  find  what  will  convince  their  reason,  and  satisfy 
their  heart,  in  Buddhism.  So  completely  has  intercourse  been  broken 
between  Northern  and  Southern  Buddhists  since  the  Yais&li  council,  you 
do  not  know  each  other's  beliefs  nor  the  contents  of  your  respective 
Scriptures.  One  of  tbe  first  tasks  before  you,  therefore,  is  to  have  the 
hooks  compared  critically  by  learned  scholars,  to  ascertain  which 
portions  are  ancient  and  which  modem ;  which  authoritative  aud  which 
foi^eries.  Then  the  results  of  these  comparisons  must  be  publish- 
ed throughout  all  Buddhist  countries,  in  their  several  vernaculars.  We 
may  have  to  convene  another  great  council  at  some  sacred  place,  such 
as  Bnddha-Gya  or  Anuradhapura,  before  the  publications  mentioned  are 
authorized.  What  a  grand  and  hopeful  spectacle  that  would  be  !  May 
we  live  to  see  it. 

ITow  kindly  understand  that,  in  making  all  these  plans  for  the 
defence  and  propagation  of  Buddhism,  I  do  so  in  the  two-fold  character 
of  an  individual  Buddhist  and  President  of  the  Theosophical  Society 
acting  through  and  on  behalf  of  its  Buddhist  Division,  Our  great 
Brotherhood  comprises  already  174  Branches,  distributed  over  the 
world  as  follows :  India,  Ceylon  and  Burma  129 ;  Europe  13  ;  America 
25;  Africa  1;  Australasia  2 ;  West  Indies  2;  Japan  1 ;  Singapore  1. 
Total,  174  Branches  of  our  Society,  all  under  one  general  manage- 
ment. When  first  I  visited  Ceylon  (in  the  year  1880)  and  formed 
several  Branches,  I  organized  a  Buddhist  Division  of  the  Society, 
to  inclndo   all    Buddhist    Branches   that  might  bo   formed    in   any 
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part  of  tbe  world.  What  I  now  offer  yoa  is  to  organize  sach  Branches 
throughout  Japan,  and  to  register  them,  along  with  our  Buddhist 
Branches  in  Ceylon,  Burma  and  Singapore,  in  the  "Buddhist Division;" 
so  that  you  may  all  be  working  together  for  the  common  object  of 
promoting  the  interests  of  Buddhism.  This  will  be  an  easy  thing  to  do. 
You  have  already  many  such  Societies,  each  trying  to  do  something, 
but  none  able  to  effect  as  much  as  you  could  by  uniting  your  forces 
with  each  other  and  with  the  sister  societies  in  foreign  countries.  It 
would  cost  you  a  great  deal  of  money  and  years  of  labour  to  establish 
foreign  agencies  like  ours,  but  I  offer  yon  the  chance  of  having  these 
agencies  ready-made,  withoat  your  being  put  to  any  preliminary 
expenses.  And,  since  our  Buddhist  Division  has  been  working  for 
Buddhism  without  you,  for  the  past  ten  years,  I  doubt  if  you  could  find 
more  trastworfchy  or  zealous  co-operators.  The  people  of  Ceylon  are 
too  poor  and  too  few  in  number  (only  some  2  millions  of  Buddhists)  to 
undertake  any  such  large  scheme  as  I  propose,  but  you  and  they 
together  could  do  it  successfully.  If  you  ask  how  we  should  organize 
our  forces,  I  point  you  to  our  great  enemy,  Christianity,  and  bid 
you  look  at  their  large  and  wealthy  Bible,  Tract,  Sunday  School,  and 
Missionary  Societies — the  tremendous  agencies  they  support  to  keep 
alive  and  spread  their  religion.  We  must  form  similar  societies,  and 
make  our  most  practical  and  honest  meu  of  business  their  managers. 
Nothing  can  be  done  without  money.  The  Christians  spend  millions 
to  destroy  Buddhism  ;  we  must  spend  to  defend  and  propagate  it.  We 
must  not  wait  for  some  few  rich  men  to  give  the  capital :  we  must 
call  upon  the  whole  nation.  The  millions  spent  for  the  Missionaries 
are  mainly  contributed  by  poor  people  and  their  children  :  yes,  their 
children,  I  say,  for  they  teach  their  children  to  deny  themselves  sweets 
and  toys  and  give  the  money  to  convert  you  to  Christianity.  Is  not  that 
a  proof  of  their  interest  in  the  spread  of  their  religion  ?  What  are  yoa 
doing  to  compare  with  it  ?  Where  are  your  monster  Buddhist  Publica- 
tion Societies,  your  Foreign  Mission  Societies,  your  Missionaries  in 
foreign  lands  P  I  travel  much,  but  have  not  heard  of  them  in 
any  country  of  Europe  or  America.  There  are  many  Christian  schools 
and  churches  in  Japan,  but  is  there  a  Japanese  Buddhist  school  or 
temple  in  London,  or  Paris,  or  Yienna,  or  New  York  ?  If  not,  why  not  ? 
You  know  as  well  as  I  that  our  religion  is  better  than  Christianity, 
and  that  it  would  be  a  blessed  thing  if  the  people  of  Christendom  were  to 
adopt  it :  why,  then,  have  you  not  given  them  the  chance  P  You  are 
tbe  watchmen  at  the  gates  of  our  religion,  O  chief  priests ;  why  do  you 
slumber  when  the  enemy  is  trying  to  undermine  its  walls  ?  Yet,  though 
you  neglect  your  duty.  Buddhism  is  rapidly  spreading  in  Christian 
countries  from  several  causes.  First  of  all  its  intrinsic  merit,  then  its 
scientific  character,  its  spirit  of  love  and  kindness,  its  embodiment  of 
the  idea  of  justice,  its  logical  self -consistency.  Then,  the  touching 
sweetness  of  the  story  of  the  life  of  Sakhya  Muni,  which  has  touched 
the  hearts  of  multitudes  of  Christians,  as  recounted  in  poem  and  story. 
There  is  one  book,  called  <*  The  Light  of  Asia,"  a  poem  by  Sir  Edwin 
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Arnold,  oi  which  several^  ha ndred  thousand  copies  have  been  sold,  and 
which  has  done  more  for  Buddhism  than  any  other  agency.  Then 
there  are  and  have  been  great  authors  and  philologists  like  Prof.  Max 
MuUer,  Messrs.  Burnouf,  De  Rosny,  St.  Hilaire,  Rhys  Davids,  Beal, 
Fansbdll,  Bigandet,  and  others,  who  have  written  about  the  Lord  Buddha 
in  the  most  sympathetic  terms.  And  among  the  agencies  to  be  noticed 
is  the  Theosophical  Society,  of  which  I  am  President.  The  *'  Buddhist 
Catechism, "  which  I  compiled  for  the  Sinhalese  Buddhists  eight  years 
ago,  has  already  been  published  iu  fifteen  different  languages.  A  great 
authority  told  me  recently  in  Paris  that  there  were  not  less  than 
12,000  professed  Buddhists  in  France  alone,  and  in  America  I  am  sure 
there  must  be  at  least  50,000.  The  auspicious  day  has  come  for  us 
to  put  forth  our  united  efforts.  If  I  can  persuade  you  to  join  hands 
with  your  brothers  in  Ceylou  and  elsewhere,  I  shall  think  I  am  seeing 
the  dawn  of  a  more  glorious  day  for  Buddhism.  Venerable  Sirs, 
hearken  to  the  words  of  your  ignorant  yet  sincere  American  co-religionist. 
Be  up  and  doing.  When  the  battle  is  set,  the  hero's  place  is  at  the 
front :  which  of  you  shall  I  see  acting  the  hero  in  this  desperate  struggle 
between  truth  and  superstition,  between  Buddhism  and  its  opponents." 
To  put  everything  on  a  practical  footing  I  suggested  the  formation  of 
a  General  Committee  of  Baddhist  affairs,  to  comprise  representatives  of 
all  their  sects,  and  to  act  for  the  general  interest  of  Buddhism,  not  for 
any  one  sect  or  subdivision.  This  plan  I  urged  upon  them  very  strenu- 
ously. I  added  that  I  positively  refused  to  make  the  tour  in  Japan 
unless  I  could  do  it  under  their  conjoint  auspices,  for  otherwise  my 
appeals  would  be  taken  as  though  made  on  behalf  of  the  one  sect  having 
the  tour  in  charge,  and  their  influence  minimised.  I  warned  them  that 
the  Christian  missionaries  were  vigilant  and  zealous  and  would  spare  no 
effort  to  throw  discredit  upon  my  mission,  not  even  the  employment  of 
calumny  and  falsehood,  as  they  had  done  in  Ceylon  and  in  India  since 
we  first  began  our  labors  there.  Finally,  I  gave  notice  that  unless  they 
did  form  such  a  Joint  Committee  I  would  take  the  next  steamer  back  to 
my  place  of  departure.  Dharmapala,  being  somewhat  better  that  day, 
was  carried  to  the  meeting  in  a  chair  and  sat  through  the  session.  I 
am  not  sure,  now  that  I  come  to  look  back  at  it,  but  that  those  venerable 
pontiffs,  spiritual  teachers  of  39  million  Japanese  and  incumbents  of 
about  70,000  temples,  must  have  thought  me  as  dictatorial  a  fellow  as 
my  countryman,  Commodore  Perry.  It  doesn't  matter  now,  since  my 
terms  were  accepted ;  the  Joint  Committee,  since  known  as  the  Indo* 
Busseki-Kofuku-Kwai — I  think  that  is  the  title — was  formed,  the 
preliminary  outlay  of  the  Young  Men's  Committee  was  refunded  to  them, 
and  thenceforth  my  programme  was  laid  out  by  the  Committee  so  as  to 
take  me  to  every  important  Buddhist  centre  throughout  the  empire,  and 
to  have  me  become  the  guest  of  each  of  the  sects  and  give  my  lectures 
at  selected  temples  of  each.  In  the  cause  of  the  tour  a  group  photo- 
graph was  taken  of  the  members  of  the  Managing  Committee,  myself 
and  Mr.  Matsumura,  and  may  be  seen  by  visitors  to  our  Adyar  Head* 
qaatt«KS. 
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The  20trh  February  ifl  noted  in  mj  Diary  as  a  quiet  day*  a  rest 
after  the  Bti£E  work  of  the  council.  I  consented  to  visit  Yokohama  on 
receipt  of  telegraphic  advices  that  all  was  ready  for  us.  I  had  many 
visitors  on  that  and  the  three  snoceeding  days,  bat  the  pleasure  was 
marred  by  the  sight  of  the  sufferings  of  Dharmapaia,  who  was  in 
almost  constant  agony.  I  foond  time  for  a  visit  to  a  new  silk-spinning 
mill,  the  machinery  for  which  was  being  set  up  by  a  representative  of 
the  firm  of  Birmingham  maoufacturers.  He  called  my  attention  to  the 
super-excellence  of  the  plant  which  was  the  best  that  money  conld 
buy— the  finest,  he  assured  me  he  had  ever  installed  in  the  course  of 
his  twenty  tears'  connection  with  the  business.  It  struck  ns  both  that 
if  the  J&panese  practiced  the  same  wise  foresight  in  all  their  com* 
inencements  of  manufacturing  enterprises  they  would  become  most 
formidable  competitors  in  the  marts  of  the  world's  commerce.  We 
have  seen,  during  the  succeeding  ten  years  how  safe  was  our  prog- 
nostic. 

On  the  24th  I  went  to  Otsu  and  lectured  in  a  great  hall  at  the 
border  of  the  Lake  Biwa*  A  group  of  Christians  were  in  the  audience 
at  first,  but  when  they  heard  me  expounding  the  beauties  of  Buddha 
Dharma  they  all  left,  poor  things !  Lake  Biwa  is  one  of  the  prettiest 
in  the  world,  its  waters  glassy-smooth,  its  snowy  mountains  and  its 
hills  clad  in  piney  woods  going  to  make  up  a  charming  picture.  There 
is  a  legend  ihat  in  a  dreadful  earth-convulsion  in  286  B.  0.,  this  lake 
was  hollowed  out  in  a  single  night,  while  simultaneously  Fuji  San,  the 
peerless  conical,  snow-capped  mountain,  two  hundred  miles  away,  shot 
upio  its  height  of  12,000  feet  above  high-water  level,  with  a  crater 
500  feet  deep.  Standing  on  the  slope  before  Mee-de-ra  temple,  with 
the  panorama  spread  out  before  us,  it  was  interesting  to  hear  the 
folk-legends  of  gods  and  heroes  who  frequented  the  locality,  and  the 
valiant  deeds  they  performed.  At  the  same  time  I  brought  the  minds 
of  the  party  of  friends  around  me  to  the  paramount  subject  of  my  mis- 
sion. Looking  down  upon  Otsu  from  a  tea-kiosk  that  stood  at  the 
brow  of  a  spur  of  the  bill  and  pointing  to  the  great  cluster  of  houses,  I 
asked  how  many  Buddhists  the  Lord  Buddha  would  find  there  if  he 
should  be  standing  beside  us.  Why,  so-and-so  many  thousand,  they 
replied^  mentioning  approximately  the  population  of  the  place.  I  don't 
mean  that,  I  said,  but  how  many  out  of  those  thousands  would  he  call 
real  Buddhists,  the  practitioners  of  his  Five  Precepts*  Oh  !  hardly  any, 
they  said.  Well,  I  rejoined,  let  as  try  and  increase  the  number  by  our 
good  advice,  but  chiefiy  by  our  example.  They  took  it  very  good- 
naturedly,  and,  in  fact,  I  always  found  them  ready  to  laugh  whenever 
a  point  was  made  against  themselves :  so  sweet-tempered  are  they,  they 
bore  no  malice  when  convinced  of  the  friendliness  and  good- will  of 
their  visitor. 

One  legend  of  the  Lake  deals  with  the  slaughter  of  a  monstroBs 
serpent  which  ravaged  the  whole  eonntr^side.  Ke  man  bad  Ifae  eMiag« 
to  attack  it  until  the  Queen  of  the  watery  kingdom^  taking  pilgp  vpm 
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Bianlandy  aaanTiMd  the  farm  of  a  beaatifal  lady  ot  ihe  JapaneflO  Court, 
and  appealad  to  Bea-EiBi,  the  h«ro  demigod  to  exhibit  ftis  snperhamaii 
povtnK  Thereupoit,  the  Japanese ^S4.  .George  bent  hig  strong  bow 
and  sped  aahafi  so  truly  that  it  pevoed  the  Bsonster's  brain  and  effeota- 
ally  fiilenoed  him,  I  purchased  for  a  trifliag  sum  a  pioture  depiotiug 
the  interesting  event. 

On  the  next  day  1  went  to  see  Dharmapala  at  the  Hospital  and 
found  him  a  little  better.  The  rest  of  my  time  was  taken  up  with  visitors. 
The  first  application  for  a  Charter  for  a  T.  8.  Branch,  was  received  this 
day.    On  the  26th,  I  went  to  Kob6,  where  I  was  put  up  by  Mr.  T.  Walsh, 
a  paper-mill  owner.     He  called  with  me  on  Mr.  Jerningham,  the  United 
States  Consul.    The  next  day,  with   my  committeemen,  I  sailed  for 
Yokohama  in  an  excellent  Japanese  steamer  and  arrived  there  on  the  28th 
at  6  P.M.,  after  a  sail  through  the  Inland  Sea  and  having  had  a  grand 
view  of  Fujiama,  or  Fuji«San.    The  slopes  are  so  gradual  as  to  deceive 
the  eye  as  to  its  height  and  make  it  seem  much  lower  than  it  is.   Bepre- 
sentatives  of  the  General  Committee  met  me  on  arrival  and    escorted 
me  to    the    Orand  Hotel,  where  I  found  myself  very  oomfcMrtable.   Mr. 
James  Troup,  H.  B.  M.  Consul,  the  well-known  writer  on  Northern  Bud* 
dhism,  and  I,  exchanged  visits  and  had  much  agreeable  conversation,  and 
our  party  left  for  Tokio  (Yeddo),  the  Capitol,  by  the  4  p.m.  train.  A  vast 
crowd  swarmed  about  the  station  to  greet  me,  and  I  ceuld  not  doubt  my 
being  welcome.     Nor  could  the  Committee.    In  the  evening  Mr.  Bunyin 
Nanjio  called  with  Mr.   Akamatsu,  another  Cambridge  man  of  great 
intelleotaal  powers  and  high  culture,  who  has  been  advanced  to  a  post  of 
great  responsibility  in  the  Western  Hongwanji,  and  a  most  delightful 
conversationist  he  ip.     Other  important  personages  called.     The  next 
day  I  paid  my  respects  to  Mr.  Hubbard,  the  American  Minister  Pleni- 
potentiary, and  H.   E.   Marquis  Aoki,   Under  Secretary  of  State  for 
Foreign  Affairs,  to  whom  I  had  a  letter  of  introduction.    The  Committee 
took  me  to  see  the  tombs  of  two  former  Shoguns,   where  were  saperb 
carvings  in  wood,  lacquered  panels  and  other  ornamentations,     I  was 
told  that  a  Shogun  is   interred  in   a  nest   of  seven   coffins,  but  nobody 
knew  why.  Can  it  typif  7  the  seven-fold  constitutiofi  of  man  P     Near  one 
tomb  was  the  great  war  drum  of  the  dead  sovereign,  which  was  formerly 
beaten  at  the  head  of  his  conquering  army.  The  temptation  to  give  them 
a  surprise  was  so  strong  that  I  seized  the  beater  and  crashed  out  a  booming 
note  on  the  gigantic  dram.  "  There,"  I  cried,  *'  I  summon  you  in  the  name 
of  this  Shogun,   to  the  battle  of  your  ancestral  religion    against  the 
hostile   force  that  would  overthrow  it,**  the  next  moment  asking  them 
to  pardon  me  if  I  had  been  guilty  of  any  breach  of  good  manners  ;  but 
they  protested  that  I  had  done   no   more    than  my  duty  in  reminding 
them  of  the  obligation  resting  upon  them  to  be  active  for  their    faith 
arid  that  they  would  make  good  use  cf  the  incident  with  the  public. 

On  the  3rd  March  I  was  tuvited  to  address  a  large  gathering  of 
the  most  important  priests  of  the  Capital  and  environs  and  did  so, 
showing  them,  with  all  the  earnestness  at  my  command,  where  their 
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duty  lay  and  how  closely  it  was  associated  with  their  best  interests.  As 
I  had  done  in  Ceylon,  so  here  I  showed  them  that  if  they  were  only  a 
little  wise  they  would  use  every  possible  exertion  to  keep  alive  in  the 
rising  generation  the  religious  spirit  which  would  make  them  when 
adults,  the  willing  supporters  of  the  temple  and  priests  which  their 
forefathers  had  been  and  their  parents  now  were  ;  for  if  this  was 
suffered  to  die  out,  the  temples  must  crumble  and  the  monks  die 
off  for  lack  of  sustenance  :  for  myself,  I  told  them,  I  asked  nothing, 
not  the  smallest  recompense.  I  stood  there  as  a  mouthpiece  only, 
of  the  Founder  of  our  religion,  calling  them  to  arouse  and  work  before 
it  was  too  late  to  ward  off  disaster.  This  was  my  key-note  throughout 
the  tour  and,  as  will  be  seen  later  on,  it  was  effective. 

On  the  4>th  March  I  paid  a  ceremonial  visit  to  the  Chief  Priest  of 
the  Eastern  Hongwanji,  Otani  Koson  San,  a  noble  by  birth,  of  the  rank  of 
Marquis  underthe  new  system.  I  found  him  a  dignified,  courtly  man  who 
seemed  to  wish  well  to  my  mission  and  promised  all  needed  help.  Thence 
to  the  American  Embassy  and,  later,  Messrs.  Nanjio,  Akamatsu  and  I 
had  a  long  conference  about  Buddhistic  affairs. 

In  the  evening,  with  Marquis  Otani  and  Mr.  Akamatsu,  I  attended  a 
party  at  the  house  of  Viscount  Sannomiya,  Imperial  Chamberlain,  whose 
wife  is  a  German  Lady-in- Waiting  of  H.  I.M.  the  Empress.   As  this  was 
my  first  party  in  Japan  and  I  had  been  seeing  all  sorts  of  high  officials 
in  the  national  dress,  I  did  not  know  what  to  wear   and  asked  Mr.  Aka- 
matsu  and   an   American  gentleman   for   advice.     Both   said  it  didn't 
matter,  I  might  wear  the  frock-coat  I  then  had   on.    I  was  afraid  to  ex- 
pose myself  to  catching  a  pneumonia  by  donning  our   Western  evening 
dress,  but  remembering  the  old  rule  of  Hoyle,  "  When  in  doubt  take  the 
Trick,*'   I   thought  it   would  be   the   wiser  plan    to    conform    to   our 
established  usage.  Well  was  it   that  I  did.    On  arrival  at  the  house,  the 
host   and   other  gentlemen  met  us  at  the  door,  some  in  our  evening  cos- 
tume, some  in  Western  military  dress,  all  wearing  orders.  On  ascending  to 
the  drawing-rooms  I  saw  the  whole  company    similarly   clad,  the  ladies 
in  the  latest  Parisian  fashions.  Fancy  how  I  felt  at  the  thought  of  what 
T  should  have  looked  like  but  for  my  instinctive  precaution  !  I  cannot  say 
that  I  was  pleased  with  the  sight  of  all  those  Orientals  doffing  their  own 
picturesque  apparel,  which  suits  them  so  well,  for  our  European   dress 
which  suits  us,  but  decidedly  does  not  an  Asiatic.   But  it  was  a  com  fort  to 
find,  when  I  called  on  these  personages  at  their  houses,  that  almost  invari- 
ably they  wear  their  national  dress,   and    put  on  the  other  in  public  as 
the  Imperial  regulations  prescribe.  The  party  at  Mr.  Sannomiya's  was  in 
every  respect  like  one  of  our  own,  even  to   the  dancing,   in    which  Japa- 
nese gentlemen,  and  sometimes  even  ladies,  indnlged.      What  struck  me 
forcibly,    after    so    many    yeai's   of    India   and    other     Eastern   coun- 
tries, was   the  tone   of  respect   and   equality   in    the    intercourse  be- 
tween   the     natives   and   the   foreign   residents.    There     was  a  total 
absence  of  that  cringing  and  self-suppression,   on   the   one  part,   and 
supercilious    patronage,   on   the    other,     which    are  so  galling   to  a 
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lover  of  Asiatios  and  their  coantries.  I  can  hardly  express  my 
delight  in  regard  to  this  dnring  my  whole  visit  in  Japan,  Among 
Mme*  Sannomiya's  gnests  were  Royal  Princes  and  Princesses  and  lesser 
nobles  of  all  ranks.  I  also  made  the  acquaintance  of  Prof.  Fenolosa,  of 
Boston,  n.S*A.,  Director  of  the  School  of  Fine  Arts,  his  wife,  and  a  friend, 
Dr.  W.  S.  Bigelow,  all  three  charming  people,  with  whom  I  was  fortanate 
enoDgh  to  form  most  friendly  relations.  With  Fenolosa  I  called,  the 
next  day,  on  an  old  army  comrade  of  mine,  Brig.-Gen.  0.  W*  Legendre, 
of  the  Fifty-first  New  York  Regiment,  of  the  Barnside  Expedition  to 
North  Carolina,  with  whom  I  passed  through  several  battles,  at  one  of 
which — ^Newbern — I  saw  him  desperately  wounded.  Of  coarse,  we 
were  delighted  to  meet  again,  after  26  years,  in  this  remote  corner  of 
the  world,  and  to  talk  over  old  times.  At  the  Tokyo  Club,  where  I 
was  made  an  Honorary  Member,  I  became  acquainted  with  many  of  the 
most  influential  and  cultured  men  of  the  day,  among  them  Captain 
Brinckley,  R.A.,  retired,  Editor  of  tho  Japan  Mail,  Dr.  Edward  Divers, 
Professor  of  Chemistry  at  the  University,  Professor  Milne,  the  Seis- 
mologist of  world-wide  fame,  Captain  J.  M.  James,  of  the  Japanese 
Naval  Department,  Hon.  Mi\  Satow,  Dr.  Baelz,  Mr.  Basil,  Hon.  Cham- 
berlain, Hon.  Sec,  Asiatic  Society  of  Japan,  and  others.  From  one  and 
all  I  received  only  the  greatest  courtesy. 

At  3  P.M.,  on  the  6th  March  I  lectured  in  Rin-sho-in  temple  to  an 
"educated"  audience,  without  an  interpreter,  and  then  made  call ^, 
The  next  day  the  lecture  was  in  Zo-jo-ji  temple,  to  junior  priests,  on 
their  duty,  and  I  spoke  as  plainly  as  the  occasion  demanded.  I  dined  at 
the  same  temple  and  viewed  a  collection  of  paintings  of  alleged  Rahans 
(Arahats,  Rahats,  Munis,  Mahatmas),  the  originals  of  which  I  should 
Dever  have  taken  for  spirituilly  advanced  persons  if  I  had  casually  met 
them.  In  fact,  I  told  the  friendly  monks  who  were  conducting  me 
abont,  that  if  they  had  ever  seen  the  sublime  faces  of  real  Rahans  they 
woald  wish  to  burn  these  travesties.  That  same  evening  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  a  performance  by  a  noted  Japanese  conjurer.  He 
was  dressed  in  a  European  walking  suit,  his  black  frock-coat  buttoned 
up  high,  and  wore  a  small  gold  cross  !  This,  it  was  explained  to  me, 
did  not  signify  that  he  was  a  Christian,  which  he  was  not,  but  onlv 
that  he  could  work  miracles — the  cross  being  associated  by  popular 
rumour  with  miracle-working: !  He  marched  in  in  a  short  procession  from 
a  door  at  the  side  of  the  hall,  preceded  by  a  dramraer  and  a  flute-player 
and  followed  by  his  assistants,  male  and  female,  in  native  drcsf;. 
Among  the  striking  teats  that  he  did  was  to  make  a  jet  of  water  spirt 
out  of  a  closed  fan,  and  another  from  the  top  of  a  man's  head,  while  a 
jet  of  fire  leaped  from  the  same  fan  the  next  moment.  A  girl  lying  on 
a  wooden  bench  was  apparently  transfixed  by  the  blade  of  a  sword,  and 
another  suspended  by  thnngs  at  the  wrists  and  ankles  to  a  large  wooden 
cross,  was  pierced  tluou^'li  the  body  at  the  point  of  the  heart  by  a  lance, 
and  a  torrent  of  blood  poured  from  the  wound.  As,  however,  both 
damsels  were  presently  walking  about  again  as  though  nothing  unusual 
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had  happened,  I  inferred  that  that  was  the  real  fact  and  ikat  I  »nd  the 
rest  of  the  audience  had  been  simply  befooled. 

At  2  P.M.,  on  the  8th  I  lectured  at  Uigashi  Hongwanjt  to  a  veiy 
large  concourse  of  priests.  On  the  next  day  my  lecture  was  at  the 
Uuiyersity,  before  the  Educational  Society  of  Japan,  which  counts  the 
Princes  of  the  Blood  and  most  of  tbf)  great  men  of  the  country  among 
its  members.  I  was  told  that  no  less  a  personage  than  H.  I.  M.  the 
Emperor  was  present  incognito.  I  was  vexed  to  hear  from  Gapt. 
Brinckley,  at  the  close,  that  my  interpreter  had  mistranslated  a  sentence 
of  mine  so  as  to  give  it  a  political  sense  which,  of  course,  was  farthest 
from  my  thougbts. 

A  lecture  to  the  general  public  followed  the  next  day^  and  another 
on  the  11th,  both  audiences  hage  and  enthusiastic,  and  all  the  Mis- 
sionaries at  the  second  one,  taking  notes.  Much  good  did  it  do  them  ! 
On  that  same  evening  I  attended  a  grand  ball  given  by  the  merchants 
of  Tokyo  to  the  Imperial  Princes.  I  was  introduced  to  the  Prime 
Minister,  General  Count  Kuroda,  the  Vice  Ministers  of  the  Treasury  and 
of  Communications,  the  Chief  Judge  of  Kioto,^  and  many  other  important 
personages,  Japanese  and  foreign. 

On  the  12th  I  lectured  at  Shinagawa,  in  Kon.o-Kong  temple  ;  on 
the  next  day  at  Den-zu-een,  a  temple  of  the  Jo- do  sect,  and  paid  my 
respects  to  H,  E.  Baron  Takasaki,  Governor  of  Tokyo,  and  a  most 
affable  gentleman.  We  had  a  long  discussion  about  religious  and  edu- 
cational matters.  I  also  visited  the  Crematorium,  *'  Nippori,'*  and  was 
greatly  interested  in  all  the  arrangements,  most  of  which  are  well  worth 
copying.  The  building  and  furnaces  are  of  brick,  the  latter  lined  with 
fire-bricks  and  having  raised  floors  of  iron,  which  pull  out  and  ran  in 
for  the  removal  of  the  ashes  and  introduction  of  new  corpses.  The  cost 
of  cremating  a  body  is  only  28  cents  (about  12  annas)  and  the  time 
required  three  hoars.  Tasteful  glazed  earthenware  vases  for  holding  the 
ashes  and  nnconsumed  portion.<t  of  boae  are  available,  at  the  trifling  cost 
of  30,  12  and  10  cents,  respectively,  for  first,  second  and  "  third"  quali- 
ties. The  charges  for  cremation  are  $7,  $2*50,  and  ?1'30  (the  dollar  is 
now  worth  about  BrS«  3)  according  to  the  **  class  "  of  crenaation.  In 
point  of  fact  there  is  no  difference  whatever  between  the  quality  or 
quantity  of  fuel  used  nor  in  any  other  detiil  ;  it  is  simply  a  question  of 
family  pride.  The  establishment  belongs  to  a  private  corporation  with 
a  paid-up  capital  of  $30,000,  and  the  ground  and  buildings  cost  but 
$12,000.  Thirty-one  corpses  may  be  cremated  simultaneously,  in  as 
many  separate  furnaces,  or  cubicles.  The  funeral  ceremonies  are  held 
in  an  adjoining  chamber,  the  body  being  packed  in  a  tub,  in  sitting 
posture,  resting  on  a  trolley  and  covered  with  a  white  sheet.  At  the 
conclusion  of  the  prayers  the  tub  is  rolled  into  the  cremating  chamber 
assigned  to  it,  and  in  due  course  the  waiting  relatives  receive  the  ashes 
and  take  them  away  for  disposal  according  to  fixed  custom, 

H.  S.  Olcott. 
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ETHERIC  WAVES. 

IV.— The  Powers  of  the  Future. 

[Concluded  from  p.  404]. 

tN  all  times  there  have  been  traditions  and  tales  of  the  abnonnal 
1  powers  said  to  have  been  exliibited  by  some  individuals  ;  and  as 
these  stories  and  legends  are  of  a  most  persistent  character,  they 
cannot  be  wholly  without  solid  foundation.  In  the  pages  of  the 
novelist,  as  well  as  in  the  more  sober  writinfj^  of  those  who  record 
the  doings  of  past  times,  we  read  how  people  have  resorted  to  so-called 
witches  and  wizards  to  gain  information  as  to  distant  scenes  and 
events,  or  the  contemporary  doings  of  absent  persons.  8uch  are  the 
endless  instances  on  record  of  the  performances  by  means  of  the  Magic 
Mirror,  which  also  iigures  so  largely  in  the  pages  of  the  story-teller  • 
— where  persons  are  said  to  have  watched  the  whole  course  of  a  train 
of  events  or  actions  in  a  glass  of  water  or  a  globe  or  crystal.  More 
stntnge,  bnt  quite  as  many,  are  the  cases  of  vivid  dreams,  where  the 
dreamer  has  been  made  the  witness  of  scenes  which  took  place 
thouBands  of  miles  away ;  and  thus,  in  some  tragedy  in  a  foreign  land, 
has  been  made  the  percipient  of  the  cries  of  the  victims,  the  rattle  of 
musketry,  and  the  seeming  eye* witness  of  all  the  horrors  of  the 
moment,  with  a  realism  nothing  short  of  waking  experiences — if  not, 
indeed,  far  more  intense,  t 

Again,  there  are  the  oases  of  *'  second  sight,  "  now  and  in  former 
days,  and  the  doings  of  psychometers ;  and  in  these,  whole  scenes  and 
sonnds  from  the  past,  or  relating  to  the  future,  have  been  witnessed  ; 
yet  in  snch  instances  there  is  no  sort  of  apparatus  used,  unless  the 
brain  can  foa  counted  as  such — if  it  has  anything  to  do  with  the  matter. 
However  that  may  be,  such  persons  who  exercise  these  powers  appear 
io  have  an  ability  to  oogniee  the  minute  vibrations  of  nature's  finer 
foroes  and  impressions,  such  as  are  not  perceptible  to  those  less  sensi- 
tive, or  more  immersed  in  the  grosser  manifestations  of  matter ;  and 
this  ia  what  Occultists  claim  in  regard  to  such  powers. 

Poets  have  fabled  how,  by  means  of  an  exquisite  sympathy,  two 
persons  at  a  distance  from  each  other  have  been  able  to  hold  a  sort  of 
telegraphic  communication  with  each  other,  through  the  aid  of  letters 
pricked  upon  the  skin  of  each — the  one  feeling  the  impress  when  the 
other  made  it — and  many  similar  stories  and  inventions ;  but  though 
these  may  be  the  merest  fables,  yet  they  cover,  as  fable  so  often  does, 
an  actual  and  accomplished  fact.  For  among  the  nations  of  tlie  East  it 
has  been  noticed  that  there  is  some  mysterious  means  of  communication, 

•  Vide  Scott's  story,  **  My  Aunt  Margaret's  Mirror." 

t  An  actual  instance  occurred  in  England  during  the  Indian  Mutiny,  of  which 
I  have  first-hand  evidence. 
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one  with  another,  which  has  never  been  nndet*stood  by  the  Western 
scientist,  in  spite  of  all  efforts.  This  seemingly  occnlt  power  is  not  the 
property  of  any  one  nation  or  tribe  ;  for  it  has  been  noticed  to  be  in 
operation  among  the  Arabs,  the  Egyptians,  the  flindns,  and  elsewhere 
in  the  Orient.  Distance  does  not  seem  to  beany  difficulty,  since  sach 
messages  have  been  known  to  be  transmitted  over  hundreds  and  even 
thousands  of  mile — such  as  the  distance  between  Cairo  and  Kfaartoam. 
— and  this  with  a  rapidity  which  seems  nothing  short  of  the  telegraph  in 
speed.  It  is  not  done  by  mere  signalling  from  one  elevated  point  to 
another,  nor  apparently  by  any  signalling  at  all ;  and  whatever  may 
be  the  method,  it  is  one  which  money  will  not  induce  the  natives  to 
disclose ;  but  some  purely  occult  means  which,  probably,  is  only  known 
to  a  very  few.  Not  solid  walls,  nor  rocks  and  mountains,  are  any 
obstruction  whatever  to  this  most  mysterious  method,  which  can  only 
be  ascribed  to  a  highly  trained  mental  effort,  as  to  the  details  of  which 
the  average  scientist  knows  nothing ;  but  it  is  quite  possible  that  the 
Orientals  give  more  attention  to  this  kind  of  mental  training  than  is 
understood  in  the  West,  and  are  therefore  able  to  accomplish  by  such 
means  the  wonders  in  the  way  of  transmitting  messages,  which  are 
attributed  to  them.* 

Such  effort  is  now  thought  to  set  up  wave-motions  in  the  ether  of 
space,  which  are  transmissible  to  any  distance ;  and  when  they  impinge 
upon  a  properly  trained  sensorium,  it  immediately  responds,  and  the 
message  intended  to  be  sent  arises  in  the  mind  of  the  person  so  acted 
upon,  and  is  understood  accordingly,  on  the  instant.  For  there  are  in  the 
human  brain  certain  centres  upon  which  definite  thoughts  will  act  in  a 
peculiar  way  ;  and  excite  them  to  the  perception  of  influences,  sighte, 
sounds,  etc.,  which  are  unusual  in  the  rest  of  the  brain  as  a  whole.-f' 
Possibly  they  respond  to  the  etheric  waves  or  vibrations  set  in 
motion  by  thought,  very  much  as  the  "  coherer  "  of  the  Marconi  System 
does  to  the  similar  waves  set  going  by  the  electric  apparatus  of  the 
sending  station ;  and  like  it  and  the  coherer,  they  set  in  motion  the 
rest  of  the  brain-machinery  which  translates  the  messi^^e  into  terms  of 
the  usual  understanding,  as  the  receiving  instrument  does  in  traiie* 
lating  the  Marconi  vibrations  into  the  letters  of  the  Morse  oode* 

The  fact  that  mind  can  act  upon  mind,  and  that  the  thoughts 
formulated  by  the  one  can  be  made  to  cause  similar  thoughts  to  arise 
in  the  other,  is  a  fact  proved  by  the  Psychical  Research  Society,  which 
showed  that  one  brain  could  be  made  to  respond  to  another.  And  those 
who  choose  to  look  up  the  evidence  they  collected,  will  find  that  it  is 
all  proved  by  figures  ;  because  they  treated  the  matter  according  to  the 
Law  of  Probabilities,  and  thus  established  the  fact  with  every  appear- 
ance of  certainty.  J  The  waves  set  going  in  these  cased  are  what  are 
commonly  spoken  of  as  '*  brain  waves,"  butperhaps  those  of  the  Marooni 


*  See  •*  Wireless  Telegraphy,**  by  R.  Kerr,  ed.,  1898. 

t  Cf.  S.D.,  III.,  p.  504. 

J  Vide  "  Phantasms  of  the  Living,"  pp.  22-26,  31-33, 114*115. 
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system  are  almost  eqnally  to  be  so  caUed,  becaase  they  are  jnst  as  mach 
prompted  by  brain  action,  tboagb  not  actnally  evolved  in  the  same  way. 
It  may  well  be  asked,  why  are  not  all  brains  eqaally  susceptible  to 
the  waves  which  are  emitted  through  the  influoDce  of  the  one  which 
sends  the  message  ?  And  the  answer  is  very  simple,  as  simple  as  are 
the  conditions  which  govern  the  experiments  of  telepathy.  Only  that 
brain  will  receive  the  impact  of  the  special  etheric  waves  acting,  which 
is  tuned  into  accord  with  the  one  that  emits  them ;  for  it  must  have 
the  proper  qualities,  or  no  effect  will  ensue.  Unless  the  receiving 
brain  is  in  sympathetic  vibration  with  the  one  which  sends  the 
message,  that  cannot  be  received  ;  and  here  the  two  brains  are  in  a 
similar  relation  to  the  two  stations  of  the  Marconi  apparatus*  These 
must  be  in  scientific  "  syntony  '*  or  sympathy,  or  no  effect  would  ensue, 
no  message  could  be  forwarded  from  the  one  to  the  other. 
V.  Communication  with  other  planes. 
All  the  foregoing  applies  to  the  physical  plane  and  our  circumstances 
thereon;  but  man  is  not  alone  confined  to  that  plane — for  he  is 
a  denizen  of  all  planes,  according  to  Theosophical  ideas.  Whether 
upon  the  physical,  the  astral,  the  mental,  or  the  spiritual  (t.e., 
heavenly  or  paradisaical)  planes,  man  has  his  bodies  or  vehicles 
in  each  case,  and  conseqaently  his  means  of  intercommunication 
under  proper  conditions.  But  if  that  be  so,  it  might  reasonably  be  asked 
how  it  is  that  so  few  messages  of  any  kind  are  thought  to  be  received 
from  other  planes  than  this  one  ;  and  such  an  enquiry  is  quite  legitimate  ; 
fckr  it  is  comparatively  easy  to  see  how  such  messages  may  be  transmitted 
from  point  to  point  upon  a  plane  where  all  the  conditions  are  practi- 
cally known,  and  where  we  have  experimental  proof  that  such  means 
of  communication  can  be  established  ;  but  not  so  easy  to  conceive  how 
that  may  be  done  upon  other  planes,  where  perhaps  all  the  conditions 
are  quite  different. 

But  all  the  difiEerence  between  these  planes  or  states  of  being  is  due 
to  the  different  rates  of  vibration — ^to  the  different  wave-lengths  of  the 
matter  appropriate  to  each.  And  therefore,  if  we  can  make  any  sort  of 
instrument  which  is  sensitive  to  those  minute  waves,  we  shall  perceive 
them  and  can  use  them.  So,  just  as  there  are  centres  in  the  brain  which 
oorrespond  to  the  minute  etherio  waves  of  this  present  physical  world, 
and  thus  render  thought-transference  possible  here,  in  like  manner 
there  are  said  to  be  other  similar  centres  in  the  bodies  appropriate  to 
otber  planes,  through  which  it  is  a  thinkable  hypothesis  that  com- 
munications can  be  held  thereon.  It  is  all  a  matter  of  analogy  and 
correspondence. 

There  are,  however,  quite  a  different  set  of  vibrations  which  may 
yet  be  called  into  play,  and  by  means  of  whicb  we  may  enter  into 
distinct  communication  witb  other  planes  than  this  one  ;  because 
through  these  the  impressions  made  upon  a  higher  plane  might  become 
translated  into  those  of  a  lower  one — and  this,  in  addition  to  opeiung  up 
the  possibility  that  communications  may  eventnaDy  he  established  be* 
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tween  discarnaie  beings  aud  those  still  in  the  tiesh  may  also  serve  ie 
show  how  we  have  iu  part  reached  4»  the  knowledge  we  have  of  other 
planes  than  this  one. 

It  has  already  been  noticed  how  all  light  aud  colour* waves  are  of 
different  lengths ;  and  we  know  that  thought  sets  waves  in  motion 
thik)ngh  the  ether  which,  having  a  definite  ienar^h,  must  correspond  to 
oolbnrs  accordingly.  But  thdre  is  a  law  in  optics  which  has  not  yei 
been  noticed  in  the  present  discussion,  and  that  is  the  law  of  comtpU' 
mentary  oolowr^^  by  which  each  colour- wave  of  a  given  length  oorreapoods 
to  another  of  a  different  length.  Thns,  the  waves  which  appear  to 
our  eyes  as  the  colour  greeh,  and  have  a  high  vibratory  rate  and  short 
length,  are  inoKtricably  related  to  those  of  the  coloar  red,  which  is  of 
a  low  vibration  and  longer  waves  ;  and  the  higher  vibration  in  all  thaee 
cases  corresponds  to  an  opposite  coudition  in  the  lower  one,  as  light  and 
darkness.  This  is  much  the  same  as  if  we  were  to  say  that  the  one 
which  has  the  higher  rate  of  vibration  corresponds  to  the  astral  or  eooLO 
higher  plane,  while  that  which  has  the  lower  rate  corresponds  to  the 
physical  world.  Thus,  if  we  take  a  bright  green  object  and  gaze  upon 
it  in  strong  sunlight,  we  see  only  its  gi*een  colour  ;  but  if  we  then 
either  shut  our  eyes,  or  turn  them  upon  something  black  or  dark,  the 
green  object  appears  as  a  ghostly  object  of  a  bright  red  colour  ;  and 
the  same  transformations  happen  if  we  use  a  red  object  in  the  first 
instance^  when  we  see  a  green  one  in  the  second  case.  In  fact,  this  ia 
the  same  throughout  tlie  whole  gamut  of  the  colour  scale. 

Then,  since  the  higher  planes  have  all  higher  vibrations  and 
shorter  waves,  it  follows  that  the  entities  whose  worlds  those  planes 
are,  tnnst  think  in  higher  vibrations — if  their  thoiight*waves  kold 
anything  lite  the  same  relation  to  their  bodily  vehioles  that  oars 
dd ;  and  therefore  their  thoughts  Must  correspond  to  colours  differ- 
ent from  ours.  But  it  seems  equally  clear  that  all  these  thoo^faf- 
oolours  must  eomespond  to  opposite  ones  upon  a  lower  plane  sach  as 
the  physical  world ;  and  that  thei*efore  the  tame  thottght  may  artee  in  the 
deniree  of  a  fhynoal  brain,  and  thekioe  be  translated  into  words, 
wfaiether  written  or  spoken ;  aud  we  think  we  have  originlited  a  brilliant 
jdeia  or  thought^  when  in  point  of  fact  it  may  havo  been  a  refli^x  of  iha 
tJiOsght  of  an  ^entity  from  abother  sphere  of  esdsteaoe^  a  ttna  inspiratton, 
according  to  the  measure  in  which  we  can  translate  it  upon  oar  own 
plane.  Therefore  we  can  in  a  manner  understand  how  there  can  be  a 
literal  thought-transference  between  the  spiritual  worlA  and  the  phjsi- 
teif  and  thus  between  all  the  intermediate  planes* 

So  we  perceive  the  great  value  of  that  practice  which  Sn  all  ajges 
has  been  the  source  of  religious  and  much  other  knowledge,  and  is  known 
as  the  praotice  of  meditation ;  in  which  the  mind,  fixed  upon  the  subject 
upon  which  knowledge  is  sought,  gets  rid  of  all  foreign  vibrations  and 
cross-waves,  in  order  that  it  may  remain  open  only  to  such  influences  as 
may  give  rise  to  the  ideas  wanted.  Thus  does  the  mind  become 
attaned  to  tbose  in;, higher  worlds,  by  a  harmony  which  ocwresponds  to 


that ''ay atony '' sa  eggential  iu  the  Marconi  telegvapb,  and  wUhoat 
ivUoh  all  snoh  efforts  \9ert  fatile.  All  mysiios  in  every  age  have  insist- 
ed apoa  Ihifl  hanaony  between  those  who  seek  the  illnminatioa  of  the 
Spirit,  whether  npon  this  plane  or  any  other ;  and  it  i3  essential. 

As  the  yibrations  of  thooghfc  and  light  oorrespond,  so  it  follows 
that  the  thoughts  can  be  expressed  as  pietares  before  the  mind's  eye,  and 
all  tbonghts  oorrespond  to  panoran^ic  soenes  more  or  less  viyid^  These 
are  not  merely  ideal ;  because  by  the  oorrespondenoe  of  higher  and 
lower  as  expressed  in  complementary  oeloars,  eaoh  thought  correaponds 
to  a  thoHgbt  or  incident  piotorially  expressed  in  the  ether  or  the  astral 
light — the  rapid  waves  of  thought  and  the  slower  wavea  of  colour  and 
form  acting  in  concert  npon  their  respective  planes,  by  that  iaevitahle 
duality  which  is  seen  throoghont  natnre. 

And  there  is  a  pecaliHr  faculty  of  the  brain,  one  which  has  in  some 
cases  (like  that  of  Nicolai,  the  Berlin  bookseller)  become  the  disease 
known  as  ''  optical  illusion  " — whereby  the  vibratory  centres  are 
enabled  not  only  to  raise  up  pictures  before  the  "  mind's  eye  '*  as  it  is 
called,  but  also  to  objecttvise  them  before  the  physical  eye  as  aetual 
scenes ;  and  in  those  somewhat  rare  cases  where  the  sensitiveness  of 
the  mind  to  impress  from  other  planes  exists  coincidently  with  tbid 
faealty,  we  have  sach  phenomena  as  clairvoyance,  second  sight,  and 
psyohometry — the  actual  fiiculties  man  has  instrumental ly  expressed  by 
the  means  ah*eady  detailed.  But  if  the  scale  of  our  thought-* vibrations 
oorresponds  to  that  of  visible  coloar,  so  in  like  manner  do  tha  colour^ 
waves  correspond  to  others  lower  still,  including  the  vibrations  of 
sound;  and  so  it  happens  that  by  a  similar  brain-action  to  that  which 
makes  objective  pictures  to  the  eye,  we  have  occasionally  objective 
sounds  to  the  ear  also)  and  then  we  say  that  the  individual  is  clairaudu 
entf  because  he  can  hear  voices  and  soauda  to  which  all  ordinary  ears 
are  deaf.  Here  also  we  have  the  instrumental  parallel ;  for  it  is  seen  in 
the  case  of  the  microphone,  an  instrument  which  does  for  low  physical 
sounds,  what  the  trained  faculty  can  do  for  those  attributed  to  the 
astral  plane. 

Thus  we  may  perceive  by  what  means  it  is  possible  that  thoughts, 
sights,  and  sounds  are  tiansmissible  from  the  other  planee  or  worlds, 
whether  spiritual,  astral,  or  whatever  we  may  call  them,  to  our  own. 
And  yet  because  none  can  perceive  them  except  those  who  are  specially 
fitted  to  do  so,  they  have  been  scoffingly  denied.  As  well  might  we  deny 
the  possibilities  of  telegraphing  without  wires,  because  the  process 
will  not  act  as  desired  unless  the  stations  are  accurately  in  syn- 
tony  with  each  other.  But  if  we  duly  weigh  all  these  things,  it  may 
become  apparent  to  us  how  all  the  planes  of  the  coamos,  all  the  worlds, 
ace  interchained  and  bound  up  with  eajch  other,  from  the  highest  to  the 
lowest,  and  from  the  most  rapid  vibratiion  down  to  the  slowest  move- 
ment^ Eaoh  acts  by  sympathy  and  correspondence  upon  the  next  lower, 
only  that  we  have  not  yet  establiahed  the  means  of  showing  this  by  the 
incontrovertible  logic  of  daily  practice — but  doubtless  that     will  como. 
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The  planeB  of  nature  may  be  illastrated  by  a  clock  which  has  been 
wound  up,  bufc  from  which,  for  the  experiment,  the  balance-wheel  bag 
been  removed ;  for  in  tbat  we  see  the  rapid  wbirling  of  the  amaller 
wheels,  which  correspond  to  the  slower  movements  of  tbe  larger  ones ; 
nntil,  when  at  last  we  reach  the  one  which  is  attached  to  the  driving 
power,  it  moves  the  slowest  of  all.  And  this  last  wheel  is  like  our 
own  physical  world  ;  while  the  others  will  correspond  in  their  order  to 
the  astral,  the  mental,  and  tbe  spiritual  worlds  or  planes,  the  increas- 
ing rapidity  of  the  wheels  corresponding  to  the  increasing  rate  of  vibra- 
tion as  we  ascend  through  the  planes  ;  and  yet  all  are  bound  up  together 
and  all  move  in  harmonions  accord^  for  otherwise  there  would  be  no 
motion  at  all.  Only  we  must  remember  that  as  we  are  looking  at 
things  from  the  physical  plane,  so  we  attribute  all  the  motions  to  the 
slowest  wheel  of  our  cosmic  clock;  whereas  there  would  never  have 
been  any  world  at  all  except  there  had  in  the  first  instance  been  the 
higbest  of  all  the  planes,  the  most  rapid  of  all  the  wheels. 

If  mankind  will  set  to  work  to  refine  and  perfect  their  own'mental 
and  spiritual  faculties,  as  they  have  done  and  are  doing  with  their 
physical  apparatus,  they  will,  as  this  process  proceeds,  find  tbemselves 
coming  more  and  more  into  touch  with  higher  and  higher  planes  ;  nntil 
in  the  sequel  they  will  reach  the  power  of  communicating  with  all  the 
planes  of  the  cosmos,  and  living  in  all  planes  at  once.  Then  they  will 
know  the  true  use  and  meaning  of  all  the  forces  of  nature,  the  true 
application  of  every  vibratory  force,  as  now  they  are  only  just  beginning 
to  understand  the  nature  and  use  of  etheric  waves. 

Samuel  Stuart. 


CARL  DU  PREL 

ON  the  5th  of  August,  1899,  died  at  Heiligenkreuz,  near  Hallein 
Tirol,  Baron  Carl  du  Prel,  Ph.  D.,  one  of  the  most  indefatigable 
pioneers  of  modern  German  occultism.  He  left  this  life  to  exchange  it 
for  another  mode  of  existence  to  which  he  had  looked  forward  for  many 
years  with  a  philosophical  peace. 

"  Death,  Bejond,  and  the  Life  Beyond  '*— this  was  the  title  he  gave 
to  his  last  work,  written  at  the  end  of  the  year  1898.  He  had  scarcely 
finished  this  book,  when  signs  of  disease  showed  themselves  in  this 
untiring  worker,  whom  strain  of  labour  had  made  old  before  his  time ; 
and  he  clearly  knew  that  he  himself  now  stood  before  the  gates  of  this 
"  Beyond  "  which  soon  would  be  opened  to  him. 

It  was  his  endeavour  during  the  last  fifteen  years  of  his  busy  exist- 
ence,  to  prove  the  continuance  of  the  human  soul  in  this  "  Beyond." 
Now  he  has  reached  this  condition,  the  reality  of  which  he  fought  and 
straggled  for  yesrs  to  prove  to  a  generation,  incredulous,  critical  and 
ironical  towards  every  metaphysical  belief. 

To  be  sure  this  struggle   has    not  been  lost.     Whosoever,  this  last 
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Spring)  veftd  the  German  occalt  reviews  as  well  as  the  foreign  papers, 
when  tke  deoeesed  eelebrated  his  60fch  birthday,  may  have  observed 
bow  mich  deep  admnration  and  real  veneration  was  expressed  every- 
where.  Greai  in  the  nnmber  of  those  who  considered  the  late  philoso^ 
pber  as  their  gnide  and  master,  especially  in  the  German-speaking 
ooontries.  Wherever  the  study  of  occnltism  has  freed  mankind  from  the 
bonds  and  limits  of  narrow  ontward  perception  and  led  it  spiritnally 
into  the  intellectnal,  or  as  Du  Prel  has  it,  transcendental  world,  every- 
where, in  Germany  as  well  as  abroad,  among  the  students  of  Psychology 
in  Great  Britain  as  well  as  with  the  Spiritualists  in  North-America 
and  the  Theosophical  Occultists  in  India,  the  name  of  our  German 
explorer  and  thinker  will  be  honoured  and  admired,  and  therefore  the 
news  of  his  decease  be  universally  regretted.  When,  some  months  ago, 
his  60th  birthday  was  celebrated,  much  was  said  and  printed  about  his 
productive  literary  activity.  We  therefore  abstain  fi'om  a  repetition  of 
our  philosopher's  literary  development.  It  is  well  known  that  he  did 
not  start  his  literary  career  as  an  occultist  but  as  a  Darwinist. 
One  of  his  first  works — the  one  that  had  the  greatest  success  with  the 
learned— was  printed  in  1872,  under  the  title  of,  ''The  Straggle  for 
Life  in  Heaven.'*  Here  he  adapts  very  skilfully  the  law  that  Darwin 
has  applied  to  animals,  the  law  of  indirect  selection  or  the  survival  of 
the  fittest,  to  the  system  of  the  Universe.  He  then  continues  his  path 
as  a  quite  new  and  independent  astronomical  philosopher  in  writing  hia 
next  book,  "  The  Inhabitants  of  the  Planets  and  the  Nebular  Hypo- 
thesis." In  this  wark  Da  Prel  presents  in  very  clever  hypothesis 
the  supposition  of  planetary  inhabitants,  based  upon  his  acquaintance 
with  "  Studies  of  Harmony  "  and  Kapp's  '*  Philosophy  of  Technique." 
This  latter  work  is  an  effort  to  prove  that  the  first  tools  invented  by 
mankind  are  its  own  organic  projection. 

Imagining  other  organized  beings  than  those  who  live  on  our 
planet,  Du  Prel  was  led  to  observe  the  human  being  who  showed  ab- 
normal faculties.  In  this  way  he  quite  natarally  turned  to  the  study  of 
somnambulism.  The  result  of  this  study  was  the  "Philosophy  of 
Myiiticism."  In  this,  his  first  occult  work.  Da  Prel  again  showed  great 
sagacity  and  an  extraordinary  philosophical  gift.  To  depth  of  thought 
he  united  the  gift  of  clear  exposition  and  demonstration  and  by  his 
lofty  comparisons  and  well  chosen  historical  examples  and  quotations, 
be  captivates  the  attention  of  his  readers  till  the  end.  In  this  work  he 
comes  to  the  result,  by  consciously  studying  somnambulism,  that  there 
exists  a  transcendental  subject  (or  entity)  in  man,  which  continues  to 
live  after  the  earthly   death  and  can  only  outlive  itself  in  the  beyond. 

I  should  like  to  observe  in  this  place  that  in  this,  his  first  occult 
work,  he  comes  nearest  to  the  teachings  of  the  esoteric  philosophy  of  the 
cultured  people  of  old,  as  the  Hindus,  Egyptians,  Greeks,  etc.  In  the 
last  splendid  chapters  of  'liis  work,  written  in  his  youngest  and  freshest 
period,  he  treats  the  problems  of  ethics  in  a  loftier  and  worthier  way 
than  in  any^pf  his  later  writings, 
"  3 
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When  Dr«  Hiibbe-Solileiden  started  his  monthly  Beview,  Tht 
Sphinx,  as  a  fonndntion  for  historical,  experimental  and  snpersengaoas 
views  on  a  monistical  basis— a  Review  which  in  this  direction  never  has 
been  equalled  since -*it  was  Dn  Prel  who  opened  the  contributions  with 
his  ''  Astral  Bod}'/'  and  his  collaboration  has  been,  in  the  coarse  of  the 
existence  of  this  Review,  of  the  highest  importance. 

Nofc  one  of  the  collaborators  of  The  Sphinx  has  been  able  to  contri- 
bnte  in  the  same  measure  as  Du  Prel,  to  consolidate  the  fundamental 
basis  of  a  supersenauous  world.  His  articles  kept  the  public 
attention  and  interest  awake  by  the  keen  and  daring  way  in  which 
he  treated  the  most  difficult  problems.  One  must  not  forget  that  ia 
those  days,  the  problems  of  occultism  were  quite  new  to  the  German- 
speaking  countries  and  learned  men  did  not  then  approach  them  as 
easily  as  they  do  now*  It  therefore  wanted  a  courageous  pioneer, 
as  was  Du  Frel,  to  dare  to  bring  home  to  the  higher  classes  the  con- 
sciousness that  hypnotism,  somnambulism  and  spiritualism,  were 
more  than  mere  illusions  or  mental  insanity,  more  than  fantastic 
imaginations  of  superstitious  people.  It  happened  sometimes,  of  course, 
that  onr  philosopher  came  down  hard  upon  Physicians  and  other 
learned  men,  on  account  of  their  sceptical  reserve — still  he  always  put 
his  criticism  in  a  spiritual  form  and  he  himself  was  ever  striving  to 
base  his  assertions  on  facts  and  experiments;  for  he  wished  to  found  an 
"  Experimental  Psycholoiry  "  and  an  **  Experimental  Metaphysic."  The 
articles  which  he  contributed  to  the  Sphinx,  he  has,  later  on,  published 
under  the  titles  of:  "  The  Monistic  Soul -doc  trine,"  "  The  Discovery  of 
the  Soul  through  Occultism,"  "  The  Mysticism  of  the  Ancient  Greek,"  and 
**  Studies  of  Occultism."  Then,  as  if  for  the  sake  of  recreation,  he  wrote 
during  a  summer  holiday  in  the  splendid  mountains  of  Tirol,  a  novel  in 
two  volumes,  called  ^^  The  Cross  on  the  Roe,"  which  contains  a  beauti- 
ful description  of  the  varied  scenery  of  which  Tirol  is  so  rich. 

He  had,  of  course,  never  succeeded  with  his  writings,  thus  far,  in 
winning  the  appreciation  of  the  public  at  large.  This  he  only  attained 
when,  in  the  beginning  of  1890,  he  clad  his  now  mature  world-concep- 
tion in  a  popular  form  and  published  two  small  pamphlets  under  the 
titles  of  ''  The  Enigma  of  Man,"  and  ''  The  Spiritism,"  which  appeared 
in  **  Reclam's  Universal  Library,"  The  last  of  the  long  series  of  onr 
philosopher's  writings  was  *^  Magic  as  Physics,  "  and  the  above  named 
last  book,  **  Death,  Beyond,  and  Life  in  the  Beyond." 

Here  he  speaks  about  death  in  the  following  terms :  ''  When  we 
recover  from  this  earthly  life  through  the  mercy  of  death,  and  we  awake 
in  the  beyond,  we  shall  say  as  Socrates  did  to  his  friend  Kriton :  "  We 
owe  a  cock  to  ^sculap  as  an  offering.'  " 

The  **  Beyond  "  he  determines  as  follows  :  "  The  Beyond  of  Occultism 
may  be  said  to  ^^e  the  reverse  of  that  of  the  religious  teachings*  Occultism 
answers  the  question  of  the  location  with  the  words :  The  Beyond 
is  the  "Here"  viewed  in  a  diffei'ent  way.  The  **  When  "  of  after»life  is 
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incladed  in  the  Present  time ;  the  "  How  "  of  after-life  it  answers  psj- 
ehologically  by  pointing  to  somnambulism  and  ecstatic  states^  physi- 
cally, referring  to  the  Od  doctrine.  As  soon  as  these  branches  of 
knowledge  shall  be  enlarged,  onr  definition  of  the  beyond  will  become 
more  accarate.  Voltaire  conld  say  that  Metaphysic  was  the  romance 
of  the  soul;  but  to-day  we  stand  already  before  an  **  Experimental 
Metaphysic."  We  see  thatDu  Prel  expected  to  see  this  '^  Experimental 
Metaphysic"  unfolded  to  mankind,  so  as  to  enlighten  it  in  this  very  life, 
about  the  beyond.  According  to  him,  death  ought  not  to  be  for  man- 
kind a  "leap  in  the  dark,"  and  it  surely  was  not  so  to  him.  **  For," 
says  he,  **  so  long  as  man  even  thinks  he  is  only  physical  and  mortal 
instead  of  an  immortal  metaphysical  beinir,  he  has  no  right  to  be  proud 
of  his  self-consciousneas  ;  and  especially,  for  a  philosopher  to  whom,  as 
says  Socrates,  self-knowledge  is  the  first  of  dnties,  is  it  quite  un- 
seemly  that  death  should  be  to  him  a  *  leap  in  the  dark.'  " 

Till  here  we  have  studied  the  searcher  and  philosopher,  Du  PreK 
Let  us  now  consider  a  little  about  the  man.  Du  Prel,  when  young,  wore 
his  King's  frock.  He  was  a  Bavarian  officer  and  as  8uch  he  took  part  in 
the  campaign  against  the  Prussians  in  1866.  In  1870  he  was  Captain  of 
a  dep6t  of  French  prisoners  at  Neuburg  on  the  Danube.  After  tl^at  he 
took  leave  and  devoted  himself  entirely  to  bis  study  of  predilection  and 
philosophy.  He  changed  the  sword  for  the  pen  and  knew  how  to  handle 
the  one  as  well  as  the  other,  for  he  was  never  at  a  loss  to  put  an  adver- 
sary into  place  by  a  logical  and  forceful  argument.  He  was  espe- 
cially  a  mast.erof  scientific  polemics  when  it  was  necessary  to  show  the 
adversary  the  inoonsistency  of  his  intellectual  arms.  The  late  Prof. 
Lndwig  Buchner,  the  direct  antipode  of  Du  Prel,  could  tell  a  tale  about 
that.  Those  who  know  Du  Prel's  writings  will  remember  with  what 
admirable  skill  and  intellectual  supremacy  he  fell  upon  this  standard- 
bearer  of  the  theoretical  materialism  of  the  times  gone  by.  And  many 
of  those  who  dared  to  criticise  and  attack  his  standpoint  as  a  pioneer 
in  occult  philosophy,  shared  the  fate  of  Buchner.  He  gallantly 
attacked  in  the  journals  the  promoters  of  Vivisection,  bat  was  not  slow 
to  open  the  eyes  and  condemn  the  fanatics  in  Occultism  and  the  non- 
sense of  some  of  the  Spiritists.  Du  Prel  never  stood  up  as  an  agitator 
or  as  an  orator.  That  was  not  to  the  taste  of  his  reserved  and  aristo- 
cratic character.  But  in  1886,  in  Manich,  his  abode  during  the  last 
25  years  of  his  life,  he  founded  with  some  of  his  friends,  a  Psycholo- 
gical Society  with  occult  aims,  and  remained  one  of  its  most  devoted 
members.  Many  were  the  societies  founded  afterwards  in  GermAuy  on 
the  same  principles,  and  Du  Prel  never  got  tired  of  devoting  his 
precious  time  and  advice  to  their  benefit.  Out  of  these  societies  came 
forth  at  the  end  of  1889  thoee  men  who  gave  the  first  impulse  to  the 
occult  psychological  experiments  based  on  exact  science.  And  thus, 
although  not  in  personal  connection  with  many,  Du  Prel  worked  in  all 
directions,  through  his  writings  and  his  influence,  giving  an  animating 
und  ej^citing  impulse  to  the  questions  he  treated  so  masterfully* 
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He  was  very  reserved  toi^ards  those  fifcrao^ers  who  cane  to  visit 
him  in  the  hope  perhaps  of  seeing  some  spirit  maaifestation  ;  bat  whea 
in  the  circle  of  his  friends,  he  showed  a  witty  and  lively  temperament 
and  was  an  excellent  relater  of  interesting  stories. 

How  many  witty  comments  did  those  hear  who  had  the  good  luck 
of  belonging  to  the  circle  of  his  intimate  friends. 

"  Whosoever  is  worth  something  now-a-days  is  a  Spiritist,"  said 
he,  sometimes,  in  agood-hamoured  tone  and  in  his  Bavarian  dialect. 

And  to  be  sure,  all  those  who  have  examined  into  the  German  occult 
literature  of  these  later  years  and  through  this  have  gained  a  larger 
horizon  of  universal  knowledge,  be  it  that  '*  he  is  worth  something  '•  or 
nob,  must  acknowledge  that  he  principally  owes  to  Du  Prel  the  stimula- 
tion and  instruction  in  this  direction,  and  be  thankful  to  him  for  it, 
even  beyond  the  grave,  now  and  forever. 

LuDWiG  Deinhakd  (Trans.). 


THE  CASTE  SYSTEM  Ilf  INDIA. 
IV. 

The  Re-marriage  of  Widows. 

(Gontinued  fr<ym  page  486  of  VoU  XX), 

CONSERVATISM  is  a  good  thing  if  it  be  of  the  genuine  type.  The 
spirit  to  preserve  the  good  things  of  the  paatj  due  deliberation  in 
accepting  the  new  things  of  (he  present  and  a  pious  confidence  in  the 
Law  that  ever  tends  to  make  the  future  more  glorious  .than  the  past^ 
this  is  what  every  true  Hindu  ever  aimed  at  in  days  gone  by.  Bat  a 
change  has  come  over  the  spirit  of  their  dream  :  conservatism  aod 
orthodoxy  now  have  come  to  mean  a  blind  disregard  of  modem  discoye* 
ries,  a  fanatic  intolerance  of  every  thing  new,  because  of  the  sin  of 
its  being  new,  and  an  unreasonable  and  unreasoning  cliogiog  to /otitw 
of  old  truths  from  which  the  spirit  has  fled.  A  conservative  now  means 
one  who  is  incapable  of  assimilating  new  truth,  and  who  smotfaexB  the 
old  truth  under  the  rank  growth  of  superstitious  beliefs  and  oeremonies. 
This  is  a  danger  to  which  every  truth  has  been  exposed  in  every  age 
and  clime :  and  great  souU  have  come  down,  from  time  to  time,  £R>m 
their  Haven  of  Eternal  Peace,  into  the  troublous  waters  of  this  globe,  to 
remove  these  accretions  and  accumulations  from  the  face  of  the  old 
truth  and  make  it  shine  afresh  with  its  innate  glory.  But  when  the 
truth  is  made  so  manifest  in  its  naked  beauty,  the  conservative  looks 
askance  at  it,  shuns  and  repudiates  it  and  often  tries  to  kill  it— for  he 
does  not  recognise  it.  He  loved  the  form,  and  when  the  forna  drops 
down  he  cries,  "  Innovation !  Heresy !  Atheism  !  Non-Hinduism  I  " 

The  spirit  of  Hinduism  has  always  been  conservative  in  its  widest 
and  truest  sense.  The  people  of  India  were  selected  from  tiate  iitt« 
memorial,  as  cuRtodians  of  the  saving  and  mighty  truths  of  the  YeAas 
and  the  Vedantas.    The  Great  Ones  who  made  these  selections 
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not  mistaken  in  their  choice ;  for  a  Hioda  is  naturally  seoreUve  and 
conservative.  The  truth  was  given  to  them,  not  because  they  were 
better  fitted  to  appreciate  it  than  other  people^  bat  beoaase  they  were 
better  fitted  to  preserve  it.  We  natarally  like  to  entrast  oar  money 
with  a  frngal  person  and  not  with  one  whose  generosity  oatstrips  his 
prndence.  A  miserly  banker  would  inspire  more  confidence  in  his 
clientele  than  one  who  is  more  lavish  with  his  money.  This  is  the 
only  reason  that  one  can  assign  for  this  glorious  status  of  the  Hindu 
race,  for,  barring  the  fact  of  their  being  custodians  of  spiritual  truths, 
one  fails  to  see  in  what  way  they  are  better  than  other  people.  In 
physical  strength  they  are  far  behind  the  manlier  races  of  the 
19'orth  ;  in  material  progress  they  are  outstripped  by  all  the  nations  of 
the  West ;  in  political  life  they  are  nonentities,  for  Hindus  are  not  yet 
a  nation  in  the  political  sense  of  the  word.  Every  people  on  earth 
serves  some  purpose  of  the  Almighty,  and  the  Hindus  have  ever  been  the 
patient,  ungrudging  distributors  of  the  precious  truths  that  they  held. 
Nation  after  nation  has  overrun  India — Assyrians  (Assuras),  Persi* 
ans,  Greeks,  Scythians  (Sakas),  Huns,  Mahomedans,  and  Christians — 
and  all  have  gone  back  enriched,  not  only  by  the  fabulous  wealth  of 
the  gorgeous  Ind,  bat  with  the  far  more  precious  and  unperishing 
wealth  of  spirit ;  and  though  India  has  been  the  battlefield  of  all 
nations,  it  maintains  its  identity  because  of  its  conservatism •  While 
other  nations  of  antiquity  have  vanished,  India  of  to-day  sings  still 
the  sonorous  Odyairi  that  echoed  through  primeval  forests,  when  the 
children  of  the  Sun  and  the  Moon  first  settled  here,  made  cities,  cut 
down  jungles  and  planted  civilisation  of  a  higher  and  more  glorious 
type  among  the  aborigines. 

Let  us  by  all  means  preserve  our  ancient  and  time-tried  sheath  of 
conservatism,  which  preserved  India  in  the  past,  and  not  the  conser- 
vatism that  threatens  the  dissolution  of  Indian  society  and  bodes  no 
good  to  the  future  of  the  Hindu  race. 

This  progressive  conservatism  of  the  Hindus  is  nowhere  better 
illustrated  than  in  the  gradual  development  of  their  laws  of  marriage^ 
from  chaotic  promiscuity  to  the  most  refined  spiritual  relationship  of 
the  seose.  The  Mafafthh&rata  shows  the  slow  beginning  of  progress  in 
this  respect  Even  in  the  days  of  Fftndu  we  find  that  there  prevailed 
in  several  parts  of  India  no  definite  standard  of  marriage.  Thus  P&ndu 
addressing  his  wife  Kunti  says : — 

'*  Oh  beautiful  featured  ktdy,  Oh  lady  of  sweet  smiles,  women  were 
not  formerly  kept  within  the  house.  They  used  to  go  about  and 
enjoyed  as  they  liked. 

*'  0  fortunate  lady,  O  beautiful  one,  they  had  promiscuous  inter* 
course  from  their  maidenhood,  and  they  were  not  faithful  to  theft" 
hnsbands.  But  they  were  not  regarded  sinful,  for  it  was  the  custolu 
of  the  1^. 

*•  That  very  usage  of  the  olden  time  is  tif)  to  date  followed  by  birds 
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and  beasts  and  they  are  free  from  anger  and  passions  (for  this  promis* 
cQons  intercourse). 

**  0  lady  of  tapering  limbs,  the  practice  being  sanctioned  by  prece- 
dents* is  pi*aised  by  great  Rishis  ;  it  is  still  regarded  with  respect  by  the 
Northern  Enrns. 

"  O  lady  of  sweet  smiles,  this  eternal  usage,  very  favourable  to 
women,  had  the  sanction  of  antiquity ;  the  present  practice  has  been 
established  only  very  lately.  Here  I  shall  narrate  to  you  in  detail  who 
established  it  and  why. 

'^  We  have  heard  that  there  was  a  great  Rishi,  named  Uddalaka. 
He  had  a  son,  known  by  the  name  of  Svetaketn,  who  was   also  a  Rishi. 

"  0  lotus-eyed  one,  the  present  virtuous  practice  was  established  by 
that  Svetaketu  in  anger.     I  shall  tell  you  why  he  did  it. 

'*  One  day  in  the  time  of  yore,  in  the  very  presence  of  Svetaketu's 
father,  a  Bdihmana  came,  and  taking  his  (Svetaketu's)  mother  by  the 
hand  said,  '  let  us  go.' 

"  Having  seen  his  mother  taken  away,  as  if  by  force,  the  son  of 
the  Rishi  grew  angry  and  became  very  much  afflicted  with  sorrow. 

'*  Seeing  him  angry,  his  father  told  Svetaketu,  '  0  child,  do  not 
be  angry.'     This  is  an  eternal  usage. 

*'  The  women  of  all  orders  on  earth  are  free,  0  son  ;  men  in  this 
matter,  as  regards  their  respective  orders,  act  as  beasts. 

*'  The  son  of  the  Rishi,  Svetaketu,  disapproved  of  this  usage  and 
he  established  the  following  practice  on  earth  as  regards  men  and 
women. 

*'  O  greatly  illustrious  lady,  we  have  heard  that  the  present  practice 
among  men  and  women  dates  from  that  day,  but  not  among  the  other 
animals. 

''  Svetaketu  said  :  '  The  wife  not  adhering  to  her  husband,  will  be 
sinful  from  this  date ;  she  will  commit  as  great  and  painful  a  sin  as  the 
killing  of  an  embryo. 

'*  *The  men  who  will  go  to  other  women,  neglecting  a  chaste  and 
loving  wife,  who  has  from  her  maidenhood  observed  a  vow  of  parity, 
will  commit  the  same  sin. 

'* '  The  woman  who,  being  commanded  by  her  husband  to  raise 
offspring,  shall  refuse  to  do  it,  will  commit  also  the  same  sin.*' ' 

The  above  quotation  shows  how  the  first  restrictions  of  marriage 
were  laid  upon  the  unrestricted  passions  of  young  humanity.  But  the 
natural  man  was  not  at  once  so  curbed ;  in  fact,  any  legislation  too  strict  for 
the  evolving  humanity  would  have  been  unsuitable  and  impracticable. 
Therefore,  we  find  that  though  the  sacrament  of  marriage  was  establish- 
ed by  Svetaketu,  it  was  far  from  being  so  strict  as  we  find  it  now.  Huoh 
more  liberty  was  given  to  the  men  and  women  in  those  days  thmwe 
would  dream  of  giving  them  now* 
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Thus  we  find  that  men,  of  oonrse,  had  fall  liberty  to  marry  as 
many  wives  as  they  coald  maintain,  and  wires  even  were  not  confined 
to  one  man.  They  o£  coarse,  were  married  to  one  man,  whom  they 
called  husband  and  to  whom  they  raised  children*  Strict  precantions 
were  taken  to  preserve  the  breed,  and  that  there  should  be  no  doubt 
about  the  parentage  of  the  child.  But  it  was  known  in  those  days,  as 
it  is  known  to  every  medical  man  now,  that  fecundation  takes 
place  only  during  certain  days  of  the  woman's  period,  called  Bitu  or 
season  (that  is,  usually  during  the  first  sixteen  days).  Wives  were  at 
liberty,  after  those  days,  to  mate  with  whomsoever  tbey  liked.  Thus  we 
find  in  another  passage: — 

"  O  princess,  0  devoted  wife,  the  men  learned  in  the  precepts  of 
Dharma,  say  that  a  wife  in  her  season  must  see  her  husband,  though 
she  is  free  at  other  times*  The  wise  have  said  that  this  was  the  ancient 
practice." 

In  fact,  marriage  laws  promalgated  for  the  first  time  among  non- 
marrying  races,  must  have  been  very  lax  in  the  beginning,  otherwise 
the  people  would  have  had  nothing  to  do  with  such  laws.  The  wisdom 
of  the  ancient  Bishis  is  illustrated  in  this.  Though  they  knew  the  ideal 
of  spiritual  union,  they  did  not  at  once  preach  it,  nor  did  they  make 
unpractical  laws,  laws  very  good  in  the  abstract,  but  unpracticable  in 
the  concrete* 

After  some  time,  when  the  people  had  learned  the  advantage  of 
marriage  and  the  better  social  happiness  that  it  conduced  to,  a  further 
restriction  was  placed  upon  the  liberty  of  women,  and  we  find  the  sage 
Dirghatamaa  declaring : — 

**  From  this  day,  I  make  this  rule  among  men,  that  every  woman 
shall  stick  to  one  husband  only,  all  through  her  life. 

*'  Whether  the  husband  is  dea^,  or  whether  he  is  alive,  she  must 
not  have  connection  with  another  man.  She  who  will  have  it  will  be 
considered  as  fallen.  A  woman  without  a  husband  will  always  be 
liable  to  be  sinful.  Kven  if  she  has  wealth,  she  will  not  be  able  to 
enjoy  it  truly. 

"  Calumny  and  evil  report  will  always  follow  her.  " 

Here  then  we  find  a  distinct  step  taken  in  advance  of  the  times,  and 
a  higher  law  declared^  a  law  introducing  conjugal  fidelity  and  prohi- 
biting looseness  of  morality.  This  passage  is  construed  by  some 
advocates  of  perpetual  widowhood,  to  be  in  their  favour.  They  argue 
that  it  might  be  that  remarriages  of  widows  were  allowed  in  ancient 
times,  but  since  the  passing  of  the  laws  of  Otrghatamas  such  marriages 
have  become  sinful.  They,  however,  overlook  the  circumstances  under 
which  Dirghatamas  promulgated  his  ordinance.  He  was  a  blind  sage, 
who,  though  very  learned  in  the  Vedas  and  the  Vedic  lore,  had  offended 
the  people  of  his  neighbourhood  by  introducing  practices  which  were 
strange  to  them,  and  he  had  also  offended  his  wife  and  sons  by  not  doing 
anything  for  their  maintenance  and  comfort.    Thus   the   Rishis  of  his 
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hermitage  weve  eompelled  io  oat  off  their  eooneoiien  wiih  brn,  hecaase 
ol  his  strange  pracfciees«  Tbej  said  :  '*  This  man  transgresses  alt  pro* 
priety.  He  deserves  not  to  live  in  the  hermitage^  We  shall  aH 
reaonDoe  this  sinfal  wretch.  They  said  many  things  else  r^^arding  the 
Bishi  Dirghatamas."    (A'di  Parvas^  Ch.  104). 

Thns  disoarded  by  his  fellow  Rishis,  this  ancient  reformer  turned 
home  to  And  some  peace  there.  His  wife  and  sons  were  equally  intole- 
rant  and  narrow-minded.  The  wife,  apparently,  even  weot  farther 
and  took  full  advantage  of  the  liberty  allowed  by  the  law  and  openly 
defied  her  husband.  And  when  the  husband  asked  *'  why  are  yoa  dis- 
satisfied with  me,"  she  tauntingly  replied  :  **  The  husband  is  called 
Bhartrif  because  he  supports  his  wife ;  he  is  called  Pctii^  beeanse  he 
protects  her ;  but  you  are  neither  to  me.  0  great  ascetic,  as  yoa  are 
blind  from  your  birth,  it  is  I  who  have  supported  yon  and  your  children. 
But  I  shall  do  it  no  longer."  The  Bishi,  however,  bore  patiently  the 
reproaches  of  bis  wife,  and  mildly  answered  *^  Blind  as  I  am,  I  still  can 
get  riches  for  you.  Take  me  to  the  king  and  you  will  have  enough  to 
satisfy  all  your  wants." 

But  this  did  not  satisfy  the  indignant  wife,  and  she  eaitingly  re- 
marked *^  0  Brahmana,  I  do  not  desire  to  possess  the  wealth  earned  by 
yoUf  which  would  always  be  the  cause  of  misery.  0  best  of  Brahmanas, 
do  what  yon  like  ;  I  shall  not  support  you  as  I  did  before." 

Misunderstood  and  calumniated  by  his  fellow  hermits,  ill-trteated 
and  abused  by  his  wife,  this  Bishi,  to  whose  genius  we  owe  some  of  the 
finest  hymns  of  the  Bigveda,  passed  his  new  law  as  mentioned  above. 
This  law  was  not  received  without  opposition,  and  the  first  person  to 
protest  was  the  wife  of  the  sage  himself.  She  became  exceedingly  angry 
and  said,  addressing  her  sons  :  ^*  0  sons,  throw  him  into  the  Granges," 
and  he  was  thrown  accordingly. 

Such  was  the  fate  of  the  reform  poet  of  the  vedic  times.  His  law 
curtailed,  no  doubt,  the  liberty  of  women  to  a  considerable  extent,  but 
it  was  an  undoubted  advance.  It  is  a  mistake,  however,  to  suppose  that 
he  prohibited  the  re-marriage  of  widows  or  the  custom  of  raising  off- 
spring (Niyoga).  For  we  find  that  the  Bishi  himself  in  his  life  sat  an 
example  to  the  contrary.  While  floating  on  the  Granges,  he  was  picked  up 
by  king  Bali,  and  when  the  Bdja  learned  who  was  the  illustrious  person 
whom  he  had  saved  from  a  watery  grave,  he  treated  him  kindly,  and  as 
he  had  no  sons  of  his  own,  he  asked  the  sage  to  beget  on  his  wife  some 
virtuous  sons.     And  the  Bishi  assented. 

Moreover,  we  find  that  had  widow  marriage  been  prohibited  by  the 
sage,  it  would  not  have  been  countenanced  by  virtuous  persons  like 
A'rjnna,  the  greab  hero  of  the  Kurukshetra  war.  Among  his  many 
wives,  the  widowed  daughter  of  the  king  AirivAta  was  one.  Her  first 
husband  being  slain  in  battle,  her  father  gave  her  to  AVjuna  and  A'rjuna 
had  by  her  one  son  called  Iravata.     (Bhisma  Parva,  Ch.  91.) 

A  further  advance  was.  made  on  this  law  of  Dfrghatamas,  when  this 
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cnatom  of  Nijoga  even  was  abolished  by  the  later  law-givere.  Thaa 
Vijn^nesvara,  the  famous  commentator  of  Yajnavalka  Smriti,  though 
admitting  the  legality  of  Niyoga  and  of  the  offspring  raised  by  such 
union,  disapproves  of  it  and  the  later  authors  extended  this  to  the  re- 
marriage of  widows  also. 

That  the  prohibition  against  the  re-raarriago  of  widows  is  of  later 
origin  has  been  clearly  shown  by  the  famous  Vidy/lsagara  in  his  pam- 
phlets on  this  subject.  From  the  point  of  view  of  evolution,  this 
prohibition  marks  a  distinct  step  upward.  For  it  recognises  the  in- 
dissoluble tie  of  marriage — a  tie  that  cannot  be  broken  even  by  deaf  l>. 
Death  is  nothing  but  an  illusion,  and  souls  once  united  in  spiritual  wed- 
lock are  united  for  ever.  This  would  apply  as  much  to  men  as  to 
women,  and  a  man  losing  his  wife  by  death  can  no  more  take  another 
wife  than  the  wife  can  take  another  husband.  But  this  can  apply  only 
to  ideal  marriages,  and  not  to  the  majority  of  marriages,  as  wo  find 
them  in  the  present  day.  The  practical  problem  which  the  social  re- 
former in  India  has  to  solve  is  the  selection  between  two  evils — the 
re-marriage  of  widows  and  the  chances  of  their  going  astray  if  not 
re-married.  The  lot  of  Hindu  widows  is  further  made  heavy  in  that 
most  of  them  are  child- widows,  who  have  never  known  their  husbands 
and  who  are  condemned  to  perpetual  widowhood.  It  is  in  their  ease 
that  the  law  acts  with  the  greatest  hardship.  It  is  for  them  that  our 
society  is  urgently  required  to  make  some  provision.  Either  inf.mt 
marriages  must  be  abolished  so  as  not  to  give  any  occasion  for  the 
existence  of  child-widows,  or  the  social  opinion  should  be  so  modified  as 
to  not  look  with  disapproval  on  the  re-marrioge  of  such  widows.  It  is  of 
no  use  to  preach  Brahmacharya  to  such  widows,  for  wo  see  that  it  has 
failed.  That  a  re-murried  widow  will  hold  a  lower  status  in  society 
than  the  one  who  always  kept  perpetual  celibacy,  is  but  natural.  But 
it  is  unwise  policy  to  exact  the  same  standard  of  high  moral  qualities 
from  all  souls  alike.  In  a  properly  regulated  society,  the  fact  that  all 
persons  constituting  that  society  are  not  on  the  same  level  of  evolution 
is  recognised  and  provided  for.  It  Is  with  this  view  that  these  few 
lines  have  been  written,  to  show  that  re-mariiage  of  widows  is  allowed 
by  Sastras,  and  the  laws  specially  applicable  to  this  Kali  Age.  The 
Kishis  Par^sara  and  Mdrada  were  certainly  more  farseeing  than  we 
are,  and  when  they  distinctly  asserted  that  in  this  Kali  Age  re-marringe 
of  widows  is  allowable,  because  of  the  necessities  of  the  time,  it  is  our 
loyal  duty  to  abide  by  their  commands  and  to  relax  the  rigour  of  the 
social  custom  in  favour  of  more  humane  and  natural  conditions  of  society. 

Another  objection  raised  against  the  re-marriage  of  widows  proceeds 
from  the  particular  system  of  marriage  that  prevails  at  present  in  India. 
Morriage  of  a  girl  means  the  gift  of  the  bride  to  the  bridegroom,  and 
when  once  such  gift  is  made  by  the  father,  his  proprietary  right  in  the 
daughter  ceases  and  he  has  no  more  authority  over  her  than  a  stranorei*. 
The  question  then  arises,  *'  Who  is  to  give  her  away  in  marriage  ?  "  The 
husband,  whose  property  the  wife  is,  is  dead.  The  heirs  of  the  hus- 
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band  would  not  naturally  like  to  take  up  the  responsibility  of  giving 
her  away  in  re-marriage,  and  her  father,  however  anxious  he  may  be 
for  his  daughter's  welfare,  possesses  no  authority  under  the  S&stras, 
over  her. 

This  objection  is  more  technical  than  real.  The  gift  of  the  daughter 
by  the  father  is  called  gift  by  the  mere  fiction  of  law.  Human  beings 
are  not  chattels  in  which  any  person  has  proprietary  rights.  Hindu 
society  has  long  passed  through  the  stage  in  which  women  and  children 
were  considered  as  tl:e  property  of  the  pater-familias.  In  fact,  the 
giving  away  of  the  daughter  iu  marriage  is  only  a  sign  of  guardianship, 
and  as  early  marriages  of  girls  are  allowed  by  Hindu  SAstras,  the 
father  acts  merely  as  a  guardian.  It  is  not  alway.s  necessary  that  the 
father  should  even  give  away  the  girl.  If  the  girl  has  attained  pubertv, 
she  can  select  her  own  husband.     Thus  we  find  iu  Manu  : 

*'  A  gill  sliould  wait  for  Oiree  years  after  reaching  puberfy,  and 
then  should  marry  a  husband  equal  in  accomplishments  to  her  and  fit 
for  her  *'  (Manu,  Ch.  IX,  Verse  19;. 

A  widow,  therefore,  may  legally  give  herself  away  in  man-iago,  if  she 
has  attained  the  age  of  puberty.  In  the  case  of  child-widows,  the 
father  still  retains  authority  over  them.  In  fact,  in  ancient  times  fathers 
nsed  to  give  away  the  widowed  daughters  in  marriage.  Thus  Airavata, 
the  king  of  the  Nagas,  gave  his  widowed  daughter  in  marriage  to  A'rjuna. 
Had  he  possessed  no  legal  right  over  his  daughter,  neither  would  he 
have  given  her  away  in  marriage  nor  would  a  virtuous  person  like 
A'rjnna  have  accepted  sucli  an  invalid  gift. 

Those  who  object  that  the  re-marriage  of  widows  would  act  prejudi- 
cially as  against  the  marriage  of  virgins,  forget  the  fact  that  marriage 
is  not  a  matter  of  compulsion  but  of  choice.  No  one  can  force  a  man  to 
marry  a  widow,  if  he  is  inclined  to  marry  a  maid.  Among  those  castes 
of  Hindus  where  widow  marriages  are  allowed,  the  number  of  unmar- 
ried maidens  is  certainly  not  larger  than  among  the  high  caste  Hindus 
where  re-marriages  of  widows  is  prohibited.  On  the  contrary  we  seldom 
find  women  of  lower  castes  of  Hindus  going  astray  and  swelling  the 
number  of  the  unfortunates.  But  if  a  census  be  taken  of  the  public 
women  of  a  town  like  Benares,  it  would  be  found  that  these  un- 
fortunate creatures  come  from  the  higher  castes  of  Hindus — from 
Brahmins,  Rajputs,  &c.  In  the  interests  of  public  morality,  therefore,  it 
is  necessary  that  the  stringency  of  this  custom  should  be  relaxed  among 
the  higher  castes. 

Another  technical  objection  raised  by  some  Pandits  is :  What  would 
be  the  Gotra  of  the  widow  that  should  be  recited  at  the  time  of  her  re- 
marriage.  Should  it  be  the  Gotra  of  her  dead  husband  or  of  her  father  ? 
On  this  point  also  the  Vidyas^gara  has  given  a  complete  answer.  The 
girl  never  loses  the  clan  or  Gotra  of  her  father  though  she  may  acquire 
the  clan  or  Gotra  of  her  husband  during  the  period  she  is  under  cover- 
lure.    On  the  death  of  her  husband,  the  natural  birth-Gotra  will  re- 
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assert  itself  and  a  widow  can  lefjfalJy  re-marry  in  any  Gotra  other  tlian  that 
of  her  father.  The  custom  of  Niyoga  is  also  a  guide  ou  this  point.  The 
yoan^^er  brother  generally  married,  in  ancient  times,  the  widow  of  his 
elder  brother,  by  Niyoga  :  showing  that  a  -widow  can  re-marry  in  the 
Gotra  of  her  husband.  These  small  points  can  easily  be  settled  by  the 
opinion  of  society,  if  it  makes  up  its  mind  to  allow  the  re-marriage 
of  widows. 

Another  objection  raised  by  some  persons  is  that  wi\''es  will  not 
treat  their  husbands  with  proper  respect  and  love  when  they  learn  that 
they  have  the  right  to  rc-raarry.  There  would  be  less  peace  and  happiness 
in  the  Hindu  home,  and  every  potty  quarrel  would  lead  to  a  permanent 
breach.  This  is  an  imaginary  fear  only.  Tho  real  conjugal  love  does 
not  depend  upon  calculations  like  these.  It  is  not  a  matter  of  head 
bat  of  heart.  The  Hindu  husband,  though  he  has  liberty  of 
polygamy,  does  not  treat  his  wife  cruelly,  but  with  exemplary  love  and 
kindness.  There  is  no  reason  to  fear  that  the  women  would  be  less 
gentle  and  kind.  Moreover,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  widows  who  have  known 
their  husbands  would  seldom  find  a  second  husband  after  the  loss  of 
their  first.  It  is  only  child-widows  whose  case  we  are  considering.  And 
as  they  have  never  really  known  what  a  husband  is,  they  are  not  likely 
to  be  bad  w^ives  to  their  second  husband. 

In  fact,  there  cannot  be  any  social  S3'^stera  to  which  some  objection 
or  other  cannot  be  raised.  In  this  relative  world,  we  cannot  get  absolute 
good.  That  re-marriage  of  widows  will  lead  to  some  new  evils  is  beyond 
doubt;  bat  that  it  will  check  the  far  greater  and  more  serious  evils  of 
unchastity,  infanticide  and  foeticide  is  undoubted.  Shall  we,  therefore, 
be  deterred,  from  fear  of  problematic  evils,  from  following  a  path  which 
would  lead  to  undoubted  good  ?  Let  our  leaders  of  society  and  those 
learned  in  Sastras,  let  the  hereditary  heads  of  our  community,  the 
Brahmins,  ponder  over  this  question,  and  answer. 

S.  C,  Basl'. 


TOE  COLLAPSE  OF  A  BRANCH* 
To  the  General  Secrelary  of Sect  ion,  T.  S» 

Beau  Sir  and  Brother, 

BY  this  post  we  return  to  you  the  charter  of  L.  Branch.  The 
meetings  have  been  discontinued,  and  there  seems  no  hope  of  a 
revival  of  interest.  We  are  at  a  loss  to  account  for  the  fate  of  our 
branch,  and  have  decided  to  ask  your  opinion  as  to  the  cause  or  causes, 
after  bearing  the  history  of  our  society. 

A  year  ago visited   our    city  and  delivered  a  course  of 

most  interesting  lectures  covering  the   main   field  of   Theosophy.     So 
much   interest   was    manifested   that    it  seemed   best   to  organize   a 

•  If  any  one  is  inclined  to  take  this  merely  us  a  plain  matter  of  fadt,  ho  should 
obwrve  tho  BJgnatui-c,— £</.  Nvte, 
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brancli  at  once.  Twenty  became  charter  members,  amonp^  these  were 
F-everal  people  of  wealth  and  high  social  standinnf.  Money  for  a  library 
was  donated,  the  press  was  not  antagonistic,  and  the  outlook  seemed 
very  bright. 

The  hall  we  rented  .^^eived  as  both  aascmbly-room  and  library. 
No  member  having  the  time  to  spare,  a  Spiritualist  medium  of  good 
reputation  was  allowed  to  take  charge  of  the  room  and  act  as  librarian. 
The  records  show  that  the  books  most  frequently  loaned  were  those  on 
Spiritualism  and  Magic.  Spiritualistic  newspapers  were  donated  by 
outside  parties.  I  am  informed  that  home  study  was  recommended  by 
our  librarian.  The  argument  used  was  that  interior  growth  must  be 
accomplished  by  one's  self  in  silent  thought  and  that  the  time  of  our 
Wednesday  evening  meetings  could  be  more  profitably  employed  in  the 
study  of  good  books  and  in  meditating  upon  spiritual  subjects. 

We  allowed  the  greatest  freedom  in  the  expression  of  opinion. 
One  old  gentleman  said  he  enjoyed  this  feature  particularly.  It  re- 
minded him  of  the  old-time  debating  society  where  they  decided  which 
was  mightier,  the  pen  or  the  sword  ;  and  which  afforded  more  enjoy- 
ment, anticipation  or  realization.  Some  of  the  members,  however, 
claimed  they  were  only  bewildered  by  these  long  arguments.  They 
said  the  subject  often  seemed  perfectly  clear  before  the  discussion 
began,  but  after  half  an  hour's  disputation  it  seemed  wholly  lost  in  a 
fog.  A  young  man  who  was  visiting  our  meeting  for  the  first  time 
said  that  he  hadn't  the  least  idea  what  they  were  talking  about  hot 
bo  became  so  wrought  up  by  the  opposing  arguments  that  he  wanted 
to  roll  up  his  sleeves  and  take  a  hand  in  the  fracas  with  the  rest  of 
them. 

We  had  a  programme  committee  but  they  were  often  too  busy  to 
plan  far  ahead  and  in  case  nothing  had  been  provided  for  the  evening, 
those  coming  early  to  the  meeting  usually  found  something  to  read 
aloud.  The  papers  prepared  by  the  members  and  read  before  the 
society  covered  a  wide  range, — "  The  Practice  of  Magic,"  '*  Realising 
the  Absolute,"  "  Practical  Hypnotism,"  **  Mesmerism/'  "The  Tempera- 
mental Peculiarities  of  H.  P.  B.,"  "Mistakes  in  the  Christian 
Scriptures,"  &c. 

A  dozen  or  so  people  who  were  particular  friends  always  sat  iu 
one  part  of  the  hall.  They  said  that  the  gross  magnetism  of  some  of 
the  members  and  visitors  was  quite  unpleasant  to  them.  They  even 
believed  that  some,  perhaps  unconsciously,  were  drawing  nervous  energy 
from  their  neighbours.  As  these  unconscious  vampires  were  not 
distinguishable  in  appearance  from  thoso  replete  with  magnetio  force 
it  was  deemed  safer  to  avoid  strangers  altogether. 

After  the  first  few  weeks  the  attendance  legan  to  decrease,  the 
dues  fell  in  arrears,  the  hall  rent  was  in  consequence  unpaid,  and  the 
branch,  as  before  said,  went  into  pralaya.  With  much  regret  we 
bring  this  to  your  attention,    We  earnestly  hope   that   yon  will  point 
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oafc  to  us  the  causes  of  oar  slp^nal  failure  while  neiojhboaring  branches 
under  less  favorable  conditions  have  becomo  efficient  and  prosperous 
centres  of  theosophic  activity. 

Fraternally  jours, 

A.  Fiction, 
Ux-  Secret anj  of  L,  Branch. 


A  WORD    FROM  PYTHAGORAS. 

BEFORE  taking  up  a  word/rom  Pythagoras,  it  may  be  well  to  say  a 
word  of  Pythagoras.  •  He  was  born  in  the  sixth  centary  before 
Christ,  travelled  everywhere,  drew  his  philosophy  from  all  existing 
systems,  was  the  greatest  geometer,  mathematician,  and  astronomer  of 
antiquity,  was  the  first  to  adopt  the  doctrine  of  the  movement  of  the 
earth  around  the  sun,  invented  the  word  "  philosopher,"  and  was  the 
most  distinguished  of  all  mystic  philosophers.  By  modern  Theosophists 
he  18  especially  revered  because  of  his  present  exalted  status  in  the 
Occult  hierarchy,  and  because  one  of  the  most  distinguished  Theosophists 
in  the  present  day  was  then,  as  now,  his  pupil. 

Pythagoras  divided  virtue  into  two  branches,— ^o  seek  truth,  and 
to  do  good.  We  must  observe  that  **  virtue"  did  not  in  ancient  times 
have  precisely  its  present  significance.  It  comes  from  the  Latin 
^' virtiis,*'  and  that  from  "viV,"  a  man,  hence  the  manly  quality,  or 
that)  which  should  specially  distinguish  a  man  as  such.  But  the  con- 
ception of  true  manliness  depended  very  naturally  upon  the  racial  or 
national  civilization.  The  Romans  were  a  warlike  people,  obliged 
either  to  defend  their  nascent  state  or  to  preserve  it  in  its  later  world- 
wide extent,  and  as  this  duty  of  defence  involved  the  subordination  of 
the  individual  to  the  State,  the  greatest  merit  of  the  citizen  was 
courage  or  bravery,  the  original  meaning  of  "  virtusJ*  This  was  the 
civic  conception.  The  Phoenicians  were  a  commercial  people,  and  so 
their  ideal  of  virtue  was  of  honesty,  mercantile  integrity,  reliability, 
sagacity  in  business  enterprises,  and  the  like.  This  was  the  mercantile 
conception.  The  Greeks,  after  their  early  warlike  history,  devoted 
themselves  to  mental  pursuits,  the  search  for  truth,  phibsophic  study, 
cultivation  of  the  beautiful  in  art ;  and  the  larger  range  of  mind,  coupled 
with  freedom  from  the  barbarizing  infiacnces  of  war  and  brutal 
amusement— for  the  gladiatorial  shows,  with  their  hideous  atrocities, 
never  were  established  in  Greece — produced  the  double  effect  of  devotion 
to  high  thought  and  some  perception  of  the  claims  of  humanity.  The 
Greek  conception  of  virtue  was  therefore  moral.  Pythagoras  being  a 
Greek,  it  was  natural  that  his  division  of  virtue  should  be  into  the  two 
branches  of  seeking  truth  and  doing  good,  but  of  course  this  ivas 
enormously  re-enforced  by  his  more  exalted  character  as  a  mystic  and 
au  Initiate. 

Let  us  consider  the  branch — to  seek  truth  And  it  may  be  well 
to  observe    the   distinction    between   truth  and   the  truth.    Truth  is 
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abHfcracfe  reality,  not.  related  to  iadividaal  conceptions  of  it,  perceived  by 
tlio  individnal  conscionsne.ss  as  a  thing  outside  and  apart.  2^he  (ruth  is 
truth  as  perceived  by  the  individual,  hence  colored  by  his  peculiarities. 
Lecky  shrewdly  remarks  that  women  never  are  seekers  after  truth, 
thon«j:h  passionately  devoted  to  what  they  call  the  truth.  Having  no 
capacity  for  abstract  thonght,  and  readily  acceptiug  the  views  expi'essed 
by  male  relations  and  friends,  they  alwuys  assume  those  views  to  be  the 
correct  expression  of  things  as  they  are,  and,  while  never  eager  to  reach 
ultimate  realities,  adhere  with  enthusinsm  to  the  conventional  ideas 
which  they  suppose  to  be  facts. 

There  can  be  no  successful  search  for  reality  until  the  hindrances 
inherent  in  human  nature  are  measurably  overcome,  and  he  who  would 
attain  to  a  perception  of  truth  must  combat  the  tendencies  which  per- 
petualiy  interfere  with  his  aim.  Among  these  are  especially  to  be 
avoided  the  following: — 

(a)  The  supposition  that  a  new  discovery  of  truth  is  final.  In  the 
evolution  of  beliefs  in  an  advancing  soul  it  repeatedly  happens  that 
some  new  truth  overthrows  an  existing  idea,  meeting  the  difficulties 
found  in  its  predecessor,  presenting  larger  and  finer  thought,  and  ap- 
pearing therefore  as  a  final  solution.  But  this  is  impossible.  In  our 
present  imperfect  stage  of  development,  no  truth  can  be  apprehended 
with  precision  and  without  bias.  Personal  characteristics  or  antecedent 
tendencies  inevitably  distort  it.  Until  there  is  reached  an  absolute 
freedom  from  all  the  disturbing  influences  of  individual  temperament 
and  structure,  every  perception  of  truth  must  be  partial,  incomplete, 
mixed.  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  very  neatly  expresses  this  fact.  He 
says  that  no  man  holds  an  absolutely  pure  truth,  uncompounded  -with 
his  personal  characteristics ;  what  he  really  holds  is  the  Smithate  of 
truth  or  the  Brownate  of  truth.  There  are,  indeed,  a  few /act«,  like 
Karma  and  Reincarnation,  which  are  absolutely  certain  as  facts,  and 
these  one  can  assert  with  perfect  confidence  as  inherent  and  necessary 
elements  of  Nature  as  it  is,  but  deductions  from  those  facts  have  not  the 
same  assurance,  being  inevitably  complicated  with  individual  specula- 
tion or  misapprehension.  In  short,  all  opinions  are  to  be  held  as  soluble. 
They  are  liable  to  modification  as  fresh  light  discloses  mistake  or  imper- 
fection, and  any  permanent  crystallization  under  the  supposition  that  a 
finality  had  been  reached  would  simply  make  stationary  the  mind  and 
preclude  it«  advance  toward  reality.  Every  growing  nature  approaches 
truth,  and  does  so  the  more  readily  and  surely  as  it  maintains  the  solu- 
bility of  its  opinions.  But  only  Omniscience  possesses  truth  in  perfeo* 
tion  and  only  Omniscience  therefore  has   no  need  for  change. 

(b)  But  there  is  also  to  be  avoided  the  habit  of  testing  truth  by 
existent  opinions.  Until  a  somewhat  advanced  stage  of  mental  develop- 
ment there  is  an  almost  inevitable  tendency  to  allow  to  current  ideas  a 
presumption  that  they  must  be  correct.  The  presumption  should,  in 
truth,  be  rather  the  other  way,  for  the  fact  that  certain  ideas  are  very 
largely  held  has  rather  an  implication  that  they  can  hardly  beaccumtei 
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the  power  to  asoerfcain  truth,  and  therefore  the  probability  of  its  ascer- 
tainmenty  being  the  property  of  the  few,  not  of  the  many.  The  general 
di£fQsion  of  a  doctrine  is  therefore  rather  an  impagnment  of  its  validity, 
not  an  assurance  thereof.  Bat  even  if  tlie  ease  were  otherwise,  it  would 
still  be  the  fact  that  no  new  conception  can  be  profierly  tested  by  its 
oonformity  to  existing  ones,  for  the  existing  ones  are  themselves  moditi- 
catioos  of  others  not  very  far  hack,  and  are  complete  reversals  of  those 
ia  still  earlier  time?*  Evidently  they  must  have  before  them  a  like 
career  of  change,  and  are  landmarks  only  in  the  ser.se  that  they  indji^ 
cate  points  of  departure,  not  in  the  sense  that  they  are  positive  guides. 
When,  then,  a  fresh  thought  impinges  on  a  true  student,  it  is  to  him  of 
uo  consequence  whether  that  thought  accords  with  the  conventional 
Hiought^  around  him,  and  the  divergence  occa^^ion.^  no  mis^j^iving,  even 
if  it  does  not  suggest  a  probability  of  more  genuineness.  In  ihe 
pnrsnit  of  truth  every  prejudice  or  prepossession  is  an  obstacle.  If  it 
holds  the  room  which  should  be  occupied  by  a  later  and  better 
<K>nception^  it  must  be  ruthlessly  cleared  oufc  and  the  true  tenant 
installed. 

(c)  Still  another  thing  to  be  avoided  is  repulsion  to  novolty.  In 
many  natures  there  is  a  certain  conservatism,  not  altogether  useless  nr 
discreditable,  which  casts  suspicion  upon  any  unfamiliar  thought  simply 
because  it  is  nnfamiliar.  It  is  something  like  that  tendency  in  some 
country  districts  in  England  which  causes  the  inhabitants  to  regard 
every  stranger  with  suspicion  as  a  probable  enemy.  Very  often,  on  the 
first  appearance  of  a  novel  idea,  there  is  an  instinctive  shrinking  from 
ifc  because  of  its  very  novelty.  And  yet  here  again,  just  as  is  the  case 
-with  opinions  which  are  unconventional,  the  fact  of  their  dissimilarity 
from  those  to  which  one  is  accustomed  should  excite  no  repugnance. 
It  may  even  be  that  their  very  novelty  carries  with  it  some  presumption 
in  their  favor,  for  it  is  not  conceivable  that  our  own  furrows  of  thought 
should  contain  all  possible  fact,  any  more  than  that  their  actual  contents 
should  be  in  all  cases  correct.  Indeed,  it  may  be  laid  down  as  a  more 
general  proposition  that  in  the  pursuit  of  truth  almost  all  apriori  consider- 
ations are  untenable.  We  cannot  be  bampei'ed  with  even  plausible  ties, 
bat  must  have  minds  free  from  ligatures  of  any   kind. 

(d)  And  still  another  thing  to  be  avoided  is  opposition  to  toler- 
ance. I  do  not  mean  by  **  tolerance"  a  mere  unwillingness  to  perpetrate 
the  grossness  of  persecution,  or  even  a  refmining  from  good  humoured 
contempt  for  the  views  of  others.  I  mean  much  more— a  perception 
that  there  must  be  some  ground  for  doctrines  held  by  intellectual, 
cultured,  thoughtful  people.  Naturally  no  others  need  be  considered, 
for  ignorance  and  incompetency  have  no  claim  to  respect,  l^nt  when 
some  doctrine  is  maintained  by  a  large  body  of  people  with  brains  and 
training,  although  neither  of  these  possesses  guarantees  from  error  or  is 
a  final  certificate  of  truth,  there  must  evidently  be  some  germ  of  reality, 
some  seed  of  fact,  making  possible  the  existence  and  the  persistence  of 
the  doctrine.     Otherwise  neither  could   have   come   about.     The  per- 
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ception  of  tlie  soul  of  ivath  in  error  is  a  clear  daty  (o  him  wlio  seeks 
truth •  Sorae  such  soul  of  truth  is  to  he  found  in  every  historical  doc« 
trine,  even  in  thoi^e  most  irrational  and  repugnant.  Eplcurianisra,  al- 
though lamentably  wrong  when  it  subordinated  every  other  motive  to 
that  of  the  attainment  of  pleasure,  did  have  at  its  root  a  percipience 
that  happiness  should  he  the  outcome  of  creation,  and  that  ideal  ex- 
istence should  be  sunlit  and  serene.  Stoicism,  often  hard  and  severe 
and  chilling,  grew  out  of  a  profound  sense  of  duty  as  obligatory  iu 
every  department  of  life,  and  that  ali  emotions  and  de&ires  Fhould  bend 
before  the  sublime  claim  of  right.  Puritanism,  stern  and  distasteful 
and  revolting  as  we  see  it  to  be,  wns  nevertheless  a  diseased  growth  of 
the  truth  that  life  should  be  lived  with  the  Divine  ever  in  sight,  and 
that  religion  should  pervade  each  week  and  not  only  the  fii-st  day  of  it. 
Even  the  hideous  outra^^e  of  religious  persecution,  an  evil  so  unmitigated, 
so  atrocious,  so  hideous,  so  damnable,  did  have  at  its  basis  a  recognition 
of  the  fact  that  belief  is  the  m')tivo  to  action,  that  right  thought  has 
deep  importance  in  the  matter  of  life,  and  that  a  present  suifering 
which  ensures  a  future  welf.ire  should  not  be  withheld.  It  is  almost 
always  the  case  that  error  is  a  perversion  of  a  truth,  not  an  entire 
falsehood,  not  a  deliberato  invention,  but  lather  a  mistake,  a  distortion, 
an  unwitting  twist. 

(e)  One  mora  tliing  to  be  avoided  is  self-confidence.  As  a  thought- 
ful mind  advances  in  evolution,  it  both  notes  more  frequently  the 
common  errors  of  the  mass  around,  and  also  perceives  the  successive 
steps  by  which  it  has  itself  progressed  to  greater  accuracy  and  lessened 
mistake.  Hence  there  may  very  well  arise  a  disposition  to  suppose  that 
the  goal  has  been  reached  and  that  further  mistake  is  improbable.  Yet 
this  would  be  itself  a  mii^take.  We  shall  never  reach  infallibility  until 
we  reach  omniscience,  and  our  future  history  will  be  as  oar  past,  that 
of  successive  mountings  to  a  surer  basis  and  a  larger  light,  former 
errors  being  discarded  and  accessible  truths  being  welcomed,  but  there 
being  no  assurance  of  freedom  from  human  misjudgment  until  we  have 
passed  the  point  where  human  inGrmit}*  ends. 

The  second  part  of  th5  analysis  of  virtue  by.  Pythagoras  wis  to 
do  good.  It  is  somewhat  interesting  to  observe  that  one  may 
measurably  perceive  the  extent  of  his  own  internal  development  by 
the  quickness  of  his  response  to  this  part  of  the  definition.  If  it 
arouses  no  special  interest  emotional!}'',  if  it  causes  no  thrill  in  the  soul, 
this  means  some  dulness  of  philanthropic  sentiment,  some  backwardness 
in  distinctive  Theosophical  evolution.  On  the  other  hand,  an  instant 
perception  of  and  response  to  the  thought  implies  that  the  soul  has 
already  advanced  measurably  along  the  progressive  path. 

Furthermore,  we  notice  that  seeking  truth  is  the  inward  part, 
doing  good  the  outer,  the  two  procesi^es  being  complementary  and  thus 
ensuring  a  rounded  whole.  Or,  to  put  tho  matter  otherwise,  it  may  be 
con.sidcred  that  alternate  inbreathing  and  on tbrea thing  of  the  soul 
which  is  analogous  to  so  many  of  the  observed  operations  of  Nature,  the 
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hipfhest  illastration  of  which  is  the  alternate  action  in  Brahm  itself. 
Inhalation  of  all  richness  from  withont,  and  then  the  exhalation  of  all 
this  into  the  anrronnding  sphere,  appears  a  process  both  fitting  and  usual. 

Now  it  is  especially  to  he  ohserved  that  the  governing  principle 
in  doing  good  is  precisely  the  same  as  in  that  of  the  seeking  of  truth, 
to  wit,  control  by  intellvjence  and  reason.  Doctrines  or  facts  presenting 
themselves  for  acceptance  are  always  thus  to  be  tested,  for  nothing  which 
directly  contravenes  sound  thought  and  the  dictate  of  reason  can  possi- 
bly commend  itself  to  or  he  welcomed  by  a  rational  heing.  And  this 
rule,  so  obviously  voiced  by  prudence  and  wisdom,  has  the  direct  affirma- 
tion of  the  Masters  themselves,  as  they  have  always  insisted  that  noth- 
ing is  to  he  accepted  hy  a  disciple  which  has  not  the  endorsement  of 
his  own  reason.  But  this  governing  principle  is  no  less  applicable  to 
the  second  part  of  the  definition  of  virtue  by  Pythagoras.  For  the  doing 
of  good  naturally  divides  itself  into  three  departments,  and  each  of 
these  is  supervised  by  that  principle. 

(a)  There  is  the  doing  of  good  to  the  bod — charity.  One  of  the  most 
impressive  and  important  discoveries  made  in  recent  time  by  the  more 
systematized  and  intelligent  operation  of  organized  charity  is  that  indis- 
criminate alms-giving  is  of  necessity  an  evil.  It  inevitably  tends  to  an 
increase  of  pauperism,  not  only  by  lowering  the  self-respect  of  the  bene- 
ficiary, but  by  stimulating  the  desire  to  secure  support  without  effort. 
The  true  policy  discovered  through  long  experience  and  careful  investi- 
gation by  competent  authorities  is  that  true  charity  to  the  poor,  free 
from  the  evil  of  pauperizing  and  full  only  of  the  good  of  real  aid,  is  the 
supply  of  work  and  therefore  of  payment.  The  clear  demonstration  of 
this  policy  supplied  by  both  experience  and  observation  demolishes  the 
early  Christian  and  the  present  Romish  conception  of  poverty.  There 
was  a  disposition  in  the  early  church,  as  there  is  an  avowed  teaching 
in  modem  Romanism,  to  regard  poverty  as  having  the  special 
benediction  and  sympathy  of  God,  the  expression  **  Christ's  poor" 
being  an  illustration.  Hence  in  both  cases  there  has  been  a  dis- 
position both  to  sanctify  and  to  favor  penury,  to  suppose  it  as  specially 
endearing  the  poor  man  to  the  divine  heart,  as  a  blessed  state  of  life, 
and  as  deserving  not  only  the  compassion  but  the  aid  of  all  devout  men. 
It  is  well  known  that  any  deliberate  encouragement  to  poverty  means  a 
direct  stimulus  to  pauperism,  and  that  this  is  destructive  not  merely  of 
individual  character  but  of  the  public  good.  Hence  modern  scientific 
charity  favors  only  such  methods  of  relief  as  conserve  self-esteem  and 
the  general  welfare.  It  discourages  giving  to  street  beggars  as  almost 
without  exception  an  evil.  Archbishop  Whateley  may  seem  somewhat 
extreme  in  having  said  that  he  thanked  God  that  never  in  his  life  had 
he  given  to  a  street  beggar,  but  the  general  truth  which  he  had  in  view 
is  unquestionably  affirmed  by  all  systematized  observation.  In  relieving 
cases  of  want  the  intelligent  philanthropist  is  therefore  under  obligation 
to  consider  not  so  much  the  spontaneous  impulse  of  the  moment  as  that 
larger  view  of  duty  and  sympathy  which  lead  to  conservation  from  later 
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evil,  not  merely  the  relief  of  present  distress.  Henoe  the  cool  influence 
of  far-sighted  thought  is  needed  to  preside  over  even  the  charitable 
desire  to  assnage  snffering  or  remove  distress.  And  here  again  is  illos- 
tration  of  how  in  all  departments  of  life  sentiment,  in  order  to  be  trnlj 
eifective,  requires  gaidance  by  disciplined  reason, 

(h)  There  is  the  doing  of  good  to  the  mmd'^instrticitcm.  Evidently 
troth,  if  it  is  to  be  absorbed,  must  be  suitable  to  the  hearer,  must  be 
congruous  with  his  state  of  development,  must  have  within  it  that 
which  commends  itself  to  bis  actual  status.  If  it  is  in  advance  of  bis 
capacity  or  his  power,  it  will  necessarily  be  rejected.  This  fact  has 
very  great  importance  to  us  Tfaeosophists,  because  one  most  essential 
part  of  our  mission  is  the  distribution  of  those  Theosopbical  truths  and 
principles  which  are  to  constitute  the  regenerative  forces  in  the  world. 
As  tbey  are  in  almost  all  cases  both  unfamiliar  and  antagonistic  to 
received  opinions,  they  inevitably  encounter  distrust  and  opposition  at 
the  very  outset.  Two  properties  are  therefore  dictated  by  both  reason 
and  tact.  One  is  that  truths  far  in  advance  of  the  era  should  not  be 
brought  forward.  It  would  be  idle,  even  disastrous,  to  inflict  upon  a 
fresh  hearer  abstruse  facts  in  regard  to  Rounds  and  Races,  or  startling 
statements  concerning  Elementals,  since  they  would  simply  discredit 
all  that  would  otherwise  appear  plausible.  The  other  principle  is  that 
such  truths  as  are  presented  should  be  stated  in  their  least  repellent 
form,  and  should  especially  be  shown  as  in  harmony  with  much  that  is 
antecedently  believed.  As  has  often  been  set  forth,  the  great  teachings 
which  we  are  specially  bound  to  spread  throughout  the  world  are 
Karma  and  Reincarnation,  they  being  not  only  the  most  f  andamental 
but  the  simplest  of  all.  Now  it  is  entirely  possible  to  state  these  in  a 
form  little  if  at  all  offensive,  and  as  having  analogy  with  things  which  are 
universally  accepted.  They  illustrate  this  general  principle  of  wise 
discretion  in  the  promulgation  of  truth,  but  illustrations  may  be  found 
in  every  department,  and  the  whole  matter  of  teaching  should  be  under 
the  guidance  of  precisely  that  control  by  intelligence  and  reason  which 
governs  a  true  administration  of  good  to  the  body. 

(c)  There  is  the  doing  of  good  to  the  soul — divine  wisdom'  All 
great  teachers  have  seen  and  emphasized  the  necessity  of  avoiding  the 
placing  of  advanced  doctrine  before  those  who  are  unready  for  it.  Tlie 
great  master  Jesus  urged  that  pearls  should  not  be  cast  before  swine. 
All  spiritual  teaching  must  be  meaningless  or  ridiculous  to  souls  too 
undeveloped  to  sense  its  significance  and  too  destitute  of  aspiration  to 
perceive  its  valae.  The  whole  of  spiritual  development,  as  of  mental, 
is  a  matter  of  evolution.  Only  very  gradually  does  the  soul  sense  the 
reality  and  the  desirability  of  things  higher  than  earthly,  and  only 
when  that  point  is  reached  will  affirmations  thereon  have  any  validity. 
The  very  simplest  of  all  possible  spiritual  facts  is  the  one  fitted  for 
souls  as  yet  in  the  infancy  of  evolution,  and  the  meat  suitable  for  a 
later  stage  will  be  rejected  by  boings  ready  only  for  milk.  And  here 
again  we  see  tliat  over  the  matter  of  imparting   divine   wisdom   must 
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pt'eside,  as  in  the  other  departments,  the  great  principle  of  control  by 
infceliigence  and  reason. 

The  division  of  virtae  by  Pythagoras  into  the  two  departments  of 
seeking  tratb  and  doing  good  is  thus,  as  we  have  seen,  amply  justified. 
Bat  this  is  really  the  division  which  from  immemorial  time  has  been 
pet  forth  by  Theosophists.  The  Initiate- teacher  of  the  sixth  centary 
before  Christ  and  the  Initiate-t'eaclier  of  the  nineteenth  century  after 
Christ  take  precisely  the  same  ground.  Not  less  than  did  Pythagoras 
has  H.P.B.  set  forth  clearly  and  repeatedly  this  doable  daty  of  the 
evolving  man.  He  is  to  draw  into  his  being  all  truth  from  every 
quarter,  welcoming  it,  assimilating  it,  growing  upon  it,  enlarging 
through  it..  Bat  not  less  is  the  expansive  process  of  retarning  it  to  the 
world  to  be  carried  on,  sympathy  to  be  cultivated,  tenderness  to  be 
cherished,  benefaction  to  become  habitnal,  philanthropy  to  become 
earnest,  helpf  alness  to  be  constitntional.  In  countless  passages  through 
her  works  H.P.B.  makes  clear  both  of  these  points,  finding  the  highest 
conception  of  virtae,  that  qaality  which  is  most  truly  human  and  which 
most  truly  characterizes  the  gennine  man,  to  be  in  that  twofold  opera* 
tion  of  acquiring  divine  wisdom  and  of  promoting  human  welfare.  But 
all  this  is  natnral  when  we  remember  that  both  these  great  Teachers 
represented  the  same  immemorial  system  of  Theosophy  which  they  both 
had  learned,  which  they  both  practised,  and  which  both  of  them  pre- 
sented to  the  world  as  Initiate  members  of  the  great  Hierarchy  of  the 
Occult  world.  And  this  they  did  because  the  essential  doctrine  of  that 
Hierarchy  is  the  oneness  of  man  with  God,  his  true  evolution  being  a 
steady  ascent  to  the  divine  plane  from  which  he  sprang  and  his  final 
Conformity  to  that  divine  Original  which  in  its  infinite  perfection  is 
the  union  of  Wisdom,  Goodness,  and  Love. 

Alexander  Fullertox. 


UNITY  IN  DIVERSITY. 
Its  proof— the  Law  op  the  Conservation  of  Energv. 

THEOSOPHY  proclaims,  and  insists,  that  our  solar  system  is  in 
reality  the  manifestation  of  a  being  called  the  Logos  ;  and  that 
to  give  this  physical  expression  of  His  life,  He  has  had  to  limit  Himself, 
this  action  of  limitation  being  voluntary  and  self-imposed*  The  fol- 
lowing  quotation  relieves  this  conception  of  some  of  its  abstruseness : 
*'  Coming  forth  from  the  depths  of  the  One  Existence,  from  the  One  beyond 
all  thoaghtand  all  speech,  a  Logos,  by  imposing  on  Himself  a  limit, 
circa mscribing  voluntarily  the  range  of  His  own  Being,  becomes  the 
nanifested  Gt>d,  and  tracing  the  limiting  sphere  of  His  activity  thus 
oatlines  the  area  of  His  universe.  Within  that  sphere  the  universe  is 
bom,  is  evolved,  and  dies  ;  it  lives,  it  moves,  and  has  its  being  in  Him  ; 
ite  matter  is  His  emanation  ;  its  forces  and  energies  are  currents  of  His 
life;  He  is  immanent  in  every  atom,  all-pervading,  all -sustaining,  alU 
evolving  ^  He  is  its  source,  and  its  end,  its  cause,  and]its  object,  its  centre 
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and  circumference  ;  it  is  built  on  Him  as  its  sure  foundation,  it  Invathes 
in  Him  as  its  encircling  space  ;  He  is  in  every tbing  and  everything  in 
Him." 

Now  what  I  desire  to  deal  with  in  this  essay  is,  the  question  of  the 
proofs  we  have  enabling  us  to  realise  this  spiritoal  truth ;  I  mean  the 
proofs  that  are  forthcoming  from  what  we  learn  from  our  science,  and 
oar  knowledge  of  the  physical  world.  What  in  science  illustrates  the 
reality  of  this  metaphysical  conception  ?  To  my  mind  that  which  does 
so  most  conclnsively  is  that  law  in  Nature,  which  has  been  very 
happily  termed  **  The  Consarvation  of  Energy."  Side  by  side  with  the 
consideration  of  the  scope  and  meaning  of  this  law,  we  must  consider 
that  very  important  statement  made  by  Theosophy  to  the  effect  that  all 
things  material ~ that  is,  considering  the  whole  physical  universe 
metaphysically — are  illnsions. 

Let  us  work  from  the  cause  to  the  effect  as  far  as  we  possibly  can 
in  endeavouring  to  understand  the  process  the  Logos  adopts  in  mani- 
festation, so  far  as  we  can  intellectually  grasp  and  express  in  words 
such  an  abstract  idea.  In  the  first  place  there  is  nothing  absurd  in 
postulating  a  Logos,  or  something  that  occupies  the  position  of  the 
centre  of  the  solar  system,  which  sustains  and  yields,  as  well  as  endows 
everything  with  its  qualities.  By  some  it  may  seem  ridiculous  to  treat 
the  universe  as  the  physical  expression  of  a  Being,  but  we  must  re- 
member that  we  are  continually  finding  it  necessary  to  considerably 
alter  and  re-cast  our  views  of  these  abstract  questions  as  the  range 
of  our  knowledge  widens ;  and  the  fact  should  be  borne  in  mind  that 
it  is  not  80  very  long  ago  that  we  were  taught,  and  implicitly  believed, 
the  geocentric  in  opposition  to  the  heliocentric  theory— the  former 
claiming  the  earth  as  the  centre  of  the  universe,  the  latter  showing  our 
little  globe  to  hold  a  very  insignificant  place  among  the  planets. 

The  Logos  then  by  the  action  of  His  will  manifests  Himself,  or  iu 
other  words  brings  into  existence  the  material  which  is  to  be  used  for 
the  purpose  of  the  building  of  the  forms  that  are  in  his  Divine  mind. 
This  is  no  doubt  a  vague  statement,  as  it  seems  to  assert  that  something 
is  produced  out  of  nothing,  but  this  conception  I  intend  to  try  and 
render  more  understandable  as  I  proceed* 

At  the  outset  the  material  universe,  by  a  process  of  aggregation, 
consists  of  particles,  or  rather  what  we  would  term  ''  monads,  at  the 
lowest  point  of  manifestation  on  each  plane  "  ;  and  as  the  outgoing 
energy  of  the  Logos  proceeds  very,  very  gradually  from  the  centre  to 
the  circumference,  definite  planes,  with  their  sub-divisionS|  are  formed  ; 
and  as  it  moves  to  its  furthermost  limit,  each  of  these  planes  becomes 
marked  by  a  definite  state  of  increased  density,  so  that  by  this  idea  we 
recognise  that  the  densest  of  these  planes  is  the  physical  world,  and 
we  now  know  that  what  causes  this  density  is  merely  a  question  of 
vibration* 

Let  us  try  and  ascertain  how  this  cornea  abont.  We  are  told  tiiat  iho 
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energy  of  the  Logos  afc  first  proceeding  outwards  from  itself,  sets  np 
a  whirling  motion  of  inconceivable  rapidity,  and  the  efEect  of  its  being 
projected  from  the  centre,  brought  abont  a  condition  of  separateness,  for 
the  force,  instead  of  being  confined  within  the  centre,  as  it  were  encir- 
cled it,  and  from  that  point  duality  found  expression  ;  for  in  place  of  there 
being  only  the  one  force  embraced  within  the  Divine  centre,  there  now 
appeared  the  two  forces  we  know  of,  viz.f  the  one  of  attraction  to  the 
centre,  and  the  other  of  repulsion  from  that  centre.  The  centre  of  Life 
is  therefore  to  be  regarded  as  practically  an  immovable  base,  and  may  be 
said  to  be  energy,  which  precedes  the  force  that  the  centre  of  energy 
generates  when  it  determines  to  manifest  itself  in  a  material  condition, 
aaoh  as  we  see  it  in  the  universe  around  ns« 

By  taking  this  view  we  regard  energy  as    force   in   latency.    It  is 
the  force  then  that  goes  out  from  this   Divine  centre  of  energy,  aud  as 
it  moves  outwards  loses  some  of  the  potency  of  its  invisible    source  ; 
and  now  as  it  were,    at  a  distance  from   its  centre,  it  sets  up  a 
motion  of  its  own,  which  it  maintains  by  vibrations,    these  vibrations 
being    established  by  the  attraction     of    the    force   to     its    centre, 
but  that     centre     repels    the     vibratory    movement     towards     it, 
because,     being    immovable,     it    cannot    receive     into     itself    those 
vibrations,  consequently  they    are  returned   to   the  outermost   point 
whence  they  started ;  thus  at  this  point  we  have  the   whirling   motion 
already  referred  to,  which  takes  the  form  of  a  vortex,   and  that  vortex, 
ensouled  by  the  force  derived  from  the  centre  of  divine  energy,  to  which 
it   is    ceaselessly   striving  to    return,    becomes  '*  the  primitive   atom. 
These,  and  their  aggregations  spread  throughout  the  universe,  and  form 
all  the  sab-divisions  "  of   matter  of  the  first  or  the   highest  plane   of 
nature.    Then  we  are  told  that  the  second  plane  "^  is  formed  by  some  of 
the  countless  myriads  of  these   primary   atoms   setting  up  a  vortex   in 
the  coarsest  aggregations    of  their  own   plane,  and  this  primary  atom 
enwalled  with  spiral  strands  of  the  coarsest  combinations  of  the    first 
plane  becomes  the  finest  unit  or  atom  of  the  second  plane;"  and 
80  it  is  by    following     out     this     process   that  the  third,   fourth, 
£fth,    sixth    and    seventh    planes  are     formed,    each   being    denser 
than  the  one  above  it,   which  is  caused  by  the   impetus  the  outward 
flowing  force  has  received  ;  and  as  it  gets   further  from  its    centre  the 
Tibrations  between  itself  and  its  centre  become  weaker,    consequently 
the  vortex,  in  which  it  is  encased,   whose  motion  appears  at  this   stage 
us  a  film  about  it,  becomes  denser  and  coarser,  and  as  it  becomes  denser 
it  becomes  visible,   aud    this    densifying  process     is    increased    and 
accelerated  as  these  primitive  atoms,  by  the   law  of   affinity,  are  cease- 
lessly entering  into  innumerable  combinations  with  each  other,  as  we 
have  them  in  the  physical  world  as  molecules* 

In  this  view  I  am  putting  before  you,  of  the  coming  of  the  universe 
into  existence,  and  the  statement  of  the  formation  of  its  material,  Theoso- 
phy  plainly  indicates  ^hat  matter  is  really  only  motion.  The  following 
quotation  from  Mrs.  Besant's  **  Ancient  Wisdom''  (p.  55)  px^sents  it 
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more  clearly  :  "  The  word  *  spirit-matter'  is  used  designedly.  Ifc 
implies  the  fact  that  there  is  no  such  thin^  as  '  dead  '  matter ;  all 
matter  is  living,  the  tiniest  particles  are  lives.  Science  speaks  truly  in 
affirming  :  *No  force  without  matter,  no  matter  without  force.  They 
are  wedded  together  in  an  indissoluble  marriage  throughout  the  ages 
of  the  life  of  a  universe,  and  none  can  wrench  them  apart.  Matter  is 
form,  and  there  is  no  form  which  do6s  not  express  a  life ;  spirit  is  life, 
and  there  is  no  life  that  is  not  limited  by  a  form.  Even  the  Logos  bas, 
during  manifestation,  the  universe  as  His  form,  and  so  down  to  the 
atom." 

Thus  we  learn  that  from  energy  proceeds  force  and  from  force  pro* 
ceeds  motion.  This  agrees*  entirely,  I  consider,  with  the  truth  that 
science  teaches  in  its  statement  concerning  the  law  of  the  conservation 
of  energy,  which  means  that  in  the  universe  there  is  only  a  certain 
fixed  quantity  of  matter  or  force  at  work  ;  that  the  aggregat-e  of  matter 
and  force  is  not  diminished  or  increased  by  being  used,  but,  according  to 
the  Theosophical  conception,  the  one  is  continually  changing  into  the 
other,  and  it  is  this  method  of  changing  the  one  into  the  other  that 
allows  of  the  conservation  of  the  force,  of  which,  as  said,  matter  is  only 
the  visible  and  outward  aspect.  Is  this  really  so  ?  Let  us  see  if  we  can 
prove  the  truth  of  this  statement. 

First  we  must  get  as  clear  an  idea  of  molecules  and  atoms  into  our 
minds  as  possible.  The  molecule  is  said  to  be  an  aggregate  of  atoms, 
and  the  molecules,  and  the  atoms  they  contain,  each  have  a  motion  of 
•their  own.  As  I  understand  it,  molecules  are  largely  held  together  by 
their  mutual  repulsion  on  the  one  side,  and  external  pressure  of  the 
atmosphere  on  the  other;  atoms  by  forces  within  themselves— the 
forces  of  attraction  and  repulsion. 

This  leads  us  to  a  consideration  of  the  question  of  chemical  action 
which  is  brought  about  by  the  solar  ray  ;  but  to  understand  this  we 
must  recognise  that  there  is  really  no  such  thing  as  space  ;  on  the 
contrary,  scientifically  stated,  *'  Space  is  occupied  by  a  substance  almost 
infinitely  elastic  through  which  the  pulses  of  light  make  their  way." 
This  is  what  is  termed  the  ether.  "Light  consists  of  a  vibratory  motion 
of  the  atoms  and  molecules  of  the  luminous  body,  which  makes  its 
way  from  this  luminous  body  through  the  ether,  in  what  are  called 
ether- waves;  and  these  waves  transfer  the  motion  of  their  atoms  to  the 
atoms  of  the  molecules  of  the  thing  shone  upon.  Thus  until  these  ether- 
waves  "  come  into  contact  with  something  to  which  they  can  so 
transfer  the  motion  of  their  atoms  they  are  non-existent.  To  quote 
Tyndall :  "  However  intense  a  beam  of  light  may  be,  it  remains  invisible 
unless  it  has  something  to  shine  upon.  Space,  though  traversed  by  the 
rays  from  all  suns  and  all  stars,  is  itself  unseen.  Not  even  the  ether, 
which  fills  space,  and  whose  motions  are  the  light  of  the  universe,  is 
itself  visible." 

In  this  connection^   though  seemingly  a  divergence,,  it  is  in  place 
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to  point  out  how  knowledge  seems  to  be  acquired  by  evolation^  In  Sir 
Isaac  Newton's  time  it  was  thought  that  light  was  produced  by  minutely 
invisible  particles  being  emanated  from  the  luminous  body.  This  was 
termed  the  **  theory  of  emanation/'  and  it  was  the  scientifically 
aooepted  theory,  until,  long  afterwards,  Dr.  Thos.  7oun<;  formulated 
bis  undulatory  theory  of  light,  which  I  have  just  been  briefly  expIain«^ 
in^,  and  which  science  has  now  proven  to  be  absolutely  correct;  and 
to  present  this  great  scientific  discovery  more  clearly  I  will  quote  again 
from  Tyndall  :  "  It  is  just  as  easy  to  picture  a  vibrating  atom  as  to 
picture  a  vibrating  cannon-ball  ;  and  there  is  no  more  difficulty  in  con- 
ceiving of  this  ether  which  fills  space,  than  in  imagining  all  space 
filled  with  jelly.  The  atoms  of  luminous  bodies  vibrate,  and  you  must 
figore  their  vibrations,  as  communicated  to  the  ether,  being  propagated 
through  it  in  pulses  or  waves  ;  these  waves  enter  the  pupil  of  the  eje, 
cross  the  ball,  and  impinge  upon  the  retina,  at  the  back  of  the  eye. 
The  motion  thus  communicated  to  the  retina  is  transmitted  thence 
along  the  optic  nerve  to  the  brain,  and  there  announces  itself  to  con- 
sciousness, as  light." 

What  do  we  learn  from  this  ?  The  fact  that  light  is  merely  the 
motion  of  atoms  at  a  certain  rate  of  vibration. 

Now,  coming  back  to  the  question  of  chemical  action,  which  I 
have  mentioned  is  brought  about  by  the  rajs  of  light  from  the  sun,  we 
have  proof  of  this,  and  something  more,  for  in  what  I  am  about  to  say, 
we  learn  that  "  no  chemical  action  can  be  produced  by  a  ray  of  light 
that  does  not  involve  the  destruction  of  the  ray."  Botany  furnishes  a 
striking  example  of  this— "in  our  atmosphere  floats  carbonic  acid, 
which  furnishes  food  to  the  vegetable  world.  But  this  food  could  not 
be  consumed  by  plants  and  vegetables  without  the  intervention  of  the 
sun's  rays,  and  yet,  as  far  as  we  know,  these  rays  are  powerless  upon 
tbe  free  carbonic  acid  of  our  atmosphere.  The  sun  can  only  decom- 
pose the  gas  when  it  is  absorbed  by  the  leaves  of  plants.  In  the  leaves 
it  is  in  close  proximity  with  substances  ready  to  take  advantage  of  the 
loosening  of  its  molecules  by  the  waves  of  light.  Incipient  disunion 
being  thus  introduced,  the  carbon  of  the  gaa  is  seized  upon  by  the  leaf 
and  appropriated,  while  the  oxygen  is  discharged  into  the  atmosphere." 

**  In  effecting  this  separation  in  the  leaf  between  oxygen  on  the 
one  hand  and  the  caihon  and  hydrogen  on  the  other,  the  sunlight  is 
actually  used  up,  and  forms  part  of  the  wood  of  the  tree  ;  and  if  this 
wood  becomes  buried  in  the  earth,  and  thus  ages  later  is  converted  into 
coal,  it  still  retains  this  quantity  of  light  and  heat  received  from  the 
sun's  rays  through  its  leaves  ;  and  so  it  is  that  coal  is  called  '  bottled 
snnshiue,' "  and  here  we  have  a  good  illustration  of  the  conservation  of 
energy,  because  "it  takes  just  as  much  light  and  heat  from  the  sun  to 
build  up  a  plant  as  you  can  get  out  of  the  plant  in  the  end  by  burning  ;" 
and  when  we  burn  the  coal  we  are  told  that  "  particles  of  oxygen  rush 
tc^ther  with  particles  of  carbon  in  the  fuel  and  form  carbonic  acid. 
Row  much  carbonic  acid  ?  Just  as  much  as  it  took  to   build  that  part 
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of  the  plant  from.  Simnltaneonslj,  other  particles  of  oxygen  in  the  air 
rush  together  with  particles  of  hy<)rogen  in  the  fnel,  and  form  water, 
in  the  shape  of  steam .  How  much  water  ?  Jast  as  much  as  it  took 
originally  to  build  that  part  of  the  plant  from.  As  they  unite,  they 
give  out  their  dormant  heat  and  light.  How  much  heat  and  light  ? 
Just  as  much  as  they  absorbed  in  the  act  of  building  up  those  parts  of 
the  plant  from  the  sunshine  that  fell  npon  them." 

By  this  we  can  better  understand  the  truth  I  have  referred  to,  that 
''  the  ether  waves  of  light  transfer  the  motion  of  their  atoms  to  the  atoms 
of  the  molecules  of  the  thing  they  shine  upon'' — in  other  words  the 
thing  shone  upon  absorbs  the  ray  of  light,  which  is  destroyed  by  being 
converted,  by  the  chemical  action  that  takes  place  in  the  leaves  of  the 
plant,  into  vegetable  material. 

Thus  we  see  how  the  power  giveu  forth  by  the  sun  in  its  rays,  is 
changed  and  conserved  ;  and  to  better  appreciate  this  work  of  the  con- 
servation of  this  power  of  the  sun,  proving  as  it  seems  to  do,  that  there 
is  only  a  certain  limited  quantity  of  force  and  matter  brought  into 
activity  throughout  the  universe,  let  us  for  a  moment  consider  the 
wonderfully  economical  method  nature  adopts  in  regulating  and  main- 
taining vegetable  and  animal  forms. 

In  what  I  have  just  mentioned  we  learn  that  distributed  in  the  at- 
mosphere are  the  three  elements — those  of  oxygen,  hydrogen  and  carbon  ; 
the  plant  by  separating  the  two  latter  gases,  hydrogen  and  carbon,  from 
oxygen  in  its  leaves,  is  by  these  means,  incessantly  building  up  fresh 
forms,  so  that  we  have  the  plant  as  a  builder  and  producer  of  forms 
and  '^  living  matter."  The  oxygen  that  the  plant  does  not  require,  and 
which,  in  separating  it  from  the  hydrogen  and  carbon  in  its  leaves,  it 
returns  to  the  air,  the  animal  needs  and  inhales — thus,  taking  the  oxygen 
into  its  lungs  in  the  animal's  body,  it  '^  combines  with  the  waste  carbon- 
aceous matters  and  forms  carbonic  acid  gas."  Every  time  the  animal 
breathes  it  pours  out  some  of  this  gas  into  the  air,  because  it  does  not 
need  this  gas,  indeed  it  is  poisonous  to  the  animal,  whereas  it  is 
exactly  what  sustains  the  plant.  *'  In  this  way  a  balance  is  held  be- 
tween the  wants  of  both  animal  and  plant  life — animals  giving  up 
useless,  even  poisonous  matter  (carbonic  acid),  which  goes  to  support 
plants  ;  and  plants  not  only  taking  away  this  very  substance  for  their 
own  nourishment,  but  even  pouring  out  new  supplies  of  oxygen  which 
they  do  not  require,  but  which  is  of  vital  importance  to  animals." 

To  my  mind  this  is  a  most  striking  illustration  of  the  conservation 
of  energy,  showing  as  it  does  that  in  all  the  innumerable  forms  in  the 
vegetable  and  animal  world,  only  these  three  gases  or  elements  are  em- 
ployed in  different  combinations. 

Mrs.  Besaut  declares  that  **  all  physical  forces  and  energies  are  but 
transmutations  of  the  life  poured  forth  by  the  sun,  the  Lord  and  Giver 
of  life  to  this  system/'  Sir  John  Herscbel  says  that  the  sun's  rays  are 
the  ultimate  source  of  almost  every  motion  which  takes  place  on  th^ 
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face  of  the  earih  '' ;  and  Tyndall,  going  xnqre  into  detail,  as3eri^  that 
^'  ^olar  light  and  solar  heat  lie  latent  in  the  foroe  whioh  pulls  the  f^pple 
to  the  ground." 

Of  coarse  io  realize  this  it  is  necessary  to  ponder  over  some  faots 
adduced  hy  the  investigations  of  scientists.  The  scientific  theory  of  heat 
used  to  be  as  erroneous  as  was  the  theory  of  light.  It  used  to  be 
thought  that  heat  was  a  sort  of  igneoos  fluid  "  which  was  supposed  to 
hide  itself  in  some  unknown  way  in  the  interstitial  spaces  ''  of  the  thing 
heated ;  but  the  present  theory,  proved  as  in  the  case  of  the  undulatory 
theory  of  light,  and  termed  the  "  mechanical  theory  of  heat/*  seems 
beyond  all  doubt  to  show  heat  to  be  only  a  curtain  form  of  motion. 

Heat  then  is  the  result  of  molecular  motion,  therefore  whep  a  thing 
becomes  cool,  it  may  be  said  to  so  cool  through  the  loss  of  this  motion. 
Tyndall  farther  claims  that  elecstricity  is  also  merely  a  mode  of 
motion,  because  "  we  know  by  experiment  that  from  electricity  we  can 
obtain  heat,  while  from  heat,  as  in  the  case  of  the  thermo-pile,  we  can 
obtain  electricity,"  and  he  also  explains  '*  Prevost's  theory  of  exchanges 
expressed  in  the  language  of  the  wave  theory  of  heat,"  which  is  this  : 
•*  When  the  sam  of  motion  received  is  greater  than  that  given  out,  warm- 
ing is  the  consequence  ;  when  the  sum  of  motion  given  out  is  greater 
tban  that  received,  chilling  takes  place." 

As  I  have  previously  stated,  we  now  understand  all  bodies  to  con- 
sist of  vast  combinations  of  molecules,  those  molecules  being  held  to- 
gether, not  so  much  by  mutual  attraction  as  by  the  external  pressure  of 
the  atmosphere  ;  $o  that  a  solid  body,  when  heat  is  applied  to  it  by  some 
external  agency,  either  as  friction  on  as  fire,  assumes  a  different  cpndi- 
tionset  up  by  this  agencyi  which  lessens  or  removes  the  atmospheric 
pressure  upon  the  molecules  and  apparently  changing  their  *^  state  of 
aggregation  "  draws  them  asunder. 

Let  us  endeavour  to  practically  illustrate  this.  A  blacksmith  takes  a 
cold  piece  of  metal,  and  by  repeatedly  striking  it  on  his  heavy  anvil,  wilj 
not  only  alter  its  shape  by  flattening  and  increasing  its  size,  but  make 
it  very  hot — perhaps  red  hot.  Here  we  have  first  of  all,  the  force  gene- 
rated by  the  blacksmith's  arm  ;  this  force  is  something  he  l?as  added  to 
or  put  into  the  metal,  and  it  consists  of  atoms  or  particles  vibrating  at 
a  tremendously  greater  rate  than  the  atoms  or  particle^  that  constitute 
the  metal  in  its  normal  state  :  so  that  we  see,  as  the  result  of  the  black- 
smith's hammering,  that,  when  he  has  finished  this  work,  the  force  be 
has  thus  introduced  into  the  metal  is  not  then  dissipated,  but  is  convert- 
ed into  another  form— that  is,  into  the  form  of  the  intexise  hea,tof  the 
metal  he  has  been  pounding.  The  force  be  has  thus  imparte[d,  incr^easi^ 
their  rate  of  vibration,  tends  to  th^x)w  the  molecules  of  wbic|i  it  is  fpfni- 
ed,  apart ;  and  if  the  heat  were  continued  they  would  be,eatirejy  sepa- 
rated from  each  other,  and  their  complete  separation  in  this  way  would 
cause  the  metal  to  melt,  the  heat  conferring  pptential  eaergy  q^  the 
separated  molecules. 
6 
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In  this  instance  we  see  how  heat  is  the  resnlt  of  molecalar  motion  ; 
and  when  the  metal  cools  it  mean.s  that  this  intense  molecalar  motion 
that  has  been  added  to  it,  it  has  lost,  '*  and  the  molecules  fall  together 
again  with  an  energy  eqaal  to  that  employed  to  separate  them.''  Then 
naturally  comes  the  qaestion,  what  has  become  of  it  ?  Science  says  it  is 
conserved  ;  it  must  therefore  have  gone  somewhere  if  the  process  of 
cooling  means  thatthe  metal  has  lost  it.  Some  of  it  no  donbt  is  diffused 
in  the  surrounding  air  ;  but  apparently  heat  waves  travel  with  abont 
the  same  velocity  ns  the  waves  of  light  ;  and  therefore  the  atoms  that 
are  vibrating  at  this  groat  rate  communicate  their  motion,  not  so  much 
to  the  surrounding  air,  nfi  to  the  surrounding  ether;  and  it  is  absorl^ 
by  other  bodies  with  which  it  comes  into  contact,  setting  up  in  those 
bodies  through  its  impact,  a  feeling  of  warmth.  Thus  when  we  experi- 
ence the  feeling  of  warmth  it  is  the  result  of  what  Tyndall  calls,  theim- 
pact  of  these  ethereal  billows  on  the  skin,  given  off  by  the  heated  body. 

All  this  seems  to  prove  that  *'  molecular  forces  determine  the  form 
which  the  solar  energy  will  assume."  There  are  interesting  scientific 
quotations  which  I  think  unmistakably  emphasise  that  truth.  Dealing 
with  that  marvellous  substance,  water,  we  learn  that  '*  we  can  raise 
water  by  mechanical  action  to  a  high  level  ;  and  that  water  in  descending 
by  its  own  gravity,  may  be  made  to  assume  a  variety  of  forms,  and  to 
perform  various  kinds  of  mechanical  work.  Tt  may  be  made  to  fall  in 
cascades,  rise  in  fountains,  twirl  in  eddies,  or  flow  along  a  uniform  bed. 
It  may  moreover,  be  employed  to  turn  wheels,  lift  hammers,  grind  corn, 
or  drive  piles ;  but  all  the  energy  exhibited  by  the  water,  during  its 
descent,  is  merely  the  parcelling  out  and  distribution  of  the  orginal  energy 
which  raised  it  up  on  high.  '*  Then  it  is  said  that "  the  primary  action  of 
the  sun's  rays  is  qualified  by  the  atoms  and  molecules  among  which  their 
power  is  distributed  ";  and  we  also  have  illustrated  by  Tyndall,  in  a 
remarkably  interesting  example,  not  only  the  truly  mighty  energy  of 
molecular  forces,  but  at  the  same  time  their  mechanical  value.  In 
reference  to  water  he  says :  **  First  we  have  its  constituents  as  free 
atoms  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen    which  attract   each  other  and  combine. 

The   distances    which  separate   the   atoms    before 

combination  are  so  small  as  to  be  utterly  immeasurable  ;  still  it 
is  in  passing  over  these  distances  that  they  acquire  a  velocity  suflBcient 
to  cause  them  to  clash,  with  the  tremendous  energy  here  indicated. 
After  combination  the  substance  is  in  a  state  of  vapour,  which 
sinks  to  100**  C,  and  afterwards  condenses  to  water.  In  the 
first  instance  the  atoms  fall  together  (as  molecules)  to  form  the 
compound;  in  the  next  instance  the  molecules  of  the  compound 
fall  together  to  form  a  liquid.  The  mechanical  value  of  this  act 
is  easily  calculated ;  9  lbs.  of  steam,  in  falling  to  water,  generate 
an    amount  of  heat  sufficient   to     raise  4,835   lbs.   of    water   10**  C, 

or  8,703  lbs.     !«   F The  next  great  fall  is  from  the   state  of 

water  to  that  of  ice,  and  the  mechanical  value  of  this  act  is 
equal  to    993,564  foot    pounds.    Thus,  our  9  lbs.  of    water,  at  it^ 
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origin  and  during  its  progress,  falls  down  three  great  precipices  : 
the  6r8t  fall  is  equivalent,  in  energy,  to  the  descent  of  a  ton 
weight  down  a  precipice  22,320  feet  high  ;  the  second  fall  is  equ«l  to 
that  of  a  ton  down  a  precipice  2,900  feet  high  ;  and  the  third  is  eqnal  to 
the  fall  of  a  ton  down  a  precipice  433  feet  high.  The  stone  avalanches 
of  the  Alps  are  sometimes  seen  to  smoke  and  thunder  down  the  declivi- 
ties, with  a  vehemence  almost  sufficient  to  stun  the  observer,  while  the 
snow-flakes  descend  so  softly  as  not  to  hurt  the  fragile  spangles  of 
which  they  are  composed;  yet  to  produce,  from  aqueous  vapour,  a  quantity 
of  that  tender  material  which  a  child  could  carry,  demands  an  exertion 
of  energy  competent  to  gather  up  the  shattered  blocks  of  the  largest 
stone  avalanche  that  I  have  ever  seen,  and  pitch  them  to  twice  the  height 
from  which  they  fell." 

From  the  scientific  facts  there  does  not  seem  to  be  much  difficulty 
in  coming  to  the  conclusion  that«(l)  there  is  only  a  certain  fixed  quan- 
tity of  force  at  work  in  nature,  and  (2)  that  what  we  call  matter  is  only 
an  aspect  or  a  manifestation  of  this  force.  Both  these  conclusions  are 
what  Theosophy  teaches,  as  also  dues  science  in  its  definition  and  appli- 
cation of  the  law  of  the  conservation  of  energy;  and  from  these  conclu- 
sions it  is  easy  to  go  a  step  further  and  agree  with  Theosophy  that  the 
physical  universe  is  a  vast  illusion,  and  things  therein  are  really  not 
what  they  seem.  But  can  we  not  go  still  further  in  our  agreement  with 
Theosophy,  and  while  admitting  the  actual  limitation  of  the  force  and 
the  matter  in  the  universe,  acknowledge  that  it  all  points  to.  the  volun- 
tary limitation  of  a  Being  in  manifestation — its  material  and  substantial 
aspect  only  being  possible  by  such  limitation  ? 

Is  there  really  any  difficulty  in  coming  to  that  understanding  if  we 
caa  realize  that  underlying  the  whole  of  our  physical  phenomena  there 
is  absolute  unity  ?  That  behind  all  the  diversity  we  experience  here  there 
is  unity,  modern  physical  science  clearly  demonstrates,  for  all  its  ex- 
periments, observations,  and  discoveries,  a  few  of  which  I  have  just 
referred  to,  afford  ample  evidence  that  ench  is  the  case. 

Now  must  that  underlying  unity  consist  of  a  Being  iu  itself  *'  one 
and  indivisible  ?  "  Necessarily,  it  seems  to  mo  it  must,  because  in  all 
the  diverse  aspects  it  assumes,  on  whatever  plane  we  examine  them, 
inseparable  therefrom  are  undeniably  not  only  both  intelligence  and 
coDSciousness,  but  an  orderliness  pointing  to  a  definite  motive  or  pur- 
pose to  be  attained  in  its  setting  up  these  conditions,  not  exterior  to, 
but  within,  itself. 

Of  course  in  discussing  a  metaphysical  proposition  such  as  this,  it 
is  presumed  that  all  will  view  it,  and  interpret  it,  in  a  metaphysical 
sense.  In  using  the  term  "  Being,**  that  term  is  not  to  be  taken  in  a 
literally  physical  sense  ;  rather  is  it  to  be  regarded  as  a  centre  of  indi- 
vidualized consciousness,  whose  thought  objectivizing  itself,  establishes 
its  apparently  solid  creations  on  the  lower  or  denser  planes  of  nature, 
just  as  an  architect  conceives  the  design  of  a  great  structure  ;  the  whole 
world  exists  first  in  his  thought  on  the  mental  plane,   complete  in  every 
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detdil,  long  before  it  is  physically  expressed  here.  From  this  it  seems 
to  be  evident  that  this  Being  (this  Logos  I  am  referring  to)  does  not 
n\eed  to  creAtd  something  oat  of  nothing,  becaase  it  is  conscioasness,  and 
consciousness  is  itself  energy,  force  and  motion,  as  I  have  tried  to  show 
as  clearly  as  I  have  been  able  to  in  the  earlier  part  of  this  essay  ;  tlierefcre 
it  comprises,  as  it  were,  within  itself — is  inherent  in  it — all  that  is  requi- 
site, essential  and  necessary  for  whatever  shapes  and  forms  it  determines 
to  givd  expression  to,  seeing  that  all  things,  whether  they  be  solid, 
liqnid,  gaseons  or  etheric,  are  bat  aspects  of  force  and  can  be  converted 
one  into  another  simply  by  a  change  of  external  conditions,  in  the  same 
way  as  w^  have  seen  that  vapour  can  be  changed  into  water,  and  water 
into  ice.  l^he  fotioe  acting  in  each  of  these  forms  is  exactly  the  same, 
and  all  that  accounts  for  the  change  in  its  aspect  is  the  fact  that  it  is 
working  at  a  different  rate  of  vibration* 

A,  E.  Webb. 


MORE  INVISIBLE  RAYS  AND  NEW  ELEMENTS. 

DR.  Benedict  Fnedlander,  of  Berlin,  whose  interesting  researches 
about  the  Palolo  worm  were  noticed  in  the  Theosophist,  has  been 
good  enough  to  translate  for  us  an  article  copied  into  the  Echo  from 
the  Frankfurter  Zeitung^  which  deals  with  the  recent  demonstration  by 
Becquerel,  the  French  chemist,  of  a  hitherto  unknown  non-luminous  ray, 
to  which  his  name  has  been  given  and  which  is  even  more  puzzling 
than  the  BOntgen  Bay.  The  article  describes  some  of  its  properties  but 
only  just  enough  to  make  the  world  impatient  to  see  what  final 
insults  are  to  come  out  of  this  new  step  across  the  threshold  of  Spen* 
der's  **  tJttknowable."  Not  only  this,  however,  but  still  more,  for  a 
hew  eld'ment  has  been  found  by  M.  and  Mme.  Curie  of  Fi'ance,  in  two 
substances  "which  they  call  *'  Radium"  and  '*  Polonium,"  and  which  are 
said  to  possess  the  property  of  self -luminosity  to  the  degree  of  inextin- 
gttishabletiess.  The  Editor  of  the  Echo  indulges  his  fancy  in  a  flight 
tdwards  the  level  of  Fairyland  when  he  says  that  after  this  discovery 
the  Arabian  Ki^ht*s  tale  of  the  monstrous  self -radiant  Carbuncle,  wlros^ 
fiery  glow  lit  np  palaces  and  caves  and  shone  afar  over  a  dark  vatD&y  from 
a  hill-side,  was  no  idle  falsehood  but  had  a  substantial  basis  of  proba^ 
bility.  This,  Dr.  Friedlander  thinkp,  is  going  too  far,  a  newspaper* 
wnter's  vagary,  and  so  it  may  be,  but  to  judge  from  what  has  already 
flctnaily  happened,  it  would  be  a  great  piece  of  boldness  for  anybody 
to  now  say  what  is  or  is  not  *'  impossible."  The  hand  of  an  '^  Invisible 
Helper  "  seems  to  be  laid  upon  the  latch  o^the  door  of  the  Temf^e 
of  Truth  and  the  new  elements  to  be  torches  on  its  encircling  wall. 
[Editor  Theosophist.'} 

Laist  week  scientific  Berlin  was  under  the  reign  of  the  ''  YisiUe  and 
Invisible  R6.y8,'*  for  that  wais  the  subject  upon  which  Profeslsdr  Qt&kt,ti 
MQnchen,    delivered  the  eightli  of  the  "  Centenar-Leetutes,"  in  the 
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"  Urania."  A  few  days  before,  Professor  Elster,  of  Wolfenbiittel,  had 
lectared  before  the  '*  German  Physical  Society"  on  the  newest  of  invisible 
rays,  the  Becqnerel-rays,  and  a  day  after  the  lectare  in  the  **  Urania," 
its  director,  Dr.  Paal  Spiess,  was  able  to  demonstrate  that  wonderful 
phenomenon  to  an  aadience  which  filled  every  seat  of  the  anditorium. 
Professor  Gratss  had  mentioned,  in  his  lectare,  the  most  recently  dis- 
covered of  those  eni$]^matical  radiations  of  which,  apart  from  electric 
waves,  we  have  already  distingnished  fonr,the  ultra- red,  the  nltra-violet, 
the  Bontgen-rays  and  the  Becqnerel-rays.  He  gave  expression  to  a 
▼ery  sng^estive  thought  when,  in  speaking  of  the  possibilities  for  future 
investigations,  he  said  that  it  was  not  improbable  that  many,  perhaps  all, 
bodiea  exercised  influenoes  at  a  distance  and  that  we  do  not  perceive 
them  simply  because  we  have  not  the  means  whereby  they  may  become 
visible  to  us. 

The  Becqnerel-rays,  named  after  the  French  scientist  Becquerel, 
wbo  discovered  them,  have  a  previous  history.  The  genei'ation  of  the 
B5ntgen-ray8  from  the  Kathad-rays,  at  the  spot  where  the  glass  of 
the  generating  tube  commences  to  show  the  phenomenon  of  fluores- 
cence or  phosphorescence,  had  given  rise  to  the  supposition  that 
there  might  be  a  connection  between  Rontgen-rays  and  fluor- 
escence. This  supposition  has  not  been  verified,  but,  in  the  course 
of  experiments  made  for  that  purpose,  many  new  facts  in  the 
production,  the  nature  and  the  effects  of  fluorescence  have  been 
discovered  and  many  new  theories  educed.  As  Becquerel  had  shown, 
the  remarkable  phenomenon  of  fluorescence  may  be  seen  in  sub- 
stances containing  Uranium,  these  substances  also  acting  as 
photographic  plates  when  wrapped  in  light-proof  covers,  therefore 
inference  was  made  that  this  quality  was  inherent  in  the  element 
Uranium.  This  conclusion,  however,  proved  to  be  incorrect,  for  the 
researches  of  M.  and  Mme.  Curie  have  shown  that  exactly  the  same 
powei'  is  possessed  also  by  certain  Barium  and  Bismuth  salts  which  ai-e 
manufactured  from  an  Uranium  ore  called  '*  Pechblende,"  but  which 
do  not,  themselves^  contain  a  trace  of  Uranium.  It  was  found  that 
Barium  and  Bismuth  salts  have  this  quality  only  when  made  from  that 
particular  ore;  the  same  compounds  of  Barium  and  Bismuth,  when 
manufactured  from  other  substances,  are  devoid  of  it.  Another  difEerence 
is  that  the  former  have  a  beautiful  yellow  or  pink  colour  which,  in  the 
coarse  of  time,  becomes  even  richer  and  deeper,  wherea^^he  latter  are 
colourless.  Chemists  cannot  find  the  slightest  difference  between  the 
salts  obtained  from  the  several  sources,  but,  if  there  is  no  difference, 
how  can  the  striking  dissimilarity  in  colour  be  accounted  for  P  Curie 
believes  that  this  is  due  to  the  presence  of  an  unknown  element,  con- 
<5omitant  to  the  Uranium  in  the  Barium  salts,  and  of  another  in 
the  Bismuth  salts,  which  act  somewhat  differently.  In  spectral^analysis 
we  have  the  means  of  showing  the  existence  of  an  unknown  element, 
even  ia  a  minute  degree,  so  this  test  was  applied  in  the  researches  for 
iiliose  elements  afterwards  called  '*  Badium"  and  ^'  Polonium  "  (Mme| 
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Curie  ia  from  Poland).  Demarcay  claims  to  have  found  unknown  lines 
in  the  spectrum  of  the  Barium  salts  and  from  them  infers  the  presence 
of  "  Radium."  Opinions  are  divided,  however,  as  to  the  conclusiveness 
of  the  researches. 

This  was  the  position  in  the  matter  when  the  German  scientists, 
Dr.  F.  Giesel,  in  Braunsweig,  and  Professors  Elster  and  Geitel,  in  Wolfen- 
biittel,  began  their  investigations.  They  succeeded,  with  somewhat 
larger  quantities  of  those  salts,  in  corroborating  M.  and  Mme.  Curie's 
observations,  and  completed  them.  A  most  remarkable  fact  was  ex- 
perimentally demonstrated  by  Prof.  Elster  before  the  **  German 
Physical  Society"  :  in  both  groups  of  salts  the  power  of  radiating 
appears  to  be  perpetually  inherent ;  even  a  prolonged  heating  in  au 
evacuated  recipient  did  not  deprive  them  of  it.  Besides,  they  emit 
invisible  rays  which,  like  the  Rontgen-rays,  have  the  power  of  penetra- 
ting through  opaque  substances,  but  in  a  different  way  from  the 
Bontgen-rays.  They  render  phosphorescent  the  screen  of  Barium- 
Platiuum-Cyanide,  as  do  the  Rontgen-rays,  but  they  do  not  cause  the 
change  in  the  substances  they  penetrate,  as  do  the  Rontgen-rays.  If 
one  holds  his  hand  before  the  screen  pierced  by  the  Becquerel-rays, 
a  distinct  shadow  is  produced,  but,  while  in  the  case  of  the  Rontgen- 
rays  the  fleshy  parts  appear  semi-transparent  and  the  bones  black,  the 
Becquerel-rays  p«ss  apparently  in  the  same  degree  through  both  flesh 
and  bone  and,  therefore,  they  are  not  distinguishable  in  the  shadow. 
Only  in  the  event  of  great  variance  in  density  between  the  objects,  as 
with  a  coin  wrapped  in  cloth,  is  there  a  perceptible  difference  in  the 
shadow.  But  the  opaqueness  of  objects  under  the  Becquerel-rays  is  by 
no  means  in  proportion  to  speciflc  gravity,  as  is  the  case  with  the 
Rontgen-rays  ;  the  radiation  from  the  **  Radium  "  supposed  to  exist 
in  the  Barium  salts  obtained  from  "  Pechblende,"  penetrates  a  plate  of 
lead  12  mm.  thick,  and  that  from  the  alleged  ''Polonium''  penetrates 
a  silver  plate  of  the  thickness  of  a  German  thaler. 

Like  the  ROntgen-rays,  the  Becquerel-rays  act  on  the  photogra- 
phic plate.  But  their  most  remarkable  quality  is  this  :  very  small 
quantities,  a  few  milligrammes,  of  the  salt,  suflJce  to  render  dry  air 
conductive  to  electricity  which,  as  is  known,  is,  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances, insulating.  Therefore,  in  places  where  such  substances  are 
present,  even  in  infinitesimally  small  quantities,  a  continuous  electric 
charge  of  any  kind  is  impossible.  This  eifect  is  so  powerful,  that  some- 
times it  is  noticeable  through  a  suite  of  rooms  ;  it  is  much  more  potent 
and  extensive  than  the  somewhat  similar  efEect  of  the  ultra-violet  and 
the  ROntgen-rays  on  bodies  charged  with  negative  electricity.  Finally, 
Stephen  Meyer  and  Dr.  Giesel  have  discovered  that  the  Becquerel-rays 
are  deviated  in  the  magnetic  camp,  as  is  the  case  with  the  Kathad-rajs 
but  not  with  the  ROntgen-  rays. 

Prof.  Elster,  iu  spite  of  the  reaaUs  of  his  researches,  does  not 
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fttUy  believe  in  the  existence  of  "  Radium"  and  "  Polonium."  It  is  his 
opinion  that  the  causes  of  those  radiations  are  physical  and  not  chemi- 
cal. In  the  experiments  made  by  Dr.  Paul  Spiess,  in  the  "  Crania," 
the  preparation  of  "  Radium  "  and  **  Polonium  '*  in  small  quantities,  was 
first  shown — from  1,000  k^.  of  **  Pechblende  "  only  a  few  grammes 
can  be  extracted — and,  after  darkening  the  room,  their  self- luminosity 
was  proven.  The  light  emitted  was  as  bright  as  that  of  a  glow-worm 
on  a  dark  night.  After  that  was  .shown  the  action  of  the  wrr.pped-up 
substances  on  the  fluorescent  screen  and  finall}-,  their  effect  on  electii- 
pally  charged  bodies,  causing  almost  instantaneous  discharge  of  electi-i- 
city.  This  hitter  quality  wms  still  evident  when  a  few  milligrammes  of 
the  preparation  of  Polonium,  enclosed  in  a  thin  metal  tube,  were  broujjjht 
into  proximity  with  the  body  that  was  to  be  discharged.  Prof.  Spiess 
emphasized  the  fact  that  these  new  rays  originate  quite  without  any 
artificial  means  and  quite  without  electrical  action  ;  that  they  emanate 
perpetually  from  the  substances  emitting  them,  and  that,  •  seemingly, 
the  latter  do  not  become  exhausted.  As  yet  the  relation  is  not  known 
between  the  rays  by  which  we  recognise  those  substances  as  luminous 
and  the  invisible  rays.  Are  the  visible  rays  penetrated  by  the  invisible 
ones,  or  ai*e  they  independent  from  each  other  ?  Certainly  science 
once  more  is  standing  before  a  new  and  most  interesting  discovery, 
whereby  the  ancient  myth  of  the  "  Carbuncle,  glowing  in  the  dark," 
becomes  somewhat  of  a  possibility. 


SALT  AS  RELATED  TO  PLAGUE  AND  OTHER  DISEASES. 

AMONG  the  various  means  which  have  been  and  are  being  recom- 
mended to  prevent  or  mitigate  the  ravages  of  the  plague,  the  free 
use  of  common  salt  is  just  now  coming  to  the  front.  This  seems  to  in- 
dicate that  Prof.  Haffkine's  system  of  inoculation  does  not  meet  all  the 
requirements  of  the  case,  nor  is  it  probable  that  an  increase  in  the  con- 
sumption of  salt  will  ;  however,  the  following  from  the  Mahratta,  gives 
some  ideas  that  are  being  advanced  in  relation  to  this  subject  : — 

Dr.  Vaman  Baji  Kulkarni  of  Kolhapur  recently  delivered  a  lecture  in 
Xarathi,  on  **  Salt  as  a  preventive  of  plague  and  other  diseases."  The  lecture 
was  quite  a  scientific  one  but  great  care  was  taken  to  make  the  subject  plain 
and  simple.  The  lecturer  told  in  short  how  he  became  a  devotee  of  salt.  For 
the  last  two  years,  he  has  been  trying  to  cure  many  ailments  by  enemas  and 
baths  and  he  had  good  success  in  ordinary  cases  of  influenza  and  colds.  Even 
in  pare  typhoid  he  has  some  six  or  seven  cases  to  quote  which  were  treated 
hydropathically  most  successfully.  But  he  was  shocked  one  day  to  see  that 
the  treatment  utterly  failed  in  a  cose  of  typhoid  where  he  was  called  rather 
late  and  which  he  had  tried  under  protest.  He  did  not  know  that  simple  water 
had  such  a  dangerous  effect  but  he  was  quite  astonished  to  see  the  success  he 
got  in  a  case  of  cholera  which  developed  suddenly.    The  patient  came  to  him 
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in  a  condition  of  collapse  and  he  pulled  him    through    by  giving  him  ooploas 
Bali  water  enemas  every  second  hour,  many  of  which  were  well  retained** 

Salt,  he  said,  lias  been  held  in  great  reverence  by  many  nations  ;  the 
Russians  have  a  custom  of  offering  salt  and  bread,  the  Jews  purify  the  body 
of  a  new  born  child  by  rubbing  it  with  salt.  The  word  salary  is  from  salt 
money.  The  Sanskrit  ^f^^^  is  from  ^^^T  and  the  word  HH^^W  means 
salt-faithless. 

Thelecturer  then  explained  the  stimulant  action  of  salt  on  salivary  glands, 
thence  the  stimulation  of  our  gastric  juice  and  the  better  digestion.  Sodinni 
chloride  was  the  chief  source  of  hydrochloric  acid  in  the  stomach  which  pre- 
vented any  gastric  fermentations  causing  heart-burn,  for  which  the  remedy 
was  salt  and  not  the  alknliep,  as  is  the  custom  in  vogue  with  dyspeptics,  and 
the  lecturer  explained  the  beneficial  action  of  salt  on  the  functions  of  the  liver 
and,  indirectl}',  on  the  intestines  whore  the  gases  generally  accumulate  if 
fermentation  be  allowed,  for  which  salt  again  was  the  beat  antidote,  as  it 
gives  tone  to  the  intestines  and  hence  a  free  motion.  The  percentage  of  salt 
in  blood  is  described  to  be  varying.  It  is  said  by  many  English  Physiologists 
that  this  proportion  varies  from  2*5  to  6  in  1,000.  But  no  explanation  is 
given  of  this  difference.  It  is  lately  attracting  the  attention  of  some 
pathologists  of  reputation  that  the  germ-killing  property  of  the  human  blood 
depends  upon  this  proportion  of  salt.  He  then  described  the  properties  of 
a  standard  saline  solution  (6  in  1,000}  and  told  that  this  proportion  of  salt 
in  serum  enables  the  red  blood  corpuscles  to  perform  their  function  of 
absorbing  oxygen  properly.  If  this  proportion  gets  low  the  corpuscles  are 
distended  by  watery  serum,  lose  their  biconcave  form  and  ultimately  burst 
and  liberate  the  potash  salts  which  act  very  injuriously  on  the  heart- 
This  proportion  of  salt  in  blood  prevents  any  decomposition  in  the  albumi- 
noid matter  in  the  serum  and  also  prevents  many  diseases  arising  from  the 
low  oxidation  of  the  same,  as  in  gout  and  rheumatism,  and  this  also  enables 
the  blood  to  fight  saccessfully  with  the  germs  of  many  infectious  diseases, 
as  tyf)hoid,  influenza,  cholera,  malaria.  The  lecturer  very  clearly  described 
the  effects  of  salt  on  the  renal  apparatus  and  told  that  the  human  body  loses 
daily  a  good  deal  of  salt  through  the  kidneys,  and  in  order  to  make  good 
this  loss,  said  every  human  being  should  consume  at  least  half  an  ounce  (1| 
tola)  of  salt  per  day.  It  is  absolutely  necessary  not  to  increase  the  quantity 
at  meal  time,  otherwise  thirst  is  felt;  but  take  salt  in  the  morning  with 
water.    The  proportion  should  be  one  in  100  or  150.    A  morning  cup,  of  this 

*  In  the  year  1867  the  writer  of  this  note  heard  Dr.  Austin  Flint  (senior)  tell  his 
claas  of  stadents  at  Bellevne  Hospital  Medical  College,  in  New  York  City,  some  parti- 
oulars  in  regard  to  the  treatment  of  his  first  three  cases  of  plaprne.  Two  of  the  cases 
seemed  too  far  gone  to  be  benefited  by  medicine,  so  he  told  the  attendant  to 
try  to  make  them  comfortable  by  giving  thera  whatever  they  might  nsk  for,  expect- 
ins^  that  death  wonld  soon  come  to  their  relief.  As  the  other  case  seemed  mnch 
more  hopeful,  he  prescribed  snch  powerfnl  medicines  as  he  thonght  were  indicated, 
and  awaited  the  results.  His  surprise  was  great  on  learning,  next  loorninfr,  that 
this  least  dangerous  case  had  died  daring  the  night  ;  hot  a  still  greater  surprise 
awaited  him.  He  fonnd  that  the  two  patients  whom  he  had  considered  hopeless 
had  clamored  so  loudly  for  water  that  each  had  been  supplied  with  a  bncketfnl  and 
a  cup,  and  given  permission  to  drink  freely.  This  had  the  effect  of  cooling  the 
fever  and  stopping  the  rnvaqfes  of  the  disease*  and  they  w<*re  then  fast  recovering 
their  nsunl  health.  It  spoke  well  for  the  moral  conrage  of  Professor  Flint  that  he 
related  these  facts  to  his  class  withonb  comment,  but  it  was  truly  a  sad  comment- 
ary on  the  medical  skill  of  the  pi*esent  age.  This  note  is.  inserted  to  caaantenct 
any  hydrophobic  ideas  that  might  be  engendered  by  reading  the  accompanying 
extract — not  to  disparage  the  virtues  of  the  salt  water  enemast  £. 
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Btrengtfa,  is  very  pleasast  and  one  Tvho  ases  it  for  a  week  or  so  becomes  a 
devotee  of  salt.  Thorongh  mastication  of  the  food  and  stopping  the  drinking 
of  water  at  meal  time  assist  digestion  a  good  deal.  Salt  can  be  introduced 
into  the  body  by  enemas  and  by  dipping  the  body  in  sea- water  or  in  a  warm 
salt  solution  of  the  above  strength. 

Mr.  Gumpel,  a  German  scientist  now  in  England,  is  endeavoring 
to  show  to  the  world  that  salt  has  the  necessary  properties  for  insuring 
immunity  against  plague.  He  has  secured  c^tiHcates  from  several 
medical  men,  one  of  whom,  Prof.  Hans  Huchner,  President  of  the 
*•  Hygiene  Institute  of  the  Univer.sity  of  Munich/*  writes  to  him 
thus: — 

"  Yon  could  not  have  applied  to  any  one  who  is  more  convinced  of  the 
correctness  of  your  views  than  I  am,  as  I  have,  ever  since  1890,  brought  for- 
ward evidence  of  the  fact  that  the  natural  power  of  resistance  of  the 
organism  against  bacteria  depends  directly  upon  the  amount  of  its  mineral 
constituents.  I  consider  your  suggestion  to  have  a  strong  scientific  hasiin, 
and  an  exficrimenc  is  urgently  demanded,  being,  besides,  perfectly  liarmless." 

But  these  "  mineral  constituents**  are  certainly  not  limited  to  salt 
alone.  We  ivould  suggest  that  the  range  of  these  experiments  be 
widened  so  as  to  include  the  various  other  mineral  elements  which  enter 
into  the  constitution  of  tlie  human  body.  Let  them  all  have  a  fair  show- 
ing. 

The  Editor  of  the  Mahratta,  in  commenting  upon  the  prospective 
benefits  to  be  derived  from  an  increase  in  the  consumption  of  salt,  says: 

*'  If  salt  be  proved  to  possess  tiie  prophylactic  virtues  claimed  for 
it,  the  Government  as  well  as  the  people  will  find  therein  a  lemedy 
Almost  of  talismanic  importance."  Certainly,  but,  in  view  of  the  cir- 
cuRistances,  the  reader  will  readily  perceive  the  gigantic  proportions 
which  tlie  opening  woixl  "  if*'  in  the  above  sentence  assumes.  Salt,  like 
other  mineral  substances,  is  of  course  essential  to  the  harmony  of  our 
physical  bodies,  but  who  is  to  decide  the  point  as  to  whether  one  person 
has  already  too  much  of  it  in  the  system  or  another  too  little.  It  has 
been  ascertained  that  plague  cases  are  most  abundant  in  houses  that  are 
damp,  filthy,  poorly  ventilated  and  deprived  of  sunlight,  and  no  addi- 
tional amount  of  mineral  elements— common  salt,  sniphur,  iron,  potas- 
sioni,  etc. — would  supply  tlie  lack  of  proper  hygienic  conditions.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that,  with  gross  feeders  and  with  people  in  abnormal 
conditions,  a  liberal  sprinkling  of  salt  on  the  food  taken  is'  beneficial ; 
yet,  with  other  people,  and  in  other  conditions,  salt  (other  than  that 
which  is  naturally  found  in  nil  grains,  fruits  and  vegetables)  seems 
decidedly  harmful,  as  some  can  testify. 

There  are  races  of  men  who  do  not  eat  salt :  there  are  other  races 
that  do,  and  among  these  latter  plague  is  most  prevalent;  yet  we 
need  not  be  in  hast«  to  conclude  from  this  that  salt  produces  plague. 
This  would  be  an  unwarrantable  conclusion. 

Most  wild  animals  never  taste  salt,  yet  remain  in  good  condition. 
If  a  domestic  animal,  habituated  to  salt,  be  suddenly  deprived  of  it  for 
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a  long  period,  its  condition  will  deteriorate  and  its  akin  and  hair 
become  dull  and  lustreless ;  yet  cattle  reared  without  salt  keep  in  fully 
as  good  condition  as  those  to  which  it  has  been  regularly  supplied— 
if  we  can  receive  the  testimony  of  those  who  have  experimented  in  tbis 
matter.  So  it  seems  fair  to  conclude  that  the  salt  question  is  still  an 
open  one, 

W.  A.  E. 


ZTbcosopbi^  in  all  !]Lan^0. 

EUROPE. 

London,  March  30ih,  1900. 
During  the  past  month  the  usual  lodge  lectures  have  been  given,  at  28, 
Albemarle  St.,  as  well  as  the  Sunday  evening  open  meetings  which  have  been 
well  attended  by  visitors.  Every  Monday  afternoon  Countess  Wachtmeister 
has  been  '<  at  home ''  to  members  and  visitors  at  the  Section  Headquarters  and 
her  receptions  have  been  exceedingly  well  attended^  On  each  occasion  some 
member  has  undertaken  to  reply  to  the  questions  put  by  visitors.  The  move- 
ment thus  inaugurated  is  to  be  continued  during  the  next  few  weeks  by  other 
lady  members  who  have  undertaken  the  responsibility  of  different  Monday 
afternoons. 

On  Tnesday  afternoons  Mr.  Mead  has  delivered  a  course  of  lectures  on  the 
"  Mystic  Schools  of  Earliest  Christendom,"  which  have  been  of  great  interest 
and  have  drawn  attentive  audiences  from  the  more  thoughtful  class  of  people. 
Mr.  Leadbeater  has  just  commenced  a  Tuesday  evening  course  of  lectures  on 
''The  Other  Side  of  Death,*'  and  it  bids  fair  to  be  a  very  successful  under- 
taking. The  subject  is  divided  under  various  popular  heads,  and  there  is 
much  curiosity  evinced  by  very  different  classes  of  people.  A  central  class  for 
the  study  of  tlie  Theosophical  Manuals  is  also  to  be  started  this  week  under  the 
guidance  of  Mrs.  Hooper,  and  a  large  number  of  names  have  been  sent  in  of 
people  desirous  to  join  it. 

From  France  we  hear  of  continued  activity  in  connection  with  the  new 
Sectional  Headquarters ;  and  from  Italy  come  further  reports  of  work  success- 
fully carried  on  and  of  the  visit  of  the  President-Founder.  Under  the  care  of 
Mr.  Williams,  an  old  and  earnest  member  of  the  T.S.,  a!  movement  is  spring- 
ing up  in  Milan,  and  the  nucleus  of  a  lending  library  has  been  given  by  a 
lady  friend.  Another  lady  friend  has  given  small  libraries  to  Borne  and 
Floi*ence  and  we  hear  of  much  energy  liberated  in  both  these  cities. 

Colonel  Olcott  is  expected  on  Easter  Sunday,  but  only  stays  a  day  or  two 
on  this  occasion.  The  various  lodges  are  hoping  to  give  him  a  hearty  welcome 
as  he  visits  them  in  turn.  After  his  arrival  there  will  be  but  a  short  interval 
before  we  may  expect  Mrs.  Besant,  and  wo  look  forward  to  still  more  activi- 
ties when  she  is  once  more  amongst  us. 

At  a  numerously  attended  and  influential  meeting  held  on  the  20th  of  the 
month  the  subject  of  the  present  great  need  of  India,  in  the  midst  of  this 
season  of  famine,  was  seriously  discussed  and  an  urgent  appeal  for  help  was 
made  to  all  sections  of  the  Christian  Church.  It  was  stated  that  the  one  and 
only  practical  remedy  was  extensive  irrigation  works,  if  this  be  possible  it  is 
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a  labour  which  we  may  all  wish  that  the  aathorities  shall  speedily  see  their 
way  to  begin.  But  one  feels  there  may  be  causes  deeper  rooted  than  those 
vre  hear  of  through  the  daily  press  for  the  present  suffering  of  India,  and 
that  the  remedy  must  be  sought  in  more  than  one  direction.  It  is  unfortu- 
nate that  the  Transvaal  War  fills  the  Press  and  occupies  so  much  the  feelings 
of  Englishmen  at  the  present  moment  that  there  is  less  response  than  would 
otherwise  be  the  case,  to  the  appeal  for  help  from  India.  Astrology  predicts 
that  May  will  witness  the  end  of  the  war ;  let  us  hope  Astrology  will  be  more 
correct  than  we  have  often  found  it. 

The  latest  sensation  in  the  theological  world  is  the  statement  put  forward 
in  an  article  by  the  venerable  Professor  Harnack  of  Berlin,  to  the  effect  that 
the  Bpistle  to  the  Hebrews  was  written,  as  he  believes,  by  a  woman — Prixa 
the  wife  of  Aquila,  and  a  follower  of  Paul.  One  of  our  religious  weeklies 
naively  says ;  "  the  suggestion  that  this  profound  and  stately  writing  is  the 
work  of  a  woman  is  indeed  startling."  One  is  tempted  to  ask  ''why*'?  In 
the  T.S.,  at  any  rate,  where  we  are  accustomed  to  pay  the  homage  of  profound 
l^atitude  to  two  women  who  have  placed  priceless  teaching  within  our  reach, 
we  are  not  prepared  to  be  unduly  "startled"  by  any  such  theory.  Pro- 
fessor Harnack  appears  to  have  some  weighty  reasons  for  his  suggestion  and 
it  will  be  interesting  to  learn  if  further  investigation  supports  his  hypothesis. 

Literature  (?)  of  quite  another  kind  is  a  short  story  in  the  March  number 
of  the  Strand  Magazine,  wherein  Dr*Conan  Doyle  tells  the  story  of  a  material- 
isation at  a  private  s6ance  and  writes  of  the  'Astral  Plane*  and  of  the  creative 
power  of  thought  as  glibly  as  any  Theosophist  of  us  all.  It  is  interesting  to 
see  how  some  of  our  phrases  have  '  caught  on' — to  use  a  popular  expression. 
This  particular  story  relates  the  materialisation  of  a  unicorn— a  beast  which 
one  of  the  sitters  had  been  trying  to  paint  all  day— and  tells  of  the  terrible 
fright  of  the  party  when  their  ghostly  visitor  began  to  prance  round.  Truth 
is  sometimes  as  strange  or  stranger  than  fiction*  If  we  remember  aright,  one 
of  our  prominent  members  once  had  a  real  experience  at  a  spiritualistic  8<?anco 
which  was  almost  as  alarming  and  rather  more  extraordinary  if  the  extra- 
ordinariness  of  such  a  manifestation  depends  on  bulk,  for  the  beast  produced 
on  UmI  occasion  was  an  elephant  and  the  alarm  of  the  sceptical  inquirer  who 
had  asked  for  elephant,  and  seen  that  he  got  it,  is  better  imagined  than  de* 
scribed.  Probably  not  a  tenth  of  Conan  Doyle's  readers  will  believe  in  the 
real  possibilities  underlying  his  '  yarn/  but  if  anj  of  them  catch  on  to  the  truth 
of  the  words  put  into  the  mouth  of  one  of  the  sitters,  it  will  be  a  bit  of  good 
karma  for  the  writer  :  "  But    thoughts   are  thing?,   my  friend.    When  you 

imagine  a  thing  you  make  a  thing certainly.    It  is  the  fact  which  lies 

under  all  other  facts.   That  is  why  an  evil  thought  is  also  a  danger." 

A.  B.  C. 

NEW  ZEALAND. 
There  is  nothing  of  particular  interest  to  report  from  New  Zealand. 
Classes  and  public  meetings  continue  to  be  held  regularly  and  are  fairly  well 
attended*  The  following  lectures  given  throughout  the  Section  were  of  interest : 
In  Auckland  Mrs.Drafflnon  "  The  Seen  and  the  Unseen,"  and  Mr.  S.  Stuart 
on  **  Alchemy  and  the  Alchemists."  In  Christchurch  Mr.  J.  Bhodes  on  **  The 
Ethical  Teachings  of  Zoroaster."  In  Dunedin  Mr.  A.  W.  Maurais  on  "  A 
Ifisson  ttom  an  IndianjBook*" 
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AMERICA. 

Mrs.  Kate  Bufiiiiglon  Davis  cotitinties  her  tour  of  the  Piicffic  Coas»,  and 
is  now  at  San  Francisco.  8he  finds  many  responsive  minds  and  hearti^,  and 
iicr  wise  words  of  counsel  will  help  to  strengthen  the  ties  between  the  Eastern 
and  Western  members. 

Mr.  Titus  has  orpjanized  u  branch  of  twelve  members  in  Omaha,  Nebraska, 
and  is  now  assisting  the  branch  at  Lincoln,  Nebraska.  Dr.  Bailey  of  Cali- 
fornia is  visiting  the  branches  in  Washington  and  British  Columbia. 

Mr.  Ransom  H.  Randall,  President  of  Chicago  Branch,  will  spend  the 
month  of  April  in  New  Mexico,  assisting  in  theosophical  work.    . 

Two  Bible  classes  have  been  started  recently,  one  in  Butte,  Montana,  and 
one  in  St.  Paul,  Minn.  Theosophists  must  restore  to  Christianity  the  lost  doc- 
trine of  Reincarnation,  and  then  only  can  the  New  Testament  teachings  be 
fully  understood. 

The  National  Committee  has  recently  inaugurated  a  new  activity  called 
•* reference"  work.  The  method  is  as  follows :  The  National  Committee  sends 
out  monthly  a  set  of  questions  based  on  the  *'  Ancient  Wisdom  "  as  text  book, 
with  a  request  to  send  in  i*eferences  to  other  books  or  magazine  articles  which 
throw  further  light  on  these  questions.  These  references  are  condensed  and 
combined  and  published  monthly  in  the  Messenger.  These  are  used  as  a  basis 
for  class  work,  or  as  an  outline  of  study  for  individuals.  Thus  an  opportunity 
of  usefulness  and  service  is  provided,  in  which  all  students,  even  isolated  mem- 
bers-at-large,  may  join  and  work  for  the  welfare  of  the  whole  Section. 

D.  B.  B. 


•Reviews- 


REINCARNATION  IN  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT* 
There  is  no  one  tenet  of  Theosophy  which  meets  with  so  much  opposi- 
tion from  orthodox  Christians  as  the  theory  of  Reincarnation.  Indeed,  were 
it  not  that  it  is  one  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  this  philosophy,  many 
Christians  would  be  inclined  to  study  it.  We,  therefore,  welcome  any  book 
which  brings  proof  that  Jesus  taught  this  truth  to  his  disciples.  The  book 
before  us  does  this,  the  subject  being  presented  in  a  concise  and  scholarly 
manner.  The  author  approaches  the  question  with  no  unsympnthetic  feeling 
towards  Christian  ideas  and  teachingp,  but  with  the  desire  to  show  that*  one 
may  gather  from  the  Christ's  own  sayings  that  he  taught  reincarnation  and 
that,  moreover,  the  idea  was  prevalent  at  the  time  among  the  Jews.  We 
cei*tBin1y  do  not  find  Jesus  teaching  reincarnation  in  so  many  words,  but 
we  do  find  that  when  a  (luestion  is  asked  pointing  to  the  previous  existence 
in  a  body,  of  some  individual,  that  he  never  opposes  it.  If,  as  is  claimed  by 
some  writers,  reincarnation  was  taught  by  the  Jews  at  that  time,  then  the 
fact  that  the  Christ  never  taught  the  opposite,  should  go  a  long  way  toward 
proving  that  he,  himself,  believed  the  theory.  As,  for  instance,  in  the  story  of 
the  man  born  Wind,  why  the  question  '*  Did  this  man  sin  ?  **  if  he  had  had 
no  opportunity  for  sinning.  Certainly  if  his  soul  had  been  created  for  the 
body  he  then  occupied  there  could  have  been  no  chance  before  birth  for  com- 
mitting sin.  Mr.  Pryse  gives  us  many  passages  in  the  I^ew  Testament  as  found 

•  By  James  M,  Pryse.  EHiot  B.  Page  &  Cu.,  New  York,  1900. 
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in  the  new  version  and  as  translated  by  himself,  from  which  one  may 
leather  that  Christ  did  teach  such  a  theory  to  his  disciples,  even  though  be 
may  not  ha?e  done  so  in  many  of  his  ordinary  discourses  to  the  masses  of  the 
people*  Some  persons  believed  John  the  Baptist  to  be  a  reincarnation  of 
Elijah,  and  Jesns,  himself,  of  King  David,  and  the  Christ  proclaimed  this. 
.There  are  many  other  important  points  in  this  book  which  cannot  be 
touched  upon  in  a  short  review.  In  the  last  chapter,  the  author  trios  to 
explain  several  of  the  biblical  phrases^  now  taken  literally,  and  show  their 
true  significance.  Mr.  Fryse  has  placed  under  great  obligations  all  Christian 
Tfieosophists,  who  desire  to  interest  tlieir  dogma-ridden  fellows  in  a  more 
rational  and  satisfying  philosophy,  by  his  calm  presentation  of  fact  and 
theory. 

N.  E.  W. 


THE  MBMOBY  OF  PAST  BIRTHS .» 
Br  Charles  Johnston,  m.  k.  a.  s. 

The  author  of  the  work  before  us  is  already  well  known  to  our  readers 
though  his  contributions  to  the  Theosophiat  and  to  current  Indian  literatui*e ; 
but  his  present  effort  appears  to  have  surpassed  all  his  previouR  ones,  and 
if  we  mistake  not,  his  book  will  be  assigned  to  a  prominent  position  among 
the  better  class  of  our  standard  Theosophical  works.  As  he  states  in  his 
Preface :    • 

That  certainty  of  the  larger  life  wherein  the  lives  and  deaths  of  this  our  world 
are  bat  as  days  and  nights,  lightens  the  harden  of  death,  dulls  the  edge  of  sorrow, 
takea  away  the  terror  of  separation.  Immortality,  the  dearest  hope  in  every  human 
hearty  becomes  once  more  credible  and  intelligible,  nay,  morp,  demands  and  compels 
our  belief* 

That  the  author  has  succeeded  well  in  setting  before  us  an  intelligible 
elucidation  of  bis  theme  will  be  apparent  to  every  reader  who  is  in  sympathy 
with  the  doctrine  of  reincarnation,  and  those  who  are  not,  may,  as  Mr. 
Johnston  suggests,  take  into  the  mind  "the  seed  of  an  idea  which  will 
germinate  and  grow  till  at  last  it  blossoms  into  full  knowledge. " 

In  the  four  chapters  into  which  the  work  is  divided  the  teachings  .of 
Eastern  literature  concerning  this  subject  are  presented,  and  a  rational  theory 
is  gradually  unfolded,  which  cannot  fail  to  command  attention.  The  author  aptly 
compares  the  perplexing  problem  of  forgotten  births  to  "»  magic  lantern 
sliow^  where  the  picture  can  only  be  seen  when  all  other  lights  are  cut  off."  The 
third  chapter,  entitled  ''Where  Memory  Dwells,"  is  one  of  absorbing  interest, 
and  contains  statements  concerning  individuals  personally  known  to  the 
author,  who  had  a  distinct  recollection  of  events  which  had  transpired  dur- 
ing some  previous  earth-life.  A  quotation  from  the  teachings  of  Buddha  is 
given,  in  which  he  speaks  of  an  ego  passing  through  existence  after  existence 
and  being  reborn  again  and  again,  each  time  under  different  surroundings 
and  having  different  experiences,  yet  being  able  to  call  them  all  to  mind  and 
**  precisely  define  them."  As  Mr.  Johnston  truly  says,  "  one  such  passage  as 
this,  and  there  are  hundreds  of  them,  settles,  onco  and  for  all,  the  controversy 
whether  the  Buddha  taught  the  persistence  of  individuality  through  the 
line  of  rebirths,  and  settles  it  in  the  affirmative."  In  the  closing  chapter 
we  find  certain  extracts   from  the "  Y isuddhi  Marga"  or  Path  of  Purity, 


*  Frice,  paper  l^i-w,  cloth  Ke.  1-8, 
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written  by  Buddliagfaosa  as  a  commentary  on  a  sermon  delivered  by  the 
Buddha.  These  e.\plain  qaite  fally  what  is  necessary  to  be  done  by  a  *'  dee- 
olee  **  in  order  to  recover  the  memory  of  previous  birth  •  The  main  secret  lies 
in  the  word  renunciaiion,  "There  must  be  a  letting  go,  a  loosening  of  that 
greed  and  graspingness  which  thoroughly  dominate  the  ordinary  man  and 
the  ordinary  life."  The  aspirant  must  turn  out  the  lower  lights  which  so 
dazzle  his  material  vision  if  he  would  catch  even  the  faintest  glimpse  of  that 
all-searching  radiance  which  shines  throughout  the  ages. 

W.  A.  E. 


THE  VEDANTA  SUTRAS. 
With  Sri  Madiivacharya's  Buasuya  and  a  Glossary  of  Jatatirtha. 

We  beg  to  acknowledge  with  thanks  the  Sanskrit  text  (in  Devanagari 
characters)  of  the  above  named  book,  edited  by  Mr.  1*.  Chentsal  Row,  c. i.e. 
This  edition  has  been  brought  out  excellently  on  good  paper,  covering  1220 
pages.  In  the  fifth  of  the  fourteen  paragraphs,  the  learned  Editor  discusses 
the  date  of  the  Yedinta  Stilras  and  says  there  is  a  mention  of  the  S&tras 
of  y'y&sa  in  the  Bbagavad-Qita  (13-4)  as  "  Brahma  Sdtra."  This  is  prior  to 
the  time  of  the  compilation  of  the  Bhagavad.Glti.  We  hardly  agree  to  this. 
The  compiler  of  the  Bhagavad-GU&  never  meant  the  word  "  Brahma  Sdtra'' 
to  refer  to  the  Yedftnta  S&tras  which  were  compiled  by  himself.  If  any 
scholar  turns  to  the  passage  in  the  Brahad&ranya  Upanishad  (2-4-10)  and  sees 
the  explanation  given  by  Srt  Sankarach&rya,  he  will  understand  the  true 
meaning  of  the  words  '  Itih&sa,'  '  Sdtras,'  *  Pur&nas/  etc.  Sri  Sankara  gives 
the  same  explanation  found  in  the  Brahadaranyft  Upanishad  when  ho  com- 
ments on  the  verse  (13-4)  of  Bhagavad-Git4.  Professor  Max  Miiller  and 
other  Oriental  scholars  also  give  the  same  meaning  as  regards  the  word 
'  Sutra,' '  Itihasa,'  &c.,  (vide  page  41,  Max  MuIIer's  ''Ancient  Sanskrit  Litera* 
ture").  Of  course  the  ordinary  Pandits  who  have  no  critical  knowledge  of 
theVedic  Literature,  would  interpret  such  Yedic  passages  as  'Itib&sa', 
■  Siitra,'  to  mean  "  M&habhd.rata''  and  "  Vedlluta  S&tras  "  respectively. 

In  the  twelfth  paragraph  again  the  Editor  discusses  the  opinion  held  by 
the  author  of  the  Stitras  as  regards  Advaita,  Yisisht^vaita,  Dvaita,  etc.,  and 
concludes  by  saying  that  **  Yj&sa  is  a  Dvaitan." 

There  are  more  than  one  hundred  commentaries  extant  on  the  "  Yed4nta 
Sutras"  written  by  different  founders  and  leaders  of  different  schools  each 
claiming  Yj^a  as  belonging  to  his  own  sch<x)I,  by  quoting  a  few  Sdtras  for 
authority  supported'  by  a  few  quotations  of  passages  from  the  principal 
Upanishads.  But  we  find  a  new  departure  in  this  line  by  Srt  Madhava- 
ch&rya.  For  the  founder  of  the  Dvaita  sect  has  quoted  some  Smtis  in  his 
"  Yed&nta  Bh^hya"  to  support  his  own  theory,  which  have  been  unknown 
during  the  time  of  all  the  commentators  from  Sri  Saiikara  down  to  the  present 
period.  Hence  many  learned  scholars  entertain  doubts  as  to  the  existence  of 
such  passages.  This  is  a  serious  flaw  in  the  Bhashya  of  Sri  Madhva.  We 
entirely  agree  with  other  paras  which  discuiss  on  general  principles. 

The  Editor  of  this  work  is  anxious  to  have  it  translated  into  English 
and  is  hoping  to  find  some  qualified  person  who  will  engage  in  this  laudable 
undertokiogt 

R.  A.  S. 
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Beoeived  with  thanks :  The  Memorial  of  the  inhabitants  of  Madras  to  His 
Excellency,  Governor  Haveiock,  on  the  **  Gains  of  Ijeaming  Bill/'  Mr, 
8chwani'8  useful  pamphlet,  "  The  Relation  of  Man  to  God  "^republished  from 
TheoBophist 

The  Report  of  the  Eighth  Annual  Convention  of  the  Indian  Section, 
T.  S.,  together  with  the  Constitution  and  Rules  of  the  Section,  a  list  of  its 
officers  and  Branches,  and  statements  of  the  duties  of  its  Provincial  Secre- 
taries and  Branch  Inspectors  is  also  thankfully  acknowledged. 


MAGAZINES. 

The  TheoMphical  Bevieiv  opens  with  a  high  class  article  on  '*  The  Appre- 
ciation of  Music,*'  by  H.  Ernest  Nichol.  The  writer,  himself  a  professional 
musician,  alludes  to  the  common  failing  of  the  theosophical  student  in  neglect- 
ing^ the  culture  of  his  artifitic  facnlbies.  This  ho  considers  a  mistake,  for, 
as  he  says,  they  **  belong  to  the  higher  part  of  our  being,  and  have  a  tendency 
to  elevate  us  above  the  little  worries  of  life/'  thus  giving  us  a  forotsste  of 
higher  planes  of  being.  He  first  touches  upon  painting  and  poetry,  and 
then  passing  on  to  music  says  it  does  more  that  give  vivid  play  to  the 
emotions,  at  least  to  those  who  ''  have  advanced  snfiiciently  far  in  their 
development  to  come  into  touch  with  that  divine  influence  which  lies  at  the 
root  of  all  that  is  best  in  art."  He  claims,  and  justly,  too,  that  spirituality  is 
necessary  to  a  true  appreciation  of  music. 

Mr.  Waltham  Tuck,  in  his  study  of  Shelley's  "  Prometheus  Unbound  " 
neeins  to  have  been  en  rapport  with  the  great  poet's  own  ideals,  of  which  he 
has  given  us  a  masterful  rendering.  W.  F.  K.  gives  some  brief  pen-pictures 
of  elementals  of  the  battlefield.  Mr.  Mead's  contribuiion  on  "  Appolloniusof 
Ty ana  "  gives  such  fragmentary  notes  of  this  noted  mystic's  "  travels  and 
work  in  the  shrines  of  the  temples  and  retreats  of  religion"  as  can  be  gathered 
from  the  very  brief  and  obscure  records  at  present  accessible  to  us.  Mrs. 
Hooper,  in  her  very  interesting  paper  on  "  Zuni  Creation  Myths,*'  concludes 
that  as  the  basic  ideas  of  all  mystic  systems  of  faith  are  the  same  they  must 
have  had  the  same  origin.  Mr.  Leadbeater's  ''  Ancient  ChaldoBa"  is  continued 
and  treats  of  the  religion,  literature  and  education  of  its  people.  **  Is 
Morality  purely  Relative,**  by  Miss  E.  N.  Samson,  is  a  reply  to  an  article 
which  appeared  in  the  February  issue  of  the  magazine.  "  The  Life  of 
Giordano  Bruno,"  by  W.  H.  Thomas,  is  concluded. 

The  numbers  of  Theoaopky  in  Australasia  for  February  and  March  are  up 
to  the  usual  standard.  "W.  G.  John  writes  on  •*  The  Need  of  Self  Effort  " 
and  also  on  "  Right  and  Wrong."  The  first  portion  of  •*  The  Auras  of  Metals", 
is  reprinted  from  the  TheoBophist,  and  the  articles  on  **  Earma  '•  and  "  Recar- 
nation,"  which  have  been  issued  as  leaflets,  appear  in  the  March  number. 

In  the  N,  Z.  TJieosophical  Magazine  Dr.  Marques  writes  about  Adyar 
and  there  are  articles  on  "  Karma,"  by  Marian  Judson,  "  Spiritual  Develop- 
ment," by  William  Rout,  «*The  Guiding  Intelligence,"  by  Sara  Draffin,  and 
a  continued  paper  for  children,  by  Agnes  E.  Davidson. 

The  Gleaner  opens  with  *'  Studies  in  the  GitA,"  second  series,  by  P.  H. 
Mehta;  this  is  followed  by  "Universal  Religion,"  by  P.  N.  Patankar,  M.A., 
and  the  substance  of  an  address  delivered  by  Mrs.  Besant  in  Poena,  on 
**  Spirituality  in  Active  Life,"  with  other  interesting  articles,  mainly  reprints. 
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Bevu6  Theosophique.  With  the  March  number  the  magaziae  publiabed  by 
our  French  brothers  begins  its  eleventh  year.  It  opens  with  an  address  to 
the  readers  by  tlie  Editor.  The  second  of  the  series  of  lectures  given  by 
Mrs.  Besant  in  Paris,  in  1895,  is  published,  the  subject  being  ''On  the 
Path  "  and  dealing  with  the  three  qualiScations  :  coi|trol  of  thought,  medita- 
tion and  the  building  of  character.  Then  follow  "Necessity  and  Dcfcire,"  by 
P.  Gillard;  a  translation  of  Mr.  Leadbeater's  ''Our  Relation  to  Children";  an 
article  by  Mr.  Sinuett;  Occult  Extracts  and  report  of  the  24th  Animal 
T.  S.  Convention,  at  Adyar.  Notes  on  theosophical  activities,  including  a 
partial  programme  of  the  President- Fouiider'H  tour  and  a  notice  concerning 
the  Theosophical  Congress  at  Paris,  together  with  reviews  of  books  and 
magazines,  complete  the  number. 

llieosophia  for  March  presents,  as  usual,  an  excellent  and  varied 
pn)gramme  to  its  readers.  There  are  translations  of  two  articles  by  H.P.B. ; 
further  portions  of  **  Esoteric  Buddhism"  and  **  Tao-Te-king*' ;  "  Confucius," 
by  J»  V.  Manen ;  '*  Theosophy  in  the  Home,'*  L.  WilliamB.( trans.)  and  "  Summer *8 
day  Dream,"  by  Noema.  Book  reviews,  correspondence  and  notes  on  the 
theosophical  movement  fill  the  i*emaining  pages.  * 

Sofihia,  Madrid,  March,  1900.  This  number  is  made  up  entirely  of  transla- 
tions the  articles  by  Mrs.  Besant  and  Mr.  Leadbenter  being  continued,  and 
these  followed  by  the  first  instalments  of  "  Apollonius  of  Tyana,"  by  A.  P. 
Sinnett  and  of  "  The  Akashic  Records,"  by  C.  W.  Ijeadbeater. 

Teosofuit  Rome.  The  March  number  opens  with  the  continuation  of  the  arti- 
cle by  the  Editor  and  the  translations  of  the  essays  by  Mrs.  Besant  and  Mr. 
Leadbeater.  In  the  notices  of  the  theosophical  movement  we  find  mention 
of  the  President's  work  in  Rome. 

Teoftofisk  Tidnhrift.  An  original  article  by  George  Ljungstrom,  entitled 
"About  differences  in  Human  Capacity,**  opens  the  exceptionally  interesting 
number  for  February — March.  There  is  a  further  instalment  of  Mrs.  Besant's 
"  Christ,"  and  "  Some  thoughts  concerning  our  work  in  service  of  Theosophy." 
Mrs.  Besant's  **  Three  paths  to  union  with  God,"  a  few  additions  and  correc- 
tions to  a  former  article  and  notes  on  the  theosophical  movement  fill  the 
remainder  of  the  pages. 

The  21teo8ophifl  Meisenger  opens  with  tlie  National  Committee  letter, 
which  abounds  in'useful  suggestions,  as  usual.  Miss  Palmer  writes  an  inter- 
esting letter  concerning  the  Adyar  Convention  of  1899,  and  this  is  followed 
by  Branch  Reports,  notes  on  •*  Class  Work  and  Reference  Work  Combined  " 
and  "  Questions  and  Answers." 

T/*e  Arya  Bala  Bodhini  for  April  is  an  interesting  number.  "  The 
Path  of  Progress"  is  to  be  continued.  Miss  Josephine  M,  Davies,  a  new  contrib- 
utor,  writes  on  "  Australian  Poets  and  Poetry."  Other  articles  are,  *'  The 
Despot  Turned  Sage  "  ;  **  What  is  Chidambaram  ?"  Mrs.  Besant's  speech  at 
Benareson  the"  Central  Hindu  College,"  "The  Ethics  of  Seclusion"  and 
"  Hindu  Scriptures  on  Avntaras.'* 

The  PrasnoUara  for  March  comes  out  in  new  dress,  and  its  contents  are 
calculated  to  be  very  helpful  to  Indian  T.  S.  members  especially.  "  Caste 
System," and  **  The  Daily  Practice  oE  the  Hindus  "are  continued,  and  the 
important  serial  on  "  The  Building  of  the  Individual  "  is  concluded. 

The  Btiddhist  (new  series,  No.  2)  republishes  from  the  Literary  Dlgea!  an 
account    of    the  discovery  of   the  relics    of    Lord  Buddha.     Notes  on  tlie 
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proceedings  of  the  Geylon  delegates  who  were  appointed  to  go  to  Siairi  and 
receive  frora  the  king  the  sacred  relics  of  the  Buddha,  are  also  given.  These 
relics  have  been  apportioned  for  "  enshrinemenb  at  Anuradhapura,  Kandy 
and  Colombo  respectively/*  Mr.  W.  Arthur  de  Silva's  address  to  the  King  of 
Siam.  on  behalf  of  the  Ceylon  delegates,  also  His  Majesty'^  reply,  together 
with  the  speech  of  His  Excellency  the  Minister  of  Pablic  Worship,  on  distri- 
buting the  relics  to  the  delegates  from  Burma  and  Ceylon,  and  Mr.  W.A.  de 
Silva's  response  thereto,  are  published  in  full.  The  occasion  was  a  most 
impressive  one. 

Acknowledged  with  thanks  LighU  Modern  Astrology,  Lotus  Binthen, 
Light  of  the  Ectst,  Indian  Review,  Daim,  The  Brahmavddin,  TJie  Brahmacharinf 
Frabuddha  Bhdrata^  Tlie  New  Century,  The  Lamp,  Banner  of  Light,  Unirersfil 
BfiftherhoodPath,  The  Arena,  Tl^  Netv  Cycle,  Mind,  und  Journal  of  the  Mnha^ 
£adhi  Society, 

CUTTINGS  AND  COMMENTS. 

■   **  Thought!*,  like  the  pollen  of  flowers,  leave  one  brain  and  fasten  to  another." 

An  exchange  has  the  following  concerning  an 
.Verificatio7i     occurrence  which  is  said  to  have  happened  recently 

of  in  the  United  States  : 

Telepathy,  a  well-known  Lawyer  of  Chicago  whose  twin  brother 

was  in  Manila,  was,  a  few  evenings  ago,  sitting  quietly  at 
home  when  he  suddenly  got  up  and  exclaimed  that  his  brother  had  said  to 
him,  ^*  We  are  separated !  I  am  gone !"  A  couple  of  days  after  he  received  a 
CHblegram  from  Mnnila  announcing  his  brother's  death.  The  telepathic 
faculty  was  possessed  by  them  from  the  time  they  were  children,  find  they 
were  in  the  habit  of  using  their  curions  power  whose  eontinnity  was  broken 
only  by  death.  The  brothers  were  remarkably  alike  in  appearance,  voice, 
figeBture,  expressions  and  manners,  and  it  is  declared  that  this  likeness 
extended  even  to  the  lines  produced  by  the  impressions  of  their  thumbn, 
which  have  always  been  regarded  as  an  infallible  mark  of  differentiation 
hetweeh  individuals. 

#•# 
The  instances  of  people  being  nearly  or  quite 
Premature     buried  alive,  which  occur  so  frequently,  do  not  all 
Burial,         find  their  way  into  print,  but  the   following  is  going 

the  rounds  in  India  : 
A  Poona  paper  Bays  that  a  Mahomedun  woman  was  nearly  buried  alire 
the  other  day.  She  had  boe  ailing  from  fever,  and,  as  she  liad  ait  the  oppe>u'- 
mice  of  being  dead,  her  relatives  and  friends  made  arrangements  for  her 
burial.  After  the  usual  ceremony  in  the  house,  the  body  was  removed  on  a 
jobarpoy  to  the  burial-ground.  Just  as  the  supposed  corpse  was  about  to  be 
put  into  the  grave,  the  woman,  to  the  astonishment  and  consternation  of  those 
present,  got  up  and  sat  on  the  chnrpoy.  She  had  evidently  been  in  a  trance, 
and  only  awoke  in  the  nick  of  time.  She  wanted  to  know  why  she  had  been 
hroaght  there,  and  one  of  the  burial  party,  to  prevent  her  taking  serious 
fright,  said  she  had  been  broutfht  to  the  bnrial  ground  that  prayers  might 
be  offered  for  her  recovery.  The  explanation  offered  satisfied  the  woman, 
and  she  was  taken  home  in  a  ticca  gharry. 

Chromopathy  Intelligent  physicians  are  beginning  to  recog- 

in  Measles      nise     the   wholesome   therapeutic   effects  obtained 

and  Small'      through  the  agency  of  light  and  color  in    small-pox, 

pox.  and  the  following  from  the  London  Lancet  testifies  to 

the  efiicacy  of  similar  treatment  in  ca3«s  of  measles- ; 

8 
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A  cbild,  eight  years  old,  having  sickened  with  an  aiiaok  of  measles  of 
more  than  usual  severity  was,  on  the  second  doy,  brought  under  the  influence 
of  the  rays  of  least  refrangibility,  the  windows  l)eing  titted  with  red  blinds, 
and  a  photographer's  lamp,  with  an  orange-yellow  globe,  being  used  for  arti- 
ficial light.  In  three  hours  the  rash  had  disappeared,  the  fever  had  subsi- 
ded, and  the  child  was  playing  cheerfully,  complaining  only  of  want  of  light. 
The  blinds  were  consequently  removed,  but  three  hours  later  the  medical 
man  was  summoned,  to  tind  that  the  eruption  and  fever  had  returned  and  tbe 
child  was  weak  and  prostrate.  The  red  light  having  been  resumed,  the  rash 
disappeared  in  a  little  over  two  hourp,  as  did  the  fever,  this  time  permanent- 
ly. In  two  more  days  the  cough  had  ceased,  and  the  child  was  well  in  every 
respect.*' 

•*# 
From  the  Corriere  della  Sera,  a  Roman  paper,  has 
The  Atoms     been  translated  the  following  very  important  report 
of  by  its  Berlin    correspondent    on    the  most  recent 

Electriciiy.  scientific  discovery  connected  with  the  composi- 
tion of  electricity.  It  would  seem  that  we  are  rush- 
ing towards  the  ancient  Mysteries  as  fast  as  we  can,  considering 
the  heavy  burden  of  our  beloved  laboratory  apparatus  on  the  shoul- 
ders of  our  physical  scientists.  It  is  most  strange  that  all  these  epoch- 
making  discoveries  should  be  contemporaneous  with  the  appearance 
and  spread  of  the  theosophical  movement : 

«« A.S  for  the  origins  of  electricity,  every  student  in  the  Polytechnic  is 

ready  with  an  answer.  An  English  physicist,  Maxwell,  found  that  the  elec- 
tric and  magnetic  fluid  moves  with  the  same  rapidity  as  light,  viz.,  at  tbe 
rate  of  three  hundred  thousand  kilometres  a  second.  Maxwell's  theory  was 
the  starting  point  for  Hertz's  memorable  experiments  which,  in  their  turn, 
had  so  great  an  influence  on  Tesla's  labours  and  on  the  analysis  of  electric 
light.  Proceeding  further  in  the  same  direction,  Henry  Hertz  discovered 
the  undulatory  or  wave-like  expansion  of  electric  energy.  He  found,  as  every 
body  knows,  that  electric  energy,  like  the  luminous  energy  we  call  light, 
is  wavelike  in  its  movement,  and  that  eletric  waves  or  currents  do  not  move 
with  the  same  enormous  rapidity,  and  may  be  deviated  and  bent,  just  like 
light  waves.  And  this  discovery  led  Hertz  to  theconclasion  thatelectric  and 
light  waves* are  the  same  thing,  that  light  is  electricity  and  electricity  light, 
both  being  vibrations  of  the  ether. 

Electricity,  then,  is  Ether!  This  was  the  answer  hitherto  given  by  science, 
and  it  was  the  more  readily  adopted,  as  nobody  knows  exactly  what  ether 
is,  and  if  you  insist  on  knowing  something  about  it,  the  usual  answer,  as 
given  in  schools,  is  to  the  following  effect:  "  Ether, Sir,  is  a  very  subtle 
matter  which  fills  up  the  universe  and  surrounds  the  planets  and  is  the  invisi- 
ble linic  between  the  worlds.  We  have  never  perceived  it  or  analysed  it,  but 
we  cannot  admit  for  a  moment  that  the  celestial  space  should  be  entirely  void 
of  all  matter.  Therefore  we  admit  the  existence  of  ether,  a  substance  infinitely 
subtler  than  our  own  atmosphere,  and  as  we  discover  electricity  everywhere, 
we  say  that  it  is  one  of  the  qualities  of  ether,  that  ether  is  electricity  and 
electricity  ether.    And  if  you  don't  think  that  clear  enough,  we  really  camiot 

Siich  w.\s  the  state  of  scientific  enquiry  on  the  subject,  when  Professor 
Budde— a  well  known  specialist— began  the  long  course  of  studies  and 
experiments  which  have  led  him  to  a  new  theory,  which  he  proclaimed  from 
the  stage  of  the  Scientific  Hall  **  TJmnva.r  "No,  Fays  Budde,  electricity  is  not 
ether,  and  ether  is  not  electricity.  All  that  means  nothing.  The  origins  of 
electricity  are  quite  different,  and  must  be  referred,  like  most  things  in  this 
world,  to  the  infinitely  small !  Take  a  galvanic  element.  It  is  formed  by  two 
metals,  in  an  ncid  or  salt  solution;  the  metals  in  the  solution  are  called 
electrodes.  What  happens  then  in  the  element  containing  the  two  metals  ? 
Each  of  the  salts  contains  a  metal,  therefore  it  separates  itself  from  one  of  tbe 
electrodes,  while  the  remaining  salt  passes  on  to  the  other.  These 
two  parts  are  called  ione«.  They  are  in  a  state  of  perpetual  composition 
and  decomposition,  and  the  product  of  that  movement  is,  according  to  us, 
the  electric  current,    Electricity  is  produced  by  these  \(me%,  by  the  infinitely 
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fnaiall,  or  mieroiones.  They  exisf,  we  might  almost  say  they  live,  everywhere, 
for  instance  in  iron.  It  is  snfficient  to  arrange  them  in  saoh  a  way  that 
the  posi^jiTe  microiones  adhere  to  the  metal  while  the  negative  ones  whirl 
ronnd  it.  Then  the  microiones  rush  into  space,  and  form  the  real  electric 
energies.  And  these  microiones  are  nothing  mysterious.  They  are  atoms 
like  those  of  gas,  for  instance,  namely, isolated  and  vibrating  bodies,  endowed 
with  living  and  quickening  energy.  They  are  the  carriers  of  electricity f  nay* 

they  are  electricity  itself Such  is  briefly  the   discovery  which  is  now 

attracting  the  greatest  attention  in  the  scientiflc  world  in  Germany,  and  is 
nigh  revolutionising  one  of  its  greatest  Industries." 

*•• 

The  silent  spreading  of  Theosophy  is  shown  in 
TAe  the  undertaking  of  many  branches  of  social  reform 

Heroic  by  our  earnest  members  who  without  branding  their 
Eftthtisiasts.  work  with  the  hall-mark  of  the  Society  are  yet  mak- 
ing its  principles  familiar  to  the  public  and  appeal- 
ing to  the  higher  instincts  of  various  classes.  Among  these 
schemes  an  admirable  one  has  been  set  on  foot  in  England  in  the 
form  of  a  Society  whose  title  is  that  of  the  book  of  the  revered  martyr, 
Giordano  Bruno,  **The  Heroic  Enthusiasists  (Gli  Eroici  Furori)." 
Some  excellent  persons  have  joined  the  movement,  some,  without 
suspecting  its  connection  with  the  Theosophical  Society,  nor  that 
the  author  of  it  is  a  Theosophist,  and  who  would  be  loth  to  think 
themselves  connected  with  Theosophy.  A  copy  of  the  prospectus 
has  come  to  our  hand,  and  we  have  pleasure  in  reprinting  it  for  our 
readers  as  we  feel  quite  sure  that  it  will  be  very  interesting  to  our 
oriental  colleagues  who  are  so  much  more  attracted  by  the  ideal 
than  the  average  busy  w^estern  man. 

The  mind  is  its  own  place,  and  in  itself 
Can.  make  a  heav'n  of  hell,  a  hell  of  heaven* 

Milton.    "  Paradis^  Lost." 

The  aim  of  the  Heroic  Enthusiasts  is  to  try  and  improve  the  conditions 
€i  life  and  mitigate  the  surrounding  evils  by  personal  effort^  using  for  the 
work  those  means  and  instruments  with  which  nature  has  furnished  U£(. 

Seeing  that  in  spite  of  all  the  endeavours  that  are  made,  the  powers  of 
evil  continually  abound,  to  the  detriment  of  humanity  and  the  hindering  of 
true  progress,  and  seeing  that  the  dignity  of  life  suffers  detraction  from  the 
growth  of  restlessness,  that  unhappiness  increases  and  that  the  love  of 
erimplicity  dwindles,  it  has  been  considered  opportune  to  found  on  order  of 
persons  willing  to  act  together  to  create  an  opposing  force  which  shall  «idd 
strength  to  the  powers  of  good  as  opposed  to  the  powers  of  evil  in  the  world, 
ihas  raising  and  purifying  the  moral  atmosphere  by  developing  such  qualities 
as  contribute  to  the  perfectionment  of  character  in  ourselves  and  our 
fallow  men. 

Members  of  this  order  to  consist  of  persona  desirous  of  helping  in 
furthering  the  above  named  object,  whioh  is  unsectarian  and  nonpolitical. 

The  Society  to  be  called  "  The  Heroic  Enthusiasts."  The  work  consists 
in  changing  and  transmuting  certain  evil  tendencies  in  our  own  nature  and 
character  into  their  opposites,  doing  this  definitely  and  systematically  with 
the  object  always  in  view,  not  of  merely  benefiting  ourselves,  but  of  becoming 
channels  through  which  the  virtues  thus  attained  may  flow  out  and  spread. 

The  Enthusiast  may  take  some  defect  of  which  he  is-  conscious  in  his  own 
character,  bringing  to  bear  upon  it  such  solvents  as  will  effect  a  trans- 
jputation  of  the  adverse  quality*  into  one  concordant  with  the  aim  he  has  in 
view;  for  example,  Pride  must  be  changed  to  Humility  ;  Anger  to  Mildness  ; 
Irritability  to  Complacency ;  Hypocrisy  to  Truthfulness.  These  are  only 
suggestions  that  may  serve  as  a  guide  for  a  beginning,  but  each  Enthusiast 
must  find  out  his  own  defect  and  work  upon  that  and  never  forget  that  the 
Whole  world  will  be  better  for  every  act  of  transmutation  he  is  able  to  effect 
ia  bi'mself,  tb»t  eyerjr  inch  of  achieremeot  weakens  or  dilates  the  evil  by 
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jasb  80  mucb  and  strengthens  the  good  in  tbe  same  proportion.  As  Giordano 
Bruno  says  :  "  the  Hero,  raising  hiniself  through  conceived  kinds  of  divine 
beauty  and  goodness,  with  the  wings  of  the  intellect  and  rational  will,  rises 
to  the  divine,  leaving  the  form  of  the  lower  subject."  The  task  is  not  an 
easy  one,  but  it  is  practicable.  The  work  is  to  be  carried  on  not  in  the  snug 
privacy  of  the  stnay  only,  but  chiefly  in  the  busy  hours  of  active  life,  to  run 
as  a  thread  through  all  transactions,  as  well  as  in  the  more  subtle  workings  iu 
the  trials,  temptations  and  vexations  which  attend  us  all  everyday. 

Members  will  bear  in  mind  that  the  object  of  the  order  is  service  for 
others  by  making  the  world  better  for  all  to  live  in,  and  to  this  end  there 
must  be  the  helief  that  GOOD  AND  BAD  THOUGHTS  AND  ACTS  AND 
WORDS  CAUSE  GOOD  AND  BAD  QUALITIES  TO  EXPAND  AND 
SPREAD  IN  THE  WORLD.  Love  begets  Love;  Joy,  Joy;  Hatred, 
Hatred ;  Selfishness,  Selfishness ;  tbe  more  you  multiply  and  produce  these 
qualities,  the  more  full  the  world  is  of  them,  and  the  aim  of  the  Enthusiasts 
is  to  diminish  the  amount  of  bad  and  to  weaken  its  effects  by  an  infusion  of 
ever  newly  developed  force  of  the  opposite  kind,  generated  by  the  will  and 
energy  of  each  member;  thus  increasing  the  amount  of  good  in  the  hope 
that  it  may  become  epidemical. 

The  Enthusiasts  will  use  a  badge  designed  to  show  that  they  pledge 
themselves  in  a  threefold  thread  of  Thought,  Word  and  Deed. 

The  importance  of  this  movement  attaches  chiefly  to  the  energy  which 
each  Enthusiast  will  generate  and  infuse  into  it ;  herein  lies  the  value  of  the 
co-operation,  each  member  adding  strength  to  the  stream  of  vital  force  by  his 
determination  to  increase  the  good  in  the  world  by  this  process  of  **  Spiri- 
tual Alchemy,''  transmuting  the  evil  in  himself  into  qualities  good  and  use- 
ful to  the  whole  community. 

It  is  the  mind  that  maketh  good  or  ill, 
Makes  one  a  wretch  or  happy,  rich  or  poor. 

Spenskb,    •*  Fairy  Queen,"  VI,  0. 

««  A.i.iAAh^^.,^^  ^^-  Josiah  Oldfield,  writing  in  the  Herald  of  the 

Anstop/iag} .      ^^^^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  subject  of  **  Aristophagy"  says : 

T  want  to  eat  only  the  best  things.  I  have  been  taught  from  childhood 
that  if  I  want  my  musical  taste  developed  on  the  best  lines  1  must  select  only. 
live  best  music  to  listen  to,  and  if  I  do  not  like  it  and  do  not  understand  it  at 
first,  I  must  be  willing  to  patiently  wait  and  listen  until  at  length  some  of  its 
sweet  beauty  will  creep  into  my  soul  and  I  shall  come  into  joyfnl  communion 
with  the  spirits  of  the  higher  ether. 

I  have  been  taught  from  earliest  youth  that  if  I  want  to  understand  f/ie 
heat  in  Art  I  must  not  fill  my  eyes  with  halfpenny  Comic  Cuts,  or  with  the 
sensational  broadsheets  of  Police  News,  but  must  plead  with  myself  until  tlie 
mystery  of  a  Turner  begins  to  be  revealed  to  my  patient  contemplation,  or 
the  grand  breadth  of  a  Velasquez  comes  within  my  power  to  understand. 

So,  too,  in  Literature.  It  is  the  sad  experience  of  us  all  that  much  of* 
the  best  and  the  most  beautiful  is  lost  to  those  whose  mental  food  consists, 
not  indeed  of  the  Newgate  Calendar  and  "  penny  dreadful,"  but  of  that  frothy 
mass  of  waste  mind  which  is  thrown  up  like  scum  upon  the  glowing  molten 
metal  of  life — novels,  novelettes,  magazines  and  serials,  of  a  type  which 
neither  teach  the  ignorant,  nor  strengthen  the  weak,  nor  develop  the 
immature.  To  develop  the  mind  it  is  wise,  nay,  it  is  necessary,  to  study 
iiie  best  in  literaturCi  *  •  •  * 

May  we  not  too  have  our  Aristophagists— our  eaters  of  the  best — ^men 
and  women  who  refuse  to  eat  the  common  garbage  of  the  undeveloped,  and 
who,  in  their  earnest  search  for  the  ideals  of  life,  refuse  to  be  dragged  down' 
by  contact  with  the  food  of  the  shambles.  •  •  •  ♦ 

I  have  no  quarrel  with  the  blind  that  they  cannot  see  nor  with  the  lame 
that  they  cannot  walk,  but  I  have  a  message  to  those  who  are  of  high  lineage 
and  noble  blood  but  who  are  bound  by  chains  of  iguorance  into  ft  life  that  is 
not  theira,        •  #  #  # 


iM6.3  Cuttings  and  domments.  h6i^ 

Mrs,  Annie  Besant  gave  a  lecture  oh  "  Search  for 
**  Search  for  Happiness  "  on  Friday  evening,  April  nth,  at  the 
happiiuss.**  Novelty  Theatre,  Bombay.  The  audience  was  large 
and  of  a  representative  character.  Mr.  K.  M.  Shroff,  the 
Chairman,  having  briefly  introduced  Mrs.  Annie  Besant,  she  said  that 
there  were  many  kinds  of  subjects  on  which  careful  and  thoughtful 
students  might  well  spend  an  hour  or  so  of  their  time  ;  sometimes 
the  subjects  were  connected  with  philosophy  and  sometimes  with 
religion  ;  sometimes  the  students  would  have  to  study  the  differen- 
ces between  the  faiths  of  the  world  and  the  unity  that  underlay 
those  differences.  The  subject  that  she  had  to  deal  with  was  of  the 
widest  interest  and  of  far  reaching  application,  because  if  rightly 
understood,  it  meant  the  making  of  the  human  life.  Every  man, 
woman,  and  child  was  engaged  in  the  search  for  happiness.  The 
search  for  happiness  was  not  confined  to  humanity  only,  but  every 
life  around  us,  the  life  of  the  animal  as  well  as  the  life  of  the  man 
was  groping  after  happiness.  The  great  philosophers  of  the  world  • 
in  ancient  and  modern  times  had  concerned  themselves  with  this 
search.  The  great  schools  of  Hindu  thought  dwelt  on  the  very 
object  of  human  life  as  the  ceasing  of  sorrow.  Turning  from  Hin- 
duism to  Buddhism,  the  student  found  the  same  thing  mentioned 
in  that  religion.  Other  faiths  of  the  world  also  placed  before  their 
followers  that  the  object  of  their  lives  was  the  finding  of  eternal  bliss. 
The  followers  of  2^roaster,  of  the  Prophet  of  Islam,  of  the  Prophet 
of  Nazareth,  all  had  placed  before  them  the  fact  that  eternal  happi- 
ness was  the  aim  of  man's  life.  Although  sorrow  sometimes  came, 
it  was  only  as  a  means  of  happiness  ;  criminal  and  saint,  •  ignorant 
and  learned,  the  highest  and  the  lowest,  the  basest  and  the  noblest, 
all  were  seeking  for  happiness  and  striving  to  win  it.  They  differed 
iu  their  method  but  not  in  their  aim.  Truth  made  man  happy. 
The  three  words  in  the  •*  Brahma  Sutra,"  *'  Brahma  is  bliss,"  laid 
down  the  true  principle  of  happiness.  A  man  sought  happiness  in 
many  ways.  Every  want  of  his,  which  was  not  satisfied,  was  aii 
avenue  of  pain.  The  first  way  in  which  he  sought  happiness  was  in 
those  things  that  offered  themselves  most  readily  to  him  in  the 
material  world ^all  those  things  that  pleased  his  body  and  his 
senses.  As  luxury  grew  the  man  became  a  slave  of  the  body,  and 
tried  to  invent  new  pleasures,  new  enjoyments,  and  new  delights. 
After  the  desire  for  pleasure  was  exhausted,  the  man  found  that 
over-satisfaction  had  brought  disgust  and  disease.  In  every  form 
of  physical  gratification  disease  followed.  It  would  be  well  if  young 
men  took  thought  ere  they  rushed  headlong  along  the  modern  idea 
of  luxury.  They  should  remember  that  material  good  perished  in 
the  using  ;  and  the  stock  had  to  be  replenished  ;  and  then  came  the 
struggle,  bitter  struggle  between  poverty  and  wealth;  and  social  strife 
and  social  happiness  would  grow.  Some  would  grow  over-wealthy 
and  others  very  poor.  In  ancient  India  as  described  in  the  Rfimayana 
and  Mahibhirata  they  had  things  of  a  relatively  permanent  character 
such  as  gold,  jewellery,  and  clothing  that  went  from  generation 
to  generation.  There  was  one  message  that  was  to  be  placed  before 
young  men^  and  that  was  that  the  young  men  should  place  before 
them  the  ambition  observing  humanity  and  not  of  ministering  to 
their  own  bodily  wants.  (Cheers).  The  young  man  who  worked 
for  the  people  searched  for  real  happiness.  A  man  could  not 
pamper  the  body  and  develop  his  mind  at  the  same  time.  Those 
who  lived  in  luxuries  did  not  develop  the  keenest  intelligences. 
Dealing  with  young  men  who  sought  naturally  for  lower  forms  of 
plca^ure^  it  was  well  for  their  parents  to  remember  that  they  shgttl4 
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not  too  harshly  check  the  youthful  energies  of  their  children  ;  that 
a  young  body  required  a  certain  amount  of  pleasure,  and  that  over- 
harshness  in  checking  that  pleasure  would  oring  on  reaction  and 
the  young  people  would  very  likely  plunge  into  a  fomi  of  vice.  In 
training  a  growing  boy  or  a  growing  girl,  the  parents  ought  to  give 
him  or  her  the  pleasure  that  elevated,  and  not  the  pleasure 
that  degraded.  There  -was  but  one  source  of  happiness  that 
never  failed  man,  one  source  of  joy  that  was  never  exhausted, 
and  one  fountain  of  bliss  that  never  ran  dry,  and  that  was  when 
a  man  sought  the  depth  of  his  **  Self"  which  was  the  spirit 
of  the  man,  the  very  essence  of  his  life  ;  it  is  the  source  of 
his  happiness.  A  man  should  try  to  find  happiness  in  common 
good  rather  than  on  his  own  account,  and  raise  others  with  him 
before  uplifting  himself.  If  a  man  climbed  a  hill,  it  was  to  get  a 
footing  from  which  he  could  pull  others  from  below  to  where  he 
was  standing.  In  the  same  way  if  a  man  had  more  wisdom  he 
should  spare  it  to  those  who  were  less  advanced  than  himself.  His 
motto  should  be,  •*  Nevter  will  I  seek,  never  will  I  take  emancipa- 
tion, and  never  will  I  enter  into  final  peace  alone,  but  everywhere 
will  I  struggle  and  work  and  suffer  until  all  mankind  goes  with  me 
into  final  peace."  A  man  should  pour  out  the  light  that  is  within 
him  to  others  ;  that  light  is  inexhaustible  ;  he  should  empty  himself 
of  that  light,  and  the  more  he  poured  that  out,  the  more  he  got  it, 
because  the  source  of  light  was  so  inexhaustible. — Bombay  Gazette. 

m  • 
Our  friend,    P.  J.    G.,  in  commenting  on  the 
7he  Auric       "  Auric  Dance,"  an  article  which  originally  appeared 
Dance,  in  the  Glohe^  says  : 

"  You  are  doubtless  aw^re  that  in  the  TheosophUt  for  Decem- 
ber 1883  {\o\,  v.,  pp.  75-74)  there  appeared  a  very  interesting 
extract  from  Colonel  Stephen  Fraser's  *  Twelve  Years  in  India,' 
entitled  *  The  Bhattah  Mirrors,'  which  was  contributed  by 
Mr.  Peter  Davidson  of  Scotland,  and  to  which  was  .appended  an 
instructive  note  by  H.  P.  B.  This  extract  deals  with  the  same 
subject  as  the  cutting  I  enclose,  and  gives  a  most  vivid  description 
of  the  modus  operafidi  of  the  manufacture  of  the  mirrors  together 
with  some  startling  proofs  of  their  prophetic  value.  In  the  present 
cutting  the  writer  speaks  as  if  the  rites  referred  to  were  still  regu- 
larly practised,  but  this,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  is  not  the  case.  H.P.B. 
says  tnat  the  Fakirs  described  by  Fraser  were  long  ago  dispersed  and 
are  not  now  to  be  found  in  that  part  of  the  country.  This  I  believe 
to  be  the  case,  as  Bhattah  mirrors  are  now  never  met  with,  and  if 
they  are  manufactured  at  all,  it  must  be  by  Dugpas  and  the  like,  in 
Bhootan,  and  the  adjacent  wild  tracts,  H.P.B.  says  that  the  fakirs  in 
question  professed  a  sort  of  mongrel  occultism — partly  Semitic,  part- 
ly Tantrik,  and  that  they  were  nominally  at  least,  Mahomedans. 
This  may  be  so,  but  judging  from  the  rites  as  described  both  by 
Fraser  and  the  author  of  the  *  Auric  Dance,'  it  would  seem  that 
there  was  a  considerable  intermixture  of— if  they  were  not  based  on— 
Sakti  worship.  The  ink-mirror  of  Syria  may  have  suggested  the 
Bhattah  to  the  Fakirs,  or  possibly  it  may  have  been  a  secret  'of 
indigenous  occultism." 

The  following  is  the  Globe  article  :         ' 

:  We  now  class  among  hypnotic  phenomena  the  cnrions')  effects  sometimes 
produced  by  what;  are  known  as  magic  mirrore,  so  conspicuone  in  the-  hietory 
of  marvels.  Inasmuch  as  certain  persons  are  so  constituted  that  long .  atatiiijf 
%y  ft  fi2(9d  9h]e9tv  preferal^ly  a  pplisbed  4^^«  viU  indapo,  b^pnotlf  tcuM... 


tcienoe  asserts  tbafc  the  superstitious  gaser  into  the  mytteriona  glass  is  the 
victim  of  aato-bjpnosis. 

There  are  only  two  places  in  the  world  where  the  magic  mirrors — which 
are  merely  pieces  of  glass  backed  with  a  dark  substance  instead  of  mercury— 
are  made  with  the  full  elaboration  of  religious  rites.  One  of  these  spots  is  in 
the  Himalayas ;  the  other  is  a  village  in  Agra,  India.  The  rites  as  they  are 
celebrated  in  the  Indian  town*  wo  shall  descnbe,  with  a  foreword  as  to  the  reason 
for  them*  The  Oriental  cult  insists  on  a  belief  in  the  existence  of  auric  pheno- 
mena. The  teaching  is  that  the  human  body  has  a  certain  imponderable 
Tapour  within  it,  and  that  this  secret  vapour  is  radiated  from  the  body  under 
the  influence  of  emotion.  It  is  supposed  that  these  emanations  are  incessant 
but  that  they  increase  in  extent  and  potency  as  the  soul's  passions  are  aroused* 
In  this  theory  of  the  auric  emanations  the  Oriental  finds  his  cause  for  the 
ceremonies  accompanying  the  preparation  of  the  magic  mirrors.  The  theory 
imperatively  demands  that  the  assistants  in  the  ceremonies  should  yield 
their  best  and  liveliest  emotions  to  the  perfecting  of  the  mirror's  brew.  In 
consequence,  those  who  serve  enter  into  the  tasic  with  every  energy  of  body 
and  doul,  with  an  intensity  of  fervour,  indeed,  that  our  colder  northern  .na- 
tures can  hardly  understand.  This  fury  of  the  performers  is  supposed  to  be 
the  condition  on  which  success  depends.  Muttra,  on  the  west  bank  of  the 
Jnmma,  is  the  town.  Usually  there  is  little  of  interest  in  the  place.  Its 
only  worth  to  the  visitor  is  the  sacred  function  for  the  mirrors,  commonly 
known  in  India  as  the  Sebeiyeh  dance,  which  takes  place  annually  in  a  gorge 
among  the  Chocki  hills.  The  spot  is  at  some  distance  from  the  town  itself, 
in  order  to  preserve  the  hallowed  ground  from  any  secular  pursuits. 

When  the  final  ceremony  is  to  begin,  all  actors  and  spectators  alike  are 
grouped  in  a  great  circle  on  the  level  floor  of  the  gorge,  at  a  place  where 
the  turf  is  smooth  and  unmarred  by  shrub  or  boulder.  In  the  centre  is  a  cairn 
of  stones,  and  on  the  top  of  this  a  fire  burns  brightly  with  little 
fitfulness  in  the  still  air  of  the  morning.  One  regards  this  ouiet  flame 
with  something  of  veneration,  for  it  has  a  sort  of  fiery  immortality.  It  is 
the  fire  of  the  Garoonahs,  and  it  is  sacred  in  tlie  religion  of  multitudes  of 
men.  Day  after  day  it  is  watched  and  guarded,  day  after  day  it  burns  with- 
out ceasing.  There  is  no  record  of  its  first  kindling  save  that  which  is  told  in 
the  mythology  of  the  Brahmins. 

A  tripod  of  betel  rods  stands  over  the  fire  and  from  it  hangs  a  new 
earthen  vessel.  The  wood  of  the  tripod  is  of  religions  significance,  while  the 
form  is  symbolic  of  the  three  powers  of  Brahm,  creation,  preservation,  and 
perpetuation.  The  earthen  vessel  represents  the  yoni,  or  female  principle. 
So^  the  band  of  devotees  clustered  aboat  the  holy  fire  begin  to  chant  one 
of  the  hymns  sacred  to  the  ancient  fuith,  nor  is  the  song  altogether  uncouth. 
Ou  the  contrary,  the  sound's  barbaric  strength  thrills  stran^itely  on  the  ear; 
the  wild  melody,  the  minor  harmony,  curiously  move  the  heart,  while  the  rude 
instruments  that  make  the  accompaniment  are  suited  to  their  task,  swelling 
the  music's  power  by  rugged  and  sonorous  rhythms*  Almost  at  the  instant  of 
the  hymn*s  beginning,  four  persons  leave  the  circle  and  advance  toward 
the  fire.  These  are  virgin  youths,  two  maidens  and  two  lads.  Each  bears 
with  venerating  care  a  large  Simla  gourd,  filled  with  the  precious  liquid 
from  the  Mahado  hills.  The  girls  are  about  fifteen  years  of  age,  dusky  of 
hue,  but  with  figures  lithe  and  graceful ;  the  lads  are  of  robust  and  handsome 
figures.  As  the  four  move  forward,  the  chant  of  the  thousand -voiced  crowd 
grows  louder  and  moves  more  quickly.  The  cymbals  throb  ever  faster;  the 
tambours  are  struck  with  now  vigour ;  the  flutes  cry  with  shriller  clamour. 
The  four  move  forward  with  reverence  in  their  mien  until  they  surround  the 
yoni,  which  hangs  from  the  tripod  over  the  sacred  fire.  They  now  pour  into 
the  vessel  a  part  of  the  precious  liquid  from  their  gourds.  Then  they  with- 
draw a  pace  to  permit  others  to  approach.  The  new-comers  erect  the  last  of 
the  symbols,  a  pole  fixed  upright  in  the  earth  near  the  fire.  Around  it  is 
coiled  the  stuifed  skin  of  a  naga  or  hooded  cobra,  most  fearful  of  serpents. 
When  the  pole  or  linga  is  in  place  the  two  lads  and  the  two  maidens  begin 
their  task — the  charging  of  the  boiling  fluid  with  their  auric  emanations.  The 
four  yield  themselves«to  the  tumultuous  tide  of  their  imaginations,  and  the 
Stimulating  fancies  suggested  by  the  surrounding  throng.  The  music  swells 
and  deepens,  growing  ever  more  fantastic,  more  alluring.  The  boys  move  in 
a  stately  measure,  circling  round   about  the  yoni,  while  the  girls  dance  be- 


fore  the  lingft,  and  all  dance  well.  From  time  to  time  each  of  the  fonr  ponrj 
again  from  Simla  gourds  into  the  cauldron,  and  when  at  last  all  of  the  fluid 
is  seething  over  the  flames  three  of  the  dancers  remain  by  it  to  stir  the 
bubbling  mass  with  spatulie  of  silver.     One  girl  remains  to  dance  alone. 

It  is  now  that  the  uncanny  seems  to  occur.  As  one  looks  at  the  black 
•surface  of  the  liquid  he  beholds  a  spectacle  astonishing  and  beautiful.  A 
scattered  rainbow  hovers  over  the  yoni,  a  delicate  iridescent  spume  forms  a 
halo  round  the  cauldron's  brim.  One  stares  enraptured  at  the  sensuous 
aplendour  of  the  sight,  so  vivescent,  yet  so  steadfast.  Now  a  hue  of  pink 
broods  over  the  vessel,  a  pink  wondrously  soft  and  fair,  shot  with  all  the 
other  beauties  of  the  spectrum.  Soon  the  rapt  gazers  believe  that  they  see 
-in  the  flames  a  thousand  fiery  flowers  of  gorgeous  tints,  flowers  which  are 
born,  which  change,  which  yield  to  others  faster  than  thought  can  follow 
them.  There  flash  and  shimmer  lilies  and  violets,  amaranths  and  lotus 
blossoms,  every  bubble  blooming  gloriously.  Last  of  all  a  great  glow  of  red 
hangs  like  a  canopy  over  the  vessel.  At  this  sign  the  liquid  is  ladled  out 
into  the  gourds,  from  which  it  is  poured  out  on  the  back  of  the  glasses,  thus 
•the  rite  is  accomplished  and  the  magic  mirrors  are  made. 

#% 

In  Edward  Sell's  article  on  "  The  Mystics  of 

Thoughts  by   a    Islam,"  which  we    find  in   th^  Madras   Christian 

Mystic  of  Islam^    College  Magazine  ior  PcpriX^  there  is  the  following 

quotation  from  Whinfield's  "  Musnavi,"  embodj-ing 

thoughts  quite  theosophical : 

"  I  died  as  inanimate  matter  and  arose  a  plant. 

I  died  as  a  plant  and  rose  again  as  an  animal. 

I  died  as  an  animal  and  arose  again  a  roan, 
.       Why  then  should  I  fear  to  become  less  by  dying  ? 

I  shall  die  once  again  as  a  man 

To  rise  an  angel  perfect  from  head  to  foot. 

\gain  when  I  suffer  dissolution  as  an  angel 

•  I  shall  become  what  passes  the  conception  of  man  1 
I^t  me,  then,  become  non-existent,  for  non-existence 
Sings  to  me  in  loudest  tones :  *To  Him  we  shall  return.'  " 

The  Indian  Mirror  notes  that  cobra  poison  has 

*  Therapeutic      been  administered  successfully   in  "  at  least  twenty 
value  of  the      per  cent,  of  plague  cases  in  Calcutta."     This  poison 

Cobra.         has  long  been  used  by  different  schools  of  medicine 
(especially  homoeopathic)  for  various  diseases.    As 
the  supply  of  this  choice  poison  is  quite  limited,  the  Mhror  recom- 
mends cobra  hunting  as  being  "  both  desirable  and  paying." 

We  aire  glad  to  call  attention  to  **  The  Nicholson 

'   For  the         Aural  Institute"  located  at '  Longcott'  Gunersbup', 

Deaf,  London,    W.,    where  deaf  people   are   fitted    with 

artificial  ear  drums  at  a  moderate  price.    The  claims 

of  this  Institution  are  supported  by  scores  of  reliable  testimonials 

from*  people  who  have  been  greatly  helped  by  theise  appliances  and 

the    treatment  is  officiallj'^  endorsed  by   different    Governments. 

Consultation  by  letter  is  free,  and  there  is  a  limited   fund  enabling 

destitute  people  to  receive  treatment  without  charge.    A  diagnostic 

yZ^n;;  is  supplied  to  outside  patients,  so  that  all  questions  needed- in 

diagnosis  may    be  answered..   The  American  Branch  is  located  at 

780,  Eighth  Avenue,  New  York  City. 
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OLD  DIARY  LEAVES.^ 

Fourth  Series,  Ohapteb  VIII. 
(Ybar  1889). 

NOTHING  could  have  boen  better  than  the  Committee's  management 
of  the  tonr,  it  having  been  planned  so  |is  to  give  all  classes  the 
ch|Lnce  of  hearing  what  was  to  be  said  on  behalf  of  Buddhism.  Under 
the  mutual  benefit  compact  made  between  the  sect-leaders  at  the 
momentous  Council  at  Choo-in  temple,  Kioto,  I  was  made  to  lecture 
at  the  temples  of  their  several  religious  bodies,  now  atone,  now  at 
another,  sometimes  at  two  in  one  day.  Such  mutual  good  feeling 
between  them  was  unprecedented,  and  aU  did  their  best  to  swell  the 
numbers  of  mj  auditorei  and  gather  together  the  learned  and  unlearned, 
priests  and  laity,  nobles  and  commoners,  military  and  naval  officers  and 
civilians.  Every  paper  and  magazine  in  the  country  occupied  itself 
mih  accounts  of  the  mission,  its  objects,  its  arguments,  the  proposed 
creation  of  a  good  understanding  between  Northern  and  Southern 
Buddhists,  and  the  physical  appearance  of  th^  "  American  Buddhist." 
Meanwhile  poor  Dbarmapala  lay  in  hospital  at  Kioto,  agonising  with 
his  neuralgia  and  attended  with  loving  tenderness  by  his  self-cousti* 
tnted  young  nurses. 

My  discussion  with  H.  E.  the  Governor  of  Tokyo  led  to  his 
inviting  me  to  dine  with  him  at  the  Nobles'  Club  and  meet  the 
Prime  Minister  and  his  colleagues  of  the  Cabinet.  I  was  not  a  vege- 
t4)rian  then,  so  it  is  quite  natural  that  I  should  have  relished  a  meal 
oat  of  the  ample  menu  for  the  occasion,  a  copy  of  which,  printed  in 
Japanese  and  in  French  in  parallel  columns,  i  find  pasted  in  my  Diary 
along  with  scores  of  visitors'  cards  in  Japanese,  Chinese,  English 
and  French,  kept  as  souvenirs  of   tin's  marvellous   tour.     To  anticipate 

*  Three  volnmeB,  in  Reries  of  thirty  chapters,  tracing  the  histoiy  of  the 
Tbeoaophioal  Society  from  i^.a  beginnings  at  New  York,  have  appeared  in  the 
Th€o»ophi$f,*jmd  the  first  yolnme  is  available  in  book  form.  Frioe,  cloth,  Rs*  3-8-Q 
or  paper,  Hs.  2-3-0. 
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the  wishes  of  those  among  my  readers  who  like  their  mouths  to 
water  even  though  the  eating  be  done  by  proxy,  I  think  I  shall 
copy  the  Kill  of  fare  jnst  to  nhovv  how  far  Feudal  Jiipaii  is  vanish- 
ing into  the  nnsts  at  the  coming  in  of  the  French  cook  and  his 
battene  de  cuisine  : 

DiNEtt  Du  19  Mars,  1889. 

Potage  tortuCy  a  Vanglaise, 

Brocket  au  court-hrmUlon  aux  creveftea. 

Coteleties  de  veav  piqtieef  aux  peiits  pois, 

0 allies  au  riz, 

FlUt  de  hoeuf,  marine  sauce  piquant e. 

Aspic  de  foie  gras  belle  vuc, 

Asperge  en  branclie. 

Bindonneaux  rot  is,    Salade, 

Poudirtg  au  painnoir. 

G I  aces  aux  f raises. 

Desserts, 

What  do  you,  reader  of  old  illnatrated  books  of  travel,  with  their 
pictnres  of  the  dresses  of  Shoguu,  Mikado,  Daimio,  and  their  trains  of 
Sfmurai  knvrhtfi  of  two  swords,  as  complete  incarnations  of  chivalric 
valour  OR  «he  world  ever  saw  or  tronhadonr  ever  celebrated;  of  pike- 
beareis,  forf. runners,  harbingers,  clerks,  and  cooks ;  of  feudatory  petty 
chiefs  and  retainers,  with  pikes,  s(dmitars.  bows  and  arrows,  umbrellas, 
palnnquins,  led  horses,  and  other  marks  of  their  grandeur  suitable  to 
their  birth,  quality  and  office,  and  an  hnndi-ed  other  appanages  of  the 
dignity  of  the  families  of  these  ^ery  Cabinet  Ministers  who  sat- at 
H.  E.  the  Governor's  board  with  me,  and  ate  his  young  turkey,  his 
foie  gras  and  his  strawberry  ices — what  do  you  think  of  this  spectacle 
of  the  19th  March,  at  the  Nobles'  Club  ?  There's  progress  of  a  certain 
sort — backward,  towards  the  kitchen  and  iVr  stomach  ! 

The  dinner  finished,  H.  E.  the  Prime  Minister  said  that  the  gentle- 
men present  would  be  glad  to  hear  my  views  about  the  system  of 
education  which  I  thought  most  likely  to  advance  the  interests  of  a 
nation.  Thereupon,  T  urged  the  necessity  for  blending  the  development 
of  body,  mind  and  conscience  in  such  a  way  that  the  ideal  man  and 
woman  would  be  developed,  declaring  any  other  syst-em  faulty  a<i  tend- 
ing to  cultivate,  as  it  were,  monstrosities,  abnormal  growths  of  athletes, 
opportunists,  quibblex-s,  casuists,  seeker.-?  after  mere  worldly  success. 
No  nation  cnnld  be  really  great  whose  foundations  were  not  laid  on 
character,  and  the  loftiest  ideal  of  human  character  was  the  individual 
who  did  his  duty  in  this  world,  while  training  his  spiritual  nature  to 
prepare  it  for  the  environment  of  the  future,  and  push  him  on  faster 
around  the  orbit  of  his  cosmic  evolution.  I  cited  the  examples  of  the 
nations  which  had  fallen  from  C"reat  heights  to  the  lowest  of  Hepthj*,  be- 
fore disappearing  from  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  implored  them  to  open 
their  eyes  to  the  strange   operation   of  karraio  l^w  which  bad  brought 
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Japan  to  a  front  rank  in  the  family  of  nations,  aroused  her  wonderful 
latent  potentialities,  and  brou)i^ht  my  bearers  and  their  colleagues  and 
heieditnry  associates  to  the  responsible  opportunity  of  directing  this 
revolution  in  the  grooves  of  national  progress. 

Having  made  it  widely  known  that  I  would  thankfully  accept  gifts 
of  books  for  the  Adyar  Library,  kind  friends  and  sympathizers  daily 
brought  such  gifts  until  by  the  time  of  my  departure  from  Japan  I  had 
an  accumulation  of  some  1,500  volumes.  Included  in  these  was  the 
entire  collection  of  the  Tripitikas,  over  300  volumes,  formerly  belonging 
to  a  deceased  High  Priest  of  the  Jo-do  sect.  This  was  a  very  valuable 
present  as  it  enables  one  who  knows  both  Pali  and  Japanese  to  compare 
the  texts  of  the  Northern  and  Southern  canons.  Already  we  have  had 
this  done  to  some  extent  by  Japanese  priest-students  who  were  guest« 
at  Adyar,  but  the  real  work  is  still  to  be  done,  and  great  results  ought  to 
come  out  of  it. 

On  the  18th  March  I  lectured,  by  invitation,  on  '*  Practical  and 
Scientific  Agriculture  "  before  the  Japanese  Agricultural  Society,  and  on 
the  next  morning  received  notice  of  my  election  as  an  Honoiary  Menibcr^ 
together  with  a  present  of  two  rare  Satsuma  ware  vases,  now  deposited 
in  our  Library.  At  2  p.m.  I  lectured  in  English  to  a  cultured  Au<^Upnce  on 
'*  The  Scientific  Basis  of  Religion,"  showing  the  strong  array  of  proofs 
which  recent  psychical  research  supplied  towards  the  elucidation  of  the 
problem  of  the  trans-corporeal  extension  of  human  consciousness.  I 
also  showed  by  diagrams  on  a  black  board  how  the  basic  idea  of  thn 
Gori'elation  of  spirit  with  matter  for  the  evolution  of  visible  nature  had 
been  expressed  and  preserved  for  our  instruction  in  the  arbitrary  lan- 
guage of  symbols,  each  of  which  had  as  definite  a  meaning  as  the  signs 
of  Algebra* 

My  appointed  time  for  departure  from  the  Capital  having  come,  I 
made  farewell  calls  on  the  Prime  Minister,  the  American  AmbaMi^ador 
and  other  acquaintances,  got  my  passports  fi*om  our  EnibasHy,  had  a 
good-bye  dinner  given  me  at  the  Club  by  Captain  Brinckley  and  Cap- 
tain James-*  who  presented  me  with  a  complete  collection  of  the  rosaries 
of  the  Japanese  Buddhist  sects  (Cf.  art.  "B*st  and  Ind'n  ElosaHes  " 
by  S.  E.  Gopalacharlu,  Theosophist,  XI,  671),  and  on  the  23rd,  at 
6  A.  M.  left  by  train  for  Sendai,  a  station  far  to  the  North,  which  was 
reached  after  a  twelve  houra  run.  Mr.  Kimura,  my  Interpreter,  and 
Bev.  Shaku  San,  a  mo.st  genial  and  excellent  priest  of  the  Zen-sbu 
and  Member  of  the  Joint  Committee,  accompanied  me.  As  an  indica- 
tion of  the  tone  of  the  Japanese  press  the  following  paragraph  from  the 
Dandnkaif  an  iuHuential  paper  of  the  Capital,  will  be  read  with  interest : 
"  The  arrival  of  Col.  Olcott  has  caused  great  excit<*ment  among  the 
Christians  in  Japan.  They  say  that  he  is  an  adventurer,  a  man  of  bad  prin- 
ciples, and  an  advocate  of  a  dying  cause.  How  mean  and  cowardly  are  thpy  ! 
They  may  use  the  unprincipled  pens  at  their  disposal  as  much  as  ihey  choosC) 
but  they  cannot  weaken  the  effects  of  his  good  principles,  nor  fasten  upon 
him  any  of  their  scandalous  insinuations^^Tbey  do  not  produce  tho  leaefe 
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effect   upon  Col.  Olcott  or  upon  Baddhism.  . . .    How  ridiculous  all  this  h  I 
Hovf  great  has  Col«  Olcott's  intlueuce  become  in  Japan  !  " 

From  another  isflae  the  following  is  quoted  :  — > 

"  Since Col«  Olcott 's  arrival  in  Japan,  Buddhism  has  wonderfully  revived. 
We  have  already  stated  that  he  has  been  travelling  to  all  parts  of  the  Empire* 
He  has  been  everywhere  received  with  remarkable  enthusiasm.  He  has  not 
been  allowed  a  moment  of  leisure.  He  has  taught  our  people  to  appreciate 
Buddhism,  and  to  see  our  duty  to  impart  it  to  all  nations.  Since  his 
discourses  in  Tokyoi  the  young  men  of  the  Imperial  University  and  High 
Schools  have  organized  a  Young  Men's  Buddhist  Association,  after  the 
model  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association,  to  propagate  our  religion; 
and  some  learned  and  influential  gentlemen  have  given  encouragement.  Au 
additional  lustre  has  also  been  given  to  Buddhism  by  his  coming." 

A  correspondent  of  the  Lidian  Mirror  wrote:  "One  of  the  high 
functionaries,  who  was  present  at  the  Coloners  lecture,  predicted  that 
his  visit  to  Japan  would  have  a  considerable  influence  on  Buddhism 
and  the  Buddhist  people."  When  we  come  to  summing  np  the  results 
of  tlie  visit  we  shall  see  what  remarkable  iestimonies  have  been  given 
by  Japanese  authorities  themselves.  The  tour  must  have  been  made 
at  the  real  '*  psychological  moment."  We  found  it  bitterly  cold  at 
Sendai.  The  Japanese  Empire  stretches,  it  must  be  i^membered,  from 
24^  to  5O04O'  N.  lat.,  and  from  124o  to  Ue^Sff  E.  long.,  and  the 
climatet  as  might  be  expected,  is  extremely  varied.  Thus,  while  the 
Biukia  and  Bonin  groups  of  islands,  lying  in  the  tropics,  enjoy  per- 
petual summer,  the  Northern  boundaries  have  the  arotio  temperature  of 
Kamtchatka.  In  these  Northern  latitudes  snow  has  been  known  to 
fall  to  a  depth  of  8  feet :  at  Tokyo  itself,  they  have  several  snow  storms 
during  the  Winter,  each  of  from  3  to  5  inches  fall,  while  in  1876  the 
-whole  city  was  covered  to  a  depth  of  2  feet  or  more.  Add  that  save  in 
the  few  European  fashioned  houses  there  are  no  grates  or  heating 
furnaces,  and  that  the  screen- walled  construction  of  most  dwellings  lets 
in  every  wandering  air  of  heaven,  and  the  reader  can  imagine  what 
must  have  been  the  oomforts  of  travel,  and  lecturing  in  huge,  un wanned 
temples,  for  me,  a  visitor  from  the  tropics.  I  wondered  how  the  Sin- 
halese priests  would  have  enjoyed  it  in  their  loose  yellow  togas,  their 
bare  legs  and  feet  and  theii*  shaven  scalps  ! 

On  the  24ith  I  lectured  before  H.  E.  Mr.  Matsudaira,  the  Governor 
of  Sendai  Fu  (Province)  and  the  other  principal  officials  of  the  place  and 
was,  later,  entertained  by  His  Excellency  at  dinner.  Fifty  guests  were 
present  and  the  evening  was  spent  in  interesting  talk.  The  lecture  in 
the  great  theatre  to  the  public,  on  the  next  morning,  was  a  grand  suc- 
cess, to  judge  fron  the  crubh  and  the  applause.  Afterwards  Shaku 
San  and  Kato  San,  of  the  Committee,  took  me  for  a  day's  rest  to  see 
Hatsushima,  a  pretty  seaside  place,  where  there  is  a  Fmall  cave  and  ati 
old  temple.  It  was  a  sunshiny  day  but  snow  lay  on  the  ground,  and 
our  sail  among  the  group  of  islets  off  the  shore  was  not  as  bHlmy 
ao  outing  as  would  have  been  a  similar  oue  in   Colpmbo  or  Chdie 
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harbor !  However,  it  was  an  oating  after  all,  a  day's  reapite  from  the 
faiigaing  round  of  lectnrings  to  overflowing  andiences  of  thousands, 
and  a  break  in  the  sense  of  deprivation  of  all  privacy  by  day  or 
nisrht  My  aadience  on  the  26th  numhered  3,500,  as  estimated,  and 
they  listened  in  deathlike  silence,  albeit  they  had  fought  and  pushed 
and  scrambled  to  get  in.  They  consoled  themselves  however,  at  the 
close,  by  a  furious  outburst  of  applause  that  could  have  been  heard  a  long 
way  off.  I  paid  a  farewell  visit  to  the  Governor,  and  received,  in  the  even- 
ing, a  complimentary  address  from  a  deputation  representative  of  all 
the  sects,  who  gave  me  also  a  present  of  30  yen  towards  the  travelling 
expenses.  On  the  27th  we  went  to  Utsonomiya,  where  we  stopped  over 
night.  But  at  9  p.m.,  tired  though  I  was,  I  was  dragged  out  to  visit 
a  temple  and  make  a  10  minutes  speech  !  Like  stirring  up  the  animals 
in  a  travelling  menagerie  to  make  them  growl.  In  the  morning  we 
started  for  Mayabashi.  At  a  way  station  a  body  of  priests  in  full  canoni- 
cals paid  me  their  respects  and  presented  me  a  silk  handkerchief.  We 
reached  Mayabashi  at  12-30  and  an  hour  later  I  was  on  the  platfoi'm 
again  with  a  large  audience  to  talk  to.  Some  Missionaries  turned  up 
after  I  had  closed.  But  the  next  day's  audience  was  tremendous  :  I 
lectured  at  2  and  at  5-30  moved  on  to  Tagasaki,  where  I  spoke  in  a 
theatre  to  another  big  crowd.  Wo  left  the  next  morning  early  and  dined 
and  lectured  at  Kanagama.  The  view  of  the  sea  from  the  house  of  my 
host,  Mr«  Takashma,  the  great  railway  contractor,  was  very  lovely,  the 
harbor,  shipping  and  town  of  Yokohama  being  insight.  I  slept  at  the 
Grand  Hotel  in  that  place  that  night,  and  at  11  a.m.  the  next  day 
lectured  in  the  Yokohama  theatre  which,  of  course,  was  packed  from 
floor  to  ceiling,  though  it  was  raining  and  the  streets  were  very  muddy. 
It  was  amusing  to  see  the  arrangement  for  caring  for  shoes  and  sandals 
at  the  door.  When  I  arrived  there  must  have  been  1,000  each  in  two 
different  heaps,  each  pair  tied  together  with  a  string  of  tough  twisted 
paper,  with  a  tag  bearing  a  certain  number  ;  the  corresponding  ticket 
having  been  given  to  the  owner  on  entering  the  building  :  a  very  simple 
and  sensible  plan.  My  own  shoes  were  similarly  cared  for  when  I  re- 
moved them  and  put  on  my  warm,  thick  French  clt^atmons.  The  Vice* 
Governor  was  present  and  brought  me  a  complimentary  message  from 
his  chief.  At  2-30  we  took  train  for  Shidzuoka  and  got  there  at  9-30 
P.M.  Then  •*  to  wished-for  bed"  at  the  hotel  which  was  exquisitely 
neat  and  well  ordered.  The  furniture— well,  shall  I  describe  it  ?  I 
would,  only  there  was  none  to  speak  of.  The  floor,  as  usual,  laid  out  in 
squares  of  3x6  ft.,  in  frames  within  which  was  very  fine,  white  matting 
stuffed  with  something  underneath,  thus  forming  a  so^t  surface  to  sit  on. 
At  one  sidf!  a  sort  of  recess  in  which  stands  a  handsome  porcelain  jar,  a 
dwarfed  tree  in  a  pretty  box,  a  religious  scroll  bung  on  the  wall  and 
—nothing  more.  Soft  small  cushions  for  us  to  sit  on,  around  a  brassy 
brazier  or  fire-pot  in  a  square  wooden  tin-lined  box,  where  a  charcoal 
fire  is  kept  burning,  a  couple  of  movable  iron  rods  laid  across  to  rest 
^h9  kettle  on,  a  tray  clos^  by  with  tiny  eggahell  porcelain  cupa  and  9i 
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canister  of  green  tea,  ready  to  hand  for  anybody  who  wants  hot  tea  to 
warm  Lis  stomach  with  and— a  cordial,  weli-bred,  sweetly  kind  manner 
which  shows  you  that  yon  are  most  welcome.  Those  are  my  recoHec- 
tions  of  the  Shidznoka  Hotel.  But  not  quite  all  for  thera  were  the 
sleeping  arrangements.  Fancy  two  stuffed  cotton  mattresses,  6  or  8 
inches  thick,  one  to  lie  on,  the  other  to  cover  yourself  with  and  pillows 
to  build  up  for  your  head  to  rest  upon.  That  is  all ;  no  bedstead,  no 
cot,  no  stretcher,  just  the  two  fthoon,  and  draughts  of  cold  air  getting 
at  one  from  under  the  movable  screen  partitions.  I  tried  to  tuck  the 
end  of  the  top  mattress  around  my  neck,  but  that  was  impracticable,  so 
1  had  recourse  to  my  clothing,  at  the  same  time  registering  a  vow  to 
bring  my  own  rugs  with  me  as  we  do  in  India. 

It  rained  heavily  that  day  but  I  had  to  lecture  in  a  Jo-do  temple  at 
7  P.M.,  having  previously  called  on  the  Governor,  and  discussed  Politics 
and  Religion.  We  had  bright  sunshine  again  on  the  2nd  April,  and  I  lec- 
tured at  2  P.M.  Oar  dear  enemies  the  Missionaries  tried  the  game  of  put- 
ting me  questions  on  what  they  thought  vulnerable  points  in  Buddhism 
but  my  Diary  says  they  "  got  more  than  they  had  expected,"  so  I  may 
just  leave  the  matter  there.  From  a  Dr.  Kasuabara,  I  receive  1  the 
unique  gift  of  the  iKrge  and  ancient  Mandara  (religious  painting)  of 
woven  silk,  1,200  years  old,  which  is  to  be  seen  at  our  Libi'ary.  It 
represents  the  doctrine  of  the  Shin-gon  sect  as  to  the  appearance  of  the 
Baddhas  in  the  world  and  the  glorious  company  of  the  Apostles  (of 
Shin-gon  orthodoxy).  The  generous  Doctor  told  me  that  this  had  hung 
for  centuries  in  a  certain  temple  of  which  his  family^  were  the  hereditary 
custodians  ;  that  this  temple  was  burnt  in,  I  think,  some  domestic  inter- 
nal war  nnd  totally  consumed  with  all  its  priceless  art  treasures  save  and 
except  this  very  Mandara,  which  had  been  almost  miraculously  saved. 

At  7  A.M.  on  the  3rd  we  left  for  Hamamatsu,  on  an  open  platform 
truck,  part  of  the  way,  and  by  trolly  the  rest,  the  lailway  being  in  course 
of  construction  then.  I  lectured  in  the  afternoon  and,  later,  dined  with 
70  persons  of  influence,  invited  by  H.  E.  the  Governor. 

Okaf^aki  was  reached  on  the  follovving  day  and  after  an  early  dinner 
I  lectured,  with  the  Governor  iu  me  Chair.  The  crowd  was  awful, 
hundreds  could  not  get  into  the  building,  and  I  had  to  go  out  and  show 
myself  to  them  to  pacify  their  clamour.  At  4  that  afternoon  we 
went  on  to  Nagoja,  Mr.  Nanjeo's  place  of  residence.  He  met  me  in  the 
train  and  put  me  up  in  the  Hongwanji  temple.  Our  welcome  at  tbe 
I'ailway  station  was  a  real  ovation:  there  were  bomb-firings,  groves  oi 
Buddhist  and  national  flags,  gay,  laughing  crowds,  cheers  and  a  pro* 
coHsion  of  30  or  40  jinrickshas  in  line  after  me,  each  containing  a  priest 
or  some  important  layman. 

The  next  day  I  called  on  H.E.  the  Governor,  vifiited  the  ancient 
castle,  one  of  the  chief  historical  edifices  in  Japan,  where  I  saw  wonder- 
ful paintings,  wood-carvings,  brass  lanterns  and  lacquers,  and  lectured 
to  4;000  people  in  the  Hongwanji  temple  hall.    It  waa  a  grand  sight, 
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Here  let  me  note  a  fact  that  upsets  oar  Western  popular  theories  as  to 
the  oaQf^e  of  baldness.  We  say  it  is  dne  to  wearing  the  hat  too  much  or 
keeping  the  head  too  hot,  bat  I  noticed  in  Japan,  as  I  had  always 
among  the  Bhikkns  of  Ceylon,  aboat  the  same  proportion  of  bald- 
Leads  as  one  sees  among  us,  and  yet  those  people  go  bareheaded 
throughout  life.  It  was  amasing  to  stand  facing  the  door,  looking  over 
the  heads  of  thpusands  of  squatting  persons,  and  seethe  shining  bald- 
h^ads  reflecting  the  light  among  the  multitude  of  stubbly,  hairy  scalps, 
like  a  shining  saucer  inverted  in  the   grass  of  a  field  ! 

If  the  6th  was  not  a  busy  day  I  am  much  mistaken.  At  8  a.m. 
we  went  to  Narumi,  a  place  7  miles  distant,  and  lectured  ;at  I  p.m.  lee* 
tared  in  Nogoya  in  the  other  (eastern)  Hongwanji  to  4,000  people  ;  and 
at  7  P.M.  gave  a  third  lecture  before  the  Governor,  the  Military  Officers 
of  the  Province  and  a  picked  company  of  200  to  300  more,  personally  in- 
vited by  the  Governor.  Mr.  Kimura  broke  down,  and  Mr.  Bunyio  Nanjio 
finished  the  interpretation  of  the  discourse.  Kimura  was  a  strong 
young  man,  I  was  57.  The  Governor's  friendliness  cost  me  dearly,  for 
he  kept  me  talking  in  a  private  room  after  the  lecture,  with  a 
strong,  cold  side  draught  blowing  on  me  from  an  open  window  and  I 
caaght  a  severe  cold  in  the  bowels  which  brought  on  an  attack  of  my 
old  army  complaint,  dysentery,  which  gave  me  trouble  until  almost  the 
last  day  of  my  stay  in  the  country.  It  made  it  doubly  hard  for  me  to 
travel  about  in  jinrickshas  and  all  sort<4  of  other  conveyances,  standing 
up  to  lecture,  eating  meals  at  irregular  hour^^,  sleeping  anyhow  and 
anywhere  and  being  overwhelmed  by  the  auras  of  swarming  thousands 
of  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men. 

Our  next  point  was  Gifn,  where  there  was  a  great  crowd  to  hear 
me.  The  next  morning,  at  the  Mayor's  request,  I  gave  a  lecture  at  the 
Club  to  an  audience  of  persons  who  would  not  come  to  the  Hongwanji 
lecture  :  for  which  pettiness  I  gave  them  some  plain  talk,  upbraiding 
them  for  frivolous  quarrels  with  co-religionists  when  all  ought  to  be 
united  to  promote  the  interests  of  our  religion.  I  reminded  them  that, 
since  I  had  come  5,000  miles  to  see  them,  they  bad  paid  me  a  poor  com- 
pliment in  staying  away  from  my  public  lecture  and  compelling  me,  ill 
as  I  was  that  morning,  to  give  them  a  special  lecture.  I  cannot  say 
how  much  of  this  was  translated  to  them,  but  at  least  those  present  who 
knew  English  had  the  benefit  of  my  opinions.  We  left  for  Ogaki,  but 
upon  arrival  I  was  so  done  up  with  fever,  pain  and  diarrhoea  that  I  was 
forced  to  lie  abed.  Two  doctors  came  but  could  not  do  much 
and  I  had  a  bad  night.  The  next  morning,  however,  I  bestirred 
myself  again  and  lectured  to  2,500  people  before  taking  train  at 
ll-3t»  P.M.,  for  Kioto.  Part  of  the  journey  was  by  steamer,  50  miles, 
on  lake  Biwa.  How  lovely  the  picture  of  Llae  hills  with  snowy 
pesks,  glassy  water,  luxuriantly  green  shores,  pretty  islands  and  islets, 
pictoresqae  hamlets  and  here  and  there  native  craft  with  their 
queer  sails  and  hulls !  We  reached  Kioto  at  7  and  I  went  straight  to 
bed, 
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It  IS  worth  while  to  supplement  my  perhaps  too  optimistic  narra- 
tive of  the  features  and  prohable  resqlts  of  the  tour,  with  an  occasional 
quotation  from  the  press.  The  Madras  Mail,  a  conservative  Ang^lo* 
Indian  journal,  said : 

•*  We  observe, "  says  a  Japanese  paper,  "  that  in  Nagoya  Colonel  Oloott 
has  been  welcomed  with  extraordinary  enthusiasm.  His  lectures  were 
attended  by  fully  four  thousand  people  on  each  occasion,  and  the  wildest 
applause  greeted  his  declarations  of  the  close  relationship  that  must,  in  his 
opinion,  exist  between  the  revival  of  Buddhism  and  the  stable  progress  of  the 
nation.  Evidently  the  people's  hearts  are  inclined  towards  such  teaching, 
for  it  is  not  at  all  likely  that  addresses,  which  necessarily  lose  nearly  all 
their  verve  in  translation,  could  rouse  an  audience  to  sympathy  so  strongly 
marked  unless  a  powerful  feeling  existed  in  favour  of  the  speaker's  idea. 
Of  course  the  farther  south  Colonel  Olcott  goes,  the  warmer  the  response  his 
preaching  is  sure  to  awaken.  Keligion  in  Tokyo  and  religion  in  Kyoto  are 
two  very  different  things.  Nagoya  occupies,  perhaps,  an  intermediate 
position  in  respect  of  the  vitality  of  its  citizens'  creed.  It  would  seem  that 
Colonel  Olcott's  Buddhist  guides  are  determined  not  to  let  the  grass  grow 
under  his  feet.  We  read  that  he  proceeded  from  Nagoya  to  Narumi  and  de- 
livered a  lecture  there,  returning  at  noon  to  address  an  immense  audience  in 
the  Hongan  Temple,  and  winding  up  with  a  third  address  to  the  Governor 
and  a  select  party  of  about  250  at  7  o'clock  in  the  evening.  We  have  noted 
that  the  Tokyo  critics  express  amusement  at  the  notion  that  an  American 
should  be  brought  to  Japan  to  propagate  Buddhism.  The  criticism  is 
certainly  just  if  iD  he  held  that  the  Buddhist  creed  is  essentially  the  property 
of  the  Orient  and  that  Westerners  can  have  no  proper  share  in  propagating 
it.  But  the  masses  do  not  reason  so  closely.  The  coming  of  Colonel  Olcott 
has  evidently  given  Buddhism  a  filip  in  Japan.*' 

Wednesday,  the  10th  was  a  bright  day  so  I  went  (o  the  Hospital 
to  see  Dharmapala,  whom  I  found  convalescent,  and  re-visited  that 
splendid  silk  mill,  but  my  physical  troubles  came  again  to  the  fore. 
The  Indian  mail  brought  me  the  latest  Theosophist  and  a  copy  of  ''  The 
Secret  Doctrine,'' just  out.  On  the  Thursday  Dharmapala  was  discharged 
cured,  and  with  me  visited  Mr,  Akamatsu  for  a  long  talk  on  Buddhis- 
tic affairs.  My  illness  kept  me  rather  quiet  during  the  next  four  days, 
but  I  then  went  to  Osaka  and  lectured  on  **  India  **  to  an  audience  of 
500  or  so,  at  the  Military  Club,  on  the  invitation  of  the  Mayor  and  tlie 
General  Commanding  the  troops  of  the  District.  This  was  followed  by  a 
dinner  given  me  by  the  Mayor,  and  1  slept  at  the  principal  hotel.  Rev. 
Arisawa  gave  me  a  valuable  old  printed  work  on  rollers,  and  Mr.  Tamura, 
the  merchant,  specimens  of  old  Japanese  coins.  The  next  day  we  went 
to  Nara,  visiting  on  the  way  the  ancient  temple  Ho-diu-ji,  where  1  saw 
a  vast  number  of  swords,  spears,  bows,  Women's  mirrors,  combs,  etc., 
et<5.,  left  as  votive  offerings  in  gratitude  to  the  god  Mu-nyak-ushi  for 
cures  of  diseases  and  rescue  from  dire  perils.  We  reached  Nara  in  the 
afternoon,  I  very  ill  with  the  old  army  pest.  I  was  shown  the  gigantic 
image  of  the  sitting  Buddha,  the  largest  in  Japan,  as  it  measures  53  ft. 
to  the  top  of  the  head.  It  has  been  twice  destroyed  by  fire,  its  last  re- 
construction dating  back  two  centuries.     The  temple  To-dai-ji  (of  the 
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now  almost  extinot  Kay-goa  sect)  we  yisifced.  This  sect  is  aaid  to  be  A 
very  old  one  and  the  temple  beam  every  appearance  of  it.  At  present 
the  secfc  poasessea  only  five  temples  whereas  it  foimerly  bad  1,000  the 
decadence  being  explained  as  doe  to  the  monks  having  been  tempted  to 
play  soldier  in  some  domestic  tronblea  and  having  been  worsted  and 
decimated  :  as  by  righfa  they  should  have  been,  for  it  is  no6  the  buaiaess 
of  the  Sangba  of  the  Lord  Bnddha  to  debase  their  monastic  ideal  by 
entering  the  military  career.  The  lay  monks  of  the  Tibetan  lamaseries 
namoering  thousands  and  te[nsof  tbonsand  are  said  to  do  it,  but  that  is 
no  excuse.  On  the  Friday  we  returned  to  Kioto  in  jinrickshas,  a  20  mile 
ride,  throngh  the  rain.  On  tbe  following  day  we  witnessed  a  grand 
ceremony  in  C boo- in  temple  in  honor  of  the  memory  of  the  Founder 
of  the  Jo-do  sect,  and  I  was  presented  a  SO-volnme  book  on  the 
Nicbi-ren  sect,  in  a  neat  wooden  case  which  was  a  very  tine  example 
of  the  fine  carpentry  for  which  Japan  id  renowned.  I  had  np 
to  this  time  delivered  46  lectures  since  the  9th  February,  sixty-four 
days,  besides  all  the  journeyings  hither  and  thither.  The  47th  was 
given  at  Nagahama  to  an  audience  of  3,500,  my  interpreter  being"  a 
charming  young  gentleman  of  noble  rank,  Prof.  Sakuma  of  Kioto  College, 
whose  acquaintance  it  was  an  honor  to  have  made.  The  next  day  to 
Nagasawa,  on  the  shore  of  Lake  Biwa,  to  lecture  at  1-.30  p.  m.,  and  then 
dine;  after  which  our  programme  took  us  to  Hikone  by  rowing-boat. 
The  Lake  was  smooth  as  a  mirror  but  a  Scotch  mist  was  falling.  We 
slept  at  the  country-seat  (now  a  Club)  of  the  late  Prince  Ji-ka-mon* 
mokani.  Lord  of  Hikone,  who  was  assassinated  on  his  way  to  Court, 
for  opening  intercourse  with  foreigners  :  a  martyr  to  the  Karma  of 
Progress.  The  next  morning  I  lectured  at  8-30  despite  my  severe 
illnes>»,  and  at  10  took  the  steamboat  for  Otsu  and  Kioto.  That 
evening  I  had  the  pleasure  of  witnessing  the  altogether  charming 
ballet  of  the  Miako-odori.  Fifty-one  pretty  and  graceful  damsels, 
apparelled  in  the  old  court  costume,  danced  and  sang  with  exquisitely 
artistic  groupings  and  posturings.  It  is  a  dance  which,  I  believe, 
represents  the  budding  of  the  flowers  at  the  opening  of  Spring.  With 
Dharmapala  I  visited  the  new  and  huge  temple  of  the  Eastern  Hong- 
wan  ji,  then  almost  ready  for  the  opening  ceremony.  Dharmapala, 
his  hospital  doctors  and  company  of  boy  nurses  were  photo- 
graphed on  the  25th.  On  the  26th  I  had  a  cable  from  London 
from  H  P.  B.  to  come  for  a  proposed  two-month's  tour.  On 
the  27th  1  gave  my  60th  lecture  at  Choo-in  temple  and  Dharma« 
pala  also  spoke.  There  was  an  immense  audience  and  it  was  very 
demonstrative.  On  the  28th  we  started  in  jinrickshas  with  PrOf. 
Sakuma  and  some  of  the  committee,  for  a  mountain  town  hitherto 
unvisited  by  a  European.  We  went  34  miles  over  an  execrable  road 
and  the  rl'^^  "is  a  vp.ry  severe  and  trying  one  for  one  in  my  physic&l 
eondition.  We  slept  at  Hinoke  and  resumed  our  journey  the  next 
raoraing.  By  noon  I  was  almost  dead  with  fatigue,  but  I  kept  on,  after 
pinner  (at  To-no-ichi,  where  some  rare  books  were  given  me)  and  reaohe4 
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As  before  stated,  daring  several  centuries  before  Voltaire,  and  up 
to  comparatively  recent  years,  the  arrogance  of  science  wa»  displayed  in 
ignoring  astral  influence.  Whenever  we  delve  into  the  records  of 
antiquity  we  find  that  the  meaning  of  the  stai's  was  held  in  deepest 
reverence,  as  a  sscred  and  secret  knowledge.  Whether  in  the  astro- 
nomical gallery  of  the  Egyptian  Pyramid,  or  upon  the  seven  planed 
tower  of  Babel,  or  among  the  mystical  palm-leaf  fragments  of  Hindu 
lore,  is  ever  to  be  seen  the  figure  of  the  priestly  initiate,  taking  counsel  of 
the  planetson  the  all  important  problems  of  peace  and  war,  of  plenty  and 
famine,of  Government  and  society.  He  was  astrologer  and  astronomer,  and 
in  the  courts  of  kings  he  stood  pre-eminently  as  the  representative  of  the 
science  of  his  day.  And  doubtless  many  higher  civilizations  than  ours 
existed  on  continents  now  submerged  beneath  the  ocean's  wave.  But 
the  cycle  gradually  changed.  The  civilizations  of  the  East  came  to 
their  inevitable  climax  of  power  and  then  entered  upon  a  period  of 
decay.  Through  long  centuries  of  religious  and  political  deterioration, 
commencing  with  the  Christian  era,  the  science  of  the  stars  fell  into 
disrepute  and  became  the  prey  of  charlatans,  who  having  no  knowledge 
of  the  real  movements  of  the  planets  and  their  influence,  resorted  to 
all  kinds  of  perfidious  prophecy. 

But  let  us  turn  to  a  more  particular  description  of  the  planetary 
bodies,  in  order  that  we  may  still  further  explain  their  influences  and 
their  place  in  the  great  knowledge  called  astrology.  The  Nebular 
Hypothesis  in  a  general  way  may  be  considered  as  a  reasonable  theory 
of  the  origin  of  our  solar  system.  First  we  have  a  universe  of  bound- 
less space,  but  as  there  can  be  no  vacuan;  in  space,  every  part  of  it  is 
pervaded  with  matter.  This  matfer  is  imponderable,  iuvisibla  and 
imperceptible  to  any  such  limited  sen.ses  as  the  present  hnmaui^y 
possesses.  In  its  lowest  aspect,  which  our  minds  are  unable  even  to 
comprehend,  it  is  referred  to  as  atomic.  These  material  atoms,  however, 
are  not  mere  blind  dead  particles,  or  chunks  of  mud,  but  they  are 
endowed  with  an  inner  force,  that  is  at  once  all-powerful  and  all« 
intelligent,  which  we  may  describe  as  a  cosmic  consciousness.  It  is 
this  force  that  causes  vibratory  motion  ceaselessly  in  every  atom*  If 
science,  which  says  that  there  can  be  no  matter  without  moti'in»  would 
but  admit  that  this  motion  is  self-conscious,  then  it  would  approach 
nearer  to  the  solution  of  the  atomic  problem. 

The  vibratory  motion  existing  throughout  spacer  causes  what 
might  be  termed  nuclei  or  aggregations^of  atoms.  Th^se  increase  in 
size,  and  by  their  attractive  force,  join  other  nuclei,  and  in  the  coarse 
of  millions  of  ages,  a  number  of  worlds  are  produced ;  at  first  nebulous, 
but  in  the  long  process  of  time  becoming  perceptible  to  sight  on  the 
physical  plane. 

Nor  does  this  idea  of  the  formation  of  plapets  interfere  with  tiie 
60-called  law  of  attraction  and  gravitation.  Is  not  the  whole  motioD  of 
the  universe,  both  physical  and  mental,  of  a  oyclio  natare?  XhA 
tendency  of  everything  is  to  go  around  and  return  again  upon  il&path. 
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Does  not  history  repeat  itself  ?  Aod  the  gi^eat  developments  of  civiliza* 
tioD,  and  triampbs  of  human  thought  recur  for  ever  at  iutervalt<»  just 
as  the  planets  move  around  the  sun^  the  negative  centre,  whence  they 
derive  eternal  supplies  of  univeraal  life. 

This  question  may  be  asked  ft*om  the  astrological  standpoint  : 
Supposing  influences  do  pi^oceed  from  the  planets,  why  do  these  in^ 
ilaences  vary?  Why  is  Venus  set  apart  as  the  fountain  of  love, 
Jupiter  as  the  source  of  justice  and  happiness,  Saturn  as  the 
mslevolent  deity,  Uranus  as  the  mystical  planet,  Mars  as  the 
mischief-maker,  and  Mercury  as  the  intuitive  knower?  What 
then  determines  the  character  of  these  various  inflnences  ?  We 
fiiay  suppose,  for  one  reason,  different  stages  of  evolution  on 
the  part  of  the  planets  and  their  inhabitants.  Viewing  the  solar 
system  philosophically,  all  must  be  inhabited  by  beings,  who  like 
us  are  undergoing  a  similar  process  of  evolution.  Worlds  of  people 
are  evolving,  but  all  are  in  different  stages.  Influence  is  sometbine: 
common  to  all  mankind.  We  each  exercise  some  kind  of  influence  upon 
every  one  with  whom  we  come  in  contact.  Some  define  it  as  meHmeric. 
Now,  the  same  inflaence  extends  to  families  and  nations.  There  is  a 
general  character  that  marks  each  of  the  nations  of  the  world.  A  nation 
differs  little  from  an  individual.  If  an  individual  has  a  soul,  there  must 
exist  a  national  soul.  Take  all  the  nations  and  races  collectively  that  oc- 
cupy the  earth,  and  together  this  aggregation  of  mental  forces  constitutes 
a  true  world-soul*  And  not  only  the  minds  of  men  unite  to  form  this 
world«sonl,  but  all  the  other  contents  of  the  world  besides ;  for  as  the 
physical  atom  has  in  latency  all  the  properties  of  highest  developed 
sonl,  80  in  their  general  evolnlion  the  rule  is  all  embracing,  and  the 
infinite -graiBB  of  sand  on  the  sea-fihore,  the  simple  flowers  blooming  ill 
the  meadows,  the  savage  animals  roaming  in  the  forest,  all  combine  to 
form  thtA  world-soul.*  This  world -sonl  exer^^ises  an  influence  upon 
other  world-souls  and  individual  atoms,  and  shows  us,  as  nearly  as 
our  limited  minds  can  conceive  so  deep  an  idea,  the  origin  of  planetary 
inflnences.  If  all  life  proceeds  from  the  sun,  and  various  influences 
proceed  from  all  the  planets  upon  each  other,  all  varying  with  cbanges 
of  poeition,  then  we  are  launched  upon  the  sea  of  astrology. 

But  far  over  and  beyond  the  power  of  forecasting  events,  and  of 
determining  the  probable  happenings  to  mortals  on  the  astral  plane, 
astrolojgy  teaches  and  illustrates  the  noblest  lesson  in  our  earthly 
existence.  It  is  the  solution  of  the  problem  of  fate.  Weary  with  the 
burdens  of  life,  suffering  the  pangs  of  disease,  struggling  vainly  against 
the  unhappy  circumstances  of  poverty,  deserted  by  friends,  how  many 
millions  of  mortals  have  cried  out  against  the  injustice  of  their  lot, 
blaming  some  imaginary  deity  for  inflicting  on  them  such  unmerited 
torture !     And,  indeed,  these  inequalities  may  be   said  to  exist  not  only 

*  Is  there  not  tometbing  more  in  this  world-soul  than  merely  the  afrgregation 
of.  the^e'  forpes?  ts  there  i^ot  as  weU  an  intelligent,  compelling  force  which  holds 
the  parts  together  and  guides  their  evolution  ? — ISd, 
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iu  every  degree  of  civilization,  bnt  throughout  the  whole  of  auimated 
evolution.  The  innocent  child  is  born  among  the  slums,  having  ignor- 
ant and  drunken  parents,  surrounded  by  all  the  evidences  of  crime,  and 
grows  up  amid  such  surroundings,  to  an  ignorant  and  artificial  career. 
The  gentle  and  good  often  dwell  in  obscurity  and  pass  away  early, 
while  the  rapacious  and  brutal  thrive  lustily,  and  live  to  a  rich  nnd 
successful  old  ago.  Kverywhere  are  to  be  seen  these  anomalies  in  life. 
What  is  the  cause  F  Theosophy  rightfully  attributes  it  to  Karma,  and 
each  eternal  ego,  according  as  he  thinks  and  acts  in  one  period  of  hiH 
existence,  will  determine  largely  his  career  in  subsequent  liv'es.  Bat 
we  may  look  forward  to  that  distant  point  in  our  self -evolution  when 
incarnation  shall  be  no  longer  requisite.  It  is  a  tremendously  long 
journey  tiiat  the  pilgrim  ego  has  undertaken.  How  many  millions  of 
years  it  has  already  travelled  upon  that  pilgrimage  the  mind  can  never 
conceive.  Science  i^  only  beginning  to  suspect  that  untold  ages  have 
elapsed  since  the  human  race  came  upon  earth.  The  slow  progress  of 
the  cycles  has  been  marked  by  the  birth  of  continents,  and  civilization 
has  followed  civilization,  only  to  be  lost  in  the  night  of  the  past,  bnried 
under  the  waves  of  the  ocean,  overgrown  by  mountains,  swallowed  up 
by  earthquakes,  changing  and  reconstructing  constantly  with  the  chang- 
ing forces  of  nature.  Through  all  this  wonderful  panorama  moves  the 
ego,  following  devious  paths  in  the  direction  of  the  great  goal.  Perhaps 
he  is  a  peasant,  dwelling  far  from  crowds,  and  upon  the  plain  or  monn- 
tain  side  tending  his  ilocks,  gazing  with  wondering  eyes  at  the  tranquil 
constellations  in  the  depths  of  infinite  space,  and  so  gathering  some* 
what  of  knowledge  and  consolation,  some  peace  of  ujiud,  some  hope : 
or,  it  may  be  that  he  takes  the  guise  of  a  warrioi%  moving 
amid  scenes  of  barbaric  splendor  at  home  and  of  carnage  abroad*  Fear 
knows  him  uot»  nor  compassion  ;  remorifelessly  he  crushes  all  who  oppose 
h.M  schemes  of  personal  ambition.  Among  his  race  he  is  called 
famous,  and  history  recounts  his  exploits.  In  his  next  career  he  in  his 
tutu  may  beoome  the  worm  that  is  trodden  under  the  heel  of  tyranny. 
Hopeless,  helpless,  scorned  by  the  strong,  di^gged  in  the  dust  of 
poverty  and  ignorance  ;  a  tool,  he  lives  as  a  mere  animal,  an  example 
of  natural  retributive  justice.  Sometimes  he  wears  the  robes  of  the 
prince,  sometimes  the  rags  of  the  pauper*  There  are  no  vicissitudes  so 
grqat  that  he  dees  not  pass  through  them,  no  emotions  that  he  does  not 
feel.  Karma,  the  law  of  retribution,  follows  liim  in  all  his  acts.  But 
the  law  works  in  response  to  good  as  well  as  to  evil  acts.  His  will  is 
free  to  choose.  There  are  times  when  circumstances  seem  more 
propitious  than  at  others  for  the  exercise  of  the  will.  Tbei*e  are  also 
occasions  whep  he  seems  absolutely  unable  to  lift  a  finger  to  avert  a 
wrong  or  confer  a  benefit,  or  even  to  save  his  own  body  from  destruction 
or  his  soul  from  crime.  At  such  times  he  seeks  to  console  himself  with 
the  reflection  that  he  is  not  a  free  moral  agent,  and  that  he  is  not  to 
blame  for  weakness  of  mind  and  failure  to  withstand  temptation.  Poor 
fgol !  His  will  is  weak  only  because  he  has  neglected  its  cultivation  in 
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bygone  days.  Tho  Karmic  law  is*inevitable.  Tbere  is  no  excnse  for 
inertia.  Whenever  a  crisis  comes,  it  is  hi.<i  dnty  to  strire  the  mure  to 
xtrnggle  against  what  seems  the  resistless  mandate  of  fate.  Each 
victory,  if  only  part'al,  will  bring  him  great  reward.  Even  if  nnsnccess- 
fal,  the  mere  fact  of  striving  will  have  gT*eat  inflaence  upon  his  fatare 
career.' 

Bat  what  part,  yon  may  aak,  does  astrology  play  in  this  human 
drama?  If  you  have  ever  seen  a  horoscope,  calcalated  by  a  western 
professional  astrologer,  yon  cannot  have  failed  to  notice  its  circular 
form.  It  is  in  fact,  a  picture  and  a  symbol  of  a  great  wheel,  the 
wheel  of  the  law  ;  and  as  it  gradually  revolves  from  day  to  day,  and  from 
year  to  year,  it  marks  with  infinite  nicety  of  calculation  the  events,  great 
and  small,  that  happen  in  the  life  of  the  individual  whose  life  it  repre- 
sents. Did  I  say  the  events  ?  It  would  be  more  exact  to  say  that  this 
clock  of  life  and  time  records  the  subtle  influences  that  are  received  from 
the  various  planets,  according  to  the  planetary  aspects.  The  men  and 
women  of  tlie  present  age,  living  mostly  upon  the  astral  plane,  following 
Mindly  the  impnlsen  of  the  moment,  are  umible,  as  a  rule,  to  resist  the 
planetary  influences,  and  so  act  according  to  the  indication  of  the  great 
whf>el  of  the  law,  and  verify  its  predictions.  Whenever  aspects  of  the 
planets  appear  upon  the  clock  of  time  and  eternity,  aspects  suitable  to 
bring  about  influences  appropriate  to  the  reward  or  punishment  of  the 
individual,  then  is  the  signal  for  the  long  delayed  Karma  to  appear. 

And  yet  this  is  not  absolute  fate.  Each  ego  has  within  it  the 
Itnman  will,  which  lies  latent  at  fir.«?t,  until  by  constant  use  and  exercise 
it  becomes  strong  enough  to  oppose  the  planetary  influences,  and  when 
he  has  evolved  above  the  astral  plane,  and  become  self  controlled,  then, 
and  not  nntil  then,  he  is  freed  from  the  astral  plane  and  passes  beyond 
the  astral  influences.  Here,  then,  we  have  penetrated  one  of  the  great 
.se« -rets  of  evolution:  ab.solu'.e  and  eternal  justice  of  the  law.  Each 
act  in  life  is  the  result  of  the  thought.  All  thoughts  are  going  out  in 
infinite  vibrations  through  the  solar  system,  and  are  being  registered 
ill  that  plane  of  ether,  which  we  know  as  thejastral  light.  The  question 
of  time  when  effects  take  place  ia  decided  by  these  astrological 
calculations. 

Meanwhile,  above  ns  stand.^  the  great  clock  of  the  universe.  It 
ticks  e;icu  <lay  and  night,  eacli  moment  of  our  lives.  The  rapidity  of  its 
vibrations  is  beyond  the  range  of  our  perception  ;  we  try  to  grusp  the 
inflnite  combinations  of  atomic  forms  and  processes  of  their  develop- 
ment, and  rhe  mind  recoils  at  the  prospect.  Each  infinitesimal  change 
in  the  mental  plane  of  humanity,  every  grand  cataclysm  in  the  physical 
•geography  of  the  earth,  each  seems  to  happen  in  accordance  with  immu- 
table law  and  mathematical  exactness.  And  so,  philosophers  like  Plato, 
who  founded  schools  of  philosophy  based  upon  numbers,  must  have  had 
an  intuitive  knowledge  of  the  basic  principles  of  evolution. 

Gkokor  ErnvARP  Wf.'ioiiT, 
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THE  most  profound  lesson  which  the  science  of  Qeology  has  to  teach  na 
is  thnt  the  creation  of  the  earth  is  never  ending?;  that  this  globe 
is  merely  a  lump  of  plastic  material  whose  surface  is  contittually— -in 
obedience  to  Nature's  unalterable  laws — beinji^  kneaded  into  new  shapes 
and  patt'Orns ;  thus,  that  which  isdiy  land  to-dav,  may  to-morrow  be  the 
bed  of  the  sea;  and  what  are  the  utmost  depths  of  the  ocean  to-day,  may 
to-morrow  be  dry  land.  That  such  stupendous  events  as  the  annihilation, 
and  disappearance  into  the  sea,  of  great  masses  of  land,  have  taken 
place  in  past  times  we  have  ample  evidence  to  prove ;  nay,  such  workings 
of  Nature  still  continue.  So  ]on<r  as  the  tides  ebb  and  flow  and  the 
rains  continue  to  fall,  every  island  and  continent  of  the  globe  will 
continue  to  be  subject  to  this  great  law. 

Thai  such  changes  have  taken  place  in  the  region  which  w»  warn 
eall  the  Atlantic  Ocean  there  can  be  no  possible  doubt.  The  weatera 
eoast  of  Ireland,  the  Soottisb  islands,  the  coast  of  France,  Partogal, 
and  Spain,  present  many  evidencea  of  having  been,  at  one  timey  loag 
distances  inland  ;  while  the  peeoliar  fact  that  the  material  of  many  of 
the  stones  formiufi;  the  immensely  ancient  monument  known  as  '*  Stone- 
henge  "  is  not  found  in  England  and  doeii  not  exist  nearer  to  Salisbury 
Plain  than  the  North  of  Ireland,  is  presumptive  evidence  of  a  connection 
by  land,  in  some  remote  period  of  past  ages,  between  England  and  the 
siater  island. 

A  series  of  most  instructive  articles  in  the  Theosi^hieal  Review 
(1899)  written  by  Mrs.  Ivy  Hooper,  dealing  with  ancient  Irish  legends 
and  monuments,,  emboldens  me  to  lay  some  evidences,  pointing  emphati- 
cally to  an  historical  Poseidonis,  before  the  readers  of  the  TheosophisL 

In  the  "  Timaens,"  one  of  Plato's  dialogues,  we  find  the  followinor 
words  recorded^  as  having  been  addressed  to  Solon,  the  Athenian  law- 
giver (who  flourished  about  600  years  B.C.),  by  certain  priests  of  Sais, 
in  Egypt.  Timaena  narrates  this  story  to  Socrates,  Critias,  and  Hermo- 
crates,  and  states  that  the  father  of  Critias  had  received  the  details 
from  Solon  himself.  ^*  Many  and  mighty  deeds  of  your  stfite  [i.e.,  Athens] 
are  recorded  in  writing  in  our  records  [i.e.  the  records  of  Egypt]  and 
call  forth  our  admiration ;  nevertheless  there  is  one  in  particular 
which — in  magnitude  and  valour — surpasses  them  all.  For  these 
writings  relate  what  a  prodiginus  force  yoarcifcy  once  overcame,  when 
a  mighty,  warlike  power,  rnslang  from  the  Atlantic  sea,  spread  it- 
self with  hostile  fury  overall  Europe  aud  Asia.  That  sea,  indeed,  was 
then  navigable,  and  contained  an  island  opposite  that  mouth  which  you— 
in  your  tongue — call  the  *  Pillars  of  Hercules ; '  and  this  island  wjis 
larger  than  Lybia  and  Asia  [i.e.,  Northern  Africa  and  Asia  Minor]  put 
together  ;   and  there  was  a  passaji^e  thence,  for  the  travellers  of  that  day. 
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to  the  restof  the  islands;  as  well  as  from  those  islands  io  the  whole  oppo« 
site  continent  [i.e.,  America]  which  surrounds  that,  the  real  sea.  In  this 
Atlantic  island,  then,  there  was  formed  a  powerfnl  league  of  kings 
who  snbdned  the  entire  coantry,  inclndinj^  many  other  islands,  and 
parts,  also,  of  the  continent  [i.  e.,  America],  besides  which  they  snb« 
jected  to  their  rale  parts  of  Lybia,  as  far  East  as  Egypt,  and  of  Enrope 
also,  as  far  East  as  Tyrrhenia.  The  whole  of  the  Atlantean  forces, 
then,  being  allied  in  a  powerfnl  leagne,  undertook,  at  one  blow,  to 
enslave  both  your  country  and  ours  [».e.,  Greece  and  Egypt].  This 
was  the  period,  Solon,  when  the  power  of  your  state  was  universally 
eelebrated  for  its  virfcue  and  strength :  for,  surpassing  all  the  other 
states  in  patriotism  and  valour,  sometimes  taking  the  lead  of  the 
Greek  nation,  at  others  left  to  itself  hj  the  defection  of  the  rest,  and 
brought  into  the  most  extreme  danger,  it  still  prevailed  ;  raised  the 
trophy  over  its  assailant?  ;  kept  from  servitude  those  not  as  yet 
enslaved,  and  insured,  likewise,  the  most  ample  liberty  for  all  the 
nations,  without  exception,  who  dwell  within  the  Pillars  of  Hercules. 
Subsequently,  however,  through  violent  earthquakes,  and  dejuges, — 
which  brought  desolation  in  a  single  day  and  night — the  whole  of  this 
warlike  race  was  destroyed,  and  the  Atlantic  islands  themselves  were 
plunged  into  the  sea,  and  entirely  disappeared;  whence  even-  now 
that  sea  is  neither  navigable  nor  to  be  traced  out,  being  blocked  up 
by  the  great  depth  of  mud  which  the  subsiding  lands  produced.'* 

Solon  appears  to  have  been  told  further  by  his  informants  that 
according  to  their  records  these  remarkable  events  had  taken  place 
about  9,000  years  before  his  time;  I  have  already  noted  that  Solon 
flourished  about  600  years  B.  0.,  so  that,  assuming  the  dates  recorded 
in  Egypt  to  have  been  correct,  the  submergence  of  Atlantis  would  have 
been  about  11,500  years  ago. 

In  Plato's  "  Critias,"  Critias— the  supposed  speaker — enters  into 
much  more  minute  details  respecting  the  lost  lands.  He  describes 
Greece  as  it  existed  in  the  remote  times  referred  to ;  and  proceeds  to 
describe  the  Atlantean  Archipelago,  its  inhabitants,  institutions,  and 
arts.  Unfortunately  the  **  Critias,"  being  only  a  fragment,  ends 
abrnpfly  ;  otherwise  it  promised  to  be  of  value  as  giving  not  merely 
the  details  I  have  mentioned,  but  also  as  narrating  the  internal 
history  of  the  lost  lands,  including  some  particulars  of  the  last  great 
war  between  the  Atlanteans  and  the  Greeks. 

It  has  been  the  custom  of  the  readers  of  Plato,  for  many  centuries,  to 
decry  these  references  to  the  "  lost  Atlantis  "  as  mere  myths  ;  but  modern 
explorations,  discoveries  and  observations  appear  to  demonstrate  that 
these  lost,  and  supposed  mythical,  countries  not  merely  existed^  but  that 
they  were  also  the  seat  of  a  very  advanced  system  of  civilization. 
There  is  strong  presumptive  evidence  as  to  the  correctness  of  the  name 
^*'  Atlantis."  Modern  school  books  tell  us  that  the  word  is  derived  from 
Atlas,  the  name  of  a  chain  of  mountains  forming  the  Southern  boundary 
of  the  modern  empire  of  Morocco ;  but  this  derivation  may  (like  too 
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itinhfbt  the  dicta  of  modern  *' edaeation '*)  be  i0t  down  atfanoifo); 
indeed  th^  prohabiKtieg  are  not  that  the  ooean  is  natoed  irom  the  m^mtf 
tat^fl;  bttt  riithor  tnoft  verm.  Plato'g  CriMas  inforoM  &k>orato»»  Timaeii*! 
atfd  Heritioc^atM  thai  the  lost  land  and  tho  ocean  weteaaMod  Adantit 
and  ilthintic,  respectively,  after  a  monarch  of  the  snbibergred  eountij 
handed  Itlas ;  whether  this  derivatire  be  fanoifnl  or  not  I  atn  not  ff* 
feared  to  saj ;  btit  from  the  opposite  shore  of  the  Atlantie  ooean  waiiet 
k  name  which,  allowing  for  difference  of  pronnnoiation,  is  snbstantiaHj 
the  same.  For  about  a  qtiaHer  of  a  centarj  a  French  Sbiefaliat^  Dn 
An^iitQS  1e  Pton^eon,  and  his  Wife,  have  been  examining  the  arehm* 
Ictg^caf  rehiains  of  an  ettinct  civiliaation,  remains  of  which  exiat  ia 
great  profnsion  in  fhe  promontory  of  Yacaian,  iu  Mexieo.  Together 
Ifith  this  valuable  work  they  have  made  a  comprehensive  stndy  of  the 
langnietge,  manners,  enstoms^  and  traditions  of  the  Mayas,  the  aboriginal 
inhabitauts  of  that  Country.  Garioasly  enough  it  appears  that  one  of 
their  traditions  is  that  in  ati  age  long  past^  a  land  out  in  the  ooean  Was 
ctoMttt)yed  by  Earthquakes ;  the  name  of  the  lost  land  being  '*  Itatlatt/' 
which  comes  very  close  to  Plato's  **  Atlantis ;  "  and  we  can  get  a  step 
hMHr  ib  h  thidition  of  the  Tolteos,  that  their  ancestors  had  oome 
fl!bnl  a  land  in  the  midst  of  the  ocean  called  *'  Atlan.*' 

Ahiotigst  the  ruins  of  ancient  cities,  palaces^  and  teinplee  in  Taca* 
faftfa,  Dr.  le  t^longeon  and  his  wife  have  discovered  large  qaantitiesef 
sculptured  hieroglyphic  inscriptions,  recording  the  history  of  the  ooon* 
try  for  mahy  ct^nturies ;  and  amongst  other  momentous  events  reference 
a  Vnidd  to  the  destruction  by  Volcanic  agencies  of  a  great  contitry  named 
thid  Iknd  oir  Ntoo,  situated  out  in  the  ocean.  So  minute  are  the  partico* 
fkH  i'eckh'ded  respecting  this  terrible  catastrophe  that  there  can  new  he 
ho  possible  doubt  that  this  Atlantean  islands  were  not  mythical 
but  historical ;  and  moreover  Dr.  le  Plongeon  is  of  opintoh  that 
tht»  ''great  catastrophe''  is  placed  in  the  Maya  records  at  about 
tii\&  same  datis  as  that  which  the  priests  of  Sais  are  snpposed  to  have 
quoted  to  Solon.  The  deciphering  of  the  hieroglyphic  inscriptions  of 
iTocatan  and  Central  America  had  for  many  years  defied  all  the  moil 
ingenious  efforts  of  scholars.  In  case  of  the  ancient  Egyptian  inseriptioBS 
the  translators  Were  aided  by  the  key  known  as  the  "  Etosetta  Stone,  '* 
hnd  in  those  of  Chaldea  a  key  to  the  cuneiform  writings  was  discovered  { 
bui  in  thto  case  of  the  American  inscriptions  there  appeared  to  be  no 
possible  chance  of  any  key  being  discovered ;  but  Dr.  le  Plongeon, 
having  noticed  that  many  of  the  characters  are  similar  in  form  to  those 
On  the  monuments  of  Egypt,  and  having  (by  way  of  experiment)  givee 
them  the  same  values,  found  that  they  resulted  in  words  very  similar 
to  the  Maya  language,  which  is  still  spoken  (though  in  a  corrupted 
form)  by  the  aborigines  of  Yucatan.  Bat  not  only  does  the  ancieni 
Maya  language  of  the  monuments,  contain  characters  closely  resemh* 
ling  those  of  ancient  Egypt,  but  also  letters  closely  resembling  several 
of  those  of  the  Greek  alphabet,  and  even  many  words  which  are  almost 
j)iire  Greeks  surely  proving  that  in  ihose  ancient  days  there  mast  hai^ 
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been  ^009*4^'^^  £ODMuimicatiou  between  tbe  Eastern  and  Weal^n  b?mi^r 
phares.  Dr.  le  Ploogeon  faaa  most  iugeniooBly  formulaied  |i  thaocj 
tliaife  the  Qtmsk  alphabet,  an*anged  as  wd  know  it,  is  an  aeooont  written 
ta  tiie  Uaja  jang«age  of  the  submerging  of  tbe  A^lantean  islands.  Jt 
mnstiiot  Qf.ooArge  be  taiken  for  granted  tbat  tbese  lands  di^pjieace^ 
baoaatb  tbe  ^nate^s  of  tbe  ocean  without  leaving  I^ebind  tbiein  anjr  visibly 
fmgoieiitft.  3.'be  i«lan<Js  of  Ascension,  St.  Helena^  tlie  £)a^aryi  ^zois^ 
aad  pafie  YiN^ie  groups,  f^d  tbe  liarjgaudasi  are  lUl  peaks  of  tbe  Jlost 
<Mntii»ant ;  ail  oont^  evidences  of  yc^cani.c  activity,  as  dq  most  fii  f^ 
'Vt86  fe^ia  islands  ;  and  «n  immeiise  ^area  ol  ^he  >Oc;ean  ^^d  ba^  ^i^n 
ymiBad,  by  cac^ul  and  iVLOst  exte^sivye  soundings,  to  bave  hdm  99)4^ 
to  ^raloavie  <wvas. 

TIm  Coll^wing  is  a  free  transliteration  of  the  story  reoorded  by  idbe 
ielitaa  oi  ihe  Greek  alph»b^,  as  given  by  Dr.  )e  Plongeon :— ^ 
-  fieavily  broke  tbe   waters  ;  extending  over  ibe  plains : 
Tbey  covered  the  land  in  low  places,  sweeping  away  aH  obsitruetions : 
iKew£boi:es  w^re  formed,  and  tbe  iand  was  destroyed  by  ^rliUllpools : 
The  wat^s  spjceaiji  over  all  living  an^  ;noying  things : 
Th^  sedim^ents  ,were  i^wept  away ;  .tbe  la^id  of  Mp.  was  subn^erg^  : 
Xbebigii  peaks  xnnly  were  left  standing  above  <tbe  siMsfaqe^f^ 

qcoau! 
Wbirlwinds  ^disturbed  tbe  atmospbeoe,  uAt^  gradually  Hxease  <c&Qi6 

intense  coid: 
Wbatwere  formerly  valleys  and  depressions  were  filled  with  mx^i: 
<?raters  opened,  wbicb  vomited  fire,  smoke,  ashes,  and  stbpes." 
I  bave  barried  throagh  the  statecnents  of  Plato  and  merei^  glanced 
at  tbe  researches  made  in  America  by  Dr.  le  Plongeon,  beca^  I  wi^ji 
to  ^eyoie  a  little  space  to  discussing  certain  bistories  in  which  a^l  j^ho 
spQak  our  toiy^ue  are  interested,  not  merely  from  their  being  amonggt 
the  most  ancient  tziaditions  of  the  British  Islands,  but  also  as  baving 
been  immortalised  in  verse  by  Tennyson,  and  other  masters  of  tbe  £ng* 
lish  language  ;  I  ar-  o^M  ng,  of  course,  to  the  traditions  which  have 
gathered  around  the  name  of  King  Arthur.  That  the  stories  record/ad 
in  the  "Mort  d^Arthur,"  and  in  the  Saxon  chronicles-^the  mo^t 
remarkable  being  the  rise  of  a  prosperous,  brilliant,  and  victorious 
British  Court,  in  the  midst  of  a  dispirited  and  decaying;  peibple,  who, 
being  unable  to  defend  themselves,  had  been  forced  to  call  in  the  aid 
of  agfeat -military  nation  to  save  them  from  annihilation  by  the^Scots 
and  'Piets — were  real  events  in  the  history  of  Britain  no  sane  person 
can  believe.  Bnt  that  the  legends  I  am  referring  to  had  been  current 
in  Britain  for  many  centnries  before  tbe  Roman  invj^sion,  an4  ha^  been 
carefully  transmitted,  in  song  and  story,  by  priests  and  sages  from 
gea«»tion  to  generation,  may  veiy.readily  be  taken  ,fgr  grantecl* 

Atqsiof'.thoAirtbQrian  legends  may  be  safely  relegated. to  Atlantean 
tin|)Qs«  <0f  eeitrse  I  am  not  insinnating>that  Artbor  was  ,not  an-bistorical 
&tiish  pemoQsge ;  most  historians  appear  to  be  of  opinion  tiiat  be.  was  | 
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and  that  being  posflessed  of  somewhat  more  force  of  character  thaa 
most  of  his  contemporaries  he  was  ahle  to  offer  more  resistance  to  the 
overwhelming  Saxon  invasion  than  any  other  British  chieftain.  Bat 
to  suppose  that  the  powerfal  government  described  in  the  Saxou 
chronicles  really  had,  in  those  troabled  times,  any  existence,  is  to  snp« 
pose  an  absurdity.  If,  however,  the  matter  be  referred  back  to  the 
times  of  the  Atlantean  empire,  there  is  no  reason  why  a  monarch 
answering  to  the  description  of  Arthnr  should  not  have  floarished ;  nor 
why  the  Boand  Table  should  not  have  been  a  veritable  and  valuable 
institution  ;  nor  why  Lancelot,  Bors,  Beaivere,  Percival,  and  the  rest 
of  the  celebrated  knights  (who  were  probably  provincial  chieftains, 
subject  to  the  imperial  sway  of  Arthur)  should  not  have  travelled  At* 
lantits  and  its  dependencies,  healing  the  sick,  giving  alms  to  the  poor, 
relieving  the  oppressed,  and  otherwise  preparing  the  soil  of  humanity 
for  the  crop  which  is  (we  may  at  least  be  permitted  to  hope)  now  b^iu- 
ning  to  sprout,  viz.^  Brotherhood  and  Individual  Freedom. 

One  of  the  stories  about  King  Arthur  is  that  he  subdued  Ireland, 
Norway,  the  Orkneys,  Iceland,  and  most  of  France ;  another,  that  he 
made  war^  successfully,  upon  the  Roman  Empire,  his  victorious  career 
being  checked  only  by  the  news  of  rebellion  in  Britain,  on  which  account 
he  hurried  home,  and  was  subsequently  killed  in  a  battle  with  his 
nephew,  Modred.  The  first  of  these  stories  we  may  take  as  a  mere  frag- 
ment of  the  history  of  a  successful  war  waged  by  a  monarch  of  Atlantis 
against  neighbouring  (perhaps  American)  states;  and  the  latter  is  most 
probably  a  rather  distorted  version  of  one  of  the  many  invasions  of  the 
Mediterranean  states,  by  Atlantean  armies.  In  a  highly  civilized  com* 
munity,  such  a-s  Atlantis  apparently  was,  the  reaching  after  religious 
ideals  would  have  a  large  share  of  the  attention  of  the  higher  minds; 
and  this  phase  of  civilization,  in  the  Arthurian  legends,  is  illustrated  by 
the  search,  by  certain  of  the  Knights  of  the  Round  Table,  for  the  San 
Greal,  or  Holy  Grail.  It  is  I  think  acknowledged  in  our  own  day  that 
the  truth  which  exists  behind  all  creation  can  stand  revealed  only  to 
those  of  pure  and  blameless  life  ;  and  in  the  beautiful  legend  of  the 
Holy  Grail  we  find  that  the  pure,  unblemished  Knight,  SirGalahad,  was 
the  one  who  finally  overcame  the  difBculties  of  the  quest,  and  secured 
the  prize* 

The  Saxon  chronicles  also  mention  Arthur's  having  established  a 
college  of  two  hnndi*ed  philosophers  who,  being  learned  in  astrology 
and  other  sciences,  were  diligent  in  observing  the  aspects  of  the  stars, 
and  gave  predictions  of  future  events. 

And  all  this  wonderful  era  of  piety,  learning,  prosperity,  and  power 
IS  supposed  to  have  sprung  into  existence  out  of  chaos,  and  to  have 
flourished  and  disappeared,  between  A.  D«  482  and  540 ;  ue.,  within  a 
period  of  fifty*eight  years.  At  the  commencement  of  that  time  the 
British  King,  Vortigern,  had  been  compelled  to  call  in  Hengst  and  his 
Sftxooa  to  vepel    %he  invasions  pf  the  Scots  and  PictSi   whose  ravage 
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were  raintog  ibe  Brlious  ;  this  i^var  being  followed  immediately  bj  thei 
Saxons  invading  and  possessing  themselves  of  the  whole  of  Britain  ex- 
cepting Corn  wall  and  Wales.  Yet  in  the  midst  of  these  internal  troubles 
the  chronicles  tell  ns  that  a  court,  nneqaalled  in  those  days  for  its 
valour,  prosperity,  and  magnificence,  had  flourished  and  prospered  to 
sach  a  degree  as  to  have  waged  war  successfully  not  merely  upon 
Ireland  and  France,  but  even  upon  Rome  itself. 

And  yet  these  legends  of  a  glorious  pa^t  cannot  have  been  totally 
devoid  of  foundation  in  fac6.  Knowing  what  we  do  of  the  distracted 
state  of  Britain  during  the  Saxon  invasion,  and  knowing  also  that  ex- 
cepting  Stonehenge  (the  antiquity  of  which  is  probably  immense)  and  a 
few  other  equally  ancient  remains,  there  are  no  monuments  in  Britain 
of  earlier  date  than  the  Roman  period,  it  is  quite  evident  tl^at  such 
events  could  not  have  occurred  in  pre-Saxon  or  pre«Roman  Britain ; 
but  go  back  to  the  era  of  the  Atlanteans  and  the  solving  of  the  problem 
is  simplicity  itself. 

With  Stonehenge  there  is  the  name  of  a  celebrated  seer  inseparably 
connected,  the  "prophet,"  Merlin.  Tradition  has  certainly  preserved 
at  least  one  fact  relating  to  Stonehenge  which  has  been  confirmed  by 
modern  observation.  It  is  stated  in  one  of  the  Saxon  chronicles  that  at 
one  time  Stonehenge  was  situated  in  Ireland,  but  that  throag'h  the  in^ 
cantations  of  Merlin  it  was  removed  to  where  its  remains  now  stand, 
on  Salisbury  Plain.  Mr.  Fliudei^  Petrie  (the  eminent  Egyptologist) 
says  :  *'  Stonehenge  is  built  of  the  stone  of  the  district,  a  red  sandstone  ; 
but  some  of  the  stones  have  been  brought  from  a  distance,  probably 
the  North  of  Ireland  **  (quoted  from  the  ^'  Secret  Doctrine  '*).  There 
can  be  no  doabt  that  Stonehenge  is  immensely  ancient ;  some 
authorities  on  the  sabject  are  of  opinion  that  since  the  temple,  in  its 
original  form,  was  constructed,  the  land  upon=  which  it  stands  has  been 
submerged  beneath  the  waters  of  the  ocean ;  and  that  the  Druids — who 
in  the  time  of  Jalius  Cassar  made  use  of  the  temple  as  a  place  for  sacri* 
ficing  human  beings  to  Baal — possessed  as  little  knowledge  of  the  uses 
to  which  the  builders  intended  it  to  be  devoted  as  do  we  common -place 
mortals  of  the  nineteenth  century.  It  is  certainly  a  remarkable  fact 
that  stone  of  similar  quality  to  many  of  the  rocks  of  Stonehenge  is  not 
found  in  England.  I  have  just  quoted  Mr.  Flinders  Petrie's  opinion 
that  some  of  the  stones  came  from  Ireland,  but  some  students  of  the 
subject  have  conjectured  that  Spain  is  (at  the  present  time)  the  nearest 
country  where  precisely  similar  stone  exists.  In  one  of  the  Saxon 
chronicles  Merlin  is  represented  as  informing  Aurelius,  King  of  Britain, 
that  many  of  the  stones  had  been  brought  from  Africa. 

Oeoffrey  of  Monmouthi  who  wrote  his  history  of  Britain  about  the 
year  A.  B.  1147 — incorporating  therein  all  the  British  legends  he  could 
hear  of — translated  out  of  the  British  tongue  into  Latin  a  manuscript 
called  the  ^' Prophecies  of  Merlin."  Merlin  is  represented  as  having 
fionrished  from  the  reign  of  Yortigem  (477)  to  towards  the  close  of 
that  of  Arthur  (530)  and  as  performing  various  prodigies  during  thafe 
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titme,  tbe  most  notewiuiliy  being  fais  removifig  fitooebeDge  fmwm  loskad 
to  Safisbnry  Plain.  Tbe  **  Proplieeies  of  Merlin "  «i»  varioadf, 
hj  different  students,  beM  to  bear  many  int^t^etMtioae  $  iw  my  owu 
part — wliile  I  faave  not  the  sliglitest  dea%t  tbatat  Ae  C»me«l  dieir  oom* 
position  their  meaning  mast  bare  been  quite  plain  to  their  CMilffaor»  aod 
perhaps  to  many  other  people  as  well,  and  that  they  were  «!  eooaidar* 
able  value  as  either  foretelling  future  events,  or  {vlMCfh  I  thiok  bmm» 
profaaible)  reeordiiig  eiwatsim  tiiehisgboryof  tl»epeet — I  Ua¥e  not  t^^ 
sltghtest  4o«hit  that  the  Bonvee  irom  which  Gieoffrey  «i«de  Us  tnansla- 
tion  into  Iisiiin  ie«st  ^ve  heen  aa  «Jin€»6t  hopelessly  co^spt  vet^oia  of 
tiHSierigiMiJ.  I  regard  it  as  eatMwely  improbable  that  the  frop^eciee  in 
«heir  erigiaai  «t«bebere  «Qy  «efereneeto  Bntain  er  th^  British  or  Sa«on 
nations ;  if«it  the  versisfi  vhieh  has  come  4ovn  to  as  i«  deplete  with 
Britkh,  Saaioii^  «iid  eeiitiiieota}  natnes,  all  mixed  tegipthftfr  iii  inextnoa- 
hle  leesifaeion.  I  feel  incliBed  to  think  i^at  tbe  .origuwJ  :v;eraion  of 
Merlin's  prophecies  was  in  verse,  that  it  was  an  historical  moioisd  of  the 
last  days  of  the  Atlantean  iatandx,  aud  that  it  was  compoefid  by  «ome 
learned  Atlantean  (perhaps  the  origioal  of  Uerlln  himselO  ,who  had 
managed  to  enrvis^e  the  fory  of  the  elements  »t  the  time  .of  tbe  great 
eatastrqpha*  I  herequote  some  of  tbe  ooncladjug  lines  of  the  jpoem^  which 
jappear  te  4esGrib€i,  in  a  ^orative  manner,  the  fe.eIiAge  of  intense  horror 
eapwienoed  hy  the  author  on  i:>eholdiqg  the  awful  cataetrc^he  to  his 
4)eifeutry,  ^of  which  he  had  beau  an  uuwiUiug  and  terrified  wMpoaa  j  and 
from  which  li^ie  escape  Qould  hav^  been  pffly  a  hair's  breadth  ehort  of 
miawonloos. 

"From  men  tlie  etars  turned -away  their  faoe8,and  deserted  their 

usntfl  eoBvses : 
€om  witheved  at  thoir  malign  «specto}  aud  there  f^U  no  dcvr  from 

the  heavens : 
Tbe  brightness  .of  tbe  eon  faded  at  the  umber  of  Mcrcuryi  and  all 

.beholders  were  boerified  : 
The  helmet  of  Mars  cast  a  shadow,  and  the  apger  of  Yeroury  passed 

all  bounds  : 
Orion  unsheathed  his  sword,  and  the  clouds  Were  tormented  by 

Neptune : 
Jupiter  forsook  his  lawful  paths,    and  Venus  her  old  established 

lines  t 
The  mulignity  of  Saturn  fell  in  hail,  whioh  slew  mankuid  ae^vuth  a 

crooked  sickle  t 
Tbe  twelve-houses  of  the  ^iti^rs  lamented  theirr^ularescuvsionsuf 

their  guests  t 
The  Twins' omitted  their  usual  embraces,  aud  called  AqqArius  to  tbe 

fountains  t 
The  scales  of  tiibra  huog  obliquely*  for  the  Bam  had^pt^t  hi3  horns 

Under  them  i 
*l?he  tall  of  theflcorpioti  produced  lightning,  and  Cancer  fought  t^ith 

the-sun : 
d?hcebttriotof  the  moon  disordered  the  £Sodiftc»  end  the  Pleiades 

broke  forth  into  Weeping  i 
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The  ocean  arose  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  and  the  bnrial  places  of 

our  fathers  were  destroyed ; 
The  winds  fongbt  together  with  a  terrible  blast,  and  their  soand 

penetrated  to  the  stars." 

Bren  after  making  due  allowances  for  the  oorrnption  of  the  original, 
and  fdr  the  translations  from  British  into  Saxon,  from  Saxon  into 
Latin,  and  from  Latin  int-o  English,  this  poem  of  Merlin's  oommemo- 
ratin|f  the  destmctionof  Plato*8  Atlantis  strikesme  as  being  remarkably 
realistic  and  powerful. 

Such  appear  to  me  to  be  evidences  of  the  existence  of  the  Poseidonis, 
or  Atlantis,  of  Plato,  the  very  existence  of  which  was,  until  quite 
recently,  generally  regarded  as  a  mere  idle  fable;  and  the  *Most 
Atlantis  "  being  once  admitted  as  an  historical  fact,  to  account  for  the 
very  evident  near  relationships  of  the  ancient  American  civilization  with 
that  of  ancient  £gypt,  becomes  a  matter  of  the  utmost  simplioiry ;  as  also 
do«8  the  problem  of  the  ''  whenoe  "  of  the  Milesian  and  Basque  raoes.  The 
lejj^nds  also  of  Hamlet,  of  King  Lear,  and  of  Cymbeline,  which  have 
be«n  immortalised  by  Shakspeare,  may  also  be  set  down  as  distorted 
historical  remains  from  Atlantis  :  the  details  of  all  these  stories  are 
gtv«n  in  the  Saxon  chronicles,  the  first  as  being  of  Danish  and  tfa« 
others  aa  ol  British  origin  ;  but  ainoe  the  tragedy  of  Hamlet  does  not 
appear  to  be  a  tradition  of  ancient  Soand inavia,  and  sinoe  we  possess  no 
evidences  of  a  prehistorto  civilixation  in  Denmark,  we  may  safely  rele- 
gate Hamlet  also  to  an  historical  Atlaotis. 

Lest  anybody  should  feel  disposed  to  inquire  how  all  the  informa- 
tion which  is  here  quoted  (the  written  records  of  which  must  have 
perished  at  least  ten  thousand  y^ars  ago)  came  to  be  embodied  in  the 
chronicles  of  old  England,  I  must  explain  that  the  records  of  the  ancient 
British  people  were  embodied  in  songs,  which  were  transmitted  to  pos- 
terity by  the  Priests,  Bards,  aod  Poets;  and  that  these  traditions  had,  in 
all  probability,  been  sung  and  repeated  for  hundreds  of  generations  before 
being  committed  to  writing.  But  records  handed  down  orally  from 
generation  to  generation,  as  these  were,  are  bound  to  become  corrupted 
us  time  goes  on«  The  names  of  |>er80Ds  and  localities,  for  anstanoe, 
woold  he  perfectly  intelligible  to  tiio  original  singers,  who  were  proba- 
h\y  acqasinted  with  the  geograpliy  and  huttary  of  the  lost  lands,  asiud 
were  probably  immigrants  from  them,  or  who  perhaps  (as  I  havealreadj 
auggested  ia  the  case  of  the  author  of  the  '*  Prophecies  ^  Meritn  **) 
actually  escaped  from  the  Atlantean  islands  at  the  time  of  the  gretd, 
catastrophe.  After  a  few  ^fenerations  the  signifioanee  of  the  original 
names  would  be  lost,  and  would  be  gradually  dropped  and  replaced  hf 
ethers  familiar  to  the  singers  ;  while  thQ  stories  themselves  would  reoeivi) 
local  oolouring  and  application  ;  and  these  substitutions  would  become 
changed,  over  and  over  again,  as  time  elapsed,  and  also  according  to  the 
particular  locality  in  which  various  singers  might  happen  to  be  settled. 
The  difference  between  the  British  and  the  L*ish  legends  may  be  ac- 
^KMiDted  tor  h^  assuming  that  they  did  not  originate  in  the  sane  part  ^ 
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Atlantis,  which — acoordiog  to  Plato  ^consisted  of  several  islands,  and 
contained  ten  kingdoms. 

This  theory — that  these  revered  British  traditions  are  of  Atlantean 
origin— -will  account,  to  a  great  extent,  for  the  very  confused  condition 
of  the  geography  of  the  Artharian  legends.  It  is  most  irritating  to  a 
student  of  the  "  Mort  d'Arthnr  "  to  find  British,  Saxon,  and  continental 
place-names  jamhled  together  so  confusedly  as  to  defy  any  attempt  at 
correct  arrangement,  which  appears  to  me  to  utterly  condemn  the 
idea  of  their  heing  historical  in  their  present  form.  But  refer  them 
hack  to  the  Atlantean  era,  allow  for  their  oral  transmission  through 
many  generations ;  for  the  successive  alterations  of  names  to  suit  local 
colouring  and  scant  geographical  knowledge,  and  their  historical 
reality  becomes  apparent. 

I  think  that  with  the  exercise  of  a  little  ingenuity  it  wonld  be 
possible  to  constrnct  a  map  of  the  Poseidonis  of  the  "  Critias*'  and 
"Timaens ;"  and  by  reading  the  '*  Mort  d' Arthur''  and  the  '*  Prophecies 
of  Merlin"  very  carefully,  to  locate  the  place-names  with  some  approach 
to  accuracy.  Were  this  done,  a  reality  would  be  imparted  to  the 
legends  of  Arthur  and  his  associates  which  they  have  never  yet  assumed; 
and  instead  of  being  regarded  as  a  narrative  of  imaginary  events,  the 
"  Mort  d' Arthur"  (that  marvellous  compilation  of  Arthurian  traditions) 
might—- after  careful  editing  and  annotation — gain  a  new  position 
amongst  the  world's  classics  ais  a  work  of  historical,  as  it  is  now  of 
romantic,  interest  and  valne. 

W.  H.  Trimble. 


GLIMPSES  OF  THEOSOPHICAL  CHRISTIANITY. 

Thr  Ethics  of  Christianitt. 

[ContinKed  from  p,  432.] 

6.  The  Late  of  Karma. 

1MMKDIATELY  out  of  the  necessity  for  action  springs  the  Law  of 
Karma,  so  well  recognised  in  the  East,  so  often  overlooked  and  isfnor- 
ed  in  the  West,  though  plainly  taught  in  the  Christian  Scriptures.  It 
has  many  aspects,  for  there  is  infinite  variety  of  action,  and  hence  in- 
finite variety  in  the  working  out  of  the  consequences  of  action.  Hence 
if  we  regard  it  as  being  simply  the  law  of  cause  and  effect  as  applied  to 
ethics,  we  shall  find  many  of  its  workings  incomprehensible  to  us.  The 
broadest  view  we  can  take  of  it  is  as  the  law  «hich  governs  evolution  ; 
and  evolution  being,  as  we  havcseen,  the  direct  result  of  activity  and 
requiring  activity  to  bring  ft  about,  we  may  also  regard  the  Law  of 
Karma  as  being  that  which  governs  all  the  activity  of  nature.  In  the 
lower  kingdoms  it  works  without  the  knowledge  of  the  evolving  form^ 
and  therefore  without  responsibility  on  their  part ;  they  are  impelled 
forwards  by  forces  from  without,  under  the  guidance  of  the  Pevas  apd 
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other  intelligences  who  are  directing  evolution ;  they  have  bnt  little 
power  of  choice ;  they  suffer,  they  know  not  why  5  they  follow  the 
impulse  of  every  desire,  not  yet  fully  recognising  that  some  lead  to 
pleasure,  others  to  pain.  Thus  they  seem  to  be  under  a  blind  law,  and 
yet  this  ia  not  the  case ;  for  the  aim  of  the  activity  amongst  them  is  to 
prepare  the  way  for  the  higher  evolution  in  the  human  kingdom.  What 
appears  to  us  the  cruelty  of  nature  iff  not  really  so,  for  we  are  looking 
only  at  the  suffering  of  the  forms,  and  we  fail  to  see  clearly  how  through 
that  very  suffering  the  life  within  is  gradually  evolving,  and  becoming 
anfficiently  responsive  to  impulses  from  without  to  render  possible  tho 
ovolution  of  the  human  individual.  It  is  only  when  the  human  stage  is 
reached  that,  as  we  have  seen,  the  evolving  forms  learn  something  of 
the  working  of  the  law,  and  thus  become  responsible.  We  often  find 
the  term  Karma  used  in  a  restricted  sense,  confined  to  this  conscious 
and  responsible  activity,  and  it  is  especially  in  that  sense  that  we  need 
to  consider  it  ;  but  we  shall  fail  to  understand  it  unless  we 
also  bear  in  mind  the  methods  of  its  working  in  the  lower  kingdoms* 
For  in  the  early  stages  of  humanity  there  is  still  a  large  proportion  of  igno- 
rant and  irresponsible  activity,  and  it  is  only  by  degrees  that  it  gives 
place  to  the  conscious  and  responsible,  as  experience  and  knowledge 
increase. 

Hence,  even  at  the  present  stage  of  evolution  there  appears  to  be  a 
certain  proportion  of  human  activity  which  is  rendered  necessary  sim- 
ply by  the  ignorance  and  lack  of  development  of  those  concerned,  and 
cannot  therefore  be  regarded  as  the  direct  outcome  of  their  past  activity. 
If  this  be  so,  it  will  have  a  very  important  bearing  on  our  attitude  to- 
wards suffering.  For  we  shall  not  then  be  able  to  regard  all  suffering 
as  the  result  of  sin ;  some  of  it  will  be  due  merely  to  the  fact  that 
t^ertain  qualities  are  as  yet  undeveloped  in  us,  and  that  we  are  therefore 
guided  by  the  '* divinity  that  shapes  our  ends  "into  surroundings 
where  we  may  gain  the  experience  through  suffering,  that  will  cause 
these  qualities  to  evolve. 

It  is  recorded  that  on  one  occasion  the  Christ  was  asked  by  His 
disciples  :  **  Master,  who  did  sin,  this  man  or  his  parents,  that  he  wa^ 
born  blind  P"  The  answer  of  Jesus  is  suggestive  and  significant.  "Nei- 
ther did  this  roan  sin,  nor  bis  parents  ;  but  iliat  the  works  of  God  should 
he  made  manifest  in  him  "  (St,  John,  ix,  2,  3),  It  has  beeii  under- 
stood by  some  as  implying  that  the  man  was  born  blind  in  order  that 
Jesus  might  have  the  opportunity  of  giving  him  his  sight,  as  a  sign  of 
the  greatness  of  the  "  works  of  God."  One  cannot  bat  feel  there  is  an 
implication  of  injustice  and  even  cruelty  in  allowing  such  suffering  to 
an  individual  for  such  a  purpose  ;  and,  considering  the  multitude  of 
miracles  performed  by  Jesus,  it  certainly  seems  neither  necessary  nor 
even  justifiable.  Bat  if  we  regard  the  manifesting  of  the  works  of  Ood 
in  him  as  referring  to  the  bringing  into  activity  of  some  of  the  latent 
divine  qualities,  all  becomes  clear  ;  and  we  can  readily  understand  that 
he  bad  been  guided  into  that  environment  because  there  was  a  c^taiu 
4 
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lack  of  development  thab  required  till?  partioalar  experience  to  begin 
to  remove  it.  So  we  mast  not  always  conclnde  when  we  see  others 
suffering  that  they  have  therefore  sinned  greatly  in  the  past,  and  thag 
brought  suffering  on  themselves  as  Karmio  retribution  ;  of  them  also  it 
may  be  true  that  they  have  not  sinned,  but  that  the  works  of  God  are 
being  made  manifest  in  them.  It  is  not  for  us  to  decide  which  may  be  the 
casein  any  particular  instance ;  enough  for  us  to  contribute  our  mite  of 
help  towards  lightening  the  suffering  of  the  world.  This  consideration 
will  remove  the  harshness  of  judgment  and  the  lack  of  sympathy  that 
sometimes  arise  from  a  narrower  view  of  the  working  of  Karma,  and 
will  render  our  help  far  more  effective,  as  well  as  far  more  gentle  and 
loving. 

Primarily,  then,  not  only  all  suffering,  but  all  activity  of  whatever 
kindy  should  be  regarded  as  a  necessary  means  of  development ;  and 
from  this  point  of  view  there  is  no  room  for  discontent  or  anxiety.  Oar 
whole  environment  will  become  to  us  no  longer  an  object  for  criticism, 
or  something  from  which  we  desire  to  escapcbut  simply  a  means  where- 
by the  inner  self  may  grow  ;  and  our  aim  will  be  not  so  much  to  change 
our  conditions  as  to  make  the  best  of  them  as  they  are,  and  to  learn  as 
completely  as  possible  the  lesson  they  have  to  teach.  This  is  one  of 
many  applications  of  another  of  the  sayings  of  the  Christ :  *^  Seek  ye 
iirst  the  kingdom  of  God  and  His  righteousness,  and  all  these  things  shall 
be  added  unto  you"   (St.  Matt.,  vr,  33 ;  St.  Luke,  xir,  31). 

Secondarily,  however,  all  activity,  especially  suffering,  may  be 
regarded  as  either  directly  or  indirectly  the  outcome  of  our  past.  For 
we  have  behind  us  a  long  course  of  evolution,  which  forms  the  basis  on 
which  our  present  and  future  growth  must  rest.  The  superstroctare 
must  always  be  built  with  due  regard  to  the  strength  and  general  cha^ 
raoter  of  the  foundation ;  and  so  with  the  working  out  of  oar  present 
evolution,  it  can  be  only  that  which  has  been  made  possible  by  the  past; 
in  other  words,  our  present  is  the  effect  of  past  causes.  This  adjostment 
of  effects  to  causes  may  therefore  be  regarded  as  rather  the  method  of 
the  working  of  the  Law  of  Karma,  than  as  the  Law  itself  ;  but  it  ob- 
trudes itself  on  our  notice  so  much  more  prominently  than  the  deeper 
working  of  the  law,  that  we  are  apt  to  lose  sight  of  the  latter  in  the 
former.  And  hence,  most  of  the  teachings  with  regard  to  Karma  to  be 
found  amongst  the  sayings  of  Christ,  as  in  all  exoteric  religions,  have 
reference  simply  to  the  immutable  association  of  causes  and  effects.  A 
very  few  instances  will  suffice,  but  the  careful  student  of  the  Gospels 
can  add  many  more. 

The  most  striking  are  perhaps  to  be  found  in  that  group  of  passages 
which  Are  usually  taken  as  teaching  the  doctnne  of  eternal 
hell,  but  which  in  reality  contain  a  plain  statement  of  this 
law  of  cause  and  effect.  We  frequently  find  the  expression,  ''cast 
into  the  outer  darkness ;  there  shall  be  weeping  and  gnashing  of 
teeth,"  applied  to  those  who  have  departed  from  the  divine  laws.   Why 
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this '' onter  darkness"  shonld  bayo  been  taken,  as  it  so  often  has,  as 
synonymous  with  a  place  of  never-ending  torment  is  not  altogether 
clear  from  a  careful  study  of  the  Grospels !  For  it  is  generally  used  in 
contradistinction  to  the  entrance  into  the  kingdom  of  heaveui  which, 
we  are  told,  is  within  us,  and  a  student  of  Theosopby  here  at  once  re- 
cognises  the  contrast  between  the  consciousness  of  harmony  with  all 
that  is  good,  which  is  the  result  of  right-doing,  and  the  conscious 
separation  from  God,  which  is  the  result  of  wrong-doing  ;  between  the 
light  of  the  developing  inner  self,  and  the  darkness  of  the  personality, 
which,  until  it  becomes  the  willing  servant  of  the  self,  must  remain 
without  that  sphere  of  love  and  joy  into  which  the  only  entrance-key 
is  obedience  to  the  divine  law. 

There  are,  however,  passages  which  seem  more  definitely  to  de- 
scribe snch  aplaoe  of  everlasting  torment.  Thus  w»  are  told  that,  when 
''the  Son  of  man  shall  come  in  his  glory,"  and  "before  him  shall  be 
gathet^d  all  the  nations,"  he  shall  separate  **  the  sheep  from  the  goats, 
and  shall  set  the  sheep  on  his  right  hand,  but  the  goats  on    his    left ;-' 

and  to  those  on  the  left  he  shall  say,  "  Depart into  the  eternal  fire  ;*' 

and  they  "  shall  go  away  into  eternal  punishment  "  (St.    Matt.,  xxv^  81 
et  seq).    Again,    *'  all  things    that   cause  stumbling,  and  they  that  do^ 
iniquity  "   shall  be  **  cast  into  the  furnace  of  fire  "  (St.  Matt.,  xiii,  41,  * 

42).  "  He  will  thoroughly  cleanse  his  threshing-floor  ; the  ohaff  he 

will  bum  with  unquenchable  fire  "    (St.  Matt.,  jii,   12  ;  St.  Luke,  iir,* 
17).     These  are  but  a  few  passages  out  of  many,  but  the  main  featnm 
in  all  are  the  satne.  In  the  6rst  place,  it  is  now  admitted  by;  all  autbori-^ 
ties  that  the  word  translated  *'  eternal",  or  **  everlasting  "  simply  meauH' 
"  age-long  "  or  "  lasting  for  an  age."     And  this  view  is  supported  by 
another    passage,    which  is  almost  identical  in  thought    with  these,- 
except  that,    instead  of  the  symbol  of  fire,  we  have  that  of  a  prison  :— 
"Agree  with  thine  adversary   quickly., ....lest    haply  the  adversary 
deliver  thee  to  the  judge,  and  the  judge  deliver  thee  to  the  officer,   and- 
thou  be  cast  into  prison.     Yerily  I  say  unto  thee,     Thou  shalt .  by  no 
means   come  out   thence,  ^tZZ  thou   hast  paid  tlie  last  farthing*'     (St. 
Matt.,  y,  25,  26  ;  St  Luke,  xii,  58,  59).    Here  then  we  have  one  defini- 
tion of   the  exact  meaning  of  *'  age-long. "    We  now  find  how  slender 
is  the  evidence  on  which   the  belief  in  an  eternal  hell  has    to  rest. 
Translated  into   Theosophicai  language,  the  teaching  is  simple  and 
unmistakable :     Those  who  have  done  wrong  must  suffer  the  conse- 
qaences'of  that  wrong  until  the  force  that  has  been  generated  shall 
have- been  expended  ;  in  other  words,    until  the  eSecte  of  the  past 
causes  shall  have  been  exhausted.  And  fire,  the  great  purifier,  is  fitly- 
taken  as   the  symbol  for  the  suffering  that  will  in  truth  bum  up   all 
impurities  ;  a  fire  of  suffering  that  can  be  quenched  by  no  power  from 
without,  but  must  continue  to  burn  until  thete  is  no  more  fuel ;  in  other 
words,  until  the  base  metal  of  our  lower  natures  shall  have  been 
transmuted  into  the  pure  gold  of  the  divide,  And  thus  this  most  repulsive^ 
doctrine,  "which  has,  years  since,  been  expunged  from  the  teachings  qC 
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the  advanced  Christian  chnrches,  bat  is  still  put  forward  as  a  Christian 
teaohing  bj  many  of  the  missionaries  in  India,  is  found  to  be,  in  one  of 
ifca  aspects,  nothing  more  than  a  broad  statement  of  the  Eastern  doctrine 
of  Karma. 

But  there  is  another  aspect  which  conveys  a  deeper  meaning  than 
this.  Students  of  Theosophy  are  familiar  -with  the  fact  that  has  often 
been  impressed  npon  ns  by  Madame  Blavatsky  and  others,  that  most  of 
the  exoteric  religious  teachings  convey  to  us  more  than  one  truth,  and 
thus  will  bear  more  than  one  interpretation  ;  one  a  simple  one,  that  is 
helpful  to  all ;  the  others  more  advanced,  deeper,  and  useful  only  to 
those  who  are  able  to  see  more  deeply  into  the  mysteries  of  life.  Christ 
Himself  spoke  to  the  multitude  in  parables,  each  of  which  conveyed  to 
them  some  simple,  practical  lesson,  behind .  which  was  a  deeper 
meaning  reserved  for  the  few  who  were  closer  to  Him,  and  to  whom 
therefore  the  mysteries  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  could  be  revealed. 
And  so,  though  these  phrases  of  the  **  outer  darkness,"  '*  eternal  fire," 
*'  eternal  damnation'^  may  be  taken  in  their  simplest  aspect  as  referring 
merely  to  the  working  out  of  Earmic  law  in  the  suffering  that  is  at 
onoe  the  result  and  the  cure  of  sin,  they  may  be  taken  in  their  deeper 
aepeot  as  relating  to  that  critical  point  in  the  evolution  of  humanity 
when  those  who  have  not  reached  a  certain  stage  will  drop  out  of  the 
stream  of  evolution  for  the  time  being,  because  they  are  not  advanced 
enough  to  keep  pacewith  its  onward  sweep.  And  thongh  there  is  one 
day  of  judgment  which  comes  to  each  individual  every  time  he  retam&to 
earth,  when  the  Lords  of  Karma  apportion  to  him  the  conditions, 
whether  of  suffering  or  otherwise,  that  will  best  help  him  forward,  from 
the  point  at  which  he  stands;  yet  there ^ is  another  day  of  judgment, 
even  more  definite  and  solemn,  when  those  who  fall.behind  are  separated 
from  those  who  are  able  to  pass  onward.  As  Mr.  Leadbeater  says, 
speaking  of  this  critical  point :  *'  A  period  will  then  be  reached  when  a 
oonsiderable  portion  of  humanity  will  have  to  drop  aot  for  the  time 
from  our  scheme  of  evolution,  simply  because  they  have  not  yet 
developed  themselves  enough  to  be  able  to  take  advantage  of  the 
opportunities  which  will  then  be  opening  before  mankind — because 
under  the  conditions  then  prevailing  no  incarnations  of  a  sufficiently 
nnadvanced  type  to  suit  them  will  be  jivailable.  Thus  we  shall  come  to  a 
definite  division — a  kind  of  day  of  judgment  npon  which  will  take  place 
the  separation  of  the  sheep  from  the  goats,  after  which  these  shall 
pass  on  into  sonian  life,  and  those  into  ssonian  death — or  at  least 
into  a  condition  of  comparatively  suspended  evolution.  ^oniaOf 
we  observe ;  that  is,  age*>long,  lasting  through  this  age,  or  dispensaticMif 
or  manvantara ;  but  not  for  a  moment  to  be  looked  npon  as  eternal. 
Tliose  who  thus  fall  out  of  the  <;urrent  of  progress  for  the  time  will 
take  up  the  work  again  in  the  next  chain  of  globes  eiLaotly  where 
they  had  to  leave  it  in  this)  and  thoogh  they  lose  such  place  as 
they  have  held  in  this  evolution,  yet  it  is  only  because  the  etoltltion  has 
passed  beyond  them,  and  it  would  have  been  a  m^9  wwite  of  time  lot 
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tbem  to  attempt  to  stay  in  it  any  longer"*  la  this  aspect  the 
KarmiG  resalt  of  failure  to  advance  is  thns  seen  to  bO  delay,  not  suffering, 
for  saffering  belongs  to  the  stage  when  evolution  is  going  on,  not  to  that' 
when  it  has  for  the  time  been  stopped ;  so  that  in  these  passages  there 
seems  to  be  a  blending  of  the  two  constractions  they  are  capable  df 
bearing.  * 

There  is  yet  another  aspect,  which  gives  somewhat  more  coloar  to 
the  belief  in  everlasting  suffering,  which  can  be  traced  in  some-of  these 
passages,  but  it  may  be  deferred  till  we  consider  the  subjects  of  for- 
givenoBSi  and  the  so-called  *'  death  of  the  soal.'' 

(To  he  continued). 

Lilian  Edger. 


AUSTRALIAN  MAGIC  AND  TRADITIONS. 

THE  aboriginal  tribes  of  Australia  are  among  the  least  developed  -of 
thl9  haman  family;  their  beliefs,  their  cnstdms,  and  their  physical 
pecnliaiities  have  gained   mnch  attention  from  the   anthropologist  end  - 
ethnologist ;  and,  in  a  lesser  degi*ee,  they  have  been  stndied  by  the  f oik*- 
lorist. 

The  records  and  beliefs  of  these  undeveloped  races  possess  a  peculiar 
importance  for  students  of  the  **  Secret  Doctrine,"  from  the  f  atct  th^t  very 
many  of  the  statements  made  therein  by  Madame  Blavatsky,  concerning 
the  early  races  of  mankind  and  the  constitution  of  the  animal  and 
human  kingdom:s>  receive  much  support  from  the  traditions  found  in  that 
old  land  of  Australia.  The  original  inhabitants  of  the  country,,  the^ 
primitive  peoples  yet  lingering  there,  rilowly  but  surely  travelling 
towards  extinction  as  a  people,  are  presumably  remnants  of  the  third  or 
Lemuiian  race,  with  an  intermingling  of  Atlantean  or  fourth  race  blood. - 
I  Bay :  presumably,  because  I  have  no  precise  information  on  the  subject, 
and  therefore  I  only  conjecture  their  ancestry  from  a  study  of  the  maps 
published  with  the  '*  Story  of  Atlantis  "  and  from  some  statements  in 
the  "  Secret  Doctrine." 

The  Lemurians,  we  are  told  in  the  "  Secret  Doctrine,**  werd  a  psychic 
race,  whose  ancestors  were  more  ethereal  in  form,  and  also  more 
psychic  than  they.  They  were  certainly  far  nearer  the  animal  kingdom 
than  were  the  later  races  ;  their  appearance,  we  are  told,  was  rude, 
and  to  our  eyes  and  judgment  peculiarly  unlovelyi  even  repulsive. 
They  wei*e,  being  psychic,  more  conscious  of  the  presence  and  work  of 
the  Gods  among  them  than  were  the  later  peoples ;  and  they  were 
definitely  ruled,  and  more  obviously  guided  by  Beings  not  only  infinitely 
superior  to  themselves  in  point  of  evolution,  but  infinitely  more  advanc* 
ed  than  present  day  humanity  in  Asia,  Europe  and  America. 

•  **  The  CbriBtian  Creed.''    C*  W*  bVf^abealer,  pp.  9i,  03«  ^  ' 
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Magic  Arts  were  known  to  liiiis  infant  racOf  and  such  arts  were  used 
botli  for  beneficent  and  maleficent  purposes.  Another  point  for  its  to 
remember  is  that  death,  as  we  know  it,  mast  necessarjlj  have  been 
unknown  amon;^  the  earlier  ethereal  races,  which  will  perbiips  acoonnt 
for  the  curious  fact  that  death  is  strenuously  asserted  and  beliered  to  be 
unnatural  by  the  present  day  aborigines  of  the  country  ;  they  think 
sickness  and  death  to  bo  caused  by  sorcery. 

Let  us  now  see  what  are  the  farther  beliefs  and  customs  of  these 
descendants  of  the  former  Lemurian  sub-races*  *  There  is  one 
dominant  factor  in  all  the  religious  rites,  social  customs,  *'  medi- 
cine **  ceremonies,  and,  I  had  almost  written  literature,  of  this 
race;  and  that  factor  is,  Magic.  When  I  paused  over  the  word 
literature,  it  was  because  the  term  implies  a  written  reoord,  and  such  a 
record  does  not  exist  save  in  so  far  as  the  traditions  of  the  people  have 
been  taken  down  from  their  lips  by  foreigners.  The  tribe  of  the  Noon- 
gah  hurrahs^  for  example,  have  a.  number  of  curious  and  incredibly 
savage  tales.  In  these  stories  the  struggle  of  man  for  food  in  a  barren 
and  dry  land,  the  simple,  readily  stirred,  and  violently  expressed  emo- 
tions of  a  child  race,  and  their  nearness  to  the  animal  kingdom  which 
surrounds  them,  are  shown  forth  with  curious  and  unconscious  fidelity. 
In  most  of  these  tales  magic  plays  a  part  ;t  magic  stripped  of  every 
particle  of  glamour,  fascination,  and  imaginative  colouring.  Th^e 
never  was  a  more  matter  of  fact,  plain,  bare  and  sordid  record  of  the 
doings  of  the  savage  sorcerer  or  "  doctor. " 

Among .  the  Australian  tribes  there  are  wizards  in  numetous 
branches ;  *•  white*'  and  "  black^'  in  their  practices ;  their  rites  are  often 
ludicrous,  frequently  unspeakably  disgusting,  and  often  apparently 
effective,  at  any  rate  as  regards  the  people  of  their  own  race.  There  are 
rain  makers,  seers,  spirit  media,  •  and  doctors  proper,  that  is  to  say, 
healers*  It  must  be  remembered  that  since  all  sickness  is  viewed  as 
being  due  to  sorcery,  the  doctor  is  necessarily  the  "  white  "  sorcerer, 
possessed  of  the  more  potent  charm ;  but  some  of  these  men  appear  to 
possess  the  power  of  magnetic  healing,  and  they  make  mesmeric  passes 
over  their  patients.  There  are  also  bards  who  use  their  poetic  faculties 
for  enchantment ;  it  is  a  curious  point  that  the  Irish  Fill  (poets)  of 
ancient  days  are  represented  in  old  annals  as  '*  singing  "  upon  the  rivers 
and  lands  of  their  enemies  ;  while  to  this  day  a  woand  from  a  *'  sung  " 
weapon  is  much  dreaded  by  an  Australian  tribesman.  .  There  are  many 
spirit  niedia  among  these  people ;  both  women  and  men  possess  '^  spirit 
contror*  and  women  as  well  as  men  are  "  doctors."  It  is  asserted  that 
such  people  are  frequently  levitated  and  carried  to  some  distance. 

*lleader8  "will  find  the  statements  which  are  quoted  in  the  following  pages,  ill 
the  Smtnal  0/  ths  AnthroTpolxtgical  Institute,  vol.  XYI.,  p.  23)  et  scg.  Author,  A.  W. 
Howifct* 

Also  in  :  **  Native  Tribes  of  Oenttal  AaatraUa."  B.  Spencer  and  F.  J.  Gillen. 

t  The  tales  have  been  collected  by  MrSt  Langloh  Parker ;  they  are  calM 
*;  Australian  Legendaqr  Tales/'   . 
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The  medicine  men  are  taught  to  hurl  invisible  weapons  at  their 
enemies;  they  employ  quartz  crystals  and  bone  implements,  which  they 
say  are  disintegrated  as  they  pass  through  the  air,  and  only  re-form 
when  they  reach,  or  have  entered  the  body  of  the  victims ;  they  also 
profess  to  be  able  to  strike  people  at  a  distance  with  a  magic  whip 
which  forms  part  of  the  stock-in-trade  of  the  wizard.  These  men  all 
claim  to  be  able  to  travel  freely  and  consciously  in  the  astral  body, 
and  to  bring  back  memory  of  occurrences  which  have  taken  place 
daring  their  peregrinations  ;  magic  drinks  and  ointments  are  employed, 
thus  to  liberate  the  man  from  the  physical  body.  It  is  a  problem  for 
the  sceptic  whether  the  accounts  of  the  Australian  magic  red  ochre 
ointment,  and  the  medisBvai  European  witch  butter  are  both  founded  on 
the  same  belief ;  in  what  dark  corner  of  the  common  human  mind  did 
such  a  belief  originate  unless  it  be  founded  upon  an  observed  fact  of 
nature  P 

Australian  medicine  men  obtain  their  powers  by  means  of  various 
methods ;  they  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  spirit  media;  nor 
with  those  who  are  born  alkna  buma  (eye  open) ;  or,  in  other  words, 
clairvoyant,  and  able  to  perceive  the  Iruntarinia,  The  Iruntarinia 
are  the  lesser  Oods ;  they  are  generally  beneficenti  and  will  instruct 
such  men  as  place  themselves  under  their  guidance.  One  class  of 
medicine  men  are  taught  by  the  Iruntarinia,  another  class  are 
tanght  by  their  human  brethren,  and  yet  another  are  seized  and 
instructed,  **  will  they,  nil  they,"  by  an  evil  class  of  beings  called  the 
Orunoha,  An  Oruncha  is  not  a  God,  nor  yet  the  spirit  of  an  ordinary 
man  ;  he  was  once  human  and  incarnate,  but  he  does  not  re-incarnate, 
save  when  he  forcibly  seizes  and  semi-possesses,  or  guides,  a  human 
being.  He  was  once  human  in  so  far  that  he  was  an  alchertnga 
ancestor.  The  mention  of  the  alcheringa  brings  me  to  a  point  at  which 
it  becomes  necessary  to  leave  the  question  of  magic  arts  and  turn  to 
the  consideration  of  the  belief  of  these  people  concerning  their  totems, 
their  ancestry,  and  the  constitution  of  the  soul. 

The  totem  conception  is  very  curious ;  and  I  advance  the  theory 
that  it  is  a  perversion  of  the  teaching  concerning  the  seven  rays,  or 
streams  of  tendency.  Every  God,  human  being,  animal,  plant,  and 
even,  I  believe,  mineral,  belongs  to  a  totem.  A  man's  tribe  may 
change ;  he  may  be  born  first  in  one  tribe  and  then  in  another,  but  his 
totem  never,  or  very  rarely,  changes.  He  does  not  inherit  his  totem  ; 
his  father  may  belong  to  one,  his  mother  to  another,  and  he  may  belong 
to  yet  a  third. 

There  are  throughout  the  country  certain  totem  centres,  constitu- 
ting magnetic  or  sacred  spots,  and  these  are  consecrated,  as  it  were,  to 
various  totems.  If  a  woman  becomes  aware  of  her  pregnancy  near 
one  of  these  centres,  it  is  a  sign  that  the  spirit  of  the  unborn  child 
belongs  to  that  totem,  to  the  centre  of  which  it  has  withdrawn  between 
its  incarnations* 
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The  origin  o£  the.  race  is  said  to  have  been  as  follows :    There  were 

'  foar  periods  o£  evolation  in  the  time  of  the  aloheringa  ancestors.     These 

mysterious    ancestors    were  evidently  of  varions   grades  as  regards 

•  development ;  some  possessed  *'  powers  "  ;  they  could  travel  above  and 

'  beneath  the  ground,  oonld  cause  floods  and  make  gaps  in  gorges  in  the 

.  earth  ;  these  alcheringa  ancestors  were  like  to  the  Iruntarinia  as   Gods 

who  still  possess  the  powers  of  the  original  alchei^inga.    The  IrufUarinia 

are  the  spiritual  doubles  of  those  great  aZc^m^i^a^  who  have  re-incar. 

nated,  though  not,  I  think,   neoesearily  among    th«  Australian  .  tribes. 

.Bach  individual  is  thought  to  be  either  a  re^inoarnation  of  an  alcheririgat 

.  or  of  the  '•  spirit  part "  of  some  humanized  animal. 

The  Australian  aborigines  have  a  kind  of  Darwinian  system  of 
their  own  ;  the  following  is  their  account  of  the  evolution  of  the  human 
form : 

Once  in  the  early  days  of  creation  two  beings   perceived  Inaperiica 

I  creatures ;  these  were  rudimentary   human  beings  of  various   shapes. 

They  had.no  distinct  organs  of  sight,  hearing  or  smell,  and  no   limbs; 

they-  were  doubled  up  in  a  rounded  mass.     The  beings,  who  first  observed 

.  them,  cut  from  them  the  forms  of  men  and  women.     This  is   curiously 

.  like  a  Zuni .  account  of  the  development  of  form,  of  which  I  recently 

wrote     in  .  the    Theosophical   Review.  *     These   Itiaperltca  represented 

.  stagjes  in  the  gradual  transformation  of  various  animals   and   plants 

I  into  human  beings;  and  they  were  specially  associated     with  the 

.  animal  or,  plant  which  was  their  totem. 

After  this  forming  of  human  vehicles  from  iAie  Inaperlvm.  there 
'  were  three  other  races  of  the  alcheringa;  the  fin^t  race  continued  the 
•  work  of  foi'miog  Liaperiwa;  the  second  race  were  taught  the  three 
initiatory  ceremonies  by  the  great  ancestors  ,*  in  ^the  third  race  the 
marriage  system  was  changed.  Alcheringa  women  were  in  a  different 
position  from  their  present  day  descendants  and  tliere  was  among  the 
aloheringa  a  race  called  Unthxppa  women,  who  were  bi-sexaal. 

Every  human  being  is  said  to  be  a  re- incarnation  of  an  alcheringa, 
NSAve  those  who  are  humanized  animals.  There  were  three  forms  of 
alcheringa :  (a)  Direct  transformations  of  animals  and  plants  into 
> human -beings;  (b)  Inapertwa  ;  (c)  animal  men.  There  is  a  difference 
implied  between  the  great  and  developed  alcheringa  who  possessed 
powers  like  the  Gods,  and  ihe  less  evolved  alcheringa  who  became 
Inapertwa  and  animal  men  ;  the  same  difference  as  that  implied  in  the 
''-Secret.  Doctrine,"  between  the  Sons  of  Mind,  and  the  Solar  and  Lnnar 
Pitris. 

These  Australian  tribes  I'epresent  the  soul  as  being  complex. 
There  is,  first,  the  spirit  part  of  the  original  alcheringa  ancestor,  of 
whieh  the  totemic  Iruntarinia  is  the  spiritual  double  ;  this  part  of  the 
soul  is  also  linked,  thongh  not  indissolubly,  with  a  eurions  sacred  and 
secret  amulet  called  the  churinga.     This    churinga  is  said  to  be  deserted 

•  See  TheoBcyphical  Beview,  April,  1900.   ' 
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by  the  "  spirit  part"  when  it  enters  the  unborn  child.  It  is  sometimes 
found  near  the  totem  centre,  and  kept  for  the  boy  until  he  is  initiated 
at  puberty,  when  he  receives  his  sacred  name.  If  the  original  churinga 
cannot  be  found,  another  is  made  for  him,  with  sacred  (i.e.,  magic)  rites. 
The  second  part  of  the  soul  is  the  uthana ;  but  this  is  really  almost, 
if  not  quite,  the  same  as  the  "  spirit  part ;"  ♦  it  goes  after  death  to  its 
totem  centre,  to  live  with  its  arumharinga,  and,  after  awhile,  when  its 
former  body  has  crumbled  away,  it  re-incarnates.  The  third  and  very 
important  part  of  this  complex  soul  is  the  aruvitaringa  ;  this  part  of 
the  man  (which  is  really,  I  should  say,  the  true  man)  is  changeless, 
and  lives  for  ever  ;  the  spirit  part  of  the  alcheringa  is  also  immortal, 
but  not  changeless,  for  it  re-inoarnates.  The  arumharinga  dwells  at 
the  totem  centre,  and  is  associated  with  a  group  of  Gods  or  Iruntarinia. 
When  the  spirit  enters  the  unborn  child  there  remains  still  the 
arumbaringay  which  does  not  incarnate.  Ifc  may,  or  may  not  be  actively 
watching  over  the  incarnate  man  ;  sometimes  it  warns  him  of  danger, 
and  sometimes,  but  very  seldom,  it  may  be  seen  by  him.  I  do  not 
know  that  any  case  was  given  of  an  Australian  aborigine  who  had  seen 
his  arumharinga.  It  appears  to  me  that  the  conception  of  the 
arumbaringa  is  practically  the  same  as  the  conception  of  the  augoeides. 
It  will  be  seen  from  the  foregoing  brief  sketch  that  there  is  much 
which  is  striking  in  the  belief  of  this  uncivilized  people.  It  may  be 
said,  in  passing,  that  there  is  a  very  general  tradition  among  them 
that  their  laws,  sacred  ceremonies,  and  such  rude  arts  as  they  posRess, 
were  taught  them  either  by  their  lesser  Gods,  the  Iruntarinia^  or  by 
Beings  greater  than  they,  who  incarnated  among  these  tribes  and  ruled 
them.  Some  of  the  rites  and  ceremonies  of  this  dying  people  are 
revolting  in  the  extreme  ;  but  many  of  their  ceremonies  inculcate  a  by 
no  means  low  standard  of  conduct.  This  instruction  is  conveyed  by 
means  of  curious  circling  dances  and  dramatic  representations.  The 
legend  is  universal  that  the  Gods  once  taught  in  the  mystery  rites. 
Another  point  which  is  worthy  of  note  is  the  fact  that  these  tribes,  who 
are  exceedingly  uncivilized,  and  are,  in  some  cases,  unable  to  add  more 
than  a  very  few  numbers  together,  being  quite  unable  to  count  up  to  a 
high  figure,  have  an  excessively  elaborate  marriage  law,  to  which  they 
rigidly  adhere.  This  most  intricate  rule  was  (according  to  their  tradi- 
tions) imposed  upon  them  in  ancient  days.  It  was  apparently  filmed 
not  so  much  with  a  view  to  teaching  them  a  high  morality,  which  they 
are  as  yet  incapable  of  understanding,  as  to  prevent  physical  degenera* 
tion  of  the  race  by  consanguineous  marriage. 

I.   flOOPBB. 


*  It  ig,  as  I  think,  the  soul  coloured    with  the  personal  ezperieaoe  of  a  single 
life  }  X  think  the  "  spirit  part"  is  less  identified  with  apy  one  life» 
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MESSENGERS  OF  TRUTH.  • 

EVER  since  the  rearing  o£  the   Aryan  Root  Race,    in    past  afjes, 
by  its  Mana,  the  Masters  of  Wisdom  Who  form  the  guardian  ^aM 
of  hnraanity  and  Who  are  ceaselessly    working  for  the  npUfting  of  the 
Great  Orphan  and  its  advancement  in  evolution,  have  from  time  to  time 
sent  forth  Their  messengers  to  Their  younger  brothers,  to  proclaim  to 
them,  in  a  fitting    garb,  such  portions  of  Truth  ivhereof  They   are   tLo 
custodians,  as  in  Their  far-reaching  sight  and  wisdom  They  have  deemed 
necessary  for  the  evolution  of  the  infant  human  race,  for  the  rise  of  the 
struggling  orphan  on  to  the  next  rung  of  the  mighty  ladder  whose  feet 
rest  in  the  mire  of  the  earth  but  whose  height  is  lost  in  the  glory  and 
splendour  of   Almighty   God  Himself.     Of   all  grades  of   wisdom  and 
power  have  been  these  glonous  Messengers  who  have  appeared  amongst 
us  to  teach  us  wisdom,  to  point  out  to  us  our  true  origin    and  destiny, 
to  draw  our  attention  to  the  path  up  which  we  have  to  climb,   to  show 
us  the  means  that  at  our  stage  in   evolution  the  Mightj*^  Ones  deemed 
best  suited  for  furthering  our   onward  march  on  our  glorious  journey. 
With  tireless  patience  have  the  Teachers  of  Compassion  been  watching 
our  struggles,     noting  our  failures,    encouraging  our  endeavours,  and 
with  the  keen  insight  born  of  wisdom   have  They  mercifully  guided  us 
and  taught  us,  led  us  on  with  parental  love  and  affection   through  the 
entanglements  of  our   surroundings    and    proclaimed  to  us  now  and 
again  some  of  the  great  truths  of  evolution  suited  to  our  intellect  and 
for  our  progress,  thus  taking  us  as  far  onwards   on    our  way  as  oar 
little  strength  and  capacity  would   allow.     The  great    Rishis  of  old, 
wise  and  strong,  were  sent  to  us  by  Them.   The  holy  Zoroaster,  Lord  of 
Purity,  came  from  the  Great  White   Lodge  to  instruct  us  ;  Gautama 
Baddba,  Lord  of  Compassion,  brought  to  us  Their  message ;  the  Gentle 
Christ,  Lord  of  Love,  came  from  Their  lodge  to  teach  us,  and  in  our  own 
day  have  glimpses  of  truth  hitherto   hidden  been  proclaimed   to  os  by 
a  later  messenger,  our  beloved  H«  P.  B.     Her  message,  like  that  of  her 
illustrious  predecessors,  has  inspired  us  once  more  with   strength  and 
hope.    Not  clothed  as  heretofore  in  the  garb  of  a  new  exoteric  religion, 
not  hidden  as  hitherto  in  the  protecting  vesture  of    symbology,  her  pro* 
clamation  has  given  us  deep  joy  in  that  it  has   conveyed  to  us  their 
assurance  that  the   orphan  has  so  far  outgrown  its  infancy  as  to  be 
capable  of  receiving  a  message  of  union  and  not  separation  ;    of  com- 
prehending the  unity  underlying  all  faiths  and  needing  no   longer  for 
its  progress  the  covering  of  truth  in  the  mantle  of  an  exoteric  faith,  a 
new  religion  superseding  the    older  faiths  and  therefore  more  or  less  in 
antagonism  with  the  latter.     So  far,  to  us  Their  judgment  has  been  en- 
couraging.    To  an    age   blinded  by  gross   selfishness  and   materialism 
•  A  lecture  read  before  the  Hyderabad  Branch,  T.  S.,  on  White  Lotus  Day. 
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was  ber  message  delivered.     Five  and  twenty  years,  the  cycle  of  strife 

and  straggle,  have   glided  away  since  she  began  to  instrnct  us ;  bitter 

and  carping  indeed  has  been  the  opposition  that  the  world  has  given  to 

the  messenger  and  her  teachings,  bat  thanks  to  Their  gracious  inercy, 

her  self-sacrificing  labours,   and  the   Yeoman's  service  rendered  by  a 

few  of  her  faithful   disciples,    the  storm  has  been  saccessfully  braved 

and  we  are  entering  upon  a  promising  cycle  filled  with  hope  and  joy, 

with  strength   and  courage.     It  is   meet  then    that   on   this  the  first 

White  Lotus  Day  of  the  dawning  cycle  of  fair  weather,  when  the  clouds 

have  lifted  and  the   weather  bids  fair  to   be  calm  and  peaceful,  we,  to 

whose  hearts  her  message  has    brought  joy  and  peace  unspeakable  that 

nothing  else  conld   bestow,   should  offer   our  humble    but  heart-felt 

feelings  of   love  and  gratitude   to  our   beloved  H.  P.  B.  and  should 

reverently  bow   to  the   Great   Ones   Whose  messenger  to  us  she  was* 

Those  only  who  knew  H.  P.  B.  can  form  an  adequate  conception  of  the 

sufferings  she  bore,  of  the  pains   she  endured,  the  outbursts  of  ridicule, 

abase,  slander  and  hatred   she  faced  ;   she,  who  brought  to  us  tidings  of 

peace  and  harmony  and  joy  ;    she   to  whom  we  owe  so  much   that  we 

now  possess  of  happiness  ;    she  who  was  prepared  to  sacrifice  her   very 

life  for  our  elevation  and  advancement.    And  if  the  Theosophical  Society 

which  she  founded   is   now  on  a  sound  and  stable  footing,  if  the  noble 

teachings  she  gave  out  are   going  home   to  the  hearts  and  spirits  of  an 

ever  widening  circle  of  men,  if   the  stately  ship  of  our  Society  is  sailing 

over  smooth  and  unruffled   waters   at   present,  let  us  not  be  oblivious  to 

the  fact  that  it  is  because  she  cleared   away  the  initial  difficulties ;  it  is 

because  she  bore  the  brunt  of   the   attack  ;  it  is  because  she  sacrificed 

herself  in  order  that  her  child  might  live  and  thrive.     To  this  noble  soul 

therefore  let  us  humbly  offer  to-day   our  devout  respects  and  humble 

reverence,  our  sincere  sense   of  indebtedness  and  our  deepest  gratitude, 

and  let  us  raise  throughout  the   four  corners   of  this  world  where  her 

teachings  have  spread   peace,    our  united  voice  of  thanksgiving  to  her 

who  brought  us  Light,    who   revealed  to   us  Truth,  who  pointed  out  to 

U8  once  more  the  way  to  immortality  and  who  lifted  lis  once  again  from 

our  petty  surroundings  to   the   bosom   of  our  Father  in  lleaven  **  in 

whom  we  live  and  move  and  have  our  being."     And  if  it  be  asked  what 

we  each  in  our  sphere  can  do  to  show  our   sense  of  gratefulness  to  our 

beloved  teacher,   there  can  be  but  one  answer — Sekvice,  dedication  to 

eternal  service.     Service  to  the  Society  which  she  founded,  service  to 

Humanity  for  whom   she  sacrificed    everything,  service  to  the  Masters 

of  Compassion    who   sent   her  to   instruct   us ;   service  to  the  mighty 

Logos  Whose  life  is  our  life  and  Who   is  **  nearer  to  us  than  breathing, 

closer  than  hands  and  feet.'* 

Service  and  sacrifice  are  the  glorious  privileges  of  humanity,  and  to 
these  privileges  H.  P.  B.  has  brought  us.  Life  is  real  only  in  so  far 
as  it  is  one  of  service.  The  joy  in  serving  our  fellowmen  has  no 
diminution,  knows  no  ending ;  the  bliss  in  the  service  of  the  Lords  of 
Truth  is  incapable  of  decline  ;   the  Auanda  in  sacrificing  t<)  out*  Fatfaet 
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in  Heayen,.  Who  sacrificed  Himself  that  we  might  be,  passeth  descrip- 
tion. There  is  bat  one  way  of  reaching  the  Feet  of  the  Logos,  the  goal 
of  evolation,  and  that  is  the  way  of  sacrifice,  the  way  of  doing  in 
miniature  what  the  Mighty  Lord  did  for  us  at  the  dawn  of  manifesta- 
tion* Let  as  then,  on  this  sacred  day,  imprint  in  golden  letters  on  oar 
heart  of  hearts  the  word  "  Service  "  and  resolve  to  make  our  humble  lives 
of  sacrifice,  so  that  from  our  joint  devotion  to  the  noble  life  that 
she  bade  us  to  live,  from  our  joint  dedication  to  the  service  of  our  fellow- 
men,  may  arise  powerful  flames  that  may  consume  the  dross  of  what- 
ever in  us  is  gross  and  selfish  and  evil,  and  leave  the  pure  gold  of  love 
and  devotion  that  shall  purify  the  world  and  help  on  the  evolation 
and  uplifting  of  humanity.  In  so  far  only  as  we  attempt,  steadily  and 
unflinchingly,  to  lead  purer  aud  nobler  lives,  to  pnrge  away  whatever 
in  us  is  impure  and  selfish,  to  carry  peace  and  love  wherever  we  go, 
can  we  prove  ourselves  worthy  of  the  teachings  and  deserving  of  the 
message  brought  to  us  by  H.  P.  B. 

J.  J.  ViMADALAL. 


CYCLES. 

THE  law  of  cycles,  which  is  one  of  the  most  important  in  the 
theosopfaical  system,  has  been  propounded  by  the  oldest  religions 
in  the  world.  It  was  taught  by  the  Greek  philosophers  and  afterwards 
defended  by  the  Theosophists  of  the  Middle  Ages,  but  flatly  denied  by 
the  ''  Wise  men  of  the  West."  At  the  present  time  it  is  however  again 
coming  into  prominence  and  in  some  instances  men  of  science  have 
themselves  brought  it  forward. 

Now  what  is  a  cycle  P  If  we  turn  to  the  dictionary  for  the  meaning 
of  the  word,  we  find  among  others  the  following  definitions  :  ( I ),  Cycle,  a 
ringi  a  circle,  akin  to  the  Sanskrit  chakra,  a  wheel  or  circle ;  (2),  also  an 
imaginary  circle  or  orbit  in  the  heavens,  one  of  the  celestial  spheres  ;  (3), 
an  interval  of  time,  in  which  a  oertain'succession  of  events  or  phenomena 
is  completed  and  then  returns  again  and  again,  uniformly  and  con- 
tinually  in  the  same  order ;  (4),  a  periodical  space  of  time,  marked  by  the 
recurrence  of  something  peculiar,  as  the  cycles  of  the  seasons  or  the 
years. 

From  all  these  definitions  we  see  that  the  cycles  we  are  dealing 
with  are  ever  recurring  periods  of  time  of  different  lengths ;  some  are 
exceedingly  small  and  others  such  as  we  cannot  conceive  of,  a  great 
many  moving  inside  one  another — wheels  within  wheels,  as  was  said 
by  Ezekiel  in  the  Bible  (Ez.  I.,  16-17). 

As  in  a  wheel  there  are  ascending  and  descending  arcs  and  as, 
after  it  has  completed  one  revolution,  it  goes  on  again  from  its  starting 
pointy  but  at  a  farther  distance  on  the  road,  so  in  the  cycle,  which  is 
really  progress  by  evolution,  there  is  ascent  and  descent,  repetition  of 
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eyents,  bat  at  periods  of  cerfcain  distances  or  lengths  of  time  apart 
from  each  other.  We  see  in  history  a  regular  alternation  of  ebb  and 
flow  in  the  tide  of  human  progress*  The  great  kingdoms  and  empires 
of  the  world,  after  reaching  the  culmination  of  their  greatness,  descend 
again,  in  accordance  with  the  same  law  by  which  they  ascended ;  till 
haying  reached  the  lowest  point,  humanity  reasserts  itself  and  monnts 
np  once  more ;  the  height  of  its  attainment  being,  by  this  law  of  ascend- 
ing progression  by  cycles,  somewhat  higher  than  the  point  from  which 
it  before  descended. 

The  beginning  of  a  cycle  must  be  a  moment,  moments  make  a 
second,  seconds  minutes,  minutes  hours,  hours  days,  days  again  months, 
years,  decades  and  centnries.  These  are  about  all  the  cycles  that 
people  in  Europe  and  America  generally  recognize,  besides  the  moon 
and  the  great  sidereal  cycle.  The  cycle  of  the  moon— golden  number  or 
meionic  cycle,  so  called  from  Meton,  who  first  proposed  it — comprises 
a  period  of  19  years,  after  the  lapse  of  which  the  new  and  full  moon 
return  to  the  same  days  of  the  year.  The  sidereal  or  solar  cycle  contains 
a  period  of  28  years,  at  the  end  of  which  time  the  days  of  the  month 
return  to  the  same  days  of  the  week,  and  the  dominical  or  Sunday  letter 
is  the  same  again  and  follows  the  same  order,  hence  it  is  also  called  the 
cycle  of  the  Sunday  letter  according  to  the  Julian  calendar.  The  solar 
cycle  is  so  arranged  that  the  first  year  of  the  first  cycle  corresponds  to  9 
B.C.  Besides  these  there  are  the  Galippic  cycle,  so  called  from 
Calippus,  who  proposed  it  as  an  improvement  on  the  Metonic  cycle,  a 
period  of  76  years  or  4  Metonic  cycles ;  there  is  also,  further,  the  cycle 
of  JBclipseiy  a  period  of  about  6,588  days,  the  time  of  revolution  of  the 
moon's  node, and  lastly  the  cycle  of  indiction,  a  period  of  15  years,  em- 
ployed in  Roman  and  ecclesiastical  chronology ;  not  founded  on  any  astro- 
nomical period  but  having  reference  to  certain  judicial  acts. 

The  cycles  are  looked  upon  by  most  people  as  simple  measures  of 
time  or  as  used  for  astronomical  purposes,  only  not  as  having  any 
influence  or  bearing  on  the  life  and  destiny  of  man.  But  we  are  told  in  the 
"  Secret  Doctrine:''  "  With  the  Pagans — of  whom  Coleridge  rightly  says, 
time,  cyclical  time,  was  their  abstraction  of  the  Deity,  that  Deity  mani- 
festing co-ordinately  with,  and  only  through  Karma  and  being  that  Karma 
Nemesis  itself— the  Cycles  meant  something  more  than  a  mere  sncces- 
sion  of  events,  or  a  periodical  space  of  time  of  more  or  less  prolonged 
daration.  For  they  were  generally  marked  with  recurrences  of  a  more 
varied  and  intellectual  character  than  are  exhibited  in  the  periodical 
retarn  of  the  seasons  or  of  certain  constellations  or  sidereal  motions. 
The  latter  are  inseparably  blended  with  the  destinies  of  nations  and 
men."  Yes,  if  the  doctrine  of  the  cycles  were  fully  known,  all  the 
future  would  lie  before  us  like  an  open  book,  which  he  who  runs  might 
read.  The  same  things  return  in  other  forms,  whether  in  the  outward, 
physical  world  or  in  the  inner  world  of  thoughti  as  represented  in  the 
various  systems  and  doctrines,  creeds,  dogmas  and  mental  paraphernalia 
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in  general,  in  wbiofa  men  dress  np  old  ideas,  believing  and  making  others 

believe  that  they  are  something  new. 

Poets  and  philosophers  at  all  times   seem  to   have  had,   if   not  a 

definite  knowledge,  yet  an  intuition  of  this  doctrine  of  cycles,  else  what 

did  Shelley  mean  when  he  said  : 

The  world's  great  age  begins  anew,  the  polden  days  return, 
The  earth  doth  like  a  SDake  renew,  her  winter-weeds  outworn  ; 

Or  Fichte,  when  he  assures  us  that  '*  it  is  a  phenomenon  of  frequent 
occurrence,  particularly  in  past  ages,  that  what  we  shall  become  is 
pictured  by  something  which  we  have  already  been  ;  and  that  what  we 
have  to  obtain  is  represented  as  something  which  we  have  formerly 
lost.  And,  he  adds,  what  Rousseau,  under  the  name  of  Nature,  and  the 
old  poets  by  the  title  of  the  Golden  Age,  place  behind  us,  lies  actu- 
ally before  us.  Shall  we  then  expect  at  some  recurring  cycle  to  re- 
become  that  which  we  are  now  ?  To  obtain  a  glance  into  the  future 
cycle  we  have  bat  to  examine  the  situation  around  us  in  the  present 
day,  for  history  repeats  itself. 

Yes,  if  the  doctrines  of  karma  and  reincarnation  are  true,  then 
history  must  repeat  itself ;  then  the  doctrine  of  cycles  must  also  be  true, 
for  karma  and  reincarnation  and  the  cycles  go  hand  in  hand ;  they  form 
what  might  be  called  the  Upper  Triad  of  theosophical  doctrines. 
Everything  in  the  universe  is  subject  to  these.  It  is  stated  that  even 
the  Causeless  Cause,  the  final  goal  of  all  rational  philosophies,  seems  to 
yield  obeisance  to  the  law  of  karma  which  proceeds  out  of  its  own 
abyss ;  for  the  manifestation  of  universes  would  appear  to  be  only  links 
in  an  infinite  cycle  of  necessity.  To  work  out  its  karma  overy  soul,  or 
every  spark  of  the  universal  Over-soul,  has  to  pass  through  its  cycle 
of  necessity  through  the  process  of  involution  and  evolution  until  it 
goes  back  to  its  godlike  origin.  No  soul  can,  we  are  taught,  gain  conscionB 
(t.6.,  individual)  existence,  unless  it  has  passed  through  all  the  grades  of 
such  a  cycle,  unless  it  has  gained  this  individuality ;  at  first  throngh  a 
nataral  impulse,  then  through  its  own  efforts,  which  it  imposes  on 
itself  and  which  are  the  fruits  of  its  own  reflections.  Thus  the  vine 
trailing  upon  the  soil,  rises,  first  through  the  impulse  which  is  given 
to  it  through  the  strength  of  its  germ  and  then  throngh  tbe 
constant  effort  of  its  tendrils  to  climb  up  to  higher  and  ever  higher 
points.  This  individual  conscionsnesa  has  to  pass  through  all  tbe 
degrees  of  development  and  cyclic  evolution  ;  there  is  a  continoal, 
gradnal  unfolding  from  the  quite  latent  consciousness  of  the  mineral 
to  the  highest  vision  of  an  archangel,  and  all  adyanoement,  all  success, 
must  be  the  result  of  its  own  efforts.  No  being  can  become  a  Qod  or 
Deva  unless  he  pass  through  the  human  life-cycle  of  karmic  and  cyclic 
rebirth.  As  this  work  cannot  possibly  be  accomplished  daring  the  time 
of  one  earth -life,  the  soul  has  to  reincarnate  again  and  again,  and  tbns 
be  brought  back  upon  this  globe  after  a  certain  length  of  time.  Ooe 
cannot  treat  the  subject  of  cycles  without  also  touching  upon  karma 
and  reincarnation* 
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Aa  we  have  different  kinds  of  karma,  individaal,  national  and 
racial,  it  follows  that  there  mnst  be  the  corresponding  kinds  of  cycles, 
indmdnal,  national  and  racial^  growing  out  of  the  spiritaal,  psychic 
and  moral  ones,  which  affect  men  more  particnlarly.  Sometimes  they 
are  divided  into  a  sevenfold  group  to  correspond  with  sevenfold  natare, 
thns  :  the  spiritual  or  divine  ;  the  psychic  or  semi-divine ;  the  intellectual ; 
the  passional ;  the  instinctual  or  cognitional;  the  semi-corporeal ;  and  the 
parely  material  or  physical.  The  individual  cycles  are  of  reincarnation, 
sensation  and  impression.  The  length  of  the  individual  reincarnation 
cycle  for  the  general  mass  of  men  is  fifteen  hnadred  years  and  this  in 
its  tnrn  gives  us  a  large  historical  cycle,  one  moving  within  the  otlier« 
For  as  the  masses  of  persons  return  from  devachan,  in  regularly  recar- 
ring  periods,  to  the  earth  and  thus  bring  back  to  the  globe  the  arts,  the 
civilization,  yea,  the  very  incividaaln  who  once  were  on  it  at  work,  it 
mnst  follow  that  the  Roman,  the  Greek,  the  old  Aryan  and  people  from 
other  ages  will  be  seen  again  and  canto  a  great  extent  be  plainly 
traced.  As  the  units  in  nations  and  races  are  connected  together  by  invi- 
sible, strong  t1ireads,large  bodies  of  such  units  moving  slowly  but  surely, 
all  together  reunite  at  different  times  and  emerge  again  and  again 
together  into  new  races  and  civilizations  as  the  cycles  roll  their  appoint* 
ed  XTOunds.  Therefore  the  souls  who  made  the  most  ancient  civiliza- 
tions will  come  back  and  bring  the  old  civilization  with  them  in  idea  and 
essence,  which,  being  added  to  what  others  have  dpne  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  human  race  in  character  and  knowledge,  will  produce  a 
new  and  higher  state  of  civilization.  This  newer  and  better  state  of 
dev^elopment  will  not  be  due  to  books,  to  records,  to  arts  or  mechanics, 
because  all  those  are  periodically  destroyed  as  far  as  physical  evidence 
goes  ;  but  the  soul,  ever  retaining  in  Manas  the  knowledge  it  once 
gained  and  always  pushing  to  completer  development  the  higher  princi- 
ples and  powers,  the  essence  of  progress  remains  and  will  as  surely 
come  out  as  the  sun  shines.  Various  statistics  have  been  collected,  of 
war,  great  men,  periods  of  progress  at  large  commercial  centres,  the  rise 
and  fall  of  arts  and  sciences,  cataclysms,  such  as  earthquakes,  epidemics, 
periods  of  extraordinary  cold  and  heat,  cycles  of  revolutions  and  the  rise 
and  fall  of  empires,  etc.  More  than  one  thoughtful  mind,  while  studying 
the  fortunes  and  reverses  of  nations  and  great  empires,  has  been  deeply 
strack  by  the  inevitable  recurrence  of  similar  historical  events,  reaching 
in  tnrn  every  one  of  them  and  after  the  same  lapse  of  time. 

The  historical  cycles  of  wars  and  peace  have  been  very  well  re- 
presented by  Dr.  E.  Fasse  in  the  shape  of  small  and  large  wave  lines 
running  over  the  area  of  the  old  world.  He  points  out  the  fact  that  if 
we  divide  the  map  of  the  old  World  into  five  parts,  into  Eastern  Asia, 
Central  and  Western  Asia,  Eastern  Europe,  Western  Europe  and 
Egypt,  then  we  will  easily  perceive  that  every  250  years  an  enormous 
wave  passes  over  these  areas  bringing  into  each  in  its  tarn  the  events 
it  has  brought  to  the  one  next  preceding.  These  waves  may  be  called 
the  historical  waves  of  the  250  years'  cycle.    The  first  of  them  began  in 
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China  2000  years  B.  C,  the  golden  age  of  that  Empire,  the  age  of 
philosophy,  disooveries  and  reforms.  In  1750  B.  C,  the  Mongolians  of 
Central  Asia  established  a  power! al  empire.  In  1500  Egypt  rises  from 
its  temporary  degradation  and  carries  its  sway  over  many  ports  of 
Enrope  and  Asia,  and  abont  1250  the  historical  wave  reaches  and 
crosses  over  to  Eastern  Enrope,  filling  it  with  the  spirit  of  the 
Argonantic  expedition  and  dies  ont  in  1000  B,  C,  at  the  siege  of  Troy. 

A  second  historical  wave  appears  abont  that  time  in  Central  Asia. 
The  Scythians  leave  the  steppes  and,  towards  the  year  B.C.  750,  innndate 
the  adjoining  countries,  going  towards  the  South  and  West ;  about  the 
year  500  begins  in  Western  Asia  an  epoch  of  splendor  for  ancient 
Persia  and  the  wave  moves  on  to  the  East  of  Europe,  where,  about  B.  C. 
250,  Greece  reaches  her  highest  state  of  culture  and  civilization  and 
further  on  to  the  West,  where  at  the  birth  of  Christ,  the  Roman 
Empire  finds  itself  at  its  apogee  of  power  and  greatness. 

Again  at  this  time  we  find  the  rising  of  a  third  historical  wave  in 
the  EaHt.  China,  after  long  revolutions,  once  more  forms  a  powerful 
empire,  and  its  arts,  sciences  and  commerce  flourish  again.  Then  250 
years  later,  we  find  the  Huns  appearing  from  the  depths  of  Central 
Asia ;  in  the  year  500  A.  D.  a  new  and  powerful  Persian  kingdom  is 
formed ;  in  750,  in  Eastern  Europe,  the  Byzantine  Empire,  and  in  1000 
the  second  Roman  Empire  springs  up,  the  Empire  of  the  Papacy,  which 
soon  reaches  an  extAraordinary  development  of  wealth  and  brilliancy. 
At  the  same  time  the  fourth  historical  wave  approaches  from  the  Orient. 
China  is  again  flourishing.  In  1250  the  Mongolian  wave  from  Central 
Asia  covered  an  enormous  area  of  land,  including  with  it  Russia.  la 
Western  Asia — about  the  year  1500 — the  Ottoman  Empire  rises  in  all  its 
might  and  conquers  the  Balkan  peninsula,  but  at  the  same  time,  in 
Eastern  Europe,  Russia  throws  o£E  the  Tartar  yoke  and  rises  to  unex- 
pected splendor  in  about  1750,  during  the  reign  of  the  Empress 
Catherine.  What  changes  the  year  2000  will  biing  forth  remain  to  be 
seen.  Besides  these  cycles  of  250  years,  every  century  is  marked  by 
the  rise  or  development  of  Empires.  Beginning  with  700  B.  C,  there 
rise  and  fall  in  turn  the  Assyrian,  Median,  Babylonian,  Persian,  Greek, 
Macedonian,  Carthaginian,  Roman  and  Germanic  Empires.  The  striking 
periodicity  of  the  wars  in  Europe  was  also  noticed  by  Dr.  E.  Passe. 
Beginning  with  1700,  every  10  years  is  signalized  by  either  a  war  or  a 
revolution— and  about  every  50  years  more  particularly  so.  It  would 
occupy  too  much  space  to  enumerate  them  all ;  but  if  we  just  begin  with 
1712  when  all  European  nations  were  fighting  at  the'  same  time,  we 
come,  in  1761,  to  the  seven  years  war  ;  in  1810  and  the  following  years, 
to  the  wars  of  Napoleon  I.,  and  a  little  before  1860,  the  Crimean,  and 
a  little  after,  the  American  Civil  war. 

Man  is  also  affected  by  astronomical  cycles,  becanse  he  is  an 
integral  part  of  the  whole  and  these  cyoles  mark  the  periods  when 
mankind   as    a   whole    will   undergo    a   change.  Modem    wisdom  is 
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satisfied  with  astronomical  computations  and  prophecies,  based  on 
nnerring  mathematical  laws  ;  bat  ancient  wisdom  added  to  the  old 
shell  of  astronomy  the  vivifying  elements  of  its  soul  and  spirit, 
astrology.  Therefore  the  belief  of  the  ancients  in  astrologers,  sooth- 
sayers and  angars  was  warranted,  beoanse  these  in  their  day 
occupied  the  same  place  as  oar  historians,  astronomers  and  meteorolo- 
gists, who  perceive  the  movements  and  note  the  behavionr  of  meteors 
and  comets,  and  record  the  periodical  advents  of  these  wanderers  and 
*'  flaming  messengers,"  and  prophesy,  in  consequence,  earthqaakes, 
meteoric  showers,  and  the  apparition  of  certain  stars,  comets,  etc* 
Astronomers  are  not  laughed  at  or  disbelieved  because  they  foretell  these 
things ;  then  why  should  occultists  and  astrologers  be  disbelieved  when 
they  prophesy  the  return  of  some  cyclic  event  on  the  same  mathemati- 
cal principles  ?  Why  should  the  claim  that  they  know  this  return,  be 
ridiculed  P  It  is  not  prophecy,  but  simply  knowledge  and  mathematically 
correct  calculations  which  enable  the  Wise  Men  of  the  East  to  foretell, 
for  instance,  that  England  is  on  the  eve  of  such  and  such  a  catastrophe  ; 
or  that  France  is  nearing  a  certain  point  in  her  cycle,  or  Europe  in 
general  is  threatened  with  a  cataclysm  to  which  her  racial  cycle  has 
bronght  her,      , 

Both  Egyptians  and  Greeks  had  their  cycles  ;  they  are  thought  to 
have  been  taught  by  Eastern  Sages,  but  it  would  be  mere  speculation  to 
discuss  the  unknown  Laros  and  Naros  of  the  former.  Of  the  Brahmani- 
cal  cycles  however  we  have  had  some  information  given.  There  is, 
it  is  stated  in  the  "  Secret  Doctrine,"  a  work  among  the  secret  books, 
called  the  "  Mirror  of  Futurity,"  wherein  all  the  Ealpas  within  Ealpas 
and  Cycles  within  the  bosom  of  Shesha,  or  infinite  Time,  are  recorded. 
This  work  is  ascribed  to  Pesh-Hun-Narada.  There  is  another  old 
work  which  is  attributed  to  various  Atlanteans. 


C.  KOFEL. 


[To  he  continued.^ 


ANUBHAVANANDA  LAEABT^ 
(Concluded  from  page  7ol,  Vol.  XX») 

HE  alone  is  in  enjoyment  of  self-emancipation  during  life  and  is  a 
very  great  sage  respected  by  all  other  sages,  whose  essentially  pure 
intellect,  having  escaped  falling  into  the  mire  of  the  blemish  of  looking 
at  differentiation  (as  such),  is  unbounded,  imperturbable,  free  from 
eager  thirst  after  the  vain  pleasures  of  the  world,  and  immersed  in 
Parabrahm  having  for  its  beautiful  form,  Existence,  Consciousness,  and 
pure  Spirituality. 

41.     He  alone  is  in  enjoyment  of   self -emancipation  during  life  and 
is  a  very  great  sage,  reppected  by  all  other  sages,  whose  mind  is  always 

*  Translttted  by  members  of  the  Palghat  Branch- 
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meditatiog  upon  Ood  and  in  whose  pure  heart  ig  implanted  this  pore 
beatitade-giving^  enquiry  af fcer  emancipation  which  shoots  forth  into  a 
Mandara  tree  *  bein^  nourished  with  the  sprinkliog  of  the  nectar  of 
Practice. 

42.  The  disciple  said-.'^O  Gura,  embodiment  of  knowledge,  I 
ever  bow  to  thee ;  O  Thou,  participating  in  the  bliss  of  Parabrahm, 
tell  me  Tplease)  who  is  superior  to  the  other  of  the  two  great  knowers 
of  Atman,  i;u.,  he  who  is  in  SamlLdhi  (or  deep  contemplation)  and  be 
who  is  sporting  in  the  world." 

43.  The  reverend  Guru  said :  '*  The  knower  (of  Xtman)  who 
with  a  calm  mind  dwells  in  the  forest,  and  the  knower  (of  Atman)  who 
is  snnk  in  material itj  are  both  equals,  inasmuch  as  both  have  their 
intellects  pure  (free  from  attachment),  immersed  in  the  eternal  con- 
sciousness, and  inasmuch  as  both  of  them  have  emancipation  and  parti* 
cipate  in  the  bliss  of  Parabrahm. f 

44.  '^  Eqnals  are  those  two  emancipated  souls,  participatingin  the 
bliss  of  Parabrahm,  who  hold  their  minds  always  in  Parabrahm  (the 
canseless  cause),  having  tied  their  minds  to  the  vision  of  pure  and 
supreme  beatitude,  enjoyed  by  very  great  ascetics. 

45«  '^  Equals  are  those  two  emancipated  souls,  participating  in  the 
bliss  of  Parabrahm,  who  realise  (the  truth) ;  (as  if  each  were  saying  to 
himself) '  I  am  not  the  Creator,  but  the  enjoyer ;  I  am  not  the  actor,  but 
the  thinker ;  I  am  not  sank  in  material  pleasures,  but  I  am  of  the  essence 
of  the  Creator  of  the  Universe.' 

46.  **  Equals  are  those  two  sets  of  emancijiated  souls,  participa- 
ting in  the  bliss  of  Parabrahm,  who  folly  realise  (the  truth)  ;  (as  if  each 
said  to  himself)  '  I  am  not  the  earth  or  any  other  portion  of  the  (vast) 
universe,  neither  the  mind  nor  the  intellect,  neither  birth,  nor  death 
nor  the  desire  to  know ;  I  am  neither  bound  nor  free.* 

47.  "  Equals  are  tbose  two  emancipated  seals,  participating  in 
the  bliss  of  Parabrahm,  who  have  crossed  the  ocean  of  Samsara  (tbe 
wheel  of  births  and  deaths)  with  the  aid  of  the  qualities  already  spoken 
of  by  me  as  existing  in  both  in  common,  qualities  which  are  realised  by 
the  wise  and  admired  by  sages  like  Yasishta.*':!: 

48.  The  disciple  said  :  "  O  Guru,  of  pure  intellect,  having  your 
mind  engrossed  in  abstract  purity,  tell  me,  0  Lord,  Low  the  pure  and 
emancipated  souls  become  entangled  in  the  mire  of  worldly  existence  and 
hov7  he  who  is  emancipated  even  during  life  amuses  himself.  0  Lord, 
cool  as  soon  as  possible  my  mind,  burnt  by  the  fii*e  of  doubt." 

*  One  of  the  five  trees  of  the  Gods,  these  are  Mandara,  Parijata,  Santhaoa, 
Kalpa  and  Haricbandana. 

t  Have  come  to  realise  that  they  are  no  longer  to  return  to  rebirth. 

J  Says  the  Sruti  (or  the  Veda),  "  This  is  the  real  essence  of  knowledge,  viz. : 
there  is  neither  deatrnotion  nor  creation  ;  there  are  neither  the  bound  nor  the 
Btriving,  neither  the  ab^olation -desiring  nor  the  emancipated."  Also  the  Sruti  says, 
•*  Here  there  is  no  variety  ac  all." 
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49.  The  reyerend  Guru  said  :  "  When  ignorance  is  destroyed,  when 
the  cload  of  imagination  is  drifted  away,  when  the  transcendental 
troubleless  seat  of  Atman  is  attained,  when  the  whole  gronp  of  modifi- 
cations is  cut  away  and  when  the  ocean  of  beatitude-giving  truth 
is  realised,  then  sporting  in  the  world  is  like  that  of  the  rays  of 
the  sun  (which  are  not  contaminated  by  anything  they  come  in  con- 
tact with). 

50.  "  When  the  false  duality,  exciting  fears  of  eternal  births  and 
deaths,  is  broken  up,  and  when  the  unsullied  Truth,  the  one  without  u 
second,  Oonscionsness-Bliss,  not  having  even  a  very  few  modifications, 
too  high  to  be  reached  by  mind  or  speech,  praised  by  many  psalms  in 
the  Yedas — when  such  truth  is  well  cognised,  then  sporting  in  the 
world  is  like  that  of  the  rays  of  the  sun  (uncontaminated  by  anything). 

51.  *'  When  consciousness  is  well  pleased  with  taking  the  fall 
delight  of  enjoying  Supreme  Bliss,  when  the  truth,  beyond  the  wheel 
of  births  and  deaths,  ever  existent  beyond  the  (three)  qualities  (of 
satva,  rajas  and  tamas),  worthy  of  being  known,  reached  by  the  great 
gods  like  Siva  and  others,  and  beyond  all  this  illusion  of  form  (gross 
and  subtle)  ia  well  cognised,  then  sporting  in  the  world  is  like  that  of 
the  rays  of  the  sun  (uncontaminated  by  anything). 

52.  ^*  The  body  is  itself  a  moving  chariot,  all  the  organs  of  sense 
are  so  many  unbroken  horses,  the  charioteer  is  the  great  intellect*  As* 
cending  this  car  I  (shall)  to-day  enter  into  the  house  of  great  happiness 
(beatitude)  ;  I  will  not  be  subject  to  the  difficulties  of  births  and  deaths. 
When  thus  the  truth  is  well  cognised,  then  sporting  in  the  world  is 
like  that  of  the  rays  of  the  sun  (uncontaminated  by  anything).'* 

53.  He  who  keeps  this  treatise  on  the  emancipated  in  his  heart, 
being  possessed  of  the  qualities  of  calmness,  restraint  and  deep  medita- 
tion, will  really  enjoy  supreme  beatitude,  free  from  all  hallucinations, 
and  will  become  the  embodiment  of  pure  Bliss,  which  deserves  to  be 
songht  after  even  by  Brahma,  Hari  and  Siva.* 

54r.  Those  who  Ring,t  hear  or  meditate  upon  this  delightful  and 
auspicious  hymn  composed  by  the  best  of  ascetics,  Sri  Kesavananda,  will 
surely  and  speedily  attain  to  Absolution  giving  Supreme  Bliss.  + 


•  The  Hindu  Trinity  (Creator,  Preaenrer  and  Destroyer.) 

t  All  the  Stanzas  in  the  originalB  can  be  sung  bo  as  to  produce  a  molodious 
effect. 

t  This  last  Stanza  fa  what  is  known  as  Phalasmti  (the  verse  speaking  of  the 
eileet  of  reading  or  ttvLdfmg  the  book),  generally  given  at  the  end  of  every  book« 
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SELF  SALVATION  OR  SELF  SACRIFICE. 

ONE  of  the  most  prominent  facts  in  connection  Yfiih  the  spread  of  the 
T.  S.  is  the  wide  diversity  of  people  who  seek  admission  to  the 
Society,  stamping  it  at  once  with  a  catholic  character  on  the  ontside, 
which  is  in  strict  harmony  with  what  those  who  enter  find  Theosophy 
itself  to  be.  Through  yarioas  channels  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men 
(which  inclades  women)  filter  in.  We  welcome  them  from  the  student's 
qaiet  room,  the  bnsy  world  of  business,  the  scientific  laboratoiy,  very 
lai^ely  from  the  spiritualistic  circlci  and  still  more  largely  from  the 
dim  religious  light  of  the  churches.  I  say  most  largely  from  the  last, 
for  I  use  the  word  churches  in  its  very  widest  sense,  not  merely 
thinking  of  the  people  who  fill  the  places  of  worship  every  Sunday,  from 
these  we  do  not  recruit  to  any  ei^tent,  but  thinking  rather  of  those  by 
whom  the  devotional  religious  life  would  still  fain  be  followed  under  the 
church's  wing  except  for  the  fact  that  reason  will  no  longer  endorse 
the  teaching—  the  bread  has  become  a  stone.  Many  years  of  the  life 
may  be  passed  in  a  sorb  of  debatable  land  across  which  these  souls 
journey,  from  churck  dogmatism  en  route  to  the  Ancient  Wisdom,  so 
many  years  in  some  cases  that  the  people  themselves  will  think  of 
themselves  as  altogether  divorced  from  any  aroma  of  devotional 
aspiration — yet  the  result  of  some  careful  observation  tends  to  show 
xne  that  those  who  have  suffei*ed  the  wrench  from  belief  in  the  Christian 
or  other  atonement  are  those  who  bring  the  best  foundation  with  them 
for  practice  of  the  devotional  side  of  the  Higher  Life  in  Theosophy. 
Indeed  I  seem  to  see  that  the  previous  experience  which  makes  the 
latter  at  all  possible  must  have  been  had  in  some  environment  saturated 
very  largely  with  religious  forms  and  habits.  These  may  or  may  not 
have  been  in  this  incarnation,  but  certainly  in  a  recent  one.  Taking 
this  larger  view  of  the  Ego's  career,  great  has  been  the  office  of  the 
religious  life  in  preparing  the  soul  for  receiving  the  strong  food  of 
the  Ancient  Wisdom. 

So,  on  this  question  of  self- salvation,  I  want  more  particuhuly  to 
speak  to  those  who  trace  in  themselves  a  strain  of  distinctly  religioas 
thought,  dragging  in  questions  of  self-discipline  in  the  present  and  of  self- 
salvation  as  to  the  future.  Now  the  general  problem  as  to  the  soars 
future  presented  by  the  churches  all  the  world  over,  is  that  of  the 
salvation  of  the  man's  own  soul.  Our  own  European  form  of  *  religions 
belief '  is  exceptionally  saturated  with  this*  It  is  a  continual  harping 
on  the  one  string.  By  such  and  such  a  stated  method  you  can  save 
your  soul  alive.  Do  this  or  do  that,  lest  you  should  perish  utterly.  A 
whole  life  passed  however  nobly  in  an  atmosphere  deeply  saturated 
with  incentive  for  self  •salvation  cannot  but  have  a  deep  influence  upon 
the  way  in  whioh  that  student  of  Theosophy  who  comes  to  it  inm  the 
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churches  will  receive  the  teachings  as  to  the  great  purpose  of  the  Ego's 
life  and  the  growth  of  the  sool  through  many  lives  of  more  or  less 
sustained  straggle.  It  is  true  that  if  a  grasp  is  obtained  of  the  real 
great  life  of  the  Ego,  salvation  can  never  shape  itself  quite  as  before, 
but  I  see  there  is  a  danger  of  only,  after  all,  immensely  widening  the 
periphery  of  the  soul's  life,  while  still  remaining  in  the  same  old  groove 
as  to  the  prime  necessity  for  saving  our  own  souls,  and  making  that 
the  chief  aim  and  goal  of  our  efforts.  Now  I  do  not  want  to  deny  or 
detract  from  the  fact  of  such  prime  necessity ;  but  I  want  to  say 
a  word  in  denial  of  this  being  the  end  and  aim  of  our  great 
evolutionary  career.  I  want  plainly  to  pat  this  question:  ^^When  at 
last  jou  Jiave  saved  your  soul  what  are  you  going  to  do  with  it  r"  It 
is  no  longer  possible  to  answer  this  with  any  reference  to  the  in* 
anities  of  golden  crowns,  and  clouds  and  trumpets ;  people  nowadays 
come  to  see  this  is  indeed  a  very  serious  question.  What  are  we 
going  to  do  with  the  great  Life  when  it  is  ours  F  Will  it  be  enough,  we 
ask  ourselves,  if  we  then  reflect  upon  the  vast  panorama  of  experiences 
we  have  been  through  in  the  untold  millions  of  years  we  shall  have 
conquered  P  For  a  space  it  might  content  us,  but  in  due  course  the  tale 
will  be  ended,  the  summing  up  be  done,  or  enough  to  compare  these 
with  those  of  all  who  have  come  through  with  us.  Vast  as  the  process 
may  seem,  this  also  will  come  at  last  to  a  close,  And  must  it  not  occur 
to  us  that  these  very  reflections  and  comparisons  will  be  endlessly  throw- 
ing up  before  us  the  question — "  What  about  the  others  left  behind?  What 
about  the  untold  host  of  units  who  have  been  partly  through  the 
panorama  of  our  lives — unfolding  the  tale  of  their  lives  shoulder  to 
shoulder  with  ourselves— these  along  side  of  whom  we  have  sinned  and 
suffered,  whose  groans  of  agony  have  gone  up  in  unison  with  our  own,  or 
whose  shouts  of  joy  we  have  helped  to  swell  and  yet  who  still  struggle  on  ? 
What  of  those  by  contact  with  whom  the  very  qualities  which  have 
made  up  the  aroma  of  the  perfected  self  have  been  ground  out.  Are  all 
these  through  whom  we  have  thus  become  what  we  are,  to  be  nothing 
to  us  ?  "  Nor  will  it  be  possible  to  feel  that  there  is  one  unit  amongst 
them  who  is  not  of  great  interest,  of  deep  solicitation  to  us.  No  real 
thinker  can  shirk  these  questions  when  he  comes  to  go  down  to  the 
bed  rock  of  what  the  future  holds  for  him. 

Now  I  know  the  utter  futility  of  attempting  to  make  the  finished 
Nirmanakaya  at  a  bound,  but  fully  recognise  that  there  are  true  disci- 
ples to  be  found  at  all  stages  between  the  occupants  of  the  penitent's 
form,  at  the  revival  meetings,  and  the  man  who  makes  the  Great  Re- 
nunciation— but  I  think  there  are  special  calls  at  times  to  speak  to  some 
who  dimly  see  the  last  gren-t  stage  as  something  within  possible  reach 
before  them.  At  any  rate  the  mere  picturing  it  as  a  possibility  for  any 
other  one  to  reach  must  sometimes  suggest  a  personal  application^  and 
bring  up  thoughts  of  wonder  as  to  the  measure  of  one's  own  capacity 
QV  future  attainmect^   It  is  possible  that  these  words  may  reach  some 
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who  first  stand  in  this  position  aad  are   even  now  asking  themselves^ 
*''  What  am  1  going  to  do  with  my  great  f  atore  P" 

Of  conrse  most  of  ns  are  merely  concerned  notv  with  the  near 
future  and  to  give  this  paper  a  practical  value  let  me  hasten  back  to 
the  ta^k  of  the  present,  to  the  qnestion  of  present,  of  personal  salvation, 
so  as  to  consider  its  place  in  regard  to  the  great  Sutratma  or  thread  on 
which  the  present  is  only  strung  like  a  bead.  It  is  indeed  most  useful 
that  the  man  of  our  time  should  feel  that  he  should  save  his  soul  alive; 
anything  rather  than  utter  indifference,  than  cold  contentment 
with  what  share  can  be  got  in  the  scramble  for  ease  and  comfort. 
Anything  rather  than  the  steeling  of  the  heart  to  the  refining 
sorrows  of  life,  by  the  ezclndiog  walls  of  social,  intellectual  or 
even  moral  culture.  If  either  you  or  I  can  do  anything  in  this 
dark  time  to  shake  up  out  of  this  dreadful  sleep  any  of  the  great  host 
who  are  lying  literally  in  the  stillness,  the  apathy,  of  death,  we  sliould 
be  indeed  doing  them  the  best  service.  It  will  matter  but  little  what 
line  of  action  they  may  take,  whether  they  weep  as  Salvation  Army 
penitents,  or  go  to  work  in  the  city  slums,  or  start  Theosophical  pro- 
paganda, so  long  as  they  set  to  work  to  do  something  for  the  future. 
However,  let  us  all  recognise  that  this  waking  up  process  is  going 
on  without  our  aid,  in  all  stages  of  the  pulsating  life  around  us. 
The  mere  turning  of  the  wheel  of  life  is  compelling  more  and  more 
to  wake  up  and  move  on,  first  to  reclaim  or  save  the  present  life's 
harvest,  whatever  may  be   seen  to  lie  beyond. 

It  is  often  said  that  the  most  dangerous  and  deeply  rooted  form  of 
selfishness  is  religious  selfishness — if  this  be  so  the  person  stands  in 
perilous  case  whose  whole  anxiety  is  the  salvation  of  his  own  soul* 
And  indeed  this  is  common  enough.  It  is  not  limited  to  Christianity, 
it  confronts  us  everywhere  and  perhaps  nowhere  is  it  so  forcibly 
thmst  on  us  as  in  the  religious  ascetic  of  the  East,  for  there  we  see 
the  depths  of  the  endurance  reached  to  secure  the  longed-for,  so« 
called  liberation,  Moksha.  We  are  indeed  most  of  us  appalled  at  tbe 
struggles  undergone  to  reach  the  goal  of  Nirv&na.  The  Indian  yogin 
who  stands  on  one  leg  for  20  years,  or  holds  up  one  arm  till  it  becomes 
withered,  is  but  an  extreme  exaggeration  of  the  Plymouth  brother 
who  trembles  to  think  he  may   not  be  one  of  the  elect. 

It  is  true  that  his  methods  are  much  more  effective  and  have  some 
scientific  knowledge  behind  them,  and  any  real  knowledge  means  so 
much  power,  but  in  so  far  as  his  thought  is  still  no  wider  than  himself 
he  really  runs  in  company  with  the  other  man.  Both  alike  are  engrossed 
with  what  is  spoken  of  in  our  most  advanced  books  as  the  "  Eje 
Doctrine  of  the  Law." 

This  term  will  appear  to  many  as  only  andthei*  way  of  pUtUngsoibS 
dogmatic  tenet  familiar  to  an  Eastern  creed  and  foreign  to  all  elsei 
Yet  if  they  take  the  troable  to  look  into  it  people  will  see  ibis  is  not  so. 
Tbey  will  find  if  they  are  deep  enough  in  their  reseai^h  tliat  itiev^ry  cue 
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of  tbe  great  religions  of  the  paet  there  have  been  two  quite  difitinct  sets 
of  teaching  given  by  all  — one  for  the  mass  and  one  for  the  few.  In 
Egypt  the  onter  ritual  was  for  the  gay  and  happy  crowd  of  the 
teeming  millions,  and  the  inner  ordeal  for  the  Initiate  Kings  and  their 
immediate  disciples.  We  find  the  great  Bnddha  also  speaking  in  one 
strain  in  his  sermons  from  the  moant  and  plain,  and  in  quite  another  when 
be  addresses  his  disciple,  Ananda,  and  his  few  and  immediate  followers ; 
and  oar  own.  great  Teacher,  Christ,  is  jnst  as  marked  in  the  Hue  he  draws, 
and  in  what  he  gives  to  the  babes  and  sucklings,  and  what  to  his  band 
of  followers.  I  need  not  quote  the  passages,  they  are  familiar  enough, 
and  so  plain  they  cannot  escape  the  understanding  of  the  most  superficial 
reader.  All  this  is  but  a  re-stating  of  the  great  necessity  for  the  two 
seta  of  teachings  found  through  all  history— now  spoken  of  in  our  most 
advanced  books  such  as  the  ''Voice  of  the  Silence"  as  the  "Eye 
Doctrine"  and  the  "Heart Doctrine." 

Now  though  wefind  this  ideaof  one  teaching  for  themany  and  another 
for  the  few,  running  right  through  all  great  spiritual  teaching,  we  are  not 
to  suppose  that  there  is  any  separation  of  humanity  into  sheep  on  the 
one  hand  and  goats  on  the  other,  that  in  fact  some  are  '  elected '  and 
some  are  not ;  rather  is  the  thought  suggested  that  the  goats  in  time  are 
to  become  sheep.  The  Shravana  or  hearer  passes  on  to  become  the 
Arhat  and  the  Teacher.  So  in  the  Hindu  thought  the  man  of  lower 
caste  passes  on  after  the  needful  incarnations  into  the  highest  Brahman 
caste,  and  we  find  the  idea  expressed  in  Christian  Scripture  where  it 
says,  "  Seek  ye  first  the  kingdom  of  Qod  and  all  these  things  shall  be 
added  unto  you  " — clearly  expressive,  one  and  all,  of  the  idea  that  the 
one  is  but  a  stage  toward  the  other. 

So  we  shall  find  this  idea  an  absolutely  universal  one-* the  salvation 
of  the  roan's  own  soul  acting  as  a  stimulus  towards  the  point  in  evolu- 
tion where  a  man  shall  sacrifiise  all,  and  no  less  to  the  carrying  out  of  the 
objects  of  God's  creation ;  where  he  can  see  the  meaning  of  the  words— 
"  He  that  would  save  his  soul  shall  lose  it."  And  if  we  quietly  think 
it  out  it  will  appear  a  quite  natural  sequence  that  after  many,  many 
lives,  bringing  great  and  varied  experiences,  and  at  last  a  knowledge  of 
the  objects  and  purposes  of  the  Logos  vrith  regard  to  His  Manifested 
Creation,  we  come  to  see  the  whole  magnificent  sweep  of  kosmical 
evolution  as  an  endless  procession  of  units — ourselves  and  our  fellows 
in  evolution  with  us.  And]  when  this  is  reached  the  desire  will  come, 
quite  naturally,  to  work,  whatever  we  do,  in  harmonious  accord  with 
tbe  Wheel  of  Life,  and  this  will  take  the  form,  necessarily,  of  self-denial 
in  every  variety  and  aspect. 

But  before  this  stage  is  reached  we  all  go  through  the  earlier  and 
lower  scale  of  effort  for  the  salvation  of  the  Individual.  First  for  the 
salvation  of  the  personality,  or,  shall  we  say,  for  each  of  the 
personalities  in  turn  as  they  come  along.  In  each  of  these  we  have 
the  problem  put  before  us— how  much  of    each   life  lived  can   we 
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reclaim^  transmute  and  carry  on  as  facmlty  into  the  eternal  life,  take 
"witb  ns  into  the  boandless  realms  of  the  unknown,  for  only  so  mneh  as 
is  capable  of  this  is  '  saved,'  all  the  rest  is  burnt  up  in  the  great  fire  of 
time.  It  matters  not  whether  a  man  perceiyes  the  great  truth  of  this 
merely  partial  salvation  or  not,  each  character  at  all  strongly  built  up 
already  does  intuitively  perceive  the  essential  fact  and  acts  upon  it. 
Witness  the  efEorts  strong  characters  will  make  to  acquire  qualities 
they  observe  in  others  and  perceive  they  lack  themselves.  Is  it  that 
they  think  to  acquire  something  that  will  carve  a  path  in  worldly  pros-^ 
perity  ?  Scarcely  so,  for  many  of  the  qualities  so  sought  and  striven  for 
are  not  of  the  kind  the  world  will  pay  high  prices  for ;  and  again  they  are 
just  as  eagerly  sought  for  in  old  people  who  know  full  well  the  world 
has  now  nothing  to  give  beyond  a  quiet  corner  to  rest  in.  It  is  that 
they  perceive  that  in  the  acquisition  of  a  new  strength,  an  added  faculty, 
they  build  in  something  to  the  greater  and  wider  Life  which  transcends 
personality.  They  may  be  able  to  tell  you  nothing  of  the  procerts  by  which 
these  hard -won  qualities  will  remain  their  veritable  possession,  but  feel 
absolutely  satis6ed  that  '  they  '  themselves  are  so  much  the  richer  for 
what  has  been  acquired. 

What  then  should  be  more  fitting  and  proper  in  a  kosmical  scheme 
in  which  nothing  is  ever  really  wasted,  than,  at  the  close  of  any  one  indi- 
vidual career,  when  the  harvest  of  the  whole  roundof  lives  is  gathered  in 
and  another  one  is  added  to  the  roll  of  the  perfect,  that  this  comple- 
ted power  should  be  put  to  use.  I  believe  myself  that  the  couiplete 
scheme  of  the  Deity  is  that  it  should,  and  moreover  that  there  is  that 
away  down  in  the  deepest  fount  of  our  natures  which  will  ever  tend  to 
prompt  at  last  the  offering  up  of  all  that  we  are  for  the  helping  of  the 
race  we  belong  to*  It  may  be  that  for  long  the  appeal — 
*'  Shalt  thou  be  saved  and  hear  the  whole  world  cry  ?" 

will  not  awaken  full  response,  but  the  time  will  come  when  some 
reply  will  be  given  by  all,  and  the  G-reat  Renunciation  be  prepared 
for. 

Thus  then,  as  I  conceive,  is  the  great  **  Doctrine  of  the  Heart" 
brought  within  measurable  distance  of  the  lives  of  all.  It  is  true  that  on 
first  presentation  it  seems  so  far  away,  so  out  of  reach,  that  most  will  be 
inclined  to  close  out  the  thought  of  such  supreme  self-sacrifice  as 
the  refusal  to  accept  the  course  of  life,  that  we  may  step  down  to  help 
the  crowd  of  struggling  men  behind  us.  Only  by  slow  unfoldment  can 
we  realise  that  there  is  that  within  the  mysterious  fount  of  the  Life  of 
God,  within  the  great  flame  of  that  fire  from  which  we  are  a  spark, 
which  will  make  possible  and  natural  the  final  act  of  Renunciation. 

W.  G.  John. 
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THE  DATE  OF  SRI  SANKARACHARYA. 

SEVERAL  scholars,  Indian  as  well  as  European,  have  expended  a 
great  deal  of  learning  in  unravelling  the  exact  date  of  the  birth  of 
Sri  Sankarach&rja.  Bat  they  have  arrived  at  no  unanimity  of  opinion 
on  the  question. 

The  foremost  o£  the  ancient  Indian  authorities  on  the  subject 
is  Sri  Vidy4ranya'a  Sankaradigvijaya.  It  refers  to  Sankara's  birth,  in 
vers©  71  of  Chapter  V.,  which  is,— 

"  Lagne  sabhe  aubhayute  sushuve  Kumaram 
Sri-parvati  sujananl  «ubhavik8hite  cha  J 
Jay  a  sati  /S'ivagurornijatungasamsthe 
Surye  kuje  ravisute  cha  garauclia  kendro.  11 " 
It  is  interpreted  by  Danapathisiiri  as, — 

**  SArye  meshasthe,  bhaume  makarasthe,  ravisute 
mande  tui&sDhe,  gurau  cha  kendre  chaturthadanyatamar^^isthc." 
(See  book  No,  21,  page  hi,  Anandasrama  Series,  Poena). 

In  the  recent  work  of  *  Sankara  Mand&ra  Saurabha,'  by  Nilakantha 
6hat|  is  given  the  date  in  a  verse  which  is, — 
Pr&sikta  tishje  *  8arad4matiy4tavatya- 
mok&  das&dhikatatonachatussahasryam. 

Bhatta  Y4gnosvara  of  Stlrat  quotes  this  with  approval  in  his  Aryv, 
YidyH  Sudb&kara  and  understands  Kaliyuga  after  the  verse.f  Pandit 
Siva  Dntt,  of  Jeypur,  identifies  the  given  date  with  A.  D.  788 J  of  the 
Christian  Era. 

A  traditional  recital  gives  the  same  date  in  greater  detail  in 
the  following  couplet  :— 

Nidhinagebhavavyabde§  vibhave  mdsi  m^idhave, 
Sukle  tithau  dasarayam  cha  Sankar&ryodayah  smritah. 

It  refers  fco  the  year  Vibhava,  month  Yaisakha,  10th  of  the  bright 
fortnight. 

The  late  Mr.  Justice  Telang  of  the  Bombay  High  Court  has 
dealt  with  the  question  at  length  in  his  learned  introduction  to  the 
English  Ti-anslation  of  the  Bhagavad  QSta,  (Sacred  Books  of  the  East), 
as  well  as  in  an  able  article  in  one  of  the  early  volumes  of  the  Theosophist.W 
As  I  have  not  the  reference  with  me  now,  I  cannot  give  his  conclusions 


•  Read  tishya  (?) 

t  Tishya  in  the  verse  quoted  above  is  a  synonym  for  Kaliynga. 

t  This  is  wroDi?  ;  taking  tata  to  signify  66  according  to  the  katapayadi  system, 
the  date  will  be  Kali  3923  ( =A.D.  821—22).  This  accords  with  the  date  of  Sanka- 
ra's  OuhApravesa  as  given  by  Mr.  PAthak  (Indian  Antiquary,  Vol.  XT.,  p.  1744). 

§  Bead  Tahnyabd6  as  given  in  Indian  Antiquary^  Vol.  XI.,  p.  174. 

il  See  also  Indian  Antiquary,  Vol.  XIII.,  pp.  95  if. 
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or  reasoDB  for  the  same,  definitely.     Bat  I  have  a  faint  recollection  that 
he  gives  the  eighth  or  the  ninth  century  A.D.* 

The  learned  European  Orientalists,  from  Colebroke  and  Wilson 
downwards,  have  bestowed  considerable  attention  on  the  subject  and 
given  different  dates  varying  from  the  fourth  to  the  ninth  century,  A.D. 
Their  opinions  have,  however,  been  successfully  combated,  as 
being  based  on  insufficient  data  and  fanciful  surmises,  in  a  lucid  and 
exhaustive  article  in  the  Theosophist  of  1883,  by  the  late  Mr.  T.  Subba 
Row  of  the  Madras  High  Court,  and  theosophic  fame.  It  occupies 
22  pages,  from  140  to  162,  in  the  collection  of  his  esoteric  works.  He 
takes  Vidyaranya's  biography  as  authoritative  on  the  matter,  coming  as 
it  does  from  a  highly  learned  and  vastly  read  Sany&sin  who  is  in  every 
way  expected  to  know  the  truth  about  the  date  of  Sankara,  the  hero  of 
his  work.  He  also  accepts  the  correctness  of  the  pedigree  of  Pithadhipa- 
tis,  kept  in  Sringeri.  The  verse  quoted  above  from  Vidyaranya  has  not, 
however,  been  so  much  as  referred  to  in  the  article.  This  pedigree,  if 
I  remember  rightly,  shows  that  Suresvar&charya,  the  immediate  successor 
of  Sankara  to  the  Sringeri  Math,  is  stated  to  have  lived  for  700  years. 
This  period  of  longevity  is  too  hard  a  nut  for  the  modem  sceptical  mind 
to  crack,  much  less  to  swallow. 

The  talented  writer  also  refers  to  the  initiation  of  Sankara  into 
the  order  of  Sanyftsin,  by  Oovinda  Tirtha,  as  the  main  if  not  the  sole 
point  in  determining  the  date  of  Sankara.  He  quotes  the  chapter  and 
verse  from  Vidyaranya  for  supporting  his  view  that  Gt>vinda  Tirtha  is 
but  another  name  of  Patau jali,  the  great  commentator  on  P^nini's  Sutras 
of  Grammar,  after  be  had  taken  Sany&sa  Asrama  from  his  Guru,  Gauda- 
pftda  Ach&rya,  who,  it  is  said,  lived  shortly  before  the  age  of  Buddha. 
The  writer  concludes,  on  the  authority  of  Tibetan  and  Indian  initiates, 
by  making  a  startling  assertion  that  Sankaracharya  was  born  in  B.C. 
510  (51  years  and  two  months  after  the  date  of  Buddha's  Nirvana).  He 
also  assures  the  world  that  his  revelation  of  the  date  of  the  great  reformer  s 
birth  gains  abundant  evidence  from  the  inscriptions  at  Conieeveram,t 
Sringeri,  Jagannath,  Benares  and  Cashmere. 

I  shall  feel  greatly  obliged  if  any  astronomer  should  calculate  tbe 
exact  date  of  Sankara's  birth  as  given  above  by  Vidyaranya  and  other 
writers,  and  publish  it  to  the  world  through  the  columns  of  yonr 
valuable  journal.  I  shall  also  feel  thankful  if  further  light  is  thrown 
on  this  vexed  question  by  reference  to  any  inscriptions  now  extant  in 
India,  as  well  as  to  the  age  of  king  Sudhanva,  who  is  said  to  have 
materially  helped  in  the  propaganda  of  his  religion.  Siva. 

[The  contributor  is  not  responsible  for  the  addition  of  tliese 
foot-notes.  Some  learned  Hindu  might  be  able  to  definitely  settle  this 
question  of  date,  which  has  been  discussed  from  time  to  time  in  the 
pages  of  the  Theosophist.    Ed.] 

*  Mr.  Telang  (in  the  article  from  the  Indian  Antiquary  quoted  above)  oomestotho 

conclnsion  that  Sankara  mnst  have  lived  about  the  latter  half  of  the  sixth  century.^ 

t  No  inscription  from  this  place  hitherto  discovered,  corroborates  the  statcmont. 
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EUROPE, 

London,  April  29t1h  1^0. 

The  early  parfc  of  the  month  was  devoted  to  holiday  making  in  honour  of 
the  great  spring  festival  whereby  Christianity  proclaims  its  underlying 
connection  with  much  more  ancient  forms  of  faith.  The  Blavatsky  and 
several  other  London  lodges  held  no  meetings  until  the  third  week  of  the 
month,  and  head- quarters  was  almost  deserted  as  so  many  members  went  out 
of  town.    . 

Colonel  Olcott  arrived  on  the  evening  of  Easter  Sunday  and  partly 
owing  to  the  absence  of  members,  just  referred  to,  and  partly  owing  to  a 
misunderstanding  about  time  of  arrival,  only  a  few  people  had  the  pleasure 
of  welcoming  him  on  aiTival  and  he  went  forward  to  fulfil  engagements  in 
Edinburgh  and  other  northern  centres  the  following  day.  From  there  we 
learn  that  his  visit  has  been  cordially  appreciated  by  the  members,  who  think 
onr  President- Founder  looking  vigorous,  and  more  youthful  than  on  the 
occasion  of  his  last  visit.  In  London  we  hope  to  meet  him  on  many  occasions, 
but  for  the  time  being  he  goes  to  Belgium  and  Scandinavia  before  spending 
any  length  of  time  here. 

We  rejoice  to  hear  of  Mrs.  Besant'a  arrival  in  Italy  during  the  past  week, 
and  faint  echoes  reach  us  of  lectures  to  be  given  in  Naples,  Borne,  Florence 
and  Venice  so  that  a  fortnight  may  elapse  before  she  will  finally  reach 
London.  It  is  interesting  and  gratifying  to  learn  that  so  much  life  is 
stirring  in  Italy :  Venice  and  Naples  are  entirely  new  centres  of  activity.  We 
gather  that  the  invitation  to  lecture  in  Venice  comes  entirely  from  outside 
the  Society  and  is  the  more  notable  on  that  account.  One  of  our  members  at 
work  in  northern  Italy  reports  that  there  is  indeed  ample  field  for  workers 
who  are  able  to  offer  the  life-giving  waters  of  Theosophy  to  the  thirsty 
souls  of  younger  Italy  who  are  stifled  beneath  the  upas  tree  of  superstition, 
or  forced  into  the  black  pit  of  materialism. 

The  Monday  afternoon  'at  homes  '  inaugurated  by  Countess  Wachtmeister 
at  28,  Albemarle  St.,  have  been  continued  during  her  absence  by  various  lady 
members  with  varying  success.  During  May  and  June,  when  it  is  hoped  Mrs. 
Besant  will  be  present,  no  doubt  we  shall  have  to  report  very  packed  attend- 
ance at  these  agreeable  functions. 

The  regular  Thursday  meetings  of  the  Blavatsky  Lodge  were  resumed 
on  the  I9th  instant  when  Mr.  Worsdell,  of  Chiswick,  made  another  thoughtful 
contribution  to  the  already  long  list  of  papers  which  have  been  written  to 
show  how  closely  modern  science  is  coming  into  line  with  occult  teaching 
on  many  important  points. 

The  "  Earliest  Inner  Commentary  on  the  Original  Outer  Gospel "  was  the 
titleof  Mr.  Mead's  first  contribution  to  the  lecture  h'st  of  this  session,  and 
the  subject  is  to  be  continued  on  two  subsequent  occasions.  Mr.  Mead's 
studies  in  Christian  origins  grow  in  interest  and  the  present  course  will  no 
doubt  find  still  fuller  exposition  in  print,  and  thus  be  within  reach  of  all 
students. 
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Countess  Wachtmetster  has  been  '  on  tour '  in  the  sonthern  and  sonth- 
western  Counties^-with  what  result  we  have  not  as  yet  heard.  She  is 
expected  back  very  shortly. 

Mr.  Lcadbeater  is  lecturing  and  holding  meetings  in  Holland  and 
Belgium.  From  what  we  hear  they  are  of  a  very  satisfactory  character,  but 
doubtless  a  report  goes  to  the  Theosophist  direct  from  the  countries  concerned. 

The  lecture  room  at  28»  Albemarle  Street,  it  is  hoped,  will  be  frequently 
utilised  for  the  meetings  of  various  organisations  as  it  is  intended,  if  possible, 
to  make  it  a  source  of  revenue  which  will  assist  in  reducing  the  rent.  Already 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  Humanitarian  League  has  taken  place  there  and 
was  signalised  by  the  appearance  of  a  new  quarterly  journal  entitled  the 
Humane  Review,  and  with  many  of  its  objects  theosophists  are  necessarily 
much  in  sympathy.  Its  first  article  by  Mr.  Bernard  Shaw,  shows  up 
the  false  position  of  so-called  medical  science,  with  regard  to  all  the 
Tioisome  prophylactics  its  vivisectional  methods  have  produced,  in  tha^^ 
humourous  and  sarcastic  style  that  is  so  peculiarly  his  own.  He  wittily 
suggests  that  the  amount  of  critical  energy  at  the  disposal  of  mankind  is 
a  certain  fixed  quantity  (a  very  small  quantity)  and  that  so  much  of  it 
being  at  present  absorbed  in  Biblical  criticism  none  is  left  for  weighing  the 
extravagant  claims  of  the  modern  medicine  man— on  the  principle  of  the 
Law  of  the  Conservation  of  Energy.  We  may  all  be  the  better  for  a  dose  of 
Mr.  Shaw's  common  sense.  Alas !  it  is  not  only  the  medicine  man  whose 
tall  stories  are  swallowed  open  mouthed  by  uncritical  humanity,  and  above 
all,  it  behoves  the  would-be  occultist  to  cultivate  a  wise  scepticism  in  the 
presence  of  'claims'  based  upon  any  special  and  sacred  infallibility.  It 
seems  as  though  every  great  outpouring  of  spii-itual  force  brought  it8 
sequelae  of  less  desirable  phenomena  and  a  well  balanced  mental  attitude  is 
eminently  desirable  if  we  would  avoid  being  swept  by  the  back-wash  on  to 
muddy  and  unprofitable  shores. 

Here  is  a  definition  of  Death  from  a  free  church  pulpit :— *^  Death  is  not 
the  terminus  but  a  wayside  junction.  We  change  carriages  there ;  that  is 
all."   Not  a  bad  simile — popular  exponents  please  note ! 

A.  B.  C. 

AMERICA. 

A  leading  Chicago  daily  paper,  the  Chronicle,  has  ofEercd  to  publish  in  its 
Sunday  edition  a  series  of  articles  upon  Ancient  Religions.  These  articles 
will  be  furnished  by  Mrs.  Havens,  one  of  the  most  ardent  and  indefatigable 
workers  in  Chicago.  Newspapers  offer  a  promising  field  at  the  present  time 
for  T.  S.  work,  especially  in  the  west. 

The  General  Secretary,  Mr.  Alexander  Fullerton,  of  New  York  City,  is 
now  established  in  new  and  very  comfortable  quarters  at  46,  5th  Avenue. 
His  administration  of  the  affairs  of  the  Section  are  so  characterised  by 
justice  and  liberality  that  he  has  secured  for  the  American  Section  the 
reputation  of  staunch  steadfastness  to  the  truths  of  Theosophy. 

Mrs.  Kate  B^  Davis  spent  two  weeks  in  San  Francisco,  then  visited 
Sacramento  and  is  now  in  Seattle,  Washington.  She  will  visit  several  other 
points  in  the  northwest  and,  returning  to  Minneapolis  about  the  first  of  May 
will  come  from  there  to  the  T.  S.  Convention  in  ChieagOi  which  opens  May 
20th. 
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A  new  Branch  has  been  formed  at  Omaha,  Nebraska,  by  Mr.  Titus,  Yfho 
is  DOW  working  at  other  western  points.  Ho  expects  to  return  to  Chicago 
in  time  for  the  Convention. 

Also  a  Branch  has  been  formed  at  Corry,  Fenn.,  as  the  res  alt  of  the 
earnest  work  of  Mrs.  Helen  S.  Johnson,  assisted  by  a  visit  from  Miss  Walsh, 
last  fall*  Miss  Walsh  is  still  in  Boston  and  will  probably  spend  the  summer 
in  the  east. 

Mr.  Randall,  Fres.  of  the  Chicago  Branch,  is  now  at  East  Las  Vegas, 
New  Mexico,  giving  lectures  and  class  lessons  under  the  auspices  of  the 
small  but  earnest  Branch  there.  He  will  return  to  Chicago  the  last  of 
April.  All  the  Branches  in  Chicago  still  show  much  activity.  The  library 
of  the  Chicago  Branch,  at  Headquarters,  has  recently  had  some  important 
books  added  to  its  list,  and  the  very  efficient  librarian,  Miss  Mary  Adams> 
now  has  in  the  printers  hands  the  MS.  of  the  catalogue  of  the  library.  She 
has  spent  much  time  and  labour  in  classifying  and  systematizing  the  issuing 
of  books  after  the  most  approved  methods,  and  as  one  result  so  far,  is 
gratified  to  find  an  increase  in  the  number  of  readers. 


NEW  ZEALAND. 

The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Dunedin  Branch  was  held  on  Feb.  7th,  and  the 
officers  were  re-elected  for  the  ensuing  year,  Mr.  G.  Richardson  being 
President  and  Mr.  A.  W.  Maurais  (Ravensbourne,  Dunedin),  Secretary. 
The  Wellington  Branch  Secretary  writes  on  the  necessity  of  giving  visiting 
members  from  other  Branches  a  cordial  welcome  and  letting  them  see  that 
they  are  looked  upon  as  brothers  and  sisters.  The  severe  illness  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Woodville  Branch  (Mrs.  Gilbert)  has  rather  hindered  work 
there ;  but  with  her  improving  health  it  will  no  doubt  soon  be  resumed. 
The  students'  group  at  Nelson  is  studying  the  *•  Secret  Doctrine'*  and  the 
■'  Bhagavad  Gita." 

Mrs.  Draffin  has  given  two  lectures  in  Auckland,  in  the  Branch  Rooms, 
on  the  **  Teachings  of  Buddha."  The  collections  are  in  aid  of  the  Indian 
Famine  Fund.  A  general  subscription  for  that  fund  has  been  solicited  by 
the  General  Secretary  throughout  the  Section. 


"Kcvicws, 


AVATARAS.* 
The  subject  chosen  by  Mrs.  Besant,  upon  which  to  speak  at  the  last 
Convention  of  the  Theosbphical  Society,  was  that  most  difficult  one  to  deal 
with,  the  incarnation  of  the  Logos  in  human  form.  A  question  so  profound, 
so  holy,  so  far  beyond  our  power  to  understand,  that  her  hearers  had  not 
dared  to  try  to  explain  it  even  to  themselves,  but  waited  for  her  more  master- 
f  nl  intellect  and  larger  knowledge  to  put  into  words  all  that  might  be  said 
on  the  subject.  She  first  showed  how  to  judge  of  the  truth  of  things  ; 
*'  where  human  heart  and  human  voice  speak  a  single  word,  there  you  have 
the  mark  of  truth."     So,  too,  that  which   in  all  ages   is  asserted  by  men  of 

*  Foar  lectures  delivered  at  the  24th  Aaniversary  meotiiig  of  the  Theosophi- 
cal  Society.  Madras,  The  Theoaophiai  Office,  1000.  Price,  paper-boards.  Be.  1  • 
cloth,  Re.  1-8.  ' 
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diverse  faiths,  bears  the  stamp  of  trutb.  Taking  tbis,  tben,  as  a  rule  to 
guide  us  in  our  search,  we  fiud  that  each  religion  claims  that  its  great  Foun- 
der was  either  an  Incarnation  o£  God,  or,  in  the  case  of  Christianity,  the 
Sou  of  Grod,  which  practically  amounts  to  the  same  thing*  as  the  8on  was 
said  to  be  divine.  AVhat  is  an  Avatara  ?  **  Fundamentally  He  is  the  result 
of  evolution."  In  past  ages,  those  who  were  to  be  Avataras  climbed  slowly, 
as  we  are  climbing,  through  all  the  phases  of  consciousness  and  self-con- 
sciousnesfii  from  minerals  up  through  the  various  stages  to  the  liberated  man, 
and  *'  higher  yet,  up  the  mighty  hierarchy  that  stretches  beyond  those  who 
have  liberated  themselves  from  the  bonds  pf  humanity ;  until  at  last,  thus 
climbing,  they  cast  off  not  only  all  the  limits  of  the  separated  Ego,  not  only 
burst  asunder  the  limitations  of  the  separated  self,  but  entered  Ishvara  Him- 
self and  expanded  into  the  all-consciousness  of  the  Lord, .  .  .  living  in  that 
life,  centres  without  circumferences,  living  centres,  one  with  the  8npi*eme." 
And  the  path  to  be  trod  by  the  aspirant  is  that  of  love — twofold  love,  "  love 
to  the  One  in  whom  he  is  to  merge,  and  love  to  those  whose  very  life  is  the 
life  of  God."  The  first,  the  losing  oneself  in  adoration,  the  other,  the  giving 
of  oneself  in  action.  The  first,  the  means  by  which  we  learn,  the  second, 
that  by  which  we  grow.  And  that  which  is  beautiful  in  us,  as  we  grow  into 
larger  consciousness ;  that  which  is  beautiful  in  all  about  us;  "all  is  the 
reflection  of  that  tejas  which  is  His  and  His  alone.  For  as  there  is  nought 
in  the  Universe  without  his  love  and  life,  so  there  is  no  beauty  that  is  not 
His  beauty."  Dealing  with  the  question  ol  the  source  of  Avataras,  Mrs. 
Besant  traces  it  to  the  second  of  the  Trinity;  not  to  the  Supreme  Logos,  not 
to  the  manifested  Wisdom  of  the  Logos,  but  to  Him  who  is  the  builder  and 
sustainer  of  form-  He  alone  who  is  the  life  and  consciousness  of  all  forms, 
takes  upbn  himself  the  limitation  of  a  form.  In  the  third  lecture  Mrs.  Besant 
deals  with  special  Avat&ras ;  with  those  called  the  "  fish,"  the  "  tortoise,"  the 
"  boar,"  the  "  man-lion,"  the  Avatd,ra  which  came  in  the  stage  of  transition 
from  beast  to  man ;  and  showed  how  it  might  be  possible  for  the  Logos  to  limit 
himself  to  such  forms  and  the  need  for  such  limitation.  Then,  passing 
rapidly  over  the  first  five  human  Incarnations,  each  with  his  great  lesson  to 
teach  infant  humanity,  she,  in  the  last  lecture,  deals  at  length  with  that  great, 
that  marvellous  Avat&ra,  the  Lord,  Sri  Krishna.  How  nobly  all  his  words  and 
actions  stand  out  when  explained  by  one  who  can  catch  the  inner  meaning 
and  purport  of  them !  and  how  unjust  seem  all  the  criticisms  so  freely 
passed  upon  Him  by  those  who  cannot  perceive  the  divine  purpose  behind 
each  act !  Then  the  purpose  of  His  coming,  to  prepare  for  the  spiritualisa- 
tion  of  the  world,  is  shown  and  the  method  by  which  it  was  to  be  brought 
about  explained.  One  may  perhaps  say  that  Mrs.  Besant  has  given  us,  in 
these  lectures,  the  most  valuable  of  all  her  books,  and  yet,  had  we  not 
had  those  she  has  written  before,  could  we  have  understood  in  the  least 
this  wonderful  and  holy  subject  P 

N.  E.  W* 

THE  STREAM  OF  SPIEITUAL  TEACHING,* 
We  are  glad  to  welcome,  in  book  form,  these  interesting  essays  by  Mrs* 
Cooper- Oakley  which  appeared  originally  in  the   Tlieosophical  Review,    The 
author  has  been  indefatigable  in  her  search  through  books  and  mannscrlpts 

*  *' Traces  of  a  Hidden  Tradition  in  Masonry  and  Mediccval  Mysticism,"  by 
Mrs.  Cooper-Oakley.  London  >  Theosophical  PublishiDg  Society,  1900.  Prici* 
Kfl.  212. 
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in  many  langaages,  for  each  trace  of  history  or  tradition  which  wonld  show 
that  there  has  heen  a  constant  stream  of  spiritnal  teaching  reaching  from  the 
misty  past  down  to  oar  own  time.  Tiie  subject  is  vast  and  there  are  the  re* 
cords  of  many  centuries  to  examine,  so  that  one  finds  in  this  book  merely  a 
few  out  of  the  many  links  in  the  chain. 

We  students  of  Theosophy  have  often  been  told  that  our  Society  is  only 
the  latest  body  through  which  the  "  Guardians  of  the  World"  are  trying  to 
help  mankind,  and  through  which  spiritual  beaching  is  given.  When  one  reads 
records  such  as  these,  one  dimly  realizes  the  posnibility  that  there  may  have 
been  other  movements  equal  to  our  own  in  value.  Societies  are  destroyed 
when  there  is  need  of  change;  when  the  especial  ideas  which  they  were  to 
inculcate  are  no  longer  of  paramount  importance ;  when  further  truths  must 
be  taught  or  when  the  members  begin  to  care'  more  for  ceremony  than  for 
the  meaning  hidden  under  the  symbols.  Change  and  progress  are  the  laws  of 
the  universe  and  are  operative  in  societies  as  well  as  in  animate  forms,  yet 
each  society  has  had  its  place  in  preserving  the  ancient  truths  and  in  raising 
individuals  from  the  mire  of  materialism  and  sensuality. 

In  the  early  childhood  of  humanity,  nay,  far  on  into  manhood,  ceremonies 
and  symbols  are  valuable  aids  in  religious  effort.  So  we  find  in  the  ancient 
Indian  teachings,  and  in  all  societies — religious  or  philosophical — in  all  ages, 
that  certain  acts  mast  be  performed  and  words  must  be  repeated,  with  the 
purpose  of  arousing  the  higher  nature.  Bat  this  is  the  building  of  form, 
and  "the  building  of  form— even  religions  form — is  materializing  in  its  tend- 
ency.'* So  when  a  form  is  outgrown,  when  it  becomes  rigid  and  cramps 
the  life  within,  it  is  broken  up  and  all  that  was  of  use  in  it  is  handed  on 
to  its  successor. 

Yery  interesting  is  the  history  of  the  masonic  movement  with  all  its 
transformations,  many  of  these  necessary  because  of  the  persecutions  of  the 
charch.  It  is  certain  that  the  movement  had  spread  all  over  Europe,  and 
even  to  Africa.  The  standard  of  morality  was  high  and  the  secret  teachings 
were,  in  many  instances,  identical  with  our  own  theories.  In  the  3rd  essay 
the  Order  of  Knights  of  the  Temple,  that  body  of  mystics  whose  teachings 
and  ideals  were  so  beautiful,  is  discussed.  One  historian  of  the  Order  speaks 
of  a  definite  connection  between  the  Templars  and  the  Essenes,  of  whose 
community  the  man  Jesus  is  said  to  have  been  a  member^  The  following 
chapter  is  devoted  to  the  Troubadours,  a  body  of  singers,  who,  under  the 
form  of  supposedly  imaginative  poetry,  sang  the  eternal  truths  in  many 
countries  for  those  who  were  able  to  understand  the  mystic  symbolism,  and 
who  thus  kept  up  communication  between  the  students,  scattered  by  perse- 
cutions. The  closing  chapter  presents  the  story  of  the  Holy  Grail  with  its 
hidden  meaning  and  with  all  historical  data  to  be  obtained.  We  think  the 
student  must  find  this  little  book  of  great  value,  both  to  himself  and  in  con- 
vincing others  of  the  thoughtful  care  which  has  always  been  shown  in  placing 
such  spiritual  teachings  within  the  reach  of  man,  as  were  fitted  for  his  stage 
of  evolution. 

N.  E.  W, 
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THE  &Rr-BHASflYA  OF  RAMiVNUJACHABYA, 
Tbanslated  into  English,  by  M.  Ranga'cha'rta,  ar.A., 

AND 

M.  B.  Vaiiadar.\'ja  Aiyanga'b,  b.a.,  b.l.,  Vol.  I.  * 
The  S'li-Bbashya,  the  Holy  Exposition,  is  one  of  the  most  anthoritativc 
Sanskrit  commentaries  extant  on  the  Brahma-sAtra  which  expounds  in  a 
terse,  succinct  and  argumentative  form  the  fundamental  truths  of  the  Vedic 
Religion  in  its  highest  aspect.  The  whole  teaching  of  the  Yedic  Religion  ia 
thoroughly  discussed  in  the  commentaries  on  that  vast  body  of  sutras 
(aphorisms)  which  is  known  by  the  name  of  Mim&msa-Darsana,  a  system  of 
philosophy  and  religion  based  entirely  on  the  teachings  of  the  Yeda,  the  most 
ancient  sacred  scriptures  of  the  Indo- Aryans.  This  system  is  divided  into 
two  great  sections:  (1)  the  Purva-mim^ms^  of  Jaimini,  dealing  with  the 
details  of  the  ritualistic  portion  of  the  Yedic  teaching  and  hence  called  also 
Karma-miraams^,  and  (2)  the  Uttara-mim^msd  of  Badar&yana^  treating  of  the 
nature  of  the  son],  the  nniverse,  and  God  and  hence  called  Brahma-mimamsH* 
This  latter  is  popularly  called  the  Yedanta-sutras,  because  it  is  mainly  con- 
cerned with  the  teachings  of  the  Upanishads,  the  Yedantas,  the  final  word  of 
the  Yeda  or  Wisdom -Religion.  The  Upanishads — as  the  etymology  of  the 
word  shows— are  calculated  to  impart  that  kind  of  knowledge  which,  by  way 
of  eradicating  the  popular  mistaken  notions  as  to  the  nature  of  God,  the  soul, 
and  the  universe,  leads  ultimately  to  the  soul's  union  with  the  Supreme, 
The  ^Ariraka^mim&msa  is  another  name  by  whioh  the  work  is  known, 
because  it  is  an  enquiry  into  the  nature  of  the  individual  embodied  soul,  whose 
realisation  is  a  means  to  the  realisation  of'  the  Supreme  who  is  the  source  of 
all  being. 

Such  is  the  general  scope  of  the  Brahma-sdtras,  one  of  the  most  tersely 
written  works,  and  therefore,  it  naturally  lends  itself  to  different  inter- 
pretations varying  with  different  standpoints.  Oat  of  the  many  teachers  who 
have  commented  upon  the  work,  each  from  his  own  standpoint,  and  whose 
commentaries  are  still  extant,  may  be  mentioned,  as  most  familiar  to  onr 
readers,  the  names  of  Sfankarucharya,  .Ramilnnjiichftrya,  S^rikantha-^iva- 
charya,  Madhvachftrya,  and  Yallabbiicharya,  who  are  all  leaders,  if  not  also  the 
founders,  of  the  systems  popularly  known  as  the  Advaita,  Yaishnava, 
Yisishtadvaita,  ^aiva-YisishtAdvaita,  Dvaita,  and  ^oddhMvaita  Schools  of 
the  Yed&nta,  respectively.  Their  views  as  to  the  mutual  relation  of  God,  the 
soul  and  the  universe,  vary  very  widely  from  one  another,  ranging  from  the 
absolute  non -duality  of  che  Advaita  School  of  8'ankar&chd,rya  to  the  most 
pronounced  and  thorough -going  dualism  of  the  Dvaita  School  of  Madhva- 
charya.  It  is  indeed  very  hard,  nay  impossible,  to  make  out,  so  as  to 
convince  all,  that  the  truth  lies  on  any  one  side  only.  But  wherever  in  fact 
the  absolute  truth  may  be  found,  these  several  interpretations  are  all  valu- 
able as  so  many  attempts  at  systematising  the  scattered  truths  of  the  Yedic 
Religion,  smoothing  away  as  best  they  can  all  its  rugged  paths  and  explaining 
all  its  apparent  incongruities  and  self-contradictions,  and  thus  enabling 
whole  classes  of  persons  with  distinctive  intellectual  and  moral  temperaments 
to  hold  to  a  religion  which  sets  up  the  highest  goal  of  human  aspiration  and 
points  out  the  least  thorny  and  yet  the  most  certain  path  by  which  to  reach 
that  goal. 

•  The  Brahmavadin  Press,  TriplioaDe,  Madras,  Bs*  6. 
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It  has  been  a  common  complaint,  voiced  by  the  press  and  individual 
scholars,  iii  India  rs  well  as  in  Europe,  that  while  £raDkar&ch&rya's  School  of 
the  Ved&nta  has  been  before  the  English-reading  public  in  one  form  or 
another  for  a  generation  or  two,  not  even  the  most  important  works  of 
the  other  schools  have  been  translated  into  English.  It  was  the  Arya  Bcda 
Bodhini  (if  we  mistake  not)  that  complained — and,  we  think,  rightly — that 
even  a  follower  of  Rara^nujacbarya's  school  of  the  Vedfinta  devoted  his  first 
attempts  to  the  propagation  of  ^ankarichS.r}a'8  system  for  which  so  much 
had  been  already  done*  Very  recently,  in  a  letter  published  in  (»ne 
of  the  Madras  papers,  Prof.  Cowell,  one  of  the  leading  Earoppan 
Sanskrit  Scholars,  has  declared  that  too  much  attention  has  been  paid 
to  ^ankai'&cbiLrya's  system  of  tho  Yeddnta  to  the  exclusion  of  other 
systems.  The  complaint  is  no  doubt  founded  on  fact;  for,  Sfankar&ch&rya's 
most  genuine  works,  namely,  his  commentaries  on  the  Brahma-Siitras,  on 
most  of  the  Upanishads,  and  on  the  Gita,  have  all  been  translated  into 
English  by  Indian  and  Enropean  Scholars,  whereas  the  works  belonging  to 
other  schools  of  the  Yedanta  which  have  considerable  followings  in  India 
have  been  sealed  books  to  all  English  readers,  except  it  be  to  the  most  erudite 
Sanskrit  scholars  among  them.  Lately  there  has  taken  place  a  very  happy 
change  for  the  better.  The  Siddhdnta-Deepiled  or  The  Light  of  Truth  has 
been  giving  in  its  columns,  an  English  translation  of  ^rtkantha-Siv&charya's 
commentary  on  the  Brahma-Sdtra,  prepared  by  Mr.  A.  Mahd.deva  Sastri  of 
Mysore,  which  has  reached  the  third  pada  of  the  third  adhyaya;  and  the 
latest  issue  of  the  Theoaophist  has  announced  the  preparation  of  an  English 
translation  of  Madhvacharya's  commentary  on  the  same  work.  It  is  not 
quite  two  years  since  Mr.  Govindacharya,  F.  T.  S.,  of  Mysore,  brought  out  for 
the  first  limp,  at  great  expense  and  with  much  labour,  an  English  translation 
of  Eaminuj&charya's  commentary — a  most  important  work  of  hie, — on  the 
Bhagavadgit4,  the  Aryan  Scriptural  work  on  which  his  doctrine  of  Bhakti, 
(devotion  of  love  to  a  personal  God}  mainly  rests.  For  the  philosophy,  how- 
ever, of  his  system  as  a  whole,  we  should  look  only  to  the  Sri-Bh&shya,  his 
most  elaborate  commentary  on  the  Brahma-siktra.  It  is  really  a  matter  for 
congratulation  that,  following  so  close  upon  the  publication  of  an  English 
translation  of  the  commentary  on  the  G!ta,  should  come  an  English  transla- 
tion of  the  Sri-Bhashya,  a  more  laborious  and  costly  undertaking,  presuppos- 
ing, on  the  part  of  the  translator,  even  a  more  thorough  insight  into  the  differ- 
ent systems  of  Indian  philosophy. 

It  is  also  fortunate  that  this  mighty  task  has  been  undertaken  and 
partially  fulfilled  by  Prof.  Eang&charya,  of  the  Madras  Educational  Depart- 
ment,— a  name  which  needs  no  introduction  from  us  to  the  people  of  the  Mad- 
ras Presidency  and  the  adjoiniuc:  provinces  where  he  is  known  as  a  thought- 
ful writer  and  an  eloquent  speaker  on  many  a  literary,  historical  and  religi- 
ous  subject.  His  <*ollaborateur,  Mr.  M.  B.  Yaradaraja  Aiyancar,  is  an  Advo- 
cate of  the  Mysore  bar,  taking  a  deep  interest  in  the  study  of  Sanskrit  liter- 
ature. The  ponderous  volume  before  us,  written  in  good  English,  bears  ample 
testimony  to  the  learning,  care,  and  study  the  translators  have  brought  to 
'  bear  upon  the  3elf-imposed  task.  It  is  the  first  of  the  three  volumes  in  which 
the  translators  intend  to  bring  out  the  translation  of  the  S'ri-Bbashya,  and 
closes  with  the  end  of  rh-  Irst  pada  of  the  first  adbyaya.  As  the  translators 
say  in  the  preface,  "  the  discussion  of  tlic  various  Vedintic  problems  dealt 
■with  in  this  volume  is  so  fall  and  so  well  expressive  of  the  fundamental  con- 
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olnsions  mnbodted  in  Oie  B'vi.Bh&sbya,  Uut  it  gifes  ihe  YokamB  »  chmnustaris. 
tie  eoaptetasesB  in  spite  of  its  being  otily  a  ptrt  of  ibe  wboie  book." 

To  enter  a  little  more  into  the  details  of  the  content*.  Iti  the  first  pbee 
S^kttkarflcMrya's  Adraita  doctrine  of  tbe  Yed&nta  i«  tersely  set  forth  ia  some 
of  its  details  and  refuted  at  great  length.  His  theory  that  the  aniTerae 
proceeds  from  Consciousness  owing  to  avidyft  (nescience)  or  non«per6epti6n  o! 
the  true  nature  of  the  Absolute  Consciousness  has  been  orifcioised  from  seven 
points  of  view.  It  has  been  argued  tljat  avidvA,  such  as  is  spoken  of  by  tbe 
Advaltins,  is  inconceivable  in  itself;  that  there  is  no  valid  proof  of  the  exist* 
euce  of  duch  avidya;  that  it  cannot  inhere  in  tbe  Absolute  Consoiousness ; 
that  it  cannot  veil  consciousness ;  tbat  sucli  avidjA.  is  not  a  thing  which 
is  neither  real,  nor  unreal,  nor  both  real  and  unreal ;  that  snob  avidya 
is  not  a  thiug  which  can  be  removed  by  the  knowledge  of  Brahman ;  and 
that,  even  If  such  avidyji  should  exist,  more  knowledge  cannot  remove  it. 
Further,  as  against' S^ankar&cbArya's  system,  RA,mAnnj^h4rya  ba8 established 
that  the  universe  is  real  ;  that  the  individual  souls  are  many  and  dtaiinot 
from  one  another  and  from  the  Supreme  Being ;  that  the  attributes  speken  of 
in  the  Upanisbads  in  connection  with  Brahman  are  real ;  that  salvation  is 
attainaMe  only  through  Bhakti  or  Devotion  in  Lore  to  the  Hupreme  Lord 
conceived  to  be  quite  a  distinct  being  from  the  devotee  ;  and,  lastly,  that 
the  non-duality,  so  often  referred  to  in  the  scriptures,  applioH  to  Brahman 
who  is  immanent  in  the  whole  universe  of  matter  and  sentient  souls,  these 
last  being  as  real  as  Himself  and  held  in  complete  subordination  to  Htm, 
forming  His  body  as  it  were. 

Another  point  has  been  diRcussed  at  great  length  in  the  volume.  ITie 
Mim&msakas  of  the  Hituslistio  School  maintain  that  the  Vedas  are  intended 
to  teach  what  a  man  has  to  do  ;  to  toach  acts,  the  rites  and  the  sacriBccs  by 
which  he  may  attain  various  ends  ranging  from  the  goods  of  this  world  op  to 
the  highest  good  of  salvation  ;  that  the  Yedas  are  not  meant  to  impart  a 
knowledge  of  what  things  are  in  themselves,  having  nothing  to  do  with  an 
act  enjoined;  tbat,  in  short,  instruction  a.s  to  what  Brahman  is  in  Himself 
does  not  fall  within  the  province  of  the  Vedic  teaching.  This  position  of  the 
Mim&mBakfts  has  been  overthrown  in  much  the  same  way  as  f^ankarachaiya 
and  othera  have  done.  By  way  of  clearing  the  ground,  all  the  Vedanta 
l^cbools  have  had  to  establish,  as  against  the  Mimamsaka,  that  the  Vedai 
teach  the  nature  of  Brahman  in  Himself  as  well  as  what  man  has  to  do  to 
attain  some  specific  ends  in  this  world  or  in  the  future. 

AmoDg  other  important  topics  treated  in  the  volume  may  be  noted  (1) 
the  refutation  of  the  doctrine  of  the  atheistic  xUimamsakas  that  works 
theaiselves  oan  yield  their  fruits,  without  the  intervention  of  God,  an 
Intelligent  Dispenser  of  the  fruits  of  actions  l^eing  a  gratuitous  assumpiiou; 
(9)  the  overthrow  of  the  Naiyayika's  attempt  to  establish  the  existence  of 
God  by  mere  inference  (anumdna)  unaided  by  Revelation  (Sruti);  and  iS)  the 
refutation  of  the  S&nkbya  doctrine  that  Pnidhann,  the  insentient  Boot  of 
Matter, can  of  itself  evolve  into  the  whole  universe  while  Furusba  or  Spirit 
is  a  mere  looker-on,  80  thf»t  Pradhana,  not  Brahman,  is  the  material  cause 
of  the  universe.  i 

The  original  Sanskrit  SiUras  are  given  in  the  volume  under  review  in  Uie 
Roman  type,  each  Sutra  being  followed  by  a  clear  English  rendering,  with 
all  omiasions  in  the  original  supplied.  The  translation  of  the  Bh&sbya  is 
literal  and  mostly  clear.    We  are  only  afraid  that  the  close  literalness  of  the 
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^nuiBlatioiB  lias  Mt  the  meaning  of  some  of  the  passages  aomewhafb  obeonre, 
especially  in  those  aeetions  which  deal  with  coDtroversial  topics  One  might 
wish  thftt»  Id  rendering  some  o£  the  passages  which  trbat  of  the  N»i7c^}rika» 
the  Mim&nMaka  and  the  Advaitin's  pasitions^of  a  highly  tedinical  nature,  the 
translators  had  added  snch  notes  of  their  own  or  extracts  from  theSfratapra- 
kasikft,  (a  gloss  on  the  ^ri^Bbasfaya),  as  may  throw  more  light  on  the  points 
which  cannot  be  made  dear  by  a  close  literal  translation.  It  may  be  that  all 
soeh  attempts  at  elucidation  may  but  confuse  thd  dilettante  reader.  An 
earnest  student,  however^  who  may  like  to  follow  the  Bliashya»  will  cMtainlj 
stand  in  need  of  farther  elucidation  on  such  abstruse  discuseions* 

The  tt^n?^lator3  have  prefixed  to  the  volume  an  analytical  outline  of  itd 
contents  which  will  surely  be  of  great  help  to  a  student  who  may  wish  to 
refresh  his  memory  after  once  studying  the  vo>lume.  In  its  place  or  in 
addition  to  it*  we  would  recommend  marginal  noted,  or  a  table  of  contents 
such  as  may  be  found  preRxed  to  Bain's  works  on  mcut&l  and  moral  dciencd 
which  may  better  catch  the  student's  eye  and  enable  him  to  knoW  at  sight 
the  main  heads  under  i^hich  the  subject-matter  is  treated  in  the  voltime  ad 
well  as  its  details. 

On  carefultly  comparing  with  the  original  some  pai*a'graphd  in  the  Eng- 
lish rendering,  we  have  found  that  here  and  there  some  passages  or  portions 
of  passages  have  been  misconstrued  and  admit  of  improvement  in  rendering, 
as  for  instance  p.  4,  II.  1-^2 ;  p.  34.,  11.  1—13  ;  pp.  243—2*5;  p.  256, 11. 1*^;  p. 
266, 1.  8  and  the  lasfc  five  lines;  p.  267, 11.  1—7  ;  p.  268,  11.  2—6 ,•  p.  269,  ksfc 
two  lines ;  p.  273, 11.  IQ — 20.  Faults  such  as  these  are  perhaps  inevitable  in 
rendering  a  difficult  work  like  SVt-Bh&shya,  however  careful  the  translators 
may  be.  But  we  cannot  help  observing  that  absolute  freedom  from  eiich 
defects  will  go  far  to  clear  the  reader's  path  which  is  beset  with  so  many 
difficulties.  The  translation  is,  on  the  whole,  a  meritorious  performance,  for 
which  the  thanks  of  all  students  of  religion  and  philosophy  are  due  to  the 
authors  and  the  publisher. 

The  perfect  uniform  system  of  transliteration  of  Sanskrit  words  occurring 
in  the  work  forms  a  very  satisfactory  feature  of  the  volume ;  while  the  style 
of  printing  tod  the  general  get-up  reflect  gi*eat  credit  upou  the  self-sacrifi- 
cing and  ehergetie  publisher,  Mr.  Alasinga  Perumal,  b.a.,  of  the  Brahmavd^ 
clt)i  Press,  who,  with  his  limited  resources,  has  been  able  to  issue  such  an 
attradtivd  Tolunfe  at  a  comparatively  low  price.  The  undertaking  deserves 
all  success  and  we  anxiously  await  the  publication  of  the  remaining  volumes 
oC  the  work  so  useful  to  students  of  religion  and  philosophy. 

A.  M.  S. 


"THE  TAmiRlYA  UPANISHAD  WITH  COMMENTARIES."* 

By  a.  MAHikDEVA   SaSTRI,   B.A. 

The  above  is  perhaps  one  of  the  most  valuable  contributions  to  the 
literature  of  the  Upanishads.  The  first  2  of  the  4  parts  are  before  us ;  Part  I 
is  *  an  introduction  to  the  study  of  the  Upanishads,'  by  that  famous  scholar, 
Yidyaranya  Swamin.  It  is  an  exhaustive  treatise  on  (1)  the  specific  theme 
of  the  Upanishad ;  (2)  the  end  in  view  ;  (3)  as  related  to  the  other  patts  of  the 
Veda,  and,  (4)  those  for  whom  its  teachings  are  intended.    The  theme  of  this 

*  Price,  Part  I,  Introduction^  As*  6;  Part  iX,  Upanishad  with  Com.,  Ke«  l-S* 
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science  of  the  Upanishad  is  the  Advaita,  the  non-duality  ot  self,  which  oannot 
be  known  by  immediate  perception,  subjective  or  objective,  or  enipirical 
inference  or  by  revelution.  The  immediate  end  in  view  is  the  attainment  of 
the  clear  knowledge  of  the  real  nature  of  the  Self  as  one  with  the  secondless 
Brahman.  The  first  in  the  series  of  results  is  the  manifestation  of  Self  us 
one  with  Parabrahroan,  who  is  the  All.  Then  the  looseninG:  of  the  tie  of 
the  avidya  and  then  of  the  tie  of  the  heart ;  then  the  cessation  of  all  doubts ; 
then  the  extinction  of  Karma ;  then  the  abandonment  of  joy  and  p^ief ;  then 
the  extinction  of  desire ;  then  playing  with  the  self  exclusively ;  then  the 
sole  occupation  of  rejoicing  in  the  self ;  then  the  sense  of  having  done  all 
that  one  has  to  do ;  then  the  state  of  perfect  Bliss.  The  relation  of  the 
theosophical  section  of  the  Yeda  to  the  ritualistic  section  is  that  of  end  and 
means,  either  by  way  of  purifying  the  Manas  or  creating  a  taste  for  know- 
ledge. The  end  of  the  Upauishads  being  to  in^part  knowledge,  they  are  there- 
fore intended  for  him  who  knoivs,  not  for  him  who  does.  The  above  points  are 
treated  of  here  with  great  lucidity  of  argument  and  closeness  of  logic  and 
leave  nothing  to  be  desired  in  the  way  of  an  exhaustive  discussion  of  the 
subject. 

Part  II  is  the  Upanishad  itself  with  the  Commentary  of  Sankarach4r- 
ya,  the  Yartika  of  his  pupil  Suresvaracharya,  the  Bhashya  of  Sayana  and 
the  Tika  of  Anandagiri*  Under  the  various  headings  of  philosophy,  of 
contemplation,  the  question  of  what  to  contemplate,  the  Yyahritis  as  a  sym- 
bol of  the  Universe  or  the  Brahman  formed  of  thought  and  other  attributes, 
the  contemplation  of  Pranava,  and  whether  the  highest  good  results  from 
good  works  or  knowledge,  the  most  important  points  of  the  Yedanta  and  the 
most   knotty  ones  are  dealt  with  and  successfully  solved. 

The  translation  is  faultlessly  accurate  and  very  happy  in  expression. 
The  general  get-up  of  the  books  is  very  neat  and  attractive  and  leaves 
nothing  to  be  desired. 

C.  R.  S. 


TWO  BOOKS  ON  PSYCHIC  DEYELOPMEJNT. 

"  Easy  LesBODs  in  Psyohometry,  Clairvoyance  and  Inspiration/ \  by  J.C.F.(Tram- 
bine.    Paper  cover,  price,  $  60. 

**  Clairvoyance  "  by  J.CF.  Grumbine,  Syracuse  N.  Y.,  2ud.  Edition.  Cloth,  price 
§3-00, 

These  two  small  books  belong  to  that  class  of  writing  which  lands  the 
development  of  clairvoyant  capacities  and  which  gives  rules  whereby  any 
aspirant  to  the  possession  of  these  usually  unprofitable  facaltiesy  is  snre 
to  attain  the  desired  end.  In  the  first  book  we  find  simple  teachings  and 
lessons.  The  author,  although  he  has  read  some  Theosophical  books,  speaks 
of  man  as  a  duality.  His  rontt^rial  portion  consists  of  the  physical  body  and 
that  which  we  call  the  etheric  body.  All  beyond  thut  is  spirit.  So,  to  him 
the  development  of  faculties  dealing  with  the  astral  senses  seems  the 
grasping  of  spiritual  or  divine  qualities.  Psyohometry  is  defined  as  "the 
science  of  feeling,"  and  its  object  "  is  primarily  to  substitute,  so  far  as  it  is 
possible  and  feasible,  the  intuition  for  feeling  and  reason,  or  guided  by 
reason  to  allow  intuition  to  penetrate  the  divine  effluence  or  aura  of  life 
and  thus  to  avoid  the  law  and  limitations  of  matter  and  reap  the  benefits  of 
Divinity.    Its  researches  are  in  and  through  the  sphere  of  intuition.*   The 
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sfcadent  is  advised  to  "let  the  world  babble."  The  light  which  he  is 
seekinj;  '*  is  unqaeuchabie,  the  truth  indestructible  and  the  spirit 
must  cycle  on  to  Nirvana.'*  *'  Clairvoyance  is  the  inalienable  endow- 
ment, like  instinct  or  any  mental  faculty,  of  spirit.'*  When  the  student  has 
"succeeded  in  mastering  the  System  of  Philosophy  concerning  Psychometry 
and  Clairvoyance,  that  of  Inspirittion  follows."  It  will  be  a  new  idea  to 
stndents  of  theosophy  that  one  may  take  lessons  in  intuition  and  imyirati(»i 
as  one  takes  lessons  in  spelling  or  arithmetic,  with  perhaps  even  more  cer- 
tainty of  ultimately  becoming  a  seer,  than  one  has  of  b^ing  a  scholar.  The 
student  is  cautioned  to  see  "  that  conditions  are  prepared  whereby  the  intui- 
tion may  perceive  and  spiritual  consciousness  receive  divine  direction.  Keep 
the  mind  moist  with  spirit.  Then  all  doubtful  problems  will  be  solved." 
The  author  says  truly  that  *'  it  is  by  means  of  this  power  which  we  desig- 
nate prescience  or  intuition  that  man  realizes  his  spiritual  nature  and  eter- 
nalitj." 

In  the  publisher  s  note  to  "  Clairvoyance  "  we  find  the  following  modest 
statement :  "The  author  is  a  seer  ;  and  while  the  philosophy  herein  declared 
and  taught  will  satisfy  the  needs  of  those  who  recognize  spirit,  the  spiritual 
nature  and  life  of  the  world,  its  merits  will  and  must  stand  the  test  of  the 
invisible  yet  omnipotent  spirit  which  shapes  civilization  and  evolves  con- 
sciousness." The  definition  of  clairvoyance,  as  given  in  the  *'  Easy  Lessons," 
is  amplified  and  we  learn  that  the  nature  of  clairvoyance  is  *'  the  law  of 
consciousness  thnt  makes  clairvoyance  the  source  or  means  of  acquiring 
truth.'*  Human  nature  is  a  possession  and  is  the  stage  of  evolution  imme- 
diately preceding  the  development  of  the  clairvoyant  faculty.  In  the 
chapter  entitled  **  Spirit  limited  in  Matter  "  we  are  told  that  **  for  every 
spirit  there  is  so  much  matter,  and  this  matter  is  its  property,  and  belongs  to 
it  forever.'*  The  body  **  is  a  photograph  of  a  more  interior  and  divine  nega- 
tive or  image  of  soul;  negative,  because  and  when  spiritualized,  postive  be- 
cause and  when  materialized."  There  are  some  germs  of  truth  in  these  books 
but  they  are  so  hidden  in  ambiguous  phraseology  that  they  are  hard  to  find. 
The  books  will  scarcely  repay  perusal  when  one  may  consult,  instead,  such  a 
masterly  work  on  **  Clairvoyance  "  as  that  by  Mr.  Leadbeater.  The  prices  of 
the  books  are  exorbitant — *'  Clairvoyance  "  is  worth,  as  books  are  priced, 
50  cents  instead  of  the  amount  named. 

N.  E.W. 


IDEAL  GODS  AND  OTHER  ESSAYS  AND  POEMS, 

By  Wm.  Sharpe,    M.D.* 

The  main  poem  in  this  book,  namely,  *'  Humanity  and  the  Man,"  was 

issued  a  year  or  two  ago,  but  appears    in  this  volume  revised.    The  author 

-says  his  various  poemis  **  will   be  found  to  supplement  each  other  in  many 

partionlars,  and  may  therefore  be  looked  upon  each  as  a  part  of  one  poem  on 

human  life  and  evolution,  both  physical  and  spiritual,  which  might  aptly  be 

named,  *  The  Ascent  of  Man  through  the  Worship  of  Ideals.*  *'    Dr.  Sharpens 

other  poems,  "  The  Fall  of    Lucifer,"  and    "  The  Dual  Image,"   have  been 

previously   published  in  pamphlet  form.    There    is  much  to  commend  in 

these  works,  some    portions  of  which  are  above  the  average    of  poetic 

writings*  but  the  book  abounds  in  mistakes  (due  to  careless  proof-reading) 

vrhich  mar  the  general  effect. 

*  H.  A*  Copley,  Camuog  Town,  London^  E. 
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MAGAZINES. 

The  opening  essay  in  The  Theosophical  Bevietv  for  May  is  ori  "  The  Iderfl 
Philosophy  of  Leibnitz,*'  It  is  written  by  Professor  E.  M.  Cbesley,  and  is  h 
valuable  contribution.  The  first  portion  of  "  The  Story  of  Lil^**  by  a  flindn 
Student,  promises  the  opening  up  of  some  rich  veins  of  esoteric  lore.  Miss 
Hardcastle  writ«»s  on  "  The  Psychology  and  Philosophy  of  the  Christian 
Mystic,  Rosmini."  "  ApoUonius  among  the  Gymnosophists  and  with  th^  Em- 
perors," is  discussed  by  Mr.  Mead  with  his  usual  classical  grace  of  diction. 
Dr.  A.  A.  Wells  treats  "  Theism  and  Pantheism  *'  mainly  from  the  Western 
standpoint,  and  not  exhaustively,  for  he  proposes  to  throw  some  additional 
light  upon  tho  theme,  in  the  next  issue.  **  What  is  Theosophy  P  '*  is  a  trans- 
lation from  the  French,  relating  to  a  highly  interesting  conversation  held 
with  a  mysterious  visitor,  who,  after  elucidating  the  fundamental  troths  of 
Theosophy,  suddenly  vanishes.  "The  Value  of  Devotion,"  by  Mrs.  Besatafe, 
needs  no  recommendation  to  the  reader,  and  Mr.  Leadbeater^s  first  iDBtalnvent 
of  "  Some  Misconceptions  about  Death  '*  will  richly  repay  perusal. 

The  original  articles  in  TlieoaopUy  in  AustraUisia  are, "  Does  Justice 
Harbour  All  ?  "  by  W.  G.  John,  and  "  Children  and  Theosophy.'^  by  K.  B. 
"  Faith,  Doubt  and  Certitude,"  is  the  opening  portion  of  one  of  Dr.  Pftscars 
articles,  as  translated  from  Xe  Lotus  Bleu. 

The  Theosophic  Gleaner  opens  with  the  notes  taken  by  Mr.  B.  K.  Mariker 
of  Mrs.  Besant's  lecture  delivered  in  Bombay  on  6th  April  last-  Tfif6  is 
followed  by  "  A  Zoroastrian  Prayer" — a  lecture  which  was  delivered  before 
the  Bombay  Branch  T.S. — and  other  articles  of  interest. 

The  Arya  Bala  Bodhini  also  republishes,  from  TJie  Gleaner^  the  lecture 
given  by  Mrs.  Besant  in  Bombay,  gives  an  extended  account  of  the  White 
Lotus  Day  proceedings  at  Adyar,  and  has,  among  other  matters,  a  few  words 
about  **  Yaishnavism." 

Bevue  Theowphiqtie.  The  April  number  contains  a  translation  of  Mrs. 
Besant's  helpful  lecture,  "  The  Law  of  Sacrifice  "  and  the  continuation  ot 
Mr.  Leadbeater's  '*Our  Relation  to  Children."  Dr.  Pascal  has  an  interesting 
essay  upon  "  Ancient  Sociology  of  Castes  and  Classes."  There  are  "  Questions 
and  Answers,"  a  few  paragraphs  on  "  Mysterious  Photography,"  **  Echoes  of 
Theosophic  Movement,*'  Reviews  and  an  instalment  of  the  "  Secret  Doctrine*" 

In  Theo9ophia,  for  April,  is  a  translation  of  an  article  of  H*  P*  B.'s  in 
the  Theoaophistf  entitled  "  Yoga  Philosophy."  The  translation  of  "  Esoteric 
Buddhism"  is  eoiltinaed,  as  ard  also  the  essays  on  '^Tao-Te  King  "and 
"  Confucius."  "  Letters  from  abroad."  •*  Golden  Thoughts,"  "  White  Lotus 
Day  Fund  "  and  notes  of  the  theosophical  movement  fill  the  remaining  pages. 

Teo9afi4t,  BfOme,  April.  In  this  number  the  af  tiele  by  the  editor,  Senor 
DiBcio  Calvari^  is  concluded  ;  there  nte  fnrthdr  portions  of  tho  translatiAns  of 
the  essays  by  Mrs.  Besant  and  Mr.  Leadbeaten  In  "  Notes  ol  the  Theosophic 
Movement  "  we  find  references  to  Mrs*  Besant's  visit  to  Borne  and  the  pro- 
gramme of  hci^  intended  Italian  tour,  in  which  she  is  to  visit  Florence^  Milan 
and  Venice.  There  is  a  paragraph  up^n  the  tour  of  the  President-Founder. 
Also  notes  of  Mr*  Cbatterji's  work  in  Florence. 

Sophia.-**  Etnotion,  Intellect  and  Spiritnality  *' ;  **  The  Astral  Beeoids  " ; 
"Appoloniusof  Tyana"s  ''Ancient  Peru,"  all  being  tvanslations f rotfa the 
English. 

We  beg  to  acknowledge  With  thanks  the  receipt  of  the  first  eight  num* 
bers  of  the  journal,  S'asira   3tnJtthamil  from  Pandit  Atlanta  Ch&iyar,  its 
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editor  And  pubUsber,  It  is  «b  roontbly  magazine  devoted  chiefly  to  the 
Yedio^  Mim&mad.  and  Nj&ja  systems  of  the  Hinda  Philosophy  and  printed 
in  Devanagari  characters — at  present  the  coniinoD  alphabet  to  all.  Pandit 
Anant^  OhlryAr  is  well-known  in  Sonthem  India  as  an  erudite  Sanskrit 
scholar  and  his  undertaking  to  conduct  the  journal  assures  its  future  pruspe- 
roDS  course.  The  numbers  one  to  eight  contain  *  Pnmshasukta  Bhashya/ 
'Gtt&rtha  Sangraha '  and  '  Satadashini '  of  Vedanta, '  Bh&ttarahasya  '  of  Mi- 
mamB&,  and  *  Pramnnyavllda*  of  Ny^ya.  and  the  joarnal  is  conducted  on 
the  line  of  the  Benares  College  Magazine,  Its  annual  subscription  is  Bs.  5-6-0. 
We  wish  the  journal  sncoess,  and  hope,  considering  the  lowness  of  its  subscrip- 
tion price  that  it  will  be  amply  supported  by  the  public. 

We  acknowledge  with  thanks  the  receipt  of  the  March,  April  and  May 
issues  of  Knowledge,  an  illustrated  magazine  of  Science,  Literature  and  Art, 
pabUsbed  in  London  and  founded  by  Kiohard  A.  Proctor.  The  latest 
aebioTHnents  and  experiments  in  science  are  here  noted  and  the  illustrations 
are  of  a  high  order.  Among  tbe  contents  of  the  April  nnmber  we  notice  the 
following,  which  may  serve  as  a  sample  of  the  regular  issues  :  "  The  Karkino- 
kosm,  or  World  of  Crustacea  ";  **  The  Photography  of  Clouds  *';  "  Astronomy 
without  a  Telescope  ";  ''Earthquake  Sounds";  '*  Is  the  Universe  Infinite''; 
"Tho  Constitution  of  the  San'*;  "  Across  the  Downs";  "  The  Mud^nest  build- 
ing  Birds  of  Australia*' ;  "  Notes  on  Comets  and  Meteors"  ;  "  The  face  of  the 
Sky  for  April,"  etc. 

Acknowledged  with  thanks.— T/^e  p^dZian,  Light,  Modem  Astrology ^ 
Jjotiis  Bluthen,  ]j  Initiation,  Immortality,  Mind^  The  Ideal  Review  (the  old 
title,  The  Metaphysical  Magazine,  was  a  good  one).  Notes  and  Queries,  The 
New  Century,  PhrenologicalJoumal,  Banner  of  Ligid,  Suggestive  Tlierapeutics, 
Vegetarian  Maga::inc,  Brdhmacluirin,  BraJimavddin,  The  Light  of  the  East, 
Lidian  Journal  of  Edu4ialion^  Prahuddha  BhArata,  Journal  of  ihp  Mahd- 
Bodhi  Society,  Th^  Lamp,  The  Temple  of  Health,  Bnys  of  Light,  Universal 
Brotlwrhood  Path,  The  Arena,  The  Tlieosnphic  Messe^iger,  The  Golden  Chain, 
The  Dndcn. 


CUTTINGS  AND  COMMENTS. 

'*  Thoughts,  like  the  pollen  of  flowers,  leave  one  brain  and  fasten  to  another." 

M.  Flournoy,  one  of  the  Professors  at  the  Univer- 
Memory  of   sity  of  Geneva,  has  published  a  book  entitled,   **  From 
previous        India  to  the  Planet  Mars  :  A  study  of  a  case  of  Som- 
Incamatio7is,    nambulism."    The  book   contains  420  pages  and  a 
great  number  of  illustrations,  among  which  are  sam- 
ple pages  of  writing  in  Sanskrit,  Arabic  and  Martian  (the  supposed 
language  of  the  inhabitants  of  Mars).  Referring  to  this  book,  the 
San  Francisco  Chronicle  has  the  following  despatch  : 

*•  Nkw  York,  March  10. — A  special  to  the  Sun  from  Paris  says  :  The 
greatest  interest  is  shown  here  in  A  book  by  M.  Fioumov,  professor  in  the 
facolty  of  sciences  of  the  (xeneva  University,  giving  the  history  of  some  re- 
markable observations.  The  case  is  Uie  apparent  reincarnation  of  a  woman 
aged  30.  She  is  of  irreproacharble  character  and  engaged  in  a  commercial 
lionse.  She  is  subject  to  fits  of  somnambulism  in  which  she  I'efers  to  three 
previous  existences — on  the  planet  Mariji,  in  India,  and  in  France  in  the  time 
of  Marie  Antoinette. 

"  Professor  Flournoy,  who  nt  first  suspected  trickery,  either  spontaneous 
or  instigated,  abindonefl  the  hyr)Othesis  when  the  woman,  in  telling  of  her  life 
on  Mars,  spoke  in  presumably  Martian   language,   using  clearly  articulated 
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sounds  »nd  forming  words  corresponding  with  dpfinite  ideas.  The  same 
woids  always  corresponded  to  t\fe  same  ideas*  She  also  writes  peculiar 
chamcters,  which  do  not  vary. 

*•  As  ref^rds  India,  she  speaks  and  writes  Sanskrit  and  Arabic,  showing 
a  thorough  knowledge  of  both.  Fionrnoy  verifi«^d,  by  means  of  old  histori- 
cal manuscripts  accessible  only  to  students  of  history,  the  truth  of  the  pheno- 
menal episodes  to  which  she  referred. 

**  No  stress  is  laid  on  the  Marie  Antoinette  period,  hs  opportunity  for 
trickery  is  too  evident.  As  regards  the  other  two,  Fiournoy  vouclies  for 
their  accuracy.  The  woman  remembers  nothing  when  she  awakes.  She 
never  had  an  opportunity,  in  this  life  at  least,  of  learning  Arabic  or  Sanskrit. 
Fiournoy  offers  no  conrlusions.  He  simply  narrates  occurrences,  bnt  does 
not  disguise  his  perplexity. 

**  Several  savants  are  investigating.  '* 

* 
*  * 

Some  ideas  concerning  the  twentieth    century 
The  are  simplified  by  the  New  York  Sun,  in  a  logical 

Twentieth        manner  as  follows  : 
Century, 

Questions  and  Answers. 

What  is  a  year  P 

Three  hundred  and  sixty-five  days. 

What  is  a  century  ? 

One  hundred  years. 

When  did  the  year  1  end  ? 

December  31  of  the  year  1. 

When  did  the  year  2  begin  ? 

January  1  of  the  year  2. 

When  did  th^  year  99  end  ? 

December  31  A.D.  99. 

Did  that  complete  the  century  ? 

No. 

When  was  the  century  completed  ? 

At  tire  close  of  the  year  following  99,  or  at  the  close  of  the  year  100. 

When  did  the  second  century  begin  ? 

January  1  of  the  year  1  of  the  second  century,  that  is  January  1,  AD. 
iOl. 

When  does  the  nineteenth  century  end  ? 

At  the  close  of  the  nineteen  hundredth  year,  or  at  the  close  of  1900. 

When  does  the  twentieth  century  begin  ? 

It  begins  on  day  No.  1  of  year  No.  1,  of  the  twentieth  hundred  years, 
that  is,  on  January  1,  A.D.  2000. 

We  must  still  see  one  more  Christmas  before  the  twentieth  century 
begins. 

#% 
The  Rev^  Father  Desmet,  SJ.,  writes  :— -*'  Make 
Remarkable     the    wound   bleed,   and  apply    *  pure  carbolic  acid 
Siiake-Bite      with  a  feather  or  a  piece  of  cloth.     I   have  seen  in 
Cure.  eight  days  three  cures  by  this  means.     All   the  other 

cases  treated  by  Rev.  Father  Deprius  have  been  a 
success.  Should  the  wound  not  bleed,  make  two  or  three  incisions 
above  the  wound,  and  apply  there  carbolic  acid.  This  simple  treat- 
ment will  save  thousands  of  lives." 


'if. 
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THERE  IS  NO  RELIGION  HIGHER  THAN  TRUTH. 
[Family  motto  of  the  Maharajahs  of  Benarett,] 

OLD  DIARY  LEAVES* 

Fourth  Sumes,  Chapter  IX. 

(Tear  1889). 

ON  the  evening  of  the  same  day  I  formed — well,  no,  I  can  hardly  say 
formed,  hnt  went  through  the  ceremony  of  forming  a  local  Branch 
T.  S.  with  HoDgwanji  officials  for  officers.  The  Branch  never  did  any 
practical  work  as  such  and,  for  common-sense  reasons  that  were 
explained  to  me,  I  was  not  dissatisfied.  When  discussing  the  question 
of  the  extension  of  T.  S.  work  to  Japan  with  some  of  the  most  en- 
lightened  statesmen  in  the  sects,  they  said  that  if  I  would  come  and  settle 
in  the  country,  they  would  make  as  many  Branches  and  give  me  as 
many  thousand  members  as  I  chose  ;  but  otherwise  it  would  be 
useless,  for  the  spirit  of  sectarianism  was  so  rife  that  they  conid 
never  consent  to  come  into  an  organisation  where,  of  necessity, 
some  must  be  officers  and  the  others  simple  members,  and  it  wonld 
be  an  even  chance  if  the  leaders  were  not  of  some  sect  antipathetic  to 
their  own.  Only  a  white  man,  a  foreigner  outside  all  their  sects 
and  social  groups,  could  carry  on  such  a  society  successfully  :  more- 
over, he  would  have  to  be  a  sincere  Buddhist  else  his  motives  would 
b^  open  to  misconstruction,  and  as  I  was  the  only  man  they  knew  who 
possessed  these  requirements,  they  made  roe  the  offer  in  question. 
The  knowledge  of  this  circumstance,  added  to  my  intimacy  with  the 
Sinhalese  and  Burmese  nations,  caused  me  to  see  that,  if  I  could  be  spared 
from  the  theosophical  movement  proper  and  were  free  to  occupy  myself 
exclusively  with  Buddhistic  interests,  I  could  very  soon  build  up  an  In- 
ternational Buddhistic  League  that  might  send  the  Dharma  like  a  tidal 
wave  around  the  world.  This  was  the  chief  motive  which  prompted  me 
t-o  offer  my  resignation  of  the  Presidency,  and  to  pass  it  over  to  H.P.B., 

*  Three  volnmefl,  in  series  of  thirty  chapters^  tracing  the  history  of  the 
Theoaophical  Societj  from  its  beginning  at  New  York,  have  appeared  in  the 
Theosophist,  and  the  first  yolnme  is  available  in  book  torni.  Price,  cloth,  Rr.  8-8.0 
or  pafir,  Rs,  2-8-0. 
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for  reasons  specified  in  my  Annual  Address  before  tbe  Fifteenth  Conven- 
tion of  the  T.S.  {Theo9ophi8t,  Yoh  XII).  Old  readers  will  be  able  to 
i*ecall  the  effect  of  this  offer  on  her.  She  found  that  she  had  crowded  me 
too  far,  and  that  if  she  let  me  go,  tomething  like  an  avalanche  of  official 
responsibility  would  come  tumbling  on  her  head  ;  so  she  wrote  and  cabled 
that  if  I  resigned  sbe  would  at  once  quit  the  Society.  Still,  this  would  not 
have  stopped  me  if  a  far  higher  personage  than  she  had  not  come  and 
told  me  that  the  Buddhist  scheme  must  be  postponed  and  that  I  must 
not  leave  the  post  confided  to  me.  The  Buddhist  League  is,  therefore,  a 
great  and  splendid  work  that  lies  in  the  closed  hand  of  the  future ;  for 
it  goes  without  saying  that  it  can  never  be  effected  by  any  existing 
organisation  known  as  a  Buddhistic  agency. 

On  the  5th  May  I  said  farewell  to  the  assembled  Chief  Priests  of 
all  the  sects,  advising  them  most  strongly  to  keep  up  the  Central  Com- 
mittee and  use  it  as  the  best  practical  instrument  in  cases  where  some- 
thing had  to  be  done  for  Buddhism  as  a  whole.  At  3  p.m.  I  lectured 
for  the  last  time  in  Kioto  before  H.E.  the  Governor,  the  Chief  Justice 
and  many  other  persons  of  influence,  military,  civil,  and  ecclesiastic.  On 
the  6th  I  left  for  Osaka  by  the  noon  train,  and  thence  took  steamer  for 
Okayama.  The  boat  was  small,  the  saloon  a  den  into  which  eleven  per- 
sons were  packed — ^like  an  overcrowded  sheepfold,  it  seemed  to  me.  And 
as  the  between  decks  was  built  for  a  smaller  race  than  ours,  I  had  to 
bend  nearly  double  to  walk  through «  We  landed  at  San  Banco  at  3  in 
the  morning  and  took  refuge  in  a  hotel  at  the  landing.  The  Governor 
of  Okayama,  Mr.  Chisoka,  kindly  sent  his  carriage  for  me  in  the  morn- 
ing and  was  very  polite  in  his  attentions  during  my  visit  to  the  place. 
I  was  put  up  at  the  Club,  in  a  splendid  garden  laid  out  in  the  unique 
Japanese  style,  Yvith  stone  and  wooden  bridges,  little  islets,  artificial 
mounds,  stone  lanterns,  dwarfed  and  quaintly  trimmed  trees,  and 
abundance  of  flowers.  At  3  p.m.  I  gave  my  first  lecture  before 
the  public.  The  local  committee  had,  for  inscrutable  reasons,  issued 
10,000  tickets  but,  as  not  more  than  half  that  number  could 
squeeze  into  the  building,  there  was  much  confusion  outside.  Some 
medical  students  who  had  come  early  and  placed  themselves  near 
the  platform  with  intent  to  create  a  disturbance,  made  just  one 
little  attempt.  When  I  said  that  Buddhism  had  brought  with  it 
into  Japan  the  refinements  of  life,  a  young  fellow  sitting  close  by  my 
feet  cried  out  *'  No  ?  No !  "  Bemembering  Noguchi's  forewarning  afc 
Madras,  and  knowing  how  to  deal  with  such  young  conspirators,  I 
stopped  speaking,  turned  towards  him,  looked  at  him  steadily  until 
he  felt  that  he  was  under  observation  by  the  whole  audience,  and  then 
continued  my  remarks.  After  that  a  flock  of  lambs  could  not  have  kept 
more  quiet.  Later  in  the  day,  tbe  Governor  called  and  took  me  to  an 
exhibition  of  autographs  of  noted  personages,  i.e.,  signatures  with  or 
without  accompanying  sentences  or  single  words,  written  vertically  on 
large  rolls  of  silk  paper,  in  big  characters,  with  a  brush  and  India  ink. 
There  yrere  also  some  pictures,  of  which  ^is  Excellency  purcba8e4  and 
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l^ave  me  oue  representiDg  a  Japanese  warrior  of  the  old  style,  mounted 
on  horseback.  A  second  pnblic  lecture  and  an  address  to  priests  was 
l^iven  on  the  following  day,  after  which  we  left  in  a  small  boat,  sculled 
by  four  men,  for  Takamatsn,  which  was  reached  at  5  p.m.  Mr.  Tadas 
Hyash,  the  Governor,  formerly  of  the  Japanese  Legations  at  Washing- 
ton and  London,  called  on  me  and,  in  the  eveniugi  I  lectured  to  2,000 
people.     The  trip  across  the  Inland  Sea  was  lovely. 

At  10  the  next  morning  a  lecture  was  given  on  "  The  Evidence  of 
Buddhism,"  to  a  great  assemblage  which  was  very  cordial.  That  after* 
noon  an  exhibition  of  Japanese  wrestliog  was  given  us  in  the  public 
park,  in  the  presence  of  the  Governor.  It  is  needless  to  describe  it 
since  it  has  been  so  often  described  by  travellers  ;  suffice  it  to  say  that 
tfae  style  is  quite  different  from  ours,  and  that  the  favourite  athlete 
was  a  very  fat  man  whose  weight  was  enough  to  crush  down  any  antagon* 
ist  on  whom  he  might  succeed  in  getting  the  upper  hold.  We  left  at 
3  P.M.  by  steamer  for  Imabarn,  and  had  a  miserable  time  of  it  on  board. 
There  was  almost  every  conceivable  inconvenience  to  endure,  but  as  the 
others  seemed  to  regard  them  with  indifference  I  could  do  no  less.  It 
was  a  splendid  day  and  the  picture  before  us  on  approaching  the  landing 
was  striking.  A  stone-paved  slope  leading  up  from  the  water's  edge 
was  black  with  thousands  of  people,  who  also  lined  the  crest  and  spread 
away  to  right  and  left.  A  boat,  with  purple  silk  awnings  from 
the  temple,  and  National  and  Buddhist  flags  flying,  took  me  to  the 
stone  pier,  amid  the  bursting  of  bombs,  the  ringing  of  bells  and  tho 
roar  of  shouting  voices.  The  projection  into  the  air  of  paper  bells, 
umbrellas,  dragons,  fish  and  other  devices  when  the  day  bombs  burst 
high  up  overhead,  was  something  new  to  me.  What  charmed  me  most, 
however,  was  the  projection  of  a  Buddhist  flag,  made  of  jfehin  stripes 
of  paper  of  the  conventional  colors,  so  arranged  with  a  tiny  parachute 
at  the  top  end  of  a  retaining  string  and  5  oz.  of  small  shot  in  a  little 
bag  at  the  lower  end,  as  to  stand  up  straight  in  the  air  as  though 
nailed  to  a  pole  ;  while  it  fluttered  in  the  gentle  breeze  and  the  sun 
shone  vividly  through  the  colors,  as  it  floated  very  gently  away 
to  leeWard.  Instantly  the  fiction  of  the  seeing  by  ConstautiBe  p{  the 
figiire  of  flk  Cross  in  the  air  with  the  legend  '*  In  hoc  signo  Vince$j"  came 

to  my  mind.  Pointing  to  the  lovely  object  before  us  in^  the  sky,  I  said 

referring  to  that  story,  that  was  probably  false — "  but  there,  my  brothers, 
yon  see  the  symbol  of  our  religion  under  which  we  may  conquer  the 
minds  and  hearts  of  men  of  all-  nations,  if  we  unite  for  fraternal  co- 
operation." The  lectm*e  was  fixed  for  9  the  next  morning,  and  after  it 
we  left  by  specially  chartered  steamer  for  Hiroshima,  one  of  the  most 
important  political  and  military  centres  of  the  empire.  The  day  was  fine, 
the  boat  dressed  with  flags,  the  Buddhist  flag  at  the  fore  and  petik. 
After  a  run  of  5  hours  we  arrived  and  found  an  even  more  enthusiastic 
welcome  awaiting  us.  The  throngs  at  the  pier  and  through  the  town 
were  immense ;  a  number  of  bombs  were  fired,  from  them  two  very  largo 
and  several  smaller  Buddhist  flags  emerging;  a  military  company  of 
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boys,  with  maskets,  fiCe  and  drams,  as  an  escort  and  hundreds  of  scLool 
children,  boys  and  girls,  drawn  np  in  two  lines  for  ns  to  pass  through. 
The  Senior  Army  Surgeon,  Dr.  Endo,  a  staunch  Buddhist  and  holder  of 
the  Imperial  University  Igakushi  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine,  drove 
me  in  his  own  carriage  in  the  very  imposing  procession  in  which,  we 
moved  slowly  towards  our  assigned  quarters*  The  Committee  of  Recep- 
tion wore  as  a  badge  a  gilt  circular  plate  transpierced  with  the  Svastika 
emblem,  so  pretty  that  I  procured  a  supply  of  them  to  introduce  among 
the  Sinhalese,  and  it  was  adopted  by  the  Women's  Education  Society  of 
Ceylon  as  their  badge.  On  the  morrow  I  addressed  an  audience  of  5,000 
and,  later,  the  school  children.  On  the  13th  (May)  another  5,000 
audience,  and  after  that  an  address  to  the  senior  boys  of  the  Buddhist 
School.  Then  came  a  special  lecture  before  H.  £.  the  Governor  of 
Hiroshima,  Viscount  Nodzn,  the  General  Commanding  the  District, 
and  the  other  principal  officers  and  officials,  after  which  the  Governor 
gave  me  a  collation.  I  considered  it  a  very  great  privilege  to  make  the 
acquaintance  of  Gen.  Nodzu,  for  he  was  at  the  same  time  a  most 
staunch  Buddhist,  one  of  the  greatest  soldiers  of  the  Empii-e  and  a  man 
of  the  most  blameless  character  in  every  respect.  In  tbe  recent  war 
with  China,  it  will  be  remembered,  he  commanded  one  of  the  two  wings 
of  the  invading  army  and  won  for  himself  great  renown.  Lettera  have 
comparatively  .  recently  been  eichanged  between  us  about  the  re- 
ligious state  of  his  country,  in  which  his  friendly  regard  for  myself  was 
clearly  shown. 

Our  Hiroahina  visit  ended  that  night  and  we  pushed  on  by  water 
towards  Shimonoeeki.  It  poured  in  torrents  when  we  got  to  the  pier, 
yet  the  Committee  had  had  it  lighted  np  with  torches  as  bright  as  day ; 
flags  were  flying,  friends  thronging,  the  air  was  rent  with  cheers.  We 
had  to  change  boats  at  Bakwan  and  make  a  fresh  start  at  8  a.ji. 
We  got  to  Shimonoseki  at  7  p.m.,  and  found  only  a  few  waiting, 
for  the  boat  had  been  expected  at  2  and  the  multitude  had  dis« 
persed  after  waiting  several  hours.  We  stopped  only  three  honrs  and 
left  at  10  for  Nagatsu,  where  there  were  the  usual  crowds,  bomb-firing, 
flags*  parades  x^  school  boys,  etc.  From  one  bomb  was  flung  .out  a  Tety 
long  streamer,  of  paper,  on  which  was  written  in  giant  charap^^ni  the 
words,  '*  Olcott  San  is  come  I  **  This,  I  was  told,  was  to  notify  tbe  in- 
habitants of  the  surrounding  districts  so  that  they  might  come  into  town. 
(San  is  the  common  honorific  suffix,  having  something  of  the  same 
value  as  our  Esquire).  At  1  p.m.  I  lectured  in  the  Theatre  to  3,500  peo* 
pie,  some  of  whom  had  come  50  miles,  and  others  shorter  distances,  from 
neighbouring  islands  and  camped  all  night  in  the  Theatre.  Others  had 
taken  their  places  at  daybreak.  We  left  Shimonoseki  at  8  p.x.,  by 
the  Yokohama*Shanghai  Mail  Steamer,  **  Tokio  Mam,"  for  Nagasaki. 
She  was  a  very  fine  and  commodious  boat,  seeming  quite  palatial  after 
my  experience  in  small  coasting  steamers,  and  the  snpper  and  breakfast 
served  us  were  something  to  remember.  To  my  great  surprise  and 
pleasure  the  breakfast  bill-of^fare  contained  those  popular  AmericaD 
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dishes,  boiled  hominy  and  backwheafc  cakes,  neithei*  o£  which  bad  I 
tasted  since  leaving  home.  There  seems  a  confnsion  of  entries  in  my 
Diary  so  that  I  do  not  see  how  1  got  from  Nagatsn  to  take  tbe  steamer, 
bat  I  certainly  did,  and  it  appears  that  the  Committee  took  the  size  of 
my  aodience  there,  2,500,  all  admitted  by  tickets,  as  a  measure  by  which 
to  calculate  the  average  size  of  my  audiences  thronghont  the  tour. 
So  that  as  75  lectures  in  all  were  given,  the  gross  number  of  my  auditors 
at  the  above  average  would  be  187,500 ;  and  when  one  remembers  that 
the  Committee  managed  to  bring  me  before  all  classes  and  conditions  of 
men,  one  may  be  prepared  to  believa  the  statements  made  to  the  Adyar 
Convention  of  1890  by  the  Japanese  Delegates,  in  their  address,  to 
which  place  will  be  given  in  the  proper  connection.  Certainly,  it  was 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  events  in  contemporary  history  and  we 
Theosophists  are  compelled  to  see  in  the  results  the  working  beneath 
tbe  sorface  of  inflnences  far  more  potent  than  the  efforts  of  the  inferior 
agent  who  helped  to  throw  the  shuttle  in  the  loom  of  Karma* 

The  steamer  landed  us  at  Nagasaki  at  10  a.m.  on  the  18th  May  and 
I  lectured  at  3  p.m.  My  excellent  and  respected  interpreter.  Prof. 
Sakuma,  was  confined  to  bed  the  next  day,  and  my  experiences  at  the 
second  lecture  were  not  of  tbe  happiest  kind,  for  I  had  two  interpreters : 
one  would  listen  to  me  and  tell  the  other  briefly  in  Ji^mnese  what  I  had 
said,  while  the  second  would  render  it  to  the  audience.  It  is  enough  to 
make  one  shudder  to  think  what  misconceptions  as  to  my  views  must  have 
been  given  to  the  public  by  this  roundabout  plan.  The  Committee  gave  me 
a  farewell  banquet  and  then  there  was  a  lantem-and-jinridcsha  procession 
to  escort  me  to  the  Harbour.  All  of  which  splendor  made  mo  lose  my 
steamer  for  Kumamoto,  my  southernmost  place  on  the  programme.  We 
got  away  the  next  day  at  noon  and  landed  at  Missooni  at  6,  spending  the 
night  there  and  going  by  jinricksha  the  next  day.  The  intestinal  troubles 
afi;ain  attacked  me  and  gave  me  much  pain.  I  tried  to  lecture  to  a  great 
a  crowd  in  the  Theatre  on  the  21st,  but  as  Prof.  Sakuma  was  laid  up  at 
Nagasaki,  and  two  amateur  interpreters  broke  down  in  an  attempt  to 
see  me  through,  I  had  to  give  up  the  attempt.  Somehow,  I  seem  to  have 
sueoeeded  better  the  next  day,  for  I  see  that  I  lectured  in  a  temple  to 
a  crowd  which  packed  the  building  and  filled  the  courtyard,  and  at  3 
P.M.  before  the  Governor  and  other  chief  officials,  military  and  civilian, 
after  which  we  returned  by  jinricksha  to  rejoin  the  steamer  at  Missooni. 

We  got  to  Nagasaki  at  noon  on  the  23rd,  where  I  went  ashpre  and 
passed  a  pleasant  day.  I  was  presented  a  dwarf  orange  tree  on  which 
were  two  or  three  dozen  fruits  growing,  two  Buddhist  flags  in  silk  crepe, 
and  other  tokens  of  regard.  A  lecture  on  ''  Practical  Religion  "  was  given 
at  a  Bongwanji  temple  in  the  afternoon,  and  I  returned  to  the  steamer 
at  bed-time.  The  next  two  days  were  passed  at  sea  amid  charming 
surroundings  and  a  part  of  the  time  was  utilised  in  drafting  a  Memo- 
randum about  the  rules  which  should  be  adopted  by  the  Chief  Priests 
for  sending  students  to  Colombo  to  pursue  their  studies  in  Sanskrit, 
Pali  and  Sinhalese,  under  the  High  Priest  Sumangala.  We  reached  Kobe 
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ou  Sanday,  the  26tL,  and  went  to  a  town  named  Uameiji,  two  hoars 
by  rail,  to  lecture  and  got  back  by  8-30  p.m.  The  morning  of  the  27th 
was  taken  ap  with  getting  my  return  tickets  and  with  other  preparations 
for  leaving,  and  at  4  p.m.  I  gave  my  76th  and  last  lecture  at  a  new  Preach- 
ing Hall  of  the  local  Hongwanji  to  an  overflowing  audience.-  As  I  stood 
there  facing  the  door,  the  whole  town  and  harbor  of  Kobe  was  spread 
out  before  me  like  a  beautiful  picture  lighted  up  by  dazzling  sunshine. 
I  hardly  ever  saw  anything  more  charming.  A  last  dinner  was  given 
me  at  a  regular  Japanese  hotel  in  the  native  fashion,  my  hosts  being 
the  members  of  the  Joint  General  Committee,  who  were  most  kind 
and  cordial.  After  dinner  I  had  many  invitations  to  write  Bud- 
dhist moralities  and  my  name  in  Chinese  characters  on  the  paper 
or  silk  scrolls,  called  Kakomono,  which,  mounted  on  map-tollers, 
are  suspended  in  Japanese  houses  as  ornaments  or,  when  the  scroll 
(then  c^alled  mendara)  bears  a  religious  picture,  as  objects  promotiye  of 
devotional  feeling.  I  had  done  numberless  things  of  the  kind  throngih- 
ont  mytour  until,  as  I  told  the  Committee,  I  had  squeezed  my  brain 
dry  of  Buddhistic  axioms.  But  this  being  our  time  of  parting  they 
urged  me  to  compliance,  so  I  went  ahead  aq  usual;  Finally  a  certain 
lay  member  of  the  Committee  who  was  too  much  inclined  to  drink  Sake, 
the  national  beverage — a  slightly  alcoholic  liquor  obtained  from  rioe*— 
importuned  me  to  do  a  Kakomono  for  him.  I  protested  on  the  ground 
that  while  at  Kioto  I  had  done  two  or  three  for  his  temple,  but  he  said 
that  was  for  others,  not  for  himself ;  so  as  he  was  an  obliging,  cheerful 
sort  of  fellow,  I  consented.  He  brought  me  a  piece  of  fine  silk,  the 
Indian-ink  cake,  small  water-bottle  and  mixing  saucer,  and  a  large  hair 
pencil.  I  asked  him  what  he  wanted  me  to  write.  '*  Oh,  some  souod 
Buddhistic  maxim,"  he  replied.  So,  spreading  the  silk  out  on  a  little 
lacquered  stand,  I  painted  this:  ''Break  thy  Sake-bottle  if  thou 
would'st  reach  Nirvana."  Thena  was  a  general  roar  of  laughter  wjben  it 
was  translated  to  him  and  he  was  good-natured  enough  to  join  in  the 
meri'iment. 

The  next  day  we  were  steaming  down  the  Inland  sea  ou  the  French 
Hail  Steamer,  "  Oxus,"  having  left  Kobe  at  5  a.m.  Among  the  passen- 
gers was  a  Father  Villion,  a  Boman  Catholic  priest  and  savant  who 
had  lived  23  years  in  Japan  and  was  thoroughly  versed  in  the  language 
and  literature  as  well  as  in  Northern  Buddhism.  Shanghai  was  reached 
on  thei  30th,  and  the  passengers  went  ashore  to  look  about.  I  passed 
some  pleasant  bours  with  my  compatriots,  the  American  Consul  Gene- 
ral, Judge  0.  N,  Denny,  Adviser  to  the  King  of  Corea,  Mrs.  Denny 
and  othei'S.  I  also  had  as  close  an  inspection  of  the  Chinese  town  as 
I  shall  ever  care  to  make  and  was  almost  choked  with  the  foul  smells, 
which  excel  anything  of  the  sort  I  ever  came  to  a  knowledge  of.  In 
the  evening  the  Master  of  the  local  temple  of  the  Hongwanji,  and  the 
Chief  Priest  of  a  Chinese  Buddhist  temple  and  Mr.  Shevey  Tessan, 
Minister  of  Provincial  Militaiy  afEairs,  came  aboard  to  call  on  me«  The 
Chief  Priest  made  me  the  valuable  present  for  our  Library  of  a  copy  of 
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the  Lalita  Vishtara,  or  Legendary  Life  of  the  Buddha,  in  folio,  in 
several  volumes,  every  other  page  being  faced  with  a  fall  page  picture 
engraved  on  wood.  Every  important  detail  of  the  life  of  the  fiaddha, 
as  we  have  it  narrated  to  as  in  the  canon,  is  there  depicted  in  outline 
engravings  which  are  simply  admirable  examples  of  the  art*  In  some 
there  are  hosts  of  figures  of  men  and  gods.  This  is  the  book  first 
translated  by  Eug6ne  Burnouf  and  which  really  inti*oduced  the  story 
of  the  Buddha  to  the  notice  of  Western  scholars.  From  the  Chinese 
General  and  the  Chief  Priest  I  had  a  warm  invitation  to  come  and  make 
a  tour  in  China  like  that  in  Japan,  but  I  had  to  decline  it  for  varions 
reasons. 

Under  a  queer  arrangement  of  the  Messageries  Msritimes  Company 
the  homeward  bound  boats  wait  at  Shanghai  until  relieved,  a  fortnight 
later  by  the  next  ship  in  the  list.     Thus  we  were  transshipped  at  Shan- 
ghai to  the'*  Natal  "  and  dropped  down  the  river  to  Woosung,  in  readi- 
ness to  start  with  the  next  day's  ebb  tide.     That  night  I  was  aroused 
from  sleep  to  receive   vinits   from   the  Chief  Priest    of   the  Zen-shin 
temple  and  a  delegate  from  the  General,  who  brought  a  letter  of  thanks 
from  him  for  a  reply  I  had  sent  to  a  letter  of  his.     Presents  of  books 
were  also  made  roe.     The  ship  weighed  anchor  at  1  a.m.  and  sailed   for 
Hong  Kong.    The  day  was  fine  and  clear.    We  reached  Hong  Kong  on 
the  second  day,  but  the  weather  was  so  damp  and  hot  that  I  did  not  go 
ashore  until  the  morrow,  when  I  found  a  scene  of  desolation  in  the  city. 
A  cloud-burst,  two  days  previously,  had  uischargqd  24  inches  of  water 
and  caused  a  loss  of  $1,500,000  to  Government,  besides  enormous  losses 
to  merohants .     The  main  street  was  buried  three  feet  deep  in  sand  washed 
down  from  the  hills,  the  sewers  had  burst,  some  houses  had  been  swept 
away  and  great  trees,  uprooted,  had  been   washed  down  into  the  town. 
The  funicular  railway  track,  climbing  to  the  Peak,   was  broken  up  and 
long  stretches  had  completely  disappeared.     On  the  6th,   at  noon,  we 
sailed  for  Saigon,  and  got  there  on  the  9th.  A  party  of  us  went  ashore 
to  pass  the  time  and  see  the  quaint   types   of  humanity  and   strange 
objects    that    abound.    The    Steamer   sailed    the    next    morning    for 
Singapore  and  got  there  on  the  11th  and  to  Colombo  on  the  18th,  with- 
out notable  incident,  save  that  on  emerging  from  the  straits  of  Sumatra 
we  were  buffeted  by  the  monsoon  and  had  rough  weather  the  rest  of  the 
way.     Our  welcome  was  enthusiastic  at  our  Theosophical  headquarters 
that  evening.   The  High  Priest  presided,  W.  Sabhuti  and  a  representa- 
tive of  the  Wimelasara  sect  were  present,  and  an   improvised  audience 
filled  the  place  to  suffocation.     The  room  was  tastefully  decorated  with 
fiowers,  leaf  compositions  and  garlands  and  brilliantly  illuminated  with 
Japanese  lanterns,  while  trophies  of  Buddhist  and  Japanese  fiags  increas- 
ed the  festive  appearance  of  the  Hall.     An  hour  before  the  time  of 
meeting  the  headquarters  was  packed,  hundreds  being  tiimed  away  for 
want  of  standing  room.     The  first  number  on  the   Programme  was   the 
reading  of   an  Address  from  the  Women's  Education    Society  by  Miss 
Mf  E,  DeSilva,  this  being  the  first  time  when  a  Sinhalese  young  lady 
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had  ever  read  an  address  in  English.  A  few  brief  remarks  by  Samann^la 
Thero  preceded  my  report  of  the  mission  for  international  relipfions 
comity,  in  the  oonrse  of  which  I  introduced  fear  young  Japanese  Samn- 
7ieriu  (theological  stndents)  who  had,  on  my  appeal,  been  sent  here  to 
stady  under  the  High  Priest  and  Pandit  Batnvantndawe,  and  take  back 
with  them  copies  of  the  Tripitakas  of  the  Southern  Canon.  The  Jap- 
anese each  made  short  addresses!,  expressive  of  the  hope  of  their  sects 
that  there  might  henceforth  be  a  close  brotherly  relationship  between  the 
two  hitherto  isolated  sections  of  the  Buddhist  family,  after  which  the  High 
Priest  said  :  *^  You  have  all  heard  Col.  Olcott's  account  of  his  mission  to 
Japan,  and  it  must  have  made  you  all  glad  and  proud  to  hear  it.  The 
propagation  and  improvement  of  Buddhism  is  the  noblest  work  in  the 
world,  and  that  is  the  work  in  which  Col.  Olcott  has  been  engaged.  It 
is  true  that  there  is  a  slight  difference  between  the  Northern  and 
Southern  Churches,  but  still  the  Japanese  are  Buddhists  as  we  are,  and 
are  struggling  against  the  maleficent  influence  of  Christianity,  as  we 
are,  and  we  therefore  look  upon  them  as  brothers.  We  must  never 
forget  the  cordial  reception  they  have  given  to  Col.  Olcott  as  our 
representative,  and  the  brotherly  love  that  they  have  shown  towardR 
US.  I  trust  that  this  may  be  the  commencement  of  a  real  spiritual 
union  between  all  Baddhist  countries."  The  four  young  priests  from 
Japan  preceded  my  i-eturn  to  Adyar  by  a  steamer  earlier  than  mine,  under 
the  charge  of  Dharroapala,  and  had  settled  down  by  the  time  of  my 
arrival. 

A  glance  at  the  map  of  Japan  will  show  the  large  extent  of  area 
which  my  tour  covered,  t«>.,  from  Sendai,  in  the  extreme  North,  to 
Kumamoto  in  the  far  South  of  the  Empire.  From  day  of  arrival  to 
day  of  embarkation  I  was  ashore  107  days  :  during  which  time  I  visit- 
ed thirty-three  towns  and  delivered  seventy-six  public  and  semi-pnblic 
addresses,  reaching,  as  above  stated,  187,500  hearers.  This  was  more 
work  of  the  sort  than  I  had  ever  done  before,  the  nearest  approach  to  it 
having  been  in  my  Galle  Province  tour  for  the  Sinhalese  Buddhistic 
Fand,  when  I  lectured  fifty-seven  times  within  100  days. 

To  finish  the  story  of  the  Japan  tour,  it  will  be  better  that  we  should 
insert  here  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Toknsawa  as  given  by  him  to  the  T.  S. 
Convention  of  1890,  as  it  gives  in  a  condensed  statement  the  tangible 
and  permanent  results  of  my  mission.    Mr.  Toknsawa  said  : 

"Brothbrs  : — My  presence,  and  that  of  this  Buddhist  Priest,  Mr.  Kozen 
Gunaratne,  indicates  the  influence  which  your  Society,  throagh  the  Pres- 
ident, has  acquired  in  our  distant  country.  With  my  little  smattering 
of  English,  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  describe  all  that  Colonel  Olcott  ha« 
done  there.  The  effect  of  his  tour  through  Japan  last  year  has  been  so 
great  and  so  lasting,  that  the  current  of  public  opinion  has  been  actually 
turned  in  the  opposite  direction.  The  letters  and  newspapers  received 
weekly  at  Colombo  by  myself  and  compatriots  prove  what  I  have  just 
stated.  It  is  wonderful  that  one  man  could  have  done  so  much.  When 
Ithinkof  the  condition  of  my  religion  three  years  ago,  I  feel   inclined 
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to  shudder,  beoauBe  it  was  then  at  its  lowest  ebb.  The  more  1  reject 
upon  these  evil  times,  the  more  inclined  I  am  to  bless  the  Theosopbical 
Society  and  Colonel  Okott.    A  comparison  between  the  state  of  Bad^ 

dhism  then  and  now  jnsttiies  what  I  Bay Till  quite  recently  the 

more  educated  of  our  people  regarded  Buddhism  and  its  priests  with 
contempt.  A  few  staunch  followers  of  the  Lord  Bnddha's  doctrine  tried 
to  counteract  the  influence  of  the  GhristtanB,  but  it  was  in  vain*  It 
was  at  this  dark  moment  that  the  Buddhists  came  to  hear  of  the  work 
of  Colonel  Oloott,  and  asked  his  aid  and  sympathy.  Therefore,  last  year, 
Mr.  Nogachi  was  sent  to  this  country  to  persuade  the  Colonel  to  go  to 
Japan  and  make  a  lecturing  tour  through  the  whole  country.  This; 
I  am  happy  to  say,  he  did,  and  his  success  was  far  beyond  pur  most  san- 
guine expectations.  Buddhism  took  life  again,  and  Buddhists  began 
everywhere  to  undertake  the  revival  of  their  ancient  faith.  Among  the 
most  oonspicuons  effects  of  this  revival  are  the  three  Bnddhist  Univer- 
sities and  various  Colleges  now  about  to  be  instituted  ;  and  the  eetab< 
lishment  of  about  three  hundred  periodicals  advocating  and  defending 
Bnddhism.  The  spread  of  materialism  and  scepticism  was  ebeoked  ; 
the  insufficiency  of  Christianity  for  our  wants,  was  shown,  and  the 
truth  of  Buddhism  vindicated.  A  reaction  of  a  most  marve>h>nsoharaeter 
has — as  I  have  remarked— set  in  in  favour  ot  Buddhism.  The  founding 
of  many  Buddhist  Schools,  Buddhist  newspapers  and  reHgious  joumals^ 
are  the  visible  results  of  the  Colonel's  mission.  Imperial  IWzioes  and 
Princesses  have  begun  to  take  a  prominent  part  in  Bnddhistio  ednea** 
tion  and  propaganda.  An  Imperial  PrinceRS  has  become  the  patroness 
of  the  Buddhist  Women's  Sooiety  of  Nagoya,  vhioh  was  foooded 
soon  after  he  had  lectured  in  that  city  and  in  consequence  of  his  tribaie 
to  woman.  An  Imperial  Priooe  has  become  President  of  the  '*  Dasa 
Sila  Society  " ;  a  body  founded  ten  years  ago,  for  promoting  the  obser* 
vance  of  the  ten  precepts  o(  Buddhism  but  which»  owing  to  the  strong 
opposition  of  the  Christian  and  sceptical  classes,  had  died  out.  After  the 
Colonel's  mission  it  has  been  revived  and  is  now  working.  The  people 
now  look  to  the  Colonel  as  their  benefactor,  and  to  many  Ijie  is 
almost  their  father.  The  Christians  ,  have  ceased  to  be  so.  aggressive 
as  before :  their  converts  are  inventing  a  new  form  of  theii*  faith.  Xes^ 
the  mission  of  Col.  Olcott  to  Japan  will  be  recorded  in  history.  The 
Japanese  will  ever  remain  grateful  to  him  and  to  his  Society,,  4ind 
I  hope,  Brothers,  you  will  always  take  a  kindly  in^rest  in  our 
people." 

Naturally,  I  should  have  liked  to  go  Lome  and  have  some  rest 
after  the  Japan  tour,  but  it  could  not  be  done,  sa  I  stopped  three  woeky 
in  the  Island,  visiting  Anuradhapura,  where  I  lectured  upder  the  shade 
of  the  historical  Bo-tree  (whose,  original  stock,  a  cntting  from  t^e  sfusred 
Bo-tree  of  Baddha  Crya,  under  which  the  Bodhisattva  Siddhartha  hi^d 
attained  enlightenment,  had  been  brought  from  India  by  the  Prinoess 
Sanghamitta,  daughter  of  ihe  Emperor  Asoka);  Matalo  (where  I 
formed  a  T.  S.  Branch) ;  Kandy  (wh^r^  a  big  procession  took  me 
2 
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throagh  tho  streets,  and  where  I  gave  two  lectures)  ;  Gampola ;  llarvan* 
welia  in  the  Four    Korales ;  Kaigalle  ;  Kurnnegalle,  where  I  formed 
another    Branch  and    where    the  picturesque  sarronndings   at  my 
open*air  lectnra  so   vividly  linger  in  my  memory   that  I   must  give 
them  more  than  a  parenthesis.     How  I   wished  for  a  photographer 
to  take  the  scene  !     Back  of  me  rose  a  hill  in  which  is  excavated  a  rock 
temple  of  Buddha.     A  spur  called  Elephant  Bock  sprang  out  from  the 
hill  side.  A  crowd  of  1,500  or  so  were  clustered  in  a  natural  amphithea- 
tre at  my  feet ;  to  the  right,  front  and  left  was  a  grove  of  old  cocoacut 
trees  without  undergrowth,  and  from   the  trunks  were  suspended  Bud- 
dhist flags  and  other  decorations,  giving  the  needed  touch  of  bright  color 
to  make  the  picture  perfect.  Messrs.  Lead  beater,  Hogen  and  Kawakami, 
the  latter  two  from  Japan,  addressed  the  crowd   and  received  great 
applause*    The  name  given  to  the  new  Branch,  the  Maliyadeva,  was 
that  of  the  last  of  the  historical  great  adepts,  the  time  of  whose  decease 
I  am  not  acquainted  with,  but  it  was  ]ong  ago.     Since  then  Ceylon  has 
had  no  recognized  real  Arahat,  and  it  is  no  wonder  that   the  Buddhism 
has  been  growing  less  and  less  spiritual,  until  now  one  would  search   in 
vain  from  Hambantotte  to  Uva  for  a  single  roan  to  whom  the  Sinhalese 
could  look  up  with  adoring  >*everenoe,  as  the  embodiment  of  the  troth 
of  the  e£caoy  of  the  esoteric  Yogic  system  practised  and  tanght  by  tho 
Founder.    That  is  what  makes  my  work  so  hard  among  them  ;  all  they 
oare  for  is  the   intellectual  and   moral   training  of  their  families,  the 
spiritual  is  something  beyond  their  grasp,  and  when  I  first  went  to  the 
Island  thej  even  told  me  the  ridiculous  story  that  the  time  for  develop- 
ment of  Arahats  had  elapsed,  whereas  (as  shown  in  the  Buddhist  ('ate- 
chdim),  the  Buddha  himself  expretislj  declares  that  there  would  never  be 
lack  of  Arahats,  so  long  as  the  members  of  his  Sangha  continued  to  ob- 
serve the  Ten  Precepts.* 

My  tour  also  took  me  to  several  wards  in  Colombo  and  to  Matara, 
far  away  down  in  the  Southern  Province,  where  that  saintly  woman, 
Mrs.  Cecilia  Dias  Ilangakoon  lived,  and  where  I  lectured  at  her  large 
house^  in  presence  of  the  chief  pnests  of  the  Province,  all  of  whom  were 
interested  to  hear  about  the  state  of  Buddhism  in  Japan.  It  was  dur- 
ing this  visit  to  her  that  Mrs.  Ilangakoon  gave  into  my  possession  the 
splendid  collection  of  the  Tripitikas,  in  60  volumes,  which  she  had  had 
copied  for  me  by  12  copyists  at  a  cost  of  £300,  and  which  work  occupied 
two  years  in  the  doing.  It  is,  perhaps,  the  finest  collection  of  palm  leaf 
writings  to  be  seen  in  India.  Mrs.  Ilangakoon  also  promised  me  to  add  to 
it  the  Tikka,  or  Commentary,  which  would  fill  about  the  same  number  of 
volumes,  and  an  old  relative  of  hers  at  G-alle  told  rae  last  season 
when  I  called  on  him,  that  she  had  put  a  clause  in  her  Will  to  that  effect, 
but  all  I  can  say  is,  that  while  I  have  reason  to  know  that  there  is  a 
clause  ordering  the  Tikka  to  be  prepared,  it  has  not  come  to  my  hands 

*  Cf.  Buddhist  Catechism ;  foot  note,  pnge  56  (83d.  Ed.)  "In  the  DighaNikdya  the 
Bnddha  says :  Hear,  Snbhadm !  The  world  will  never  be  without  Arahats  if  the 
aaootics  (Bhikkus)  in  my  congregations  w^U  and  U'uly  ke^p  my  precepts,** 
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an  yet,  aUhongh  hei*  estate  was  large  and  the  cost  could  well  have 
been  afforded.  Possibly  lier  represeutatives  or  executors  are  not  so 
friendly  in  feeling  towards  us  as  slie  was,  and  so  have  indefinitely 
postponed  the  fnlfilment  of  her  wishes.  I  visited  Katalnwa,  and  then 
Galle,  where  great  courtesies  were  shown  ine ;  thence  back  to  Colombo 
and,  on  the  8th  Jaly,  sailed  for  Madras.  The  ever  blessed  Adyar  saw 
me  again  on  the  11th,  as  glad  a  person  to  get  home  as  ever  was. 

H;  S.  OLcorr. 


THE  WISDOM  OF  THE  SAGES.'' 

IH AVK  accepted  this  theme  rather  falteringly,  feeling  it  was  such  a 
vast  one  that  1  could  bat  faintly  touch  it  here  and  there,  for  the 
Wisdom  of  the  Sages  always  has  been  and  always  mast  be  knowledge 
of  Deity,  and  a  knowledge  of  the  processes  by  which  Deity  works  in 
this  universe  of  His  building,  wherein  man  may  pass  from  manhood 
toGodhood. 

The  Sages,  the  Guardians  of  men,  the  Guardians  of  humanity,  the 
Ood^wise  men  who  guard,  shelter  and  teach  earth's  children,  have  ex- 
pressed in  many  ways  Their  Wisdom  to  this  human  family  over  which 
Tbey  have  a  care.  In  the  early  or  infant  stage  of  human  life,  the  lesson 
was  taught  throogh  social  form  and  government.  Just  for  a  moment 
let  us  glance  back  at  one  of  those  pictures  from  the  olden  times  that 
oecalt  history  gives  us,  when  truly  *'  Divinity  did  hedge  about  the 
king,"  and  from  whose  days  that  legend  has  come  down,  to  man,  and  still 
drapes  with  saintly  garb,  in  the  minds  of  devoted  subjects,  the  anything 
but  si^tly  men  who  to-day  fill  the  positions  of  kings  to  humanity. 

In  those  days.  Initiates  were  the  kings  and  rulers  of  this  child- 
humanity  of  earth.  They  first  tanght  humanity  through  the  law  and 
order  of  an  ideal  social  state,  through  government.  They  tanght  un- 
selfishness, lofty  ideals,  and  pure  life  ;  for  in  those  olden  days  no  want 
drove  men  to  crime.  Upon  the  king  was  the  fault  if  there  was  any 
suffering  in  the  kingdom,  and  in  obedience  to  the  law  that  he  inaugu- 
xated,  every  man  was  compelled  to  do  that  which  was  right  and  just  in 
^service,  and  was  given  a  service  by  wbich  he  might  gix>w  in  human 
stature*  .  Juat  foi;  a  moment,  to  give  you  a  little  definite  picture  of  that 
old^n  time,  let  us  glance  back  at  a  state  existent  twelve,  thousand  years 
ago  wherein  the  king  and  his  immediate  aasistantn  in  the  St>ate  were 
Inititates,  God- wise  men,  men  who  had  transcended  the  human  intel- 
lectual ism  of  the  present  humanity.  In  past  ages  they  had  lived  and 
had  transcended  all  human  difficulties,  and  therefore  were  they  fitted  to 
become  the  Guardians  of  the  humanity  not  yet  come  to  the  independent 
mental  state.  The  kings  held  all  of  the  land  in  trust  for  the  people. 
A  division  was  effected,  by  which  a  certain  return  of  a  portion  of  the 
holding  of  the  land  was  assigned  to  the  needs  of  the  people — one-tbird. 
One-third  was  assigned  to  the  up-keep  of  the  priesthood,  and  one-tliird 
*  (A  Lootura  UulivereU  ift  S«m  Fradaciaoo,  March  I7th,  1900).      • 
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EVER  since  the  rearing  of  the  Aryan  Root  Race,    in    past  ages, 
by  its  Mann,  the  Masters  of  Wisdom  Who  form  the  gnardian  -wall 
of  hnmanity  and  Who  are  ceaselessly    working  for  the  uplifting  of  tbe 
Great  Orphan  and  its  advancement  in  evolution,  have  from  time  to  time 
sent  forth  Their  messengers  to  Their  younger  brothers,  to  proclaim  to 
them,  in  a  fitting    garb,  such  portions  of  Truth  whereof  They  are   the 
custodians,  as  in  Their  far-reaching  sight  and  wisdom  They  have  deemed 
necessary  for  the  evolution  of  the  infant  human  race,  for  the  rise  oi  the 
struggling  orphan  on  to  the  next  rung  of  the  mighty  ladder  whose  feet 
rest  in  the  mire  of  the  earth  but  whose  height  is  lost  in  the  glory  and 
splendour  of   Almighty    God  Himself.     Of   all  grades  of   wisdom  and 
power  have  been  these  glorious  Messengers  who  have  appeared  amongst 
us  to  teach  us  wisdom,  to  point  out  to  us  our  true  origin    and  destiny, 
to  draw  our  attention  to  the  path  up  which  we  have  to  climb,   to  show 
US  the   means  that  at  our  stage  in   evolution  the  Mighty  Ones   deemed 
best  suited  for  furthering  our  onward   march  on  our  glorious  journey. 
With  tireless  patience  have  the  Teachers  of  Compassion  been  watching 
our  struggles,     noting  our   failures,    encoaraging  our  endeavours,  and 
with  the  keen  insight  born  of  wisdom   have  They  mercifully  guided  us 
and  taught  us,  led  us  on  with  parental  love  and   affection   through  the 
entanglements  of  our  surroundings    and    proclaimed  to  us  now  and 
again  some  of  the  great  truths  of  evolation  suited  to  our  intellect  and 
for  our  progress,  thus  taking  us  as   far   onwards   on    our  way  as  our 
little  strength  and  capacity  would   allow.     The  great    Rishis  of  old, 
wise  and  strong,  were  sent  to  us  by  Them.   The  holy  Zoroaster,  Lord  of 
Purity,  came  from  the  Great  White   Lodge  to  instruct  us  ;  Gautama 
Baddha,  Lord  of  Compassion,  brought  to  us  Their  message ;  the  Gentle 
Christ,  Lord  of  Love,  came  from  Their  lodge  to  teach  us,  and  in  our  own 
day  have  glimpses  of  truth  hitherto   hidden  been  proclaimed   to  us  by 
a  later  messenger,  our  beloved  H.  P.  B.     Her  message,  like  that  of  her 
illustrious  predecessors,  has  inspired  us  once  more  with   strength  and 
hope.    Not  clothed  as  heretofore  in  the  garb  of  a  new  exoteric  religion, 
not  hidden  as  hitherto  in  the  protecting  vesture  of    symbology,  her  pro- 
clamation has  given  us  deep  joy  in  that  it  has   conveyed  to  us  their 
assurance  that  the   orphan  has  so  far  outgrown  its  infancy  as  to  be 
capable  of   receiving  a  message  of  union  and  not  separation  ;    of  com- 
prehending the   unity  underlying  all  faiths  and   needing  no   longer  for 
its  progress  the  covering  of  truth  in  the  mantle  of  an  exoteric  faith,  a 
new  religion  superseding  the    older  faiths  and  therefore  more  or  less  in 
antagonism  with  tbe  latter.     So  far,  to  us  Their  judgment  has  been  en- 
couraging.   To  an    age   blinded  by  gross   selfishness  and  materialism 

•  A  lecture  read  before  the  Hyderabad  Branch,  T,  S.,  on  White  Lotus  Day. 
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was  hep  message  delivered.     Five  and  twenty  years,  the  cycle  of  strife 

and  straggle,  have   glided  away  since  she  began  to  instruct  us  ;  bitter 

and  carping  indeed  has  been  the  opposition  that  the  world  has  given  to 

the  messenger  and  her  teachings,  but  thanks  to  Their  gracious  mercy, 

her  self-sacrificing  labours,   and  the   Yeoman's  service  rendered  by  a 

few  of  her  faithful   disciples,    the  storm  has  been  successfully  braved 

and   we  are  entering  upon  a  promising  cycle  filled  with  hope  and  joy, 

with  strength   and  courage.     It  is  meet  then    that  on   this  the  first 

White  Lotus  Day  of  the  dawning  cycle  of  fair  weather,  when  the  clouds 

have  lifted  and  the  weather  bids  fair  to   be  calm  and  peaceful,  we,  to 

whose  hearts  her  message  has    brought  joy  and  peace  unspeakable  that 

nothing  else  could   bestow,    should  offer  our  humble    but  heart-felt 

feelings  of   love  and  gratitude   to  our   beloved  H.  P.  B.  and  should 

reverently  bow   to  the   Great   Ones   Whose  messenger  to  us  she  was. 

Those  only  who  knew  H.  P.  B.  can  form  an  adequate  conception  of  the 

sufferings  she  bore,  of  the  pains   she  endared,  the  outbursts  of  ridicule, 

abase,  slander  and  hatred   she  faced  ;   she,  who  brought  to  us  tidings  of 

psace  and  harmony  and  joy  ;    she   to  whom  we  owe  so  much   that  we 

now  possess  of  happiness  ;    she  who  was  prepared  to  sacrifice  her   very 

life  for  our  elevation  and  advancement.    And  if  the  Theosophical  Society 

which  she  founded  is  now  on  a  sound  and  stable  footing,  if  the  noble 

teachings  she  gave  out  are    going  home   to  the  hearts  and  spirits  of  au 

ever  widening  circle  of  men,  if   the  stately  ship  of  our  Society  is  sailing 

over  smooth  and  unruffled   waters   at   present,  let  us  not  be  oblivious  to 

the  fact  that  it  is  becaase  she  cleared   away  the  initial  difficulties ;  it  is 

because  she  bore  the  brunt  of   the   attack  ;  it  is  because  she  sacrificed 

herself  in  order  that  her  child  might  live  and  thrive.     To  this  noble  soul 

therefore  let  us  humbly  offer  to-day  our  devout  respects  and  humble 

reverence,  our  sincere  sense   of  indebtedness  and  our  deepest  gratitude, 

and  let  us  raise  thronghout  the   four   corners   of  this  world  where  her 

teachings  have  spread   peace,    our  united  voice  of  thanksgiving  to  her 

who  broQght  us  Light,    who   revealed  to   us  Truth,  who  pointed  out  to 

us  once  more  the  way  to  immortality  and  who  lifted  us  once  again  from 

our  petty  surroundings  to   the   bosom   of  our  Father  in  Heaven  '*  in 

whom  we  live  and  move  and  have  our  being."     And  if  it  be  asked  what 

we  each  in  our  sphere  can  do  to  show  oar   sense  of  gratefulness  to  our 

beloved  teacher,   there  can  be  but  one  answer — Service,  dedication  to 

eternal  service.     Service  to  the  Society  which  she  founded,  service  to 

Humanity  for  whom   she  sacrificed    everything,  service  to  the  Masters 

of  Compassion    who   sent   her   to  instruct   us ;   service  to  the  mighty 

Logos  Whose  life  is  our  life  and  Who  is  '*  nearer  to  us  than  breathing, 

closer  than  hands  and  feet." 

Service  and  sacrifice  are  the  glorious  privileges  of  humanity,  and  to 
these  privileges  H.  P.  B«  has  bronght  us.  Life  is  real  only  in  so  far 
as  it  is  one  of  service.  The  joy  in  serving  our  fellowmen  has  no 
diminution,  knows  no  ending  -,  the  bliss  in  the  service  of  the  Lords  of 
Timth  is  incapable  of  decline  ;   the  Auanda  in  sacrificiog  to  out  Father 
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in  Heaven,  Who  sacrificed  Himself  that  -we  might  be,  passeth  descrip- 
tion. There  is  bat  one  way  of  reaching  the  Feet  of  the  Logos,  the  goal 
of  evolution,  and  that  is  the  way  of  sacrifice,  the  way  of  doing  in 
rainiatare  what  the  Mighty  Lord  did  for  us  at  the  dawn  of  manifesta- 
tion. Let  US  then,  on  this  sacred  day,  imprint  in  golden  lettera  on  our 
heart  of  hearts  the  word  "  Service''  and  resolve  to  make  onr  humble  lives 
of  sacrifice,  so  that  from  onr  joint  devotion  to  the  noble  life  that 
she  bade  ns  to  live,  from  our  joint  dedication  to  the  service  of  onr  fellow - 
men,  may  arise  powerful  flames  that  may  consume  the  dross  of  what- 
ever in  us  is  gross  and  selfish  and  evil,  and  leave  the  pure  gold  of  love 
and  devotion  that  shall  purify  the  world  and  help  on  the  evolution 
and  uplifting  of  humanity.  In  so  far  only  as  we  attempt,  steadily  and 
unflinchingly,  to  lead  purer  and  nobler  lives,  to  purge  away  whatever 
in  us  is  impure  and  selfish,  to  carry  peace  and  love  wherever  we  go^ 
can  we  prove  ourselves  worthy  of  the  teachings  and  deserving  of  the 
message  brought  to  us  by  H.  P.  B. 

J.  J.  ViMADALAL. 


CYCLES. 

THE  law  of  cycles,  which  is  one  of  the  most  important  in  the 
theosophical  system,  has  been  propounded  by  the  oldest  religions 
in  the  world.  It  was  taught  by  the  Greek  philosophers  and  afterwards 
defended  by  the  Theosophists  of  the  Middle  Ages,  but  flatly  denied  by 
the  **  Wise  men  of  the  West."  At  the  present  time  it  is  however  again 
coming  into  prominence  and  in  some  instances  men  of  science  have 
themselves  brought  it  forward. 

Now  what  is  a  cycle  ?  If  we  turn  to  the  dictionary  for  the  meaning 
of  the  word,  we  find  among  others  the  following  definitions  :  (1),  Cycle,  a 
ringi  a  circle,  akin  to  the  Sanskrit  chakra,  a  wheel  or  circle ;  (2),  also  an 
imaginary  circle  or  orbit  in  the  heavens,  one  of  the  celestial  spheres  ;  (3), 
an  interval  of  time,  in  which  a  oertain*succession  of  events  or  phenomena 
is  completed  and  then  returns  again  and  again,  uniformly  and  con- 
tinually in  the  same  order ;  (4),  a  periodical  space  of  time,  marked  by  the 
recurrence  of  something  peculiar,  as  the  cycles  of  the  seasons  or  the 
years. 

From  all  these  definitions  we  see  that  the  cycles  we  are  dealing 
with  are  ever  recurring  periods  of  time  of  different  lengths ;  some  are 
exceedingly  small  and  others  such  as  we  cannot  conceive  of,  a  great 
many  moving  inside  one  another — wheels  within  wheels,  as  was  said 
by  Ezekiel  in  the  Bible  (Ez.  I.,  16-17). 

As  in  a  wheel  there  are  ascending  and  descending  arcs  and  as, 
after  it  has  completed  one  revolution,  it  goes  on  again  from  its  starting 
point)  but  at  a  farther  distance  on  the  road,  so  in  the  cycle,  which  is 
really  progress  by  evolution,  there  is  ascent  and  descenti  repetition  of 
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eyents,  bat  at  periods  of  certain  distances  or  lengths  of  time  apart 
from  each  other.  We  see  in  history  a  regular  alternation  of  ebb  and 
flow  in  the  tide  of  human  progress*  The  great  kingdoms  and  empires 
of  the  i¥orId,  after  reaching  the  culmination  of  their  greatness,  descend 
again,  in  accordance  with  the  same  law  by  which  they  ascended ;  till 
having  reached  the  lowest  point,  humanity  reasserts  itself  and  mounts 
np  once  more ;  the  height  of  its  attainment  being,  by  this  law  of  ascend- 
ing progression  by  cycles,  somewhat  higher  than  the  point  from  which 
it  before  descended. 

The  beginning  of  a  cycle  must  be  a  moment,  moments  make  a 
second,  seconds  minutes,  minutes  hours,  hours  days,  days  again  months, 
years,  decades  and  centuries.  These  are  about  all  the  cycles  that 
people  in  Europe  and  America  generally  recognize,  besides  the  moon 
and  the  great  sidereal  cycle.  The  cycle  of  the  moon— golden  number  or 
metonic  cycle,  so  called  from  Meton,  who  first  proposed  it — comprises 
a  period  of  19  years,  after  the  lapse  of  which  the  new  and  full  moon 
return  to  the  same  days  of  the  year.  The  sidereal  or  solar  cycle  contains 
a  period  of  28  years,  at  the  end  of  which  time  the  days  of  the  month 
return  to  the  same  days  of  the  week,  and  the  dominical  or  Sunday  letter 
is  the  same  again  and  follows  the  same  order,  hence  it  is  also  called  the 
cycle  of  the  Sunday  letter  according  to  the  Julian  calendar.  The  solar 
cycle  is  so  arranged  that  the  first  year  of  the  first  cycle  corresponds  to  9 
B.C.  Besides  these  there  are  the  Galippic  cycle,  so  called  from 
Calippns,  who  proposed  it  as  an  improvement  on  the  Metonic  cycle,  a 
period  of  76  years  or  4  Metonic  cycles ;  there  is  also,  further,  the  cycle 
of  jBclipse€f  a  period  of  about  6,588  days,  the  time  of  revolution  of  the 
moon's  node, and  lastly  the  cycle  of  indiction,  a  period  of  15  years,  em- 
ployed in  Roman  and  ecclesiastical  chronology ;  not  founded  on  any  astro- 
nomical period  but  having  reference  to  certain  judicial  acts. 

The  cycles  are  looked  upon  by  most  people  as  simple  measures  of 
time  or  as  used  for  astronomical  purposes,  only  not  as  having  any 
influence  or  bearing  on  the  life  and  destiny  of  man.  But  we  are  told  in  the 
"  Secret  Doctrine:'*  "  With  the  Pagans— of  whom  Coleridge  rightly  says, 
time,  cyclical  time,  was  their  abstraction  of  the  Deity,  that  Deity  mani- 
festing co-ordinately  with,  and  only  through  Karma  and  being  that  Karma 
Nemesis  itself— the  Cycles  meant  something  more  than  a  mere  succes- 
sion of  events,  or  a  periodical  space  of  time  of  more  or  less  prolonged 
duration.  For  they  were  generally  marked  with  recurrences  of  a  more 
varied  and  intellectual  character  than  are  exhibited  in  the  periodical 
return  of  the  seasons  or  of  certain  constellations  or  sidereal  motions. 
The  latter  are  inseparably  blended  with  the  destinies  of  nations  and 
men.''  Yes,  if  the  doctrine  of  the  cycles  were  fully  known,  all  the 
future  would  lie  before  us  like  an  open  book,  which  he  who  runs  might 
read.  The  same  things  return  in  other  forms,  whether  in  the  outward, 
physical  world  or  in  the  inner  world  of  thought,  as  represented  in  the 
various  systems  and  doctrines,  creeds,  dogmas  and  mental  paraphernalia 
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in  general,  in  wbiob  men  dress  np  old  ideas,  believing  and  making  others 

believe  that  they  are  something  new. 

Poets  and  philosophers  at  all  times  seem  to   have  had,  if  not  a 

definite  knowledge,  yet  an  intuition  of  this  doctrine  of  cycles,  else  what 

did  Shelley  mean  when  he  said  : 

The  world's  great  age  begins  anew,  the  golden  daja  retam, 
The  earth  doth  like  a  snake  renew,  her  winter-weeds  ontwom  ; 

Or  Fichte,  when  he  assures  us  that  '*  it  is  a  phenomenon  of  frequent 
occnrrence,  particularly  in  past  ages,  that  what  we  shall  become  is 
pictured  by  something  which  we  have  already  been  ;  and  that  what  we 
have  to  obtain  is  represented  as  somethiug  which  we  have  formerly 
lost.  And,  he  adds,  what  Rousseau,  under  the  name  of  Nature,  and  the 
old  poets  by  the  title  of  the  Golden  Age,  place  behind  us,  lies  actu- 
ally before  us.  Shall  we  then  expect  at  some  recurring  cycle  to  re- 
become  that  which  we  are  now  P  To  obtain  a  glance  into  the  future 
cycle  we  have  but  to  examine  the  situation  around  us  in  the  present 
day,  for  history  repeats  itself. 

Tes,  if  the  doctrines  of  karma  and  reincarnation  are  true,  tben 
history  must  repeat  itself ;  then  the  doctrine  of  cycles  must  also  be  true, 
for  karma  and  reincarnation  and  the  cycles  go  hand  in  hand ;  they  form 
what  might  be  called  the  Upper  Triad  of  theosophical  doctrines. 
Everything  in  the  nni verse  is  subject  to  these.  It  is  stated  that  even 
the  Causeless  Cause,  the  final  goal  of  all  rational  philosophies,  seems  to 
yield  obeisance  to  the  law  of  karma  which  proceeds  out  of  its  own 
abyss ;  for  the  manifestation  of  universes  would  appear  to  be  only  links 
in  an  infinite  cycle  of  necessity.  To  work  out  its  karma  every  soul,  or 
every  spark  of  the  universal  Over-soul,  has  to  pass  through  its  cycle 
of  necessity  through  the  process  of  involution  and  evolution  until  it 
goes  back  to  its  godlike  origin.  No  soul  can,  we  are  taught,  gain  conscious 
(i.e.,  individual)  existence,  unless  it  has  passed  through  all  the  grades  of 
such  a  cycle,  unless  it  has  gained  this  individuality ;  at  first  through  a 
nat:iral  impulse,  then  through  its  own  efforts,  which  it  imposes  on 
itself  and  which  are  the  fruits  of  its  own  reflections.  Thus  the  vine 
trailing  upon  the  soil^  rises,  first  through  the  impulse  which  is  given 
to  it  through  the  strength  of  its  germ  and  then  through  the 
constant  effort  of  its  tendrils  to  olimb  np  to  higher  and  erer  higher 
.points.  This  individual  conecioasnees  has  to  pass  through  all  the 
degrees  of  development  and  cyclic  evolution  ;  there  is  a  continual, 
gradual  unfolding  from  the  quite  latent  consciousness  of  the  mineril 
to  the  highest  vision  of  an  archangel,  and  all  adranoement,  all  success, 
must  be  the  result  of  its  own  efforts.  No  being  can  become  a  God  or 
Deva  unless  he  pass  through  the  human  life-cycle  of  karniic  and  cyclic 
rebirth.  As  this  work  cannot  possibly  be  accomplished  daring  the  time 
of  one  earth-life,  the  soul  has  to  reincarnate  again  and  again,  and  thus 
be  brought  back  upon  this  globe  after  a  certain  length  of  time.  Oue 
cannot  treat  the  subject  of  cycles  without  also  touching  upon  karma 
and  reincarnation. 
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Aa  we  have  different  kinds  of  karma,  individaal,  national  and 
racial,  it  follows  that  there  must  be  the  corresponding  kinds  of  cycles, 
individnal,  national  and  racial,  growing  out  of  the  spiritaal,  psychic 
and  moral  ones,  which  affect  men  more  particularly.  Sometimes  they 
are  divided  into  a  sevenfold  group  to  correspond  with  sevenfold  nature, 
ifans  :  the  spiritual  or  divine  ;  the  psychic  or  semi-divine ;  the  intellectual ; 
the  passional ;  the  instinctual  or  cognitional;  the  semi-corporeal ;  and  the 
pnrely  material  or  physical.  The  individual  cycles  are  of  reincarnation, 
sensation  and  impression.  The  length  of  the  individual  reincarnation 
cjcle  for  the  general  mass  of  men  is  fifteen  hundred  years  and  this  in 
its  turn  gives  us  a  large  historical  cycle,  one  moving  within  the  other. 
For  as  the  masses  of  persons  return  from  devachan,  in  regularly  recur- 
ringf  periodR,  to  the  earth  and  thus  bring  bock  to  the  globe  the  arts,  the 
civilization,  yea,  the  very  incividnals  who  once  were  on  it  at  work,  it 
mnst  follow  that  the  Roman,  theQreek,  the  old  Aryan  and  people  from 
other  ages  will  be  seen  again  and  canto  a  great  extent  be  plainly 
traced.  As  the  units  in  nations  and  races  are  connected  together  by  invi- 
sible, strong  threads,large  bodies  of  such  units  moving  slowly  but  surely, 
all  together  reunite  at  different  times  and  emerge  again  and  again 
together  into  new  races  and  civilizations  as  the  cycles  i*oll  their  appoint* 
ed  rounds.  Therefore  the  souls  who  made  the  most  ancient  civiliza- 
tions will  come  back  and  bring  the  old  civilization  with  them  in  idea  and 
essence,  which,  being  added  to  what  others  have  d^ne  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  human  race  in  character  and  knowledge,  will  produce  a 
new  and  higher  state  of  civilization.  This  newer  and  better  state  of 
dev^elopment  will  not  be  due  to  books,  to  records,  to  arts  or  mechanics, 
becanse  all  those  are  periodically  destroyed  as  far  as  physical  evidence 
goes  ;  but  the  soul,  ever  retaining  in  Manas  the  knowledge  it  once 
gained  and  always  pushing  to  completer  development  the  higher  princi- 
ples and  powers,  the  essence  of  progress  remains  and  will  as  surely 
come  out  as  the  sun  shines.  Various  statistics  have  been  collected,  of 
war,  great  men,  periods  of  progress  at  large  commercial  centres,  the  rise 
and  fall  ol  arts  and  sciences,  cataclysms,  such  as  earthquakes,  epidemics, 
periods  of  extraordinary  cold  and  heat,  cycles  of  revolutions  and  the  rise 
and  fall  of  empires,  etc.  More  than  one  thoughtful  mind,  while  studying 
the  fortunes  and  reverses  of  nations  and  great  empires,  has  been  deeply 
struck  by  the  inevitable  recurrence  of  similar  historical  events,  reaching 
in  turn  every  one  of  them  and  after  the  same  lapse  of  time. 

The  historical  cycles  of  wars  and  peace  have  been  very  well  re- 
presented by  Dr.  E.  Fasse  in  the  shape  of  small  and  large  wave  lines 
running  over  the  area  of  the  old  world.  He  points  out  the  fact  that  if 
we  divide  the  map  of  the  old  World  into  five  parts,  into  Eastern  Asia, 
Central  and  Western  Asia,  Eastern  Europe,  Western  Europe  and 
Egypt,  then  we  will  easily  perceive  that  every  250  years  an  enormous 
wave  passes  over  these  areas  bringing  into  each  in  its  turn  the  events 
it  has  brought  to  the  one  next  preceding.  These  waves  may  be  called 
the  historical  waves  of  the  250  years*  cycle.    The  first  of  them  began  in 
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Ohina  2000  years  B.  C,  (be  golden  age  of  tixsi  Empire,  the  age  of 
philosophy,  disooveries  and  reforms.  In  1750  B.  C.»  the  Mongolians  of 
Central  Asia  established  a  powerful  empire*  In  1500  Egypt  rises  from 
its  temporaiy  degradation  and  carries  its  sway  over  many  parts  of 
Europe  and  Asia,  and  abont  1250  the  historical  wave  reaches  and 
crosses  over  to  Eastern  Earope,  filling  it  with  the  spirit  of  the 
Argonantio  expedition  and  dies  ont  in  1000  B,  C,  at  the  siege  of  Troy. 

A  second  historical  wave  appears  abont  that  time  in  Central  Asia. 
The  Scythians  leave  the  steppes  and,  towards  the  year  B.C.  750,  innndate 
the  adjoining  coantries,  going  towards  the  South  and  West ;  abont  the 
year  500  begins  in  Western  Asia  an  epoch  of  splendor  for  ancient 
Persia  and  the  wave  moves  on  to  the  East  of  Earope,  where,  abont  B.  C. 
250,  Greece  reaches  her  highest  state  of  caltare  and  civilization  and 
farther  on  to  the  West,  where  at  the  birth  of  Christ,  the  Roman 
Empire  finds  itself  at  its  apogee  of  power  and  greatness. 

Again  at  this  time  we  find  the  rising  of  a  third  historical  .  wave  in 
the  East.  China,  after  long  revolations,  once  more  forms  a  powerfal 
empire,  and  its  arts,  sciences  and  commerce  flonrish  again.  Then  250 
years  later,  we  find  the  Hans  appearing  from  the  depths  of  Central 
Asia;  in  the  year  500  A.  D.  a  new  and  powerfal  Persian  kingdom  is 
formed ;  in  750,  in  Eastern  Earope,  the  Byzantine  Empire,  and  in  1000 
the  second  Roman  Empire  springs  np,  the  Empire  of  the  Papacy,  which 
soon  reaches  an  extlhiordinary  development  of  wealth  and  brilliancy. 
At  the  same  time  the  fourth  historical  wave  approaches  from  the  Orient. 
China  is  again  fiourishiog.  Tn  1250  the  Mongolian  wave  from  Central 
Asia  covered  an  enormoas  area  of  land,  including  with  it  Russia.  lu 
Western  Asia — about  the  year  1500 — the  Ottoman  Empire  rises  in  all  its 
might  and  conquers  the  Balkan  peninsula,  but  at  the  same  time,  in 
Eastern  Europe,  Russia  throws  off  the  Tartar  yoke  and  rises  to  unex- 
pected splendor  in  about  1750,  during  the  reign  of  the  Empress 
Catherine.  What  changes  the  year  2000  will  bring  forth  remain  to  be 
seen.  Besides  these  cycles  of  250  years,  every  century  is  marked  by 
the  rise  or  development  of  Empires.  Beginning  with  700  B.  C,  there 
rise  and  fall  in  turn  the  Assyrian,  Median,  Babylonian,  Persian,  Greek, 
Macedonian,  Carthaginian,  Roman  and  Germanic  Empires.  The  striking 
periodicity  of  the  wars  in  Europe  was  also  noticed  by  Dr.  E.  Fasse. 
Beginning  with  1700,  every  10  years  is  signalized  by  either  a  war  or  a 
revolution— and  abont  every  50  years  more  particularly  bo.  It  woold 
occupy  too  much  space  to  enumerate  them  all ;  but  if  we  just  begin  with 
1712  when  all  European  nations  were  fighting  at  the'  same  time,  we 
come,  in  1761,  to  the  seven  years  war  ;  in  1810  and  the  following  years, 
to  the  wars  of  Napoleon  I.,  and  a  little  before  1860,  the  Crimean,  and 
a  little  after,  the  American  Civil  war. 

Man  is  also  affected  by  astronomical  cycles,  because  he  is  an 
integral  part  of  the  whole  and  these  cycles  mark  the  periods  when 
mankind   as    a   whole    will    undergo    a   change.  Modern    wisdom  is 
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satisfied  with  astronomical  compntations  and  propheoies,  based  on 
unerring  inatbematical  laws  ;  bat  ancient  wisdom  added  to  the  old 
ahell  of  astronomy  the  vivifying  elements  of  its  soul  and  spirit, 
astrology.  Therefore  the  belief  of  the  ancients  in  astrologers,  sooth- 
sayers and  angars  was  warranted,  beoaase  these  in  their  day 
occnpied  the  same  place  as  oar  historians^  astronomers  and  meteorolo- 
gists, who  perceive  the  movements  and  note  the  behavionr  of  meteors 
and  comets,  and  record  the  periodical  advents  of  these  wanderers  and 
•*  flaming  messengers,"  and  prophesy,  in  consequence,  earthqnakes, 
meteoric  showers,  and  the  apparition  of  certain  stars,  comets,  etc* 
Astronomers  are  not  laughed  at  or  disbelieved  because  they  foretell  these 
things;  then  why  should  occultists  and  astrologers  be  disbelieved  when 
they  prophesy  the  return  of  some  cyclic  event  on  the  same  mathemati- 
cal principles  ?  Why  should  the  claim  that  they  know  this  retam,  be 
ridiculed  P  It  is  not  prophecy,  but  simply  knowledge  and  mathematically 
correct  calculations  which  enable  the  Wise  Men  of  the  East  to  foretell , 
for  instance,  that  England  is  on  the  eve  of  such  and  such  a  catastrophe  ; 
or  that  France  is  nearing  a  certain  point  in  her  cycle,  or  Europe  in 
general  is  threatened  with  a  cataclysm  to  which  her  racial  cycle  has 
bronght  her.      , 

Both  Egyptians  and  Greeks  had  their  cycles  ;  they  are  thought  to 
have  been  taught  by  Eastern  Sages,  but  it  would  be  mere  speculation  to 
discuss  the  unknown  Laros  and  Naros  of  the  former.  Of  the  Brahmani- 
cal  cycles  however  we  have  had  some  information  given.  There  is, 
it  is  stated  in  the  "  Secret  Doctrine,"  a  work  among  the  secret  books, 
called  the  '^  Mirror  of  Futurity,"  wherein  all  the  Kalpas  within  Kalpas 
and  Cycles  within  the  bosom  of  Shesha,  or  infinite  Time,  are  recorded. 
This  work  is  ascribed  to  Pesh-Hnn-Narada.  There  is  another  old 
work  which  is  attributed  to  various  Atlanteans, 

C.  KOFEL. 

[To  he  continued.^ 


ANUBHAVANANDA  LAEAEl* 
(Concluded  from  page  7ol,  Vol.  XX.) 

HE  alone  is  in  enjoyment  of  self-emancipation  during  life  and  is  a 
very  great  sage  respected  by  all  other  sages,  whose  essentially  pure 
intellect,  having  escaped  falling  into  the  mire  of  the  blemish  of  looking 
at  differentiation  (as  such),  is  unbounded,  imperturbable,  free  from 
eager  thirst  after  the  vain  pleasures  of  the  world,  and  immersed  in 
Parabrahm  having  for  its  beautiful  form,  Existence,  Consciousness,  and 
pare  Spirituality. 

41.     He  alone  is  in  enjoyment  of   self-emancipation  during  life  and 
IB  a  very  great  sage,  reppeoted  by  all  other  sages,  whose  mind  is  always 

•  Translated  by  members  of  the  Falghat  Branch- 
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meditating  upon  Qod  and  in  whose  pure  heart  i$  implanted  this  pore 
beatitade-ja^iving  enquiry  after  emancipation  which  shoots  forth  into  a 
Mandara  tree  *  being  nourished  with  the  sprinkling  of  the  neotar  of 
Practice. 

42.  The  disciple  said :  '^  O  Oaru,  embodiment  of  knowledge,  I 
ever  bow  to  thee ;  O  Thon,  participating  in  the  bliss  of  Parabrahm, 
tell  me  fplease)  who  is  superior  to  the  other  of  the  two  great  knowers 
of  Atman,  viz.,  he  who  is  in  Samadhi  (or  deep  contemplation)  and  be 
who  is  sporting  in  the  world.*' 

43.  The  reverend  Guru  said :  "  The  knower  (of  Xtman)  who 
with  a  calm  mind  dwells  in  the  forest,  and  the  knower  (of  Atman)  who 
is  sunk  in  rsaterialitj  are  both  equals,  inasmuch  as  both  have  their 
intellects  pure  (free  from  attachment),  immersed  in  the  eternal  con- 
sciousness, and  inasmuch  as  both  of  them  have  emancipation  and  parti* 
cipate  in  the  bliss  of  Parabrahm.f 

44.  '^  Equals  are  those  two  emancipated  souls,  participating'in  the 
bliss  of  Parabrahm,  who  hold  their  minds  always  in  Parabrahm  (the 
causeless  cause),  having  tied  their  minds  to  the  vision  of  pure  and 
supreme  beatitude,  enjoyed  by  very  great  ascetics. 

45.  "^  Equals  are  those  two  emancipated  souls,  participating  in  the 
bliss  of  Parabrahm,  who  realise  (the  truth) ;  (as  if  each  were  saying  to 
himself)  ^  I  am  not  the  Creator,  but  the  enjoyer ;  I  am  not  the  actor,  but 
the  thinker ;  I  am  not  sunk  in  material  pleasures,  but  I  am  of  the  essence 
of  the  Creator  of  the  Universe.' 

46.  **  Equals  are  those  two  sets  of  emanci^Uited  souls,  participa- 
ting in  the  bliss  of  Parabrahm,  who  fully  realise  (the  truth) ;  (as  if  each 
said  to  himself)  ^  I  am  not  the  earth  or  any  other  portion  of  the  (vast) 
universe,  neither  the  mind  nor  the  intellect,  neither  birth,  nor  death 
nor  the  desire  to  know ;  I  am  neither  bound  nor  free.' 

47.  "  Equals  are  those  two  emancipated  souls,  participating  in 
the  bliss  of  Parabrahm,  who  have  crossed  the  ocean  of  Samsara  (the 
wheel  of  births  and  deaths)  with  the  aid  of  the  qualities  already  spoken 
of  by  me  as  existing  in  both  in  common,  qualities  which  are  realised  by 
the  wise  and  admired  by  sages  like  Yasishta."^ 

48.  The  disciple  said  :*' O  Guru,  of  pure  intellect,  having  your 
mind  engrossed  in  abstract  purity,  tell  me,  0  Lord,  Low  the  pure  and 
emancipated  souls  become  entangled  in  the  mire  of  worldly  existence  and 
how  he  who  is  emancipated  even  during  life  amuses  himself.  0  Lord, 
cool  as  soon  as  possible  my  mind,  burnt  by  the  fire  of  doubt." 

*  One  of  the  five  trees  of  the  Gods,  these  are  Maodara,  Farijata,  Santhaoa, 
Kalpa  and  Harichandana. 

t  Have  come  to  realise  that  they  are  no  longer  to  return  to  rebirth. 

J  Says  the  Sruti  (or  the  Veda},  **  This  is  the  real  essence  of  knowledge,  viz. : 
there  is  neither  destrnction  nor  creation  ;  there  are  neither  the  bound  nor  the 
striving,  neither  the  absolution -desiring  nor  the  emancipated."  Also  the  Sruti  says, 
"  Here  there  is  no  variety  at  all." 
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49.  The  reTerend  Onrn  said  :  '*  When  ignorance  is  destroyed,  "when 
the  dead  of  imagination  is  drifted  away,  when  the  transcendental 
tronbleless  seat  of  Atman  is  attained,  when  the  whole  group  of  modifi- 
cations is  cat  away  and  when  the  ocean  of  beatitade-giving  truth 
Is  realised,  then  sporting  in  the  world  is  like  that  of  the  rays  of 
the  sun  (which  are  not  contaminated  by  anything  they  come  in  con« 
tact  with). 

50.  "  When  the  false  duality,  exciting  fears  of  eternal  biHhs  and 
deaths,  is  broken  up,  and  when  the  unsullied  Truth,  the  one  without  » 
second,  Oonsciousness-Bliss,  not  having  even  a  very  few  modifications, 
too  high  to  be  reached  by  mind  or  speech,  praised  by  many  psalms  in 
the  Yedas — when  such  truth  is  well  cognised,  then  sporting  in  the 
world  is  like  that  of  the  rays  of  the  sun  (uncontaminated  by  anything). 

51.  *'  When  consciousness  is  well  pleased  with  taking  the  fall 
delight  of  enjoying  Supreme  Bliss,  when  the  truth,  beyond  the  wheel 
of  births  and  deaths,  ever  existent  beyond  the  (three)  qualities  (of 
satva,  rajas  and  tamas),  worthy  of  being  known,  reached  by  the  great 
l^ods  like  Siva  and  others,  and  beyond  all  this  illusion  of  form  (gross 
and  subtle)  is  well  cognised,  then  sporting  in  the  world  is  like  that  of 
the  rays  of  the  sun  (uncontaminated  by  anything). 

52«  ^*  The  body  is  itself  a  moving  chariot,  all  the  organs  of  sense 
are  so  many  unbroken  horses,  the  charioteer  is  the  great  intellect*  As* 
cending  this  car  I  (shall)  to-day  enter  into  the  house  of  great  happiness 
(beatitude)  ;  I  will  not  be  subject  to  the  difficulties  of  births  and  deaths. 
When  thus  the  truth  is  well  cognised,  then  sporting  in  the  world  is 
like  that  of  the  rays  of  the  sun  (uncontaminated  by  anything)." 

53.  He  who  keeps  this  treatise  on  the  emancipated  in  his  heart, 
being  possessed  of  the  qualities  of  calmness,  restraint  and  deep  medita- 
tion, will  really  enjoy  supreme  beatitude,  free  from  all  hallucinations, 
and  will  become  the  embodiment  of  pure  Bliss,  which  deserves  to  be 
sought  after  even  by  Brahma,  Hari  and  Siva.* 

54.  Those  who  sing,t  hear  or  meditate  upon  this  delightful  and 
auspicious  hymn  composed  by  the  best  of  ascetics,  Srt  Kesavananda,  will 
surely  and  speedily  attain  to  Absolution  giving  Supreme  Bliss,  "^ 


♦  The  Hindu  Trinity  (Creator,  Preserver  and  Destroyer.) 

t  All  the  Stanzas  in  the  originals  can  be  sung  so  as  to  prodace  a  molodions 
effect. 

X  This  last  Stanza  fa  what  is  known  as  Phalasrnti  (the  verse  speaking  of  the 
•ffeet  of  reidfaig  or  studying  the  book)i  generally  given  at  the  end  of  every  book« 
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SELF  SALVATION  OR  SELF  SACRIFICE. 

ONE  of  the  most  prominent  facts  in  connection  ivith  the  spread  of  the 
T.  S.  is  the  wide  diversity  of  people  who  seek  admission  to  the 
Society,  stamping  it  at  once  with  a  catholic  character  on  the  outside, 
which  is  in  strict  harmony  with  what  those  who  enter  find  Theosophy 
itself  to  be.  Through  varioas  channels  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men 
(which  includes  women)  filter  in.  We  welcome  them  from  the  student's 
quiet  room,  the  busy  world  of  business,  the  scientific  laboratoiy,  very 
lai*gely  from  the  spiritualistic  circle,  and  still  more  largely  from  the 
dim  religious  light  of  the  churches.  I  say  most  largely  from  the  last, 
for  I  use  the  word  churches  in  its  very  widest  sense,  not  merely 
thinking  of  the  people  who  fill  tbe  places  of  worship  every  Sunday,  from 
these  we  do  not  recruit  to  any  extent,  but  thinking  rather  of  those  by 
whom  the  devotional  religious  life  would  still  fain  be  followed  under  tbe 
church's  wing  except  for  the  fact  that  reason  will  no  longer  endorse 
the  teaching— the  bread  bas  become  a  stone.  Many  years  of  the  life 
may  be  passed  in  a  sort  of  debatable  land  across  which  these  souls 
journey,  from  church  dogmatism  en  route  to  the  Ancient  Wisdom,  so 
many  years  in  some  cases  that  the  people  themselves  will  think  of 
themselves  as  altogether  divorced  from  any  aroma  of  devotional 
aspiration — yet  the  result  of  some  careful  observation  tends  to  show 
me  that  those  who  have  suffered  the  wrench  from  belief  in  tbe  Christian 
or  other  atonement  are  those  who  bring  the  best  foundation  with  them 
for  practice  of  the  devotional  side  of  tbe  Higher  Life  in  Theosophy. 
Indeed  I  seem  to  see  that  the  previous  experience  which  makes  the 
latter  at  all  possible  must  have  been  had  in  some  environment  saturated 
very  largely  with  religious  forms  and  habits.  These  may  or  may  not 
have  been  in  this  incarnation,  but  certainly  in  a  recent  one.  Taking 
this  larger  view  of  the  Ego's  career,  great  has  been  the  office  of  tbe 
religious  life  in  preparing  the  soul  for  receiving  the  strong  food  of 
the  Ancient  Wisdom. 

So,  on  this  question  of  self- salvation,  I  want  more  particulaiiy  to 
speak  to  those  who  trace  in  themselves  a  strain  of  distinctly  religious 
thought,  dragging  in  questions  of  self-discipline  in  the  present  and  of  self- 
salvation  as  to  the  future.  Now  the  general  problem  as  to  the  soul's 
future  presented  by  the  churches  all  the  world  over,  is  that  of  the 
salvation  of  the  man's  own  soul.  Oar  own  European  form  of  '  religions 
belief '  is  exceptionally  saturated  with  this*  It  is  a  continual  harping 
on  the  one  string.  By  such  and  such  a  stated  method  you  can  save 
your  soul  alive.  Do  this  or  do  that,  lest  you  should  perish  utterly.  A 
whole  life  passed  however  nobly  in  an  atmosphere  deeply  saturated 
with  incentive  for  self  •salvation  cannot  but  have  a  deep  influence  upon 
the  way  in  which  that  student  of  Theosophy  who  comes  to  it  &om  tbe 
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charches  vrill  receive  ibe  teachings  as  to  the  great  purpose  of  the  Ego's 
life  and  the  growth  of  the  seal  through  xuany  lives  of  more  or  less 
sustained  straggle.  It  is  true  that  if  a  grasp  is  obtained  of  the  real 
great  life  of  the  Ego,  salvation  can  never  shape  itself  quite  as  before, 
but  1  see  there  is  a  danger  of  only,  after  all,  immensely  widening  the 
periphery  of  the  soul's  life,  while  still  remaining  in  the  same  old  groove 
as  to  the  prime  necessity  for  saving  our  own  souls,  and  making  thai 
the  chief  aim  and  goal  of  our  efforts.  Now  I  do  not  want  to  deny  or 
detract  from  the  fact  of  such  prime  necessity ;  but  I  want  to  say 
a  word  in  denial  of  this  being  the  end  and  aim  of  our  great 
evolutionary  career.  I  want  plainly  to  put  this  question:  **When  at 
last  jou  have  saved  your  soul  what  are  you  going  to  do  with  it  ?"  It 
is  no  longer  possible  to  answer  this  with  any  reference  to  the  in- 
anities of  golden  crowns,  and  clouds  and  trumpets ;  people  nowadays 
come  to  see  this  is  indeed  a  very  serious  question.  What  are  we 
going  to  do  with  the  great  Life  when  it  is  ours  ?  Will  it  be  enough,  we 
ask  ourselves,  if  we  then  reflect  upon  the  vast  panorama  of  experiences 
we  have  been  through  in  the  untold  millions  of  years  we  shall  have 
conquered  P  For  a  space  it  might  content  us,  but  in  due  course  the  tale 
will  be  ended,  the  summing  up  be  done,  or  enough  to  compare  these 
with  those  of  all  who  have  come  through  with  us.  Vast  as  the  process 
may  seem,  this  also  will  come  at  last  to  a  close,  A.nd  must  it  not  occur 
to  us  that  these  very  reflections  and  comparisons  will  be  endlessly  throw- 
ing up  before  us  the  question — "  What  about  the  others  left  behind?  What 
about  the  untold  host  of  units  who  have  been  partly  through  the 
panorama  of  our  lives — unfolding  the  tale  of  their  lives  shoulder  to 
shoulder  with  ourselves— these  along  side  of  whom  we  have  sinned  and 
suffered,  whose  groans  of  agony  have  gone  up  in  unison  with  our  own,  or 
whose  shouts  of  joy  we  have  helped  to  swell  and  yet  who  still  struggle  on  ? 
What  of  those  by  contact  with  whom  the  very  qualities  which  have 
made  up  the  aroma  of  the  perfected  self  have  been  ground  out.  Are  all 
these  through  whom  we  have  thus  become  what  we  are,  to  be  nothing 
to  us  ?  "  Nor  will  it  be  possible  to  feel  that  there  is  one  unit  amongst 
them  who  is  not  of  great  interest,  of  deep  solicitation  to  us.  No  real 
thinker  can  shirk  these  questions  when  he  comes  to  go  down  to  the 
bed  rock  of  what  the  future  holds  for  him. 

Now  I  know  the  utter  futility  of  attempting  to  make  the  finished 
Nirmanakaya  at  a  bound,  but  fully  recognise  that  there  are  true  disci- 
ples to  be  found  at  all  stages  between  the  occupants  of  the  penitent's 
form,  at  the  revival  meetings,  and  the  man  who  makes  the  Great  Re- 
nunciation— but  I  think  there  are  special  calls  at  times  to  speak  to  some 
who  dimly  see  the  last  gre^t  stage  as  something  within  possible  reach 
before  them.  At  any  rate  the  mere  picturing  it  ae  a  possibility  for  any 
other  one  to  reach  must  sometimes  suggest  a  personal  application,  and 
bring  np  thoughts  of  wonder  as  to  the  measure  of  one's  own  capacity 
4)r  future  attainment*   It  is  possible  that  thesQ  worda  may  r^aob  some 
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who  first  stand  in  this  position   and  are   even  now  askiDg  themBelves, 
"  What  am  1  going  to  do  with  my  great  fatnre  P" 

Of  course  most  of  ns  are  merely  concerned  now  with  the  near 
future  and  to  give  this  paper  a  practical  value  let  me  hasten  back  to 
the  tattk  of  the  present,  to  the  question  of  present,  of  personal  salvation, 
60  as  to  consider  its  place  in  regard  to  the  great  Sutratma  or  thread  on 
which  the  present  is  only  strung  like  a  bead.  It  is  indeed  most  usefnl 
that  the  man  of  our  time  should  feel  that  he  should  save  his  soul  alive; 
anything  rather  than  utter  indifference,  than  cold  contentment 
with  what  share  can  be  got  in  the  scramble  for  ease  and  comfort. 
Anything  rather  than  the  steeling  of  the  heart  to  the  refining 
sorrows  of  life,  by  the  excladiog  walls  of  social,  intellectual  or 
even  moral  culture,  if  either  you  or  I  csin  do  anything  in  tbia 
dark  time  to  shake  up  out  of  this  dreadful  sleep  any  of  the  great  host 
who  are  lying  literally  in  the  stillness,  the  apathy,  of  death,  we  sboald 
be  indeed  doing  them  the  best  service.  Tt  will  matter  but  little  what 
line  of  action  they  may  take,  whether  they  weep  as  Salvation  Army 
penitents,  or  go  to  work  in  the  city  slums,  or  start  Theosophical  pro* 
paganda,  so  long  as  they  set  to  work  to  do  something  for  the  future. 
However,  let  us  all  recognise  that  this  waking  up  process  is  goin^ 
on  without  our  aid,  in  alt  stages  of  the  pulsating  life  around  us. 
The  mere  turning  of  the  wheel  of  life  is  compelling  more  and  more 
to  wake  up  and  move  on,  first  to  reclaim  or  save  the  present  life's 
harvest,  whatever  may  be   seen  to  lie  beyond. 

It  is  often  said  that  the  most  dangerous  and  deeply  rooted  form  of 
selfishness  is  religious  selfishness — if  this  be  so  the  person  stands  in 
perilous  case  whose  whole  anxiety  is  the  salvation  of  his  own  soul. 
And  indeed  this  is  common  enough.  It  is  not  limited  to  Christianity, 
it  confronts  us  everywhere  and  perhaps  nowhere  is  it  so  forcibly 
thrust  on  us  as  in  the  religious  ascetic  of  the  East,  for  there  we  see 
the  depths  of  the  endarance  reached  to  secure  the  longed-for,  so« 
called  liberation,  Moksha.  We  are  indeed  most  of  us  appalled  at  the 
struggles  undergone  to  reach  the  goal  of  Nirv&na.  The  Indian  yogia 
who  stands  on  one  leg  for  20  years,  or  holds  up  one  arm  till  it  becomes 
withered,  is  but  an  extreme  exaggeration  of  the  Plymouth  brother 
who  trembles  to  think  he  may   not  be  one  of  the  elect. 

It  is  true  that  his  methods  are  much  more  effective  and  have  some 
scientific  knowledge  behind  them,  and  any  real  knowledge  means  so 
much  power,  but  in  so  far  as  his  thought  is  still  no  wider  than  himself 
he  really  runs  in  company  with  the  other  man.  Both  alike  are  engrossed 
with  what  is  spoken  of  in  our  most  advanced  books  as  the  *'  Eye 
Doctrine  of  the  Law*" 

This  term  will  appear  to  many  as  otily  andthet*  way  of  putting  sOine 
dogmatic  tenet  familiar  to  an  Eastern  creed  and  foreign  to  all  else^ 
Tet  if  they  take  the  tronble  to  look  into  it  people  will  see  this  is  not  so. 
Tbey  will  find  if  they  are  deep  enough  in  their  research  that  iti  every  one 
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of  tbe  great  religions  of  the  past  there  have  been  two  qaite  distinct  sets 
of  teaching  given  by  all  — one  for  the  mass  and  one  for  the  few.  In 
Egypt  the  enter  ritnal  was  for  the  gay  and  happy  crowd  of  the 
teeming  milHonSi  and  the  inner  ordeal  for  the  Initiate  Kings  and  their 
immediate  disciples.  We  find  the  great  Bnddha  also  speaking  in  one 
strain  in  his  sermons  from  the  moant  and  plain,  and  in  qaite  another  when 
he  addresses  bis  disciple,  Ananda,  and  his  few  and  immediate  followers ; 
and  car  own  great  Teacher,  Christ,  is  jnst  as  marked  in  the  Hue  he  draws, 
and  in  what  he  gives  to  the  babes  and  sucklings,  and  what  to  his  band 
of  followers.  I  need  not  qaote  the  passages,  they  are  familiar  enough, 
and  so  plain  they  cannot  escape  the  nnderstanding  of  the  most  superficial 
reader.  All  this  is  but  a  re-stating  of  the  great  necessity  for  the  two 
sets  of  teachings  found  through  all  history— now  spoken  of  in  our  most 
advanced  books  such  as  the  "Voice  of  the  Silence"  as  the  "Eye 
Doctrine"  and  the  "Heart Doctrine." 

Now  though  we  find  this  ideaof  one  teaching  for  themany  and  another 
for  the  few,  running  right  through  all  great  spiritual  teaching,  we  are  not 
to  suppose  that  there  is  any  separation  of  humanity  into  sheep  on  the 
one  hand  and  goats  on  the  other,  that  in  fact  some  are  '  elected '  and 
some  are  not;  rather  is  the  thought  suggested  that  the  goats  in  time  are 
to  become  sheep.  The  Shravana  or  hearer  passes  on  to  become  the 
Arhat  and  the  Teacher.  So  in  the  Hindu  thought  the  man  of  lower 
caste  passes  on  after  the  needful  incarnations  into  the  highest  Brahman 
caste,  and  we  find  the  idea  (expressed  in  Christian  Scripture  where  it 
says,  "  Seek  ye  first  the  kingdom  of  Ood  and  all  these  things  shall  be 
added  unto  you  " — clearly  expressive,  one  and  all,  of  the  idea  that  the 
one  is  but  a  stage  toward  the  other. 

So  we  shall  find  this  idea  an  absolutely  universal  one— the  salvation 
of  the  man's  own  soul  acting  as  a  stimulus  towards  the  point  in  evolu- 
tion where  a  man  shall  sacrifioe  all,  and  no  less  to  the  carrying  out  of  the 
objects  of  God's  creation ;  where  he  can  see  the  meaning  of  the  words — 
"  He  that  would  save  his  soul  shall  lose  it."  And  if  we  quietly  think 
it  out  it  will  appear  a  quite  natural  sequence  that  after  many,  many 
lives,  bringing  great  and  varied  experiences,  and  at  last  a  knowledge  of 
the  objects  and  purposes  of  the  Logos  with  regard  to  His  Manifested 
Creation,  we  come  to  see  the  whole  magnificent  sweep  of  kosmicat 
evolution  as  an  endless  procession  of  units — ourselves  and  our  fellowa 
in  evolution  with  us.  And^  when  this  is  reached  the  desire  will  come, 
quite  naturally,  to  work,  whatever  we  do,  in  harmonious  accord  with 
the  Wheel  of  Life,  and  this  will  take  the  form,  necessarily,  of  self-denial 
in  every  variety  and  aspect. 

But  before  this  stage  is  reached  we  all  go  through  the  earlier  and 
lower  scale  of  effort  for  the  salvation  of  the  Individual.  First  for  the 
salvation  of  the  personality,  or,  shall  we  say,  for  each  of  the 
personalities  in  turn  as  they  come  along.  In  each  of  these  we  have 
the  problem  put  before  us— how  much  of    each   life  lived  can   we 
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reclaim,  transmnte  andcarrjon  as  facnUy  into  the  eternal  lifei  take 
with  as  into  the  boandless  realms  of  the  unknown,  for  only  so  mnch  as 
is  capable  of  this  is  *  saved/  all  the  rest  is  bnrnt  up  in  the  great  fire  of 
time.  It  matters  not  whether  a  man  perceives  the  great  truth  of  this 
merely  partial  salvation  or  not,  each  character  at  all  strongly  boilt  up 
already  does  intuitively  perceive  the  essential  fact  and  acts  upon  it. 
Witness  the  efforts  strong  characters  will  make  to  acquire  qualities 
they  observe  in  others  and  perceive  tbey  lack  themselves.  Is  it  that 
they  think  to  acquire  something  that  will  carve  a  path  in  worldly  pros* 
perity  ?  Scarcely  so,  for  many  of  the  qualities  so  sought  and  striven  for 
are  not  of  the  kind  the  world  will  pay  high  prices  for;  and  again  they  are 
just  as  eagerly  songht  for  in  old  people  who  know  fall  well  the  world 
has  now  nothing  to  give  beyond  a  qaiet  corner  to  rest  in.  It  is  that 
they  perceive  that  in  the  acquisition  of  a  new  strength,  an  added  faculty, 
they  build  in  something  to  the  greater  and  wider  Life  which  transcends 
personality.  Tbey  may  be  able  to  tell  you  nothing  of  the  prooeris  by  which 
these  hard-won  qualities  will  remain  their  veritable  possession,  bat  feel 
absolutely  satis6ed  that  *  they  '  themselves  are  so  much  the  richer  for 
what  has  been  acquired. 

What  then  should  be  more  fitting  and  proper  in  a  kosmical  scheme 
in  which  nothing  is  ever  really  wasted,  than,  at  the  close  of  any  one  indi- 
vidual career,  when  the  harvest  of  the  whole  round  of  lives  is  gathered  in 
and  another  one  is  added  to  the  roll  of  the  perfect,  that  this  comple- 
ted power  should  be  put  to  use.  I  believe  myself  that  the  complete 
scheme  of  the  Deity  is  that  it  should,  and  moreover  that  there  is  that 
away  down  in  the  deepest  fount  of  our  natures  which  will  ever  tend  to 
prompt  at  last  the  offering  up  of  all  that  we  are  for  the  helping  of  the 
race  we  belong  to.  It  may  be  that  for  long  the  appeal — 
*'  Shalt  thou  be  saved  and  hear  the  whole  world  cry  ?** 

will  not  awaken  full  response,  but  the  time  will  come  when  some 
reply  will  be  given  by  all,  and  the  Great  Renunciation  be  prepared 
for. 

Thus  then,  as  I  conceive,  is  the  great  *' Doctrine  of  the  Heart" 
brought  within  measurable  distance  of  the  lives  of  all.  It  is  true  that  on 
first  presentation  it  seems  so  far  away,  so  out  of  reach,  that  most  will  be 
inclined  to  close  out  the  thought  of  such  supreme  self-sacrifice  as 
the  refusal  to  accept  the  course  of  life,  that  we  may  step  down  to  help 
the  crowd  of  struggling  men  behind  us.  Only  by  slow  unfold  men  t  can 
we  realise  that  there  is  that  within  the  mysterious  focnt  of  the  Life  of 
God,  within  the  great  flame  of  that  fire  from  which  we  are  a  spark, 
which  will  make  possible  and  natural  the  final  act  of  Renunciation. 

W.  G.  John. 
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THE  DATE  OF  SRI  SANKARACHARYA. 

SEVERAL  Bcholars,  Indian  as  well  as  European,  have  expended  a 
great  deal  of  learning  iu  unravelling  the  exact  date  of  the  birth  of 
Sri  Sankanicharya.  But  they  have  arrived  at  no  unanimity  of  opinion 
on  the  question. 

The  foremost  of  the  ancient  Indian  authorities  on  the  subject 
Ls  Sri  Vidy4ranya*s  Sankaradigvijaya.  It  refers  to  Sankara's  birth,  in 
vers©  71  of  Chapter  V.,  which  is,— 

"  Lagne  subhe  «ubhaynte  sushuve  Kum^ram 
Sri-p&rvati  sujanani  subhavikshite  cha  | 
Jhyk  satl  AS^ivagurornijatungasamsthe 
Surye  kuje  ravisute  cha  gurauclia  kendre.  11 " 
It  is  interpreted  by  Danapathisuri  as, — 

"  Silrye  meshasthe,  bhaume  makarasthe,  ravisute 
mande  tulA.sthe,  gurau  cha  kendre  chaturthadanyatamAi*d«isthc." 
(See  book  No.  21,  page  54,  Anandasrama  Series,  Poena). 

In  the  recent  work  of  *  Sankara  Mand&ra  Saurabha,'  by  Nllakantha 
Bhat,  is  given  the  date  in  a  verse  which  is, — 
Pr^iita  tishye  *  aarad&matiy&tavatya- 
mokk  daB&dhikatatonachatnssahasry&m. 

Bhatta  Yagnosvara  of  Siirat  quotes  this  with  approval  in  hia  Arm 
Vidya  Sudh^kara  and  understands  Kaliynga  after  the  verse.f  Pandit 
Siva  Dutt,  of  Jeypur,  identifies  the  given  date  with  A.  D.  788J  of  the 
Christian  Era. 

A  traditional  recital  gives  the  same  date  in  greater  detail  in 
the  following  couplet : — 

Nidhinagebhavavyabde§  vibhave  m«lsi  mAdhave, 
Sukle  tibhau  dasarayam  cha  Sankar&ryodayah  smritah. 

It  refers  to  the  year  Vibhava,  month  Yaisakha,  lOth  of  the  bright 
fortnight. 

The  late  Mr.  Justice  Telang  of  the  Bombay  High  Court  has 
dealt  with  the  question  at  length  in  his  learned  introduction  to  the 
English  Ti*anslation  of  the  Bhagavad  G!ta,  (Sacred  Books  of  the  East), 
as  well  as  in  an  able  article  in  one  of  the  early  volumes  of  the  Theosophi8t.\\ 
As  I  have  not  the  reference  with  me  now,  I  cannot  give  his  conclusions 


•  Bead  tishya  (?)  *     ^  ,. 

t  Tishya  in  the  verse  quoted  above  is  a  synonym  for  Kaliynga. 

t  This  is  wrontj ;  taking  iata  to  signify  66  according  to  the  kaiapayadi  system, 
the  date  will  be  Kali  3923  (=A.D.  821—22).  This  accords  with  the  date  of  Sanka- 
ra'g  Ouhdpravesa  as  given  by  Mr.  P&thak  {Indian  Antiquary^  Vol.  XT.,  p,  1744). 

§  Bead  Vahnyabdfi  as  given  in  Indian  Antiquary,  Vol.  XI.,  p,  174. 

:l  See  also  Indian  Antiquary ^  Vol.  XIII.,  pp.  95  ff. 
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or  reasons  for  the  same,  definitely.    But  I  have  a  faint  recollection  that 
be  gives  the  eighth  or  the  ninth  century  A.D.* 

The  learned  European  Orientalists,  from  Colebroke  and  Wilson 
downwards,  have  bestowed  considerable  attention  on  the  subject  and 
given  different  dates  varying  from  the  fourth  to  the  ninth  century,  A.D. 
Their  opinions  have,  however,  been  successfully  combated,  as 
being  based  on  insufficient  data  and  fanciful  surmises,  in  a  lucid  and 
exhaustive  article  in  the  Theosophist  of  1883,  by  the  late  Mr.  T.  Subba 
Bow  of  the  Madras  High  Court,  and  theosophic  fame.  It  occupies 
22  pages,  from  140  to  162,  in  the  collection  of  his  esoteric  worke.  He 
takes  Vidy&ranya's  biography  as  authoritative  on  the  matter,  coming  as 
it  does  from  a  highly  learned  and  vastly  read  Sany&sin  who  is  in  every 
way  expected  to  know  the  truth  about  the  date  of  Sankara,  the  hero  of 
his  work.  He  also  accepts  the  correctness  of  the  pedigree  of  Pith&dhipa- 
tis,  kept  in  Sringeri.  The  verse  quoted  above  from  Vidyaranya  has  not, 
however,  been  so  much  as  referred  to  in  the  article.  This  pedigree,  if 
I  remember  rightly,  shows  that  Suresvar&charya,  the  immediate  successor 
of  Sankara  to  the  Sringeri  Math,  is  stated  to  have  lived  for  700  yeaw. 
This  period  of  longevity  is  too  hard  a  nut  for  the  modem  sceptical  mind 
to  crack,  much  less  to  swallow. 

The  talented  writer  also  refers  to  the  initiation  of  Sankara  into 
the  order  of  Sanyftsin,  by  Govinda  Tirtha,  as  the  main  if  not  the  sole 
point  in  determining  the  date  of  Sankara.  He  quotes  the  chapter  and 
verse  from  Vidydranya  for  supporting  his  view  that  Govinda  Tirtha  is 
but  another  name  of  Patanjali,  the  great  commentator  on  P^nini's  Sdins 
of  Grammar,  after  be  had  t-aken  Sany&sa  Asramafrom  his  Guru,  Gauda- 
pada  Acharya,  who,  it  is  said,  lived  shortly  before  the  age  of  Buddha. 
The  writer  concludes,  on  the  authority  of  Tibetan  and  Indian  initiatee, 
by  making  a  st>artling  assertion  that  Sankaracharya  was  bom  in  B.C. 
510  (51  years  and  two  months  after  the  date  of  Buddha's  Nirv&na).  He 
also  assures  the  world  that  his  revelation  of  the  date  of  the  great  reformer's 
birth  gains  abundant  evidence  from  the  inscriptions  at  Conjeeveram,t 
Sringeri,  Jagannath,  Benares  and  Cashmere. 

I  shall  feel  greatly  obliged  if  any  astronomer  should  calculate  the 
exact  date  of  Sankara's  birth  as  given  above  by  Vidyaranya  and  other 
writers,  and  publish  it  to  the  world  through  the  columns  ofyonr 
valuable  journal.  I  shall  also  feel  thankful  if  further  light  is  thrown 
on  this  vexed  question  by  reference  to  any  inscriptions  now  extant  in 
India,  as  well  as  to  the  age  of  king  Sudh&nva,  who  is  said  to  have 
materially  helped  in  the  propaganda  of  his  religion.  Siva. 

[The  contributor  is  not  responsible  for  the  addition  of  these 
foot-notes.  Some  learned  Hindu  might  be  able  to  definitely  settle  this 
question  of  date,  which  has  been  discussed  from  time  to  time  in  the 
pages  of  the  Theosophist.     Ed.] 

*  Mr.  Telang  (in  the  article  from  the  Indian  Antiquary  qnoted  above)  oomee  to  tbo 

couclnsion  that  Sankara  mnst  have  lived  about  the  latter  half  of  the  sixth  century.  < 

t  No  inscription  from  this  place  hitherto  discovered,  corroborates  the  Btatoment. 
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EUEOPE, 

LoNDOxV,  April  29th,  1900. 
T!ie  early  part  of  the  month  was  devoted  to  holiday  making  in  honour  oE 
the  great  spring  festival  whereby  Christianity  proclaims  its  underlying 
connection  witli  much  more  ancient  forms  of  faith.  The  Blavatsky  and 
several  other  London  lodges  held  no  meetings  until  the  third  week  of  the 
month,  and  head- quarters  was  almost  deserted  as  so  many  members  went  out 
of  town.    . 

Colonel  Olcott  arrived  on  the  evening  of  Easter  Sunday  and  partly 
owing  to  the  absence  of  members,  just  referred  to,  and  partly  owing  to  a 
misunderstanding  about  time  of  arrival,  only  a  few  people  had  the  pleasure 
of  welcoming  him  on  aiTival  and  he  went  forward  to  fulfil  engagements  in 
Edinburgh  and  other  northern  centres  the  following  day.  Prom  there  we 
learn  that  his  visit  has  been  cordially  appreciated  by  the  members,  who  think 
our  President-Founder  looking  vigorous,  and  more  youthful  than  on  the 
occasion  of  his  last  visit.  In  London  we  hope  to  meet  him  on  many  occasions, 
but  for  the  time  being  he  goes  to  Belgium  and  Scandinavia  before  spending 
any  length  of  time  here. 

We  rejoice  to  hear  of  Mrs.  Besant's  arrival  in  Italy  during  the  past  week, 
and  faint  echoes  reach  us  of  lectures  to  be  given  in  Naples,  Rome,  Florence 
and  Venice  so  that  a  fortnight  may  elapse  before  she  will  finally  reach 
London.  It  is  interesting  and  gratifying  to  learn  that  so  much  life  is 
stirring  in  Italy :  Venice  and  Naples  are  entirely  new  centres  of  activity.  We 
gather  that  the  invitation  to  lecture  in  Venice  comes  entirely  from  outside 
the  Society  and  is  the  more  notable  on  that  account.  One  of  our  members  at 
work  in  northern  Italy  reports  that  there  is  indeed  ample  field  for  workers 
who  are  able  to  offer  the  life-giving  waters  of  Theosophy  to  the  thirsty 
souls  of  younger  Italy  who  are  stifled  beneath  the  upas  tree  of  superstition, 
or  forced  into  the  black  pit  of  materialism. 

The  Monday  afternoon  'at  homes '  inaugurated  by  Countess  Wachtmeister 
at  28,  Albemarle  St.,  have  been  continued  during  her  absence  by  various  lady 
members  with  varying  success.  During  May  and  June,  when  it  is  hoped  Mrs. 
Besant  will  be  present,  no  doubt  we  shall  have  to  report  very  packed  attend* 
ance  at  these  agreeable  functions. 

The  regular  Thursday  meetings  of  the  Blavatsky  Lodge  were  resumed 
on  the  19th  instant  when  Mr.  Worsdell,  of  Chiswick,  made  another  thoughtful 
contribution  to  the  already  long  list  of  papers  which  have  been  written  to 
show  how  closely  modern  science  is  coming  into  line  with  occult  teaching 
on  many  important  points. 

The  "  Earliest  Inner  Commentary  on  the  Original  Outer  Gospel "  was  the 
titleof  Mr.  Mead's  first  contribution  to  the  lecture  h'st  of  this  session,  and 
the  subject  is  to  be  continued  on  two  subsequent  occasions.  Mr.  Mead's 
studies  in  Christian  origins  grow  in  interest  and  the  present  course  will  no 
doubt  find  still  fuller  exposition  iu  print,  and  thus  be  within  reach  of  all 
students. 
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Countess  Wachtmeister  has  been  *  on  tonr '  in  the  southern  and  south- 
western Counties— with  what  result  we  have  not  as  yet  heard.  She  is 
expected  back  very  shortly. 

Mr.  Leadbeater  is  lecturing  and  holding  meetings  in  Holland  and 
Belgium.  From  what  we  hear  they  are  of  a  very  satisfactory  character,  bat 
doubtless  a  report  goes  to  the  Theoaophist  direct  from  the  countries  concerned. 

The  lecture  room  at  28,  Albemarle  Street,  it  is  hoped,  will  be  frequently 
utilised  for  the  meetings  of  various  organisations  as  it  is  intended,  if  possible, 
to  make  it  a  source  of  revenue  which  will  assist  in  reducing  the  rent.  Already 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  Humanitarian  League  has  taken  place  there  and 
was  signalised  by  the  appearance  of  a  new  quarterly  journal  entitled  the 
Humane  Beview,  and  with  many  of  its  objects  theosophists  are  necessarily 
much  in  sympathy.  Its  first  article  by  Mr.  Bernard  Shaw,  shows  ap 
the  false  position  of  so-called  medical  science,  with  regard  to  all  the 
noisome  prophylactics  its  vivisectional  methods  have  produced,  in  ihav 
humourous  and  sarcastic  style  that  is  so  peculiarly  his  own.  He  wittily 
suggests  that  the  amount  of  critical  energy  at  the  disposal  of  mankind  is 
a  certain  fixed  quantity  (a  very  small  quantity)  and  that  so  much  of  it 
being  at  present  absorbed  in  Biblical  criticism  none  is  left  for  weighing  the 
extravagant  claims  of  the  modern  medicine  man — on  the  principle  of  the 
Law  of  the  Conservation  of  Energy.  We  may  all  be  the  better  for  a  dose  of 
Mr.  Shaw's  common  sense.  Alas !  it  is  not  only  the  medicine  man  whose 
tall  stories  are  swallowed  open  mouthed  by  uncritical  humanity,  and  above 
all,  it  behoves  the  would-be  occultist  to  cultivate  a  wise  scepticism  in  the 
presence  of  'claims'  based  upon  any  special  and  sacred  infallibility.  It 
seems  as  though  every  great  outpouring  of  spiritual  force  brought  its 
sequelae  of  less  desirable  phenomena  and  a  well  balanced  mental  attitude  is 
eminently  desirable  if  we  would  avoid  being  swept  by  the  back-wash  on  to 
muddy  and  unprofitable  shores. 

Here  is  a  definition  of  Death  from  a  free  church  pulpit :— *'*  Death  is  not 
the  terminus  but  a  wayside  junction.  We  change  carriages  there ;  that  is 
all."   Not  a  bad  simile — popular  exponents  please  note ! 

A.  B.  C. 

AMERICA. 

A  leading  Chicago  daily  paper,  the  Chronicle,  has  ofEered  to  publish  in  its 
Sunday  edition  a  series  of  articles  upon  Ancient  Beligions.  These  articles 
will  be  furnished  by  Mrs.  Havens,  one  of  the  most  ardent  and  indefatigable 
workers  in  Chicago.  Newspapers  offer  a  promising  field  at  the  present  time 
for  T.  S.  work,  especially  in  the  west. 

The  General  Secretary,  Mr.  Alexander  Fullerton,  of  New  York  City,  is 
now  established  in  new  and  very  comfortable  quarters  at  46,  6th  Avenue. 
His  administration  of  the  afi:airs  of  the  Section  are  so  characterised  by 
justice  and  liberality  that  he  has  secured  for  the  American  Section  the 
reputation  of  staunch  steadfastness  to  the  truths  of  Theosophy. 

Mrs.  Kate  B^  Davis  spent  two  weeks  in  San  Francisco,  then  visited 
Sacramento  and  is  now  in  Seattle,  Washington.  She  will  visit  several  other 
points  in  the  northwest  and,  returning  to  Minneapolis  about  the  first  of  May 
will  come  from  there  to  the  T.  S.  Convention  in  Chicago,  which  opens  May 
20th. 
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A  new  Branch  has  been  formed  at  Omaha,  Nebraska,  by  Mr.  Tibus,  who 
is  now  working  at  other  western  points.  Ho  expects  to  return  to  Chicago 
in  time  for  the  Convention. 

Also  a  Branch  has  been  formed  at  Corry,  Fenn.,  as  the  result  of  the 
earnest  work  of  Mrs.  Helen  S.  Johnson,  assisted  by  a  visit  from  MIhs  Walsh, 
last  fall*  Miss  Walsh  is  still  in  Boston  and  will  probably  spend  the  summer 
in  the  east. 

Mr.  Randall,  Fres.  of  the  Chicago  Branch,  is  now  at  East  Las  Vegas, 
New  Mexico,  giving  lectures  and  class  lessons  under  the  auspices  of  the 
small  but  earnest  Branch  there.  He  will  return  to  Chicago  the  last  of 
April.  All  the  Branches  in  Chicago  still  show  much  activity.  The  library 
of  the  Chicago  Branch,  at  Headquarters,  has  recently  had  some  important 
books  added  to  its  list,  and  the  very  efficient  librarian,  Miss  Mary  Adams* 
now  has  in  the  printers  hands  the  MS.  of  the  catalogue  of  the  library.  She 
has  spent  much  time  and  labour  in  classifying  and  systematizing  the  issuing 
of  books  after  the  most  approved  methods,  and  as  one  result  so  far,  is 
gratified  to  find  an  increase  in  the  number  of  readers. 


NEW  ZEALAND. 

The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Dunedin  Branch  was  held  on  Feb.  7th,  and  the 
officers  were  re-elected  for  the  ensuing  year,  Mr.  G.  Bichardson  being 
President  and  Mr.  A.  W.  Maurais  (Bavensbourne,  Dunedin),  Secretary. 
The  Wellington  Branch  Secretary  writes  on  the  necessity  of  giving  visiting 
members  from  other  Branches  a  cordial  welcome  and  letting  them  see  that 
they  are  looked  upon  as  brothers  and  sisters.  The  severe  illness  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Woodville  Branch  (Mrs.  Gilbert)  has  rather  hindered  work 
there;  but  with  her  improving  health  it  will  no  doubt  soon  be  resumed. 
The  students*  group  at  Nelson  is  studying  the  '*  Secret  Doctrine''  and  the 
"  Bhagavad  Gita." 

Mrs.  Draffin  has  given  two  lectures  in  Auckland,  in  the  Branch  EoomSi 
on  the  "  Teachings  of  Buddha."  The  collections  are  in  aid  of  the  Indian 
Famine  Fund.  A  general  subscription  for  that  fund  has  been  solicited  by 
the  General  Secretary  throughout  the  Section. 


•Reviews. 


AVATARAS.* 
The  subject  chosen  by  Mrs.  Besant,  upon  which  to  speak  at  the  last 
Convention  of  the  Theos'ophical  Society,  was  that  most  difficult  one  to  deal 
with,  the  incarnation  of  the  Logos  in  human  form.  A  question  so  profound, 
so  holy,  so  far  beyond  our  power  to  understand,  that  her  hearers  had  not 
dared  to  try  to  explain  it  even  to  themselves,  but  waited  for  her  more  master- 
ful intellect  and  larger  knowledge  to  put  into  words  all  that  might  be  said 
on  the  subject.  She  first  showed  how  to  judge  of  the  truth  of  things  ; 
*'  where  human  heart  and  human  voice  speak  a  single  word,  there  you  have 
the  mark  of  truth.''    So,  too,  that  which  in  all  ages  is  asserted  by  men  of 

*  Foar  lectures  delivered  at  the  24th  Anniversary  meotiug  oi  the  Theosophi- 
cal  Society.  Madras,  The  Theoeophist  Office,  1900.  Price,  paper-boards,  Re*  1 ; 
cloth,  Re.  1-8. 
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diverse  faiths,  bears  the  stamp  of  truth.  Taking  this,  then,  as  a  rule  to 
guide  us  ill  our  search,  we  find  that  each  religion  claims  that  its  great  Foun- 
der was  either  an  Incarnation  of  God,  or,  in  the  case  of  Christianity,  the 
Son  of  Grod,  which  practically  amounts  to  the  same  thing*  as  the  Son  was 
said  to  be  divine.  AVhat  is  an  Avatara  ?  "  Fundamentally  He  is  the  result 
of  evolution.''  In  past  ages,  those  who  were  to  be  Avataras  climbed  slowly, 
as  we  are  climbing,  through  all  the  phases  of  consciousness  and  self-con- 
sciousnespy  from  minerals  up  through  the  various  stages  to  the  liberated  man, 
and  *'  higher  yet>  up  the  mighty  hierarchy  that  stretches  beyond  those  who 
have  liberated  themselves  from  the  bonds  pf  humanity  >  until  at  last,  thas 
climbing,  they  cast  off  not  only  all  the  limits  of  the  separated  Ego>  not  only 
burst  asunder  the  limitations  of  the  separated  self,  but  entered  Ishvara  Him- 
self and  expanded  into  the  all-consciousness  of  the  Lord, .  .  .  living  in  that 
life,  centres  without  circumferences,  living  centres,  one  with  the  Supi'eme.'' 
And  the  path  to  be  trod  by  the  aspirant  is  that  of  love — twofold  love,  "love 
to  the  One  in  whom  he  is  to  merge,  and  love  to  those  whose  very  life  is  the 
life  of  God."  The  first,  the  losing  oneself  inadoratioui  the  other,  the  giviag 
of  oneself  in  action.  The  first,  the  means  by  which  we  learn,  the  second, 
that  by  which  we  grow.  And  that  which  is  beautiful  in  us,  as  we  grow  into 
larger  consciousness ;  that  which  is  beautiful  in  all  about  us ;  "  all  is  the 
reflection  of  that  tejas  which  is  His  and  His  alone.  For  as  there  is  nought 
in  the  Universe  without  his  love  and  life,  so  there  is  no  beauty  that  is  not 
His  beauty."  Dealing  with  the  question  of  the  source  of  Avataras,  Mrs. 
Besant  traces  it  to  the  second  of  the  Trinity ;  not  to  the  Supreme  Logos,  not 
to  the  manifested  Wisdom  of  the  Logos,  but  to  Him  who  is  the  builder  and 
sustainer  of  form*  He  alone  who  is  the  life  and  consciousness  of  all  forms, 
takes  upbn  himself  the  limitation  of  a  form.  In  the  third  lecture  Mrs.  Besant 
deals  with  special  Avataras ;  with  those  called  the  "  fish,"  the  "  tortoise,"  the 
"  boar,"  the  *'  man-lion,"  the  Avatilra  which  came  in  the  stage  of  transition 
from  beast  to  man ;  and  showed  how  it  might  be  possible  for  the  Logos  to  limit 
himself  to  such  forms  and  the  need  for  such  limitation.  Then,  passing 
rapidly  over  the  first  five  human  Incarnations,  each  with  his  great  lesson  to 
teach  infant  humanity,  she,  in  the  last  lecture,  deals  at  length  with  that  great, 
that  marvellous  Avatara,  the  Lord,  Sri  Krishna.  How  nobly  all  his  words  and 
actions  stand  out  when  explained  by  one  who  can  catch  the  inner  meaning 
and  purport  of  them !  and  how  unjust  seem  all  the  criticisms  so  freely 
passed  upon  Him  by  those  who  cannot  perceive  the  divine  purpose  behind 
each  act !  Then  the  purpose  of  His  coming,  to  prepai*e  for  the  spiritiialisa- 
tion  of  the  world,  is  shown  and  the  method  by  which  it  was  to  be  brought 
about  explained.  One  may  perhaps  say  that  Mrs.  Besant  has  given  us,  in 
these  lectures,  the  most  valuable  of  all  her  books,  and  yet,  had  we  not 
had  those  she  has  written  before,  could  we  have  understood  in  the  least 
this  wonderful  and  holy  subject  P 

N.  E.  W. 

THE  STREAM  OF  SPIRITUAL  TEACHING.* 
We  are  glad  to  welcome*  in  book  form,  these  interesting  essays  by  Mrs. 
Cooper-Oakley  which  appeared  originally  in  the   Tlieosophical  Review,    The 
author  has  been  indefatigable  in  her  search  through  books  and   manuscripts 

*  '*  Traces  of  a  Hidden  Tradition  in  Masonry  and  Mcdiicval  Mysticism,"  by 
Mrs.  Cooper-Oakley.  London^  Theosophical  Publishiog  Society,  1900.  Price 
Rb.  2-12. 
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in  many  languages,  for  each  trace  of  history  or  tradition  which  would  show 
that  there  has  been  a  constant  stream  of  spiritual  teaching  reaching  from  the 
misty  past  down  to  our  own  time.  The  subject  is  vast  and  there  are  the  re* 
cords  of  many  centuries  to  examine,  so  that  one  finds  in  this  book  merely  a 
few  out  of  the  many  links  in  the  chain. 

We  students  of  Theosophy  have  often  been  told  that  our  Society  is  only 
the  latest  body  through  which  the  "  Guardians  of  the  World"  are  trying  to 
help  mankind,  and  through  which  spiritual  beaching  is  given.  When  one  rends 
records  such  as  these,  one  dimly  realizes  the  possibility  that  there  may  have 
been  other  movements  equal  to  our  own  in  value.  Societies  are  destroyed 
when  there  is  need  of  change ;  when  the  especial  ideas  which  they  were  to 
inculcate  are  no  longer  of  paramount  importance ;  when  further  truths  must 
be  taught  or  when  the  members  begin  to  care'  more  for  ceremony  than  for 
the  meaning  hidden  under  the  symbols.  Change  and  progress  are  the  laws  of 
the  universe  and  are  operative  in  societies  as  well  as  in  animate  forms,  yet 
each  society  has  had  its  place  in  preserving  the  ancient  truths  and  in  raising 
individuals  from  the  mire  of  materialism  and  sensuality. 

In  the  early  childhood  of  humanity,  nay,  far  on  into  manhood,  ceremonies 
and  symbols  are  valuable  aids  in  religious  effort.  So  we  find  in  the  ancient 
Indian  teachings,  and  in  all  societies — religious  or  philosophical-^in  all  ages, 
that  certain  acts  must  be  performed  and  words  must  be  repeated,  with  the 
purpose  of  arousing  the  higher  nature.  Bat  this  is  the  building  of  form, 
and  "  the  building  of  form— even  religious  form— is  materializing  in  its  tend- 
ency." So  when  a  form  is  outgrown,  when  it  becomes  rigid  and  cramps 
the  life  within,  it  is  broken  up  and  all  that  was  of  use  in  it  is  handed  on 
to  its  successor. 

Yery  interesting  is  the  history  of  the  masonic  movement  with  all  its 
transformations,  many  of  these  necessary  because  of  the  persecutions  of  the 
church.  It  is  certain  that  the  movement  had  spread  all  over  Europe,  and 
even  to  Africa.  The  standard  of  morality  was  high  and  the  secret  teachings 
were,  in  many  instances,  identical  with  our  own  theories.  In  the  3rd  essay 
the  Order  of  Knights  of  the  Temple,  that  body  of  mystics  whose  teachings 
and  ideals  were  so  beautiful,  is  discussed.  One  historian  of  the  Order  speaks 
of  a  definite  connection  between  the  Templars  and  the  Essenes,  of  whose 
community  the  man  Jesus  is  said  to  have  been  a  member.  The  following 
chapter  is  devoted  to  the  Troubadours,  a  body  of  singers,  who,  under  the 
form  of  supposedly  imaginative  poetry,  sang  the  eternal  truths  in  many 
countries  for  those  who  were  able  to  understand  the  mystic  symbolism,  and 
who  thus  kept  up  communication  between  the  students,  scattered  by  perse- 
cutions. The  closing  chapter  presents  the  story  of  the  Holy  Grail  with  its 
hidden  meaning  and  with  all  historical  data  to  be  obtained.  We  think  the 
student  must  find  this  little  book  of  great  value,  both  to  himself  and  in  con- 
vincing others  of  the  thoughtful  care  which  has  always  been  shown  in  placing 
such  spiritual  teachings  within  the  reach  of  man,  as  were  fitted  for  his  stage 
of  evolution. 

N.  E.  W, 
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THE  SBf-BHASHYA  OF  RAMANUJACHABYA, 
Tbansi^ated  into  English,  by  M.  Ranoa'cha'ata,  m.a., 

AND 
M.  B.  V,iRADAR.\'jA  AiVANGa'b,  B.A.,  B.L.,  VoL.  I.  * 

The  ^ri-Bbashya,  the  Holy  Exposition,  is  one  of  the  most  anthoritatiTo 
Sanskrit  commentaries  extant  on  the  Brahma-siktra  which  expounds  in  a 
terse,  succinct  and  argumentative  form  the  f undamentnl  truths  of  the  Vedic 
Beligion  in  its  highest  aspect.  The  whole  teaching  of  the  Vedic  Beligion  is 
thoroughly  discussed  in  the  commentaries  on  that  vast  body  of  sutraa 
(aphorisms)  which  is  known  by  the  name  of  Mimam84-Dar8ana,  a  system  of 
philosophy  and  religion  based  entirely  on  the  teachings  of  the  Veda,  the  most 
ancient  sacred  scriptures  of  the  Indo- Aryans.  This  system  is  divided  into 
two  great  sections:  (1)  the  Purva-mtmamsa  of  Jaimini,  dealing  with  the 
details  of  the  ritualistic  portion  of  the  Yedio  teaching  and  hence  called  also 
Karma-miroamsd,  and  (2)  the  Uttara-mim&ms&  of  B&darayana»  treating  of  the 
nature  of  the  soul,  the  universe,  and  God  and  hence  called  Brahma-mimamail. 
This  latter  is  popularly  called  the  Yedanta-sutras,  because  it  is  mainly  con- 
cerned with  the  teachings  of  the  Upanishads,  the  Yedantas,  the  final  word  of 
the  Veda  or  Wisdom-Beligion.  The  Upanishads — ^as  the  etymology  of  the 
word  shows— are  calculated  to  impart  that  kind  of  knowledge  which,  by  way 
of  eradicating  the  popular  mistaken  notions  as  to  the  nature  of  God,  the  8oaI» 
and  the  universe,  leads  ultimately  to  the  soul's  union  with  the  Supreme, 
The  Sartraka*mim&msa  is  another  name  by  which  the  work  is  known, 
because  it  is  an  enquiry  into  the  nature  of  the  individual  embodied  soul,  whose 
realisation  is  a  means  to  the  realisation  of  the  Supreme  who  is  the  source  of 
all  being. 

Such  is  the  general  scope  of  the  Brahma-siitras,  one  of  the  most  tersely 
written  works,  and  therefore,  it  naturally  lends  itself  to  different  inter- 
pretations varying  with  different  standpoints.  Out  of  the  many  teachers  who 
have  commented  upon  the  work,  each  from  his  own  standpoint,  and  whose 
commentaries  are  still  extant,  may  be  mentioned,  as  most  familiar  to  our 
readers,  the  names  of  Sankar&charya,  .Bamannjach&rya,  Srikantha-^ivii- 
chary  a,  Madhvach&rya,  and  Yallabhachurya,  who  are  all  leaders,  if  not  also  the 
founders,  of  the  systems  popularly  known  as  the  Advaita,  Yaishnava, 
Yisishtadvaita,  Saiva-Yisishttldvaita,  Dvaita,  and  Snddhadvaita  Schools  o£ 
the  YedS^nta,  respectively.  Their  views  as  to  the  mutual  relation  of  Gt^d,  thef 
soul  and  the  universe,  vary  very  widely  from  one  another,  ranging  from  the 
absolute  non-duality  of  che  Advaita  School  of  S'ankadU:h&rya  to  the  most 
pronounced  and  thorough-going  dualism  of  the  Dvaita  School  of  Madhva- 
charya.  It  is  indeed  very  hard,  nay  impossible,  to  make  out,  so  as  to 
convince  all,  that  the  truth  lies  on  any  one  side  only.  But  wherever  in  fact 
the  absolute  truth  may  be  found,  these  several  interpretations  are  all  valu- 
able as  so  many  attempts  at  systematising  the  scattered  truths  of  the  Yedic 
Religion,  smoothing  away  as  best  they  can  all  its  rugged  paths  and  explaining 
all  its  apparent  incongruities  and  self-contradictions,  and  thus  enabling 
whole  classes  of  persons  with  distinctive  intellectual  and  moral  temperaments 
to  hold  to  a  religion  which  sets  up  the  highest  goal  of  human  aspiration  and 
points  out  the  least  thorny  and  yet  the  most  certain  path  by  which  to  reach 
that  goal. 

*  The  Brahmavadin  Press,  Triplioane,  Madras,  Rs*  6. 
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It  has  been  a  common  complaint,  voioed  by  the  press  and  individuaL 
scholars,  iii  India  as  well  as  in  fiarope,  that  while  l?aDkar4chirya's  School  o£ 
the  Yedaata  has  been  before  the  English-reading  public  in  one  form  or 
another  for  a  (generation  or  two,  not  even  the  most  important  works  of 
the  other  schools  have  been  translated  into  English.  It  was  the  Arya  Bala, 
BocUiini  (if  we  mistake  not)  that  complained — and,  we  think,  rightly — that 
even  a  follower  of  Raraanujacharya's  school  of  the  Vedanfca  devoted  his  first 
attempts  to  the  propagation  of  ^ankar&charya's  sjstem  for  which  so  much 
had  been  already  done.  Yery  recently,  in  a  letter  published  in  cine 
of  the  Madras  pnpers,  Prof.  Co  well,  one  of  the  leading  European 
Sanskrit  Scholars,  has  declared  that  too  much  attention  has  been  paid 
to  ^ankai*&cbarya'8  system  of  the  Yedanta  to  the  exclusion  of  other 
systems.  The  complaint  is  no  doubt  founded  on  fact;  for,  Sfankar&chirya's 
most  genuine  works,  namely,  his  commentaries  on  the  Brahma- Sutras,  on 
most  of  the  Upanishads,  and  on  the  Gita,  have  all  been  translated  into 
English  by  Indian  and  European  Scholars,  whereas  the  works  belonging  to 
other  schools  of  the  Yedanta  which  have  considerable  followings  in  India 
have  been  sealed  books  to  all  English  readers,  except  it  be  to  the  most  erudite 
Sanskrit  scholars  among  them.  Lately  there  has  taken  place  a  very  happy 
change  for  the  better.  The  Siddhdnia-DeepiM  or  The  Liglil  of  Truth  has 
been  giving  in  its  columns,  an  English  translation  of  ^rikantha-^ivacharya's 
commentary  on  the  Brahma-Sdtra,  prepared  by  Mr.  A.  Mahadeva  S4stri  of 
Mysore,  which  has  reached  the  third  pUda  of  the  third  adhyaya;  and  the 
latest  issue  of  the  Theosophist  has  announced  the  preparation  of  an  English 
translation  of  Madhv^charya  s  commentary  on  the  same  work.  It  is  not 
quite  two  years  since  Mr.  GovindAcharya,  F.  T.  S.,  of  Mysore,  brought  out  for 
the  first  time,  at  great  expense  and  with  much  labour,  an  English  translation 
of  Raman ujacharya's  commentary — a  most  important  work  of  his, — on  the 
Bhagavadgita,  the  Aryan  Scriptural  work  on  which  his  doctrine  of  Bhakti, 
(devotion  of  love  to  a  personal  God}  mainly  rests.  For  the  philosophy,  how- 
ever, of  his  system  as  a  wliole,  we  should  look  only  to  the  &ri-Bh4shya,  his 
mosti  elaborate  commentary  on  the  Brahma-siitra.  It  is  really  a  matter  for 
congratulation  that,  following  so  close  upon  the  publication  of  an  English 
translation  of  the  commentary  on  the  Gita,  should  come  an  English  transla- 
tion of  the  S'ri-Bhashya,  a  more  laborious  and  costly  undertaking,  presuppos- 
ing, on  the  part  (»f  the  translator,  even  a  more  thorough  insight  into  the  differ- 
ent systems  of  Indian  philosophy. 

It  is  also  fortunate  that  this  mighty  task  has  been  undertaken  and 
partially  fulfilled  by  Prof.  Rangd.charya,  of  the  Madras  Educational  Depart- 
ment,— a  name  which  needs  no  introduction  from  us  to  the  people  of  the  Mad- 
ras Presidency  and  the  adjoiniua:  provinces  where  he  is  known  as  a  thought- 
ful writer  and  an  eloquent  speaker  on  many  a  literary,  historical  and  religi- 
ous subject.  His  <?ollaborateur,  Mr.  M.  B.  Yaradaraja  Aiyansar,  is  an  Advo- 
cate of  the  Mysore  bar,  taking  a  deep  interest  in  the  study  of  Sanskrit  liter- 
ature. The  ponderous  volume  before  us,  written  in  good  English,  bears  ample 
testimony  to  the  learning,  care,  and  study  the  translators  have  brought  to 
l3ear  upon  the  3elf-imposed  task.  It  is  the  first  of  the  three  volumes  in  which 
the  translators  intend  to  bring  out  the  translation  of  the  S'ri-Bhashya,  and 
closes  with  the  end  of  rh-  irst  pada  of  the  first  adbyaya.  As  the  translators 
say  in  the  preface,  "  the  discussion  of  the  various  Yedintic  problems  dealt 
with  in  this  volume  is  so  full  and  so  well  expressive  of  the  fundamental  con- 
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ohuaons  embodied  ia  the  B'vi-Bhishya,  tkat  it  gifea  ih%  rohime  m  Cihiuraotaris- 
ticeonpleteiiesB  in  tpite  o!  its  being  otily  a  ptrb  o£  the  whole  book." 

To  enter  a  little  more  into  the  detaila  of  the  content*.  In  the  first  place 
S'bnkarftch&rya's  Adraita  doctrine  of  theVedsinta  is  tersely  set  forth  in  some 
of  its  details  and  refuted  at  great  length.  His  theory  that  the  vniverae 
proceeds  from  Conscionsness  owing  to  avidyft  (nescience)  or  non-perception  of 
the  true  nature  of  the  Absnlnte  Consciousness  has  been  criticised  from  seven 
points  of  Yie^,  It  has  been  argued  that  avidya,  such  as  is  spoken  of  by  the 
Advaitins,  is  inconceivable  in  itself;  that  there  is  no  valid  proof  of  the  exist- 
ence of  l^uch  avidya;  that  it  cannot  inhere  in  the  Absolnte  Oonsoiousntess  ; 
that  it  cannot  teil  consciousness ;  that  such  avidya  is  not  a  thing  which 
is  neither  real,  nor  unreal,  nor  both  real  and  unreal ;  that  snob  avidya 
is  not  a  thing  which  can  be  removed  by  the  knowledge  of  Brahman ;  and 
that,  even  If  such  avidyit  should  exist,  mere  knowledge  cannot  remove  it. 
Further,  as  against' Sfankarilchdrya'}!  system,  R/imftnniftch4vya  has  established 
that  the  universe  is  real  ;  that  the  individual  souls  are  many  and  distinct 
from  one  another  and  from  the  Supreme  Being;  that  the  attributes  spoken  of 
in  the  Upanishads  in  connection  with  Brahman  are  real ;  that  salvation  ie 
attainable  only  through  Bhakti  or  Devotion  in  Love  to  the  Hupreme  Lord 
conceived  to  be  quite  a  distinct  being  from  the  devotee  ;  and,  lastly,  that 
the  non-duality  I  so  often  i*ef erred  to  in  the  scriptures,  epplioM  to  Brahman 
who  is  immanent  in  the  whole  universe  oE  matter  and  sentient  souls,  these 
last  being  as  real  as  Himself  and  held  in  complete  subordination  to  Hini, 
forming  His  body  as  it  were. 

Another  point  has  been  discussed  at  great  length  in  the  volume.  The 
Mim&msakas  of  the  Bitualistio  School  maintain  that  the  Yedas  are  intended 
to  teach  what  a  man  has  to  do  ;  to  toach  acts,  the  rites  and  tlie  sacriGccs  by 
which  he  may  attain  various  ends  ranging  from  the  goods  of  this  world  np  to 
ihe  highest  good  of  salvation  ;  that  the  Yedas  are  not  meant  to  impart  a 
knowledge  of  what  things  are  in  themselves,  having  nothing  to  do  with  an 
act  enjoined;  that,  in  short,  instruction  as  to  what  Brahman  is  in  Himself 
does  not  fall  within  the  province  of  the  Yedic  teaching.  This  position  of  the 
Mimamisakas  has  been  overthrown  in  much  the  same  way  as  ^ankaracharya 
and  othera  have  done.  By  way  of  clearing  the  ground,  all  the  Vedanta 
Slchoola  have  had  to  establish,  as  against  the  Mim^msaka,  that  the  Yedaa 
teach  the  nature  of  Brahman  in  Himself  as  well  as  what  man  has  to  do  to 
attain  some  specific  ends  in  this  world  or  in  the  fntore. 

Among  other  important  topics  treated  in  the  volume  may  be  noted  (1) 
the  refutation  of  the  doctrine  of  the  atheistic  Mimamsakas  that  works 
thettiselves  can  yield  their  fruits,  without  the  intervention  of  God,  an 
Intelligent  Dispenser  of  the  fruits  of  actions  Ijeing  a  gratuitous  assumption; 
(0)  the  overthrow  of  the  Naiyayika's  attempt  to  establish  the  escistence  of 
Gh)dby  mere  inference  (antMndna)  unaided  by  Bevelation  (Sruti);  and  (3;  the 
refutation  of  the  Sinkhyn  doctrine  tlut  Pradhann,  the  insentient  Boot  of 
Matter, can  of  itself  evolve  into  the  whole  universe  while  Purusha  or  Spirit 
is  a  mere  looker-on>  so  thf't  Pradhana,  not  Bruliman,  is  the  material  cause 
of  the  universe.  i 

The  original  Sanskrit  Siitras  are  given  in  the  volume  under  review  in  the 
Roman  type,  each  SiUra  being  followed  by  a  cloMr  English  rendering,  with 
all  omieeiona  in  the  original  supplied.  The  translattoii  of  the  Bhisbja  is 
literal  and  mostly  clear.    We  are  only  afraid  that  the  close  literaUiess  of  tbe 
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dnmslafenm  lias  leU  the  meaning  of  some  of  the  passages  Bom^wbot  obficare, 
especially  is  tbo66  aeetions  which  deal  with  controyersial  topics^  One  mig^t 
wish  that»  m  rendering  some  of  the  passages  which  tr^at  of  the  Naiyiyika^ 
the  Mimftrasaka  and  the  Advaitin's  positionsyof  a  highly  teobnical  nature^  the 
translators  had  added  snch  notes  of  their  own  or  extracts  ifom  the^ratapra- 
ka^ika,  (a  gioss  on  the  ^ri*Bb^faya},  as  may  throw  more  light  on  the  points 
which  cannot  be  made  clear  by  a  close  literal  translation.  It  may  be  that  all 
sQCh  attempts  at  elucidation  may  but  codfuse  thd  dilettante  reader.  An 
earnest  stndtot,  however,  who  may  like  to  follow  the  Bli4shya,  will  certainly 
stand  in  need  of  farther  elucidation  on  such  abstruse  discussions^ 

Th6  translators  have  prefixed  to  the  volume  an  analytical  outline  of  itd 
contents  Which  will  surely  be  of  great  help  to  a  stmdfent  who  may  wish  to 
refresh  his  memory  after  once  studying  the  vo4ume>  In  its  place  or  in 
addition  to  it»  we  would  recommend  marginal  noted,  or  a  table  of  contents 
such  as  may  be  found  prefixed  to  Bain's  works  on  tfictitiil  and  moral  sciericd 
^hich  may  better  catch  the  student's  eye  and  enable  him  to  ktiow  at  sight 
the  main  h^add  under  ^hich  the  subject-matter  18  treated  in  the  volume  ad 
well  as  its  details. 

On  carefullly  comparing  with  the  original  some  paragraphs  in  the  Eng- 
lish rendering,  we  have  found  that  here  and  there  some  passages  or  portions 
of  passages  have  been  misconstrued  and  admit  of  improvement  in  rendering, 
as  for  instance  p.  4, 11. 1-^2 ;  p.  34,  II.  1—13  ;  pp.  243—246;  p.  256, 11.  1-^;  p. 
266, 1.  8  and  the  last  five  lines ;  p.  267, 11.  1—7  ;  p.  268,  II.  3--5 ;  p.  269,  kst 
two  lines ;  p.  273,  IK  16 — 20.  Faults  such  as  tlicse  are  perhaps  inevitable  in 
rendering  a  difficult  work  like  SVl-Bhaahya,  however  Careful  the  translators 
may  be.  But  we  cannot  help  observing  that  absolute  fi^edom  from  frttch 
defects  will  go  far  to  clear  the  reader's  path  which  in  beset  with  ho  many 
difficulties.  The  translation  is,  on  the  whole,  a  nieritorioas  performailce,  for 
which  the  thanks  of  nil  students  of  religion  and  philosophy  are  due  to  the 
autbord  and  the  publisher. 

The  perfect  uniform  system  of  transliteration  of  Sanskrit  words  occurring 
in  the  work  forms  a  very  eiatisfactory  feature  of  the  volume ;  while  the  style 
of  printing  ktid  the  general  get>up  reflect  gi'eat  credit  upon  the  self-sacrifi- 
cing and  energetic  publisher,  Mr.  Alastnga  Ferumal,  B.A.,  of  the  Brahmavd* 
c!i)i  Press,  who,  with  his  limited  resources,  has  been  able  to  issue  such  an 
attraotitd  volunfe  ttt  a  comparatively  low  price.  The  undertaking  deserves 
all  success  and  we  anxiously  await  the  publication  of  the  remaining  volumes 
of  tbo  work  so  nadfal  to  students  of  religion  and  philosophy. 

A.  M.  S. 


"THE  TAlTTlRlYi  UPANISHAD  WITH  COMMENTAEIES."* 

By  a.  Mahadeva  Sastri,  b.a. 

Tho  above  is  perhaps  one  of  the  most  valuable  contributions  to  the 
literature  of  the  Upanishads.  Tlie  first  2  of  the  4  parts  are  before  us ;  Part  I 
is  '  an  introduction  to  the  study  of  the  Upanishads,'  by  that  famous  scholar, 
Vidyaranya  Swamin.  It  is  an  exhaustive  treatise  on  (1)  the  specific  theme 
of  the  Upanishad ;  (2)  the  end  in  view ;  (3)  as  related  to  the  other  pairts  of  the 
Veda,  and,  (4}  those  for  whom  its  teachings  are  intended.    The  thdme  of  this 

*  Price,  Part  Iilnti-oducUoUj  As*  8  s  Fart  II,  Upanishad  with  Com.,  Ke*  1-8* 
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science  of  the  Upanisbad  is  the  Advaita,  the  non-duality  of  self,  which  cannot 
be  known  by  i»n mediate  perception,  subjective  or  objective,  or  empirical 
inference  or  by  revelation.  The  immediate  end  in  view  is  the  attainment  of 
the  clear  knowledge  of  the  real  nature  of  the  Self  as  one  with  the  secondless 
Brahman.  The  first  in  the  series  of  results  is  the  manifestation  of  Self  as 
one  with  Parabrahraan,  who  is  the  All.  Then  the  loosenine  of  the  tie  of 
the  avidya  and  then  of  the  tie  of  the  heart ;  then  the  cessation  of  all  doubts ; 
then  the  extinction  of  Karma  j  th«n  the  abandonment  of  joy  and  pfrief ;  then 
the  extinction  of  desire ;  then  playing  with  the  self  exclusively ;  then  the 
sole  occupation  of  rejoicing  in  the  self ;  then  the  sense  of  having  done  all 
that  one  has  to  do ;  then  the  state  of  perfect  Bliss.  The  relation  of  the 
theosophical  section  of  the  Veda  to  the  ritualistic  section  is  that  of  end  and 
means,  either  by  way  of  purifying  the  Manas  or  creating  a  taste  for  know- 
ledge. The  end  of  the  Upauishads  being  to  in^part  knowledge,  they  are  there- 
fore intended  for  him  who  knows,  not  for  hira  who  does.  The  above  points  are 
treated  of  here  with  great  lucidity  of  argument  and  closeness  of  logic  and 
leave  nothing  to  be  desired  in  the  way  of  an  exhaustive  discussion  of  the 
subject. 

Part  II  is  the  IJpanishad  itself  with  the  Commentary  of  Sankaracb&r- 
ya,  the  Yartika  of  his  pupil  Suresvaracbarya,  the  Bhashya  of  Sayanaand 
the  Tika  of  Anandagiri*  Under  the  various  headings  of  philosophy,  of 
contemplation,  the  question  of  what  to  contemplate,  theVyahritis  as  a  sym- 
bol of  the  Universe  or  the  Brahman  formed  of  thought  and  other  attributes, 
the  contemplation  of  Pranava,  and  whether  the  highest  good  results  from 
good  works  or  knowledge,  the  most  important  points  of  the  Vedanta  and  the 
most   knotty  ones  are  dealt  with  and  successfully  solved. 

The  translation  is  faultlessly  accurate  and  very  happy  in  expression. 
The  general  get-up  of  the  books  is  very  neat  and  attractive  and  leaves 
nothing  to  be  desired. 

C.  R.  S. 


TWO  BOOKS  ON  PSYCHIC  DEVELOPMENT. 

"  Easy  Lessons  in  Psyohometry,  Clairvoyance  and  Inspiration,*'  by  JXJ.F.Gram- 
bine.    Paper  cover,  price,  ^50. 

**  Clairvoyance  "  by  J.CF.  Grnmbine,  Syracuse  N.  Y.,  2ud.  iMition.  Cloth,  price 
$3-00. 

These  two  small  books  belong  to  that  class  of  writing  which  lands  the 
development  of  clairvoyant  capacities  and  which  gives  rules  whereby  any 
aspirant  to  the  possession  of  these  usually  unprofitable  facnltiesy  is  sure 
to  attain  the  desired  end.  In  the  first  book  we  find  simple  teachings  and 
lessons.  The  author,  although  he  has  read  some  Theosophical  books,  speaks 
of  man  as  a  duality.  His  raau^rial  portion  consists  of  the  physical  body  and 
that  which  we  call  the  ethei  ic  body.  All  beyond  thnt  is  spirit.  So,  to  him 
the  development  of  faculties  dealing  with  the  astral  senses  seems  the 
grasping  of  spiritual  or  divine  qualities.  Psychometry  is  defined  as  **the 
science  of  feeling,"  and  its  object  **  is  primarily  to  substitute,  so  far  as  it  is 
possible  and  feasible,  the  intuition  for  feeling  and  reason,  or  guided  by 
reason  to  allow  intuition  to  pen*»trate  the  divine  efiluence  or  aura  of  life 
and  thus  to  avoid  the  law  and  limitations  of  matter  and  reap  the  benefits  of 
Divinity.    Its  researches  are  in  and  through  the  sphere  of  intuition."    The 
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student  is  advised  to  *4et  the  world  babble.''  The  lifj^ht  which  he  is 
seeking  "  is  unqaenchable,  the  truth  indestructible  and  the  spirit 
must  cycle  on  to  Nirvana."  "  Clairvoyance  in  the  inalienable  endow- 
ment, like  instinct  or  any  mental  faculty,  of  spirit."  When  the  student  has 
**SDOceeded  in  mastering  the  System  of  Philosophy  concerning  Paychometry 
and  Clairvoyance,  that  of  InspirHtion  follows."  It  will  be  a  new  idea  to 
students  of  theosophy  chat  one  may  take  lessous  in  intuition  and  insyiraticyii 
as  one  takes  lessons  in  spelling  or  arithmetic,  with  perhaps  even  more  cer- 
tainty of  ultimately  becoming  a  seer,  than  one  has  of  being  a  scholar.  The 
student  is  cautioned  to  see  *'  that  conditions  are  prepared  whereby"  the  intui- 
tion may  perceive  and  spiritual  consciousness  receive  divine  direction.  Keep 
the  nnind  moist  with  spirit.  Then  all  doubtful  problems  will  be  solved." 
The  author  says  truly  that  **  it  is  by  means  of  this  power  which  we  desig- 
nate prescience  or  intuition  that  man  realis^es  his  spiritual  nature  and  eter- 
nality." 

In  the  publisher's  note  to  "  Clairvoyance  "  we  find  the  following  modest 
statement :  "The  author  is  a  seer  ;  and  while  the  philosophy  herein  declared 
and  taught  will  satisfy  the  needs  of  those  who  recognize  spirit,  the  spiritual 
nature  and  life  of  the  world,  its  merits  will  and  must  stand  the  test  of  the 
invisible  yet  omnipotent  spirit  which  shapes  civilization  and  evolves  con- 
sciousness.*' The  definition  of  clairvoyance,  as  given  in  the  "  Easy  Lessons," 
is  amplified  and  we  learn  that  the  nature  of  clairvoyance  is  "  the  law  of 
consciousness  that  makes  clairvoyance  the  source  or  means  of  acquiring 
truth.'*  Human  nature  is  a  possession  and  is  the  stage  of  evolution  imme- 
diately preceding  the  development  of  the  clairvoyant  faculty.  In  the 
chapter  entitled  **  Spirit  limited  in  Matter  "  we  are  told  that  **  for  every 
spirit  there  is  so  much  matter,  and  this  matter  is  its  pioperty,  and  belongs  to 
it  forever.'*  The  body  **  is  a  photograph  of  a  more  interior  and  divine  nega- 
tive or  image  of  soul ;  negative,  because  and  when  spiritualized,  postlve  be- 
cause and  when  materialized."  There  are  some  germs  of  truth  in  these  books 
bnt  they  are  so  hidden  in  ambiguous  phraseology  that  they  are  hard  to  find. 
The  books  will  scarcely  repay  perusal  when  one  may  consult,  instead,  such  a 
masterly  work  on  "  Clairvoyance  "  as  that  by  Mr.  Leadbeater.  The  prices  of 
the  books  are  exorbitant — *'  Clairvoyance  "  is  worth,  as  books  are  priced, 
50  cents  instead  of  the  amount  named. 

N.  E.  W. 


IDEAL  GODS  AND  OTHEE  ESSAYS  AND  POEMS, 
By  Wm*  Sharpe,    M.D.* 

'  The  main  poem  in  this  book,  namely,  "  Humanity  and  the  Man,*'  was 
issued  a  year  or  two  ago,  but  appears  in  this  volume  revised.  The  author 
sajR  his  various  poems  '*  will  be  found  to  supplement  each  other  in  many 
partioulars,  and  may  therefore  be  looked  upon  each  as  a  part  of  one  poem  on 
human  life  and  evolution,  both  physical  and  spiritual,  which  might  aptly  be 
named,  *  The  Ascent  of  Man  through  the  Worship  of  Ideals.'  "  Dr.  Sharpe's 
other  poems,  "  The  Pall  of  Lucifer,"  and  "  The  Dual  Image,"  have  been 
previously  published  in  pamphlet  form.  There  is  much  to  commend  in 
these  works,  some  portions  of  which  are  above  the  average  of  poetic 
writings,  but  the  book  abounds  in  mistakes  (due  to  careless  proof-reading) 
which  mar  the  general  effect. 

*  H.  A.  Copley,  Canning  Town,  London^  £• 
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MAGAZINES. 

The  opening  essay  in  The  Theoaophical  Bevietv  for  May  is  on  ••  The  Ide«l 
Philosophy  of  Leibnitz,"  lb  is  written  by  Professor  E.  M.  Cbesley,  and  is  a 
valuable  contribution.  The  first  portion  of  "  The  Story  of  LiU,"  by  a  Bfinrfu 
Student,  promises  the  opening  up  of  some  rich  veins  of  esoteric  lore.  Miss 
Hardcastle  writes  on  **  The  Psychology  and  Philosophy  of  the  Christian 
Mystic,  Bosmini.'*  "  Apollonius  among  the  Gymnosophists  and  with  th^  Em- 
perors/' is  discussed  by  Mr.  Mead  with  his  usual  classical  grace  of  diction. 
Dr.  A.  A.  Wells  treats  **  Theism  and  Pantheism  '*  mainly  from  the  Western 
standpoint,  and  not  exhaustively,  for  he  proposes  to  throw  some  additional 
light  upon  tho  theme,  in  the  next  issue.  *'  What  is  Theesophy  ?  '*  is  a  tiians- 
lation  from  the  French,  relating  to  a  highly  interesting  conversation  held 
with  a  mysterious  visitor,  who,  after  eincidating  the  fundamental  troths  of 
Theosophy,  suddenly  vanishes.  "The  Value  of  Devotion,"  by  Mrs.  Besant, 
needs  no  recommendation  to  the  reader,  and  Mr.  Leadbcator*B  first  instalment 
of  "  Some  Misconceptions  about  Death  '*  will  richly  repay  perusal. 

The  original  articles  in  Tlieosophy  in  AustralcLsia  are,  "  Does  Justice 
Harbour  All  ?  "  by  W.  G.  John,  and  "  Children  and  Theosophy."  by  B.  B. 
"  Faibh,  Doubt  and  Certitude,**  is  the  opening  portion  of  one  of  Dr.  Pascal's 
articles,  as  translated  from  I^  TjoIus  Bleu. 

The  Theoeophic  Gleaner  opens  with  the  notes  taken  by  Mr.  B.  K.  Manker 
of  Mrs.  Besant's  lecture  delivered  in  Bombay  on  6th  April  last-  This  is 
followed  by  "  A  Zoroastrian  Prayer*' — a  lecture  which  was  delivered  before 
the  Bombay  Branch  T.S. — and  other  articles  of  interest. 

The  Arya  Bala  Bodhini  also  republishes,  from  Tlie  Gleaner,  the  lecture 
given  by  Mrs*  Besant  in  Bombay,  gi\*e8  an  extended  account  of  the  White 
Lotus  Day  proceedings  at  Adyar,  and  has,  among  other  matters,  a  few  words 
about  "  Yaisbnavism.*' 

Bevue  TheoBophiqtie.  Tho  April  number  contains  a  translation  of  Mrs. 
Beiant*B  helpful  lecture,  "  The  Law  of  Sacrifice  **  and  the  continuation  o^ 
Mr.  Leadbeater's  "Our  Relation  to  Children."  Dr.  Pascal  has  an  interesting 
essay  upon  "  Ancient  Sociology  of  Castes  and  Classes."  There  are  "  Questions 
and  Answers,'*  a  few  paragraphs  on  "  Mysterious  Photography,"  "  Echoes  of 
Tbeosophic  Movement,*'  Reviews  and  an  instalment  of  the  "  Secret  Doctrine-" 

In  Theotophia,  for  April,  is  a  translation  of  an  article  of  !!•  P-  B.'8  in 
the  Theosophist,  entitled  **  Yoga  Philosophy."  The  translation  of  *'  Esoteric 
Buddhism"  ia  eotttinaeil,  ae  are  also  the  essays  on  **Tao>Te  King  "and 
•*  Confucius.**  "  Letters  from  abroad,*'  •*  GoMea  Thoughts,'*  **  White  Lotus 
Day  Fund  "  and  notes  of  the  theosophical  movement  fill  the  remaining  pages. 

Tsosofia,  Borne,  April.  In  this  number  the  aftiele  by  the  editor,  Se&or 
Decio  Calvari^  is  concladed  ;  there  at«  further  portionB  of  the  translations  of 
the  essays  by  Mrs.  Besant  and  Mr.  Leadbeater.  In  "  Notes  of  theTheosophlc 
Movement  "  we  find  references  to  Mrs.  Besant's  visit  to  Borne  and  tiie  pro- 
gramme of  her  intended  Italian  tour,  in  which  she  is  to  visit  Florence^  Milan 
and  Venice.  There  is  a  paragraph  upon  the  tour  of  the  Presideut-Foauder. 
Also  notes  of  Mn  Chatterji's  work  in  Florence. 

Sophia,-'*  Emotion.  Intellect  and  Spirituality  " ;  "  Tho  Astral  Booords  " ; 
"Appoloniusof  Tyana*'s  '*  Ancient  Peru,"  all  being  trooslationa  f rofa  the 
English. 

We  beg  to  aoknowledge  with  thanks  the  receipt  of  the  first  eight  num- 
bers of  the  journal,  STasira   MiMiamil  from  Pandit  Atlanta  Cb&i7ar,  its 
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editor  jand  publisher.  It  is  «k  mootbJy  magazine  devoted  chiefly  to  the 
V«dii>^  Mim&inaft  and  ISjiiy^  systems  of  the  Hinda  Philosophy  and  printed 
in  Devanagari  characters — at  present  the  commoD  alphabet  to  all.  Pandit 
Anant^  Ohiry&r  is  well-known  in  Sonthern  India  as  an  eradite  Sanskrit 
scholar  and  his  undertaking  to  conduct  the  journal  assures  its  future  prospe- 
rous course.  The  numbers  one  to  eight  contain  *  Pnrushasukta  BJjaHhya,* 
'Gltartha  Sangraha '  and  'Satad&shini '  of  Vedanta,  <  Bhattarahasya  '  of  Ml- 
m&ms^y  and  *  PramAnyav&da'  of  Nyaya.  and  the  journal  is  conducted  on 
the  line  of  the  Benares  College  Magazine,  Its  annual  subscription  is  Rs.  5-6-0. 
We  wish  the  journal  success,  and  hope,  considering  the  lowness  of  its  subscrip- 
tion price  that  it  will  be  amply  supported  by  the  public. 

We  acknowledge  with  thanks  the  i*eceipt  of  the  March,  April  and  May 
issues  of  Knowledge,  an  illustrated  magazine  of  Science,  Literature  and  Art, 
pablisbed  in  London  and  founded  by  Kichard  A.  Proctor.  The  latest 
aebievsinents  and  experiments  in  science  are  here  noted  and  the  illustrations 
are  of  a  high  order.  Among  the  contents  of  the  April  number  we  notice  the 
following,  which  may  serve  as  a  sample  of  the  regular  issues  :  '*  The  Karkino- 
kosm,  or  World  of  Crustacea  ";  **  The  Photography  of  Clouds  ";  "  Astronomy 
without  a  Telescope  ";  *'  Earthquake  Sounds"  ;  *•  Is  the  Universe  Infinite'' ; 
"  The  Constitution  of  the  Sun*';  "  Across  the  Downs" ;  "  The  Mud^nest  build- 
ing Birds  of  Australia'* ;  '*  Notes  on  Comets  and  Meteors*' ;  "  The  face  of  the 
Sky  for  April,**  etc. 

Acknowledged  with  thanks:— T/ts  Vdliaut  Light,  Modem  Astrology ^ 
Jjoiiis  Bliithen,  1j  Initiaiiont  Immortality^  Mind,  The  Ideal  Review  (the  old 
title.  The  Metaphysical  Magazine,  was  a  good  one),  Notes  and  Qttertss,  The 
y&w  Century,  PhrenoldgicalJoumal,  Banner  of  LiglU,  Siiggesiive  Tlierapeutics, 
Vegetarian  Magadne,  Brahmacliarin,  BraJimavddin,  The  Light  of  the  East, 
Indian  Journal  of  Education-^  Prahuddha  Bh\rata,  Journal  of  ih*»  Mahd* 
Bodhi  Society,  The  Lamp,  The  Temple  of  Health,  E-ays  of  Light,  Universal 
Brotlierhood  Path,  The  Arena,  The  Theosnphic  Messenger,  The  Golden  Chain, 
The  />Mc». 


CUTTINGS  AND  COMMENTS. 

"  Thoughts,  like  the  pollen  of  flowers,  leave  one  brain  and  fasten  to  another.'* 

M.  Flournoy,  one  of  the  Professors  at  the  Univer- 
Memory  of   sity  of  Geneva,  has  published  a  book  entitled,   "  From 
previous        India  to  the  Planet  Mars  :  A  study  of  a  case  of  Som- 
Incamatio7is,    nambulism.**    The  book   contains  420  pages  and  a 
great  number  of  illustrations,  among  which  are  sam- 
ple pages  of  writing  in  Sanskrit,  Arabic  and  Martian  (the  supposed 
language  of  the  inhabitants  of  Mars).  Referring  to  this  book,  the 
San  Francisco  Chronicle  has  the  following  despatch  : 

"  Nkw  York,  March  10. — A  special  to  the  Sun  from  Paris  says  :  The 
greatest  interest  is  shown  here  in  A  book  by  M.  Floumov,  professor  in  the 
facQlty  of  sciences  of  the  Geneva  University,  giving  the  history  of  some  re- 
markable obHcrvations.  The  ease  is  Uie  apparent  reincarnation  of  a  woman 
aged  30.  She  is  of  irreproacharble  character  and  engaged  in  a  commercial 
house.  She  is  subject  to  fits  of  somnambnlism  in  which  ehe  refers  to  three 
previous  existences — on  the  planet  Mars<,  in  India,  and  in  France  in  the  time 
of  Marie  Antoinette. 

"  Professor  Flournoy,  who  nt  first  suspected  trickery,  either  spontaneous 
or  instigated,  abindoned  the  hypothesis  when  the  woman,  in  telling  of  her  life 
on  Mars,  spoke  in  presumably  Martian   language,  using  clearly  articulated 
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sounds  ftiid  forming  wordg  corresponding?  with  definite  ideas.  The  same 
woid<  always  corresponded  to  tKe  same  ideas*  She  also  writes  pecoliar 
cliartiorers,  which  do  not  vary. 

**  As  ref^ards  India,  nhe  speaks  and  writes  Sanskrit  and  Arabic,  showing 
a  thorough  knowledge  of  both.  Flonrnoy  verifi«id,  by  means  of  old  histori- 
cal manuscripts  accessible  only  to  srudeuts  of  history,  the  truth  of  the  pheno- 
menal episodes  to  which  she  referred. 

**  No  stress  is  laid  on  the  Marie  Antoinette  period,  hs  opportunity  for 
trickery  is  too  evident.  As  regards  the  other  two,  Flournoy  vouches  for 
their  accuracy.  The  woman  remembers  nothing  when  she  awakes.  She 
never  bad  an  opportunity,  in  this  life  at  least,  of  learning  Arabic  or  Sanskrit. 
Flonrnoy  offers  no  conclusions.  He  simply  nairrates  occurrences,  bat  does 
not  disguise  his  perplexity. 

**  Several  savants  are  investigating.  " 

* 

*  * 

Some  ideas  concerning  the  twentieth    century 
The  are   simplified   by  the  New  York  Sun^  in  a  logical 

TwenHeih        manner  as  follows  : 
Gentury. 

Questions  and  Answers. 

What  is  a  year  P 

Three  hundred  and  sixty-five  days. 

What  is  a  century  ? 

One  hundred  years. 

W»»en  did  the  year  1  end  ? 

December  31  of  the  year  1. 

When  did  the  year  2  begin  .^ 

January  1  of  the  year  2. 

When  did  th«  year  99  end  ? 

December  31  A.D.  99. 

Did  that  complete  the  century  ? 

No. 

When  was  the  century  completed  P 

At  tim  close  of  the  year  following  99,  or  at  the  close  of  the  year  100. 

When  did  the  second  century  begin  P 

January  1  of  the  year  1  of  the  second  century,  that  is  January  1,  AD. 
jQl. 

When  does  the  nineteenth  century  end  ? 

At  the  close  of  the  nineteen  hundredth  year,  or  at  the  close  of  1900. 

When  does  the  twentieth  century  begin  P 

It  begins  on  day  No.  1  of  year  No.  1,  of  the  twentieth  hundred  years, 
that  is,  on  January  1,  A.D.  2000. 

We  must  still  see  one  more  Christmas  before  the  twentieth  century 
begins. 

*  * 

The  Rev^  Father  Desmet,  S  J.,  writes  :— *'  Make 
Remarkable     the    wound  bleed,   and  apply    *  pure  carbolic  acid 
Snake- Bite      with  a  feather  or  a  piece  of  cloth.     I    have  seen  in 
Ctire.  eight  days  three  cures  by  this  means.     All   the  other 

cases  treated  by  Rev.  Father  Deprius  have  been  a 
success.  Should  the  wound  not  bleed,  make  two  or  three  incisions 
above  the  wound,  and  apply  there  carbolic  acid.  This  simple  treat- 
ment will  save  thousands  of  lives." 
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THERE  IS  NO  RELIGION  HIGHER  THAN  TRUTH. 

[Family  motto  of  the  MaliarajahB  of  BenarattJ] 

OLD  DIARY  LEAVES* 

Fourth  SftiiiEfl,  Chapter  IX. 

(Tear  1889). 

ON  the  evening  of  the  same  day  I  formed — well,  no,  I  can  hardly  say 
formed,  but  went  through  the  ceremony  of  forming  a  local  Branch 
T.  S.  with  Hong  wan  ji  officials  for  officers.  The  Branch  never  did  any 
practical  work  as  sach  and,  for  common-sense  reasons  that  were 
explained  to  me,  I  was  not  dissatisfied.  When  discasaing  the  question 
of  the  extension  of  T.  S.  work  to  .Japan  with  some  of  the  most  en- 
lightened statesmen  in  the  sects,  they  said  that  if  I  would  come  and  settle 
in  the  country,  they  would  make  as  many  Branches  and  give  me  as 
many  thousand  members  as  I  chose  ;  but  otherwise  it  would  be 
useless,  for  the  spirit  of  sectarianism  was  so  rife  that  they  could 
never  consent  to  come  into  an  organisation  where,  of  necessity, 
some  must  be  officers  and  the  others  simple  members,  and  it  would 
be  an  even  chance  if  the  leaders  were  not  of  some  sect  antipathetic  to 
their  own.  Ouly  a  white  man,  a  foreigner  outside  all  their  sects 
and  social  groups,  could  carry  on  such  a  society  successfully  :  more- 
over, he  would  have  to  be  a  sincere  Buddhist  else  his  motives  would 
be  open  to  misconstruction,  and  as  I  was  the  only  man  they  knew  who 
pa«tse8sed  these  requirements,  they  made  me  the  offer  in  question. 
The  knowledge  of  this  circumstance,  added  to  my  intimacy  with  the 
Sinhalese  and  Burmese  nations,  caused  me  to  see  that,  if  I  could  be  spared 
from  the  theosophical  movement  proper  and  were  free  to  occupy  myself 
exclusively  with  Buddhistic  interests,  I  could  very  soon  build  up  an  In- 
ternational Buddhistic  League  that  might  send  the  Dharma  like  a  tidal 
wave  around  the  world.  This  was  the  chief  motive  which  prompted  me 
to  offer  my  resignation  of  the  Presidency,  and  to  pass  it  over  to  H.P.B., 

*  Three  Tolnmefl,  in  serieB  of  thirty  chapters,  tracing  the  history  of  the 
Theosophical  Society  from  its  boginninfirs  at  New  York,  haye  appeared  in  the 
'FheoaophUt,  and  the  first  volume  is  available  in  book  form.  Price,  cloth,  Rs.  8.8.0 
or  paper,  Bif  2-8.0. 
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for  reasons  specided  in  my  Annual  Address  before  the  Fifteenth  Conven- 
tion of  the  T.S.  (!Z%60«op^i8^  Vol.  XII).  Old  readers  will  be  able  to 
recall  the  effect  of  this  offer  on  her.  She  found  that  she  had  crowded  me 
too  far,  and  that  if  she  let  me  go,  something  like  an  avalanche  of  official 
responsibility  would  come  tumbling  on  her  head  ;  so  she  wrote  and  cabled 
that  if  I  resigned  she  would  at  ouce  quit  the  Society.  Still,  this  would  not 
have  stopped  me  if  a  far  higher  personage  than  she  had  not  come  and 
told  me  that  the  Buddhist  scheme  must  be  postponed  and  that  I  mast 
not  leave  the  post  confided  to  me.  The  Buddhist  League  is,  therefore,  a 
great  and  splendid  work  that  lies  in  the  closed  hand  of  the  future ;  for 
it  goes  without  saying  that  it  can  never  be  effected  by  any  existing 
organisation  known  as  a  Buddhistic  agency. 

On  the  5th  May  I  said  farewell  to  the  assembled  Chief  Priests  of 
all  the  sects,  advising  them  most  strongly  to  keep  up  the  Central  Com- 
mittee and  use  it  as  the  best  practical  instrument  in  cases  where  some- 
thing had  to  be  done  for  Buddhism  as  a  whole.  At  3  p.31.  I  lectured 
for  the  last  time  in  Kioto  before  H.E.  the  Governor,  the  Chief  Justice 
and  many  other  persons  of  influence,  military,  civil,  and  ecclesiastic.  On 
the  6th  I  left  for  Osaka  by  the  noon  train,  and  thence  took  steamer  for 
Okayama.  The  boat  was  small,  the  saloon  a  den  into  which  eleven  per- 
sons were  packed — ^like  an  overcrowded  sheepfold,  it  seemed  to  me.  And 
as  the  between  decks  was  built  for  a  smaller  race  than  ours,  I  had  fo 
bend  nearly  double  to  walk  throngh«  We  landed  at  San  Banco  ai  3  in 
the  morning  and  took  refuge  in  a  hotel  at  the  landing.  The  Governor 
of  Okayama,  Mr.  Chisoka,  kindly  sent  his  carriage  for  me  in  the  morn- 
ing and  was  very  polite  in  his  attentions  daring  my  visit  to  the  place. 
I  was  put  up  at  the  Club,  in  a  splendid  garden  laid  out  in  the  unique 
Japanese  style,  with  stone  and  wooden  bridges,  little  islets,  artificial 
mounds,  stone  lanterns,  dwarfed  and  quaintly  trimmed  trees,  and 
abundance  of  flowers.  At  3  p.m.  I  gave  my  first  lecture  before 
the  public.  The  local  committee  had,  for  inscrutable  reasons,  issued 
10,000  tickets  but,  as  not  more  than  half  that  number  could 
squeeze  into  the  building,  there  was  much  confusion  outside.  Some 
medical  students  who  had  come  early  and  placed  themselves  near 
the  platform  with  intent  to  create  a  disturbance,  made  just  one 
little  attempt.  When  I  said  that  Buddhism  had  brought  with  it 
into  japan  the  refinements  of  life,  a  young  fellow  sitting  close  by  my 
feet  cried  out  "No!  No!"  Remembering  Noguchi's  forewarning  at 
Madras,  and  knowing  how  to  deal  with  such  young  conspirators,  1 
atopped  speaking,  turned  towards  him,  looked  at  him  steadily  until 
he  felt  that  he  was  under  observation  by  the  whole  audience,  and  then 
continued  my  remarks.  After  that  a  flock  of  lambs  could  not  have  kept 
more  quiet.  Later  in  the  day,  the  Governor  called  and  took  me  to  an 
exhibition  of  autographs  of  noted  personages,  i.e.,  signatures  with  or 
without  accompanying  sentences  or  single  words,  written  vertically  on 
large  rolls  of  silk  paper,  in  big  characters,  with  a  brnsh  and  India  ink. 
There  were  also  so?^®  pictures,  of  which  His  Excellency  parcha8e4  am] 
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gave  Die  oue  representing  a  Japanese  warrior  of  the  old  style,  mounted 
on  horseback.  A  second  public  lecture  and  an  address  to  priests  was 
given  on  the  following  day,  after  which  we  left  in  a  small  boat,  sculled 
by  four  men,  for  Takamatsu,  which  was  reached  at  5  p.m.  Mr.  Tadas 
Hyash,  the  Grovernor,  formerly  of  the  Japanese  Legations  at  Washing- 
ton and  London,  called  on  me  and,  in  the  evening,  I  lectured  to  2,000 
people.     The  trip  across  the  Inland  Sea  was  lovely. 

At  10  the  next  morning  a  lecture  was  given  on  **  The  Evidence  of 
Buddhism,"  to  a  great  assemblage  which  was  very  cordial.  That  after- 
noon an  exhibition  of  Japanese  wrestling  was  given  us  in  the  public 
park,  in  the  presence  of  the  Governor.  It  is  needless  to  describe  it 
since  it  has  been  so  often  described  by  travellers  ;  suffice  it  to  say  that 
the  style  is  quite  different  from  ours,  and  that  the  favourite  athlete 
was  a  very  fat  man  whose  weight  was  enough  to  crush  down  any  antagon- 
ist on  whom  he  might  succeed  in  getting  the  upper  hold.  We  left  at 
3  P.M.  by  steamer  for  Imabaru,  and  had  a  miserable  time  of  it  on  board. 
There  was  almost  every  conceivable  inconvenience  to  endure,  but  as  the 
others  seemed  to  regard  them  with  indifference  I  could  do  no  less.  It 
was  a  splendid  day  and  the  picture  beforo  us  on  approaching  the  landing 
was  striking.  A  stone-paved  slope  leading  up  from  the  water's  edge 
was  black  with  thousands  of  people,  who  also  lined  the  crest  and  spread 
away  to  right  and  left.  A  boat,  with  purple  silk  awnings  from 
the  temple,  and  National  and  Buddhist  flags  flying,  took  me  to  the 
stone  pier,  amid  the  bursting  of  bombs,  the  ringing  of  bells  and  the 
i-oar  of  shouting  voices.  The  projection  into  the  air  of  paper  bells, 
umbrellas,  dragons,  fish  and  other  devices  when  the  clay  bombs  burst 
high  up  overhead,  was  something  new  to  me.  What  charmed  me  most, 
however,  was  the  projection  of  a  Buddhist  flag,  made  of  thin  stripes 
of  paper  of  the  conventional  coloi*s,  so  arranged  with  a  tiny  parachute 
at  the  top  end  of  a  retaining  string  and  5  oz.  of  small  shot  in  a  little 
bag  at  the  lower  end,  as  to  stand  up  straight  in  the  air  as  though 
nailed  to  a  pole' ;  while  it  fluttered  in  the  gentle  breeze  and  the  sun 
shone  vividly  through  the  colors,  as  it  floated  very  .  gently  away 
to  leeward.  Instantly  the  fiction  of  the  seeing  hy  Constantine  pf  the 
figiire  of  a  Cross  in  the  air  with  the  legend  **  In  hoc  signo  Ktwce*,"  came 

to  my  mind.  Pointing  to  the  lovely  object  before  ns  in^  the  sky,  I  said 

referring  to  that  story,  that  was  probably  false — "  but  there,  my  brothers, 
yon  see  the  symbol  of  our  religion  under  which  wa  may  conquer  the 
minds  and  hearts  of  men  of  all-  nations,  if  we  unite  for  fraternal  oo- 
operation."  The  lectm*e  was  fixed  for  9  the  next  morning,  and  after  it 
we  left  by  specially  chartered  steamer  for  Hiroshima,  one  of  the  most 
important  political  and  military  centres  of  the  empire.  The  day  was  fine, 
the  boat  dressed  with  flags,  the  Buddhist  flag  at  the  fore  and  peak. 
After  a  run  of  5  hours  we  arrived  and  found  an  even  more  enthusiastic 
welcome  awaiting  ns.  The  throngs  at  the  pier  and  through  the  town 
were  immense ;  a  number  of  bombs  were  fired,  from  them  two  very  laigo 
and  several  smaller  Buddhist  flags  emerging;  a  military  company  of 
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boys,  with  mosketsi  fife  and  drums,  as  an  escort  and  huudreds  of  school 
children,  boys  and  girls,  drawn  up  in  two  lines  for  as  to  pass  ibroa^b. 
The  Senior  Array  Surgeon,  Dr.  Endo,  a  stauncb  Buddhist  and  holder  of 
the  Imperial  University  Igakushi  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine,  drove 
me  in  his  own  carriage  in  tbe  very  imposing  procession  in  which,  we 
moved  slowly  towards  oar  assigned  qaarters*  The  Committee  of  Becep- 
tion  wore  as  a  badge  a  gilt  circular  plate  transpierced  with  the  Svasttka 
emblem,  so  pretty  that  I  procared  a  supply  of  them  to  introduoe  among 
the  Sinhalese,  and  it  was  adopted  by  the  Women's  Education  Society  of 
Ceylon  as  their  badge.  On  tbe  morrow  I  addressed  an  audience  of  5,000 
and,  later,  the  school  children.  On  the  13th  (May)  another  5,000 
audience,  and  after  that  an  address  to  the  senior  boys  of  the  Buddhist 
School.  Then  came  a  special  lectui«  before  H.  £.  the  Governor  of 
Hiroshima,  Viscount  Nodza,  the  General  Commanding  the  District, 
and  the  other  principal  officers  and  officials,  after  which  the  Governor 
gave  me  a  collation.  I  considered  it  a  very  great  privilege  to  make  the 
acquaintance  of  Gen.  Nodseu,  for  he  was  at  the  same  time  a  most 
staunch  Buddhist,  one  of  the  greatest  soldiers  of  the  Empii'e  and  a  man 
of  the  most  blameless  character  in  every  respect.  In  tbe  recent  war 
with  China,  it  will  be  remembered,  he  commanded  one  of  the  two  wings 
of  the  invading  army  and  won  for  himself  great  renown.  Lettera  have 
comparatively  .  recently  been  exchanged  between  us  about  the  re- 
ligious state  of  his  country,  in  which  his  friendly  regard  for  myself  was 
deu'ly  shown.    . 

Our  Hiroshima  visit  ended  that  night  and  we  pushed  on  by  water 
towards  Sfaimonoseki.  It  poured  in  torrents  when  we  got  to  the  pier, 
yet  the  Committee  had  hsd  it  lighted  up  with  torches  as  bright  as  day ; 
flags  were  flying,  friends  thronging,  the  air  was  rent  with  cheers.  We 
had  to  change  boats  at  Bakwan  and  make  a  fresh  start  at  3  a.h. 
We  got  to  Shimonoseki  at  7  p.m.,  and  found  only  a  few  waiting, 
for  the  boat  had  been  expected  at  2  and  the  multitude  had  dis* 
persed  after  waiting  several  hours.  We  stopped  only  three  hours  and 
left  at  10  for  Nagatsu,  where  there  were  the  usual  crowds,  bomb-firing, 
flags,  parades  c;^  school  boys,  etc.  From  one  bomb  was  flung  .o.at  a  very 
long  streamer  of  paper,  on  which  was  written  in  giant  charap^i^  the 
words,  '*  Oloott  San  is  come !  "  This,  I  was  told,  was  to  notify  the  in« 
habitants  of  the  surrounding  districts  so  that  they  might  come  into  town. 
(^8an  is  the  common  honorific  suffiz,  having  something  of  the  same 
value  as  our  Esquire).  At  1  p.m.  I  lectured  in  the  Theatre  to  3,500  peo* 
pie,  some  of  whom  had  come  50  miles,  and  others  shorter  distances,  from 
neighbouring  islands  and  camped  all  night  in  the  Theatre.  Others  had 
taken  their  places  at  daybreak.  We  left  Shimonoseki  at  8  p.m.,  by 
the  Yokohama-Sfaanghai  Mail  Steamer,  '*  Tokio  Maru,"  for  Nagasaki. 
She  was  a  very  fine  and  commodious  boat,  seeming  quite  palatial  after 
my  experience  in  small  coasting  steamers,  and  the  supper  and  breakfast 
served  us  were  somethbg  to  remember.  To  my  great  surprise  and 
pleasure  the  breakfast  bill-of^fare  contained  those  popular  Americai) 
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diahes,  boiled  hominy  and  backwbaat  cakes,  neither  oE  which  bad  I 
tasted  since  leaving  borne.  There  seems  a  confnsion  of  entries  in  my 
Diary  so  that  I  do  not  see  how  1  got  from  Nagatsu  to  take  the  steamer, 
bat  I  certainly  did,  and  it  appears  that  the  Committee  took  the  size,  of 
my  aodtence  there,  2,500,  all  admitted  by  tickets,  as  a  measure  by  which 
to  calcalate  the  average  size  of  my  audiences  throughout  the  tour. 
So  that  as  75  lectures  in  all  were  given,  the  gross  number  of  my  auditors 
at  the  above  average  would  be  187,500;  and  when  one  remembers  that 
the  Committee  managed  to  bring  me  before  all  classes  and  conditions  of 
men,  one  may  be  prepared  to  believa  the  statements  made  to  the  Adyar 
Convention  of  1890  by  the  Japanese  Delegates,  in  their  address,  to 
which' place  will  be  given  in  the  proper  connection.  Certainly,  it  was 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  events  in  contemporary  history  and  we 
Theosophists  are  compelled  to  see  in  the  results  the  working  beneath 
the  surface  of  influences  far  more  potent  than  the  efforts  of  the  inferior 
agent  who  helped  to  throw  the  shuttle  in  the  loom  of  Karma* 

The  steamer  landed  us  at  Nagasaki  at  10  a.m.  on  the  18th  May  and 
I  lectured  at  3  p.m.  My  excellent  and  respected  interpreter.  Prof. 
Sakuma,  was  confined  to  bed  the  next  day,  and  my  experiences  at  the 
second  lecture  were  not  oE  the  happiest  kind,  for  I  had  two  interpreters : 
one  would  listen  to  me  and  tell  the  other  briefly  in  Japanese  what  I  had 
said,  while  the  second  would  render  it  to  the  audience.  It  is  enough  to 
make  one  shudder  to  think  what  misconceptions  as  to  my  views  must  have 
been  given  to  the  public  by  this  roundabout  plan.  The  Committee  gave  me 
a  farewell  banquet  and  then  there  was  a  lantern-and-jinridcsha  procession 
to  escort  me  to  the  Harbour.  All  of  which  splendor  made  mo  lose  my 
steamer  for  Knmamoto,  my  southernmost  place  on  the  programme.  We 
got  away  the  next  day  at  noon  and  landed  at  Missooni  at  6,  spending  the 
night  there  and  going  by  jinricksha  the  next  day.  The  intestinal  troubles 
again  attacked  me  and  gave  me  much  pain.  I  tried  to  lecture  to  a  great 
a  crowd  in  the  Theatre  on  the  21st,  but  as  Prof.  Sakuma  was  laid  up  at 
Nagasaki,  and  two  amateur  interpreters  broke  down  in  an  attempt  to 
see  me  through,  I  had  to  give  up  the  attempt.  Somehow,  I  seem  to  have 
suooeeded  better  the  next  day,  for  I  see  that  I  lectured  in  ^  temple  to 
a  crowd  which  packed  the  building  and  filled  the  courtyard,  and  at  3 
P.M.  before  the  Governor  and  other  chief  officials,  ipilitary  and  civilian, 
after  which  we  returned  by  jinricksha  to  rejoin  the  steamer  at  Missooni. 

We  got  to  Nagasaki  at  noon  on  the  23rd,  where  I  went  ashore  and 
passed  a  pleasant  day.  I  was  presented  a  dwarf  oi«nge  tree  on  which 
were  two  or  three  dozen  fruits  growing,  two  Buddhist  flags  in  silk  crepe, 
and  other  tokens  of  regard.  A  lecture  on  *'  Practical  Religion  "  was  given 
at  a  Bongwanji  temple  in  the  afternoon,  and  I  returned  to  the  steamer 
at  bed-time.  The  next  two  days  were  passed  at  sea  amid  charming 
surroundings  and  a  part  of  the  time  was  utilised  in  drafting  a  Memo- 
randum about  the  rules  which  should  be  adopted  by  the  Chief  Priests 
for  sending  stndents  to  Colombo  to  pursue  their  studies  in  Sanskrit, 
Pali  and  Sinhalese,  under  the  High  Priest  Sumangala.  We  reached  Kobe 
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ou  Sanday,  the  26tb|  and  went  to  a  town  named  Hameijiy  two  hours 
by  rail,  to  lecture  and  f^ot  back  by  8-SO  p.m.  The  naoming  of  the  27th 
was  taken  up  with  getting  my  return  tickets  and  with  other  preparations 
for  leaving,  andat4  I'.m.  I  gave  my  76th  and  last  lecture  at  a  new  Preacb- 
ing  Hall  of  the  local  Hongwanji  to  an  overflowing  audience,*  As  I  stood 
there  facing  the  door,  the  whole  town  and  harbor  of  Kobe  was  spread 
out  before  me  like  a  beautiful  picture  lighted  up  by  dazzling  sunshine. 
I  hardly  ever  saw  anything  more  charming.  A  last  dinner  was  given 
me  at  a  regular  Japanese  hotel  in  the  native  fashion,  my  hosts  being 
the  members  of  the  Joint  General  Committee,  who  were  most  kind 
and  cordial.  After  dinner  I  had  many  invitations  to  write  Bud- 
dhist moralities  and  my  name  in  Chinese  characters  on  the  paper 
or  silk  scrolls,  called  KakomonOf  which,  mounted  on  map-rollers, 
are  suspended  in  Japanese  houses  as  ornaments  or,  when  the  scroll 
(then  called  mendara)  bears  a  religious  picture,  as  objects  promotive  of 
devotional  feeling.  I  had  done  numberless  things  of  the  kind  through- 
out my  tour  until,  as  I  told  the  Committee,  I  had  squeezed  my  brain 
dry  of  Buddhistic  axioms.  But  this  being  our  time  of  parting  they 
urged  me  to  compliance,  so  I  went  ahead  a^  usual.  Finally  a  certain 
lay  member  of  the  Committee  who  was  too  much  inclined  to  drink  Sake, 
the  national  beverage — a  slightly  alcoholic  liquor  obtained  from  rice—* 
importuned  me  to  do  a  Kakomono  for  him.  I  protested  on  the  ground 
that  while  at  Kioto  I  had  done  two  or  three  for  his  temple,  but  he  said 
that  was  for  others,  not  for  himself ;  so  as  he  was  an  obliging,  cheerful 
sort  of  fellow,  I  consented.  He  brought  me  a  piece  of  fine  ailk,  the 
Indian-ink  cake,  small  water-bottle  and  mixing  saucer,  and  a  l^rge  hair 
pencil.  I  asked  him  what  he  wanted  me  to  write.  '"Oh,  some  sound 
Buddhistic  maxim/'  ho  replied.  So,  spreading  the  silk  out  on  a  litUe 
lacquered  stand,  I  painted  this:  *' Break  thy  Sake-bottle  if  thou 
would'st  reach  Nirvana.*'  There  was  a  general  roar  of  laughter  when  it 
was  translated  to  him  and  he  whs  good-natured  enough  to  join  in  the 
merriment. 

The  next  day  we  were  steaming  down  the  Inland  sea  ou  the  French 
Mail  Steamer,  "  Oxus,"  having  left  Kobe  at  5  a.m.  Among  the  passen- 
gers was  a  Father  Yillion,  a  Roman  Catholic  priest  and  savant  who 
had  lived  23  years  in  Japan  and  was  thoroughly  versed  in  the  langmage 
and  literature  as  well  as  in  Northern  Buddhism.  Shanghai  was  reached 
on  the  dOth,  and  the  passengers  went  ashore  to  look  about.  I  passed 
some  pleasant  liours  with  my  compatriofs,  the  American  Consul  Qeoe- 
ral.  Judge  O.  N.  Denny,  Adviser  to  the  King  of  Corea,  Mrs.  Denny 
and  others.  I  also  had  as  close  an  inspection  of  the  Chinese  town  as 
I  shall  ever  care  to  make  and  was  almost  choked  with  the  foul  smells, 
which  excel  anything  of  the  sort  I  ever  came  to  a  knowledge  of.  In 
the  evening  the  Master  of  the  local  temple  of  the  Hongwanji,  and  the 
Chief  Priest  of  a  Chinese  Buddhist  temple  and  Mr.  Shevey  Tesean, 
Minister  of  Provincial  Militaiy  affaira,  came  aboard  to  call  on  me.  The 
Chief  Priest  made  me  the  valuable  present  for  our  Library  of  a  copy  of 
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the  Lalita  Vishtara,  or  Legendary  Life  of  the  Baddha,  in  folLO»  in 
several  volumes,  every  other  page  being  faced  with  a  fall  page  picture 
engraved  on  wood.  Every  important  detail  of  the  life  of  the  Baddha, 
as  we  have  it  narrated  to  us  in  the  canon,  is  there  depicted  in  outliDC 
engravings  which  are  simply  admirable  examples  of  the  art.  In  some 
there  are  hosts  of  figares  of  men  and  gods.  This  is  the  book  first 
translated  by  Engine  Bnrnonf  and  which  really  introduced  the  story 
of  the  Buddha  to  the  notice  of  Western  scholars.  From  the  Chinese 
General  and  the  Chief  Priest  I  had  a  warm  invitation  to  come  and  make 
a  ionr  in  China  like  that  in  Japan,  but  I  had  to  decline  it  for  various 
reasons. 

Under  a  queer  arrangement  of  the  Messageries  Msritimes  Company 
the  homeward  bound  boats  wait  at  Shanghai  until  relieved,  a  fortnight 
later  by  the  next  ship  in  the  list.  Thus  we  were  transshipped  at  Shan- 
ghai to  the**  Natal  "  and  dropped  down  the  river  to  Woosung,  in  readi- 
ness to  start  with  the  next  day's  ebb  tide.  That  night  I  was  aix)U8ed 
from  sleep  to  receive  viHits  from  the  Chief  Priest  of  the  Zen-shin 
temple  and  a  delegate  from  the  Genera),  who  brought  a  letter  of  thanks 
from  him  for  a  reply  I  had  sent  to  a  letter  of  his.  Presents  of  books 
were  also  made  roe.  The  ship  weighed  anchor  at  1  a.m.  and  sailed  for 
Hong  Kong.  The  day  was  fine  and  clear.  We  reached  Hong  Kong  on 
the  second  day,  but  the  weather  was  so  damp  and  hot  that  I  did  not  go 
ashore  until  the  morrow,  when  I  found  a  scene  of  desolation  in  the  city. 
A  cloud-burst,  two  days  previously,  had  uischargqd  24  inches  of  water 
and  caused  a  loss  of  $1,500,000  to  Government,  besides  enormous  losses 
to  merchants.  The  main  street  was  buried  three  feet  deep  in  sand  washed 
down  from  the  hills,  the  sewers  had  burst,  some  houses  had  been  swept 
away  and  great  trees,  uprooted,  bad  been  washed  down  into  the  town. 
The  funicular  railway  track,  climbing  to  the  Peak,  was  broken  up  and 
long  stretches  had  completely  disappeared.  On  the  6th,  at  noon,  we 
sailed  for  Saigon,  and  got  there  on  the  9th.  A  party  of  us  went  ashore 
to  pass  the  time  and  see  the  quaint  types  of  humanity  and  strange 
objects  that  abound.  The  Steamer  sailed  the  next  morning  for 
Singapore  and  got  there  on  the  11th  and  to  Colombo  on  the  18th,  with- 
out notable  incident,  save  that  on  emerging  from  the  straits  of  Sumatra 
we  were  buffeted  by  the  monsoon  and  had  rough  weather  the  rest  of  the 
way.  Our  welcome  was  enthusiastic  at  our  Theosophical  headquarters 
that  evening.  The  High  Priest  presided,  W.  Snbhuti  and  a  representa- 
tive of  the  Wimelasara  sect  were  present,  and  an  improvised  audience 
filled  the  place  to  sufEocation.  The  room  was  tastefully  decorated  with 
ftowers,  leaf  compositions  and  garlands  and  brilliantly  illuminated  with 
Japanese  lanterns,  while  trophies  of  Buddhist  and  Japanese  flags  increas- 
ed the  festive  appearance  of  the  Hall.  An  hour  before  the  time  of 
meeting  the  headquarters  was  packed,  hundreds  being  turned  away  for 
want  of  standing  room.  The  first  number  on  the  Programme  was  the 
reading  of  an  Address  from  the  Women's  Education  Society  by  Miss 
Mr  E»  DeSilva,  this  being  the  first  time  when  a  Sinhalese  young  lady 
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had  ever  read  an  address  in  English.  A  few  brief  remarks  by  8amanf^1a 
Thero  preceded  my  report  of  the  mission  for  international  religions 
comity,  in  the  oonrse  of  which  I  introduced  fonr  young  Japanese  Sama- 
7iera8  (theological  students)  who  had,  on  my  appeal,  been  sent  here  to 
stndy  under  the  High  Priest  and  Pandit  Batuvantudawe,  and  take  back 
with  them  copies  of  the  Tripitakas  of  the  Southern  Canon.  The  Jap- 
anese each  made  short  addressee,  expressive  of  the  hope  of  their  sects 
that  thero  might  henceforth  be  a  close  brotherly  relationship  between  the 
two  hitherto  isolated  sections  of  the  Buddhist  family,  after  which  the  High 
Priest  said  :  '*  You  have  all  heard  Col.  OIcott*s  account  of  his  mission  to 
Japan^  and  it  must  have  made  you  all  glad  and  proud  to  hear  it.  The 
propagation  and  improvement  of  Buddhism  is  the  noblest  work  in  the 
world,  and  that  is  the  work  in  which  Col.  Olcott  has  been  engaged.  It 
is  troe  that  there  is  a  slight  difference  between  the  Northern  and 
Southern  Churches,  but  still  the  Japanese  are  Buddhists  as  we  are,  and 
are  struggling  against  the  maleficent  influence  of  Christianity,  as  we 
are,  and  we  therefore  look  upon  them  as  brothers.  We  mnst  never 
forget  the  cordial  reception  they  have  given  to  Col.  Olcott  aa  our 
representative,  and  the  brotherly  love  that  they  have  shown  towards 
us.  I  trust  that  this  may  be  the  commencement  of  a  real  spiritual 
union  between  all  Buddhist  countries.*'  The  fonr  young  priests  from 
Japan  preceded  mj  i*eturn  to  Adyar  by  a  steamer  earlier  than  mine,  nnder 
the  charge  of  Dharmapala,  and  had  settled  down  by  the  time  of  my 
arrival. 

A  glance  at  the  map  of  Japan  will  show  the  large  extent  of  area 
which  my  tour  covered,  mV.,  from  Sendai,  in  the  extreme  North,  to 
Kumamoto  in  the  far  South  of  the  Empire.  From  day  of  arrival  to 
day  of  embarkation  I  was  ashore  107  days  :  during  which  time  I  visit- 
ed thirty-three  towns  and  delivered  seventy-six  public  and  semi-public 
addresses,  reaching,  as  above  stated,  187,500  heai^rs.  This  was  more 
work  of  the  sort  than  I  had  ever  done  before,  the  nearest  approach  to  it 
having  been  in  my  Qalle  Province  tour  for  the  Sinhalese  Buddhistic 
Fund,  when  I  lectured  fifty«seven  times  within  100  days. 

To  finish  the  story  of  the  Japan  tour,  it  will  be  better  that  we  should 
insert  here  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Toknsawa  as  given  by  him  to  the  T.  S. 
Convention  of  1890,  as  it  gives  in  a  condensed  statement  the  tangible 
and  permanent  results  of  my  mission.    Mr.  Toknsawa  said : 

''  Brothers  : — My  presence,  and  that  of  this  Buddhist  Priest,  Mr.  Kozen 
Gunaratne,  indicates  the  influence  which  your  Society,  through  the  Pres- 
ident, has  acquired  in  our  distant  country.  With  my  little  smattering 
of  English,  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  describe  all  that  Colonel  Olcott  hnn 
done  there.  The  effect  of  his  tour  throngh  Japan  last  year  has  been  so 
great  and  so  lasting,  that  the  current  of  public  opinion  has  been  actually 
turned  in  the  opposite  direction.  The  letters  and  newspapers  received 
weekly  at  Colombo  by  myself  and  compatriots  prove  what  1  have  just 
stated.  It  is  wonderful  that  one  man  could  have  done  so  much.  When 
I  think  of  the  condition  of  my  religion  three  years  ago,  I  feel  inclined 
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to  shaddev,  because  it  was  then  at  its  lowest  ebb.  The  more  t  reflect 
upon  these  evil  times,  the  more  inclined  I  am  to  bless  the  Theosopbical 
Society  and  Colonel  Oksott.  A  comparison  between  the  state  of  Bad* 
dhism  then  and  now  jnstiiies  what  I  Bey.,....Till  quite  recently  th^ 
more  educated  of  oar  people  regarded  Buddhism  and  its  priests  with 
contempt.  A  few  staunch  followers  of  the  Lord  Bnddha's  dootHne  tried 
to  counteract  the  influence  of  the  Christians,  bat  it  was  in  vain.  It 
was  at  this  dark  moment  that  the  Buddhists  came  to  bear  of  the  work 
of  Colonel  Olcott,  and  asked  his  aid  and  sympathy.  Therefore,  last  year, 
Mr.  Noguchi  was  sent  to  this  country  to  persuade  the  Colonel  to  go  to 
Japan  and  make  a  lecturing  tour  throogh  the  whole  country.  This; 
I  am  happy  to  say,  he  did,  and  his  success  was  far  beyond  our  most  san*- 
guine  expectations.  Buddhism  took  life  again,  and  Buddhists  began 
everywhere  to  undertake  the  revival  of  their  ancient  faith.  Among  the 
most  conspicuous  effects  of  this  revival  are  the  three  Buddhist  Uiiiver« 
si  ties  and  various  Colleges  now  about  to  be  instituted  }  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  about  three  hundred  periodicals  advocating  and  defending 
Bnddhism.  The  spread  of  materialism  and  scepticism  was  eheoked  ; 
the  insuffieienoy  of  Christianity  for  our  wants,  was  shown,  and  the 
truth  of  Buddhism  vindicated.  A  reaction  of  a  most  marveUous character 
has— as  I  have  remarked— set  in  in  favour  of  Buddhism.  The  founding 
of  many  Buddhist  Schools,  Buddhist  newspapers  and  reHgiods  joumats, 
are  the  visible  results  of  the  Colonel's  mission.  Imperial  ftinees  and 
Princesses  have  begun  to  take  a  prominent  part  in  Bnddhistie  eduea- 
tion  and  propaganda.  An  Imperial  Princess  baa  become  the  patvoness 
of  the  Buddhist  Women's  Sooiety  of  Nagoya,  which  was  founded 
soon  after  he  had  lectured  in  that  city  and  in  oonsequeBce  of  his  tribute 
to  woman.  An  Imperial  Prince  has  become  President  of  the  '*  Dasa 
Sila  Society  '* ;  a  body  founded  ten  years  ago,  for  promoting  the  obser* 
vajice  of  the  ten  precepts  of  Buddhism  but  which,  owing  to  the  strong 
opposition  of  the  Christian  and  sceptical  classes,  had  died  out.  After  the 
Colooers  mission  it  has  been  revived  and  is  now  working.  The  people 
now  look  to  the  Colonel  as  their  benefactor,  and  to  many  be  is 
almost  their  father.  The  (christians .  have  ceased  to  be  so  aggressive 
as  before :  their  converts  are  inventing  a  new  form  of  th^ir  faith.  YeS| 
the  mission  of  Col.  Olcott  to  Japan  will  be  recorded  in  history.  The 
•lapanese  will  ever  remain  grateful  to  him  and  to  his  Society,  4i^nd 
I  hope.  Brothers,  you  will  always  take  a  kindly  interest  in  our 
people." 

Naturally,  I  should  have  liked  to  go  home  and  have  soma  rest 
after  the  Japan  tour,  but  it  could  not  be  done,  so  I  stopped  three  week^ 
in  the  Island,  visiting  Anuradhapnra,  where  I  lectured  upder  the  shade 
of  the  historical  Bo-tree  (whose,  original  stock,  a  cutting  from  the  sfMsred 
Bo-tree  of  Buddha  Oya,  under  which  the  Bodhisattva  Siddhartba  had 
attained  enlightenment,  had  been  brought  from  India  by  the  Prineess 
Sanghamitta,  daughter  of  the  Emperor  Asoka);  Matale  (where  I 
formed  a  T.  S.  Branch) ;  Kand^  (wher^  a  big  procesiion  took  me 
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throagh  tho  streets,  and  wliere  I  gave  two  lectures)  ;  Gampola ;  Mar?aii- 
wella  in  the  Four  Korales ;  Kaigalle  ;  Karnnegalie,  where  I  formed 
another  Branch  and  where  the  piotaresque  surronudings  at  my 
open-air  lectars  so  vividly  linger  in  my  memory  that  1  must  give 
them  more  than  a  parenthesis*  How  I  wished  for  a  photographer 
to  take  the  scene  !  Back  of  me  rose  a  hill  in  which  is  excavated  a  rock 
temple  of  Bnddha.  A  spnr  called  Elephant  Bock  sprang  out  from  the 
hill  side.  A  crowd  of  1,500  or  so  were  clustered  in  a  natural  amphithea- 
tre at  my  feet ;  to  the  right,  front  and  left  was  a  grove  of  old  cocoacnt 
trees  without  undergrowth,  and  from  the  trunks  were  suspended  Bud- 
dhist flags  and  other  decorations,  giving  the  needed  touch  of  bright  color 
to  make  the  picture  perfect.  Messrs.  Leadbeater,  Hogen  and  Kawakami, 
the  latter  two  from  Japan,  addressed  the  crowd  and  received  great 
applause*  The  name  given  to  the  new  Branch,  the  Maliyadeva,  was 
that  of  the  last  of  the  historical  great  adepts,  the  time  of  whose  decease 
I  am  not  acquainted  with,  but  it  was  long  ago.  Since  then  Ceylon  has 
had  no  recognised  real  Arahat,  and  it  is  no  wonder  that  the  Buddhism 
has  been  growing  less  and  less  spiritual,  until  now  one  would  search  in 
vain  from  Hambantotte  to  Uva  for  a  single  man  to  whom  the  Sinhalese 
could  look  up  with  adoring  .reverence,  as  the  embodiment  of  the  truth 
of  the  efficacy  of  the  esoteric  Yogic  system  practised  and  taught  by  the 
Pounder.  That  is  what  makes  my  work  so  hard  among  them  ;  all  they 
care  for  is  the  intellectual  and  moral  training  of  their  familien,  the 
spiritual  is  something  beyond  their  grasp,  and  when  I  first  went  to  the 
Island  they  even  told  me  the  ridiculous  story  that  the  time  for  develop- 
ment of  Arahats  had  elapsed,  whereas  (as  shown  in  the  Buddhisi  Cafe- 
cMifn),  the  Buddha  himself  expressly  declares  that  there  would  never  be 
lack  of  Arahats,  so  long  as  the  members  of  his  Sangha  continued  to  ob- 
serve the  Ten  Precepts.* 

My  tour  also  took  me  to  several  wards  in  Colombo  and  to  Matara, 
far  away  down  in  the  Southern  Province,  where  that  saintly  woman, 
Mrs.  Cecilia  Dias  Ilangakoon  lived,  and  where  I  lectured  at  her  large 
honse^  in  presence  of  the  chief  pnests  of  the  Province,  all  of  whom  were 
interested  to  hear  about  the  state  of  Buddhism  in  Japan.  It  was  dur- 
ing this  visit  to  her  that  Mrs.  Ilangakoon  gave  into  my  possession  the 
splendid  collection  of  the  Tripitikas,  in  60  volumes,  which  she  had  had 
copied  for  me  by  12  copyists  at  a  cost  of  £300,  and  which  work  occupied 
two  years  in  the  doing.  It  is,  perhaps,  the  finest  collection  of  palm  leaf 
writings  to  be  seen  in  India.  Mrs.  Ilangakoon  also  promised  me  to  add  to 
it  the  Tikka,  or  Commentary,  which  would  fill  about  the  same  number  of 
volumes,  and  an  old  relative  of  hers  at  Gralle  told  roe  last  season 
when  I  called  on  him,  that  she  had  put  a  clause  in  her  Will  to  that  effect, 
but  all  I  can  say  is,  that  while  I  have  reason  to  know  that  there  is  a 
clause  ordering  the  Tikka  to  be  prepared,  it  has  not  come  to  my  hands 

*  Cf.  Buddhist  CaUchism ;  foot  Dote,  pnge  56  (33d.  Ed.)  "In  the  DighaNik^yfa  the 
Baddha  Bays :  Hear,  Snbhadra !  The  world  will  never  be  without  Arahats  if  the 
asooties  (Bhikkas)  ia  my  oongregatious  vM  and  truly  keep  my  precepts^** 
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as  jet,  altliough  her  estate  wat}  large  and  the  cost  could  well  have 
been  afforded.  Possibly  lier  representatives  or  executors  are  not  so 
friendly  in  feeling  towards  us  as  sbe  was,  and  so  have  indefinitely 
postponed  the  fulfilment  of  her  wishes.  I  visited  Kataluwa,  and  then 
Galle,  where  gi*eat  courtesies  were  shown  ine ;  thence  back  to  Golorobo 
and,  on  the  8th  July,  sailed  for  Madras,  The  ever  blessed  Adyar  saw 
me  again  ou  the  11th,  as  glad  a  person  to  get  home  as  ever  was. 

H;  6.  OLCorr. 


THE  WISDOM  OF  THE  SAGES* 

I  HAVE  accepted  this  theme  rather  falteringly,  feeling  it  was  such  a 
Tast  one  that  I  could  but  faintly  touch  it  here  and  there,  for  the 
Wisdom  of  the  Sages  always  has  been  and  always  must  be  knowledge 
of  Deity,  and  a  knowledge  of  the  processes  by  which  Deity  works  in 
this  universe  of  Kis  building,  wherein  man  may  pass  from  manhood 
toGodhood, 

The  Sages,  the  Guardians  of  men,  the  Guardians  of  humanity,  the 
God- wise  men  who  guard,  shelter  and  teach  earth's  children,  have  ex- 
pressed in  many  ways  Their  Wisdom  to  this  human  family  over  which 
They  have  a  care.  In  the  early  or  infant  stage  of  human  life,  the  lesson 
was  tanght  through  social  form  and  government.  Just  for  a  moment 
let  us  glance  back  at  one  of  those  pictures  from,  the  olden  times  that 
occult  history  gives  us,  when  truly  *'  Divinity  did  hedge  about  the 
king,"  and  from  whose  days  that  legend  has  come  down  to  man,  and  still 
drapes  with  saintly  garb,  in  the  minds  of  devoted  subjects,  the  anything 
but  sikiDtly  men  who  to-day  fill  the  positions  of  kings  to  humanity. 

In  those  days.  Initiates  w6rethe  kings  and  rulers  of  this  child- 
humanity  of  earth.  They  first  tanght  humanity  through  the  law  and 
order  of  an  ideal  social  state,  throngh  government.  They  tanght  un- 
selfishness, lofty  ideals,  and  pure  life  ;  for  in  those  olden  days  no  want 
drove  men  to  crime.  Upon  the  king  was  the  fault  if  there  was  any 
suffering  in  the  kingdom,  and  in  obedience  to  the  law  that  he  inaugu- 
rated, every  man  was  compelled  to  do  that  which  was  right  and  just  in 
service,  and  was  given  a  service  by  which  he  might  grow  in  human 
atature.  :  Just  for  a  moment,  to  give  you  a  little  definite  picture  of  that 
olden  time,  let  us  glance  back  at  a  state  existent  twelve  thousand  years 
ago  wherein  the  king  and  his  immediate  assistanlK  in  the  State  were 
Inititates,  God- wise  men,,  men  who  had  transcended  the  human  intel- 
lectnalism  of  the  present  humanity.  In  past  ages  they  had  lived  and 
had  transcended  all  human  difficulties,  and  therefore  were  they  fitted  to 
become  the  Guardians  of  the  humanity  not  yet  come  to  the  independent 
mental  state.  The  kings  held  all  of  the  land  in  trust  for  the  people. 
A  division  was  effected,  by  which  a  certain  return  of  a  portion  of  the 
holding  of  the  land  was  assigned  to  the  needs  of  the  people — one-tbird. 
One-third  was  assigned  to  the  up-keep  of  the  priesthood,  and  one-third 
=*  (A  XiSOtur^  doUvered  id  S»u  Franscisoo,  March  17Ui,  19U0).      > 
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to  fcbe  king*  Fiom  the  king's  portion,  all  tbe  government  expenses 
were  maintained.  To  show  yoa  bow  tender  wa»the  king,  a  tme  father 
to  his  children— finst,  the  people's  share  was  taken  care  of  ;  that  is, 
their  land  was  planted  first  in  order ;  then  the  priest's  and  then  the 
king's.  Note  the  way.  If  any  crop  was  late,  if  any  damage  was  to  cosae, 
from  any  cause,  the  king  took  the  first  chance  of  loss,  the  priesthood 
the  second,  and  the  people's  share  was  the  first  care.  No  avoidable 
chance  was  risked  for  their  welfare,  because  they  were  the  most  help- 
less, the  least  evolved,  as  are  the  children  in  a  family,  and  they  were  as 
tenderly  thought  of,  as  tenderly  cared  for.  Perhaps  you  may  say  the 
people  had  too  small  a  portion  ;  the  ruling  classes  too  much,  the  priests 
too  much.  But  tbe  masses,  then  as  now,  were  the  least  evolved.  To  the 
priests  was  given  tbe  oare  of  educating  the  masses  and  of  caring  for  the 
sick  of  the  kingdom.  To  the  king  was  given  the  responsibility  of  the 
administration  of  all  government  and  all  tbe  expenses  connected  there- 
with ;  so  that  the  people  held  the  returns  from  the  one-third  assigned 
to  them  without  claim  of  the  other  two;  while  with  tbe  other  two 
classes,  whatever  they  held  was  still  subject  to  the  needs  of  the  people. 

They  had  a  very  simple  religion  in  those  days  ;  they  used  the 
sun  as  an  emhlem  of  Deity.  We  find  traces  of  this  in  literature, 
and  some  of  us  who  are  not  in  the  habit  of  looking  very  far  beneath  tlte 
sotfBLoe  suppose  that  in  those  days  they  worshipped  tbe  sun  as  a  fact 
and  as  tbe  one  idea  of  Ood  they  possessed.  But  that  was  not  true. 
They  worshipped  the  sun  as  a  symbol  of  Deity.  They  saw  that  the  sun 
was  the  Life-giver — that  it  not  only  sustained  the  worlds  of  its  system 
in  their  ooorses,  but  also  the  life  of  the  creatures  upon  those  worlds, 
giving  nourishment,  light,  warmth  and  sustenance  to  all  forms.  So 
they  symbolized  Deity  by  the  sun,  preaching  to  these  child-men  the 
fact  that  God  was  the  Sustainer  of  life,  the  Evolver  of  life,  and  pointed 
to  tbe  sun  as  a  physical  emblem  of  what  that  wonderful  Power  of  Deity 
was  in  His  umiverse.  A  fearless,  simple,  loving  religion,  suited  to  the 
child«natnres  that  were  taught  thus. 

The  Initiate  King  empbosized  tire  moral  lessons  in  daily  Hie  to  his 
people,  by  compelling  the  just  recognition  one  to  the  other  among  all 
his  subjects  of  that  which  was  kind,  that  which  was  just.  The  method 
by  which  the  law  was  enforced  was  something  for  us  still  to  take  a 
lesson  from.  Not  with  threat  and  vengeance  was  the  law  e&foreed. 
The  lAw  was  enforced  by  example,  by  those  who  stood  at  the  head  of 
affairs,  and  the  one  penalty  brought  upon  any  man  who  was  rebelKous 
to  the  good  law  was  quite  in  accord  with  nature's  way8->— he  simply 
shook  himself  out  of  tbe  State  wherein  he  had  violated  the  law  ef 
obedience  necessary  to  its  well-being. 

And  think  you  we  can  transgress  a  law  of  nature  and  not  suffer  f 
No,  my  brothers.  We  shake  ourselves  out  of  the  harmony  of  trell-being 
whenever  we  transgress  any  of  the  divine  laws  of  this  universe.  And 
so,  in  those  olden  days,  man  simply  made  an  esile  of  himself  when  he 
ceased  to  be  o/bedient  to  the  good  law  which  kept  the  State  in  harmoDy. 
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Tou  may  ask,  Why,  if  sacfa  a  pwfect-  social  system  was  existent  so 
long  ago,  have  we  come  to  what  is  now  aboat  us  in  the  social  world  P 
It  is  a  good  question.  Bat  remember,  I  spoke  of  oar  humanity  of  those 
days  as  a  child-humanity,  and  of  their  kings  and  rulers  as  Grod-wise 
meUf  who  controlled,  and  taught  through  controlling.  Humanity 
passed  from  the  child-estate  into  its  youth,  into  its  adult  age,  and 
fMWSing  so,  it  is  like  the  child  that  rightly  resists  tbe  mother's 
arms  that  would  always  carry  it  and  keep  it  free  from  danger.  The 
ehild,  if  always  held,  would  never  stand  alone.  And  so  with  our  human- 
ity ;  if  always  gaided  through  trial  it  would  still  be  an  infant  in  arms, 
not  having  the  power  to  stand  alone,  and  would  never  become  that 
which  its  first  instructors  intended  it  should  grow  into.  So,  gradually, 
tbe  controlling  powetr  was  withdrawn  from  humanity,  and  it  was  left  to 
apply  the  lessons  which  it  had  been  taught. 

So  long  as  it  held  to  the  old  methods,  well  and  good  ;  but  with 
power  and  freedom  caiAe  increase  of  greed,  and  selfishness,  the  roots  of 
all  the  confusion  of  tbe  world,  and  thore  arose  that  great  heresy  of  sepa- 
rateoees  which  our  devotioisa]  reading  speaks  of.  But  when  man  realizes 
he  is  not  alone,  that  he  cannot  be  alone,  that  he  is  but  one  fragment  of 
the  great  Universal  Life,  he  will  know  no  greed  or  selfishness  can  long 
avail  him,  and  that  he  can  wrong  no  one  without  making  himself  the 
yery  victim  of  the  wrong  he  would  have  wrought  upon  his  brother.  He 
cannot  ti^ansgress  that  moral  law,  without  himself  suffering  the  penalty  ; 
for  auoh  tbe  Wisdom  of  the  Sages  has  taught  is  the  law  of  Ood  in  His 
own  «iniverse« 

So,  as  men  grew,  greed  and  selfishness  awakened  and  confusion 
arose  in  the  world^s  estate.  Then  the  Guardians  of  humanity  were 
called  nj^n  for  fresh  effort,  again  to  direct  roan  on  his  upward  way  ; 
and  tbe  next  effort  was  in  religion — a  religion  formulated  to  appeal  to 
that  which  was  most  aiyake  in  the  earth's  children— emotionalism. 
And  00,  in  ceremony  and  allegory,  has  man's  emotional  nature  been 
appealed  to  by  religion  in  age  after  age.  The  earliest  religion  of  our 
fifth  root  race  humanity  is  Hinduism,  a  religion  which  has  no  end  ol^ 
6er6mony--^eremony  that  seems  to  attend  man  from  his  birth  to 
death,  and  attaches  itself  to  almo£it  every  hour  of  his  being — a  religion 
with  cei^mony  so  burdensome  that  we  of  the  'Western  world  would  con- 
sider it  fitlavery  to  have  to  regard  one-tetith  of  the  ceremonies  attached 
to  it. 

But  let  us  study  the  why  of  that  ceremony  in  the  days  of  its  purity. 
It  was  meant  to  develop  in  man  a  balance  to  his  emotionalism,  to  give 
him  a  sense  of  duty  in  the  use  of  power  or  force.  Everything  he  did, 
every  act  of  his  daily  life,  every  service  he  rendered  his  body  or  the 
senses,  was  to  have  attached  to  it  the  idea  of  a  duty,  with  also  the 
secondary  thought  relating  him  to  Deity.  In  other  words.  They  were 
trying  to  work  on  the  emotional  natute  of  man  from  above  instead  of 
below;  to  bring  into  every  effort  he  made  the  thought  that  he  was  doing 
it  for  God  and  not  for  hiraseH.    You  may  say  that  is  a  very  subtle  thing, 
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bat  if  yoa  could  watch  the  effect  of  t\\e  process  opon  the  mau*8  natutt, 
yoja  would  see  a  powerful  result  attained  bv  that  very  prooeas*  We 
may  take  the  simplest  act  of  life  and  do  it  with  the  thought  of  service, 
and  by  it  we  ezpaud  ;  but  do  it  with  the  thought  of  greed  or  s^fiehDeas 
and  we  contract  our  life  at  once.  Let  us  do  all  things  we  most  do^  in 
theState,  in  the  family,  in  the  individual  life,  with  the  sense  of  doiagit  in 
harmony  with  the  Divine  Will,  and  that  it  shall  be  of  service  to  some 
friend  or  even  foe ;  but  do  it  with  the  sense  of  service,  not  srif-saiisfsc- 
tion,  and  you  have  changed  the  whole  tenor  of  your  life.  That  was  the 
mystery  that  lay  back  of  the  symbolism  and  ceremony  of  the  religtOB 
of  the  fifth  root  race. 

However,  growing  out  of  that  came  evil,  as  must  invariably  be  ttie 
case  while  working  through  and  in  an  imperfectly  developed  humanity. 
And  so  priestcraft  fattened  and  grew  strong  and  tyrannical  by  the  very 
power  and  ceremony  of  the  religion  so  given  to  man.  Then  there  acose 
in  old  Aryavarta  a  great  reformer,  who  protested  against  the  aboMS  of 
religion*  He  became  the  great  Protestant  reformer  of  Indiar— »th»t  was 
the  Buddha.  He  brought  once  again  to  man  the  simple  leseens  the 
religion  first  formulated  in  ceremony,  brought  them  in  simple  lessoos  of 
feeling  to  the  hearts  of  his  disciples,  and  taught  them  the  simple  daily 
living  of  kindness  and  love  and  gentleness.  Thus  he  pnrified  the 
i*eligion  of  that  period,  making  it  free  from  priestly  dominanoe,teaohjag 
man  to  live  his  own  life  and  to  grow  through  right  living.  This  :ifat 
but  a  few  centuries  before  the  Grreat  Master  brought  the  same  leeaon  to 
the  Western  World,  but  a  few  centuries  before  Jesus  of  Nasareth  eSBue 
to  the  West ;  and  then  again  came  to  man  the  lesson  to  live  the  life»  and 
of  his  personal  responsibility  for  the  use  of  every  force  that  played 
through  the  individual.  But,  while  he  taught  the  multitude  iu  pacable 
and  simple  story,  lie  had  an  inner  lesson  for  his  disciples.  For  then  men 
were  growing  strong,  and  some  were  questioning,  as  in  the  present  age, 
far  beyond  the  emotional  phase  of  religion.  And  so  Jesus  had  His 
mystery-teaching,  as  Baddha  had  it,  as  Sri  Krishna  had  it  in  tlie 
older  time,  and  as  the  Initiate  Kings  had  it  for  their  associate  rulers 
still  earlier,  for  the  few.  who  lived  close  to  the  Wise  Men  who  ha4 
gained  the  inner  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  natui-e  and  of  God,  npoa 
wliich  the  .fundamental  teacjiings  of  all .  religions  have  b^cn  basedj 
were  taught  the  unveiled  truths.  They,  as  di9oiples9  ai'&  the  ones  who 
have  had  the  courage  to  face  the  world's  opinion  and  to  stand  and  work, 
even  when  the  cross  .and  the  stake  were  their  portion. 

Now  we  come  on  down  through  the  ages.  The  early  period  of  the 
Christian  Church  was  glorious  in  its  simplicity,  in  its  purity,  Ju. its 
simple  Christianity;  but,  as  it  grew  strong  in  the  world  and  madeobei* 
sauce  to  kings  for  worldly  powers,  it  too  became  corrupt,  and  supetfiti? 
tions  and  dogmas  and  conventions  in  the  Church  overgrew  its  funda- 
mental simplicity  and  purity  and  wisdom. 

When  ijuch  a  timu  corneal,  ever  and  again  do  these  God- wise  juett 
who  are  with  us  throughout  the  ages,  aev^i  ii,lorcefQi*tb  into  the  wM'U 
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io  clear  away  the  rubbish  that  accumulates  over  Their  work,  to  clear 
again  the  Path  by  which  men  may  climb  to  the  God-esf  ate ;  and  in  this 
a^,  when  mind  is  growing  very  strong,  very  active,  very  alert,  in 
immanity,  the  work  is  being  done  in  a  somewhat  different  way  than  in 
the  more  primitive  times.  That  the  need  of  the  emotional  religion  is 
not  yet  passed,  onr  brothers  of  the  Balvatiou  Army  show.  And  they 
are  doing  a  good  work  and  are  working  yet  with  ilie  child-natures  of 
the  fanman  family.  Dnt  many  have  outgrown  that  estate ;  emotionalism 
alone  will  not  satisfy  their  soul  needs  ;  the  man  is  awake,  the  critical 
facultj  active.  They  say,  "  Whence  these  dictations  to  men  ?  Why  this 
anthority?  Why  should  I  accept  the  authority  of  book  or  voice  F  I 
want  the  w7iy." 

And  man  has  aright  to  the  answer  of  every  question  rightly  asked  ; 
to  the  fulfilment  of  every  earnest  desire  ;  and  when  he  stands  on  his 
own  feet,  being  honest  with  himself  and  with  his  fellows,  and  says, 
**  I  must  know  the  wh}",  for  I  cannot  honestly  be  religious  otherwise," 
the  answer  comes  to  his  question.  And  in  this  age,  again,  the 
Messenger  from  the  God-wise  men  has  come  to  the  children  of  eartb, 
and  bronght  anew  the  affirmation  of  the  spiritual  verities ;  and  not 
only  that,  but  brought  a  rational  explanation  of  what  the  processes  in 
the  nniverse  are  that  command  man  to  be  not  only  good,  but  also  devo- 
^nal,  also  religions.  The  effort  now  is  put  forth  to  give  man  this 
ffttional  understanding  oF  his  own  nature  and  his  obligations  to  the 
Deity  that  brought  him  forth.  I  shall  not  say  that  our  little  band  of 
workers  are  the  only  custodians  of  this  truth,  but  I  do  claim  that  the 
theosophical  movement  was  started  from  that  same  Brotherhood  that 
has  ever  guarded  and  guided  humanity  in  its  whole  course  of  evolution 
on  tbi»  planet,  and  that  the  Society  was  organized  for  the  putting 
forth  t)f  this  teaching  in  a  definite  and  rational  way,  and  carrying  on 
the  instruction  in  the  mysteries  that  of  old  were  confined  to  the  few, 
carrying  forward  this  instruction  for  the  multitude. 

I  am  going  to  ask  you  to  bear  with  me  for  a  moment  while  I  give 
you  a  little  outline  of  that  upon  which  we  say  the  law  is  based,  how 
man  may  know  what  is  right  and  what  is  wrong,  and  why  he  should 
be  obedient  to  the  commands  the  great  sages  have  invariably  laid  upon 
him.  Man  himself  is  so  constituted  that  he  is  correlated  to  the  whole 
of  the  manifested  nniverse.  He  is  not  only  this  sense-bound  creature, 
responding  simply  to  the  matter  of  the  physical  plane — a  few  broken 
notes,  a  few  broken  vibrations — but  he  has  in  and  of  himself  the  power 
to  respond  to  the  total  note  of  the  universe— that  life  of  Deity  that 
informs  the  nniverse;  and  when  that  is  accomplished,  he  becomes  what 
these  Instructors  of  men  are — God-wise.  The  Divine  Spark  emanates, 
piteing  into  matter,  drawing  about  itself  veil  after  veil  of  substance 
on  plane  after  plane  of  this  universe,  coming  down,  enfolding  itself, 
enwrapping  itself,  until  we  come  to  this  physical  manifestation,  seven 
oetovesdown  the  scale,  each  octave  having  seven  notes,  seven  subdivisions 
(rf  matter,  each  octave  enwrapping  the  Divine  Spark  seven  times.    Seven 
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times  seven  gives  you  tke  forij-nine  euwrappiugs  o{  matter  around  the 
Diviue  Euergy,  the  True  Se)f.  That  is  the  invoiaiian.  It  is  the  work 
of  the  evolution  to  vitalise,  and  organise  veil  after  veil  ef  matter  so  the 
perfected  forms  will  register  and  correlate  all  the  vihratiouB  pulsating 
throughout  the  universe,  the  Spark  being  the  reoording  centre  of 
consciousness.  As  form  after  form  is  definitely  organized  and  be- 
oomes  responsive  to  the  plane  from  which  it  is  drawn^  the  con* 
soiousness  responds  at  the  centre,  and  that  plane  oomes  under 
mastery.  The  God-wise  is  He  who  has  brought  under  control  bodies 
builded  from  the  matter  of  every  plane  of  this  universe  ;  he  who 
is  able  to  correlate  and  expand  his  consciousness  te  respond  to 
vibrations  pulsating  through  every  plane  of  the  universe ;  he  who 
has  become  a  citizen  of  the  universe,  not  a  sensc^bound  consciousness 
in  an  animal  body.  All  the  dictums  given  in  religions,  the  f unda* 
mental  truths  of  the  great  religions  (and  mark  yon,  when  I  speak 
of  religions,  I  do  not  mean  the  theologies  which  have  overgrown  theni« 
but  the  fundamental  verities  of  all  religions,  by  and  through  which  all 
religions  become  one),  are  invariably  a  statement  in  one  form  or  another 
of  the  law  you  must  obey. for  your  unfoldment ;  for  man  must  use  every 
force  centred  in  him  rightly  if  he  would  transcend  his  limitations  in 
any  given  state.  When  you  have  met  and  balanced  every  force,  you  are 
ready  for  an  expansion  of  consciousness ;  you  have,  by  the  i^ight  use  of 
energy,  organized  a  body  finer  and  more  responsive  than  th^  eneyou 
have  been  working  in.  In  the  physical  body,  feeling  and  pa4ssV)n  ^urge  ; 
balance  and  purify  it,  and  you  will  be,  organizing  definitely  your  astrnl 
body,  bringing  that  sheath  under  thought  control.  Hence,  any  expan- 
sion  of  consciousness  correlates  you  with  the  realm  beyond,  and  from 
that,  as  thought  has  steadied  t^ie  desire  nature,  its  energy  is  handed 
on  to  mind.  The  emotions,  wrongly  foenssed,  throw  all  energy  to  the 
physical ;  but  rightly  balanced,  they  throw  their  energy  up  to  miDfl. 
Thusdefinitely,  if  you  will,  your  mental  body  is  organised  and  your  oon-^ 
sciousness  expands  on  that  plane,  and  yon  become  a  balanced  mentality, 
with  all  the  forces  of  your  lower  nature  at  your  service  and  obedient  to 
your  will. 

But  that  is  only  a  step,  belonging  to  the  purely  human«  Wlien 
you  have  purified  the  mind,  purified  it  of  all  selfish  coloring  and  taint, 
then  comes  a  time  when  you  are  ready  to  respond  to  the  spiritual  vibra* 
tions,  the  vibrations  of  the  nature  of  love,  which  is  harmony,  which  is 
bliss  itself. 

All  that  you  hold  dear  in  this  whole  world,  all  that  ties  yon  to 
passion  and  form,  is  only  a  brokenly  reflected  light  from  that  Spiritual 
Sun  that  is  above  you,  in  which  you  will  merge  yourself  when  you  have 
mastered  the  animal  nature  and  turned  the  mind  inward.  For  the 
Great  Master,  of  the  western  world,  said,  "  The  Kingdom  of  God  is 
within  you/'  When  }ou  have  unfolded  the  possibilities  of  your  own 
human  nature,  the  Christ  is  born  within  yon,  and  you  beoome  one  wHb 
Deityy  you  become  pne  with  th^  God-wise  omu.    And  think  of  il«^n6t 
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only,  for  your  own  joy^not  only  for  yourown^  freedom,  not  only 
that  yon  yonrself  haye  attaioed  to  that  triamphant  state  wherein 
death  no  longer  holds  domination  over  yon ;  bnt  with  all  that 
nnfoldment  of  power,  that  love,  that,  outgoing  energy,  yon  vitalize 
the  very  human  life  of  your  whole  race,  yon  .  work  from  within 
the  hearts  of  men,  loving  every  man,  so  that  you  touch  that 
inner  consoiousnese,  and  give  it  an  impulse  upward  in  its  strivings ; 
you  vitalise  ifc  as  the  sun's  kiss  vitalises  the  life  of  this  planet, <  and  it 
turns  towards  you  as  the  flower  turns  towards  the  sun.  No  longer 
combative,  argumentative,  fighting,  as  you  must  be  while  working  with 
mind  alone,  but  jast  a  vibrative  response  of  heart  to  heart,  and  the 
soul,  stimulated  to  cry,  *'  Let  me,  too,  reach  the  Light !  "  Every  soul 
which  reaches  liberation  has  that  power  to  turn  back  and  serve  human- 
ifcy. 

We,  as  Theoeophistsy  have  this  as  our  mission  :  to  hriuflr  home  to 
men  a  knowledge  of  the  divine  possibilities  that  are  just  in  advance  of 
the  human  nature  ;  and,  just  a  little  handf  ol  of  workers  as  we  are,  we 
are  united  and  striving,  because  we  have  that  selfless  purpose.  And 
gladly,  gladly,  do  we  extend  the  hand  of  fellowship  to  those  who  wish 
to  work  with  us  for  this  illuminative  purpose  in  this  dark  old  world  of 
onrs. 

Katb  BurriNQTON  Davis. 


ALCHEMY  AND  THE  ALCHEMISTS. 

THE  subject  of  Alchemy  and  its  professors  is  necessarily  a  wide 
one ;  and,  contrary  to  the  ideas  of  those  whose  views  extend  no 
farther  than  the  nearest  dictionary,  not  by  any  means  easy  to  define  in 
a  comprehensive  and  satisfactory  manner — for  the  reason  that  what  has 
been  known  as  the  Hermetic  Art,  like  so  many  other  branches  of  the 
Occult  Sciences,  is  a  somewhat  nebulous  subject ;  and  one  scarcely 
knows  whei-e,  in  strictness,  it  can  be  said  to  begin  and  end*  Generally 
speaking,  it  has  been  exoterically  understood  as  meaning  the  art  of 
converting  the  baser  metals — soch  as  lead  and  tin — into  the  more  pre- 
cious, or  gold  and  silver ;  bat  when  we  come  to  examine  the  field  thus 
opened,  we  find  that  the  Alchemical  students  were  also  concerned  with 
the  art  of  prolonging  life — if  that  can  be  called  an  art— and  so  it  runs 
into  the  discussion  of  such  problems  as  the  attempt  to  discover  the 
Universal  Medicine,  of  the  a11-resolvi:ig  Alkahest,  and  other  matters  as 
to  the  possibility  of  which  our  official  science  has  long  given  an  emphat- 
ic and  scornfal  denial — thus  flatly  contradicting  the  circumstantial 
statements  which  have  come  down  to  us  as  to  what  is  said  to  have  been 
performed  in  other  days.  Moreover,  in  times  when,  the  arts  and 
sciences  were  less  sharply  divided  than  at  present,  the  Alchemist  was 
not  infrequently  the  practitioner  of  the  methods  ascribed  to  the  sorcerer 
and  the  wizard,  and  was  regarded  as  belonging  to  that  class;  and  he 
also  dealt  in  Astrology  and  Magic  to  a  large  extent,  as  well  as  practi- 
cing medicine.  But,  if  we  accept  the  definitions  usually  to  be  found  in 
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dioiioiiaries  and  cjcla|»Bdias  by  way  of  simpHfyiiig  tbe  matter,  ve 
afaall  tberein  find  Alcbemy  defined  as  the  arfe  (real  or  fMneteoded)  of 
transmatin^  the  baser  metals  intof  the  more  valuable ;  and  this,  for 
those  who  are  satisfied  with  appearances,  has  he&n  deemed  an  all- 
sufficient  aecoant  of  the  art  in  qnestion. 

With  that  definition,  and  their  supposed  understanding  of  it# 
ordinary  people  have  long  been  satisfied ;  and  the  world  at  large  baa 
for  the  most  part  been  content  to  believe  itself  in  the  fullest  possession 
of  all  that  is  worth  knowing  about  a  study  which  is  supposed  to  have 
been  very  thoroaghly  exploded.  But  the  last  edition  of  the  Cyolo- 
psodia  Brittanicfi  *  gives  oat  a  more  uncertain  sonnd ;  since  it  re* 
marks  that  •* .  .  .  the  old  definition  of  Alchemy  as  the  pretended  art  of 
making  gold  and  silver  is  no  longer  adequate.  • .  •"  and  this,  in  view 
of  what  we  have  so  long  been  told  by  the  great  scientific  Sir  Oracies, 
may  give  ns  pause  before  we  too  readily  accept  their  verdict  that  there 
is  nothing  in  it.f  "  Alchemy  "  say  these,  "  is  a  delusion  and  a  fraud — 
and  as  to  the  books  of  the  Alchemistic  professors,  setting  aside  certain 
rudimentary  chemical  discoveries  inevitable  under  the  circumstances, 
we  have  found  them  to  contain  little  else  but  a  jumble  of  unmeaning 
phrases,  and  such  as  we  could  not  understand.  Further,  as  we  live  in 
the  full  blaze  of  the  enlightenment  of  the  present  century,  so  we  mnst 
of  course  be  in  possession  of  something  very  like  .the  sum-total  of  all 
the  knowledge  upon  such  subjects  that  is  worth  having ;  and  in  ibis 
we  find  there  is  no  place  for  Alchemy." 

But,  putting  aside  the  descriptions  and  opinions  given  by  all  such 
outsiders  and  other  non -initiates,  let  us  see  in  what  measure  we 
may  be  able  to  find  an  answer  to  the  question  What  is  the  Alchemic 
mystery,  and  how  much  do  we  know  about  it  ? 

To  quote  from  a  paper  of  a  member  of  the  Scottish  Lodge  of  the 
Theosophical  Society — **  Is  it  a  dream  or  a  reality  ?  A  simple  delusion, 
or  a  great  and  elaborate  fraud  P  Are  its  exponents  to  be  understood  aa 
speaking  in  a  natural  or  in  a  mystical  sense  ?  Here  are  questions  which 
have  been  discussed  for  at  least  a  thousand  years,  and  which  seem  aa 
far  from  being  answered  in  a  satisfactory  manner  liow  as  on  the  first 
day  that  they  were  started.  Each  will  answer  them  according  to  his 
own  mental  bias ;  each  answer  will  probably  contain  a  portion  of  the 
truth ;  and  he  who  discovers  the  true  answer  will  never  reveal  it,  for 
with  his  knowledge  will  come  wisdom •  Ho  will  have  learned  the 
secret  which  each  enquirer  mnst  find  for  himself.  He  will  know  that 
nothing  he  can  say  will  convince  the  wilfully  and  perversely  ignorant, 
or  aid  them  one  step  on  their  way  ;  rather  will  an  ill-^dvised  laying 
bare  the  results  of  his  toil,  to  a  world  unready  for  such  knowledge, 
make  himself  and  the  ti*uth  which  he  would  teach,  a  mark  for  the 
scoffing  jeers  of  the  multitude."  X 

'  •  Ninth  Ed.,  p.  469. 

t  See  "  InB  Un?eUed.»*  Vol.  I,  p.  601. 

J  Traiw.  of  the  Scottish  Lodge  of  the  T.  S.y  1891,  Part  I,  p.  4, 
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It  18  an  easy  matter  to  langh  at  sach  things  as  Alohemj,  for  socli 
a  prooeediog  has  one  great  qualification  which  is  greatly  in  reqaisitiou 
at  the  present  time — it  does  not  need  any  thoaght.  "  Bat  those  who 
condemn  the  ancient  occultists  for  their  supposed  ignorance  and  super* 
stition  would  do  well  to  remember  that  it  requires  a  vastly  greater 
amount  of  credulity  to  believe  that  great  reformers  in  science,  and  men 
possessed  of  wisdom,  such  as  Paracelsus,  Johannes  Tritheim,  Van 
Helmonty  and  others,  should  have  consented  to  write  whole  volumes  of 
suoh  intolerable  rubbish,  as  such  writings  would  certainly  be  if  they 
were  to  be  taken  in  a  literal  meaning,  than  to  believe— as  is  actually 
the  case — ^that  great  spiritual  truths  were  thus  hidden  behind  allegories 
that  were  intended  to  be  understood  only  by  those  who  possessed  the 
key../'* 

Doubtless  there  have  been  many  pretenders  who  have  given  them- 
selves out  as  being  in  the  possession  of  the  *'  Great  Secret,'*  but  there 
have  been  similar  impostors  in  all  the  sciences  more  or  less ;  and  their 
misdoings,  though  always  taken  advantage  of  by  the  unthinking  or  those 
who  are  adverse,  to  the  injury  of  the  true  professors,  yet  these  do  not 
really  reflect  injuriously  upon  the  art  they  profess  to  practise.  If, 
however.  Alchemy  be  a  delusion,  it  is  one  which  has  led  many  great 
minds  to  sacrifice  their  whole  lives  in  its  pursuit — and  these  have  (in 
appearance  at  least)  been  happy  in  following  their  seeming  delusion,  no 
matter  whether  suceessf  ul  or  not ;  but  it  has  been  remarked  of  them,  that 
the  further  they  have  gone,  the  less  they  have  ever  said  as  to  what  they 
have  in  reality  discovered.  Had  this  rale  been  followed  by  all,  we 
should  have  no  record  of  transmutation  being  effected ;  but,  as  we  shall 
see,  it  was  otherwise  in  some  cases. 

If  we  take  a  retrospective  glance  at  the  Hermetic  Art,  we  shall 
find  that,  in  common  with  other  mystic  subjects,  the  history  of  Alchemy 
goes  back  into  the  regions  of  myth  and  fable,  and  is  ultimately  lost  in  a 
remote  antiquity.  This  is  said  to  be  on  account  of  its  having  belonged  to 
what  in  modern  Theosophy  we  call  the  Fourth  Race,  or  even  earlier ;  and 
therefore  to  the  lost  continent's  f — which  is  doubtless  the  reason  why 
some  ¥rrtters  have  attributed  a  knowledge  of  it  to  the  Antediluvians.^ 
So  we  are  told  that  the  Atlanteans  had  thjs  art  in  great  perfection  ; 
and  that  they  were  able  to  produce  not  6nly  the  nobler  metals  we  have 
to-day,  but  also  others  now  unknown ;  such  as  the  one  they  called 
Orichalcnm ;  with  many  compounds  useful  in  the  art8.§  Like  nearly 
all  science  in  the  past  ages,  it  was  a  matter  of  considerable  secrecy ; 
and  in  its. survival  among  the  Egyptians  and  Indians,  it  was  largely  a 
matter  of  Occult  training.  In  fact,  the  promises  of  secrecy  then  in 
force  appear  to  h^ve.  remained  so  to  much  later  times,  as  indeed  they 
are  said  to  do  among  a  certain  section  of  students  to  the  present  day. 

•  thr.  F.  Hartmabn,  in  "  Patacelaus,"  Ist  ed.,  pp.  176, 177. 

t  •*  Secret  Doctrine,"  II,  p.  764. 

X  See  Maoky's  **  Hiat.  of  Extraordinarr  Pbpular  Deloaions/*  VoL  I.  n.  95, 

JScottEUiofs«*Atlanti8.»*  •"      *^  » F*    « 
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Its  histoiy  was  accordingly,  like  all  else  in  that  direotion»  carefnlly 
concealed;  so  that  it  is  only  in  comparatively  recent  times,  and  owing 
to  the  admissions  of  those  who  are  said  at  present  to  hold  sach  know* 
ledge,  that  we  are  beginning  to  learn  some  little  more  of  it,  in  common 
with  other  similar  matters. 

The  mystics  of  the  Middle  Ages  in  Earope,  who  had  to  make 
every  science  sqnare  with  the  Bible,  attributed  the  origin  of  Alchemy 
to  Moses  and  the  other  Patriarchs  ;  and  some  even  professed  to  be  in 
possession  of  books  on  the  snbject  written  by  those  worthies  *  ;  bat 
as  these  same  personages  have  for  the  most  part  become  very  legend- 
ary themselves,  we  may  doubtless  consider  the  authorship  of  the  books 
in  question  was  of  the  same  apocryphal  nature — or  at  least  that  the 
prevalent  anthropomorphism  of  the  medieval  times  had  personified,  as 
historical  sages,  what  may  in  reality  have  been  merely  epiblematical 
names.  Thus  Vincent  de  Beauvais  thought  it  worth  while  to  argue,  in 
the  spirit  of  his  time,  that  all  the  antediluvians  must  have  possessed  a 
knowledge  of  this  subject,  and  particularly  cites  Noah  as  having  been 
acquainted  with  the  Elixir  of  Life,  or  otherwise  he  could  neyer  have 
lived  to  the  age  of  500  or  600  years  f  — but  in  the  present  day  such  an 
argument  would  only  bring  ridicule  upon  those  who  might  use  it. 
And  Lenglet  du  Fresnoy,  in  the  Seventeenth  century,  who  is  a  great 
authority  with  certain  modem  writers,  says  that  most  of  the  alchemiets 
of  his  time  pretended  that  Shem,  the  son  of  Noah,  was  an  adept  in  the 
art  X  whilst  Moses  was  looked  upon  by  £  certain  section  of  wonld-be 
transmnters  as  having  been  a  first-rate  alchemist,  and  Aaron  the 
same,  because  of  his  operations  in  the  matter  of  the  GK>lden  Cal€.§ 
But  others  were  more  nearly  correct  in  their  attempts  to  trace  the 
origin  of  Alchemy,  when  they  attributed  it  to  the  ancient  Egyptians  ; 
and  for  lack  of  more  precise  information,  they  say  it  began  with  thai 
mysterious  personage  whom  the  Greeks  called  Hermes  Trismegi8tas.|f 

The  Jesuit  Father  Martini,  in  his  ^*  Historia  Sinica,"  declares  it  to 
have  been  practised  by  the  Chinese  2,500  years  before  Christ;  but  he 
does  not  prove  his  statement — which,  however,  has  since  been  adopted 
by  those  who  are  thought  to  be  much  better  informed.**  In  any 
case,  without  going  so  far  back,  we  have  very  distinct  refereiibes  to 
the  art  among  the  Boman  historians  ft  though  it  does  not  appear  to 
have  <5ome  into  vogue  among  the  Italians  nntil  a  late  period  of  the 
Empire.  The  senate  does  not  appear  to  have  regarded  the  professors 
with  much  favour,  because  they  were  liable  to  punishment  as  cheatsj J 


•  Ab  for  instance  Kioholas  Flamers '*  Book  of  Abraham,"  and  ** Desire ";  as 
referred  to  by  Macky,  Op.  dt.,  p.  114. 

t  Ibid,  p.  95. 

t  Lenglet  dn  Freraoy, "  Hist,  of  the  Hermetic  Philosophy." 

§  ExoduB,  XXXIT,  20. 

II  H.  P.  B.,  in  «  Theosophical  Biftiogs,**  Vol  IT,  No,  9,  p.  8.  Cf.  ••  Isis  tJnveaed/* 
Vol.  I,  p.  214. 

••  •*  Siftings  "  Op.  cit.,  pp.  9,  10, 

tt  Godwin,  •*  Lives  of  the  Necromancers,"  p.  18. 

{i  Macky,  Op.  oiU,  p.  96. 
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-^a  fate  which  many  of  them  no  doubt  richly  deserred,  as  we  shall 
«ee  ihat  the  true  Adept  does  not  nsnally  let  his  knowledge  transpire ; 
whereas  the  fcUse  one  has  always  vaunted  his  abilities— very  much  after 
the  same  manner  that  is  pursued  in  regard  to  those  quack  medicaments 
which  are  advertised  in  a  manner  the  reverse  of  their  true  value.  But 
the  doings  of  the  impostors  and  cheats  must  have  been  in  imitation  of 
something  thought  to  be  much  more  real ;  for  at  one  time  there  were 
feaxs  in  Bome  that  the  transmutatory  art  was  a  menace  to  the  public 
safety,  as  it  might  render  gold  and  silver  valueless  if  they  could  be  pro- 
dacsed  in  quantity.  Therefore  the  Emperor  Diocletian,  in  the  year  296 
of  tbe  present  era^  issued  an  edict  which  condemned  all  the  books  ''  on 
the  ohemistry  of  gold  and  silver  "  to  be  destroyed — the  result  of  which 
was  seen  in  the  burning  of  some  700,000  rolls  at  Alexandria  alone,  if  we 
are  to  allow  credit  to  the  records.*  Doubtless  some  valuable  works 
were  lost  in  this  manner,  upon  other  subjects  besides  Alchemy — though 
perhaps  only  duplicates  ;  and  the  true  follower  of  Occultism  will  not  be 
too  ready  to  lament  the  loss,  because  there  is  good  reason  to  believe 
thai  any  genuine  works  upon  matters  of  that  nature  would  not  be  likely 
to  oome  within  reach  of  the  Emperor's  minions.f  So  that  in  all  pro- 
Jbability  only  the  books  of  the  pretenders  met  that  fate — such,  in  fact,  as 
Jhad  been  fabricated  and  sold  by  the  impostors  to  meet  the  demands  of 
the  curious.  But,  while  the  Emperor  of  the  West  was  thus  burning  and 
destroying,  the  Art  flourished  in  the  Eastern  Empire  at  Byzantium,  and 
certain  G-reek  ecclesiastics  wrote  treatises  upou  it — most  likely  of  very 
UtUe  value. 

.;  The  irruption  of  the  northern  barbarians  who  put  an  end  to  the 
Aoman  Empire,  soon  plunged  all  Europe  into  darkness ;  and  what  they 
failed  to  destroy  in  the  way  of  mystic  books  and  manuscripts,  the 
.miaguided  early  christian  fanatics  were  not  slow  to  make  an  end  of ; 
^aihat  all  that  was  really  of  value  was  most  likely  hidden  away  ;  and 
therefore  we  do  not  hear  much  more  of  Alchemy  from  the  end  of  the 
fourth  until  the  beginning  of  the  eighth  century.  With  the  revival  of 
learning  among  the  Arabs  at  Bussorah  and  Bagdad,  there  arose  a 
numerous  class  of  students  of  the  Occult  Arts ;  and  this  one  of  Chruso- 
poieia  (as  the  Oreek  writers  term  it)  was  one  which  met  with  parti* 
cnlar  favour  at  the  hands  of  the  followers  of  the  Prophet  of  Islam. 
With  that  intense  enthusiasm,  fervid  imagination,  and  unwearied  labour^ 
which  have  so  often  characterised  the  natives  of  the  East  when  in 
search  of  Occult  knowledge,  the  Arabs  pursued  Alchemy  with  great 
zeal ;  and  seiveral  celebrated  masters  among  them  have  left  records  of 
their  work.  Thus  the  names  of  Avicenna,  of  Ghebir,  of  Bhases,  of 
Artephiius,  and  others  nearly  as  famous,  were  all  to  be  found  among 
the  followers  of  Mabommed ;  and  their  writings  were  long  the  guide 
ef  European  aspirants  for  success  in  the  same  direction.  But  the 
empire  which,  like  a  meteor,  had  blazed  for  a  short  period  upon  the 

•  "  Secret  Doctrine,"  VoL  II,  p.  768,  note  $  Of.  «<  Ibis  Unveiled,"  Vol.  L,  p.  406. 
t  H,  P,  B.,  in  ••  Siftings,"  t)p.  dt. 
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banks  of  the  Tigris,  met  with  a  similar  fate  to  that  whidi  had  fire* 
vionslj  flonrisbed  npou  the  banks  of  the  Tiber ;  being  suddenly  «ztin» 
gnished  by  the  irruption  of  the  Mongol  hordes  nnder  Ohengis  SJmud  ; 
and  those  who  had  pursued  their  studies  nnder  the  proteetion  of  ike 
Khalifate,  were  scattered  to  the  four  winds. 

The  Crusades,  which  did  so  much  towards  ending  the  darkest 
period  of  European  history,  are  usually  credited  with  having  been  the 
means  of  re-introducing  the  works  of  the  Alchemical  writers — or  at  least 
it  seems  certain  that  the  art  in  Europe  took  a  new  turn  from  abouithat 
time  ;  and  the  works  of  the  Arabian  writers  became  the  standard 
authorities  with  the  Totaries  of  the  furnace  and  the  cmeible. 
The  pursuit  of  Alchemy  then  took  a  firm  hold  upon  many 
great  minds  ;  and  the  adherence  of  these  men  to  its  praotice 
or  study  naturally  led  numbers  of  others  in  the  same  diiieotian ; 
so  that  from  the  Xth  century  onwards,  we  meet  with  the  books 
and  doings  of  many  alchemists  of  various  sorts,  and  their  works  consti- 
tute a  large  portion  of  the  literature  of  those  times-- until,  in  the  XTItli 
and  XVIIth  centuries,  it  appears  to  have  become  a  ruling  passion  with 
almost  eveiyone  who  had  much  to  do  with  drugs  and  metals*  Previous 
ages  had  been  gradoally  gathering  together  similar  thought-forms  in 
the  Astral  Light,  and  these  would,  according  to  our  present  ideas  on  the 
subject,  in  time  become  very  powerful  and  continuous ;  so  that  they 
would  be  more  and  more  capable  of  influencing  all  who  were  suscep* 
tible  to  impressions  from  that  particular  sub-plane  which  may  have  to 
do  with  the  thoughts  of  the  chemist.  However  that  may  have  been, 
it  is  certain  that,  about  200  years  ago,  nearly  every  chemist  and  phyBi* 
cian  was  more  or  less  an  Alchemist ;  whilst  the  metallurgist  and 
miners,  such  as  George  Agricola,  were  nearly  as  much  alFeoted,  in  inaiqf 
instances,  as  were  the  eztremest  students  of  the  mysticism  ol  thoee 
times— like  Paracelsus  and  Jacob  Boehme.  We  may,  nnder  the  oiroam* 
stances,  reasonably  infer  that  it  was  not  only  the  hope  and  expeetatioa 
of  effecting  the  Great  Transmutation  which  alone  supported  the  labours 
of  such  numerous  and  enthusiastic  students ;  but  that  they  must  have 
found  some  solid  result  for  their  pursuit ;  since  practical  men  do  sot  aa 
a  rule  pursue  shadows  in  so  persistent  a  manner. 

From  the  times  mentioned  until  the  present  day,  th^rehave  always 
been  alchemists ;  whether  as  attempted  gold-makers,  or  as  seekers  for 
the  water  of  life  in  some  form  or  other.  The  seemingly  authoritative 
dicta  of  official  science  as  opposed  to  their  views,  do  not  deter  them  from 
their  studies,  though  they  may  have  lessened  their  number  by  some  of 
the  shallow  pretenders  whose  object  was  notoriety  and  nbt  truth — a 
diminution  very  little  to  be  regretted. 

As  usual  in  all  such  researches,  we  find  there  are  at  least  two  or 
more  distinct  sides  or  aspects  to  Alchemy ;  even  exoteric  writer  admit- 
ting this-— as  the  Cyclopssdia  Brittanica  *  says  : ''  For  the  aymbolism 
■*         ^       '  •  Bighth  £:d.,  p.  468  2  and  <*Ifii8,'VV9l,  I^'^ip.  808,  ^. 
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of  ihoae  ancient  masters  included  an  Alchemy  of  morals  as  well  as  an 
Alchemy  c^  medicine  and  metallurgy^  tbongh  the  first  wac(  even  less 
known  and  less  appreciated."  Taking  these  aspects  in  the  broad 
general  order  of  their  manifestation,  they  may  be  defined  as  the  objective 
and  the  subjective,  or  the  manifest  and  the  occult — corresponding  to  the 
pliysioal  and  the  mental,  or  to  the  material  and  spiritual  conditions. 
Under  these  circumstances,  it  is  natural  that  we  should  hear  most  of  the 
objective  side ;  and  accordingly  we  may  deal  with  that  aspect  first — 
though  from  the  esoteric  point  of  view  its  importance  may  be  in  the 
inverse  ratio  to  the  order  in  which  it  is  taken.  The  first  aspect,  then, 
resolves  itself  simply  into  the  practice  of  chemical,  medical,  and  metal- 
Inx^gical  science  or  research,  under  conditions  not  yet  known  or  recog*^ 
ni^ed  by  official  sources ;  and  only  partakes  of  the  occult  nature  in  so 
far  as  its  means  or  its  procedure  are  kept  secret,  or  onl}'  published 
under  a  mask  of  symbolism  and  allegory  calculated  to  deter  the  average 
investigator.  This  requires  certain  keys  for  its  proper  understanding, 
such  as  could  scarcely  be  arrived  at  unless  the  student  were  duly 
initiated  into  some  of  those  fraternities  who  laid  claim  to  the  practical 
monopoly  of  snch  knowledge ;  as  in  the  cases  of  the  Bosicrucians, 
Pythagoreans,  Aureacrucians,  and  other  similar  bodies  who  made 
qo  great  a  figure  in  the  mystic  world  of  previous  centuries. 

But  the  second  aspect  of  oar  subject  uses  the  language  of  chemistry 
and  magic  only  to  veil  a  much  higher  science ;  and  as  such,  it  com- 
posed a  sort  of  Freemasonry  for  those  students  of  Occultism  whose 
procedure  was  the  most  secret,  and  their  science  the  most  jealously 
guarded.  The  studies  of  thos^  who  have  investigated  these  matters 
have  led  them  to  deduce  *'  an  allegorical  interpretation  for  the  Philos- 
opher's stone,  the  transmutation  of  metals,  and  the  Elixir  of  Life." 
Thus  the  genuine  Adepts  are  fonnd  to  have  been  '*  searchers  after 
truth  in  the  highest  sense  of  this  word  "  ;  and  the  Philosopher's  stone 
'*  can  be  found  in  no  one  thing  in  the  universe  but  the  nature  of  man, 
made  in  the  image  of  Ood"— that  is,  partaking  of  the  all-powerful 
spiritual  nature  of  the  Cosmic  oonscioasness.  The  Elixir,  under  these 
symholioal  interpretations,  would  signify  spiritnality  and  eternal  life  ; 
and  we  can  understand  why  Sallust,  the  Platonic  philosopher,  has  said 
of  all  such  works  as  those  of  the  Alchemists,  that  *'  that  which  in  a 
literal  sense  is  manifestly  absurd  and  impossible,  must  be  understood  in 
some  other  sense."  *  That  such  methods  of  concealment  were 
adopted,  is  manifest  from  what  Ghebir,  the  celebrated  Arabian  Al- 
chemist, says  to  his  reader.  **  If  we  have  hidden  anght  from  thee,  then 
son  of  science,  be  not  surprised ;  for  we  have  not  hidden  it  especially 
from  thee,  but  have  made  use  of  a  language  which  will  hide  the  truth 
from  the  wicked,  in  order  that  men  who  are  unjust  and  ignoble  may 
not  understand  it.  But  thou,  son  of  Truth,  seek  and  thou  wilt  find  the 
gift,  the  most  precious  of  all.     Touj   sons  of  folly,  impiety  and  profane 

•  |»rof,  Alex,  Wilder,  in  Theoso^hUt,  Vol,  I.,  p,  liol 
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works,  cease  endeavouring  to  penetrate  the  aeorett  of  this  edefice  ;  for  ihey 
will  destroy  you  and  will  hurl  you  into  the  most  profound  misery"  * 

Oiher  sentences  saoh  as  the  above  might  be  quoted  from  other 
\rriter8 ;  and  they  indicate  that  this  aspect  of  Alchemy  referred  to 
the  evolution  of  the  Psychic  Principle  in  humanity,  and  the  develop* 
ment  of  the  powers  of  the  soul — so  that  a  modem  -writer  upon  the  enb- 
ject,  after  investigating  the  works  of  some  scores  of  alchemistio  authors  t 
comes  to  the  conclasiou  that  these  were  not  in  all  cases  the  men 
of  the  crucible  and  the  chemicals — of  the  metals  and  the  philosophioal 
sulphur— but  rather  that  they  were  the  guardians  and  mystic  exponents 
of  what  in  India  is  known  as  the  Raja- Yoga  school,  and  were  therefore 
learned  Theosophists  of  a  very  high  order.  But,  as  might  be  expected 
under  the  circumstances  of  such  a  twofold  division  of  the  subjeet,  we 
find  the  adherents  of  the  science  studying  both  its  developments ;  so 
that  those  who  may  have  began  with  the  search  after  the  art  of  gold- 
making,  not  infrequently  ended  as  practitioners  or  disciples  of  the  higher 
magic.  In  this  case  it  sometimes  happened  that  they  destroyed  (or 
wished  to  destroy)  their  earlier  works,  or  such  as  had  been  published 
prematurely,  of  which  we  have  an  instance  in  the  case  of  the  English 
Adept,  George  Ripley,  canon  of  Bridlington  in  Yorkshire,  who  was  thus 
desirous  of  having  bis  works  destroyed — but  in  this  he  did  noi  suooeed. 
After  twenty  years  travelling  abroad,  he  returned  to  England  in  1477  ; 
and  another  traveller  reported  that  he  saw  in  the  island  of  Malta  a 
record  which  declared  that  Ripley  gave  yearly  to  the  knights  of  that 
island,  and  of  Rhodes,  the  enormous  sum  of  one  hundred  thousand 
pounds  sterling.;^ 

As  the  objective  side  of  things  is  the  first  to  attract  the  attention 
of  the  world  in  general,  so,  in  regard  to  Alchemy,  it  has  come  first  iu 
order  of  time  ;  the  occult  side  having  only  been  suspected  by  the  gene- 
ral reader  of  later  years.  For  the  progress  of  science  is  like  that  of 
individual  minds — it  begins  with  the  things  which  lie  open  to  the  gaze- 
of  all,  and  ends  in  the  propounding  of  the  higher  laws  and  .  principles 
which  underlie  these  outward  appearances.  So  it  arises,  that  in  the 
flood  of  light  which  Theosophy  has  thrown  upon  all  these  obscurities, 
the  old  art  of  the  gold-makers  has  assumed  a  new  and  truer  aspect  ; 
and  we  are  now  able  to  take  some  slight  glance  behind  a  corner  of  the 
veil  of  medieval  symbolism  and  antique  chemistry  which  hides  the 
adytum  of  this  temple  of  the  Great  Science;  and  which  was  so  jealous- 
ly guarded  ly  those  who,  as  there  now  appears  reason  to  believe,  had 
at  least  partial  access  to  the  penetralia  of  the  Saitic  Isis. 

It  is  not  easy  to  obtain  a  comprehensive  idea  of  the  alchemical 
theory,  such  as  will  cover  in  a  satisfactory  manner  the  various  hypo- 
theses propounded  by  the  major  number  of  its  professors — mainly  be- 
cauRe  of  the  obscurity  of  their  writings.     But  it  has   been  accepted  by 

•  '*  Siftings,"  Op.  cit.,  p.  11. 

t  *•  Hermetic  Philoaopby,"  by  A.  Wilder.  Cf.  "  Isis,"  Vol.  I.,  pp.  602,  605,  609. 
t  Fide  Maoky,  Op.  oit.,  p.  119,  and  cf.  ''  Isis,"  Yol.  I.,  p.  809,   in  regard  to 
Bipley'0  Yiews. 
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cyelopffidists  and  others,  that  the  Hermetic  Philosophers  had  a 
'general  idiea  that  the  manifest  world  was  composed-of  three  principles, 
wbioh  they  denominated  salt,  snlphnr,  and  mercnrj — the  Yarions  per- 
mutations of  these  composing  what  were  called  the  Four  Elements,  or 
Fire,  Air,  Earth,  and  Water.  They  deemed  that  flfold  was  the  one  per- 
fect metal,  or  the  purest  of  solid  sabstances,  of  which  the  bases  were 
the  salt  and  snlphur,  and  mercury  the  unifying  principle.  All  other 
metals  and  substances  were  only  variations  of  gold,  in  which  its  three 
elements  were  mixed  with  drons  and  the  products  of  their  combinations 
in  nndne  proportions  with  the  four  outer  elements — and  it  consequently 
bcpcame  the  object  of  the  would-be  gold-makers  to  remove  the  excess 
and  the  dross,  and  thus  to  restore  the  just  equilibrinm  of  the  three 
principles  which  would  result  in  the  evolution  of  pure  gold;  and  many 
and  various  are  the  ostensible  recipes  extant  for  this  purpose.* 

Nor  was  this  view  of  things  altogether  so  wild  and  baseless  as  at 
first  sight  it  may  seem,  nor  so  visionary  asit  has  pleased  a  certain  class 
of  writers  to  make  it  appear ;  for  the  alchemists  had  found  that  the 
products  obtained  by  heating  sulphur  and  mercury  separately,  were  of 
an  seriform  or  gaseous  nature  ;  and  that  various  salts,  when  so  treated, 
resulted  in  a  calx  or  vitreous  earthy  malter.  And  it  eventuated,  when 
submitting  various  combinations  of  thede  three  thingps  to  the  processes 
of  fusion,  distillation,  sublimation,  etc.,  that  they  gave  residual  solids 
and  liquids  of  many  kinds  ;  some  of  which  when  mixed  together  produ- 
'ced  fire,  and  had  actions  upon  others  which  were  equivalent  thereto. 
Others,  again,  were  solvents,  much  as  water  is ;  and  as  they  found  that 
nearly  all  the  substances  known  to  them  were  resolvable  in  some  sort 
of  liquid,  they  concluded  it  might  not  be  impossible  to  discover  some 
potent  liquid  which  would  dissolve  all  things.  Pursuing  a  similar 
chain  of  ideas,  they  argued  that  as  various  medicines  ware  fonnd  to  re- 
store health,  and  renovate  the  vital  powers  in  some  degree,  so  they 
might  ultimately  find  an  antidote  even  to  death  itself. 

So  far,  the  outline  of  their  theory  seemed  tolerably  perfect ;  but 
as  the  Alchemists  could  not,  under  all  the  circumstances,  be  certain  that 
the  salt,  sulphur,  and  mercury  to  which  they  had  access  were  really 
pure,  practical  chemistry  not  being  then  perfect  enough  to  assure 
ordinary  experimentalists  on  this  head,  they  proceeded  to  propound  an 
ideal  triad  to  meet  the  various  hypothetical  cases — but  which  neverthe- 
less was  theoretically  resolvable  into  only  one  or  two,  such  as  matter  and 
spirit.  From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  they  did  not  work  quite  blindly, 
since  their  theories  and  experiments  were  based  on  the  idea  of  the 
unity  of  matter — a  fundamental  notion  which,  long  scouted  by  scientists, 
.  is  now  again  brought  forward  by  Sir  William  Crookes  and  others  as 
the  only  tenable  hypothesis.  Thus,  all  matter  is  conceived  to  be  one 
and  the  same  in  its  ultimate  essentials,  whether  it  be  regarded  as  a 
spiritual  emanation  or  aspect,  or  as  in  itself  a  separate  entity  ;  but  it  may 

*  See  Dr.  Thompson's  *'  History  of    ChemiBtry  **  for  some  of  these;  and  there  is 
also  one  given  in  Dr.  Hartmann's  **  Paracelsus,"  p.  177,  note, 
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take  many  forms,  and  these  again  may  combine  in  varioas  proportions  to 
prodace  new  bodies.  The  first  of  all  things  was  held  to  be  the  element- 
al or  primary  spirit,  which  then  filled  all  space ;  and  from  that  they 
held  to  have  evolved,  by  the  action  o£  Cosmic  ideation  or  the  Supreme 
Volition,  vapour  or  air,  which  in  its  tarn  condensed  into  liqaids  sach  as 
water.  This  again  was  thought,  as  it  had  been  by  Thales  and  others 
among  the  Greeks,  to  have  differentiated  into  more  solid  bodies,  such  j» 
their  salt,  sulphur  and  mercury  ;  and  these,  with  the  snbstunces  tliat 
were  produced  from  them,  when  uniting  in  various  proportions,  were 
the  bases  of  all  material  things. 

But  as  already  said,  all  of  the  three  principles  into  which  the 
Alchemists  resolved  material  bodies  were  abstract  ideals;  and  they  must 
therefoi-e  never  be  confounded  with  what  we  ordinarily  know  under 
those  names.  They  represented,  as  it  were,  only  certain  qualities  of 
matter—  as,  for  instance,  sulphur  in  a  metal  might  represent  colour, 
combustibility,  and  hardness.  Mercury  would  stand  for  glitter,  mallea- 
bility, and  fusibility ;  while  saU  might  be  considered  as  the  principle  of 
brittleness,  friability,  and  solubility.  Sj  was  it  likewise  in  regard  to 
the  four  secondary  elements,  which  held  much  the  same  relation  to  the 
primary  ones  that  the  Quarternary  does  to  the  Triad  in  Theosopby ; 
toater  signifying  all  liquids — earth  representing  the  solid  state — air  a  more 
gaseous  form  ;  and  finally,  ^re  was  the  general  significator  of  the  heat- 
ing or  vital  pnnciple,  and  in  another  sense  might  represent  will- force 
or  volition.  It  was  apparently  a  recognised  axiom  that  the  elements 
were  to  be  understood  in  a  triple  sense— the  natural^  the  id^al,  and  a 
third  which,  as  it  stood  for  the  ocoult  aspect,  was  practically  unknown 
until  later  times ;  but  is  supposed  to  correspond  to  the  spiritual  or 
immaterial  principle.  With  such  a  latitude  as  to  the  meaning  to  be 
attached  to  their  writings  and  the  terms  employed  therein,  it  is  bot 
small  wonder  that  the  alchemists  have  been  misunderstood  ;  for  their 
books  were  but  little  more  clear  to  the  scientists  of  the  last  two  cen- 
turies, than  were  the  Chaldean  arrow-head  inscriptions — and  yet,  for  all 
that,  they  might  be  as  explicit  and  clear  to  those  who  possessed  the 
keys  to  their  enigmatic  expressions,  as  the  Babylonian  tiles  and  the 
Egyptian  Hieroglyphs  have  become  to  Colonel  Rawlinson  and  to  the 
Egyptologists  of  the  present  day. 

Samuel  Stuart. 
(To  he  continued,) 
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CYCLES. 
{Concluded  from  p»  553.) 

THB  two  i-ecords  previously  referred  to,  fnmisli  ns  with  tlie  figures 
of  our  Cycles  and  the  possibility  of  calcalating  the  date  of  Cycles 
to  come.  The  Sanskiit  words  for  cycles  are,  Yuga,  Kalpa  and  Maii- 
vantara ;  Ynga  is  the  smallest  of  these.  The  following  chronological 
calcnlations  are  those  of  the  Brabmans : — 

Krita  or  S:itya  Yaga,  the  golden, 
contains  ...  1,728,000  Years. 

TretaYoKa  ...  do     ...  1,296,000      „ 

DvaparaYuga       ...  do     ...  864,000      „ 

Kali  Yaga,  the  black  age,  the  6rst  5,000 
years,  of  which  have  just  closed  ...  432,000      „ 

The  total  of  the  said  four  Yugas  con> 
Btitnte  a  Mah&  Ynga  ...  4,320,000      „ 

Seventy-one  of  snch  Maha  Yngas  form 
the  period  of  the  reign  of  one  Mann  ...  306,720,000      „ 

The  reign  of  14  Manns  embraces  the 
duration  of  994  Mab&  Yugas,  which  is 
eqnalto  ...  4,294,080,000      „ 

Add  Sandhis,  i.e.,  intervals  (dawns  or 
twilights)  between  the  reign  of  each  Manu, 
Dvhich  amount  to  six  Mah&  Yugas,  equal 
to  ...  25,920,000      „ 

The  total  of  these  reigns  and  interreg- 
nums of  14Manu9,  is  1,000  Maha  Yngas, 
which,  constitute  a  Xalpa,  i.e.,  one  Day  of 
Brahma  ...  4,320,000,000      „ 

.  As  Brahma*s  Night  is  of  equal  duration, 
one  Day  and  Night  of  Brabm^  would 
contain  ..•  8,040,000,000      „ 

360  of  such  days  and  nights  make  one 
Year  of  Brahm&,  equal  to  ...        3,110,400,000,000      „ 

lOO  snch  Years  constitute  the  whole 
period  of  Brahma's  Age,  i.e.,  Maha  Kalpa...  .  311,040,000,000,000      „ 

These  are  the  exoteric  figures  accepted  throughout  India,  and  they 
dovetail  pretty  nearly  with  those  of  the  secret  works.  The  latter  more- 
over, amplify  them  by  a  division  into  a  number  of  Esoteric  Cycles, 
never  mentioned  in  Bramanical  popular  writings,  one  of  which  is  the 
division  of  the  Yugas  into  Racial  Cycles.  These  Astronomical  Cycles 
are  of  immense  antiquity. 

In  referelieo  to  these  days  and  nights  and  years  of  BraLm  it  is  said 
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in  some  £a&terQ  writings  :  '*  At  the  approach  of  Brahma  s  day,  which 
ends  after  a  thousand  ages,  all  manifested  objects  come  forth  from  the 
noti-developed  prinoiple*  At  the  approach  of  Brahm4*8  night  they 
are  absorbed  in  the  original  principle.  This  collective  m^ss  of  existing 
thinga,  thas  coming  forth  oat  of  the  absolute,  again  and  again,  is 
dissolved  at  the  approach  of  that  night,  and  at  the  approach  of  a  new 
creation  it  emanates  again  spontaneously/'  In  this  qaotatton  two  great 
aspects  of  cyclic  law  are  stated,  the  period  of  action  and  that  pf  rest, 
evolation  in  its  fallest  meaning.  It  has  reference  to  the  great  cycle 
which  inclades  all  cycles  of  every  kind«  All  the  minor  cycles  ran  their 
course  within  it.  When  it  begins,  a  new  creation  is  ushered  in,  and 
when  it  ends,  the  great  day  of  dissolution  has  arrived.  In  Arnold's 
translation  of  the  Bhagavad  Git&  the  beginning  of  this  cycle  is  beanti- 
fully  called  by  him,  *'  this  was  Dawn,"  and  of  the  close  he  says  : 
"  When  that  deep  night  does  darken,  all  which  is, 
Fades  back  again  to  Him  who  sent  it  forth.'' 
We  can  have  no  idea  of  the  length  of  time  of  this  cycle ;  but  in 
speaking  on  this  subject,  Madame  Blavatsky  gives  us  a  clue  in  the  *^  Key 
to  Theosophy,"  where  she  writes :  "  Take  as  a  first  comparison  and  a 
help  toward  a  more  correct  conception,  the  solar  year  and,  as  a  second,  the 
two  halves  of  that  year,  producing  each  a  day  and  a  night  of  six  months' 
duration  at  the  North  Pole.  Now  imagine,  if  you  can,  instead  of  a 
solar  year  of  365  days,  an  eternity.  Let  the  sun  represent  the  universe, 
and  the  polar  days  and  nights  of  six  months  each,  days  and  nights 
lasting  each  182  trillions  and  quadrillions  of  years  instead  of  182  days 
each.  As  the  sun  rises  every  morning  on  our  objective  horizon,  out  of 
its  (to  ua)  subjective,  antipodal  space,  so  does  the  universe  emerge 
periodically  on  the  plane  of  objectivity,  issuing  from  that  of  subjectivity 
— the  antipodes  of  the  former.  This  is  the  cycle  of  Life.  And  as 
the  sun  disappears  from  our  horizon,  so  does  the  universe  disappear  at 
regular  periods  when  the  *  Universal  Night '  sets  in." 

This  is  about  the  best  idea  we  can  get  of  this  cycle ;  it  is  im- 
possible to  conceive  of  the  periods.  No  brain  can  grasp  182  trillions  of 
years  ;  but  we  can  get  near  to  the  idea,  by  using  the  suggestion  of  divide 
ing  the  year  ;  calling  six  months  a  day  and  six  months  a  night  and  then 
extend  each  to  what  we  consider  infinity,  as  we  cannot  comprehend  such 
immense  spaces  of  time.  Carrying  out  the  correspondence  suggested  by 
her,  wo  have  at  once  a  figure  including  all  the  minor  cycles,  by  calling 
each  day  when  we  rise  and  each  night  when  we  sleep  the  beginning 
and  end  of  a  minor  cycle — these  days  and  nights  make  up  our  years  and 
life. 

The  Maha  Kalpa  embraces  an  untold  number  of  periods  far  back  ii 
the  antediluvian  ages.  The  following  statement  is  made  about  it: 
We  find  this  great  period  represents  the  extension  of  pigmy  man  into 
the  vast  proportions  of  the  Great  Man,  whose  death  at  the  close  of  the 
allotted  period  means  theresolvicg  of  all  things  back  into  the  absolute. 
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Kacb  of  the  ycara  of  this  Beto^  embraces  of  our  jiears  so  many  that  we 
canuot  comprehend  them.  Each  day  of  His  years  brings  on  a  minor 
cataclysm  among  men  ;  for  at  the  close,  of  each  one  of  His  days,  rneta*- 
phorically  He  sleeps.  And  we,  as  it  were,  imitating  this  Beings  fall 
asleep  at  night  or  after  oar  diumal  period  of  activity.  We  are  as  minor 
oellain  the  great  body  of  this  Beins:  and  mast  act  obediently  to  the  impul- 
ses and  movements  of  the  body  in  which  we  are  enclosed  and  take  part. 
This  greater  man  has  a  period  of  childhood,  of  yoath,  of  manhood,  of 
old  age,  and  as  the  hoar  arrives  for  the  close  of  each  period,  cataclysms 
take  place  all  over  the  earth.  Jnst  as  oar  f otare  is  concealed  from  oar 
view,  so  the  daration  of  the  secret  cycle,  which  shows  the  length  of  life 
of  this  Being,  is  hidden  from  the  sight  of .  mortals.  We  mast  not, 
however,  suppose  that  there  is  bat  one  of  sacb  great  Beings.  There  are 
many,  each, being'e vol ved  at  the  beginning  of  a  new  creation.  Bat  berp 
we  toach  apon  a  portion  of  the  ancient  philosophy  which  is  fnlly  ex- 
plained only  to  those  who  are  able  to  understand  it  by  virtae  of  many 
initiations.  The  descent  apon  earth  or  ascent  from  it,  of  celestial 
beings  is,  according  to  the  Egyptian  Book  of  Wisdom,  also  governed  by 
cyclic  laws  and  therefore  proceeds  in  regular  periods.  It  is  stated  there: 
'*  Yon  mast  not  think  that  the  gods  are  withoat  employment,  or  tha.t 
their  descent  to  this  earth  is  perpetaal.  For  they  ascend  according  to 
orderly  periods  of  time,  for  the  purpose  of  imparting  a  beneficent  im- 
pulse in  the  repablics  of  mankind.  But  this  happens  when  they  har- 
monize a  kingdom  and  send  to  this  earth  for  that  purpose  souls  who  are 
allied  to  themselves.  For  this  providence  is  divine  and  most  ample, 
which  frequently,  through  one  man,  pays  attention  to  and  affects  count- 
less multitudes  of  men.  For  there  is  indeed  in  the  terrestrial  abode  the 
sacred  tribe  of  heroes  who  pay  attention  to  mankind  and  who  ar6  able 
to  give  them  assistance  even  in  the  smallest  concerns*  This  heroic  tribe 
is,  as  it  were,  a  colony  from  the  gods,  established  here  in  order  that  this 
terrene  abode  may  not  be  left  destitute  of  a  better  nature.  But  when 
matter  excites  her  own  proper  blossoms  to  war  against  the  sonl,  the 
i-esistance  made  by  these  heroic  tribes  is  small  when  the  gods  are  absent ; 
for  everything  is  strong  only  in  its  appropriate  place  and  time.  .  .  .But 
when  the  harmony  adaptedi  in  the  beginning  by  the  gods,  to  all  terrene 
things,  becomes  old,  they  descend  again  to  earth  that  they  may  call  the 
harmony  forth,  energize  and^resuscitate  it,  when  it  is  as  it  were  expiring. 
When,  however,  the  whole  order  of  niundape  things,  greatest  and  least, 
is  corrupted,  then  it  is  necessary  that  the  gods  should  descend  for  the 
purpose  of  imparting  another  orderly  distribution  of  things," 

The  cycle  to  which  this  passage  refers,  might  be  called  the  Cycle 
of  Descending  Celestial  Influences  upon  men ;  and  might  not  Jacob's 
ladder  in  the  Bible  be  an  allegorical  figure  of  it  P 

There,  are,  as  I  mentioned  before,  the  minor  cycles  within  the 
greater  ones,  the  wheels  within  the  wheels.  Now  these  minor  cycles  do 
not  affect  the  whole  of  the  human   race  at  one  and  the  same  time  }  in 
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oiie  place  it  may  be  light,  while  in  the  other  it  is  dark.  Europe  was 
still  in  its  dark  ages  ivliile  India  \vas  flonrishing  in  science,  literatote, 
arts  and  spiritual  knowledge.  That  was  a  time  when  the  cycles 
opei*ated  aparf,  and  men  were  separated  and  ignorant  of  each  other.  la 
the  darker  days  of  Europe,  India  was  almost  unknown,  America  quite 
so.  Now  India,  China,  America,  and  Europe  communicate,  Africa  partly, 
too.  Through  this  communication  the  Western  minds  are  influenced 
by  the  mataphystcal  cycles  of  tho  East,  which  have  been  for  many  years 
working  among  the  Orientals,  while  we  were  and  still  are  in  a  physical 
cycle  represented  in  the  progress  of  trade,  science)  means  of  transpor- 
tation, etc. 

Corresponding  with  the  material  we  have  the  spiritual  cycles. 
Some  of  these  may  be  called  the  600yenr  cycles  of  spiritual  or  religions 
movements,  for,  about  600  years  before  the  Christian  era  there 
lived  the  greatest  founders  of  religions,  and  philosophers  of  the  older 
civilizations,  as  Zoroaster,  Pythagoras,  Gautama  Buddha,  Confncins 
and  Laoise.  As  the  flouriishing  of  spiritual  life  is  always  preceded  by 
great  upheavals  and  convulsions  iu  the  material  civilisations,  so  it  was, 
also,  600  years  later,  in  the  beginning  of  our  era,  when  Christ  came  to  ibis 
earth.  With  the  founding  of  the  Roman  Empire,  antiquity  b^^n 
its  downward  course  of  destruction.  Out  of  this  swamp  there  grew  with 
Christianity  all  the  germs  of  the  European  civilization.  600  years 
lat^r  there  sprung  up  in  the  East  the  Mahomedan  religion,  while  the 
Christian  faith  wa&  embraced  in  Western  and  Northern  Europe  and 
took  root  among  the  Germanic  peoples,  being  propagated  by  Gregory, 
Winfried,  Bede,  Bonifacius  and  St  Gallus.  Again,  600  years  later,  there 
stepped  out  of  the  background  of  the  crusades  the  mystic,  magical 
form  of  Francis  of  Assisi,  and  at  the  same  time  there  blossomed  np  arioli, 
inner,  spiritual  life,  not  only  in  poetry  but  also  among  the  mystics,  the 
most  noted  leaders  of  which  belonged  to  the  German  people.  Tliese  were 
the  so-called  Friends  of  God,  and  Masters  Eckhardt,  Johann  Tauler  and 
Thomas  k  Kempis.  At  the  time  of  the  French  revolution  600  years  had 
agtuh  passed*  Already  (shortly  before  it)  there  was  shown  a  general 
interest  in  Thepsophy,  magic  and  mysticism.  The  revolution  itself  pre* 
pared  the  soil  for  the  theosopbical  movement  of  the  present  time  and 
'this  6a!used  Victor  Hugo  to  ntfer  what  is  said  to  have  beeti  bis  last 
pt*ophecy,  namely  : — **'For  '400  y6ars  the  human  race  has  not  made  a 
step  but  what  has  left  its  plain  vestige  behind.  We  ent«r  now  upon 
great  centuries  or  cycles.  The  16th  century  will  be  known  as  the  age  of 
painters,  the  17th  will  be  termed  the  age  of  writers,  the  i8th  the  cycle 
of  philosophers,  the  19th  the  age  of  apostles  and  prophets.  To  satisfy 
the  19th  century  it  is  nepessary  to  have  the  innate  and  holy  love  of 
humanity,  which  constitutes  an  apostolate  and  opens  np  a  prophetic 
vista  into  the  future.  In  the  20th  century  war  will  be  dead,  the  scaffold 
dead,  animosity  will  be  dead,  royality  will  be  dead  and  dogmas  will 
be  dead,  but  man  will  live.  For  all  there  will  be  but  one  couviry,  that 
vvuutl'y  the  whole  earth  ;  for  all  theiv  will  be  but  one  ho{)e,  that  hope 
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the  whole  heaven.    All  hail  then  to  that  noble  20th  centary  which  shall 
own  our  children  and  which  our  children  shall  inherit !  ** 

It  will  be  the  task  of  Theosophj  to  carry  oi\  the  movement  so 
that  this  prophecy  may  be  fal filled.  What  the  flourishing  Roman  Catholic 
Church  was  in  the  middle  ao^es,  that  the  T.  S.  might  be  destined  to  be- 
come in  the  spiritnal  world  at  the  present  time  and  in  the  future.  If 
Theosophy  does  prevail,  if  its  all-embracing  philosophy  strike  deep 
root  into  the  minds  and  hearts  of  men  ;  if  its  doctrines  of  Karma  and 
reincarnation— in  other  words  of  regponsihiUty  and  linpe — find  a  home 
in  thelives  of  the  new  generations,  then  indeed  will  dawn  the  day  of  joy 
and  gladness  for  all  who  now  suffer  and  are  outcast.  For  real  Theosophy 
ia  brotherly  love,  mntaal  help  and  unswerving  devotion  to  Truth.  If 
once  men  do  but  realize  that  in  thc^se  alone  can  true  happiness  be  found, 
and  never  in  wealth,  possessions  or  any  selfish  gratification,  the  dark 
clouds  will  roll  away  and  a  new  humanity  will  be  boi*n  upon  earth. 
Then  the  golden  Age  will  be  here  indeed. 

With  reference  to  these  spiritual  cycles  it  is  slated  in  the  "  Secret 
Doctrine":  "The  Cycles  of  matter  will  be  socceeded  by  Cycles  of 
Spirituality  and  a  fally  developed  mind.  On  the  law  of  parallel  history 
and  races,  the  majority  of  the  fntare  mankind  will  be  composed  of 
glorious  Adepts.  Humanity  is  the  Child  of  Cyclic  Destiny,  and  not 
one  of  its  Units  can  escape  its  unconscious  mission,  or  get  rid  of  the 
burden  of  its  operative  work  with  Nature.  Thus  will  mankind,  race 
aft^r  race,  perform  its  appointed  Cyclic  Pilgrimage.  Climates  will,  and 
have  already  begun  to,  change,  each  Tropical  Year  after  the  other 
dropping  one  sub-race  ;  but  only  to  beget  another  higher  race  on  the 
ascending  cycle ;  while  a  series  of  other  less  favoured  groups — the 
failures  of  Nature — will,  like  some  individual  men,  vanish  from  the 
human  family  without  even  leaving  a  trace  behind*  Such  is  the  course 
of  Nature  under  the  sway  of  Cyclic  Karmio  Law,  of  ever-present  and 
ever-becoming  Nature/' 

It  is  thought  by  many  that  the  present  is  a  time  when  preparation 
19  being  made  by  -the  most  advanced  of  the  Adepts  for  a  new  cycle,  in 
-which  the  assistance  of  a  greater  number  of  progressive  souls  from  other 
spheres  may  be  gained  for  mankind.  Indeed  Mme.  Blavatsky  stated  in 
1878  C'  Isis  Unveiled,"  vol.  I.)  :  ''  Unless  we  misfake  the  signs,  the  day 
is  approaching,  when  the  world  will  receive  the  proofs  that  only  ancient 
science  embraced  all  that  can  be  known.  Secrets  long  kept  may  be 
revealed,  books  long  forgotten  and  arts  long-time  lost  may  be  brought 
out  to  light  again  ;  papyri  and  parchments  of  inestimable  importance 
will  turn  up  in  the  hands  of  men  who  pretend  to  have  unrolled  them 
from  mummeries  or  stumbled  upon  them  in  buried  crypts ;  tnblets  aud 
pillars,  whose  sculptured  revelations  will  stagger  theologians,  and  con- 
found scientists,  may  yet  be  excavated  and  interpreted.  Who  knovr^ 
the  possibilities  of  the  future  ?  An  era  of  disenchantment  and  rebuild- 
liag  will  soon  begin — nay,  has  already  begun.  The  cycle  has  alipost  run  its 
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coarse,  a  new  one  is  about  to  begin  and  the  future  pages  of  history  may 
coutain  full  proof  that : 

'  If  ancestry  can  be  in  aught  believed, 
Descending  spirits  have  conversed  with  man. 
And  told  him  secrets  of  tiie  world  unknown. '  *' 

Why  should  we  not  call  one  of  the  pi*esent  cycles  the  cycle  of  the 
T.  R.  ?  It  was  founded  in  1875  and  has  obtained  some  force ;  hot 
whether  it  will  revolve  for  a  great  length  of  time  depends  on 
the  earnestness  of  its  members,  not  simply  on  their  number.  Let  each 
work  for  the  furtherance  of  its  objects.  The  idea  might  have  remained 
an  idea  ;  but  the  fact  of  its  being  started  and  just  at  the  time  when  it 
was  done,  seems  to  show  that  the  '^  heroic  tribe  of  heroes  "  had  a 
hatid  in  forming  it.  Let  us  then  work,  never  doubtin<7,  never  coroplaio^ 
iiig  of  the  task  before  us,  nor  sitting  down  to  rest.  There  is  no  time 
for  rest,  the  wheel  must  more  on. 

C.  KOPEL. 


HEATHEN  CULT  AND  LORE  IN  RUSSIA. 
The  Tcheremiss  op  the  Kazan  Moontakss.* 

ON  the  vast  stretches  of  land  which  once  formed  the  mighty  Kazan 
Kingdom,  the  brilliant  and  victorious  foe  of  ancient  Moscow  when 
under  the  banner  of  the  Golden  Horde,  lives  a  low  and  dying  race,  more 
like  the  "  forest-men'*  of  old  than  the  mixed  European  nations  aroond 
thenionthe  Volga  shores.  Where  the  Volga  and  the  Soura  form  an 
angle,  in  the  distticts  of  Cosme  and  Dam:an  of  the  Province  of  Kasan, 
dwells  the  liighcst  tribe  of  the  Tcheremiss,  the  moantaineers,  the  only 
tribe  of  that  yet  numo'ous  race,  able  to  work,  to  learn  and  to  adopt  civili- 
sation. The  others— the  Tcheremiss  of  the  woods— lead  the  wandering 
and  hunting  life  of  their  ancestors,  far  in  depths  of  the  forests,  avoiding 
the  Russian  settlements  and  clinging  with  a  gririi  tenacity  to  their  old 
rites  and  usages.  The  mountaineers  are,  on  the  countrary,  industrious, 
they  like  agriculture  and  handicrafts,  settle  close  to  the  Russian 
villages  and  keep  with  tltem  a  friendly  intercourse,  even  learning  to 
read  and  write  in  schools  of  their  own*  Nominally  they  are  all  Christians, 
but  in  fact  they  are  and  remain  heathen,  mixing  the  ancient  cult  with 
the  new  and  worshipping  the  same  gods  as  their  fathers.  Thus,  at  least, 
things  were  for  three-quarters  of  the  century  iiow  ending,  A  fierce 
combat  now  fills  the  still  woods  of  the  Soura,  the  *'  gods  "  of  a  tribe 
wrestle  with  a  religion  supported  by  the  State  and  a  nation  of  a  hnn^ 
dred  millions.  •  May  be  their  last  days  have  come  -^so  tliey  seen  to 
view  their  fate  themselves,  as  we  shall  see. 

Before  giving  a  sketch   of  the  creed  of  these  "  gods,"  we  roust 
mention  a  fact  which  occurred  in  the  Tcheremiss  Jand  in  the  year  CO  of 

*  Prom  P.  Znnmensky's  paper  on   the  "  ^fountuin  Tcberemifisep  of  Kazan,"  in 
the  Messfenger  of  Euro^,  1867? 
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our  eentiiTyi  Si  £aot  which  ended  as  a  drama,  bnt  was  a  comical  illustra- 
tion  of  the  v^Ay  in  which  the  ''Church"  in  Russia,  protects  faith  and 
mzieerit]r« 

A  young  and  welNednoated  Tcheremiss,  Micael  Gerassimoff,  a 
Christian,  sincere  and  devoted,  undertook  to  teach  all  his  brethren  of 
the  tribe  Russian  cnltnre  and  Greek  faith.  He  converted  about  four 
thousand  people  with  a  marvellous  rapidity  and  began  to  tbink  of  a 
retreat  in  those  same  heathen  woods,  fit  for  Christiau  ascetics  to  live 
in  and  to  spread  the  gospel.  He  and  some  friends  and  disciples  of 
his  accordingly  retreated  to  the  wildest  part  of  the  Soura  woods  and 
began  to  build  a  monastery,  at  the  same  time  sending  an  address  to  the 
Holy  Synod  for  permission  and  blessing,  both  for  convent  and  school. 

The  inevitable  result  came.  Mr.  Micael,  who  had  acted  on  his  own 
aocx>unt  without  being  first  ordered  or  permitted  to  do  so,  was  accused 
by  his  heathen  and  Russian  enemies  of  spreading  raskol  (schism)  and  of 
<'  catting  the  Government's  wood."  The  first  accusation  was  so  absurd — 
as  aborigines  never  accept  the  Dissident  Greek  sects  (not  understand- 
ing them  at  all)  that  it  had  to  be  dropped,  but  the  second  succeeded  and 
the  yoiing  would-be  apostle  found  himself  soon  iA  seclusion — indeed  in 
a  cammon  prison.  An  enthusiast  of  the  .martyr  type,  he  refused  to 
justify  himself  and  submitt-ed.  His  disciples  carried  on  his  work  and 
his  endeavours  to  win  the  permission  of  the  Synod,  in  which  they  have 
at  last  begun  to  gain  their  object. 

Leaving  Micael  and  his  missionaries  to  their  fate  we  must  now 
tarn,  to  the  persecuted  cult  or  rather  the  "  elemental* worship*'  practised 
in  these  hills  (for  mountains  they  can  scarcely  be  called). 

These  hills  and  these  woods  were  the  shrine  of  a  whole  hierarchy 
of  elementals,  and  some — ^may  be — higher  entities,  the  worship  of  whom 
may  have  come  from  farther  countries  than  the  errant  tribes  on  the 
lef tr  side  of  the  Volga  know  or  know  of  for  ages.  Long  ago  all  this 
Soara  realm  was  one  dense  forest  of  oaks  anc^  birch-trees ;  and  even  now 
the  lo^e  of  the  woods  is  so  great  with  the  Tcheremiss  that  they  try  to 
have  at  least  in  their  own  yard  a  few  trees  cultivated  with  th^  utmost 
care.  .  These  trees  give  the  Tcheremiss  the  bark  of  which  is  made  his 
strange  high  head-gear  worn  in  the  magical  ceremonies  of  worship  ;  they 
give  him  also  the  material  for  almost  every  need  of  his  household.  A 
rod,  out  from  the  Riabina  tree  was  often  the  sorcerer's  wand,  as  with 
the  Russiui  diviners  and  soothsayers. 

Among  the  gods  worshipped  by  that  great  tribe,  the  first  and 
most  .powerfni  .  is  Yuma.  These  are  his  titles:  Koho^Yuma  (the 
greatest  god), .  ELohouja  (holder  of  all),  Temem  (old,  ddest),  Ghau 
(lord})  Pudersha  (creator),  Och  (white,  grey-haired),  Sotnia  (from  sota, 
light),  or  simply,  Light. 

When  invoking  him  mi  prayer  his  name  is  always  tripled,  thus  :  "  O 
Light-Koho'Yuma,  O  Temen-Koho-Yuma !"  the  epithet  being  changed 
eyery  time;    The  fittest  sacrifice  .to  him  is  a  white  horse,  still  unbroken. 
5 
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Of  him  the  poor  ignorant  Tcbereniiss  tell  a  legend  that  he  lived  long  in  his 
heaven  nnooncemed  with  the  earth,  working  as  a  honseholder  and  ehep* 
herd  ap  every  man  down  here ;  and  only  when  once  his  fair  danghter,  who 
had  no  lover  in  the  heaven  of  angels,  came  down  /  with  her  herds  on 
this  earth  and  saw  a  son  of  man  and  loved  him  and  fled  with  him  as 
his  wife,  the  Grod  paid  at  last  heed  to  the  lower  world  and  forgiving  his 
child,  feted  hoth  hy  a  great  festival.  Since  then  he  watches  over  men« 
Ynma's  chief  virtne  seems  to  he  tolerance.  His  followers^  the 
Tcheremiss,  think  that,  heside  him  who  is  God  for  all  men,  there  are 
many  gods  of  nations  (tribal  ?). 

There  is  a  god  for  the  Russians,  one  for  the  Tartars,  and  one  for 
the  Tchouvasch  tribe.  Every  people  has  its  own  creed,  given  by  Ynma, 
even  as  each  tree  has  its  own  foliage*  Men  speak  in  seventj^seven 
tongues,  thus  there  are  seven ty^seven  creeds.  All  creeds  are 
equally  agreeable  to  Yuma,  but  he  punishes  severely  those  who  desert 
their  particular  faith.  The  gods  quarrel  among  themselves  and  Ynma 
judges  them.  But  he,  the  highest,  is  the  tribal  god  of  the  Toheremiss. 
Yet  a  legend  mentions  a  god  Yaduch,  also  god  of  the  Tcheremisa 
tribe,  who  refused  to  obey  Yuma  once,  when  called  to  judgment,  feel- 
ing himself  innocent.  Yuma,  roused  to  anger,  exiled  him  to  dwell 
eternally  in  the  woods.  This  Yaduch  seems  to  be  the  *'god  of  the 
woods"  but  there  are  many  other  Yaduchs  in  lakes,  rivers,  hills,  fields 
and  ravines  ;  indeed  they  appear  more  as  nature  spirits  than  as  elemen- 
tals*  They  are  mixed  up  with  the  daemons  of  the  dark  kingdom  of 
Keremet,  the  opposite  of  Yuma.  A  dead  man,  under  the  sway  of 
Keremet  may  sometimes  become  a  Vadnch.  The  origin  of  these  Yadochs 
is  explained  by  the  legends  of  the  fall  of  the  spirits  from  heaven* 
Some  fell  in  rivers,  some  in  moors,  some  in  forests,  thus  their  aboded 
were  fixed* 

Around  Ynma,  a  god  of  light,  we  see  many  other  deities,  bearing 
the  by-name  of  Yuma  also.  The  Tcheremisses  recognise  the,higher 
gods,  gods  of  the  light  realm,  and  the  lower  gods  serving  the  gloomy 
Keremet.  Around  Ynma,  then,  we  have  many  Yumns  and  alsoAviss 
(mothers)  ;  these  minor  deities  are  in  almost  limitless  number,  so  that 
at  worship  and  sacrifice  the  priest  tells  every  attendant  what  god  be 
has  to  praise.  A  curious  incident  is  the  assimilation  of  St.  Nicholas, 
patron  of  Russia,  to  Sotnia-Yuma  (light)  made  by  the  Tcheremiss.  In 
the  ranks  of  the  minor  high  gods  are  SandaH-Kani-Koutchen-Ourdasb, 
overseer  of  the  world ;  Tuncha-Yuma,  god  of  the  Heavens  ;  Chidar- 
Ohan,  prince  of  the  stars  ;  the  god  of  thunder,  Kidergi,  to  whom  eows 
are  sacrificed  and  horses ;  the  god  of  lightning*  Yalhaosa,  who 
accepts  only  fruit.  The  dawn  is  ruled  by  Tyer-Koho-Yuma,  the  day 
by  Ooh-Ketcha-Yuma  ;  two  beautiful  helpers  with  golden  wings  fly 
from  place  to  place  to  carry  out  his  orders.  To  him  a  white  lamb  is 
given^  to  his  servants  white  geese. 

The  fire  is  under  Tol-Koho-Yuma.    The  winds  obejr  Toul-Koho, 
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His  feast  ,  is  on  Fridays  at  the  new  mooD»  and  he  is  offered  bread, 
cskkfiBt  honey  and  fermented  beer. 

Gold  and  heat,  warmth  and  frost  are  gifts  of  Pokshim-Ovochka, 
"  the  Widower,*'    No  details  are  known  of  this  deity. 

The  god  of  earth  is  Klem-Chan-Koho-Ynma.  When  Cosmos  as 
yet  existed  not,  there  was  chaos  in  form  of  water  on  which  the  earth 
flew  hither  and  thither*  Klem-Chan  caught  it  and  fixed  it  in  one 
place. 

The  god  of  waters  is  Tangisch-Chan  (Yuma). 

Pa-chan  is  lord  of  the  forests  (from  pn,  tree),  also  called  Ohirga-Per- 
keh  icJdrga,  forest,  perke,  good  harvest). 

The  god  of  flowers,  the  god  of  the  red  **  rojas,  "  is  Chirche-Koho, 
and  the  wheat  is  grown  by  Kinda. 

The  cow  is  the  most  nsefal  and  most  beloved  animal  of  the  Tohere- 
miss  herds.  To  protect  cows  a  special  deity  watches,  Volik,  and  another, 
Chioher-Yar  (lake  of  milk),  grants  to  them  abundance  of  milk.  The 
bees  have  their  guardian,  so  have  the  children.  Last,  not  least,  Voui- 
Tama  is  god  of  Fate  and  at  the  child*s  birth  his  Youi-Ynma  is  given  to 
him. 

All  the  gods  have  two  helpers,  two  servants  (puruk$ha).  To  them 
hares  and  geese  are  offered.  The  two  attendants  of  Och-Ketcha-Yuma 
Itear  the  names  of  Hrschan  and  Sojal* 

The  '*  mothers  "  are  numerous.  The  clouds  of  heaven  have  their 
mother  Piul-Avia;  Ketcha-Avia  is  the  mother  of  the  sun,  protectress 
from  plague  and  contagion.  To  her  vows  are  offered  and  white  cows. 
Tylsi^Avia  is  mother  of  the  moon,  Ghidar^Avia  of  the  stars,  Ghokehii 
of  the  heat,  Choohen,  mother  of  births.  Val-Avia,  goddess  of  flame 
flashes  like  a  ball  of  lightning  from  village  to  vilkige,  guarding  from  fire, 
and  warming  the  hearts  of  men.  Vid-Avia  is  goddess  of  the  water, 
deity  of  fishers ;  wine  and  porridge  are  sanctified  to  her.  Mulanda  is 
moiher  of  the  earth.    The  cow  is  sacred  to  all  '*  mothers." 

When  Yuma  was  building  the  world,  his  youngest  brother  and 
etamid  adversary,  Keremet,  was  diving  aimless  on  the  waters,  under  the 
form  of  a  goose,  Yuma,  about  to  create  the  earth,  ordered  him  to 
pluDgf  and  get  it  from  the  bottom  of  the  sea.  Keremet  obeyed,  but 
kept  some  of  it  hidden  in  his  mouth,  Yuma  breathed  on  the  earfch  and 
stretohing  it  on  the  waters  produced  a  smooth  and  even  surface.  Kere- 
met at  once  began  to  eject  the  stolen  part  and  thus  created  ranges  of 
mountains.  When  Yuma  made  the  body  of  man  and  mounted  to  Heaven 
to  bring  down  his  soul,  Keremet  in  the  meantime  so  polluted  the  body 
that  Yuma  could  not  purify  it  and  simply  turned  it  inside  out.  From 
this  time  man's  inner  being  is  bad.  Yuma  had  placed  a  dog  to  watch 
over  man,  but  seeing  it  untrue  to  its  duty  (having  been  seduced  by 
Keremet  by  t)ie  promise  of  fur  to  keep  it  warm),  Yuma  cursed  the  animal. 
Keremet  then  gave  it  its  fur  of  which  it  had  none  before.  And  to  thwart 
and  irritate  his  eldest  brot^ier  in  every  thing  in  the  universe,  when  Yuma 
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ealled  iheahgela  to  life,  by  striking  sparks  from  ft  stone,  Kevemetdid  ilie 
same  and  drew  forth  his  Demons  and  Yadnchs.  In  the  flood  legend  of  the 
Toheremiss  it  is  Keremet  who  nearly  drowns  the  Ark  by  biting  a  bole  in 
it.  He  it  is  also  wbo  gave  wine  to  mankind.  The  TcheremisseB  believe 
that  Keremet  forced  himself  on  their  worship  by  alloring  their  ancestors 
from  obedience  to  Tnma,  when  he  gave  mankind  its  different  creeds. 
Cnrionsly  enongh  it  is  the  white  birch  tree  which  seems  .consecrated 
especially  to  Keremet.  To  him  and  his  daemons  black  cattle  and  horses 
and  fermented  drinks  are  bronght  in  sacrifice,  whereas  the  higher  gods 
accept  only  animals  of  white  colour,  fruit,  bread  and  honey  with  nnfer- 
mented  beer. 

Keremet  is  the  principle  of  destractipn  and  eyih  Whatever  mis- 
fortune befalls  the  Tcheremiss,  they  murmur:  *' Keremet  has  seized 
it."  Dead  trees,  withered  trunks  in  the  forests  are  his.  flis  aninoial 
symbol  is  the  bear.  To  see  him  in  dreams  means  the  heaviest,  the 
most  expensive  sacrifice — a  horse. 

Indeed  the  cult  of  the  tribe  consists  far  more  in  trembling  before 
Keremet  and  in  propitiating  him  than  in  adoring  the  Tumas  of  light* 
The  most  *'  converted  *'  Tcheremiss,  when  trouble  or  illness  comes, 
glides  away  in  secret  to  the  deepest  woods  and  there  offers  quickly  his 
accustomed  sacrifice  to  the  dreaded  "  god"    of  darkness. 

The  words  "good,"  "evil, "  can  hardly  be  used  for  the  two  prin- 
ciples of  this  curious  colt,  for  Keremet,  when  propitiated,  does  good  to 
his  worshippers,  at  any  rate  abstains  from  harm  ;  and  the  "light  "  gods 
require  to  be  propitiated  also  lest  they  become  as  wrathful  and  danger- 
ous as  the  "  evil "  ones.  The  Tcheremiss  do  not  say  of  them  "  good,"  or 
"bad,"  but  only  "  the  high  ones"  and  the  "lower  ones,  "  whioh  is 
perhaps  wiser  as  applied  to  a  creed  which  is  bat  elemental  worabip  in 
a  rather  gloomy  form. 

So  strong  is  the  attachment  of  fear  to  this  cult  of  Keremet  i^at  a 
Bussian  orthodox  priest  of  Tcheremiss  origin,  when  a  boy  at  the 
eemi^ary,  sacrificed  fiecretly  to  the  dark  d^ity  and  is  reported  to  have 
continued  to  do  so  when  ordained  and  aoting  as  missionary  in  a  Tohece- 
misB  parish.     , 

To  go  further  into  details  on  the  numerous  Saktchi  and  Cbavtans 
(good  and  evil  desmons)^-the  last  word  being  evidently  learned  from  the 
Tartar  language  in  which  it  means  devil — ^woold  be  wearisetoie  and 
useless  for  this  sketch  of  the  Tcheremiss  lore:  The  Vadachs  are 
generally  counted  among  the  bad  demons,  dead  men  can  join  their 
numbers  when  bent  on  some  vengeance  (x  on  obtaining  worship  after 
death  by  carrying  terror  to  the  people's  homes.  Soiine  ignorant 
Tcheremiss  give  them  also  the  title  of  *'  Tumas,"  against  which,  however, 
the  older  and  more  firm  in  their  faith  protest  vehemently.  ^  One  of 
these  Yaduchs,  Kirdua  (strong,  iron),  is  blended  wi<2i  the  Christian 
worship  of  the  archangel  Michael,  To  him  the  Tbhetemiss  soldtev, 
when  taken  to  the  army,  pray  for  proteciioti»  and  no  fioldier  bom  in 
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ihesd  parts  will  ever  dribk  a  glass  of  wine  by  the  road  wit1i6t]t  ponriDg 
0ome  dit>pB  on  the  grotind,  pronoanoiog  the  word  ''  sntla  !"-^the  meaning 
of  which  is-  unknown.  The  most  ourions  faot  about  it  is  that  the 
saorifioes  to  gods  and  dasmons  are  often  made,  so  to  say,  in  effigy,  by 
offering  them  cattle,  fish,  birds  and  so  on  in  the  shape  of  images  made 
of  sweet  cakes.*  These  cakes  bear  the  name  of  *'  argh-a-mak^  **  which 
has  a-  strangely  Atlantean  ring  abont  it. 

The  outward  worship  has  simple  forms.  The  libation  and  the 
'  sacrifice  of  a  part  of  the  food  take  place  wheu  and  where  the  Tchere- 
miss  himself  may  be  eating  and  drinking ;  if  at  home  he  fulfills  it  before 
the  open  door  or  window.  When  passing  a  *'  sacred  "  spot  he  also  will 
throw  down  some  small  coin,  a  piece  of  bread,  of  fish,  or  whatever  he 
has  to  give. 

A,  Bdssuk, 
{To  be  (xmduded).     - 


TBE  WHEU  OF  THE  GOOD  LAW. 

IF  all  men  understood  the  aim  and  purpose  of  life  we  should  probably 
have  a  good  deal  less  of  the  seeming  retrogression  which  confronts 
ua  in  the  world  to-day.  Under  any  eironmstances,  and  however  much 
knowledge  of  the   real  purpose  of  evolution  was  spread  abroad,  there 

.  would  always  be  a  certain  proportion  of  mankind  who  would,  from 
various  causes  going  to  make  up  their  character,  ref  tise  to  take  that 
course  which  would  assist  to  carry  out  that  purpose,  but  who«  from 
'the  prompting  of  the  kamric  nature  within,  demanding  its  outlet  and 
expression,  would  always  seek  to  taste  this  thing  and  that  thing,  to  experi- 
enee  this  pleasure  and  that  pleasure,  and  it  will  be  well  if  we  look  this 

'  fact  in  human  affairs  in  the  face  and  try  to  ascertain  why  this  should 
be.  Any  one  on  taking  up  any  of  our  text  books  on  the  higher  life  will  find 
one  keynote  running  through  them  all — ^the  breaking  away  of  both  head 
and  heart  of  man  from  the  things  of  sehse,  the  placing  of  all  the  hopes 
fcr  the  future  on  those  thiligii  which  belong  to  the  larger  spiritual  life. 

.P«r)i%ps  this,  is  felt  to  be  a  little  vague,  and  indeed  almost  any  language 
M  a  mgu^  inedium  for  exgrejBsing  what  we  feel  to  be  the  larger  span  ef 

•the  spiritual  lifew  vlt  is:i»ot  nooefisacy,  or  perhaps  at  present  desirabje, 
that  the  average  man  shduld  get  a  dear  conception  of  the  wider  con- 
Bcionsaess  of  the  higher  planes.  It  seems  to  me  that  most  of  us  will  be 
better  helped  by  being  .able  to  get  only  a  broad  hold  of  the  main  fact 
that  the  soul  has  to  make  a  long  pilgrimage  beginning  at  the  dim 
conscioosn^^of  tho  most  confined  forms  of  matter  and  ending  in  unity 
wit^  Deity  Itself. 


'  *  Thibetan  pVSests  from  the  southern  frontier  of  Bi^eiian  Siberia  told  us  that 
r  the  Buddtiist  deify  of  the  BaSfcal  and  the  AnMnr  realm  iiry  to  i^laoe  the  blood j 
aacrificea  of  the  aboriginal  Mongol  tribes^  coDverted'fron  8haaiaoism»  by  a  similar 
'  eabstKatbh  tf  images— only  made  6f  wood« 
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If  we  keep  this  main  faot  before  us  we  ahall  be  able  to  nsder- 
atand  why  so  tnany,  in  fact  most,  of  the  people  around  ob  ere  ao  obliviooe 
of  the  future  that  is  before  them  and  eo  little  intereeted  when  it  10  pat 
in  front  of  them*  The  e^cplanation  of  the  problem  lies  in  the  endless  turn- 
ing of  what  is  known  io  the  Eastern  Scriptures  as  the  Wheel  of  the 
Qood  Law.  Put  into  our  own  language  we  call  this  the  Law  of  Evo- 
lution— ^and  in  so  translating  it  we  get  a  fairly  accurate  idea  of  what  is 
meant,  of  the  never  failing  compulsion  implied,  but  we  lose  i%he 
conception  running  like  a  golden  thread  all  through,  of  the  benevolent 
purpose  which  alone  actuates  the  Good  Law  Griver.  We  lose  sight  of  the 
all-pervading  figure  of  Love,  and  in  its  place  see  mostly  a  gigantic 
necessity  absorbing  all  with  ruthless  arms.  It  will  be  well  if  some  of 
us  shift  our  ground  a  little  and  take  a  view  from  some  other  point,  to 
see  something  moi'e  of  the  figure  of  Love  in  this  Necessity  which  is 
driving  us.  I*or  if  there  is  any  truth  in  the  main  postulates  of  our 
Theosophy  as  set  forth  in  the  pages  of  the  **  Secret  Doctrine/'  and  as 
taught  in  all  ages  by  Initiates  of  the  past,  there  cannot  be  a  doubt  aboni 
the  fact  that  Love  is  the  mainspring  of  the  whole  vast  process.  We  may 
admit  fully  that  the  journey  which  the  monad,  destined  one  day  to 
make  up  the  man,  has  to  travel,  is  truly  awful  in  its  length ;  that  the 
experiences  it  has  to  meet,  and  wrestle  with  and  survive,  are  truly  awftzl 
in  nnmber,  infinite  in  their  variety,  and  sometimes  merciless  in  their 
severity ;  and  yet  we  must  also  admit  as  fully  that  the  object  in  view 
throughout  it  is  so  exalted,  so  stintless  in  bounty,  so  completely  grand, 
that  it  is  foolish  to  question  whether  the  achievement  is  worth  the 
travail  to  produce  it. 

What  then  is  thq  working  of  the  Good  Law.  The  Eastern  Scripjboxe 
says :  *•  The  Wheel  of  the  Good  Law  moves  swiftly  on.  It  grinds  by 
night  and  day.  The  worthless  husk  it  drives  from  oat  the  Golden  grain 
— the  refuse  from  the  flour.  The  hand  of  Earma  guides  the  wheel; 
the  revolutions  mark  the  beatings  of  the  Karmic  Heart." 

In  the  .essence  of  this  passage  we  shall  find  a  reasonable  eitplana- 
tion  of  the  condition  of  the  world  as  we  see  it  to-day.  It  will  solve  those 
proUems  which  seem  otherwise  so  perplexing,  when  we  see  litee  giving 
down  hopelessly  to  present  ruin,  without  a  hand  being  raised  to  stay 
them ;  when  we  see  the  strivings  of  mercy,  justice  ai^d  pity,  nnlHfied 
by  those  of  cruelty,  deception,  and  edfishneSSi  and  ao  mndh  of  the  world 
force  and  energy.directed  into  channels  not  leading  to  enlightenment 
and  progress,  but  into  the  vortex  of  darkness  and  strife.  Essentially 
the  grinding  of  the  wheel  means  the  making  of  experience,  which  is  the 
flour  produced.  In  our  Western  world  mnch  of  thitf  is  admitted-*tfae 
Western  Evolutionist  will  even  admit  that  some  flour  is  obfoined  by 
the  grinding,  but  our  greatest  evolutionists  will  tell  you  that  only 
the  very  few  will  ever  garner  any  of  the  flour— the  mass  of  wm.nlfit^  ,^11 
be  endlessly  ground  to  make  it.  They  have  not  yet  begun  to  seethe 
hand  of  Karma  which  guides  the  wheel,  that,  invisible  ana  of  jnirtiitOj 
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whieb,  nnknowQ  perhaps  to  many  of  those  vrho  londest  oomplaitt  Of  the 
weight  of  their  share  of  the  wheel,  18  all  the  time  giving  oot  to  each 
jnat  that  portion  of  the  golden  grain  which  is  theirs. 

The  wheel  goes  swiftly  on,  it  is  said— and  indeed,  having  regard  to 
what  has  yet  to  be  done  for  some  of  as,  it  is  well  that  nothing  stays 
it.  And  we  are  to  think  of  it  as  revolving  not  only  in  our  human  life, 
bat  that  it  turns  for  the  lowest  forms  of  life,  even  for  those  forms  which 
we  h&ve  up  till  now  regarded  as  not  life  at  all,  for  the  star  form  of 
the  daisy,  the  armour  plated  crystal,  in  the  rocks,  the  poison  fanged 
serpent  in  the  grass,  the  slumbering  child  in  the  cot.  It  turns  for  all, 
even  for  the  dumb  atom  of  mica  torn  from  the  Alpine  crest  and  washed 
helplessly  to  the  valleys  to  be  some  day  carried  and  buried  in  the  sea ; 
and  to  all  it  says  — onward  and  upward  forevermore. 

And  it  is  because  it  is  taking  this  its  message  to  all  these  forms  of 
life  at  one  and  the  same  time  that  we  cannot  hear  clearly  its  message  to 
pnraelvea.  The  voice  is  clear  enough,  it  rings  in  unmistakable  tonesi 
only  we  get  trying  to  hear  too  much  at  one  time  and  so  miss  w  hat  is 
mesu^t  for  us.  For  nothing  is  clearer  than  that  the  wheel  will  crush 
for  one  what  it  will  not  for  another,  it  will  compel  our  life  to  yield 
what  it  will  not  demand  of  another,  but  from  all  it  expects  somothing, 
and  endlessly  exacts  it«  It  grinds  both  night  and  day.  ^Thia  means 
that  there  is  np  staodiog  still — and  it  means  an  endless  procession^ 
eaeb  one  being  in  the  long  Une  just  where  he  is  fit  to  stand.  And  if  w:e 
apply  the  test  of  any  virtue  or  quality  to  any  two  points  widely  apart 
in  this  long  line  we  shall  realise  its  different  application  and  value  at 
eaoh  of  these  points,  and  shall  be  compelled  to  see  that  there  is  no  point 
where  any  quality  is  absolutely  good  or  absolutely  evil — all  is  relative^ 
and  dependent  upon  the  place  in  the  long  line  where  the  unit  moves^ 
to  which  that  test  is  applied*  The  thought  uppermost  here  is  best 
expressed  by*  a  Master  of  Wisdom  who  said :  "  The  law  of  the 
survival  of  the  fittest  is  the  law  of  the  evolution  of  the  brute>  but  the 
law  of  sacrifice  is  the  law  of  the  evolution  of  the  man."  It  is.  in  the  fact 
that  the  present  place  of  evolution  lies  between  these  two  laws  and  is 
slowly  moving  from  the  first  to  the  last,  that  life  presents  to  ns  such 
oontrary  problems.  And  at  once  we  grasp  the  thought  that  what  was 
f^i  one  time  a  virtue  in  the  advancing  unit  becomes  at  a  later  stage  no 
virtue  at  all ;  and  that  acts  which  at  an  earlier  stage  were  quite  appro* 
priate  and  good,  become  later  the  very  opposite.  And  the  processes  of 
transfoa^fiiation  are  sometimes  very  severe  and  overwhelming  and  the 
wheel  of  the  law  is  the  wheel  of  the  dreadful  law,  for  long  ages,  before 
it  builds  np  by  its  endless  revolutions  the  wisdom  that  is  able  to  say  i 
behold  the  wheel  of  the  Qood  Law. 

¥br  with  wisdom  comes  the  fact  that  Karma  or  justice  rules  the 
whole  process.  And  this  it  is  which  the  world  at  large  doesn't  see,  at 
leaAt  not  at  all  clearly.  Hence  we  get  at  all  these  questions  as  to  why 
0Od  allows  so  much  to  go  on  in  the  world  that  seems  so  much  needless 
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miSertog.  The  fact  however  bein^^  thai  there  is  no  needlett  rafferiog 
nndeiig'one,  all  is  useful ;  with  all  Nature's  prodigality  there  is  nothing 
thrown  away.  The.  very  fact  of  the  mass  of  evil  and  saffering  mixed 
with  the  good  and  the  pleasant  whioh  go  to  make  up  the  world  as  we 
find  it,  inevitably  forces  the  man  who  stops  in  the  mad  rash  of  the 
conflict  to  think,  to  conclude  that  a  fixed  purpose  is  behind  it  all.  Let 
me  instance  a  case  in  illustration.  In  the  November  Review  of  Bevie/Wit 
a  character  sketch  is  given  of  Cecil  Rhodes  of  Africa,  a  truly  represen- 
tative and  large  man,  a  man  embodying  the  liberal  thought,  and 
freedom  froin  dogmatic  trammels,  of  the  age ;  a  man  of  no  creed,  but 
not  of  no  religion.  The  article  is  well  worth  reading  as  sl^owing  ^ow 
catholic  a  thing  religion  is.  This,  man  recognises  no  dogma  of  Truth, 
no  revelation  from  God ;  but  he  recognises  His  purpose,  gets  up  into  the 
highest  point  of  view  he  can  climb  to,  takes  the  widest  range  in  his 
vision  that  he  knows  how,  takes  the  general  'hang '  of  it  as  concerning 
humanity  at  large,  and  then  forthwith  does  what  Oromwell,  Washing- 
ton, Lincoln  and  those  like  them  always  did,  applied  what  they  got  to 
their  own  individual  conduct,  and  so  each  lined  out  to  himself,  that  such 
and  such  being  the  evident  purpose  of  Ood,  or  as  I  now  put  it,  of  the 
wheel  of  the  law — already  shaping  itself  to  Rhodes  as  the  Good  Law- 
such  and  such  a  course  was  evidently  his  particular  share  in  furthering 
that  purpose.  -The  man  sees  that  a  great  devek>pment  is  taking  place 
on  the  great  African  continent,  that  there  are  being  laid  the  founda- 
tions of  a  future  national  life  that  is  sure  to  have  a  great  influenoe  in 
moulding  the  destinies  of  the  humanity  of  the  future,  lliinkiag  in 
continents— as  the  article  puts  it— he  looks  over  and  beyond  the  narrow 
horiax>n  of  the  Boer  farmer,  who  knows  nothiilg,  and  cares  nbthtng  proba* 
bly,  for  any  of  those  larger  things,  so  long  as  he  can  get  a  good  rich 
slice  of  land  for  himself,  securing  him  prospective  plenty,  and  an  easy 
life ;  looking  beyond  this,  he  asks  himself  what  he  can  do  to  help  (o 
shake  the  mud  of  sloth  off  the  slow  moving  feet  of  this  African  giant. 
And  he  sees  that  the  work  to  be  done  needs  energy  and  iron,  that  the 
people  who  are  going  to  solve  the  problem  of  Greater  Africa  to-day, 
must  start  on  a  large  plan.  The  house  to  be  built  is  no  narrow  home- 
stead, with  sufficiency  of  beans  and  bacon  for  me  and  mine,  but  an  immense 
network  of  arteries  of  throbbing,  eager,  progressive,  national  life,  full  of 
nervous  sensibilities  and  ever  advancing  refinements,  opening  up  to  the 
tiiind  of  the  man  ever  mounting  possibilities  in  attainment,  though  he 
may  have  to  admit  the  dimness  to  him  of  what  those  attainments  may 
be.  And  he  is  staking  all  that  he  has  and  all  that  he  is  to  set  the  Kfe 
blood  flowing  along  the  first  great  artery  of  this  looming  giant,  in  the 
6hape  of  his  Cape  to  Cairo  railway.  It  is  sorely  one  of .  the  most 
interesting  problems  of  our  time  to  watch  the  fate  of  this  great  idea. 
With  Rhodes  it  may  fail,  but  the  idea  must  live  and  one  day  b^  oonsum- 
matedi  and  however  many  checks  are  felt,  however  many  blunder^ 
made,  I  yet  believe  that  Rhodes'  countrymen  will  be  those  who  will 
acopmpUsh  it.    , 
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T«fc  tbe  atiitade  of  the  Theosophist  in  all  this  should  .be,  it  doesn't 
after  all  really  matter  wbo  does  it,  so  long  as  it  is  done«  and  done 
thoroa]§^hlj»  -Nationally  as  well  as  individaally,  men  do  not  stand 
on  the  same  ground  ;  as  more  is  expected  of  the  progressed  seal,  so 
different  tasks  are  assigned  to  the  diflferent  nations  of  to-day.  If  we 
Anglo-Saxon  people  are  to  live  ap  to  the  present  promise  of  oar  f  ntnre, 
we  mnst  recognise  onrselves  as  nationally  an  instrument  for  the  push* 
ing  forward  of  the  hnman  race  at  large.  Any,  corner  of  the  earth  we 
conquer  must  be  held  in  trust  for  the  future.  And,  nationally  as  well 
as  individually,  the  wheel  of  the  Good  Law  may  be  trusted  to  ''drive 
the  worthless  husks  from  out  the  golden  grain,  the  refuse  from  the 
flour."  Every  human  being  at  all  spiritually  minded  can  make  no  mistake 
as  to  the  individual  application  of  this  part  of  the  passage.  There  ii 
one  infallible  test  of  all  great  scripture,  its  universal  spplication  to  all 
men  in  all  time — this  is  its  hall-mark  for  authority.  This  is  one  of  those 
hall-marked  passsges.  No  need  to  ask  what  is  meant  by  the  simile, 
we  &\]feel  that  Time  and  Experience— in  other  words,  the  turning  of  the 
wheel — are  driving  out  the  worthless  husks  of  Indolence,  Deceit,  Anger, 
Luftt,  or  whatever  quality  stands  most  in  our  way  just  at  the  moment ; 
and  if  this  is  really  going  on  with  each  unit  then  must  it  result  that 
the  UHtional  life  is  being  equally  winnowed ;  that  prejudice,  insular 
or  otherwisci  loud-voiced  jingoism,  national  brag,  will  have  to  be 
rooted  out* 

And  though  we  do  not  as  a  nation  profess  to  speak  of  tbe  hand  of 
Karma  guiding  the  wbeel  of  the  revolving  Life,  yet  deep  down  in  the 
national  consoiouRness  I  think  there  are  signs  of  a  great  trust,  a  deep 
belief  thai  all  is  well  with  the  world.  If  you  question  tbe  average  matt 
as  to  the  extent  of  his  trost  in  God,  he  will  probably  tell  you  he  is  not 
quite  satisfied  of  His  existence,  yet  by  his  conduct  here  and  there,  if  you 
carefutly  observe  him,  he  will  give  signs  of  belief  in  a  Providence 
somewhere  who  will  in  the  end  do  all  things  well.  He  has  to  admit 
that  he  can't  see  the  methods;  that  to  him,  like  Stephen  Blackpool,  ^'a's 
a  muddle."  Tet  he  does  not  feel  like  oursing  God  and  djing.  The 
obedience  yielded  to  duty  throughout  all  classes  of  our  people  proves 
that  there  is  some  recognition  of  a  divine  object  behind  all  the  trials  of 
life.  All  the  great  poets  voice  it.  The  great  Shakespeare  stands 
calmly  regarding  the  boiling  caldron  of  life  ;  he  tells  ns  of  the  folly  of 
Ffllstaff,  the  treachery  of  lago,  the  madness  of  Lear,  and  consents  that 
Romeo  and  Joliet,  Hamlet  and  Ophelia,  Othello  and  Desdemlona,  shall 
alike  solve  the  problem  of  life  only  in  death  ;  but  the  great  heart  of 
Shakespeare  remains  unmoved  ;  to  him  all  these  but  mark  the  beatings 
of  the  Karmic  Heart — ^violent  pulsations  bringing  situations  keen  and 
tragical  and  sad,  yet  but  leading  to  the  calm  strength  of  Prospero  the 
Master. 

It  is  our  places  we  who  admit  the  vast  hope  of  the  ^armic  Law  as 
the  principal  factor  in  oar  lives,  to  get  the  world  at  large  to  see  that 
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Karmic  Law.  Because  it  will  encourage  all,  because  it  will  brighten 
all,  because  it  will  streugtben  all,  should  we  do  our  best  to  spread 
abroad  a  faith  in  the  Presiding  Power  of  oar  Life  who  in  iheeud 
will  do  ail  things  well. 

W.  G.  JOHJT. 


THE  REAL  YOGA. 

ABOUT  five  thousand  years  ago  when  Arjuna  had,  on  the  field  of 
Karukshetra,  in  a  desponding  tone,  expressed  to  the  Lord  Sri 
Krishna  his  inability  to  wrestle  with  his  mind,  so  impetnons,  strong, 
difficult  to  bend,  as  hard  to  curb  as  the  wind  itself,  he  had  once  for  all 
spoken  a  truth  which  is  experienced,  bitterly  experienced,  by  each  and 
every  one  who  has  a  longing  for  the  narrow,  steep  path  which  remains 
a  mystery  to  all  who  do  not  know  the  secret  of  mental  control.  There 
is  hardly  a  man  with  thn  barest  inclination  of  lookini?  behind  the  veil 
of  the  manifested  world,  who,  on  hoHringof  the  grandeur  of  the  divinity 
latent  within  him,  has  not  felt  a  desire  to  realize  it  within  himself,  a 
realization  which  depends  on  a  just  appreciation  of  what  mind  is  and 
bow  it  should  bn  educated  wirli  a  view  to -lift  him  up  on  the  a-'^cending 
arc  of  evolution.  Hard  indeed  is  the  task,  harder  still  the  acquirement 
of  the  courage  and  resolution  necessary  to  carry  it  out,  but  hardest  of 
all,  the  development  of  an  all-powerful  will  to  sweep  away  the  mayavic 
tumults  which  so  hopelessly  divert  our  attention  from  the  one  Reality. 
There  is  no  subject  which  taxes  human  energies  in  their  manifold  as* 
peots  so  much  as  the  task  which  the  occultist  enjoins  npon  himself  in 
the  regulation  of  his  mind— of  making  it  serve  and  identify  itself  with 
the  purpose  in  hand.  You  may  as  well  think  of  the  sun  without  heat, 
or  the  ocean  as  not  saline,  as  of  the  occultist  without  the  subjugation  of 
bis  mind*  He  who  came  to  the  world  to  rid  it  of  its  heavy  load  of 
sins  bad  declared  that,  of  the  senses,  He  was  Manas,  bnt  to  the  ordinary 
mortal,  his  mind  is  the  very  source  of  his  miseries,  the  cause  of  his  end* 
less  pilgrimages,  in  short,  the  root  of  every  thing  that  chokes  the  growth 
of  bliss  in  man.  It  is  a  trite  saying  that  mind  alone  makes  angels  or 
animals  of  us,  and  if  the  mind  partakes  of  the  nature  of  God  who  dwells 
in  each  one  of  us,  it. should  be  appropriated  to  that  exalted  motive  by 
which  the  pot'Cntial'  deity  may  be  the  potent  God  ;  for,  as  the  mind,  by 
its  plastic  and  versatile  nature,  is  able  like  water  to  take  the  colour  of 
any  object  with  which  it  is  associated,  it  should  be  retrieved  from  its 
mortal  ties  and  taught  to  secure  freedom  for  its  owner  by  coupling  it 
-with  that  which  is  ind*'struc bible,  unchanging  and  eternal.  To  take 
the  mind  in  hand  is  the  Yogi's  first  and  foremost  task*  He  is  told  to 
generate  within  himself  a  ooHmic  force,  through  it  and  Z)^  it,  so  lonir 
allowed  to  remain  hidden  and  unobserved,  which  is  to  give  him  a  lift 
on  the  ladder  of  life.  From  the  time  he  comes  into  the  world  of  illu- 
sions from  his  journeyings  in  the  unseen  world  at  night,  down  to  the 
lime  he  returns  to  it,  the  one  object  for  which  he  Mvee  is   to  bring  his 
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mind  to  do  wbat  he  aims  and  wills.  With  the  small  hoars  of  morning 
oommenoes  his  painfal  exercise.  In  a  lonely  place  he  hides  himneU  far 
from  the  noise  and  disturbance  of  the  reawakening  worlds  but  is  shock- 
ed to  find  that  when  he  tries  his  ntmost  to  watch  and  conserve  hts  mind 
for  a  definite  purpose  in  view,  it  shoots  ofE  in  a  thonsand  aud  one  direc- 
tions according  to  its  old  habits.  It  is  a  characteristic  of  the  mind 
that  it  is  most  restless  when  you  want  it  to  be  self-centred  and  self- 
contained.  Thoughts  of  some  frivolity  in  one's  childhood  which  one  has 
shaken  off  with  maturer  yeai*s,  and  snap-shots  of  desires  and  hazy 
hopes  be  had  bidden  good-bye  to,  long,  long  ago;  with  here  a  corroding 
conscience  sting  for  something  done  of  which  he  was  not  his  own  master 
at  the  tinfte  of  its  commission;  with  there  a  poisonous  shaft  reminding 
him  of  some  mischief  wantonly  done  to  one  near  and  dear  to  himself ; 
oonsoions  at  one  minute  that  there  was  standing  before  him  quite  an 
army  of  unpleasant  experiences,  jumping  up  with  the  freshest  vividness  ;> 
at  the  next,  the  memory  of  an  act  which  would  perhaps  have  never  come 
up  but  for  his  attempt  to  turn  a  new  page  in  his  book  of  life ;  so  the  half, 
frantic  Yogi,  who  is  strictly  forbidden  to  think  a  thought  other 
than  the  one  calculated  to  further  his  progress,  finds  himself  in  a  sad 
plight  The  mind  which  be  is  taught  tq  call  to  his  aid  to  cave  him^ 
threatens  to  destroy  him.  But,  to  make  matters  worse,  each  unpleasant 
thought  breeds  at  a  fearful  pace,  and  is  more  prolific  than  some  of  the. 
bacilli  of  modern  science.  Your  Shrapnels  and  Martini- Henry's  are 
simply  useless  and  powerless  to  subdue  this  rebel  host  :  no  human 
weapon,  and  no  human  ingenuity  can  demolish  it.  It  is  the  mind 
alone  ,which  has  conjured  up  these  rude  assistants  and  knows  th« 
secret  of  conquering  thera.  Thanks,  a  thousand  thanks,  to  .the  wise 
dispensation  of  nature  which  has  placed  within  human  reach  the  anti- 
dote to  the  restlessness  and  insubordination  of  the  mind :  it  is  the  Will, 
which  means  a  determined  preparedness  to  farther  human  Evolution,  a 
conscious  and  unfailing  co-Gperation  with  Nature  in  realizing  the  One 
Life  in  forms  innumerable.  When  the  will  of  man  is  shorn  of  the 
last  vestige  of  personality,  and  is  grafted  on  the  Will  Divine,  the 
world  gets  its  Buddhas  and  Christs. 

Much  of  the  initial  difficulty  the  aspirant  has  to  face  in  bringing 
bia  mind  oiider  control  will  be  reduced  if* he  will  only  try  to  comprehend 
the  working  of  his  own  heart  side  by  side  with  that  of  his  head.  In  the 
head  and  in  the  heart  are  locked  the  secret  of  his  growth ;  both  are 
essentially  necessary,  but  the  latter  more  so  than  the  former.  Both  are 
powerful  motors,  both  are  complements  of  each  other,  but  the  world 
would  profit  more,  in  the  long  run,  by  a  good  heart  than  "  a  well-filled 
head."  The  heart  of  man  which  is  the  seat  of  everything  that  is  noble 
and  divine  in  him  and  is  so  deteriorated  by  ignorance  and  abuse,  must 
be  attuned  to  work  harmoniously  with  the  head,  which  manufactures 
thoughts,  aimless  and  futile,  abortive  of  results  to  the  thinker  and  to  the 
world  at  laxge.  In  the  head  is  centred  the  impulse  which  gives  zest 
l^nd  activity  to  the  concerns  of  a  ehort-lived  personality^  but  the  heo^rt 
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hais  those  sparks  of  Divinity  which  await  beiDg  fanned  into  flame,  if 
the  head  oonsent  to  merge  the  personality  into  the  eTer-liTiiig 
Indiyidnality.  Unless  and  until  a  man  suooeeds  in  rearling  the  secrets 
of  his  heart  and  head  and  knows  how  to  subordinate  the  latter  to  the 
former  with  a  view  that  the  receptivity  of  the  one  may  increase  and  the 
fidgety  natnre  of  the  other  may  be  curbed,  drowning  at  the  same  time 
the  din  of  the  lower  nature  for  the  nobler  object  of  the  expansion  of  sym* 
pathiee  and  eleration  of  morals,  and  ceaselessly  teaching  the  mind, 
hitherto  pointlees  and  profitless,  to  exert  its  world-creating  force  for  the 
higher  purpose  of  life,  there  is  but  sparse  hope  of  any  marked  advance 
being  made  towards  the  Goal,  Without  a  just  appreciation  of  tbe  god« 
snaking  powers  of  tbe  heart,  and  withaut  a  knowledge  of  their  utility, 
all  attempts  at  controlling  tbe  mind  have  the  same  result  in  erecting  the 
spiritual  edifice  which  a  builder  would  find  who  constructed  tbe  top 
of  a  house  prior  to  the  base. 

The  nineteenth  century  has  bred  gigantic  intellects  hot  we  regret 
to  say  her  sages,  sons  of  Wisdom,  they  who  have  perfected  their  hearts 
and  heads,  who  have  shed  more  tears  for  the  spiritual  myopia  of  the 
Great  Orphan  than  for  its  physical  destitution,  are  comparatively  very 
few,  can  even  be  counted  on  one*s  fingers.  We  have  advanced  wonder^ 
fully  in  our  ways  of  living ;  we  have  coerced  Nature  to  yield  up  some 
mysteries  of  her  mighty  physical  forces  ;  we  have  learned  to  shoot 
through  space  at  the  rate  of  a  mile  a  minute,  or  even  faster  if  you 
please  ;  we  are  still  thinking  of  annihilating  distance  by  another  motor 
power,  liquefied  air,  which  gives  J)romi8e  of  revolutionieing  our  modes 
of  living ;  we  are  told  further  that  we  shall  yet  do  this  and  do  that, 
but  when  we  ask,  "  Men  of  science,  ye  of  light  and  leading,  prtiy  tell  up, 
with  all  your  boasted  advance,  can  you  give  us  some  minims  of  unrufiled 
peace,  an  inward  calm,  from  the  wear  and  tear  we  daily  undergo  ?  can 
yon  impart  to  us  sonfe  secret  which  will  make  us  a  little  purer  in  mind 
and  holier  in  heart  than  we  are  at  present  ?  can  you  tunnel  out  a  passage 
for  the  soul  of  man  from  the  sable  rock  of  life  ?  '*  there  is  a  blank  gase 
and  we  are  left  to  find  out  the  answer  for  ourselves,  Onr  civilisation, 
so  called,  has  one  salient  feature,  which  is  its  lop-sidedness,  in  which  intel- 
lect is  allowed  to  soar  the  behest,  while  the  soul  of  ma©  is  left  to'take 
care  of  itself.  The  head  enthroned  rules  tbe  world,  bat  the  Eternal  God 
"  seated  in  the  heart  of  all  beings  "  is  ig/ibred.  The  West,  by  centuries  of 
afisociationa  and  peculiar  modes  of  thought  has  mshed  more  tbWards  the 
fleeting  visible  than  towards  the  Invisible  EtemaL  Hence  the  civilisation 
which  she  has  built,  and  still  hopes  to  build,  rests  tipon  a  foundation  erf 
sand,  the  solid  unassailable  Rook  of  Ages  not  being  utilized  for  tbe 
lasting  glory  of  her  humanity*  If  we  take  the  globe  which  we  inhabit  to  be 
a  human  body,  we  shall  be  justified  in  saying  that  Asia  is  its  heart,  whence 
has  issued  forth  everything  that  is  dignified,  divine  and  glorious,  to  tbe 
four  quarters  of  the  earth ;  while  Europe,  its  head,  has  enhanced  the 
importance  of  the  physical  lifia  and  has  done  its  best  to  show  what  heights 
are  accessible  to  tiie  human  inteileot  an  reading  nature  in  her  outward. 
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mamfeafittionfl.  It  is  in  the  anion  of  the  East  and  the  West,  in  the  fasion 
of  the  heart  and  the  head  of  oar  globe,  that  the  civilization  will  spring 
mp  which  is  likely  to  confer  lasting  blessings  on  humanity. 

Bat  to  retarn  to  oar  Enbject :  when  a  student  tarns  to  the  path  of 
oconltism  in  all  eerioasness  he  often  carries  with  him  certain  precon- 
tceived  notions  which  tend  to  retard  his  prc^rress.  He  falls  into  the  mis- 
take ^f  crapposing  that  if  he  can  call  his  mind  his  own  he  has  done  his 
"work.  He  can  as  well  win  his  mind  withoat  his  heart  as  a  bird  can  fly 
with  a  single  wing.  It  woold  be  a  great  saving  of  time  and  a  shorter 
eat  to  the  Higher  Life  were  the  aspirant  told  in  the  beginning  that  he 
would  be  accelerating  his  work  if  he  would  attend  to  the  education  of 
both  his  heart  and  head.  At  present  there  is  a  tendency  to  develop  the 
one  at  the  expense  of  tbe  other,  among  those  who  are  inspired  by  the 
teachings  of  the  Theosophical  Society.  Shonid  the  same  earnestness 
which  is  shown  in  fighting  with  the  nnruly  mind  be  brought  to  bear  upon 
expanding  the  capacities  of  the  heart — which  surely  has  therein  room 
enough  for  everything  that  lives,  for  it  is  the  throne  of  Si^  Krishna — 
the  third  object  of  our  Society  wonld  be  within  the  reach  of  many  ardent 
isearchers.  You  may  hold  yonr  breath  as  long  as  yon  like,  eschew  animal 
food  for  years  together,  practise  to  the  very  letter  the  rigid  rul^s  laid 
down  in  tbe  Avestas  and  S^stras  of  the  world,  dip  yourselves  in  the 
iioly  waters  of  the  Gauges  half  a  dozen  times  a  day,  gaze  steadfastly  at 
the  sun  tilf  you  are  half  blind,  do  all  these  thing's  and  do  a 
thousand  things  more,  but  you  are  not  a  whit  nearer  to  your 
God ;  but  do  a  single  good  act  without  desire  of  reward,  do  a  kind 
turn  in  the  plnce  of  a  wrong  received,  relieve  the  safferings  of  an 
Orphan,  comfort  a  solitary  widow  in  her  mental  tribulation,  pour  cold 
water  in  a  parched  throat,  try  to  grow  two  blades  of  grass  where  there 
grew  formerly  one,  belp  a  single  son  of  woman  born,  alleviate  the  woes 
of  but  one  individaal  in  whom  burns  the  same  fire  of  spirit  which  bums 
within  you,  and  know  for  certain  that  tbe  empyrean  rings  more  with 
joy  for  your  real  advance  than  for  air  yonr  fasts  and  asceticism  com- 
bined. A  Gheli  once  pressed  his  Garu  to  show  him  G;od,  and  was  told 
that  the  joy  or  Ananda  which  beams  in  the  countenance  of  a  man  when 
he  receives  an  act  of  kindness  at  the  hand  of  his  benefactor  is  Godt  In 
the  mass  of  mankind  the  heart  refuses  to  follow  the  dictates  of  the  head, 
and  the  head,  as  a  rule,  rebels  against  the  will  of  the  heart.  The 
strugfgle  betwixt  them  both  is  an  old  story :  so  many  incarnations  have 
failed  to  do  away  with  it,  and  heaven  alone  knows  how  many  more  are 
required  for  the  same  end«  When  the  head  becomes  the  willing  helper 
of  the  compassionate  heart,  and  the  heart  allows  its  noble  impulses  to  be 
•illumrnated  by  the  light  of  reason — the  head — the  promise  of  better  days 
is  nigh  at  hand.  If  the  observance  of  meditation  be  carried  on  side  by 
ude  with  ih&praciice  of-,  altruismi  eompaadion,  truth,  foigiveness  and 
renunciatLOUi  the  acorn  will  aoon  develop  intq  the  oak.  The  missioti 
which  the  Tfaeoeophical  Society  has  set  before  itself  is  to  tura  out  men 
fuid  womf  n  with  aeeomplished  heads  and  f ar-r^achixrg  hearts*    It0  op^n 
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sesame  is,  first  the  study  which  governs  the  Laws  of  Life,  and  then  the 
Love  of  that  Life*  Bemember  that  there  is  one  person  whom  we  mnsfc 
make  good — OURS  ELF.  Should  we  sacceed  in  malnng  ourselves  good, 
the  world  will  reflect  goodness  all  around.  Let  us  educate  our  hearts  and 
our  beads,  our  intellect  and  our  emotions,  keeping  them  both  constantlj 
before  our  eyes ;  for  there  never  can  be  a  Yogi  who  does  not  know  how  to 
wield  tbese  two  mighty  powers,  the  compass  and  rudder  of  the  homan 
ship.  If  "  Yoga  is  wisdom  iu  action,"  that  wisdom  must  spring  op 
from  thq  divine  union  of  the  heart  and  the  head. 

JeHANGTR  SoRABJt. 


MADHAVACHARYA. 

The  Commestator  of  the  Vedas, 

IN  a  previous  issue  of  the  TJieosophist,  it  was  shown  how  Madhava- 
cb&rya,  an  humble  ascetic,  became  the  commentator  of  the  Vedas 
during  the  reign  of  the  Emperor,  Bbakkana.  In  India  of  the  olden 
time,  when  any  great  literary  work  was  accomplished,  it  was  the  ens- 
tom  for  the  author  to  submit  it  to  the  scrutiny  of  the  greatest  literary 
man,  of  the  day,  without  which  the  work  would  be  looked  npon  as  an 
nnpurified  one.  It  would  only  be  given  to  the  public  if  it  should  meet 
,w^th  his  approval,  as  it  would  then  be  a  safe  guide  for  the  thinking 
people^  The  author  was  not  anxious  to  proclaim  his  authorship. 
He  \Ya8  only  anxious  to  see  that  the  people  were  not  led  astray.  In 
many  a  work  we  find  no  traces  of  the  author  and  the  names  assumed 
are  often  pseudonyms.  Thus,. in  Indian  literature  we  find  no  biogia- 
pbies  ol  its  greatest  authors  nor  any  materials  for  them*  No  Johnsons 
nor  Bos  wells.  How  we  now  yemn  after  infoimation  as  to  how 
great  souls  like  Sri  ^iankara  and  ITdayanacharya  led  their  daily  lives 
and  performed  their.human  actions  in  the  different  stages  of  their 
terrestrial  existence.  They  thought  perhaps,  with  Carlyle  of  the  later 
day,  that '^people  have  nothing  to.  do  with  their  private  life.  Bather 
it  seems  to  me  that  they  thought — let  the  bodies  perish  as  they  do»  with 
all  the  sensations  and  feelings  that  vibrate  and  play  in  them,  except  the 
right  thought  which  is  of  the  eternal  Veda,  as.  to  which  alone  it 
behoves,  us  to  spend  our  intellectual  energy.  These  literati  thought 
in  caves  and  obscure  places,  away  from  and  unmolested  by  the  din  of 
the  surrounding  world,  and  they  descended  to  the  haunts  of  men  only 
to  give  them  the  fruits  of  their  researches.  They  are  so  engrossed  in 
their  object,  heedless  of  things  that  move  and  rule  ordinary  men,  that 
their  external  life  is  to  all  superficial  eyes  a  total  blank  and,  at  all 
events,  uninteresting. 

Perhaps  the  following  instance  is  typical :  There  is  a  well-known 
literary  work  known  as  Bh&mat!.  The  author,  YAchaiipati  Miara,  was 
a  poor  Br&hmin  living  with  his  wife  in  a  remote  village  in  Kortheni 
India*   He  was  entirely  unconcerned  with  the  affairs  of  the  house  and 
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his  devoted  wife  was  leading  a  life  of  servioe  to  him.  One  night,  with  a 
palm  leaf  and  style  in  his  hand,  he  was  noting  down  his  thoughts 
when  a  blast  of  wind  saddenly  blew  ont  the  h'ght.  His  wife,  who  was 
always  to  bim  what  an  eye^lid  is  to  the  eye,  and  was  then  standing  at 
a  respectful  distance,  soon  restored  the  light.  The  incident  arresting 
the  cairent  of  his  thoughts,  he  looked  np  and  asked  who  she  was.  She 
told  him  that  she  was  his  wedded  wife,  devojied  to  his  service,  waiting 
npon  bim  i^nd  ministering  to  his  comforts  daring  all  the  years  in  which 
he  was  absorbed  in  his  work.  A  pnng  of  remorse  shot  through  his 
frame  at  his  neglect  of  her  and  he  was  overwhelmed  by  a  sense  of  grat- 
itude at  her  self-sacrifice  for  his  sake.  He  said  he  could  not  repay 
his  gratitude  to  her  except  by  calling  his  btok— the  result  of  his  life 
labor-rafter  her  name.  Little  wonder  there  is  at  the  dictum  of  the 
Hindu  Sastras,  that  a  devoted  wife  earuR  half  the  reward  of  the  labor 
of  her  lord.  Well  may  the  erudite  Mrs.  Cailyle,  who  was  always 
complaining  of  her  husband's  neglect  while  he  was  engaged  in  his 
literary  labors,  take  a  lesson  from  this  Hindu  housewife.  When  a 
great  thinker  concentrates  his  thought  on  the  object  of  his  life  he  is 
oblivious  to  all  bis  surroundings. 

Oar  MiUlhav&charya,  alias  S&yan&oharya,  also  called  VidyAranya,* 
took  his  ponderous  folio  under  his  arm  and  walked  all  the  way  from 
Northern  to  Southern  India  in  quest  of  the  sage  to  whose  judgment 
he  was  to  submit  his  writings.  The  sage  was  a  devout  ritualist  of 
great  fame  in  Southern  India  and  he  could  only  give  a  short  time  every 
day  to  MJldhay&chdrya,  The  progress  was  slow  and  one  day  a  discus* 
sion  arose  as  to  the  meaning  of  an  expression,  in  the  course  of  which 
M^dhavftcharya  asserted  that  the  hair  of  Hari  (Vishnu)  was  of  the 
nature  of  the  mane  of  a  lion,  but  the  sage  held  to  the  view  that  ifc  was 
of  a  golden  color.  The  dispute  rising  high,  the  sage  said  he  would  show 
it  to  M&dhavftch&rya  and  prayed  for  Bari  to  appear.  Then  Hari  at 
once  appeared  there  and  the  asHcrtion  of  the  sage  proved  true.  The 
sage  said  that  a  critical  examination  of  MSdhavacIiiirya*s  work  would 
take  a  long  time  which  he  could  not  find,  and  referred  him  to  one 
Singanabhatta,  a  Brahmin  of  great  learning,  then  to  be  found  in  the 
disembodied  form  of  a  Brahma  Bakshas.  In  search  of  him  our  dis- 
consolate author  went,  and  after  considerable  fatigue  and  hardship 
found  him  in  his  SCikshma  form  in  a  huge  tree. 

This  Singanabhatta  was  a  colleague  of  Yasistha  in  the  time  of  the 
celebrated  Sri  RSma.  After  R&vana  was  killed,  Sri  Il4ma  made  a 
great  Yaga  or  sacrifice  and  penance,  to  purge  out  the  sin  of  having 
killed  a  Brahmana,  who  Rftvana  was.  R&ma  was  to  give  a  peculiar 
and  very  valuable  gift  to  a  holy  Brahmin.  None  would  accept  the 
gift,  as  the  donee  by  the  receipt  of  such  gift  incurs  a  great  sin  which 
it  will  take  ages  for  h rib  to  expiate.  It  is  only  dire  poverty  that 
xsompels  a  Bidhmin  to  accept   the  gift.     The  purdhit  or   priest  of    the 

'        *  [tt  is  generally  conceded  that  these  names  belong  to  three  different  persona. — 
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h,mi\y  is  responsible  for  the  saccessfol  performanee  ftnd  eomplelioD  of 
tbe  saeiifioe  and,  according  to  priestly  costom,  the  pbrdhitmuBi  accept  the 
royal  gift  if  he  can  find  none  to  do  so.  VasUtha  was  in  great  distress. 
As  soon  as  the  gift  is  accepted  a  cloth  is  thruwn  over  the  face  of  the 
donee  so  that  the  donor  may  not  look  on  it  and  receive  back  the  ein. 
Everybody  shnns  the  donee,  who  generally  leads  a  retired  life. 
Ynsistfaa,  to  whom  Singanabhatta  was  very  much  attached,  beggiMlhim 
to  iaeoept  the  gift  and  save  him  from  ignominy,  Singanabhatta  iat  last 
consented,  Vasistha  assuring  him  that  he  would  prevail  npon  Srt 
Rdma  to  admit  him  to  his  presence  and  his  society  afterwards.  Bin* 
ganabhatta  received  the  royal  gift  and  was  at  once  removed  from 
R&ma^s  presence*  Vasistha  tried  his  best  but  could  not  prevail  npon 
R&ma  to  take  back  Singanabhatta.  He  went  into  the  forest  and  died 
in  grief.  .     • 

When  a  learned  Brahmin  dies  with  a  load  of  sin  on  him,  or  with  a 
strong  unsatisfied  desire,  he  becomes  a  Brahma  Bakshas  and  roams 
about  the  earth  in  his  disembodied  condition,  generally  having  for  his 
residence  a  deep  well  or  a  huge  tree.  MUdhav&charya  discovered  the 
tree  of  Singanabhatta,  put  himself  in  communication  with  him  and  was 
reading  to  him  his  vedic  expositions.  After  some  time  Singanabhatta 
showed  a  restless  disposition  and  told  M&dhav&chHrya  that  in  his 
present  condition  of  Brahma- Bakshas  he  fonnd  it  very  difficnit  to 
concentrate  his  thought  on  the  subject.  He  praised  M&dhavachfcrya'^ 
great  work  and  advised  him  to  go  to  Vyasa  and  have  it  sifted  by 
him  so  that  it  might  stand  as  a  pillar  of  light  in  the  world :  at  the 
same  lime  he  begged  him  to  make  VyIUa  mention  his  name  ss  Vasistha, 
assured  him  that  should  he  succeed  in  making  Vy&sa  prononnoe  his 
name  three  times  he  would  earn  moksha  and  be  free,  and  he  had  already 
succeeded  in  making  Vyisa  utter  his  name  twice. 

Vj&sa  is  a  Mahatman  who  has  attained  all  Siddhis  or  powers; 
death  can  not  reach  him  and  he  roams  in  the  world  for  the  benefit  of 
humanity.  Mftdhav&cli&rya  asked  Singanabhatta  where  and  how  he 
could  find  Vy&sa.  He  said  ihat  on  the  full  moon  day  Vyftsa  should  go  to 
Benares  and  bathe  in  the  Ganges  ;  and  as  it  would  be  very  difficnit  to 
recognize  him  it  was  suggested  that  M&dhavlch&rya  should  pet  up  6b 
that  day  before  the  crowing  of  the  cock  and  sprinkle  paddy  husk  all 
along  the  bank  of  the  river.  He  told  him  that  that  person  who  would 
scrupulously  avoid  treading  upon  the  husk  was  Vyftsa* 

M&dhavacbarya  did  as  suggested  and  saw  that  a  black  Br&hmin 
of  slender  but  wiry  frame  and  holy  appearance  was  carefully  avoiding 
the  paddy  husk  and  gently  guiding  his  feet  in  the  space  between. 
M&dhavach&rya  sainted  him  and  fell  prostrate  before  him,  to  the  great 
surprise  of  Vyasa  who  asked  how  he  discovered  him.  He  told  him  of 
his  interview  with  Singanabhatta  and  his  advice  as  well  as  the  object 
which  took  him  there.  Vyasa  said  he  had  heard  of  Singanabhatta  and 
that  he  was  indeed  a  great  man.  Singanabhatta,  to  his  great  joy, 
obtained  his  freedom. 
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Vj&sa  said  that  he  must  make  haste  and  bathe  in  the  river  and 
bad  no  time  to  comply  with  Mftdhavach&rya's  request.  MAdhav&eh&rya 
pleaded  piteously ;  he  pointed  ont  a  large  banyan  tree  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Ganges,  with  its  widespread  branches  and  thick  foliage,  and  told 
him  to  sit  nnder  the  tree  and  road  the  commentary,  and  assured  him  for 
bis  lenidance  that  for  every  mistake  in  it  the  tred  would  drop  down  a 
leaf.     M&dhav^harya  was  greatly  pleased  and  did  as  directed. 

As  he  went  on  reading  his  commentary,  leaf  after  leaf  fell  down 
and  to  his  infinite  dif^may  he  found  that  the  tree  dropped*  down  all  the 
leaves  and  stood  with  bare  branches.  He  threw  down  bis  folios  in 
bitter  grief,  crying  aloud  that  all  his  life  work  was  a  sore  disappoint- 
ment and  lost  labor,  when  Vyisa  appeai*ed  to  him  and  soothed  him. 
YyAsa  said  that  he  must  not  despair  and  if  he  thought  over  the 
iiubject  again  he  would  come  to  right  conclusions,  and  for  every  mistake 
rectified,  a  leaf  on  the  ground  would  rise  up  and  stick  to  its  place  on 
the  tree.  He  did  so  and  found  to  his  great  delight  that  all  the  leaves 
one  after  another  went  up  and  stuck  to  the  tree  and  none  fell  down. 
Thus  M&dhav&oh&rya  re-wrote  his  Veda  Bhdshya  while  the  spirit  of 
Yyasa  was  overshadowing  him* 

J.  Pbrbajp. 

WHITE  LOTUS  DAY  FESTIVAL  IN  BOSTON. 

THE  Alpha  Branch  of  the  Theosophical  Society,  assisted  by  a  number 
of  friends  and  well  wishers  of  the  movement,  assembled  on  the 
evening  of  the  8th  of  May  to  celebrate  White  Lotus  Day,  the  festival  of 
Life.  The  picture  of  Madame  Blavatsky  stood  on  the  platform  surround- 
ed by  palms  and  white  lilies,  and  framed  in  a  wreath  of  green  smilax. 
The  hall  was  decorated  with  some  beautiful  charts  representing  the 
Lotns  fiower,  and  the  seal  of  the  Society.  Music  was  rendered  by 
different  friends,  and  five  children  of  the  Golden  Chain  Circle  sang  a 
song,  entitled,   "  The  Poet  and  the  Water-lily," 

The  President,  Mr.  C*  A.  Rossell,  in  opening  the  meeting  spoke 
briefly  of  the  aims  and  objects  of  the  Society,  and  of  the  spirit  gf  self- 
sacrifice  and  service  which  should  animate  all  its  members,  and  which 
is  inspired  by  the  contemplation  of  the  devoted  lives  of  the  founders, 
Madame  Blavatsky,  and  Colonel  Olcott.  An  address  was  then  given  by 
Mr.  Parker  entitled,  "  The  Catholicity  of  Madame  Blavatsky." 

The  speaker  described  the  inflaence  that  the  teachings  proclaimed 
by  Madama  Blavatsky  have  had  on  the  thought  of  the  world,  and 
instanced,  as  an  ezanaple  of  this  influence,  sermons  lately  preached  from 
orthodox  pulpits,  dealing  in  a  spirit  of  brotherhood  with  such  topics  as 
Theosopliy  and  Christianity,  and  The  Idealism  of  Madame  Blavatsky. 
The  speaker  described  the  wonderful  powers  of  mind- reading,  thought- 
transference,  and  clairvoyance,  possessed  by  H.  P.  B.,  and  spoke  of  the 
fnlfilment  of  some  of  her  prophecies  through  recent  scientific  discoveries, 
notably  that  one  concerning  the  permeability  of  matter,  now  proven  to 
science  by  the  discovery  of  the  X-ray.  He  also  spoke  pf  the  originality 
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and  feariesaness  Bhown  in  her  methods  of  teaebing  and  of  iacoloating 
religions  trnths.  It  is  a  mistake  to  consider,  as  is  sometimes  done,  the 
teachings  of  Theosophy  as  too  ideal  for  practical  life,  for  the  lives 
of  the  present  leaders  of  the  movement  demonstrate  it  to  be  a  practical 
idealism.  AH  theosophists  are  trying  to  become  genuine  oooaltiits,  and 
thus  to  demonstrate  that  tme  spirituality  only  makes  a  nation  more 
practical. 

Mrs.  Moffett  described  Madame  Blavatsky's  Seal  as  follows :  A 
serpent  coiled — cyclic  law.  Greek  letter,  Omega — finality.  Hebrew  letter, 
Shin — sign  of  golden  candlestick,  emblem  of  the  "  three«tongned  flame," 
or  the  three  higher  principles  in  man,  the  Soul.  Interlsced  triangles 
— ^symbol  of  Actual  and  Apparent.  Zodiacal  sign  Leo— Divine  Father. 
Zodiacal  sign  Virgo— Divine  Form,  Parent  and  ConfcaiDer  of  a]l 
forms.  Svastica — symbol  of  Fohat,  the  fiery  power,  life,  etc. — Trans- 
lated :— 

"  H.  P.  B.,  the  Messenger  acting  under  cyclic  law.  To  all  Theo- 
sophists, Mystics,  Seekers  for  Truth,  in  every  race  snd  in  every  clime, 
and  all  aforetime  comrades  now  incarnate  on  the  earth,  Gh:^eting: — 

I  proclaim  the  Realnes.^  of  the  Soul,  the  threefold  Flame  burning 
in  the  heart  of  every  creature. 

I  proclaim  the  Path  which  sometime  all  must  tread,  the  Patb  which 
rises  in  the  shadow  of  the  personal,  stretches  forward  through  the 
realities  of  the  Soul,  onward  to  the  Unity  of  the  Supreme." 

Professor  Chesley  described  the  advent  of  Theosophy  to  the  world. 
At  a  time  when  life  seemed  about  to  be  stifled  under  the  weight  of 
materialism,  when  dogma  had  proved  its  insufficiency  to  answer  the 
problems  of  the  human  mind,  Theosophy  came  into  the  world  out  of  the 
heart  of  the  Universal  Truth,  its  ethics  based  on  the  great  laws  of 
Nature,  its  philosophy  scientific,  rational,  restorative  of  the  ancient 
wisdom.  Theosophy  stands  pre-eminent  in  the  nobility  of  its  teaching 
regarding  the  Self,  showing  the  ephemeral  nature  of  all  lower  appear- 
ances. It  postulates  that  splendid  doctrine  of  the  Causal  Body,  over- 
shadowed by  Buddhi,  and  then  by  A'tma ;  a  doctrine  which  must 
.appeal  to  everyone  unbiassed  by  religious  assumption. 

Ordinary  religious  and  scientific  doctrines  are  quite  unable  to  solve 
the  problems  of  existence  without  the  explanation  afforded  by  the 
doctrines  of  Reincarnation  and  Karma.  Reverence  is  due  to  Madame 
Blavatsky,  not  alone  for  these  grand  truths  which  she  was  the  means 
of  giving  forth  to  the  world,  but  also  for  the  guidance  and  aid  which 
she  was  able  to  give  to  another  great  soul — the  influence  that  brought 
•Mrs.  Besant  into  the  work. 

Theosophy  is  rich  in  literature  of  a  very  noble  character. 
The  ethical  works  of  Mrs.  Besant  and  others  are  strong  and  true.  "  The 
Path  of  Discipleship,"  '*  The  Ancient  Wisdom,'*  "  Light  on  the  Path," 
"  The  Voice  of  the  Silence,"  all  are  works  which  must  exert  a  great  .influ- 
ence for  good  on  the  world's  thought.  Men  who  had  begun  to  peroeivedimly 
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that  all  things  are  manifest  through  the  operation  of  One  Infinite  Life, 
were  yet  in  danger,  in  the  recognition  of  nniversality^  of  losing  sight  of 
differences,  of  forgetting  that  the  Spiritoal  is  in  truth  the  only  Reality^ 
Theosophy  alone  gives  a  rational  answer  to  the  question  why  and  bow 
the  Spiritual  is  above  the  material,  and  why  man,  whilst  acknowledging 
the  One  Life  in  all  manifestation,  should  yet  learn  not  to  honor  the  lower 
planes  as  he  most  learn  to  honor  the  highen 

Miss  Walsh  spoke  of  the  meaning  of  the  White  Lotos.  The  mystic 
message  of  the  White  Lotus  is  the  explanation  of  the  mystery  of  life, 
for  it  shows  the  spirit  of  Nature,  the  Ood-Spirit,  taking  hold  of  the 
lowly,  taking  hold  of  the  unstable,  and  transforming  it  into  radiance, 
into  purity.  So  our  mission  is  to  declare  the  Real,  we  have  our  profes- 
sion, urgent  and  vital,  to  manifest,  amongst  very  commonplace  circum- 
stances, and  often  in  humble  ways,  the  transmnting  power  of  spirit* 
Out  of  the  mire  of  the  material,  out  of  the  waters  of  emotion,  of  passion, 
oar  task  is  to  distil  beauty  and  fragrance  ;  from  the  heart  of  the  lily  we 
bave  to  scatter  seeds  on  the  waters  of  life  so  that  the  lotus  may  some- 
time bloom  in  every  mind  and  heart.  To  do  this  we  must  be  pure,  and 
have  the  spirit  of  universality,  we  must  have  the  widest  sympathy,  and 
the  greatest  tolerance,  with,  and  for,  all.  If  we  allow  ourselves  to  be- 
come the  slaves  of  dogma,  if  we  allow  prejudices,  trivialities,  assumptions, 
to  creep  into  our  minds,  we  stain  the  purity  of  the  Lotus,  no  matter  how 
earnest  and  well-meaning  we  may  be.  There  must  be  no  saying  in  word 
or  deed,  **  We  have  all  truth,  no  one  else  has  anything."  Rather  let  us 
learn  to  recognise  with  joy  the  truth  beneath  the  varying  forms,  the 
aim  which  guides  all  devious  ways.  All  great  teachers  have  inculcated 
the  same  truths,  the  truths  of  the  ancient  Wisdom ;  the  Transcendental 
School  of  New  England  is  saturated  with  it,  not  less  than  the  ancient 
School  of  Pythagoras.  What  then  has  modern  Theosophy  done,  what 
has  been  its  work  P  It  has  brought  the  Lotus  down  into  daily  life.  Out 
of  the  minds  of  a  few  scholars  it  has  bronght  it  into  recognition  in  the 
ordinary  existence  of  the  world.  The  divine  Lily  has  been  made  manifest 
in  ail  souls.  He  who  does  his  duty  in  the  mud  and  water  of  life,  who 
recognises  the  God  in,  all  nature  around  him,  who  declares  the  True  and 
Real,  irreepective  of  appearances  and  diversities,  he  is  a  theosophistj 
whether  his  natne  be  written  4m  any  archkee  or  not.* 

Madame  Blavatsky  used  to  call  the  different  branches  of  the 
Tbeosophical  Society  petals  of  the  White  Lotus<  And  our  work  is  to 
keep  the  Lotos,  as  far  as  lies  in  our  power,  unstained,  unsullied  by 
trivialities  arising  out  of  little  differences  by  ezclusiveneas,  dogmatism, 
selfishness.    Every  soul  must  learn  to  give  of  itself,   to  share  its  truth, 

*  At  one  of  the  ConveDtions  at  Adyar,  testimony  was  given  from  members  of 
different  religions,  saying  that  an  understanding  of  the  teaching  of  Theosophy  had 
helped  them  to  a  better  comprehension,  and  a  ihore  earnest  practice  of  the  trnths  of 
their  own  ^ligion ;  the  Buddhist  found  himself  a  better  Buddhist,  the  Brahmin  a 
better  Brahmin,  the  Mahomedan  a  better  Mahomedan,  when  through  the  teachings 
of  Theosophy  they  found  the  Unity  of  Life,  the  Vital  Essence,  and  xeaUaed  how 
•  Httile  ezterosl  difl? renoes  aiatter  to  the  Soul. 
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the  truth  revealed  in  silence  to  its  own  soul*  It  is  a  wonderfal  work, 
an  almost  overwhelming  responsibility  laid  npon  us,  this  of  kee^in^ 
eaered  from  pollution  this  great  revelation,  and  we  have  to  remember 
that  to  whom  mach  is  given  much  will  be  required.  Let  us  recall  and 
bherish  among  ourselves  the  catholic  spirit  of  the  great  soul  whom  we 
hoiioi'  as  Madame  Blavatskj,  let  us  remember  her  charge  to  all  theoso- 
phists,  *'  Don't  have  dogmas,  don't  let  Theosophj  become  a  sect  and 
so  make  my  last  incarnation  a  failure." 


^beodopb^  in  all  ltan^^« 


EUROPE. 

London,  May  31$/,  1900. 

During  the  past  month  we  have  ouce  more  welcomed  Mrs.  Besant  back 
to  this  country,  and  when  she  arrived,  on  the  lObh  of  May,  there  was  the 
usual  enthusiastic  gathering  of  members  at  the  Charing  Cross  terminus. 
Some  of  us  overheard,  with  amusement,  the  railway  officials  inquiring  who 
was  the  cause  of  the  crowd  which  blocked  the  platform  on  the  arrival  of  the 
'Continental  Ex)>res8.  Professor  and  Mrs.  Cbakravarti  and  Mr.  Bertram 
Keightley  accompanied  Mrs.  Besant.  Unfortunately  the  cold  east  wind 
prevailing  at  the  time  proved  very  trying  to  travellers  coming  from  a 
warmer  clime,  and  Mrs.  Besant  has  suffered  so  much  from  a  cold  as  to 
temporarily  lose  the  use  of  her  voice  and  be  obliged  to  relinquish  her 
engagement  to  preside  at  the  quarterly  meeting  of  the  Northern  Federation 
in  Harrogate  and  to  lecture  in  that  town.  This  was,  of  course,  a  great 
disappointment  to  the  members  in  the  North  of  England,  though  they  were 
naturally  more  sorry  for  the  reason  of  the  loss  of  Mrs.  Besant's  visit.  Mr; 
Leadbeater  took  Mrs.  Besant's  place  at  the  conference  and  gave  public  lectures 
also— and  we  learn  that  all  passed  off  well. 

It  is  satisfactory  to  be  able  to  say  that  Mrs.  Besant  is  now  much  better 
and  we  hope  will  soon  be  in  possession  of  her  former  strength.  On  the  27th 
wd  had  ample  evidence  of  the  improvement  in  her  health  when  she  gave  the 
first  of  a  course  of  three  lectures  in  Queen's  Hall.  The  audience  was  large 
and  appreciative,  listening  with  keen  attention  while,  for  considerably  over 
an  hour,  the  lecturer  dealt,  in  her  most  masterly  fashion,  with  the  subject  of 
"  The  Emotions,  their  Place,  Evolution,  Culture  and  Use.'^  The  chain  of 
reasoning  was  so  clearly  .worked  out  that  it  must  have  carried  conviction  to 
the  dullest  intellect  and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  remaining  lectures  will  be 
packed.  We  understand  that  these  lectures  will  not  be  printed  and  published, 
but  a  book,  we  hear,  is  in  the  press,  which  will  deal  very  thoroughly  with  the 
same  subject  and  has  been  prepared  at  Mrs.  Besant's  special  request  by  an 
Indian  student*  The  interest  aroused  should  create  a  large  demand  for  the 
^ork  in  question  when  it  appears. 

Lectures  have  been  given  at  the  Blavatsky  Lodge  by  Mrs.  Booperj  who 
spoke  on  "  Some  British  Saints,"  and  gave  an  interesting  account  of  the 
blending  of  some  phases  of  Druidic  religion  and  occultism  with  very  early 
Christianity  as  taught  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland ;  by  Mr.  Leadbeater,  who, 
under  the  title,  "  Faith  and  Intuition,"  gave  some  sound  advice  «id  laid  some 
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uaefal  information  before  the  members ;  by  Mr.  Mead,  who  con  tinned   his 
series  of  addresses  on  the   "Earliest  Inner  Commentary  on  the  Original 
Outer  Gospel '' ;  and,  lastly,  by  Mrs.  Besant  who  spoke  for  the  first  time  after 
Jher  retnm/to  her  own  Lodge  on  May  24bb,  and  gave  a  short  but  mosb  helpful 
and  suggestive  address  on  the  synthesizing  work  of  the  Theosophical  Move- 
jnent.    She  pointed  out  how  all  the  great  offshoots  of  the  Aryan  Fifth  Boot 
Jlace  had  developed  difEerent  great  religions  suited  to  the  needs  and  require- 
ments of  their  evolution,  but  these  religions  had  been  separative  rather  than 
synthetical,  barriers  rather  than  bonds,  indicative  of  the  strong  intellectual 
force  which  is  the  characteristic  development  of  Fifth  Race  energy.    The  per- 
fection of  the  Manasic  nature  is  the  work  of  the  Aryan  Race,  especially  that 
fifth  branch  of  it  which  at  present  practically  dominates  the  world,  and  the 
distinguishing  feature  of  the  Manasic  nature  is  individualisation,  analysis, 
criticism,  separativeness.    Hitherto  its  religions  and  its  philosophies  had  been 
divergent,  but  now,  in  the  bosom  of  the  fifth  race  was  preparing  the  faint 
beginnings  of  the  Sixth  Boot  Bace,  even  as  the  Fifth  bad  had  birth  long  ere 
.  the  Fourth  had  ceased  to  rule  the  earth.    What  would  be  the  characteristic 
feature  of  that  next  great  race  ?    The  development  of  the  Buddhic  principle, 
the  synthesizing  element  in  man^s  nature.  And  the  sixth  sab-race  must,  as  it 
were,  foreshadow  in  its  nature  the  greater  glory  of  the  Sixth  Boot  Bace  P  What 
then  must  be  the  dominant  religious  thought  of  the  next  sub-race  but  unity, 
.  the  oneness  underlying  all  forms  of  religion  P   And  what  was  the  work  of  the 
,  Theosophical  Society  but  this  same  synthesizing  energy  P    Not  to  form  a  new 
.religion,  not  to  establish  another  orthodoxy,    but  to  show  to   every  man  the 
.  truths  that  were  common  to  his  own  and  other  world-faiths ;  to  help  each  to 
.  see  in  his  own  religion  the  link  which  binds  him  to  his  brother  man,  instead 
of  the  barrier  which  separates  him  oft  from  all  but  those  of  his  own  faith  or 
sect  or  caste*    Ours  might  seem  buii  a  small  and  insignificant  movement:  we 
are  few  in  number  but  the  tioy  beginning  of  a  mighty  movement  is  here  if  we 
^  will  but  prove  worthy  of  the  opportunity  that  is  given  us  $  if  each  individual 
niember  will  but  realise  the  grandeur  of  the  opportunity  that  is  his  and  make 
the   furtherance  of  theosophical  ideas   his  one  work  ialife.    It  is  not  the 
enrolling  of  names  upon  our  list  of  members,  that  is  important,  but  the 
spreading  of  ideas  wherever  they  can  be  disseminated  by  thought  and  word 
and  life,   utilizing    the    existing  channels    whenever    possible;   for    peo* 
pie  will  accept,  from    their   accustomed  teachers,  truths  which,  presented 
by  one  whom  they  regard  as  an  outsider»  would  catch  no  hold  on  their  hearts. 
Already  one  might  discern,  in  the  great  political  and  national  movements, 
preparation  for  "  The  Federation  of    the  World."    The  dominance  of  thfe 
Tentonic  race,  more  especially  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  and  language,  the 
laying  open  of  the  spiritual  treasures  of  India  which  conquest  had  brought 
about,  all  this  and  much  more  were  the  first  faint  indications  of  a  world- 
'  unity  which  the  future  would  unfold.    Not  uniformity  but  unity  would 
'  he  the  key-note  of  the  future,  and  the  chance  was  given  us  to  work  ivith  the 
'  mighty  forces  which  were  guiding  the  evolution  of  the  Bace. 

It  was  an  inspiring  address  and  one  was  reminded  of  Tennyson's  lines  t-^ 

[  *'  All  about  him  shadow  still,  bat,  While  the  races  flower  and  fade^ 

Prophet  eyes  may  Catch  a  glory  slowly  gaining  on  thd  shade.*' 

Meanwhile  the  thunder  of  cannon,  the  spilling  of  blood,  the  suffering  df 
Joan  and  beast  gO  on  in  South  Africai  and  the  forces  we  Call  eyU,  as  well  as  the 
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forces  we  call  good,  are  making  for  righteousness  and  taming  the  great  wheel 
of  evolution  in  the  only  direction  in  which  it  will  go. 

From  the  President*Founder  come  letters  reporting  his  most  soficessfnl 
and  happy  tour  in  Norway  and  Sweden,  but  of  this,  no  doubt  fuller  and  later 
details  reach  India  from  him  direct. 

The  Countess  Wachtmeister  continues  her  Monday  receptions  at  Albe* 
marie  St.,  and  Mrs.  Besant  and  Mrs.  Mead  are  also  receiving  there  on  aeveral 
occasions  during  this  month  and  nest. 

A.  B.  C. 


AMERICA. 

The  chief  activities  in  the  American  Section  T.S.,  during  May,  seem  to 
liave  centred  in  preparations  for  the  Convention  to  be  held  on  the  20th.  From 
correspondents  we  gather  that  the  Convention  was  well  attended,  representa- 
tives from  all  parts  of  the  country  being  present.  On  Saturday  evening,  the 
19th,  a  reception  was  held  by  Chicago  Branch  so  that  members  and  their 
friends  might  have  an  opportunity  of  meeting  the  General  Secretary  and  the 
delegates  to  the  Convention.  Sixty-five  delegates  were  present  at  the  opening 
Session  on  Sunday  morning.  D.D*  Chidester  was  elected  permanent  Chairman 
and  Miss  Pauline  Kelly,  Secretary.  Alexander  Fullerton  was  re«elected 
Greneral  Secretary  of  the  Section  by  a  unanimous  vote.  The  reports  of  the 
(General  Secretary  and  of  the  National  Committee  on  propaganda  work  were 
received  with  enthusiasm.  They  showed  a  marked  growth  in  the  Society 
throughout  the  countiy.  Many  new  centres  of  promised  strength  have  been 
started  and  the  membership  has  materially  increased.  Especially  is  this  true 
along  the  Pacific  coast,  the  Pacific  north-west  showing  the  greatest  gains. 
"  Energy,  harmony  and  enthusiasm  "  was  the  expression  used  to  denote  the 
pi*esent  condition  of  the  Society.  Financially  the  reports  showed  that  the 
organization  is  in  better  condition  than  it  has  ever  been  previously,  there 
being  a  surplus  in  the  treasury  and  no  debts  outstanding.  These  reports 
were  supplemented  by  the  testimony  of  lecturers  who  have  traversed  the 
country  during  the  year. 

Two  business  sessions  were  held  on  Sunday  and  one  on  Mondayt  the 
Sunday  evening  meeting  being  a  public  one,  at  which  the  General  Secretary 
gave  an  address  entitled  **  A  Word  f r9m  Pythagoras,"  and  Mrs.  Kate  B.  Davis 
spoke  of  "  The  Mission  of  Theosophy."  Some  quotations  from  the  rep(Hrt 
of  thp  General  Secretary  may  fittingly  close  this  note :  ''  A  matter  of 
moment  is  the  intended  American  tour  by  Col.  Olootta  President  of  the  Theo- 
sophical  Society.  When  GoL  Olcott  first  wrote  me  of  this,  I  pointed  out  that 
.the  peculiar  conditions  of  the  era  made  of  very  groat  importance  the  longest 
and  most  thorough  visitation  he  could  give  to  the  Section*  and  this  considera* 
tion,  coupled  with  a  visit  desired  by  the  Branches  in  South  America,  led  him, 
as  most  of  you  know,  to  change  his  plan,  to  give  the  rest  of  1900  to  Europe,  to 
return  to  India  for  the  December  Convention,  and  then  to  devote  almost  the 
"wfaoleof  1901  to  iAie  two  Americas.  We  shall  profit  greatly  thereby,  for  we 
can  secure  a  leisurely  and  effective  visit  to  a  large  proportion  of  the  pranches. 
Nor  only  that,  for  the  presence  in  this  country  of  the  surviving  Founder 
of  the  Theosophical  Society,  will  excite  afresh  public  attention  to  Theosophy, 
and  will  furnish  innumerable  opportuaitias  for  reportorial  interviews  and  pab* 
,Uo  addresses  wherrin  genuine  Theosophy  will  be  set  forth  by  one  ia  antborityi 
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and  whereby,  griovoug  misconoeptiona  as  to  it  and  as  to  the  Society  may  be 
oorrected.  If  an  advanced  Being,  far  higher  than  any  mere  member  of  ttie 
T.  Si,  had  desired  to  confer  ab  this  particniar  time  a  very  special  impetus  to 
T.  S.  interests,  he  oould  hardly,  one  would  say,  have  suggested  a  more  effec* 
tive  step  than  this  tour  by  Col.  Olcott— *and,  indeed,  it  is  conceivable  that 
SQoh  may  have  been  its  genesis." 

Beferriog  to  the  certainty  that  any  movement  of  such  a  character  as  that 
of  the  T.  8.  must  meet  with  criticism,  misrepresentation  of  purpose,  and  even 
active  antagonism,  Mr.  Fnllerton  sajs— adding  a  word  of  encouragement  to  the 
workers-^-in  his  closing  paragraphs:  ''But  if  theT.  S.  is  certain  to  still 
encounter  perils,  it  is  even  more  certain  to  enjoy  throughout  them  the  con* 
tinned  help  of  the  G-reat  Beings  who  prompted  H.  P.  B.  to  found-  it.  They 
have  discUimed  any  intention  to  guide  the  Society,  but  have  avowed  their 
purpose  to  protect  it.  Many  tiroes  has  that  protection  been  clearly  granted, 
and  assuredly  we  may  trust  to  it  in  the  coming  century  as  fully  as  we  have 
experienced  it  in  the  present. 

^*  And  so  our  little  band  of  American  Tbeosophists  may  approach  the 
twentieth  century  with  colours  flying,  hearts  elate,  ranks  coherent.  There  are 
not  very  many  of  us,  but  that  fact  is  of  no  moment  whatever.  Size  is  not  the 
eriterion  of  function.  The  heart  is  not  a  large  organ,  yet  it  propels  the  living 
blood  to  the  remotest  part  of  the  body.  And  so  we,  instinct  with  force, 
suffused  with  the  true  spiritual  philosophy,  and  vitalized  with  earnest  pur« 
poee  to  do  the  master's  work  in  humanity,  nmy  in  such  wise  send  through- 
oat  this  great  land  currents  of  truth  and  life  that  in  time  every  city,  every 
hamlet*  shall  be  reached.  Not  at  oncCy  but  perhaps  at  no  distant  era,  there 
may  come  a  day  when  no  man  shall  say  to  his  neighbour*  "  Know  thou  Theo* 
8ophy» ''  for  all  shall  know  it,  from  the  least  even  unto  the  greatest. 


NETHERLANDS. 

Amsterdam,  May  27ih, 
It  is  some  months  since  I  wrote  about  the  doings  of  our  far-off  Section 
and  during  that  time  much  theosophical  work  has  been  done,  including 
ten  public  lectures  given  by  Mr.  Fricke,  Mrs.  P.  C.  Meuleman,  and  Mr. 
Johan  van  Manen,  at  Nijmegen,  Hilversum,  Haarlem,  Bussum,  Amsterdam 
and  The  Hague. 

Besides  thcflC,  however,  Mr.  Leadbeater  made  a  splendid  tour  all  through 
Holland,  visiting  six  Lodges  in  five  towns,  and  delivering  seven  lectures  for 
members  only,  another  seven  for  the  general  pnblic,  and  holding  receptions  and 
private  meetings.  Like  a  meteor  he  has  been  shooting  over  our  small  coun« 
try,  startling  the  members  by  his  profound  learning  and  deep  knowledge,  as 
well  as,   by  his  amiable  and  kind  disposition,  winning  the  hearts  of  all. 

His  subjects  were  mainly :  "The  Reality  of  Devachan,'*  "The  Fourth 
Dimension,"  ''The  Planetary  Chain,"  •'Clairvoyance,"  "What  Magic  is/* 
"  The  Ancient  Mysteries,"  "  Spiritualism  and  Theosophy,'*  "  Some  Mis- 
conceptions about  Death,"  "  What  Theosophy  does  for  us,'*  and  "  A  short 
outline  of  Theosophy,*'  verily  an  extensive  and  varied  programme,  a  tan- 
talising wealth  of  subjects  which  were  all  treated  in  an  admirable  manner. 
Besides  these  lectures,  Mr.  Leadbeater  conducted  a  meeting  of  the  Am* 
sterdam  Lotus  Circle,  a  real  revelation  to  teachers  and  children  alike,  show 
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hig  the  mosi  bright  and  lovable  side  of  his  amiable  character i  He  made 
many  warm  friends  daring  his  stay  and  p^ave  a  strong  impetns  to  the  move* 
mentall  over  Holland,  which  was  augmented  by  the  extensive  reports 
which  two  of  the  leading  dailies  published^  day  after  day,  of  bis 
lectures;  reports  which  were  gotten  up  by  members  of  the  Society, 
so  as  to  be  faithful  and  good  summaries  of  the  speeches  delivered. 
Besides,  one  of  our  members  performed  the  really  wonderful  feat  of 
taking  down  all  these  lectures  in  shorthand,  day  after  day  for  two  weeks^- 
translating  them  mentally  and  taking  them  down  verbally  in  Dutch,  so  as  to 
provide  us  with  an  extensive  book  oa  Theosophy.  These  lectures  are  to 
appear  one  by  one  in  Theosophia^  which  by  the  way  has  just  now  entered  ita 
ninth  year. 

We  are  glad  that  our  visitor  has  promised  to  return  next  year,  if  possible, 
to  continue  his  important  and  needed  work  amongst  us.  His  '^Astral  Plane  "^ 
has  been  published  in  our  language,  translated  by  Mr.  van  Manen,  &nd 
making  the  fifth  manual  as  yet  translated  into  the  Dutch  vernacular. 
Other  visitors  to  our  Section  have  been  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Knothe,  from  New  York. 
Mr.  Knothe  is  one  of  Mr.  Fullerton's  intimate  friends,  and  Secretary  of  the  New 
York  Lodge.  He  and  his  wife  have  been  very  valuable  representatives  of  our 
American  brethren,  of  whom  we  regret  not  to  be  able — for  reasons  of  physic&l 
distance"— to  see  more  than  we  do.  Mr.  Knothe  has  been  appointed  repream- 
iative  of  our  Section  to  the  next  American  Convention. 

An  important  fact  of  the  last  month  has  been  the  royal  approbation 
which  we  have  received  from  the  Government  in  regard  to  our  Laws,  by 
which  approbation  our  Section  has  obtained  legal  standing  and  has  been  re* 
eognised  as  an  official  body. 

The  Grolden-Chain  movement  which  has  been  inaugurated  in  America 
to  do  much  valuable  and  needed  work  among  the  younger  bodies  of  our 
brother  and  sister-souls,  has  also  been  taken  up  by  our  Section,  and  Mrs.  Perk 
is  trying  to  establish  a  Dutch  division  of  it,  with  her  accustomed  energy  and 
devotion. 

The  Fourth  Annual  Convention  of  our  Section  will  be  held  on  Sunday 
June  3rd,  and  it  will  be  of  special  interest  this  year  by  reason  of  the  pre- 
sence of  our  venerable  President.  His  arrival  is  announced  for  J  une  1st  or  2nd 
and  he  will  probably  stay  10  or  14  days  with  us  in  order  to  leave  us  in  time 
to  attend  the  Parisian  Theosophical  Congress  over  which  he  is  to  preside 
in  the  latter  half  of  June.  Between  times  the  Colonel  proposes  to  visit 
Germany. 

It  seems  almost  a  pity  that  this  earth  of  ours  is  so  large,  for  it  is  a 
really  difficult  thing  to  attend  all  the  yearly  Conventions  at  which  one  would 
like  so  much  to  be  present,  to  make  the  acquaintance  of  all  those  workers  in 
our  movement  in  the  various  countries,  whose  names  are  so  well  known  to  us, 
but  whose  personalities  we  have  n«t  been  fortunate  enough  to  see  as  yet 
It  was  especiallv  the  full  and.  most  interesting  description  of  last  year's 
Ad  jar  Convention,  that  Mips  Pieters,  from  Colombo,  sent  to  our  paper 
TheosoplUa.  that  made  us  long  for  the  ancient  country  where  the  centre  of  our 
Society  is  seated  and  where  so  many  well  known  persons  meet  yearly. 

But  that  feeling,  natural  as  it  is,  is  of  course  not  quite  rational,  for  also, 
for  us  here  in  the  West,  there  is  a  measureless  amount  of  work  to  do  in  the 
service  of  the  Great  Ones,  and  after  all,  that  is  the  only  thing  the  Sonl  craves 
for,  and  not  the  gratification  of  personal  and  emotionalc  desires. 
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A  decided  step  forward  here  in  Amsterdam  has  been  the  opening  of  a 
ssQgfiitle  ehbp  hy  onr  Theosophical  Pablisbing  Sooietj*  This  ifaop,  sitoa* 
ted  at  the  Amsteldijk,  three  hoasee  from  the  Headqaartere  Bnilding,  exhibits 
in  its  window  n  ohoice  collection  ot  Theosophical  literatare,  mostly  English; 
thoogh  some  Dntch-- *the  Dntch  publications  amoanc  as  yet  to  aboat  twenty  in 
all«-ftndaomein  various  oeher  languapteSf  the  eda<^ted  Dntkshman  being  a  good 
linguist  (hi^ving  learaed  to  speak  French,  German  and  English,  besides  his  own 
tongue)  a  great  deal  of  original  English  Theosophical  literature  is  constantly 
sold  to  the  pablic,  as  well  as  their  French  and  German  translations.  Besides 
these,  the  '^  I7itgever8maatschappy"--as  the  native  title  of  our  T.  P.  8.  runst-- 
publishes  translations  of  important  works  at  regular  intervals. ."  Esoteric  Bud- 
dhism "  and  '*The  Secret  Doctrine"  are  in  process  of  publication,  the  seven 
mannals  are  nearly  finished  (five  already  published,  one  in  the  press  and  one 
in  preparation),  and  many  minor  pamphlets  as  well  as  a  few  original  products 
have  been  turned  oot  by  the  presis. 

This  scheme  of  translating  is  one  of  the  most  useful  and  important  ways 
of  working,  but  also  one  of  the  most  difficult.  Besides  the  great  amount 
of  labour  which  has  to  be  bestowed  upon  every  snob  translation,  its  publi- 
cation is  a  matter  of  pounds,  shillings  and  pence.  And  whereas,  the  whole  of 
the  Netherlands  counts  only  some  five  millions  of  inhabitantsi  so  that  our  area 
of  speech  is  very  limited,  praotically^quivalent  to  some  large  city,  as  London, 
New  York  or  Paris — it  may  be  readily  understood  that  the  sale  of  our  books 
does  not  yet  meet  the  costs  of  their  production,  even  though  the  latter  be 
restricted  to  those  of  printing  and  paper  only. 

White  Lotus  Day  has  been  celebrated  as  usual  all  over  the  Section.  The 
Annual  White  Lotus  Fund  on  behalf  of  the  Society's  treasury  was  opened  on 
that  occasion  for  the  third  time.   Already  a  fair  amount  has  been  sent  in. 

These  are  the  items  which  I  believe  may  be  of  interest  for  my  bi-monthly 
letter;  if  too  many,  lessen  them;  if  too  few,  supplement  them  by  the  hearty 
good-wishes  wherewith  I  close. 


NEW  ZEALAND. 

Mrs.  Draffin  has  started  a  series  of  afternoon  meetings  for  ladies,  in 
Auckland,  to  be  held  on  the  first  Friday  of  each  month.  The  first  was  held 
on  May  4th,  and  proved  an  entire  success.  There  was  a  good  attendance. 
Mrs.  Draffin  gave  a  short  address,  and  questions  and  discussion  followed, 
after  which,  afternoon  tea  was  served.  The  platform  was  nicely  decorated 
with  flowers.  These  meetings  are  likely  to  become  popular,  as  so  many 
ladies  find  it  impossible  to  attend  Sunday  evening  lectures. 

White  Lotus  Day  was  celebrated  in  the  usual  manner  on  May  8th,  and 
the  memory  of  H.  P.  B.,  who  brought  us  the  light,  revivified  by  another 
tribute  from  branches  and  members  of  the  T.  S.  The  key-note  of  such  meet- 
ings is  usually  personal  gratitude  to  the  teacher. 

There  is  a  good  deal  of  enquiry  going  on  in  the  Auckland  suburb  of 
Onehnnga ;  the  magazine  is  well  subscribed  for,  and  lectures  are  wanted. 

The  Auckland  Branch  has  for  a  time  suspended  the  meeting  of  the 

"  Secret  Doctrine  "  class,  and  Mrs.  Besant's  '*  Ancient  Wisdom  "  is  now  being 

studied.  Wellington  Branch  has  held  very  successful  half-yearly  meetings.  In 

the  report  the  Secretary  said '  "  Again  I  remind  yon  that  there  is  great 
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cattse  for  thankfalness  that  the  work  We  love  so  well  has  gone  Bteadily  on 
wiihont  check  or  hindrance,  and  we  may  begin  this  second  half-year  with 
hope  and  confidence  that  our  efforts  will  be  more  snccessfal  still,  in  the 
coming  months,  for  the  spread  of  the  greatest  troths  the  world  has  ever 
known." 

The  following  lectures  have  been  given  throughout  the  Section :  Mr.  S. 
Stuart  in  Auckland  delivered  Prof.  J.  Mackenzie's  lecture  on  "  Argentannim 
or  the  Alchemists  Justified."  It  occupied  two  evenings  and  drew  good 
audiences,  the  subject  being  an  attractive  one  in  a  gold-mining  community. 
In  Christ  Church  Mr.  J.  Rhodes  lectured  on  "  Practical  Theosophy,"  and  in 
Wellington  Mrs.  Richmond  on  **  Reincarnation  and  Some  Social  Problems," 
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REPORT  ON  THE  ANTIQUITIES 
In  the  District  op  Lalitpur,  N.-W.  Province,  India. 

These  two  volumes  quarto,  with  numerous  plates  have  been  received  from 
the  author,  Babu  Poorna  C bander  Mnkherji,  Archraologist.* 

They  embody  the  results  of  investigations  and  discoveries  made  by  him 
while  employed  under  the  Public  Works  Department  of  the  Government  of 
the  North-West  Provinces  and  Oudh,  in  making  a  survey  of  the  remains  of 
buildings  and  other  antiquities  in  that  locality,  in  1887  and  1888.  Chapter 
first  gives  a  brief  history  of  the  ancient  races  who  once  inhabited  that  region. 
Chapter  second  trq^ts  of  the  styles  of  Architecture  which  prevailed  at 
different  periods.  Chapter  third  is  devoted  to  Sculpture,  and  Chapter  fourth 
to  Painting.  Besides  the  numerous  Plates  and  Diagrams  in  the  first  volume, 
the  second  contains  98  Plates,  of  temples,  pillars,  idols,  human  figures, 
scenes,  etc.,  which  aro  of  special  interest  to  antiquarians.  There  is  also  a  map 
of  the  district  of  Lalitpur. 


MAGAZINES. 
The  Theosophioal  Review,  June,  opens  with  a  paper  on  **  The  Philosophy  of 
Bruno/'  by  W.  H.  Thomas.  Mr.  Mead  continues  his  notes  on  Apollonins  of 
Tyana,andthe  references  to  his  purity  of  life  and  spiritual  insight  will  be  found 
specially  edifying.  **  The  Pilgrimage  of  Truth,"  is  an  important  translation 
from  the  Danish.  •*  The  Story  of  Lila,"  by  a  Hindu  Student,  is  continued. 
Mrs.  Besant's  article  on  **  The  Nature  of  Theosophical  Proofs,*'  is  very  dearly 
put,  and  will  prove  serviceable  to  enquiring  minds*  It  is  to  be  concluded  in 
a  future  issue.  Dr.  A. A.  Wells,  in  his  paper  on  "Theism  and  Pantheism,"  gives, 
in  his  somewhat  trenchant  style,  a  few  well  deserved  thrusts  at  those  horrid 
creeds  which  have  so  long  marred  the  faith  of  Christendom.  Mrs.  Hooper  writes 
on  "  Celi-CM  and  the  Cult  of  the  Wren,"  a  mystical  cult  of  ancient  Wales,  The 
first  portion  of  a  continued  essay  on  "  The  Life  and  Work  of  Madame  de  Krii- 
doner  closes  the  main  text. 

Theosophy  in  Awiralasia  has  in  its  May  issue  a  very  concise  presenta- 
tion  of  the  subject  of  Reincarnation.  The  translation  of  Dr.  Pascal's  article 
which  originally  appeared  in  Ije  Lotus  Bleu,  is  continued,  together  with 


*  Thomason  En^aeering  College  Pr^ss,  Boorkee,  India, 
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Dr.  Marques*  paper  od  "The  Auras  of  Metals  "—republished  from  The 
Theoaophiat 

In  the  N.  Z,  TJieoiophical  Magazine  we  find,  among  other  matters  of 
interest,  a  very  able  paper  by  S.  Stuart,  on  "  Objections  to  the  Theory  of 
Reincarnation  Answered." 

June  Theoeophic  CHeaner  opens  with  the  first  portion  of  an  article  by 
D-  D.  Writer,  entitled,  "The  World  a  Mirror  of  Eternity.**  This  is  followed  by 
*'  An  Important  Document  regarding  Zoroastrianism/'  and,  among  other 
matter*  the  Inaugural  address  of  the  President-Founder,  delivered  in  New 
York  at  the  first  regular  meeting  of  the  Theosophical  Society,  November 
17th,  1875  ;  a  portion  of  a  lecture  delivered  in  Auckland,  New  Zealand,  by 
W.  Will,  entitled,  "  Theosophy  not  a  Sect,"  and,  "  The  Value  of  Devotion 
in  Occultism,"  by  Jehangir  Sorabji  (republished  from  The  Theotophiai). 

Revue  Theoeophiqiie.  The  issue  for  May  opens  with  a  translation  of  Mrs. 
Besant's  '*  Theosophy  and  Modern  Thought."  Then  follow  the  first  portion 
of  a  translation  of  Mr.  Leadbeater's  "  Clairvoyance  "  ;  a  continuation  of  Dr. 
Pascal's  paper;  Questions  and  Answers;  a  poem,  by  A<  J.  Blech,  entitled 
"  The  Teacher,"  and  addressed  to  "  Mrs.  Annie  Besant,  with  homage  and 
veneration  profound  "  5  "  Echoes  of  the  Theosophical  movement "  ;  Reviews 
and  "  The  Secret  Doctrine." 

Theosophia,  Amsterdam.  The  May  number  opens  with  a  report  of  the 
White  Lotus  Day  pix>ceedings  in  various  'centres  in  Holland  and  elsewhere. 
There,  are  translations  of  *'  A  year  of  Theosophy,"  by  H.  P.  B,,  and  "  Esoteric 
Buddhism"  s  "Tao-te-king,"  translation  and  commentary.  Under  the  head* 
ing  **  The  Ancient  Mysteries'*  appears  the  stenographic  report  of  a  lecture  by 
Mr.  Leadbeater,  before  the  Amsterdam  Lodge.  Two  short  essays  upon 
H.  P.  B. ;  some  portions  of  "  Gems  from  the  East "  and  of  "  Mayft,"  together 
with  letters  and  notes  concerning  matters  theosophical,  complete  the  number. 

Teosofish  Tidekri/t.  The  present  issue,  April — May,  contains  much 
interesting  matter.  The  opening  essay  is  entitled  "  Spiritualism  and 
Theosophy."  Then  follow  a  poem,  '*  A  Master"  ;  Some  questions  and  answers 
from  the  Y4hd.n ;  '*  Some  Difficulties  of  the  Inner  Life,"  by  Mrs.  Besant  (trans.) ; 
a  selection  from  Mrs.  Besant's  '*  Ancient  Wisdom  " ;  Letters,  Beviews  and 
Notes  of  Theosophical  movements. 

Teosofia,  Eome,  May.  Nearly  one*half  the  issue  is  devoted  to  a  report  of 
Mrs*  Besant's  work  in  Borne.  The  translations  of  the  essays  by  Mrs.  Besant 
and  Mi\  Leadbeater  are  continued.  Questions  and  Answers,  and  Notes  on 
the  Theosophical  movement  complete  the  number. 

Sophia,  Madrid,  In  the  May  issue,  **  Emotion^  Intellect  and  Spirituality," 
and  **  The  Astral  Records  "  are  completed  s  **  Ancient  Peru  "  and  **  Appollonius 
of  Ty ana  "  are  continued  and  the  translation  of  Mr.  Kingsland's  "  Natural 
Law  in  the  Spiritual  World"  is  begun. 

Philadelphia,  Buenos  Aires.  The  double  number  for  March— April  con- 
tains many  CKoellent  articles,  among  them  being  translations  from  the  pens 
of  H.  P.  B.,  Mrs.  Besant,  Dr.  Pascal  and  Eliphas  L6vi,  together  with  articles 
whose  author§i  are  aot  so  well  known  to  English  readers. 

Acknowledged  with  Thanks  : — The  Vdhan,  Modern,  Astrology,  Light,  LoiuB 
Bliiilien,  L'Iniiiaiion,  The  Theosophic  Messenger,  Mind,  Notes  and  Queries,  The 
Icteal  Review,  Th$  Lantj^,   The  i{ew   Century,  .Universal  Brotherhood Pathf 
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:Phninohgieat  Journal,  BcMtier  of  Lighly  Tem-pLe  of-  HeaUh^  Omega,  BrahmofK^' 
din.  The  Light  of  the  East,  Journal  of  tlie  Mahd-Bodhi  Society,  Prabnddhc^ 
Bha/rata^  Indian  Journal  of  Education,  The  i}«twn,  Journal  ttf  the  China 
BrancHi  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  also  several  copies  of  "  Gitartha  San- 
graha/'  or  "  Precis  of  the  Gita's  Sense/' 


CUTTINGS  AND  COMMEHTS. 

''  Thoughts,  like  the  pollen  of  Bowers,  leave  one  brain  and  fasten  to  another." 

Alexander    Haig,   m.a.,    m.d.,  a    scientist  and 

Flesh  and       physician  of  eminence  in  England,  makes  some  very 

Sttmulanis      important  statements  in  his  book  on  "  Diet  and 

as  Food,"*  statements  which  have  all  the  more  weight 

Force  pro-       when  coming  from  one  who  has  so  little  to  say  about 

ducers,  any  special  system  of  diet,  and  nothing  concerning 

the  sentimental  aspect  of  Vegetarianism  to  which  he 

sometimes  alludes.    He  thinks    the   present  diet  of  most  people 

shockingly  unsatisfactory  as  to  fulfilling  the  purposes  required.    He 

says  (see  pages  35-36) : 

''  It  follows  *  *  *  that  quite  an  exa^rgerated  and  erroneous  estimate  lias 
been  formed  of  the  power  of  meat  to  produce  force,  because  its  stimnlattiij^ 
effect  has  been  mistaken  for  power,  and  the  depression  which  follows  haus 
either  been  overlooked,  which  is  possible  at  first,  or  later,  has  been  counter- 
acted by  alcohol,  tobacco  and  other  more  harmful  stimulants ;  but  the  man 
who  gets  his  albumens  from  a  less  stimulating  source,  having  no  early  stimn* 
lation,  has  also  no  subsequent  depression  and  so  probably  never  feels  the 
want  of  any  alcohol  at  all. 

"  Senoe  it  comes  aboat  that  those  who  take  alcohol  on  a  flesh  diet  generally 
very  soon  give  it  up  when  they  give  np  flesh,  and  smoke  also  very  little, 
having  no  craving  for  any  stimulanc ;  while  if  what  most  meati-eaters  say  is 
true,  that  meat  is  very  much  better  nourishment,  and  more  supporting  tlian 
milk,  cheese,  fruit  and  vegetables,  it  ought  to  be  exactly  the  other  way,  and 
those  who  live  on  the  Utter  foods  should  require  to  take  alcohol,  and  be  un- 
able to  do  "  withont  it." 

♦*# 

From  America  comes  the  story  of  a  real  case  of 

resurrection  from  the  dead.    The  story  goes  thus :  A 

A  Case  of.     youngs  woman  died  at  Chicago  and  was  buried  two 

Real  ^         days  later.    On  the  day  following  her  interment  her 

Resurrection,     husband's  sleep  during  night  was  disturbed  by  strange 

.  .  sounds  as  if  somebody  had  called  him  by  his  name 

and  cried  for  his  help.    Fancying  the  vision  to  be  the  creation  of  his 

perturbed  brain  he  turned  to  his  side  and  tried  to  forget  it  He  once 

more  composed  himself  to  sleep ;  but  was  again  roused  by  the  voice, 

which  this  time  he  distinctly  recognised  as  that  of  his  wife,  who 

called,  "  Charles,  Charles,  help."    The  call  was  so  earnest  and  so 

urgent  that  he  ij^stantly  left  his  bed,  and  in  company  with  a  friend 

repaired  to  the  cemetery  and  began  to  dig  the  grave  of  his  departed 

wife,  when  to  his  utter  amazement,  he  found  her  still  alive,  not 

fully  conscious  but  turning  herself  as  if  during  sleep.    This  stoxy  is 

vouched  for  by  Bishop  Fallows  of  Chicago. 

, 5% : 

•'        '  ♦  J.andA.Ctoroliill  jLondoa^      x  .    j.  .  . 
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A  Theosophist  writes  :— Colonel  Olcott  is  quite 
Theosophy      justified  in  feeling  enthusiastic  over  the  spread  of  the 
Near  the  two    Theosophical    movement    when     he  can  point  to 
Poles*  branches  of  his  Society  established  at  Duuedin  and 

other  places  in  New  Zealand,  South  Island— the 
southernmost  land  on  the  globe  settled  by  Europeans— and  in  North- 
em  Sweden,  at  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia,  and  within  six 
Swedish  miles  of  the  arctic  circle,  at  the  towns  of  Lulea  and  Boden. 
From  46 <^  lat.  S.  to  65i^lat.  N.,  the  stretch  of  in  degrees  brings 
one  within  hail,  almost,  of  the  Polar  bears  and  walruses,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  Lapps  and  the  Esquimaux ;  from  thence  to  the  two 
Poles  is  less  an  obstacle  of  distance  than  of  ice,  and  not  even  the 
warm  current  of  Theosophy  can  make  those  dreary  waters  suitable 
evolutionary  centres  for  new  lodges  or  branches.  Our  latest  ad- 
vices from  Colonel  Olcott  were  from  Lulea,  under  date  of  May  24th, 
the  immediate  occasion  for  his  writing  having  been  the  extraordi- 
nary fact  that  at  a  public  meeting  on  the  day  in  question,  a  Swedish 
g^tleman,  a  Police  Magistrate  over  a  large  town,  read  and  com- 
mented on  the  Swedish  translation  of  the  *•  Bhagavad  Git^,"  made 
by  members  of  the  Theosophical  Society  at  Stockholm.  Think  of 
this,  Hindu  reader,  and  think,  also,  that  in  the  southernmost  part  of 
New  Zealand,  there  are  classes  for  the  study  of  the  Gita,  conducted 
by  local  members  of  the  Society.  The  Colonel  says  that  at  Lulea 
the  sun  is  now  setting  at  9-45  and  the  light  is  strong  enough  at 
midnight  to  read  a  book  by,  but  a  month  later  there  will  be  no  night 
because  there  will  be  no  setting  of  the  sun,  until  the  season  again 
changes.  The  object  of  his  voyage  towards  the  North  was  to  organ- 
ize a  new  Branch  of  the  Theosophical  Society  at  Boden. 

The  Hindu, 

#*• 

It  is  said  that  the  past  season  has  been  an  un* 
What  the       usually  fortunate  one  for  Egyptian  Archaeologists. 
'Egyptologists    In  addition  to  the  discovery  of  the  mummy  of  King 
find,  Meneplah,  the  Pharaoh  of  the   Exodus,   '•  another 

valuable  discovery,"  to  quote  Professor  Sayce,  **  has 
been  made  by  M.  I^grani  while  excavating  at  Karnak."  While 
setting  up  the  fallen  columns  of  the  temple  M.  Legrani  came  upon 
a  city  gate,  the  first  that  has  been  found  in  Egypt.  '  *'  The  gateway 
is  of  very  ejeat  height,  is  made  of  large  blocks  of  squared  limestone, 
and  is  double,  having  one  gate  within  another.  Two  chariots  could 
easily  have  passed  through  it  abreast.  It  was  erected  by  Amenhotep 
il*  of  the  eighteenth  dynasty.  '*  But  the  latest  find  dateis  only  a  few 
•days  back,  and  Egyptologists  are  greatly  exdit^d  over  its  importance. 
<Phe  exploration  fund  has  been  restoring  the  temple  of  Der  el 
Bahari  at  Thebes,  and  one  day,  while  Mr.  Carter^  Inspector  of 
Antiquities  in  Upper  Egypt,  was  riding  up  to  the  door  of  the  house 
occupied  by  the  excavators,  he  noticed  that  his  horse's  hoofs  sank 
in  a  hole  in  the  ground*  ''  Further  investigation  brought  to  light 
under  the  house  the  entrance  to  a  large  tomb  of  the  eleventh  dynas- 
ty, in  a  perfect  state  of  preservation." 

#•# 
'    ShoTDfn^  Though  the  following  choice  poem  haa  seen 

ihj»  WoAi       nittch  service,  it  seems  to  grow  brighter  every  time  it 
L/9>G  yyajf^      is  published : 

Show  me  the  way  that  leads  to  the  true  life, 
I  do  not  care  what  tempests  may  assail  me, 

I  shall  be  given  courage  for  the  strife, 
I  kuow  my  strength  will  not  desert  or  fail  mc; 
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I  know  that  I^shallJ  conquer  in  the  fray  ; 
Show  me  thejfway. 

Show  me  the  waj'  up  to  a  higher  plane, 
Where  body  shall  be  servant  to  the  soul ; 

I  do  not  care  what  tides  of  woe  or  pain 
Across  my  life  their  angry  waves  may  roll, 

If  I  but  reach  the  end  I  seek  some  day  ; 
Show  me  the^way. 

Show  me  the  way  and  let  me  bravely  climb 
Above  vain  grievings  for  unworthy  treasures  ; 

Above  all  sorrow  that  finds  balm  in  time — 
Above  small  triumphs,  or  belittling  pleasures. 

Up  to  the  heights  where  theselthings  seem  child's  play. 
Show  me  the  way. 

Show  me  the  way  to  that  calm,  perfect  peace, 
Which  springs  from  inward  consciousness  of  right  ; 

To  where  all  conflicts  with  the  flesh  shall  cease, 
And  self  shall  radiate  with  the  spirit's  light. 

Though  hard  the  journey  and  the  strife,  I  pray 
Show  me  the  way, 

^Ella  Wheeler  Wikox. 
•% 

Precocious  geniuses  appear  from  time  to  time  on 
A  Three  year    the  stage  of  life,but  the  latest  and  perhaps  the  most 
old  marvellous  case  of  all  is  that  recorded  in  UEtoile  Belge^ 

Pianist.       a  Brussels  journal,  as  written  by  a  Madrid  correspon- 
dent, under  date  of  7th  December  last.  The  statement 
runs  thus : 

"  Fepito  Rodriguez  Arriola  is  a  child  who  is,  at  this  moment,  exciting  a 
f  arore  in  Madrid.  All  the  newspapers  are  pnblisliing  his  portrait.  His  case 
is  so  phenomenal  that  nothing  like  it  has  been  produced  within  the  memory 
of  man.  The  great  Mozart,  as  is  well  known,  exhibited  a  most  precocious 
talent,  and,  at  six  years  of  age,  accomplished  prodigies  on  the  piano  and  the 
violin.  In  the  sape  way,  Monarberio,  the  eminent  Spanish  violinist,  was  only 
seven  when  he  manifested  his  extraordinary  musical  capabilities.  But  little 
Pepito  bears  away  the  palm  from'both  these,  for  he  is  no  more  than  three,  and 
at  the  age  of  two,  while  he  was  still  at  the  breast,  he  was  already  a  good 
pianist. 

"  This  sounds  like  an  Andalnsian  exaggerationi  but  it  is  only  the  pure 
truth.  At  the  Montano  Concept  Salon,  where  the  prodigy  is  being  exhibited, 
we  have  had  occasion,  in  company  with  artistp,  musicians,  and  distinguished 
journalists,  to  admire  the  truly  astonishing  talents  of  little  Pepito, 

''  The  child  in  question,  who  is  naturally  still  in  frocks,  was  held  before 
the  piano,  on  the  knees  of  his  mother,  and  proceeded  to  execute  with  remark- 
able fingering,  a  whole  series  of  more  or  less  difficult  pieces.  He  played, -first 
of  all,  the  Spanish  national  hymn,  then  the  dance  of  the  Gallicians,  a  conoert 
waltz  entitled  Moraima,  the  caprice  of  Espinosa,  a  fantasy  from  Lucia,  etc. 
etc.  It  is  necessary  to  see  and  hear  Pepito,  in  order  to  believe  in  the 
prodigy. 

"  According  to  the  account  given  by  his  mother,  the  child  revealed  him- 
self as  a  musical  prodigy. about  a  year  ago,  >irhen  he  was  'being  weaned.  As 
he  was  in  the  habit  of  showing  a  good  deal  of  temper  when  the  .b^easfwas 
denied  him,  his  mother,  in  order  to  divert  his  mind,  used  to  sit  down  with 
him  at  the  piano  where  his  Angers  would  tap  the  keys.  From  time  to  time 
she  would  play  some  piece  to  arouse  the  fractious  infant,  who  was  not  only 
silenced,  but  listened  with  great  altention^to  the  music  and  seemed  to  under- 
l^audit*  '  ^      .  .    -    . 
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••Now,  one  fine  day,  when  the  mother  was  occapied  in  the  kitchen  and 
had  left  Pepito  alone  at  the  piano,  she  was  altogether  astonished  to  hear 
some  one  exeoute  a  gavotte,  with  extraordinaiy  perfeotion.  Hastily  entering 
the  salon  where  the  piano  stood,  in  order  to  find  ont  who  was  playing  it,  she 
was  almost  overcome  with  surprise  at  disoovering  that  it  was  ner  child  who 
was  striking  the  keys  with  admirable  entrain, 

**  Since  then,  Pepito  has  done  nothing  but  perfect  himself.  At  the  end 
of  two  or  three  months,  without  having  received  a  single  lesson  from  any 
one,  he  knows  how  to  play  all  the  pieces  he  has  heard  his  mother  perform. 
He  has  only  to  hear  any  piece  executed,  no  matter  what  it  may  be,  in  order 
to  repeat  it  immediately  in  a  perfect  manner.  It  is  a  phenomenon  which 
borders  on  the  miraculous, 

''  Pepito  belongs  to  an  aristocratic  family  at  Ferrol,  in  Gallicia,  which 
will  take  care  to  have  the  extraordinary  faculties  of  this  infant  prodigy  cul* 
tivated  by  the  best  professors.'' 

Surelythis  is  a  remarkably  forcible  illustration  of  the  doctrine  of 
reincarnation.  Another  case  reaches  us  from  India,  of  a  boy  6 J  years 
old  who  gave  a  connected  lecture  occupying  45  minutes,  speaking 
with  **  astonishing  firmness  and  force  of  accent.'' 

•% 

One  of  the  most  striking  proofs  of  the  spread  of 
Western        Theosophy  in  the  West  is  the  fact  that  the  GitS,  the 
stndy  of        Upanisbads  and  other  Hindu  Sacred  books  are  being 
Bha^avad       studied  by  classes  in  the  Western   branches  of  our 
Gitd.  Society,  under  the  leading  of  individuals  who  have 

by  extra  diligence  made  themselves  fit  to  be  inter- 
preters of  the  texts  to  their  associates.  We  have  an  example  in 
point  in  a  circular  issued  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Duffell,  F.  T.  S.,  of  Wverpool, 
who  notifies  the  formation  of  a  class  "  for  the  stud}''  of  the  Bhagavad 
GitS."  He  remarks  that  "  the  attention  of  all  thoughtful  minds  is 
invited  to  the  consideration  of  this  method  of  investigation,  which 
fully  deals  with  the  origin,  meaning  and  destiny  of  man  ;  the 
Whence,  Wherefore  and  Whither— the  basis  of  all  Philosophy.  The 
Bhagavad  Git&  treats  of  these,  and  also  is  the  most  exhaustive  book 
on  devotion  to  be  found  in  the  East."  What  will  strike  Hindus  as 
strange  is  that  Mr.  Duffell,  whose  explanations  are  said  to  be 
very  interesting  and  clear,  is  no  Brahmin,  but  simply  a  retail 
merchant,  who  works  hard  to  gain  a  livelihood  and  devotes  his 
spare  moments  to  the  study  and  exposition  of  mighty  themes. 

•** 

In  reply  to  John  Ingall's  statement  that  "Woman 
Woman  and    is  man's  enemy,  rival  and  competitor,"    Ella  Wheeler 
Man.  Wilcox,  a  well-known  American  woman  of  letters,  con- 

tributes the  following  beautiful  lines  to  the  columns 
of  the  Cosmopolitan  :— 

You  do  but  jest,  sir,  and  you  jest  not  well. 
How  could  the  hand  be  enemy  of  the  arm. 
Or  seed  and  sod  be  rivals  P  How  could  light 
Feel  jealousy  of  heat,  plant  of  the  leaf. 
Or  competition  dwell  'twixt  lip  and  smile  ? 
Arc  wo  not  part  and  parcel  of  yourselves  ? 
Like  strands  in  one  great  braid  we  intertwine 
And  make  the  perfect  whole.    You  could  not  be 
Unless  we  gave  you  birth  :  we  are  the  soil 
From  which  you  sprang,  yet  sterile  was  that  soil 
Save  as  you  planted.    (Though  in  the  Book  we  read. 
One  woman  bore  a  child  with  no  man's  aidi 
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We  fi^d  no  record  of  a  man-child  born 

Withont  t.he  aid  of  woman !  Fatherhood 

Im  bub  »  small  achievement  at  the  best, 

While  motherhood  is  heaven  and  hell.) 

This  ever-growing  argument  of  sex 

Is  most  nnseemly  and  devoid  of  sense. 

Why  waste  more  time  in  controversy,  when 

There  is  not  time  enough  for  all  of  love> 

Our  rightful  occupation  in  this  life  P 

Why  prate  of  our  defeat — of  where  we  fail, 

When  jurtt  the  story  of  our  worth  would  need 

Eternity  for  telling  ;  and  our  bi'st 

Development  comes  ever  through  yottr  praise, 

As  through  our  praise  you  reach  your  highest  self  ? 

Oh  1  had  yon  not  been  miser  of  your  praise 

And  let  our  virtues  be  their  own  reward, 

The  old  established  order  of  the  world 

Would  never  have  been  changed.    Small  blame  is  ours 

For  thisunsexing  of  ourselves,  and  worse 

Effeminizing  of  the  male.    We  were 

Content,  sir,  till  you  starved  us,  heart  and  brain. 

All  we  have  done,  wise  or  otherwise. 

Traced  to  the  root,  was  done  for  love  of  you. 

Let  us  taboo  all  vain  comparisons, 

And  go  forth  as  G(»d  meant  us,  hand  in  hand. 

Companions,  mates  and  comrades  evermore  ; 

Two  parts  of  one  divinely  ordained  whole. 

•% 

"  Woulds't  shape  a  noble  life  ?  Then  cast 
Good       No  backward  glance  towards  the  past. 
OotmseL     And  though  somewhat  be  lost  and  gone, 
Yet  do  thou  act  as  one  new  born. 
What  each  day  needs  that  shalt  thou  ask  ; 
Each  day  will  set  its  proper  task, 
Give  other's  work  just  share  of  praise, 
Not  of  thine  own  the  merit  raise. 
Beware  no  fellowman  thou  hate. 
And  so  in  God's  hand  leave  thy  fate." 
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THERE  IS  NO  RELIGION  HIGHER  THAN  TRUTH, 

[Family  motto  of  tlis  Maharajahs  of  Benares,] 

OLD  DIARY  LEAVES."" 
Fourth  Series,  Chapter  X. 

THE  arrangement  of  oar  Japanese  Ibooks  and  pictures,  the  fitting  to- 
gether of  the  pieces  of  a  huge  brass  lantern  (a  replica  of  those  in 
the  great  Shin-shn  temple  at  Kioto,  which  had  been  made  specially  for 
car  Library  at  the  expense  of  the  Joint  Gomnrdttee  of  all  sects  at  a  cost 
of  9250),  and  the  reading  np  of  back  files  of  exchanges  to  get  in  tonch 
with  the  movement,  took  np  my  time  pretty  thoronghly  in  the  first 
days.  Then  there  were  no  end  of  visitors  always  dropping  in  and  visits 
to  make.  On  the  21st  (Jnly)  a  reception  at  Adyar  was  arranged  in  my 
honor  by  the  three  ''  Commissioners  "  in  whose  hands  I  had  placed 
the  managemant  of  Society  affairs,  as  a  precaution  against  any  compli- 
cations that  might  happen  during  my  absence  from  home.  It  was 
'^  largely  attended,  the  Library  looked  splendid,  and  everybody  seemed 
pleased"— so  says  the  Diary.  Certainly,  this  cordial  good  feeling  was 
very  pleasant  to  me.  A  great  curiosity  prevailing  in  the  Indian  com- 
munity to  hear  about  Japan,  I  gave  a  public  lecture  in  Pachaiappa's 
Hall  on  the  27th.  Two  hours  before  the  time  appointed  the  Hall  was 
crowded.  Theosophists  and  others  came  from  Kumbakonam,  Goimbatore 
and  other  distant  places  to  hear  me,  and  there  was  much  enthnsiasm 
shown  and  the  best  possible  feeling  for  the  Japanese.  The  Hindus 
seemed  very  proud  of  their  achievements  and  were  thrilled  when  I  told 
them  that,  invariably,  when  I  had  to  address  the  select  audiences  of 
political  and  military  personages  and  the  nobles,  they  asked  me  to  tell 
them  all  about  the  Hindus  and  explain  why  they  and  the  Sinhalese  had 
"  lost  their  countries."  Evidently,  they  determined  to  profit  by  the 
mistakes  of  other  nations,  and  not  do  anything  to  break  through  the  im- 
pregnability of  the  defensive  wall  of  their  patriotism.  I  told  the 
Hindus  that  I  had  forewarned  the  Japanese  that  their   overthrow,  like 

*  Three  yoInmeB,  in  seriea  of  thirty  chapters,  tracing  the  history  of  the 
Theosnphical  Society  from  its  beginninf^s  at  New  York^  have  appeared  in  the 
Theosophisi,  and  the  first  volume  is  available  in  book  form.  Pi-ice,  cloth,  Bs.  3-8-0, 
or  paper,  Kb.  2-8-0. 
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their  own »  would  date  from  the  period  when  the  religions  spirit  sbonld 
almost  die  out  of  their  national  character,  for  then,  being  given  over  to 
the  demoralisinfir  tendencies  of  purely  worldly  ambitions  and  the  plea- 
sures of  physical  life>  the  vital  sap  in  them  as  a  nation  would   dry  up, 
they  would  become  effeminate,  and  be  vanquished  and   trodden  under- 
foot by  some  more  virile  race.     I  told  the  Hindus  that  I  was  sorry  to 
see  some  evidences  in  Japan  of  national  decadence  from  this  very  cause* 
I  found    religious   obRervances  becoming  perfunctory,  the  priesthood 
largely  slothful  (like  those  of  Ceylon  and  India)  and   losing  their  influ- 
ence day  by  day.     I  recall  an    incident  which   occurred  at  a  lecture  of 
mine  at  one  of   the  big  towns    included  in  the   third  portion  of    my 
programme,  that  through  the  Southern  part  of  the   Empire.     I  called 
the  attention  of  a  monster  audience  to  the  fact  that    the  Buddhist 
priests  were  growing  less  and  less  respected   (there  were  some    400 
present   in   the  audience)   because  they   were  not  observing  the  Ten 
Precepts.     As  thepe  words  were  translated  to  them  there  was  a  loud 
roar  of  applause  and  the   priests   were  abashed.    I  stood  still   antil 
silence  was   sgain  restored,   and  then,  stepping  forward  one  step  and 
raising  my  hand,  I  cried  out :  "  How  dare  you  condemn  the    priests    in 
this  unthinking  way  P  Are  yon  any  better  behaved  than  they  P  Do  you 
observe  even  the  Fiv^e  Precepts  prescribed  for  the  householder  P  These 
men  in  robes  aire  your  own  kinsmen,  born  in  your  own  families,  of  the 
same  parents  and  amid  the  same  surroundings.    They  are  no  better 
nor  worse  %han  yourselves,  and  if  they  do  not  realise  the  ideal  sketched 
for  them  by  the  Buddha,  it  is  the  fault  of  the  Buddhist   conimnnitj, 
which  shuts  its  eyes   to  their  weaknesses,    but  still  keeps  up  the  form 
of  saluting  their  outride  dress ;  as  if  the  man  inside  miglit  be  what  be 
liked  and  it  ivas  nobody's   business.     If  you   want  your  priests  to  be 
good,  be  good  yourselves ;  if  you  want  them  to  keep  the  Precepts,  keep 
them  yourselves  ;  if  you  show  them  that  you  know  how  they  ought  to 
behave  and  will  not  support  them  unless  they  do   so  behave,  then,  be- 
lieve me,  you  will  see  the   Priesthood  of   Japan  swept  clean  at  onoe  by 
a '  wave  of  reform  and  their  ecclesiastical  rank  will  once  more  cairy 
with  it  the  right  to  be  honored.''     The  applause   that   thundered  out 
after  these  words  was  something  wonderful.     I  begged  the  Hindus  to 
take  to  themselves  this  admonition  if  they  wanted  to  cleanse  the  foul- 
ness out  of  their  most  sacred  shrines,  and  give  the  temples  of  their  gods 
a  pure  atmosphere  in  which  a  real  Devata  could  breathe  and  act  with- 
out the   sense  of  suffocation.     A  pure  village  community,  such  as  was 
everywhere  to  be  found  in  the  forefather's  times   throughout   Bharata 
Tarsha,  would  make  impossible  such  horrible  scandals  as  turned   up 
now  from  time  to  time  in  the  British  Police  Magistrates'  Courts  in  India ; 
no  Mahants   would   have  to    be  prosecuted    for    seduction,    coiniog, 
embezzlement  and  theft  of  temple  treasures,  no  sacred  fames  turned  into 
brothels,  no  real  jewels  stolen  and  replaced   with  mock  ones   in  glass, 
no  ruining  of  families  or  connivance  in  murders  of  marked  individuals, 
be  beard  of,    J  think  the  better  part  of  my  audience  approved  of  my 
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plain  talk,  but  to  mo  it  did  not  matter  pne  cowrie  whether  they  did  or 
uot:  there  was  a  truth  to  tell  and  I  told  it :  that  was  all. 

Other  events  of  no  great  importance  followed,  hut  on  the  8th 
August— just  four  weeks  from  the  date  of  my  I'eturn  from  Japan  and 
Ceylon— r  embarked  for  Marseilles  on  the  French  Steamer  "  Tibre,"  from 
which  we  transhipped  at  Colombo  into  the  "  Djemnah"  and  went  on 
oar  way.  At  Alexandria  the  two  sons  of  the  then  reigning  Khedive,  of 
whom  the  elder  is  now  his  father's  successor,  embarked  as  passengers, 
amid  the  thunders  of  cannon,  the  manning  of  the  yards  and  bedecking 
with  flags  of  the  war  ships  in  the  Harbour,  and  the  attendance  on 
board  of  the  several  Ministers  of  the  Egyptian  Oovemment.  At  Suez. 
H.  P.  B/s  and  my  old  friend  Capt.  Charles  Dumont,  Traffic  Manager 
of  the  Canal  Co.,  came  aboard  to  see  me.  There  were  the  usual  dancing, 
charades,  lotteries  for  charity,  and  singing  on  board  during  the 
voyage,  and  I  only  mention  them  because  among  the  singers  was  a 
Batavian  planter,  an  amateur  Vocalist  who  had  such  a  superb  voice 
that  I  urged  him  strongly  to  go  upon  the  stage.  He  could  reach  the 
ut  de  -poitrine,  or  high  C,  with  perfect  ease. 

We  got  to  Marseilles  on    Ist    September,  and  the  venerable,  and 
learned  Baron  Spedalieri  welcomed  me  again  to  France  and  took  me  to 
his  house  for  breakfast.     The  Exposition  Universelle  of  1889  was  then 
open,  and  I  was,  as  usual  at  such  shows,  simply  crushed  with  the  sense 
of  the  vastness  of  its  exhibits  and  the  impossibility  of  getting  even  a; 
fugitive  idea  of  the  details.     The  fact  is  that  one  should  visit  at  one  of 
these  World-shows  only  the  department  of  Art  or  Industry  in  which  he 
is  specially  interested,  leaving  all  else  to  pass  the  eye  as  a  flitting   pag*. 
eant.   But  my  friend,  Count  d'Adhcmar,  gave  me  a  treat  by  taking  me.  to 
see  the  revolting,  yet  marvellous,  displays  of  psychical  phenomena  by  the 
Aisonas,   of  Africa,   the  well-known   sect  of  Mussalman  mystics  and 
sorcerers  whose  feats  surpass  belief.     I  saw  them    stand  on  braziers  of 
live  coals  with  naked  feet,   pierce  their  cheeks,  &rms  and  tongues  with 
iron  stilettos,  or  long  needles — some  having  heavy  balls  of  iron  or  lead 
fastened  to  one  end —  lie  with  naked  stomachs  over  sharp  sword  blades 
while  a  second  man  jumped  on  their  backs,  thrust  daggers  through  the 
skiii  of  their  sides,  chew  up  and  swallow  broken  glasses  and  lamp-chim- 
nejrs.  Bite  s6orpions  in  two    and  eat  live   snakes.     The  piercing  of  the 
tongue  ti^nsversely  by  a  ball- weighted   skewer,   and   then  letting  the 
heavy  weight  pull  it  to  the  perpendicular  by  twisting  the  flexible  totigue, 
was  a  gruesome  sight.     It  was  not  a  show  to  take  hysterical  women  to 
see.    Before  the  performance  began,   the  party  of  Aisonaa  sat  cross- 
legged  in  a  8emi*circle  with   their   Chief,  or   Sheikh,  at  the   middle, 
and    all    beat    rhythmical    taps    on    very    large    tambourines,     say 
perhaps — as  I  recollect  them — 4  feet  in   diameter.     This  went  on  for 
awhile,  the  rate    of  vibration     never  varying^  until  at    last  one  of 
theim  cast  aside  his  tambourine,  sprang  up  with  a  shout,  knelt  before  the 
Sheikh  who  passed  his  hands  over  him^  and  then  stepped  on  the  live 
coals  or  ifvent  on  with  one  of  the  other  feats.    After  a  feat  the  performer 
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returned  to  the  Sheikh,^removed  the ^^  weapon  or  weapons  from  the 
wounds,  and  the  Sheikh|would  jaat  stroke  the  place  with  his  hand. 
Not  a  drop  of  blood  woald  flow  and  the  wound  wonld  close.  Now  this 
meant  Hypnotism,  clearly  and  unmistakahlj,  and  the  question  is  who 
was  hypnotised — the  ["performer  only,  or  both  he  and  the  on-lookers  ? 
For  I  not  only  saw  the  transpierciogs  of  the  flesh,  but  was  allowed  to 
handle  the  weapons,  and  feel  the  weight  of  the  metal  balls  on  thein« 
with  my  owufbands.  The  rhythmic  tapping  of  the  drum-like  tambourine 
was  a  hypnotic  agency*  One  sees  the  same  thing  at  Salvation  Army 
meetings,  when  conyerts  get  the  *^  change  of  heart  "  as  the  result  of  the 
hypnotising  cadence  of  beaten  drums,  and  booming  brasses,  and  the 
swing  of  the  moving  tunes.  But  this  conceded,  what  next  P  What  is 
this  hypnotic  action  which  makes  the  human  body  invulnerable  to 
fire  and  to  wounds  by  sharp  instruments,  prevents  the  natural  flow  of 
blood,  and  makes  the  open  woond  to  close  and  granulate  on  the  stroking 
passage  of  a  hypnotist's  magnetic  hands  over  the  surface  of  the  skin  ? 
We  have  not  yet  begun  to  get  at  the  mysterious  potentialities  of  this 
science  of  Anton  Mesmer,  widened  out  and  re*christened  by  Charoot,  of 
La  Salpetriere,  and  other  unpopularity- dodgers  ! 

H.  P.  B.  greeted  me  warmly  on  my  arrival  in  London,  4th  September, 
at  7  P.M.  and  kept  me  talking,  after  the  good  old  New  York  fashion, 
until  2  A.M.  I  found  Mrs.  Annie  Besant  living  in  the  house,  having 
just  come  over  from  the  Secularists  into  our  camp,  with  bag  arVid 
baggage*  This  was  when  her  subsequent  splendid  career  as  theosophioal 
leoturor,  author,  editor  and  teacher  began  :  only  ten  years  ago ;  does  it 
not  seem  strange  that  she  should  have  ever  been  anything  «lse  than  a 
Theosophist  P  Is  it  not  almost  incredible  that  she  should  have  once  been 
so  incredulous  about  our  ideas,  the  existence  of  the  Great  Teachers,  the 
possibility  of  infinitely  extending  human  knowledge  by  widening  the  area 
of  human  consciousness  P  Strange  that  she  should  have  been  a  Materialist, 
hard  as  nails  against  the  claims  of  spiritual  existence  and  the  promoters  of 
that  philosophy  P  One  thinks  she  must  have  been  but  masquerading  then 
in  boiTOwed  robes,  while  always  in  her  heart  a  spiritualist.  Certainly  that 
is  what  I  saw  in  her  at  our  first  meeting,  despite  her  air  of  a  woman  of 
the  toiling  class,  with  her  thick,  laced  boots,  her  skirts  somewhatshortened» 
to  keep  them  tidy  when  trudging  through  the  muddy  streets  of  the  East 
End»  her  red  neckerchief  of  the  true  Socialist  tinge,  and  her  close  out 
hair :.  in  short,  an  Annie  Militant.  Some  of  our  people,  of  the  upper  class 
in  Society,  were  prepossessed  against  her,  thinking  that  no  great  good 
could  come  from  her  importation  of  her  fads  and  cranks  into  our  respeot- 
able  body !  Sopie  even  protested  to  me  against  having  her  living  at 
headquarters,  as  it  might  keep  influential  women  away.  But  wluti  I 
found  in  her  is  written  in  my  Diary  of  5th  September,  the  evening  of  our 
first  meeting  :  *'  Mrs.  Besant  I  find  to  be  a  natural  Theosophist:  her 
adhesion  to  us  was^inevitable,  from  the  attractions  of  her  nature  to* 
wards  the  mystical.  She  is  the  most  important  gain  to  ns  mnoe 
Sinnett."    And    note  that  her  '  Autobiogi^aphy '  had  not  then  been 
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written,  to  uncover  the  shine  of  her  awakened  spirit  ^*  within  the  day 
lamp  of  the  hody/'  as  Maimonides  puts  it ;  she  had  not,  I  helieve, 
made  one  public  discourse  in  support  of  Theosophy  ;  nor  had  she  said 
one  word  of  the  sort  during  the  conversatioa  between  her  and  H.  P.  B«, 
and  myself.  But  when  conducting  her  to  the  door  I  looked  into  her 
kind,  grand  eyes,  and  all  this  sense  of  her  charaoter  passed  like  a  flash 
into  my  own  consciousness.  I  recollect  taking  her  then  by  the  hand  and 
saying,  just  at  parting :  **  I  think  you  will  find  yourself  happier  than 
yon  have  evei*  been  in  your  life  before,  for  I  see  you  are  a  mystic  and 
have  been  frozen  into  your  brain  by  your  environment.  You  come  now 
into  a  family  of  thinkers  who  will  know  you  as  yon  are  and  love  you 
dearly."  She  will  be  able  to  say  whether  these  were  not  my  prophetic 
words  at  that  first  meeting.  How  marvellously  she  has  altered  for  the 
better  during  these  past  ten  years,  only  those  can  realise  who  knew  her 
in  1889  :  she  is  not  the  same  woman,  she  feels  her  soul.  Blessings  on 
her! 

On  the  following  day  she  and  I  called  together  on  Mr.  Bradlaugh 
at  his  residence.  I  had  made  his  acquaintance  and  heard  him  lecture 
in  New  York  in  1873,  and  had  been  one  of  his  sponsors  for  Honorary 
Membership  of  the  Lotos  Club ;  so  our  personal  relations  had  a  pleasant 
basis.  I  found  him  aging  fast,  yet  full  of  that  virile  strength  which 
made  him  stand  like  an  oak  among  men.  In  the  course  of  the  con- 
versation I  remarked  how  deep  was  my  regret  that  our  gain  of  Mrs. 
JBesant  was  at  his  expense,  but  that  the  step  had  been  taken  of  her  own 
motion,  not  because  of  any  solicitation  on  our  part.  He  sadly  replied 
that  it  was  a  great  and  deep  loss  to  him,  bnt  that  Mrs.  Besant  was  a 
woman  who  would  always  act  according  to  the  promptings  of  her 
conscience,  and  he  had  nothing  to  say.  Even  if  he  should,  it  would  be 
useless.  . 

On  the  next  Sunday  evening  I  went  to  hear  Mrs.  Besant  on 
*'  Memory,"  at  the  Hall  of  Science — a  very  able  and  forcible  discourse, 
the  first  I  had  ever  heard  from  her.  So  favorable  a  chance  to  hear  so 
grand  an  orator  was  not  to  be  lost,  so  I  went  alone  or  with  others 
several  times  to  her  lectures,  and  escorted  her  to  the  Hall  of  Science 
on  that  memorable  evening  when  she  pathetically  bade  farewell  to  her 
Freethinker  colleagues,  sin^^e  they  had  decided  that  she  ought  not  to  be 
longer  allowed  to  work  with  them  because  she  had  taken  up  with  views 
so  diametrically  opposed  to  theirs.  Vivid  indeed  was  her  ovation  when 
she  protested  in  the  sacred  name  of  Freethought  against  the  disloyal 
attitude  of  Freethinkers  towards  an  old  and  tried  colleague,  who  had 
simply  exercised  the  prerogative  for  which  she  had  battled  during  so 
many  years.  She  showed  as  clearly  as  day  the  inconsistency  and  short- 
sightedness of  that  policy.  At  the  same  time  her  speech  broaght  back 
to  my  own  mind  the  fact  that  their  position  towards  Theosophy  was 
the  very  one  she  herself  had  formerly  taken  up  in  the  National  Beformer, 
the  organ  of  Mr.  Bradlaugh  and  herself.  A  Madras  Freethinker  had 
Wiri^teu  to  ask  of  the  Editors  whether  a  secularist  could  consistently  be 
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ako  a  Theosophisfc,  and  Mrs.  B^ant,  for  herself  and  oo*£dttor,  had 
aoawered  him  editorially  that  the  two  were  inoompatible.  We  co|n«3 
that  decision  with  comments  into  the  TheosophiH  :  the  comments  being 
somewhat  strong,  with  hints  that  the  Secnlarists  of  the  Mrs.  Besaat 
type  were  getting  to  be  as  dogmatic  as  the  Pope.  Neither  of  na  then 
fcHresaw  how  soon  she  would  have  to  drink  at  the  hand  of  her  own  party 
of  the  bitter. chalice  she  was  once  commending  to  onr  lips* 

Besides  the  desirable  acquaintances  made  at  that  time,  was  the 
undesirable  one  of  the  notorions  Diss  Debar,  "  the  Precipitation  Me- 
dinm  of  the  U.  S.  A,  :"  a  showy,  smooth-talking  person,  who  was 
either  a  very  remarkable  mediam  or  a  very  extraordinary  hnmbog*  The 
evidence  of  Mr.  Lather  R.  Marsh,  of  New  York,  a  great  lawywaiid 
formerly  law-partner  of  Daniel  Webster,  was  enthusiastic  in  favor  of 
her  medinmship,  and  it  was  rumored  that  they  were  privatdy  married. 
She  told  me  that  this  was  so,  and  that  Mr.  Marsh  was  shortly  ixmUg 
to  London  to  meet  her  :  moreover,  she  called  herself  Mrs.  Marsh.  She 
was  a  stout,  black  haired  woman,  with  an  ample  figure  and  a  sort  of 
fetching  way  like  that  nameless  gift  of  your  Parisian  woman.  She* 
was  dressed  in  black  and  wore  the  cross  of  a  foreign  order  (the  Legion,  I 
think)  on  her  bosom*;  a  bit  of  dramatic  finesse,  for  it  might  mean  so  much. 
My  entry  says  that  I  was  '*  not  convinced  "  of  her  good  faith.  She  had 
picked  up  some  American  lady  with  much  money,  but  not  much  brains, 
and  had  constituted  her  paymaster.  She  wanted  lodgings  for  both, 
so  I  referred  her  to  a  place  in  the  neighbourhood  and  they  went  there, 
but  within  the  next  few  days  there  was  no  end  of  a  row,  a  seizure  of 
luggage-  if  I  remember  ari|ht—bilh  unpaid,  and  the  flitting  of  the  deco- 
rated mistress  of  wonders.  Subsequently,  I  believe,  she  was  prosecuted 
for  swindling  and  imprisoned,  but  my  memory  has  not  charged  itself 
^yith  the  real  facts  of  the  case.  She  has  plunged  out  of  public  sight 
and  I  have  heard  nothing  about  her  for  years.  But  I  Vra^  infonned 
that  she  liad  told  wild  stories  of  her  intimacy  with  H.  P.  B.  and  some 
very  occblt  and  very  wonderful  work  that  they  were  doing  together :  ail 
slieer  falsehood.      " 

.pnthe  15:th.('Septefmber)  I  gave  my  first.public  lecture  in  Londqq, 
at  Southplace  Chapel^  Mr.  Moncure  D.  Conway's  place  of  wcmhip. 
The  building  was  packed.  Mrs.  Besant  took  the  chair*  Sty 
topic  was  "  The  Theosophical ,  Society  and  its  work."^  At  the 
close  I  was  fairly:  bombarded;  with  question^,  from  all  parts 
of.  ^  the  ball,  and  finally,  that  serio-comic  incident  .  occurred 
which  I  have  mentioned  elsewhere,  but  which  may  be  cepeated 
here  as  this  is  the  proper  connection.  A  voice  from  the  right-hand 
gallery  called  out  loudly:  "I  would  like  to  know  how  it  is  thatOol. 
Oloott  is  so  familiar  with  all  the  Eastern  religions,  when  I  ecamly 
know  one  perfectly  although  I  have  given  twenty  years  to  its  study  1 "  U 
was  a  foolish  thiiig  to  ask,  for  the  answer  was  so  obvious,  but  joat  asl  was 
about  to  say  something  of  a  conciliatory  nature,  aloud,  responsa  cane 
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from  *fce  opposite  galleryj  it  was  the  one  word  :  **  Bi?am8.'*  That  sent 
tibehonseinto  cdnvulaions  of  merriment  and  neither  Mrs.  Betont 
nor  I  eonld  refrain  from  smiling.  The  querist  was  a  great  authority 
on  Aesyriology*  The  London  papers  gave  long  notices  of  the  disoonrise, 
bnt  «  f^ort  quotation  from  the  Pall  Mall  Oazetie  vriM  suffice : 

**It  is  no  unusual  thing  to  see  an  array  of  thoughtful  faces  at  South- 
place  Chapel,  yet-  it  may  be  questicned  whether  the  walls -of  that  simple,  un- 
pretending building  have  hitherto  looked  do,wn  upon  an  assemblage  bespeak- 
ing more  respect,  by  reoson  of  its  high  mental  capacity  and  ability,  than  that 
which  occupied  the  chapel's  sitting  and  standing  room  last'  night.  The  oc« 
cation  was  Golouel  Olcott's  theosophical  lecture,  }A.ts,  Besanb  presiding. 
There  were  present  bronzed  Anglo-Indians,  Easterns  in  fez  and  goggles, 
raedicaU  theological  and  science  students  and  teachers,  representative  South- 
place  people,  agnostics,  freethinkers  and  spiritualists — how  many  different 
"  ists  "  were  really  in  evidence  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  set  down.  To  this 
Heterogeneous  gathering  Mrs.  Besant  introduced  the  lecturer.  Colonel 
dcott  is— as  already  mentioned  in  your  columns— a  man  of  striking  and 
commanding  personality*  His  hair  is  silvery,  his  flowing  beard  white  and 
8oft«  his  forehead  massive,  and  his  whole  asptsct  venerable.  He  neither 
makes  any  pretension  to  eloquence  nor  strives  after  eifect.  He  says  what 
he  has  to  say  in  the  plainest  possible  way.  His  manner  is  certainly  sincere 
and  his  method  convincing. 

The  TheosopJmt  (Supplement  Nov.  1889),  in  taking  over  the  P.  M, 
G.'s  report,  says: 

^^  There  are  in  London,  among  a  hos^  of  ways  of  making  a  livings 
offices  called  '  Newspaper  cutting  Agencies,'  which  supply  snbsoribevs 
with  cuttings  upon  any  desired  subject  fromM.he  tiewspapers  of-  G^reat 
Britain  and  the  Colonies.  From  such  an  agency  we  have  received  already 
nearly  one  hundred  excerpts  from  British  Journals  which  speak  about 
Col.  Olcott's  opening  lecture  and  Theosophy  in  general.  The  prevailing 
tone  is  one  of  chaff  or  bitterness,  though  there  are  instances  of  sober 
interest  in,  and  respect  for,  the  themes  we  preach.  What  is  conspicnonsly 
shown  is  the  existence  of  popular  interest  in  us  and  our  doings  and 
sayings.  Another  striking  proof  is,  that  at  one  and  the  same  time 
Madame  Blavatsky  was  writing  an  ai^ticle  on  Theosophy,  bespoken  by 
the  North, American  RevieWy  the  leading  review  of  the  United  States,  and 
Colonel  Olcott  one  on  the  *  Genesis  of  Theosophy  *,  for  the  (Conserva* 
tive)  National  Review,  of  London — the  latter  article  in  reply  tq  one  on 
the  same  subject  by  Mr.  Legge  in  the  same  periodical." 

The  lecture  brought  me  one  bit  of  bad  luck  in  prompting  Dr.  BowleM 
Daly,  an  Irish  joamalistic  writer  and  author,  to  seek  our  acquaintance^ 
He  manifested  so  much  interest  in  our  work  and  talked  so  smoothly  as 
to  win  my  confidence.  He  joined  the  Society,  and  after  a  while  carae  out 
to  Adyar.  He  had  told  me  that  he  owned  two  houses  iu  London,  which 
he  should  sell,  and  then  follow  me  out.  He  would  give  his  services 
qmt€rgratuitous]y.  Later,  it  turned  out  that  he  had  not  a  copper,  and 
oirt(h^t  plea  deraahded  a  salary  and  allowances  from  the  Sinhalese, 
aAong  whom  he  ultimately  went  to  work.    He  bad  a  certain  sort  of  ability 
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and  any  amonhfc  of  self -push,  but  proved  to  be  quite  igiKH^ani  of  East* 
em  litoratnre,  and  so  was  aaeless  to  me  as  an  sssistant  Editor^  the  capacity 
in  whioh  we  had  a^^^ed  tbat  he  was  to  be  engaged.  He  went,  asabove 
said,  to  Ceylon ;  enlarged  onr  Baddfaist  school  at  Oalle  into  a  weak 
College  ;  did  some  hard  work  ;  gave  te\n  to  a  fnrioas  temper;  drove  the 
boarding  scholars  out  of  the  school  bailding  with  a  belt  buckle,  on 
Wesak  Day,  becanse  their  recitation  of  the  gathas  and  silas^  annoyed  him 
upstairs ;  was  chosen  a  member  of  a  Provincial  Buddhist  Committee ; 
tried  to  wean  from  me  the  love  of  the  Sinhalese  ;  insulted  and  enraged 
some  of  the  leading  Buddhists  ;  denounced  wholesale  the  entire  Sangha  ; 
and  at  last  moved  off  to  Calcutta,  where  he  tried  to  prejudice  the  public 
against  Theosophy,  and  finally  became  mixed  up  in  several  disagreeable 
public  incidents.  At  last  accounts  he  was  in  the  Australian  Colonies. 
But  for  his  ungovernable  temper  and  his  free  indulgence  in  vulgar 
abuse,  he  might  have  done  good  service  to  a  movement  which  always 
needs  efficient  helpers.  I  should  not  have  ventured  to  invite  him  out 
to  India  but  for  his  declaration  that  his  services  would  be  as  free  and  un- 
remunerated  as  our  own ;  a  declaration  which  he  repeated  te  H«  P,  B. 
when  I  took  him  to  her  room,  after  the  agreement  had  been  arrived  at 
between  ns  (and  after  he  had  borrowed  £20  of  me  on  some  excuae 
about  having  to  make  his  preparations  for  leaving,  a  fact  which  caused 
H.  P.  B/s  eyebrows  to  rise  when  1  told  her  about  it).  The  loan  was 
repaid  at  Adyar, 

At  the  time  of  my  visit  I  had  the  chance  to  see  of  what  infinite 
tenderness  and  unselfish  compassion  Mrs,  Besant  was  capable.  An  old 
friend  of  hers,  a  fellow  refoimer  and  very  well  known  man,  was  utterly 
(trostrated  by  overwork  of  the  brain,  and  his  life  in  peril.  She  took  hioi 
into  her  house,  nursed  him  like  a  sister,  calmed  his  ravings,  and,  I 
believe,  saved  his  life*  It  made  it  all  the  more  sad  for  me  when  that 
same  man,  possibly — nay  probably,  it  must  have  been — in  another, 
access  of  nervous  debility,  turned  upon  his  gentle  nurse  and  said 
cruel  things  against  her  in  the  press.  I  wns  all  the  more  sorry 
because,  of  my  great  appreciation  of  his  noble  traite  of  character. 
I  did  a  good  deal  of  literary  work  for  H.  P.  B.  in  those  days.  She 
had  a  teble  placed  beside  her  own  desk,  and  we  fell  at  oiice  into  the  old 
fashion  of  the  New  York ''  lamasery,''  when  we  toiled  on  the  composition 
of  ^'  Isis  Unveiled/'  night  after  night  until  the  small  hours  of  the  morn- 
ing. I  wrote  letters  and  articles  for  her  magazine,  and  helped  her  on  her 
occult  teaching  papers  for  her  E.  S.  pupils*  She  resented  my  acceptance 
of  invitations  for  parlor-talks  on  Theosophy,  visits  to  important  persons 
whom  we  wanted  to  interest,  and  lecturing  tours — wanting  to  keep  me 
tied  to  her  desk-side.  But  thi.s  could  not  be,  for  the  general  interests 
of  the  movement  had  to  be  considered  first  of  all,  and  though  she  called 
me  a  '  mule'  and  all  sorts  of  pet  names  of  the  kind,  I  did  what  was  te 
be  done.  Yet  it  was  a  real  sacrifice  to  have  to  deny  myself  the  plqpisnre 
of  the  close  companionship,  for,  as  in  New  York,  when  we  two  were 
working  together  alone,  the  duor  between  ^s  and  the  Teachers  seemed 
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ever  open  ;  aplitting  ideas  came  pooritig  into  my  mind  and  the  spiritual 
interooarse  was  very  real.  Her  babit  of  counting  on  ue  as  an  ever  wiUing 
and  loyal  helper  had  become  so  fixed,  and  our  tie  was  so  much  closer  and 
8o  different  from  that  between  her  and  oar  juniors  that  she  appeared  to 
delight  in  the  renewal  of  the  latter.  In  those  pleasant  hours  she 
used  to  tell  me  all  she  thought  of  those  around  her,  and  consult  me  as 
to  how  to  treat  them  and  the  best  way  to  push  on  the  movement.  When 
certain  persons  would  come  in  and  pet  and  flatter  her  she,  when  they 
were  gone,  should  the  occasion  demand  it,  would  paint  to  me  their  real 
characters.  Meanwhile,  the  object  of  my  £aropean  visit  was  silently 
yet  surely  being  accomplished,  H.  P.  6.*s  angry  feelings  were  subsiding, 
and  all  danger  of  a  disruption  was  swiftly  passing  away.  Things 
which  had  seemed  to  her  as  mountains  became  mole-hills  when  we  came 
to  look  at  them  calmly.  Thus  had  it  always  been.  The  new  Rule  about 
doing  away  with  Entrance  Fees  and  Annual  Dues,  adopted  at  the  last 
Ad  jar  Convention,  and  which  had  so  exasperated  the  British  and  Ameri- 
can Sections  and  dissatisfied  even  the  Indian,  was  temporarily  got  over 
after  much  delay,  by  my  issuing  the  following  Executive  Notfoe  : 

"  Pending  the  final  decision  of  the  General  Council  regarding  fees  and 
«dues,  I  hereby  direct  that  the  following  rule  shall  be  observed.  Each  Section 
is  at  liberty  to  alter  within  its  own  jurisdiction  the  amount  of  entrance  fees 
and  annnal  dues,  (hitherto  fixed  at  &c.,  &c,) ;  and  each  Section,  as  an  autono- 
mous  part  of  the  Theosophical  Society,  shall  collect  said  fees  and  does,  as 
determined  by  them,  in  the  name  and  by  the  authority  of  the  Theosophical 
Society,  and  apply  the  same  to  the  Society's  work  as  the  sectional  governing 
body  shall  from  time  to  time  determine  .  .  .  The  Indian  Section  . «  .  .  having 
unanimously  recommended  that  the  entrance  fee  and  annual  dues  shall  be 
restored  to  Rs.  10  and  Be.  1  respectively,  the  recommendation  is  hereby 
approved.  ...;'* 

The  fact  is  that  the  new  resolutions  passed  by  the  Convention  of 
1888  were  universally  reprobated,  and  thus  fell  to  the  ground  one  more 
experiment  which  I  allowed  to  be  tried,  to  stop  the  clamors  of  some  who 
thought  that  in  an  ideal  Society  like  ours  things  should  not  be  man- 
aged on  the  prudent  business  plan,  but  that  we  should  trust  to  the 
sporadic  generosity  of  our  members  and  the  general  public.  The  deficit 
in  the  year's  account  was  made  up  by  taking  from  the  Theoiophut  cash- 
box  Rs.  1,308-2-11.  Verb.  sap. 

There  was  still  another  matter  to  be  settled,  mg.,  to  please  the  two 
Western  Sections  and  calm  H.P.B.  by  giving  her  some  delegation  of  my 
powers,  that  would  really  facilitate  the  settlement  of  passing  questions 
without  the  delay  involved  in  a  reference  to  Adyar.  She,  it  will  be  re- 
collected, wanted  to  act  as  ray  repveaentative  with  full  discrettonary 
potcers^  but  as  1  had  no  great  opinion  of  her  discretion  in  matters  of  a 
practical  kind,  I  concluded  to  make  a  compromise,  to  be  tried  as  an  ex- 
periment.    So  it  was  done  in  this  way  : 

"  London,  2bth  December,  1889. 

*'  In  compliance  with  the  unanimous  request  of  the  Council  of  the  British 
Section^  and  to  obviate  the  inconvenience  and  delay  of  reference  to  head« 
2 
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quartei?  of  current  local  questioDs  requiring  my  official  adjudication,  I 
hereby  appoint  H.  P.  Blavatsky  as  Chairman,  and  Annie  Besant,  William 
Kingsland  and  Herbert  Barrows  as  Members,  of  an  Appellate  Board,  to  bo 
known  as  '  The  President's  Commissioners'  for  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
and,  furthermore,  I  hereby  delegate  to  the  aforesaid  Commissioners  for  the 
United  Kingdom,  the  appellate  jurisdiction  and  executive  powers  conferred 
upon  me  under  the  Constitution  and  Bules  of  the  Society,  and  declare  them 
to  be  my  personal  representatives  and  official  proxies  for  the  territory  named 
until  the  present  order  be  superseded. 

"  Prot7i(26(2,  luM4;ever,  that  all  executive  orders  and  decisions  made  on  my 
behalf  by  the  said  Commissioners  sluill  he  unanimously  agreed  to  and  signed  by 
thefowr  Commissioners  above  designated** 

This  looked  to  her  a  larger  Xmas  present  than  it  really  was,  for  the 
-words  italicised  in  the  concluding  sentence  made  the  condition  that  the 
four  Commissioners,  and  not  H.  P.  B.  alone,  should  make  me  responsi- 
ble for  their  official  decisions.  I  selected  the  other  three  from  my 
respect  for  their  practical  good  sense  and  steadfastness  of  will,  believing 
that  they  would  suffer  nothing  very  revolutionary  to  be  done  to  upset 
the  steady  working  of  the  Society.  Some  of  our  worthy  colleagues  had — 
as  H.  P.  B.  so  considerately  informed  me  from  time  to  time  in  her , 
letters — made  themselves  merry  over  my  fustian  ''Executive  Orders," 
but  if  either  one  of  them  had  tried  to  keep  in  sound  and  working  order 
such  an  incongruous  and  unmanageable  body  of  eccentrics  as  the 
Theosophical  Society,  so  that  it  might  ultimately  settle  down  upon  a 
strong  foundation  of  wise  autonomy,  being  independent  within  oonstita- 
tional  limits  and  yet  coherent  as  a  whole  Federation,  they  perhaps  would 
have  felt  more  like  crying  than  laughing.  Even  now,  one  very  well 
known  Secessionist,  whose  habitual  impulse  is  to  be  against  every 
semblance  of  orderly  administration  and  follow  only  his  personal 
caprice,  is  calling  the  skies  to  witness  how  the  Society  has  degenerated 
into  rival  camps  of  slaves  following  difEerent  popes,  and  bidding  them 
join  his  guerilla  company.  Heaven  knows  where  can  be  found  another 
society  so  conservatively  conducted  as  ours,  yet  with  so  little  restraint 
upon  individual  rights.  But  there  are  some  whose  military  conoeptions 
cannot  rise  above  the  level  of  bush- whacking.  At  any  rate,  the  results 
have  fully  justified  my  policy  ;  and  if  the  Society  is  ready  to  enter  the 
XXth  Century  as  a  powerful  social  force,  it  is  because  I  listened  to  all 
good  advice,  let  my  cranky  associates  play  with  their  fads  until  they 
themselves  threw  them  aside  as  unworkable,  and  when  a  stress  came 
showed  the  "  mulish  "  quality  which  H.  P.  B.  so  vigorously  denounced. 
The  complete  restoration  of  pleasant  relations  between  us  was  proved 
by  her  issuing  the  notice  that  she  had  appointed  me  her  sole  agent  in 
Esoteric  Section  affairs  for  Asiatic  countries,  with  very  large  dis- 
cretionary powers,  which  has  been  above  quoted.  So,  the  cyclone  having 
blown  itself  out,  we  went  on  with  our  joint  literary  work  in  her  writiog- 
room  at  Lansdowne  Boad,  Needless  to  say,  our  Indian  friends  breath- 
ed freer  when  they  heard  the  news* 
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Before  leaving  England  for  home!  received  ibrough  the  Bev. 
S.  Asahi,  Chief  Priest  of  Tentoka  Temple,  Tokio,  an  ecclesiastic  of 
great  inflnence,  the  following  highly  gratifying  Imperial  communication  : 

"  ToKio,  18/A  October  1889. 
To  Babon  Torvkv  Takasaki. 

His  Imperial  Majesty  has  accepted  the  present  o£  a  stone  image  and  five 
other  articles  which  were  offered  him  by  Colonel  H.  S.  Olcott  with  an  ex- 
planatory Memorandam  accompanying  each  article.  I  beg  Tour  Excellency 
to  inform  that  gentleman  of  His  Majesty's  acceptance. 

Vice-Minister  op  the  Imperial  Household." 
The  presents  accepted  by  His  Majesty  were,  the  original  model  of 
tbeBaddhist  Flag,  a  carved  stone  image  from  Bnddha  Gya,  leaves 
from  the  sacred  Bo-trees  of  Annradhapnra  and  Baddha  Oya,  and  photo- 
graphs of  several  noted  shrines.  With  this  hint  of  imperial  good-wisbes, 
no  wonder  the  nation  tamed  en  masse  towards  the  messenger  of 
Southern  Buddhism  and  took  to  heart  the  message  T  It  should  be 
added  that  an  explanation  of  the  instant  popularity  of  the  Buddhist 
Flag  may  be  found  in  the  fact  that  when  first  shown  to  the  Japanese 
priests,  they  consulted  their  own  sacred  writings  and  found  that  the 
colors  of  the  vertical  stripes  were  identically  as  therein  described  as  to 
be  seen  in  the  aura  of  the  Buddha.  Some  readers  may  also  recoUeci 
that  the  Tibetan  Envoy  to  the  Oovemment  of  India  told  me  at  Darjiling 
that  they  were  those  of  the  flag  of  the  Dalai  Lama.  Our  Colombo 
Buddhist  colleagues  were  therefore  wiser  than  they  knew  when  they 
suggested  the  idea  of  the  Buddhu  rasa  for  the  proposed  Buddhist  Flag  of 
all  nations. 

H,  S.  Olcott. 


ALCHEMY  AND  THE  ALCHEMISTS. 
[Oontintted  from  p.  602.] 

FROM  the  foregoing  attempt  to  describe  the  Hermetic  theory,  it  ap. 
pears  that  the  metals  would  be  considered  in  the  light  of  certain 
forms  of  the  primary  emanations  and  their  combinations  and,  as  such, 
must  b0  products  of  time,  nature  evolving  them  in  common  with  every 
other  solid  body.  But  sometimes  the  process  might  be  a  rapid  one, 
resulting  in  gold  ;  at  others  more  slow,  or  accidentally  stopped  ;  in  which 
cases  the  less  perfect  metals  resulted,  and  might  be  looked  upon  as 
becoming  gold,  the  development  of  which  had  been  delayed  or  arrested. 
Such  being  the  circumstances,  if  we  opened  a  mine,  the  progress  of  the 
metals  therein  towards  perfection  would  be  stopped  when  removed 
therefrom,  and  might  remain  at  the  point  of  development  they  had 
reached  when  their  normal  progress  wa9  so  arrested. 

Then   the  alchemical    operator,  in    common   with    our    modern 
chemists,  would  endeavour  to  imitate  the  processes  by  which  nature 
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worked  ;  *  and  by  the.  use  o£  energetic  means,  eodeavonr  to  do,  in  a 
few  days  or  honrs,  that  which  nnaided  nature  mit^ht  take  many  a^es 
to  perform  ;  t  and  sach  an  act,  seeing  that  it  sought  by  means  of 
the  human  will  to  accomplish  a  feat  of  which  the  Supreme  Conscious- 
nesB  of  the  Universe  was  the  legitimate  master,  seeking  so  great  per- 
fection in  art,  and  involviug  so  thorough  a  magistery  over  nature's 
inner  processes,  might  well  be  looked  upon  as  the  Great  Secret,  the 
true  Magnum  Opus  of  chemistry  ;  and  he  who  might  be  able  to  perform 
it  would  well  deserve,  in  the  eyes  of  the  lesser  initiates,  the  title  of  an 
Adept. 

But— -to  follow  out  the  evident  coarse  of  reasoning  from  the  hypo- 
theses adopted — since  gold  was  looked  on  as  being  the  perfection  of  all 
material  things,  might  not  some  form  of  it  be  utilised  for  the  removal 
of  imperfections,  or  at  least  their  diminution,  on  other  and  less  per- 
fect bodies  P  :^  In  short,  since  sickness  may  be  considered  as  a 
temporary  imperfection  of  the  animal  organism,  caused,  as  the  alchemist 
might  reasonably  suppose,  by  the  absence  of  some  of  the  principles 
necessary  to  perfect  action,  or  the  presence  of  others  in  excess,  § 
might  not  some  means  be  devised  for  applying  gold  to  the  restoration  of 
health,  nay,  even  to  the  prevention  of  decadence,  and  thus  to  the 
prolongation  of  life  P  Such  might  at  any  rate  seem  to  the  alchemist  to 
be  a  just  conclusion  from  his  theories,  and  he  straightway  endeavoured 
to  put  it  in  practice,  and  from  this  arose  the  idea  of  the  Golden  Elixir, 
the  last  ideal  of  the  celebrated  Universal  Panacea  ||  But  as  a 
broad  outline  (however  crude  or  insufficient  it  may  appear)  has  thus 
been  given  of  the  Hermetic  transmutatory  art,  we  need  not  here 
pursue  it  into  too  much  detail.  Withal,  its  professors  held  that  the 
primary  agent  was  in  most  cases  a  red  stone  or  powder,  which  they 
denominated  the  Lapis  Philosophorum  or  the  Powder  of  Projection, 
according  to  its  form.**  Its  qualities  were  differently  described  by 
various  writers ;  but  Denis  Zachaire,  an  alchemist  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  tells  us  that  it  had  three  great  properties  : 

1.  To  transmute  metals  into  gold  or  silver. 

2.  To  produce  precious  stones. 

3.  To  preserve  health. 

In  speaking  of  the  matter  of  the  slone,  it  was  regarded  sometimes  as 
one,  referring  to  its  place  in  relation  to  less  perfect  bodies,  and  to  its  in- 
variable composition ;  sometimes  as  triple,   concerning   the  principles  of 

*  Roger  BaooD,  quoted  in  Draper's  "  iDtelleotual  Development  of  Euiope," 
Vol.  II,  p.  154  ;  and  cf .  "  Isis",  Vol.  I,  p.  512. 

t  H.  P.  B,,  in  ♦•  Siftings  "  cited,  p.  6  ;  also  Draper,  op.  cit.,  Vol.  I,  pp.  406, 
407* 

t  Draper,  op.  cit.,  Vol.  I,  p.  407. 

§  lb.,  p.  394. 

II  See  Hartmann'a  *<  Paraoelaas,"  p.  210;  Uargrave  Jennings,  '*The  Bon- 
crucians,  their  Rites  and  Mysteries,  *'  second  Ed.,  pp*  38,34]  "  Secrot  Doctrine," 
Vol  I,  p.  686,  n.e. 

••  See  "Ibis,"  Vol.  I,  p4  208. 
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which  ifc  was  composed  audi  again,  it  was  sometimes  said  to  be  quadruple^ 
because  it  was  the  synthesis  of  the  Four  Elements.     The  philosophers 
said»  enigmatically,  that  the  matter  of  the  stone  has  three  angles  in  its 
sabstance  (which  are   the  three  principles)    and  six  in  its  root  (the  uni- 
versal matter).     Its  number  is  therefore,  cabalistically,  the  Pythagorean 
decade  ;  since  by  translating  these  so-called  angles  into  figures  we  get 
1   +   2   +   3  +   4  =  10;  whichtlatter  number  was  that  used   by  the 
Greek  Pythagoreans*  and  the  medieval  Gabalists,  to  express  perfection. 
Thus  much  having  been  said  as  to  the  lower  side  of   Alchemy,  and 
its  main  lines  sketched  out,  now  let  us  endeavour  to  discover  something 
as  to  its  higher  aspect,  however  briefly.    And  the  first  thing  that  strikes 
US  is  the  idea  that  all  things  originate  in  spirit,  and  that  from  it  there 
emanates  the  mystic  septenary  of  the  seven  principles  ;  for  in  this  sense, 
by  the  earth  of.  the  alchemists  we  are  to  understand  the  physical  body, 
by  their  yir^,  vitality   or,  as  the  Hindus  call  it,    Prana ;  and  so  through 
all  the  other  emanations  and  elements  we  may   trace  the  remaining 
principles,  of  which  the  three  higher,   or  the  Triad,   are  symbolised  by 
the  salt,  sulphur,  and  mercury ;  whilst,  as  already  remarked,  the  lower 
quaternary  are  the  Four  Elements.    And  in  fact  the  whole  process  con- 
templated in  Alchemy  is,  in  this   sense,  nothing  other  than  the  symbo- 
lised typical  regeneration  so  much   spoken  of  by  Theosophists  ;  and  the 
alchemic  theory,   divested  of  its  physical  mask,   is  a  purely  theosophic 
system  such  as  we  have  now  in  the   works  which    deal  with  those  prin- 
ciples— of  which  a  modern  instance  from  the  pro-ohristian  standpoint  is 
Mrs.     Kingsford's    *'   Perfect  Way/*     In  this  light,  the  processes  of 
Alchemy  upon  its  lower  plane  are  a  beautifal  working-out  or  exemplifi- 
cation in  the  physical  world,  of  those  eternal  verities  which  govern  the 
subjective  side  of  humanity;  and  when  we  become  capable  of  seeing  into 
its  mysteries  more  clearly  than   most  of  us  at  present  do,  the  genuine 
alchemical  books  will  cease  to  look  ridiculous  and,  perhaps,  reversing 
the  order  of  the  proverb,  we  shall  have  taken  that  step  which  may  show 
them  to  be  sublime. 

By  all  this  it  is  not  meant  that  the  philosopher's  stone  is  a  chimera 
and  transmutation  a  dream,  and  the  whole  simply  a  moral  and  theo- 
sophic allegory ;  for  in  regard  to  its  two  planes  we  must  ever  bear  in 
mind  the  alchemic  maxim  that,  "  as  above,  so  below"  ;  f  or  in  other 
words,  as  the  spiritual  transmutation  is  real,  so  also  is  the  physical. 
If  that  is  so,  we  can  understand  why  there  are  so  many  historical  in- 
stances which  go  to  prove  the  latter ;  and  we  will  therefore  proceed  to 
review  a  few  of  the  more  noted  ones.  In  these  we  may  deal  only  with 
such  as,  although  they  may  have  received  the  usual  comprehensive 
scientific  denial  in  modern  times  upon  purely  theoretical  grounds,  have 
in  point  of  fact  never  been  satisfactorily  impeached ;  and  are  therefore  as 

*  Vide  Article  cited  from  "Trans,  of  Scottish  Lodge,"  p.  10 ;  and  Draper,  op.  cit. 
Vol.  I,  p.  114,  second  Ed. 

t  From  the  celebrated  *'  Smaragdine  Tablet  of  HermeB,*'  quoted  in  the  "  Cy- 
clopeedia  Brittanica,"  art.  Alchemy^  eighth  Ed,,  p*  462.  See  Thompeon,  opt  cit.,  Vol. 
I,  pp.  10-12,  second  Ed, 
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good  in  that  reispect  as  any  other  evidence  from  historical  sonrces*  At 
the  same  time  it  is  to  be  noted  that  we  can  only  qnotCj  in  this  way»  snch 
instances  as  were  performed  by  alchemists  who,  contrary  to  all  the  rules 
of  Occnltism,  made  their  powers  in  some  degree  generally  known  ;  and 
under  these  circamstances  they  are  necessarily  not  very  nnmerons. 

In  the  year  1312  of  the  Christian  Era,  Raymond  LnlH,  a  noted 
alchemist  of  those  days,  is  said  to  have  made,  in  the  Tower  of  London,  six 
millions  in  the  gold  coins  known  as  "  Rose  Nobles  ";  each  worth  some  three 
pounds  sterling  of  our  present  money.  They  prove,  when  submitted  to 
the  test  of  the  fire  assay,  to  be  of  a  purer  gold  than  any  other  coin  of 
those  times.  Robert  Oonstantinus,  in  his  **  Nomenclator  Scriptoram 
Medicbrum,"  published  in  1515,  says,  that  after  a  great  deal  of  re<- 
search,  he  found  that  Raymond  Lulli  resided  for  some  time  in  London, 
and  that  he  actually  made  gold,  by  means  of  the  philosopher's  stone, 
in  the  Tower  ;  that  he  had  seen  the  golden  pieces  of  his  coinage,  which 
were  still  known  in  England  as  the  nobles  of  Raymond,  or  rose-nobles. 
Lulli  himself  appears  to  have  asserted  that  he  made  gold ;  for,  in  his 
well-known  '^  Testamentum,"  he  states  that  he  converted  great  quan- 
tities of  lead,  pewter,  and  quicksilver  into  that  noble  and  more  valuable 
metal.* 

Arnold,  of  Villa  Nova,  who  lived  for  some  time  in  Paris,  and  was 
bom  in  1245,  and  disappeared  about  1310,  is  said  to  have  travelled  for 
twenty  years  in  foreign  countries,  but  notably  in  Italy  and  Germany  ; 
and  in  this  time  he  appears  to  have  learned  the  art  of  gold-making  ; 
for  his  contemporary,  the  celebrated  Jarisconsult,  John  Andre,  says  of 
him  that  he  made  gold,  which  he  submitted  to  all  proofs.t  As 
indicating  his  extraordinary  knowledge,  it  is  significantly  remarked  by 
his  compatriots  and  biographers,  that  he  was  thought  to  be  the  most 
able  physician  the  world  of  that  time  had  ever  seen,  and  he  wrote  a 
treatise  on  the  Practice  of  Medicine  which  it  is  said  he  intended  to 
present  to  the  Pope ;  but  after  Arnold's  death  it  could  not  be  found. 
Perhaps  it  may  have  contained  too  much ;  and  thus,  like  many  another 
such  book,  have  been  kept  back  at  the  last  moment. 

Nicholas  Flamel,  at  Paris,  on  the  17th  of  January  in  the  year 
1382,  and  also  on  the  25th  of  April,  is  said  to  have  turned  a  quantity  of 
lead  and  quicksilver  into  gold,  j:  From  having  been  a  poor  writer 
or  public  scribe,  he  suddenly  became  enormously  rich;  and  had 
in  consequence  to  take  flight  in  order  to  escape  the  imprisonment  with 
which  he  found  himself  threatened,  at  the  instance  of  those  who  wanted 
to  discover  his  methods  by  force.  He  appears  to  have  organised  a 
mock  funeral,  and  by  this  means  was  enabled  to  escape,  it  is  said,  to  the 
East,  but  no  one  seems  really  to  know  what  ultimately  became  of  him. 

*  Maoky,  op.  dt.,  p.  109. 

t  '*  Trans,  of  Scottiah  Lodge,"  cited,  p.  6 ;  also  Macky,  op.  cit.,  p.  108 ;  and  En- 
fields  *'  Hist,  of  Philosophy,*'  Book  viii,  Ch.  I,  quoted  in  Godwin's  *' Lives  of  the 
Necromancers,"  p.  170. 

t  "Tr.  So.  Lodge,"  p.  7. 
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Ih  1602,  Alexander  Seton  is  reported  to  have  made  a  snccessf  qI 
projection  at  Enkhuysen  in  Holland.  A  goldsmith  who  was  present, 
and  suspected  fraud,  surreptitionsly  put  a  piece  of  zinc  into  the  crncihle ; 
beoanse  he  knew  that  woald  spoil  the  gold,  unless  an  actual  transmuta- 
tion took  place.  But  no  such  failure  followed,  as  the  gold  which 
resulted  was  of  a  singular  purity.  At  ahont  the  same  time,  Michael 
Sendiyogius  presented  himself  before  the  Bmperor  Rudolf  the  Second, 
and  by  means  of  a  Powder  of  Plrojection  which  he  had  from  Seton,  the 
£mp«x>r  himself  performed  a  transmutation  before  the  lords  of  his 
court.  This  was  commemorated  in  coins  struck  from  the  gold  so  made, 
and  also  a  marble  tablet  was  affixed  to  the  wall  of  the  room,  with  a 
suitable  inscription.  M»  Desnoyers,  secretary  to  the  Princess  Mary  of 
Gonzaga,  then  Queen  of .  Poland,  writing  from  Warsaw  in  1651,  says 
that  he  saw  this  tablet,  which  existed  at  that  time,  and  was  often 
▼isited  by  the  curious.* 

Bichthausen,  in  1648,  made  a  projection  before  the  Emperor  Ferdi- 
nand the  Second,  with  the  aid  of  a  powder  ''  bequeathed  "  to  him  by  one 
Baron  Busardier.  One  grain  of  the  powder  converted  three  pounds  of 
mercury  into  gold.  The  Emperor  thereupon  caused  a  medal  to  be  struck, 
commemorating  the  event,  and  he  ennobled  Bichthausen.  Further,  in 
1658  the  Elector  of  Mayence  himself  personally  made  a  projection  wi^h 
the  same  powder,  taking  elaborate  precautions  against  any  sort  of  decep- 
tion. This  experiment  having  succeeded,  the  master  of  the  mint 
certified  that  the  gold  so  made  was  over  24  carats  fine  ;  and  that  he  had 
never  seen  any  such  fine  gold.f 

In  February  1667,  Helvetius,  physician  to  the  Prince  of  Orange,  put 
six  drams  of  lead  into  a  crucible  in  presence  of  two  witnesses,  and  then 
threw  into  it  a  small  portion  of  the  Philosopher's  Stone  enclosed  in  wax. 
This  latter  had  been  given  to  him  by  a  stranger,  on  December  the  27th 
previous.  The  crucible  was  duly  placed  in  a  f amace,  and  left  for  a 
quarter  of  an  hoar  in  the  fire,  at  the  end  of  which  time  he  found  the 
whole  of  the  lead  converted  into  gold.  Porelius,  the  mintmaster,  tested 
it  both  by  the  fire  assay  and  by  means  of  acid,  bat  it  stood  the  tests 
satisfactorily,  actually  gaining  weight  in  so  doing,  as  it  had  converted 
part  of  the  silver  and  antimony  used  in  the  test  into  pure  gold.^ 

The  learned  chemist,  Van  ^Helmont,  also  testifies  that  he  several 
times  made  projections  successfully  with  the  help  of  a  powder  which 
had  been  given  to  him  ;  but  he  did  not  profess  to  be  able  to  make  the 
powder. 

And,  perhaps  the  roost  noted  instance  of  all  in  more  recent  times, 
was  in  the  year  1782,  at  Guildford  in  England,  when,  upon  eight  difiEer- 
ent  occasions  extending  from  May  the  6th  to  May  the  28th,  in  the  presence 

■*  Maokj,  op.  oit.,  p.  165;   and  see  Dr.  Hartmann's  "  In  the  PronaoB." 
t  "  Tp.  8c.  Lodge,"  p.  9. 

t  Thompson,  op.  cit.,  quoting  Mangetos's  '*  Bipliotheca  Ch^mica ;"  aleo  "  Isii," 
Vol.  I,  p.  18. 
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of  witnesses  var3riDg  if  em  four  in  the  first  instance  np  to  fifteen  in  the 
last  but  oce,  Dr.  J.  Price,  m.d.,  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  transmuted 
inferior  metals  into  gold  and  silver  which  stood  every  test  both  by  the 
assay ers  of  London' and  Oxford.  Every  precaution  was  taken  against 
deception,  as  those  present  bronght  the  metals  and  other  requisites  with 
them.  There  seems  to  have  been  no  doubt  whatever  in  the  minds  of 
those  present,  that  Dr.  Price  did  actually  saoceed  to  the  fullest  extent 
in  converting  mercury  into  gold  and  silver.  Among  those  who  wit- 
nessed the  experiments  were  Lords  Onslow,  King,  and  Palmerston,* 
and  the  whole  made  such  a  stir  that  the  operator  was  ordered  to  repeat 
the  experiment  before  the  Royal  Society.  This  (as  he  had  appai^ntly 
obtained  the  knowledge  in  a  wrongful  manner  f)  he  was  unable  to  do  ; 
and  his  failure  driving  him  to  suicide  through  disgrace,  his  enemies 
siezed  upon  this  as  a  pretext  to  blacken  his  memory  with  a  charge  of 
fraud,  which  they  have  never  been  able  to  substantiate ;  but  their 
admirers  have  gone  on  repeating  it,  regardless  of  the  facts. 

It  is  evident  that  if  transmutation  were  a  fact,  while  those  who 
were  in  possession  of  the  knowledge  and  methods  were  debarred  from  mak- 
ing public  exhibitions  of  their  skill,  by  the  terms  upon  which  they  held 
it,  the  only  way  in  which  they  conld  get  the  world  to  credit  the  feasibi- 
lity of  their  assertions  would  be  by  giving  to  capable  persons  a  small 
portion  of  their  Powder,  Stone,  or  whatever  it  was,  and  thus  permit- 
ting them  to  make  the  transmutation  before  unimpeachable  witnesses 
without  having  the  means  to  repeat  it  more  than  a  very  limited 
number  of  times,  or  the  possibility  of  discovering  the  art  for  them- 
selves. As  showing  the  element  of  mystery  which  is  always  found 
in  these  ti*ans mutations,  we  will  take  the  story  which  Dr.  Thompson, 
in  his  excellent  "History  of  Chemistry,"  vouches  for  as  being 
corroborated  by  **  the  most  unimpeachable  evidence.*'  It  is  given 
by  Mangetus,  on  the  authority  of  M.  Gros,  of  Geneva,  a  man  of  very 
good  character,  and  at  the  same  time  a  skilful  physician  and  an 
expert  chemist. 

About  the  year  1650,  an  unknown  Italian  came  fo  Geneva  and 
took  lodgings  at  the  sign  of  the  Green  Cross.  After  remaining  there 
a  day  or  two,  he  requested  Mens,  de  Luc,  the  landlord,  to  procure 
him  a  man  acquainted  with  Italian,  to  accompany  him  through  the 
town,  and  point  out  those  things  which  deserved  to  be  examined. 
De  Luc  was  acquainted  with  Mons.  Gros,  at  that  time  a  young  man, 
and  a  student  in  Geneva,  and  knowing  his  proficiency  in  the  Italian 
language,  requested  him  to  accompany  the  stranger.  To  this  pro- 
position he  willingly  acceded,  and  attended  the  Italian  everywhere 
for  the  space  of  a   fortnight.     The  stranger  now    began  to   complain 


•  See  '*  An  Account  of  some  experiments  on  Mercary  and  Silver  made  at 
Gaildford,  in  May  178?,  in  the  Laboratory  of  J.  Price,  M.D.,  F.B.S., "  in  J)odde9*i 
Annual  Register  for  178:4,  Vol.  XXV,  p.  90. 

t  See  "TheoBophical  SiftingB,"  Vol.  II,  No.  1,  p.  13. 
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of  being  in  waoi  of  money,  which  alarmed  Mons-  Gros  not  a  litfcle^- 
forat  that  time  he  was  very  poor*— and  he  become  apprebensive>  from 
the  tone  of  the  stranger's  Qooversation,  that  he  intended  to  ask  a  loan 
from  him.  Bat  instead  of  this,  the  Italian  asked  if  he  was  acqaainled 
with  any  goldsmith,  whose  bellows  and  other  ntensils  they  might 
be  permitted  to  nse,  and  who  would  not  refose  to  supply  them  with 
the  different  articles  requisite  for  a  particular  process  which  he  wauted 
to  perform.  Mons.  Qros  mentioned  a  Mons.  BureaUy  to  whom  the 
Italian  immediately  repaired.  He  readily  furnished  crucibles,  pure  tin, 
quicksilver,  and  the  other  things  required  by  the  operator.  The 
goldsmith  left  his  workshop,  that  the  foreigner  might  be  under  the 
less  restraint,  leaving  Mons.  Grros  with  one  of  his  own  workmen  as 
an  attendant. 

The  Italian  put  a  quantity  of  tin  into  one  crucible,  and  of  quick* 
silver  into  the  other.  The  tin  was  melted  on  the  fire  and  the  mercury 
heated,  and  the  latter  was  then  poured  into  the  melted  tin  ;  while  at 
the  same  time  a  red  powder,  enclosed  in  wax,  was  projected  into  the 
amalgam.  An  agitation  took  place,  and  a  great  deal  of  smoke  was 
exhaled  from  the  crucible,  but  this  speedily  subsided ;  and  the  whole 
being  poured  out,  formed  six  heavy  ingots,  having  the  colour  of  gold. 
The  goldsmith  was  called  in  by  the  Italian,  and  requested,  to  make  a 
rigid  examination  of  the  smallest  of  these  ingots;  bnt  he,  not  oonibented 
with  the  application  of  the  touch-stone  and  aqua-fortis,;  exposed  the 
metal  on  the  cupel  with  lead,  and  fused  it  with  antimony,  but .  it 
sustained  no  loss.  He  found  it  possessed  of  the  ductility  and  specific 
gravity  of  gold;  and,  full  of  admiration,  he  exclaimed  that  he  had 
never  worked  before  upon  gold  so  perfectly  pure.  The  Italian  made 
hiqi  a  present  of  the  smallest  ingot  as  a  recompense;  and  then, 
accompanied  by  Mons.  Oros,  he  repaired  to  the  mint ;  where  he 
received  from  Mons.  Bacoot,  the  mint-master,  a  quantity  of  Spanish 
gold  coin,  equal  in  weight  to  the  ingots  which  he  had  brought.  To 
Mons.  Gros  he  made  a  present  of  twenty  pieces,  on  account  of  the 
attention  which  he  had  paid  to  him  ;  and  after  paying  his  bill  at  the  Inn, 
he  added  fifteen  pieces  more,  to  serire  to  entertain  Mons.  Gros  and  Mons. 
Bureau  some  days  and,  in  the  meantime,  he  ordered  a  supper,  that  he 
might  on  his  retarn  have  the  pleasure  of  enjoying  it  with  those  two 
gentlemen.     He  went  out,  but  never  returned.* 

Other  such  instances  might  be  given,  as  in  the  case  of  George  Bipley, 
already  adverted  to,  who  is  said  to  have  supplied  the  Knights  of  Malt^ 
and  Rhodes  with  one  hundred  thousand  pounds  made  by  rules  of  Alche- 
my, each  year  in  the  latter  part  of  the  fifteenth  century  f  ;  but  if  only 
one  of  these  cases  actually  occurred,  there  needs  no  further  proof  as  to 
the  validity  of  the  alchemistic  claims.  And  that  the  Great  Ti-ansmnta- 
tion  has  been  deemed  to  be  an  actual  fact  by  those  most  competent  to 
judge,   is  fully  admitted  by    the  chemist    Bergmann,  who,  after  finm- 

•  TbotnpBOD,  op.  cit.,  Vol.  I,  p.  16. 
t  Godwin,  op.  cit.,  p.  171,  Ed.  1876, 
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ming  up  the  evidence  for  and  against  the  possibility  and  probability  of 
transmutation,  observes,  respecting  the  nnmeroas  relations  that  have 
been  given  by  writers  of  apparent  'veracity,   that  '*  althongh  most  of 
them  are  deceptive,  and  many  uncertain,  some  bear  such  character  and 
testimony  that,  unless  we  reject  all  historical  evidence,  we  most  allow 
them  to  be  entitled  to  confidence."*    And  Dr.  Thompson  himself  says  of 
these  stories,  that  some  of  tbem  '*  are  so  well  aathenticated,  that  we  need 
not  be  surprised  at  their  having   been  generally  credited.'*t    l^his 
idea  of  the  value  of  such  histories  seems  to  have  been  fully  accepted  by 
many  great  minds,  by  men  who  have  been  the  shining  lights  of  science ; 
as  for  instance  in  the  case  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton.     For  it  is  said  of  him, 
that  while  resident  at  his  college,  a  large  portion  of  his  time  was  devo* 
ted   to  alchemicRl  studies,  which  attracted   him  with  irresistible  force  ; 
so  that  *the  fires  in  his  laboratory   were  scarcely  extinguished  for  weeks 
together. j:     And    many     years    later  we  find    that  Newton  was  in 
correspondence  with  Locke,  in  reference  to  a  mysterious  red  earthy  by 
which  Boyle,  who  was  then    recently  dead,  had  asserted  that  he  could 
effect  the  grand  desideratum   of  multiplying  gold.§     If  Newton  held 
the  opinion  that  gold  could   be  prodaced   from  other  substances,  it  was 
no  derogation  to  his  high  intellectual  capacity ;  since  Dr.  Thompson 
has  himself  remarked  that  '^the  opinion  that  gold  may  be    made 
arti6cially.........may  be  adopted  and  defended  with  perfect  honesty 

and  much    plausibility " — ^he    would  have  liked  to  add,  very  justly 

80. 

Similarly,  there  have  been  certain  modern  chemists  who  were  suffici- 
ently above  the  common  prejudices  which  arise  from  that  conceit  in  the 
infallibility  of  science,  which  is  itself  so  unscientific,  and  so  effectually 
blinds  those  who  rely  upon  that  infallibility,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  that 
may  conduce  to  a  wider  view  of  things.  The  chemists  referred  to  did 
not  feel  themselves  in  a  position  to  deny  that  transmutation  was  possible  ; 
for,  as  Mr.  Isaac  Disraeli  wrote,  *' Modern  chemistry  is  not  without  a  ^ope, 
not  to  say  a  certainty  of  verifying  the  golden  visions  of  the  alchemists... 
...Sir  Humphrey  Davy  told  me  that  he  did  not  consider  this  undiscovered 
art  an  impossible  thing "||  These  modern  aspirants  to  the  know- 
ledge of  the  art  of  transmutation,  who  mostly  discard  (with  some  notable 
exceptions,  however)  the  ancient  books  and  other  time-hononred  sources  of 
information,  and  seek  in  modern  chemistry  the  art  of  gold-making,  perhaps 
are  not  very  numerous ;  and  until  a  very  recent  date  they  apparently  relied 
npon  the  idea  that  gold  is  no( ,  as  most  chemists  deem  it,  a  simple 
element — therefore  it  may  be  capable  of  artificial  prodaction.  So  a 
chemical  friend  wrote  to  Mr.  Isaac  Disraeli — who,  by  the  bye,  seems  to 

•  "National  CyclopsBdia,"  Vol.  I,  p.  397,  Ed.  1847.  ~~ 

t  ThompBOD,  loc.  cit. 

{  Op.  cit.,  p.  15. 

§  Quarterly  Review,  No.  220,  pp.  125,  126.  For  the  story  of  Boyle  and  the 
case  of  transmtttation,  see   Thompson,  op.  cit.,  Vol.  I,  p.   18. 

II  See  Diaraeli'B "  Curioeities  of  Literature,"  VoU  I,  p.  287;  "Isis,"  Vol.  I, 
pp.  605,  509  J  and  "  Zanopi,*'  p.  96,  Knehworth  Ijd, 
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have  been  carious  on  the  sobject  of  Alchemy — "The  metals  seem  to  be 
composite  bodies^  which  nature  is  perpetually  preparing ;  and  it  may  be 
reserved  for  the  fatare  researches  of  science  to  trace,  and  perhaps 
to  imitate,  some  of  these  curious  operations."*  And  in  fact,  the 
multitude  of  phenomena  at  the  present  day  known  to  chemists  under 
the  name  of  allotropy  are  leading  speculative  men  more  and  more  to  the 
opinion  that  many  substances  hithero  considered  chemically  distinct, 
are  only  the  same  substance  under  some  different  condition  or  arrange- 
ment of  its  component  molecules,  and  that  the  number  of  distinct 
elements  may  be  very  few  indeed. f  The  most  celebrated  name  in 
this  connection  is  that  of  Sir  TVilliam  Crookes,  who  speaks  of  the  power 
of  reducing  all  elements  to  a  common  base  ;  whilst  he  and  others  have 
shown  that  there  exists  a  relationship  between  metals  which  is  so 
marked  as  to  indicate  not  only  a  common  source,  but  an  identical 
genesis  X  which  is  all  that  the  alchemist  needs  to  demonstrate  the 
X)ossibility  of  his  art. 

On  this  hesd,  Nforis.  Berthold,  after  he  had  deeply  read  up  Her*- 
metic  science,  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  impossible  to  deny  to 
the  alchemists  a  most  profound  knowledge  of  matter.§  And  the 
great  French  chemist,  Ghevreul,  at  his  death,  some  ten  years  ago,  left  a 
legacy  to  the  library  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  consisting  of  the 
works  of  the  alchemists,  about  which  books  he  was  impenetrable,  and 
seems  to  have  valued  them  highly. ||  He  made  many  extraordinary 
scientific  discoveries,  and  lived  to  the  age  of  one  hundred  and  four,  in 
the  full  possession  of  all  his  faculties — going  on  foot  to  the  meetings  of 
the  Academy  until  the  week  of  his  death.  Perhaps,  among  other 
things,  he  might  have  performed  some  alchemistic  wonders,  if  he  had 
not  been  aware  that  there  was  a  penalty  attached  to  those  who  openly 
did  so,  if  it  were  only  in  the  contempt  sure  tu  have  been  meted  out  to 
him  by  his  scientific  confreres,  in  that  event. 

S.  Stuart. 
{To  le  co7iduded,) 


*  DiBraeh',  Loo.  cit. 

t  Chaoiben's  Cjolopoodia,  Vol.  I,  p.  114. 

J  H.P.B.,  in  '•Siftmgs''cited,  pp.  5,  6;  and  in  "  Secret  Doctrin«,»*  Vol.1, 
pp.  562,  582 ;  II,  140-143. 

§  *'  Secret  Doctrine,*'  pp.  684, 685,  n*  c. 
J  U.  P.  15.,  ill  "  Siftiugs/'  loc.  oit. 
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HEATHEN  CULT  AND  LORE  IN  RUSSIA. 
The  Tcheremiss  op  the  Kazan  Mountains. 
{Concluded  from  pA\Z,) 

WHEN  some  particnlar  evil  befalls  his  home  the  Tcheremiss  proceeds 
to  a  more  elaborate  sacrifice.  Usually  it  is  safficient  to  bring 
the  offering  to  the  god  in  the  home  itself,  but  sometimes  the  sacred 
wooHs  must  be  sought.  When  a  house  is  made  ready  for  a  sacrifice,  the 
master  of  it  and  his  wife  first  get  the  materials  necessary ;  the  victim  is 
bought  or  chosen  from  their  own  heni,  flour  is  made  for  the  sacrificial 
cake,  and  beer  brewed.  The  animal  is  then  tied  to  a  tree  and  cold 
water  is  poured  on  its  head  and  back.  If  it  shudders  at  the  touch  it  is 
considered  an  acceptable  sacrifice  to  the  deity,  and  the  master  of  the 
house,  or  one  of  his  nearest  relatives  or  friends  takes  a  knife  and  a 
sort  of  tomahawk,  striking  one  against  the  other  so  that  it  '*  sounds 
like  bells,"  to  call  the  attention  of  the  ''  god."  All  around  show  joy 
and  murmur:  "  Accept  it  in  friendliness,"  falling  on  their  knees  at  the 
first  sound.  All  attendants  must  be  in  white  garments  and  no  Russian 
word— the  sound  of  the  inimical  race  and  religion — must  be  spoken. 
The  victim  is  then  sacrificed, 

Yet  the  '*  god  "  gets  little  of  it,  in  the  langouBs  (a  sort  of  vessel) 
some  beer,  wine  and  honey  is  poured,  morsels  of  cake  are  thrown  into  it 
and  pieces  of  the  victim's  flesh,  taken  from  head,  feet,  ears,  lungs,  heart 
and  liver.  The  whole  is  burned,  and  over  the  table  on  which  tbe 
operation  was  performed,  a  flaming  torch  is  raised.  The  skin  of  the 
animal  is  suspended  on  the  tree  till  it  rots.  Prayers  offered  at  tlie 
sacrifice  are  of  the  most  material  character,  asking  for  profits  in  trade, 
health,  riches,  protection  a(?aiDst  misfortune  or  trials  of  any  sort  and — 
as  a  sort  ot  secondary  good — '*  salvation,  intelligence,  bliss."  The  feast 
degenerates  often  into  an  orgy  and  all  friends  are  invited  to  share. 
The  bones  and  inner  parts  of  the  victim  are  burned  and  the  ashes  jnit 
away  in  a  "  clean  "  place. 

The  great  public  sacnfices  are  all  performed  in  the  depth  t)f  the 
woods.  There  are  now  scan^ely  any  left  to  perform  them  and,  if  still 
existing,  they  take  place  in  absolute  secrecy,  under  fear  of  the  law. 
But  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago  they  still  retained  their  full  ceremonial, 
and  men  are  living  who  witnessed  them. 

The  %7ioujan  or  sorcerer,  in  council  assembled  with  the  moujant  of 
other  villages,  fixes  the  day  of  the  sacrifice  in  May  or  June.  Public 
gatherings  for  religious  purposes  were  also  held  in  April,  May  and 
September.  The  great  public  sacrifice  is  generally  an  attempt  to 
prevent  some  public  calamity.  The  time,  place  and  nmnber  of  victims 
are  fixed  of  common  accord.    Men,  chosen  for  the  service,  one  ia  i 
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village,  collecfe  the  necessary  prodaots,  as  flour  for  the  cakes  they 
make,  and  beer,  also  money  to  bay  cattle.  On  the  appointed  day  all 
partakers  in  the  sacrifice  gather  on  the  *'  sacred  spot/*  *  sometimes  from 
as  many  as  fifteen  villages. 

The  '*  sacred  spot  **  itself  is  cleaned  and  kept  pare  of  any  contact 
with  the  grosser  life.  It  mast  not  even  be  approached  too  closely.  In 
the  midst  of  the  open  place  is  spread  a  piece  of  white  staff  abont  a 
"jfq;6n"  long,  on  which  the  cakes  are  deposed  in  three  rows  of  little 
heaps,  each  heap  consisting  of  three  cakes.  In  front  of  it  is  lighted  the 
sacred  fire  over  which  the  kettle  for  the  sacrificial  meat  is  suspended,  the 
vessels  with  beer  sarroaud  it,  sometimes  about  twenty  in  number. 
Then  come  the  chosen  victims  awaiting  their  doom.  In  1892  the  police 
rushing  in  on  the  scene  of  preparation  beheld  not  less  than  one  hundred 
and  seventy  animals  and  birds  gathered  at  the  sacrificial  spot.  Large 
tables  are  put  np  at  some  distance  for  cutting  the  meat  and  feasting  on 
it  afterwai-ds. 

All  attendants  form  a  circle  round  the  victims  and  face  to  the  east. 
Each  has  prepared  a  cap  and  a  spoon,  each  holds  in  his  hands  a  candle 
of  wax.  These  candles  are  fixed  on  the  tables  and  burn  through  the 
whole  of  the  sacrifice.  The  scene  must  have  a  peculiar,  weird  impres- 
siveness,  with  the  darkness  and  the  dreary  silence  of  those  old  woods 
around  and  the  gloomy  faces  of  these  men  of  lower  race. 

The' movjan  first  tests  the  victims  as  to  whether  they  are  agreeable 
to  the  gods.  When  their  acceptance  is  proven,  he  turns  to  the  specta- 
tors, distributing  to  them  the  names  of  the  deities  on  whose  help  each 
one  is  to  call,  and  the  strange  chorus  rises  :  *'  O  Yama  of  Light !  0 
Pudersha-Yuma !  O  Zemem-Koho-Yama."  Up  and  down  they  go, 
falling  on  their  knees  and  beating  their  heads  on  the  ground.  When 
the  hamming  of  prayer  stops,  the  moujan  takes  the  knife  and  kills. 
The  meat  is  thrown  into  the  kettle  and  boils  while  the  sorcerer  strikes 
axe  and  knife  against  each  other  and  against  the  kettle  of  sacrifice. 
When  all  is  over  the  meat  is  brought  to  the  tables  and  the  moujan 
bums  fragrant  incense  all  around  them.  The  part  of  the  gods 
is  then  given  up  to  them  and  the  real  sacrifice  takes  place.  Liba- 
tions are  poured  in  the  fire.  The  attendants  sit  down  at  the  tables  to 
feast,  taking  off  the  sacrificial  caps  they  all  wore.  Those  who  cannot 
be  present  in  the  forest,  receive  cakes  and  meat  in  their  homes, 
accepting  them  with  respect  as  sacred.  Women  can  attend,  but  only  as 
spectators  of  the  sacrifice,  yet  they  freely  partake  of  tlie  meal.  In  old 
times  these  feasts  went  on  for  three  days  during  which  no  work  could 
be  performed. 

Of  the  old  customs  there  remains  a  great  veneration  for  Friday. 
The  day  is  so  sacred  that  not  even  bread  may  be  made  on  it,  and  no 
stove  lit  before  mid*day.     The  Christian  Tcheremiss  begin  Christmas 

^in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  village  Tchermyab,  about  six  vcrsts  farther  io 
the  wood,  is  the  anctent  BBcrtfioial.Bpot  called  Takn^Angher. 
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oa  Friday,  eveu  if  tbe  daie  does  not  correspond,  and  oofching  the  oler^ 
can  do  can  prevent  it.  The  modes  of  divination  nsed  at  that  time  are 
the  same  with  the  Tcheremiss  as  with  other  nations — ^baking  cakes  with 
a  piece  of  silver  in  them  to  know  who  shall  barich,  listening  at  windows, 
and  so  on.  The  principal  feast  of  the  Tcheremiss  is  Ghorok-Tol, 
between  New  Year's  day  and  Twelfth  Night.  It  is  called  "  Feast  of  the 
Sheep,"  and  is  chiefly  a  pretext  for  the  yonng  men  and  girls  to  ran  about 
the  villnge,  from  one  end  right  throngh  to  the  other,  dancing  and  sap- 
ping at  every  hoase,  making  merry  and  throwing  nuts  in  every  room 
they  enter,  with  the  wish  that  the  flock  may  bring  as  many  lambs  as 
nnts  have  been  cast  on  the  floor.  A  pleasant  thonght  one  coald  hardly 
expect  to  find  among  that  race,  is  the  belief  that  the  man  who  preseots 
his  friend  on  that  day  with  reins  for  his  horses  or  a  girdle  for  himself 
can  save  him  from  hell  and  torment  by  holding  him  by  this  link,  the 
gift  of  friendship ;  and  that  onl^  a  friend  can  do  that,  not  even  the  nearest 
of  kin.  Carnival  is  very  wild  with  the  Tcheremiss,  and  fasts  they  keep  not, 
except  three  days  of  *^  Kanma.*'  These  Kanmas  are  days  of  absolute 
repose,  the  cattle  even  get  no  food  in  order  to  *'  shield  them  from  wild 
beasts.'* 

In  the  first  Kanma,  salt  is  consecrated  by  breathing  on  it  and 
throwing  down  a  knife  so  as  to  plange  it  into  the  salt.  It  is  then 
considered  a  remedy  for  men  and  cattle.  On  the  night  of  that  Kanma 
is  performed  the  rite  of  expelling  the  Ghaitans  (evil  demons).  On  the 
left  border  of  the  Volga  it  is  done  on  the  new  moon  of  March.  Lights 
are  pat  out  in  the  houses  and  (beginning  from  the  outer  edge  of  the 
village)  the  inhabitants,  growing  in  nnmber  with  every  step,  beat  the 
walls  of  each  hoase,  of  stable  and  yard,  with  big  rods  and  canes, 
shouting,  screaming,  whirling  the  zadras,  a  sonorous  instrument  whicli 
adds  to  this  really  infernal  concerL  In  each  home  they  are  given  some 
cakes  and  eggs.  When  every  house  has  been  "  purified"  all  the 
villagers  proceed  to  the  forest,  where  they  choose  the  highest  tree  and 
begin  to  throw  the  eggs  ap  among  its  branches.  If  the  eggs  hit  the 
mark  the  offering  is  snccessf  al  and,  leaving  some  cakes  and  beer  for  the 
sylvan  deities,  all  returo  home  rejoicing. 

Of  the  Sacred  uses  and  days  we  shall  mention  only  three  more.'  On 
the  Thursday  of  Passion  week,  preparing  for  which,  on  Wednesday, 
the  Tcheremiss  wash,  put  on  clean'  clothes  and  abstain  from  any  work 
that  produces  sound  or  noise,  they  honour  the  memory  of  their  dead 
with  the  usual  libations,  cakes,  red  eggs  and  special  aliments  of  "com- 
memoration." Around  the  plates  and  at  the  doors  of  the  rooms  they 
fix  lighted  candles— tall  for  parents,  smaller  ones  for  *  children.  In 
offering  the  food  and. libation  to  the  dead  they  exclaim  :  '*  Chojo,"  (may 
it  reach  them)  I  The  meal  of  the  dead  is  then  given  to  the  dogs  ;  if 
they  quarrel  over  it  it  is  a  sign  that  the  dead  are  happy.  The  remnants 
of  the  repast  are  thrown  to  the  winds  with  these  words :  "  This  for  tine 
hungry,  for  the  cold,  for  the  wandering."    The  dead  are  considered   as 
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able  to  hart  the  living  aod  need  to  b^  propitiated  not  less  i^an  Keromet 
and  his  Vadacfas.   .  The  whole  cult  is  a  colt  of  terror. 

In  old,  old  times,  the  Tofaeremiss  had  a  spriug  feast,  Aggfa  Pareni, 
when  they  went  to  the  fields  which  were  being  ploaghod  and,  encircling 
them  with  i-ows  of  barning  candles  and  spreading  them  over  with  Ohkes, 
amid  flaming  fires  they  prayed  to  Ynma  for  a  good  harvest.  Finally 
in  somrosr  was  the  great  feast  of  Sarero,  now  St.  Peter's  day,  when 
the  harvest  was  ripe.  All  these  old  customs  are  now  gone  and  even 
forgotten. 

Wo  need  now  only  throw  a  glance  at  the  priesthood  of  the 
cult  itself,  or  rather  on  what  remained  of  it  some  years  ago. 

The  Tcheremiss  of  the  plains  call  their  priests  kart  (priest,  hiero- 
phant).  The  mountain  tribe  has  forgotten  that  title  and  uses  only  the 
word  moujan^  sorcerer,  soothsayer* 

A  moujan  is  generally  a  man  abont  sixty  ;  experienced,  knowing 
thoroaghly  the  old  rites,  customs,  signs  and  ussges ;  the  secret  acts, 
sympathies  and  remedies.  He  must  be  of  a  severe,  dignified  life,  must 
be  a  good  speaker,  and  of  a  fine  personal  appearance,  respected  and 
trustworthy.  His  dress  is  a  long  white  robe,  worn  loose,  with  a  red 
design  on  the  breast  and  a  black  one  on  the  back.  On  his  head  he 
wears  a  high  '*  prayer  cap." 

His  functions  are  to  perform  public  sacrifices  and  to  choose  the  day 
for  themi  to  choose  the  victim  and  also  the  way  of  offering  it  in  cases 
of  private  sacrifices  and  troubles.  As  a  link  between  *^  gods  "  and  men, 
he  can  prophesy,  can  discover  wrong-doers  and  read  the  future.  His 
knowledge  he  mostly  gets  in  sleep,  but  sometimes  he  sees  the  '*  gods  " 
in  waking  state.  He  is  also  the  trihe  physician,  but  cures  mostly  by 
the  offering  of  sacrifices.  There  are  two  classes  of  moujans,  the  lower 
(to  which  both  men  and  women  can  belong)  read  the  future  by  means 
of  a  needle  balanced  on  a  thread  over  a  plank  on  both  ends  of  which  a 
morsel  of  bread  and  a  coal  are  fixed.  According  to  whether  bread  or 
coal  are  touched  first  by  the  swinging  needle,  success  or  failure  are 
foretold  to  the  enquirer.  The  higher  class,  the  '*  money-monjans," 
possess  a  piece  of  coin,  rubbed  fiat,  in  which  they  look  fixedly,  in  order  to 
make  the  answer  appear  to  them  on  the  shining  sorface.  When  the 
new  moon  comes  such  moujans  are  apt  to  have  convulsions,  which  are 
regarded  as  signs  that  th^  '*  gods  "  are  calling  them  to  confer.  '  Only 
men  can  enter  this  class. 

They  also  give  the  new-bom  child  his  earthly  name  and  call  Yuma's 
blessing  on  the  newly  married  couple,  imploring  him  to  grant  to  the 
new  family  seven  sons  and  seven  daughters.  The  young  people  receive 
one  round  cake  between  them,  to  share  it  as  they  are  henceforth  to 
share  life.  The  father  of  the  bride  blesses  a  rod  which  becomes  a  house- 
bold  deity  and  is  brought  away  to  the  new  home  as  the  father's  benedic- 
tion and  the  house's  guardian. 

What  the  Tcheremiss  think  of  a  future  life  as  presented  in   their 
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tales,  is  very  confused  and  shadowy.  Thej  seem  to  consider  the  next 
step  as  resembling  cloRely  life  on  earth.  The  dead  is  famished  with  a 
pnTDe  fnll  of  t^oin  "  to  bny  the  blood  from  the  grip  of  detth,'*  and  with 
the  asreti  •Annda? ;  or  "  cakes  of  death,"  and  also  with  every  object  he 
used  in  this  existence,  so  as  to  prevent  his  returning  for  it.  On  the 
seTonth  day  after  death  a  hen  is  sacrificed  to  him,  as  it  is  believed  to 
bring  him  all  the  bits  of  nails  he  cat  in  life.  These  nails  he  needs  in 
order  to  clime  the  "  moantain  of  heaven." 

Immediately  after  death  comes  the  judgment  of  the  judge  of 
hell,  Kiyamat-Ture,  The  dead  pass  on  a  thin  rod  over  a  boiling 
kettle  full  of  glue.  A  bad  man  inevitably  falls  down  and  is  tortured. 
Making  thus  a  difference  between  the  fate  of  good  and  evil  men  after 
death,  the  Tcberemiss  yet  dread  them  equally,  once  daad.  For  death  ia 
the  work  of  Keremet  and  the  dead  come  under  the  sway  of  the  principle 
of  evil  ;  tliey  beeomt^  the  terror  of  all  that  lives.  No  Tcheremiss  will 
toooh  a  dead  body :  to  wash  it  they  sammon  a  Tartar  or  a  Russian  and 
all  belpngings  of  the  dead  are  thrown  away,  sold,  or  given  to  Baaaian 
beggars.  When  the  body  leaves  the  house  forever,  a  stone  heated  to  a 
glow  is  thrown  after  it  to  prevent  the  "  coming  back,*'  and  all  the  bonae 
is  washed  okan.  Prayers  and  sacrifices  are  offered  to  the  "  gods  "  to 
keep  the  dead  from  wandering  and  unrest. 

The  dry,  materialistic,  utilitarian  view  of  life  and  the  total  absence 
of  poetry,  imsgination  and  even  song,  make  the  cult  of  the  Tcheremiss  a 
barren  and  a  black  one.  Even  the  ** flower  god"  and  the  "  mother  of 
the  stars  *' are  more  the  pale  reflections  of  natural  facts  than  poetical 
images.  With  all  the  love  for  his  native  woods,  under  those  mighty  oaks 
and  silver-tinted  birch  trees,  the  Tcheremiss  never  made  a  song  or  a  poem 
to  this  only  beauty  of  his  life.  But  through  the  intense  gloom  and 
blackness  of  his  forest  and  his  religion  still  there  gleam  sometimes,  in  the 
degenerated  worship,  faint  echoes  of  real  facts,  of  great  things  in  Natnre, 
turned  in  the  wrong  direction,  bat  .still  true.  The  humane,  the  better 
instincts  oFthe  better  men  of  the  race  tarn  away  more  and  more  from  the 
entities  whose  worship  is  blood  and  whose  reign  terror  and  hate,  to  the 
worship  and  service  of  a  more  perfect  light,  to  opening  vistas  of  greater 
heights  from  whence  the  radiance  of  the  Christ  idea  begins  to  shine  on 
them.  They  have  put  their  feet  on  the  lowest  rung  of  the  first  ladder 
out  of  the  nether  world,  out  of  the  grasp  of  Keremet*  In  later  times 
some  Tcheremiss  were  frightened  by  visions  and  dreams  in  which  the 
ancient  *'  gf)dfl,"  the  elementals  fed  en  their  father's  lives,  appeared  to 
them,  bitterly  complaining  that  the  **  Russian  God  "  was  driving  them 
c  ut  of  their  last  strongholds,  that  they  were  left  without  food,  horses 
or  renting  place,  that  they  could  no  more  aid  or  punish  and  had  to 
migrate  away  from  the  realm  which  was  passing  from  their  sway  and  to 
leave  the  Tcheremiss  and  the  hills  for  ever.  The  Christian  Tcheremiss 
laughed  scornfully  at  the  belated  terrors  of  their  brethren  andl»id  the 
dismayed  '*  gods  "    a    "  farewell  "  of  belief.  May  ihoy  persevere  and, 
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before  their  race  is  engalfed  ia  the  inevitable  de^th  of  .the  lower  forms 
of  mankind  which  thej  represent,  may  thej  get  a  firm  hold  of  the 
eymbols  and  ideas  that  will  bring  them  in  the  course  of ,  centuries, 
or  of  agesy  to  join  a  higher  hnmanitj  and  a  real  life  of  light« 

A  Russian. 


THE  HEART, 

"  Qalb-ul-IngflD, 
Bait-ul-Bahman.** 
"  The  heart  of  Man  is  the  Temple  of  God." 

Sufi  Songs, 

THE  Great  Law  in  which  the  whole  creation  lives,  moves  and  has  its 
being,  the  subjective  righteousness  of  I'svara,  works  with  a  set 
aim  for  the  gi*owth  and  rise  of  all,  for  the  uplifting  of  the  human  race, 
for  transmuting  the  animal  man  into  a  Divine  Being.  The  Law  came 
out,  if  ever  it  had  a  beginning,  from  the  imperturbable  Realm  of  Peace, 
and  man,  the  eldest-born  of  that  Law,  the  flower  of  evolution,  the  glory 
of  God  on  earth,  can  never  find  rest  from  his  unending  and  tiresome 
toils  till  he  reaches  that  realm  whence  the  Law  originally  moved  for- 
ward for  the  greater  splendour  of  the  One  Perfection.  In  his  nether 
life,  man,  wedded  to  woe  and  worry,  by  deliberate  choice,  will  never  be 
able  to  attain  peace  till  he  shuts  fast  all  the  gates  of  bis  divine  citadel 
against  the  endless  strifes  that  rush  through  his  soul  and  soil  her 
mantle  of  silver  purity.  The  din  of  the  outer  world  drowns  hopelessly 
her  still,  small  voice,  the  jar  rasps  fearfully  on  her  gentle  nerves,  and 
the  soul  likes  more  to  lie  buried  in  the  folds  of  her  own  mysteries  than 
be  aroused  in  an  atmosphere  which  is  so  uncongenial  and  uncouth  for 
her  growth.  What  is  the  rationale  of  human  life  which,  rising  from 
the  kingdoms  below  it,  is  now  ready  to  vibrate  in  consciousness 
with  the  Great  Self  ?  Man's  life  mirrors  within  itself  the  greatness  of 
I'svara,  bat  as  the  Great  Law,  which  works  for  all,  and  for  humanity 
in  toto,  is  left  to  work  neglected  and  unobserved  by  him,  there  is  but 
slight  hope  that  he  will  be  able  to  make  headway  on  the  ascending  arc 
of  evolution.  Not  until  each  entity  shall  werk  for  all,  and  not  until 
each  unit  shall  realize  himself  as  an  organ  of  God  to  evolve  harmony 
for  the  race,  will  sorrow  cease,  and  pain  be  a  thing  of  the  past. 

How  often  do  we,  while  passing  through  a  street,  come  across  a 
hearse  covered  with  its  sable  mantle,  without  shedding  a  single  tear  for 
its  lifeless  inmate  whose  joy  and  woe-mixed. pilgrimage  has  just  come 
to  a  close,  or  without  sending  a  single  fervent  thought  for  his  spiritual 
welfare  ?  But  let  the  same  hearse,  one  morning,  stand  at  our  gate,  then 
we  are  torn  and  shattered  with  anguish  :  we  picture  to  ourselves  that 
the  trumpet  is  soanding  the  judgment  day;  nay  more,  we  think  it 
right  that  the  whole  world  should  go  in  moarning  for  one  so  near  and 
dear  to  us.  We  give  but  the  merest  pittance  for  a  charitable  institu- 
tion but  long  ardently  that  our  gift  should  be  the  first  to  s^ttract 
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tbe  public  gaze,  nob  mindful  of  the  ihousacds  which  a  well-disposed 
soul  ma}' have  given  for  the  sane  purpose.  Whf<t  is  that  vicious 
quality  of  the  heart  of  the  unspirional  which  ever  and  anon  ^ads  him 
to  find  fault  with  eviTy  being  in  the  world  except  his  pitiful  self  ? 
Why  is  it  that  he  tries  to  regenerate  humanity  but  will  rever  first 
regenerate  himself  P  Many  and  various  though  his  shortccmings  be, 
there  is  nothing  to  him  so  akin  to  perfection  as  his  own  self  ;  there  is 
hnrdly  one  who  can  stand  comparison  with  him  or  bear  the  palm  over 
him.  Times  out  of  number  the  narrow-minded  worldling  pries 
through  the  most  hidden  secret  of  his  neighbour  and  puts  most  hideous 
constructions  upon  a^ts  and  motives  quite  innocent,  intent  upon  one 
thing,  above  all,  to  raise  evil  forces  in  the  superpbysical  world  already 
swarming  v/ith  much  that  is  calculated  to  retard  human  evolution. 
For  the  generality  of  men  there  is  nothing  of  eo  absorbing  an  interest 
as  their  own  crumbling  personalities,  the  frail  short-lived  flesli,  heir  of 
decay  and  death,  companion  of  difiease  and  worms,  made  so  much  of, 
desired,  embraced,  atd  worshipped,  instead  of  the  **  Eternal  Dweller  " 
who  resideth  therein.  Owing  to  this  inordinate  love  of  the  imperma- 
nent, the  wicked  and  benighted  lower  self  rernsfs  io  see  God's  hnge 
creation  surging  on  all  sides  of  him,  having  but  the  same  goal  and  sr.me 
aspiration  with  him.  But  the  rai?chief  reaches  its  height  when  the 
heart  is  allowed  to  go  away  from  the  great  Law  of  God,  which  has  no 
favourites,  and  to  which  the  good  and  the  bad,  tbe  just  and  the  unjust, 
are  alike.  There  is  no  factor  so  potent  in  man  to  further  or  put  back 
his  spirituality,  as  his  heart  which,  when  purified  and  exalted,  is  tbe  feat 
and  centre  of  all  that  is  noble  and  glorious  within  him.  An  Indian 
sage  has  expressed  that  he  is  the  high  priest  of  God  who  is  pure  in 
heart,  and  not  he  who  knows  all  the  Yedas  by  heart.  Thongh  we  live  in 
the  very  midst  of  mysteries,  "  from  the  womb  to  tlie  tomb,"  groping  our 
way  as  best  we  may  through  so  n  any  seeming  uncei  tainties,  the  only 
guide  whom  we  can  implicitly  trust,  is  our  own  self -shorn  heart.  He 
who  came  to  the  world  for  its  salvation  told  JArjuna,  "  I  am  the  Self, 
seated  in  the  heart  of  all  beings  "  ;  bnt  how  many  there  be  who  now 
and  then  consciously  realize  that  r^he  Divine  Presence  is  within  them. 
Its  merest  conviction  is  the  Kingdom  of  God  half  won. 

To  a  student  of  hnman  natnre  it  is  at  once  apparent  that  all  actions 
have  their  spring  in  the  heart  which  is  the  beacon  light  at  a  certain  stage 
of  civilization,  to  show  whether  it:^  constituents  are  likely  to  give  a  push 
upward  to  evolution  or  the  reverse.  Surely  it  does  not  require  much 
of  the  prophetic  vision  to  foretell  the  trend  of  human  moral  growth  in  a 
country  which  spends  every  yoar  £1,355,440  on  evangelism  and 
£154',480,934f  on  alcohol.*  If,  bat  a  hundredth  part  of  the  money  which 
Earope  alone  wastes  annnally  in  s^iamefully  degrading  the  manhood  of 
her  sons,  putting  off  indefinitely  tl  e  opportunity  bo  fairly  put  in  her  way 
by  Providence,  of  rais  ng  up  in  the  scale  of  morals,  shoals  of  her  ill-fated 

•  **  Gospel  ver9tu  Drink  in  the  United  Kingdom,"  an  article  by  Harold  Macfar- 
lane  in  pie  Sunday  Magazine, 
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soals  grovelling  in  God-forlom  slams  (who  CDrse  indiscriminately  all  and 
every  thiD*r  which  slands  in  the  way  of  t  aeirribald  revelries),  were  spent  in 
bringing  these  falUn  beiugs  from  oat  heir  miry  paths ;  and  if,  be  it  said 
in  all  honesty  and  justice  to  the  relati/ely  elevated  tone  of  morals  in  an 
average  man  of  the  East  (which  can  dictate  spiritual  troths  to  the  West 
for  many  centaries  to  come),  the  amount  so  lavishly  defrayed  in  bring- 
ing the  oriental  heathens  within  tho  fold  of  Christ  were  mado  the 
channel  ol:  doing  good  nearer  home,  by  studying  the  sacred  soriptares 
oi  Asia,  so  sataratod  with  lofty  ideas  and  so  rich  in  the  investigations 
of  man's  relation  to  God,  the  world  wonld  wear  an  aspect  quite  differ- 
ent from  what  it  weai*s  now,  and  man's  advance  towards  the  Higher 
Life  woald  drown  the  din  of  brutal  selfishness,  and  do  away  with  the  un* 
proHtable  scamper  after  the  illusory,  which  is  so  pain f ally  prominent 
just  at  present  amongst  us.  It  may  be  eafely  inferred  that  the  reason 
why  the  children  of  Earope  do  not  enjoy  mental  calm,  all  the  praise* 
worthy  efforts  of  their  philanthropist:!  notwithstanding,  lies  in  there 
being  a  want  of  balance  in  the  system  of  edocation  adopted  there. 
Tanghtfor  the  mo^t  ])art  to  develop  the  head  at  the  expense  of  the 
heai't,  men  have  soared  in  intellect  as  high  as  it  is  possible  for  the  in- 
telltjct  to  soar;  persistent,  patient,  life-long  studies  being  made  to 
search  Nature  in  the  exterior,  but  her  internal  and,  therefore,  her  real 
life  being  left  to  take  care  of  itself  ;  he  ving  mighty  telescopes  to  con  the 
ineKhaustible  wonders  of  the  starry  vault  above,  but  with  hardly  a  probe 
to  find  the  maladies  of  the  human  heart.  To  grow  from  without  belongs 
to  tbe  passing  per&omility  ;  to  grow  from  within  belongs  to  the  perma- 
nent  individaality.  Earope  can  produce  Newtons  and  Humboldts  and 
Keplers,  but  nineteen  hundred  years  of  her  material  civilization  have 
proved  sterile,  with  all  her  gigantic  intellectual  stiddes,  to  give  birth  to 
a  single  Buddha  or  to  a  single  Ghaitanya,  a  Sri  Bamanuja,  or  a  Sri 
Vasishtba — the  wisdom-adorned  sons  of  God,  whose  holy  memory  will 
live  as  long  as  humanity  survives  on  the  globe.  Humanity  has  never 
risen  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word,  at  any  time  of  the  world's  former 
history,  nor  will  it  ever  rise  in  the  future,  except  by  the  development 
of  its  emotional  nature  side  by  side  with  the  intellectual ;  by 
tbe  expansion  of  its  sympathetic  and  altruistic  potentialities  ;'  for 
the  emotions  being  nursed  and  nui*tnred  in  the  heart,  tbe  seat  of 
the  Divine  Lord  in  each  one  of  as,  are  most  susceptible  of  developing 
divinity  in  man.  But  tho  heart  of  the  present-day  man,  coloured  by 
rank  materialism,  with  an  undesirable  preponderance  of  craving  for 
things  of  the  lower  life,  never  allows  him  to  come  out  of  his  animal 
nature.  In  the  deepest  depths  of  the  heart  is  tho  cradle  in  which  the 
Holy  Lord  sleeps,  and  not  till  its  owner  has  tacght  it  to  writhe  in 
agony  over  the  sorrows  of  others,  is  there  any  hope  of  His 
Divine  Pi'esence  being  realized.  The  heart  mast,  in  season  and 
out  of  season,  be  made  to  respond  to  the  cries  of  the  hungry  and  the 
thirsty ;  of  the  forlorn  and  the  hopeless  ;  it  must  stt.nd  as  a  father  to  the 
helpless  orphan,  and  serve  as  a  husband  to  the  poor  widow  ;  themise- 
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ries  of  men  mast  be  its  own  miseries,  wherever  and  whenever  found; 
it  must  melt  at  the  very  sight  of  distress,  and  for  every  wound,  moral 
and  mental,  it  most  send  its  balm  of  love  and  peace  to  heal  it  up.  Not 
until  the  heart  has  ventured  to  take  upon  itself  the  heavy  burden  of  the 
woes  of  the  world  ;  not  until  each  heart  has  learnt  the  talisman  of  ex- 
panding in  size  to  receive  the  hearts  of  all  human  beings,  does  the  Divine 
Lord  remain  imperturbably  quiet,  within  each  one  of  us.  Not  that  He 
does  not  exist  within  us,  but  that  we  do  not  know  the  art  of  arousing 
Him.  The  panacea  of  human  woes  lies  in  our  own  hands,  and  it  is  this ; 
that  each  of  us,  to  the  best  of  his  might,  shall  endeavour  to  expand  his 
heart.  In  its  normal  state  the  heart  may  be  likened  to  a  collapsed 
balloon ;  it  is  dull,  inert,  lifeless,  but  above  all,  unsympathetic.  A 
favourable  turn  of  Karma  may  perchance  draw  towards  it  the  gaze  of  a 
Divine  Being  of  our  earth,  who  gently  blows  into  it  the  breath  of  His 
divine  mercy,  and  then  the  heart  expands,  its  capacities  swell  in  huge 
dimensions  till  all  that  breathe  find  room  therein  and  to  spare.  The 
heart  works  magic  after  expansion  and  puri6cation,  it  soars  above  time 
and  space ;  its  aspirations  are  not  of  the  earth  earthy,  but  the  canker  of 
personality  being  killed  past  resuscitation,  it  feels  the  presence  of  Brafa- 
m^  within  itself,  nay,  identifies  itself  with  Him.  The  secret  of  human 
life  is  more  in  the  heart  than  in  the  head,  and  the  sine  qua  turn  of  occult- 
ism is  to  first  purge  the  heart  of  its  impurities.  *'  Seek  in  the  heart 
the  source  of  evil,  and  expunge  it."  That  man  alone  is  able  to  set  him- 
self free  from  sins  and  bestow  divinity  upon  his  heart,  who  does  not  sit 
in  judgment  upon  the  actions  of  others  but  has  a  very  prurient  eye  for 
his  own  failings ;  who  sees  in  others  only  the  One  Eternal  Life  which  is 
stainless  and  spotless,  but  in  himself  the  embodiment  of  the  evils  of 
form  bearing  that  Life.  The  sage  Eabir  once  said  that  he  went  through 
the  four  comers  of  the  world  and  found  vice  nowhere  except  within  his 
own  heart.  A  consciousness  of  vice  within  ourselves  is  the  best  pass* 
port  of  improvement;  a  knowledge  of  our  own  moral  failings  helps  us 
more  in  removing  them  than  setting  our  own  wickedness  up  to  ferret 
out  the  sins  of  others.  Man's  mission  in  life  is  to  do  good  and  be  good, 
and  this  never  can  be  accomplished  unless  the  heart  is  taught  to  do  good 
and  be  good  to  itself.  He  who  wipes  away  one  single  woe  of  humanity 
may  be  said  to  have  lived  in  the  company  of  God  ;  he  is  a  truer  Saviour 
than  all  your  orators,  publicists  and  politicians  put  together.  Let  the 
world  have  colleges  and  schools  where  we  can  manufacture  good,  gentle 
boys  to  be  philanthropists  of  the  future ;  and  let  us  have  churches 
through  the  length  and  breadth  of  earth,  where  we  can  offer  with  the 
Psalmist  one  prayer  above  all  other  prayers,  **  Create  in  me  a  clean 
heart,  O  God." 

Jehangir  SORABJI' 
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SIGNS  OF  THE  TIMES. 

THE  root- idea  of  the  "  Second  Advent"  is  by  no  means  confined  to 
Christianity,  for  it  is  held  very  generally  by  all  the  other  great 
religions  of  the  world.  For  example,  IslSm,  at  the  present  moment,  is 
expecting  the  advent  of  its  last  prophet,  the  Mahdi.  A  cnrions  pro- 
phecy, which  may  be  fonnd  on  page  202  of  Borderland  for  April,  1897, 
represents  the  Mahdt  as  a  re*incamation  of  Mahomed «  Many  Hindus 
also  are  expecting  the  advent  of  another  Avatar. 

History,  to  some  extent,  has  familiarised  us  with  the  theory  of 
cycles — 

"  This  is  not  a  matter  of  to-day 
Nor  yesterday,  but  hath  been  from  all  times ; 
And  none  hath  told  us  whence  it  came  or  how." 

Draper  observes  that  ''  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  any  one 
cycle  applies  to  the  whole  human  race.''  This  has  been  true  of  the 
past,  but  will  it  remain  equally  true  of  the  future  ?  At  present  we 
may  leave  this  problem  to  the  solution  of  the  future,  and  see  whether 
we  can  discover  in  history  any  marked  cycle  of  great  religious  teachers 
and  reformers.  It  seems  probable  that  we  can  find  such  a  cycle  in  the 
period  of  six  hundred  years,  more  or  less ;  perhaps  in  that  mysterious 
number  666,  that  has  been  the  puzzle  and  despair  of  Christian  com- 
mentators. 

Authentic  history,  admitted  as  such,  barely  extends  beyond  three 
thousand  years.  It  is  very  generally  allowed  that  Gautama,  the 
Buddha,  lived  about  six  hundred  yeai*8  before  our  present  Christian 
era :  six  hundred  years  again,  after  the  advent  of  the  Anointed  of  Na- 
zareth, appears  the  prophet  of  Arabia  and  the  Lawgiver  of  Mecca. 
Six  hundred  years  after  the  Hegira  we  have  the  Buddhist  reformer, 
Ksong-ka-pa,  quite  unknown  in  the  West ;  though  this  much  we  know, 
that  he  did  for  Eastern  and  North  Central  Asia,  what  Mahomed  did 
for  Western  Asia.  If  this  cycle  of  six  hundred  years  between  the  advent 
of  each  great  religious  teacher  and  reformer  be  even  approximately 
correct,  theui  assuredly,  one  other  such  is  already  due  and  urgently 
called  for. 

There  are  many  indications  showing  that  not  only  is  a  great  religi** 
0U8  teacher  and  reformer  certain  to  appear  in  the  Twentieth  Century, 
but  that  his  mission  and  teaching  will  be  very  much  more  successful 
than  authentic  history  shows  the  life  work  of  any  of  his  predecessors  to 
have  been.  Not  only  will  he  really  and  truly  regenerate  the  whole  world^ 
but  he  will  also  efltablish  a  veritable  milleninm  on  this  earth*  No  ^ 
doubt,  in  former  ages  of  the  world,  great  religious  teachers  have  achiev- 
ed success  in  large  measure,  but  then  also,  to  an  equally  great  extent. 
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tbeir  missions  have  failed,  in  lapse  of  time,  by  the  subsequent  perver- 
sions  to  which  tbeir  doctrines  and  teachings  have  been  subjected. 

Perhaps  no  religion  has  been  so  perverted  as  Christianity,  from  its 
primitive  form  in  Ebionitic  Gnosticism,  if  we  except  Islam,  which  in 
these  days,  and  especially  in  Armenia,  represents  a  gospel  of  massacre, 
crime,  and  slavery.  Leaving  on  one  side  the  present  perversions  of 
Christianity,  a  quotation  from  a  Mnssalman  writer  may  be  given  to  ex- 
plain the  degeneracy  of  Islam  from  its  primitive  grandeur  and  excellence, 
when  first  promulgated  by  its  almost  divine  founder-^''  Unhappily  the 
true  spirit  of  Isl^m  was  lost  at  a  very  early  stage,  and  a  religion,  in  the 
highest  degree  liberal  and  tolerant,  as  conceived  by  its  inspired  founder, 
y»  as  metamorphosed  into  a  stifling,  iron-bound  system  of  state  theology, 
which  rendered  any  legislative  development  and  modification  in  conso- 
nance with  the  needs  and  progress  of  mankind,  impossible.  It  is  ex- 
ceedingly difficult  to  describe  the  causes  of  this  petrifaction  of  spirit,  in 
a  few  lines,  for  they  are  complicated  and  somewhat  abstruse.  The 
chief  amongst  them  may,  however,  he  roughly  sketched  as  follows :  At 
the  root  of  the  Semitic  spirit  is  the  persuasion  that  no  man  has  the 
right  or  power  to  dictate  to  his  fellows,  for  the  relations  between  man 
and  man  can  be  governed  by  the  Deity  only.  Now  the  mouth  of  the 
Deity  is  His  prophets,  and  the  last  of  the  prophets  is  Jidahomed;  thus 
the  end  of  Mahomed's  life  becomes  the  end  of  legislative  evolution. 
The  immediate  successors  to  the  prophet,  namely,  the  first  four  Khalifs, 
entering  upon  the  headship  of  the  great  Mnssalman  clan  before  any 
proper  system  had  been  evolved  from  tbe  Koran  and  the  Sunnety  their 
administrative  acts,  provided  they  were  not  in  contradiction  with  the 
sacred  books  and  traditions  {Hadis)^  came  tx)  be  considered  as  rales 
which  could  not  be  departed  from.  The  Koran  is,  in  form,  rather  a 
poetical  than  a  legislative  system,  while  the  Sunnet  comprises  a  series  of 
detached  anecdotes.  It  was  from  these  materials,  however,  that  a 
system  of  legislation  had  to  be  extracted  ;  rules  of  interpretation,  based 
largely  upon  the  acts  of  the  first  four  Khalifs,  were  worked  out,  and 
the  four  principal  systems  of  the  Sunni  Moslems  were  created,  €«., 
the  Hanifij  the  Shafi,  the  Hanhali  and  the  Maliki,  The  end  in  view 
was  purely  practical,  rixr.,  the  proper  interpretation  of  the  law  ;  that  is, 
of  the  communications  of  Ood  through  the  mouth  of  His  Prophet ;  and 
this  interpretation  laid  down  certain  fixed  principles  for  application  to 
all  points  that  might  arise  in  social,  civil,  and  political  life.  Each 
such  application  formed  a  precedent ;  and  it  will  be  readily  conceired 
that,  after  some  centuries  of  conformity  with  precedents,  the  reluctance 
to  violate  them  became  so  extreme  that  it  came  to  be  considered  as  a 
social  necessity  to  leave  them  untouched.  Finally  the  Doctors  of  Isl^bn 
taught  that  it  would  be  unorthodox  to  disturb  them.  Each  formed  a 
brick  in  a  solid  wall  of  dogma.  The  system  of  precedents  will,  I  believe, 
be  clearly  apprehended  by  students  of  English  Common  Law ;  the 
transformation  of  precedents  into  dogma,  by  students  of  Canon  Law. 
Unhappily,  in  Isl&m,  the  whole  structure  is  canonical.     It  sbonld  be 
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added  that  the  Mongol  invasionB  utterly  destroyed  all  chaooe  of  a  later 
development  of  Isldm  on  free  and  rational  lines,  as  might  otherwise 
have  been  possible — ^a  race  of  cnltivated  and  deep  thinkers  having  been 
replaced  by  a  race  whose  aptitudes  lay  in  war  and  eonqaeat." 

Tet,  -whatever  the  caases^  whether  rightly  diagnosed  by  this 
Mnssalman  writer  or  not,  the  rennlts  are  self-evident  by  the  conversion 
of  the  countries  under  the  rule  of  Islam,  once  the  fairest  kingdom  of 
the  old  world,  now,  some  into  deserts,  and  some  into  human  shambles. 
Probably  no  one  would  be  more  horrified  than  the  great  Prophet  of 
A.rabia  himself,  could  he  but  see  the  present  developments  and  results 
of  the  pure  and  beneficent  doctrines  he  taught  in  the  Seventh  Century. 

That  Christianity  has  as  often  proved  itself  a  curse  as  a  blessin^^, 
is  'Without  any  doubt  due  to  the  inclusion  of  the  Jehovistio  books  of  the 
Old  Testament  within  its  own  Canon  of  Scripture.  Of  its  sainted 
Pounder  so  very  little  is  known  that  it  has  even  been  denied  that  He 
was  an  historical  character.  Of  His  Teachings  we  know  but  what  the 
Gospel  tells  us.  The  one  Gospel  written  in  Hebrew  was  that  of  Saint 
Matthew,  the  first  and  only  authentic  one.  It  was  translated  into  tlie 
Ynlgate  by  St.  Jerome,  but  the  faithfulness  of  the  translation  can  be 
gauged  by  his  letters  to  the  Bisliops  Chromatids  and  Heliodorus.  St. 
Jerome  lived  towards  the  end  of  the  Fourth  Century,  Epiphanius 
also  informs  us  that  it  was  the  heretical  Nazarenes,  or  the  Sabeans, 
"  who  live  in  the  city  of  the  Bemeans,  towards  Coelo  Syria,  and  in  the 
Decapolis,  towards  the  parts  of  Pella,  and  in  the  Basantis,"  who  hare 
the  Evangel  of  Matthew  most  fully,  and  as  it  was  originally  written  in 
Hebrew  letters. 

It  is  usually  taken  for  granted  that  Christ  was  put  to  death  at 
Jerusalem  for  clainung  divine  honors.  "  Therefore  the  Jews  sought  to 
kill  Him,  because  not  only  had  He  broken  the  Sabbath,  but  said  alFo 
that  God  was  His  Father,  making  Himself  equal  to  God."  But  th^'s 
formed  no  part  of  Christ's  public  preaching,  so,  probably,  this 
verse  is  a  later  interpolation.  **  He  said  unto  them  :  But  whom 
say  ye  that  I  am  P  Peter  answering  said,  the  Christ  of  God. 
And  He  straightway  charged  them,  and  commanded  them,  to  tell  no  man 
that  thing."  In  fact,  the  only  other  occasion  when  this  pantheistic 
teaching  was  publicly  preached,  was  by  St.  Paul  on  the  Mars  Hill  at 
Athens  (the  only  occasion  seemingly  when  he  addressed  a  cultured 
audience),  that  man  emanated  from  the  Divine,  and  would  again  be  re- 
absorbed into  the  Godhead.  ''  That  they  should  seek  the  Lord,  if 
haply  they  might  feel  after  Him,  and  find  Him,  though  he  be  not  far 
from  every  one  of  us  :  For  in  Him  we  live,  and  move,  and  have  our 
being  ;  as  certain  also  of  your  own  poets  have  said,  for  we  are  also  His 
offspring.  Forasmuch  then  as  we  are  the  offspring  of  God.**  *  *  •  * 
Plainly  here  St.  Paul  preached  pure  pantheism. 

It  is  much  more  probable  that,  like  His  predecessors,  the  Elohite 
prophets,  to  whom  He  compared  himself  (**  Wherefore  be  ye  witnesses 
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unto  yourselves,  thafc  ye  are  ohildren  of  tbem  which  killed  the  prophets : 
fill  ye  np  the  measure  of  yoar  fathers."),  Christ  was  pat  to  death  for 
denonuoing  the  worship  of  Jehovah  acd  the  abominations  of  Jewish 
phallicism  and  polytheism.  "Te  have  heard  that  it  hath  been  said, 
'  An  eye  for  an  eye,  and  a  tooth  for  a  tooth.'  But  I  say  unto  you,  That  ye 
resist  not  evil."  This  teaching  made  short  work  with  the  Mosaic  Law ; 
and  we  are  not  surprised  to  reed,  '*  The  people  were  astonished  at  His 
doctrine,  for  he  taught  them  as  one  having  authority,  and  not  as  the 
Scribes." 

Not  only  did  Christ  bid  His  disciples  **  beware  of  the  leaven"  (that 
is,  the  doctrine)  of  the  Pharisees  and  Saddncees,  but  he  did  not  hesitate 
to  plainly  tell  the  Jewish  Doctors  of  the  Law  that  *'  their  father,"  t.e., 
their  national  God,  Jehovah,  was  the  devil  (Saturn-Satan).  ''Ye  do  the 
deeds  of  yoar  father.  Then  said  they  to  him,  We  be  not  bom  of 
fornication ;  we  have  one  father,  even  God.  Jesas  said  unto  them :  If 
God  were  your  father  ye  would  love  roe.  Ye  are  of  your  father  the 
devil,  and  the  lasts  of  your  father  ye  will  do.  He  was  a  murderer  from 
the  beginning  and  abode  not  in  the  truth,  because  there  is  no  truth  in 
him.  When  he  speaketh  a  lie,  he  speaketh  of  his  own :  for  he  is  a  liar 
i^nd  the  father  of  it." 

That  Jehovah  and  Satan  are  convertible  terms  may  be  gleaned  even 
from  the  Old  Testament  itself — **  And  again  the  anger  of  the  Lord  was 
kindled  agaiast  Israel,  and  he  moved  David  against  them  to  say:  Gt>, 
number  Israel  and  Judah"  (II  Samael,  24i-l). "  And  Satan  stood  up  against 
Israel,  and  moved  David  to  number  Israel"  (Chronicles,  24-1).  That 
the  "  Father  of  Jesus,"  and  Jehovah,  the  tribal  God  of  the  Jews,  could 
never  have  been  the  same,  is  plain  from  the  Gospel  teaching.  "  No 
man  hath  seen  God  at  any  time."  And  again  :  '^  Ye  "have  neither  heard 
His  voice  at  any  time,  nor  seen  his  shape."  This  is  in  ftat  contradiction 
to  the  Old  Testament,  which  says  :  "  And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses 
face  to  face,  as  a  man  speaketh  unto  his  friend."  Again  :  "  And  tbe 
Lord  spake  to  you  out  of  the  midst  of  the  fire :  Ye  heard  the  voice  of  the 
words."  And  again  :  *'  Then  went  up  Moses  and  Aaron,  Nadab  and 
Abihu,  and  seventy  of  the  elders  of  Israel :  and  they  saw  the  God  of 
Israel."  Christianity  has  misunderstood  its  God  ;  equally  has  it  mis* 
understood  its  Devil ;  for  the  Book  of  Job  classes  Satan  among  the  '^  Sons 
of  God."  This  must  suffice,  though  pages  and  pages  of  further  proof 
could  be  forthcoming,  if  necessary,,  to  prove  that  the  great  perversion 
of  modem  Christianity  has  been  in  the  acceptance  of  the  Jewish  God, 
Jehovah. 

'  Among  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  the  most  interesting  is 
that  of  Daniel.  Both  this  book  and  the  Apocalypse  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, are  to  a  great  extent  taken  up  with  prophetic  utterances,  many  of 
which  refer  to  the  rise,  duration,  and  fall  of  the  Mahomedan  nations 
(Antichrist).  This  is  given  for  the  periods  of  a  time  (365  years)  and 
times  (730  years)  and  half  a  time  (183  years),  making  a  total  of  tfa^ree 
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and  a  half  times  (1278  years).  Added  to  the  date  of  the  Hegifa  (622), 
thia  brings  us  to  the  present  year,  1900.  Thus  with  the  advent  of  the 
Twentieth  century  we  may  expeot  to  see  the  beginning  of  the  end,  when 
'*  he  that  hindereth  "  will  have  been  removed,  i.e.,  the  downfall  of 
the  Ottoman  Empire.  For  this,  Daniel  allows  a  farther  interval  of 
iifty-seven  years — *'  Blessed  is  he  that  waiteth,  and  comeih  to  the 
thousand  three  hundred  and  five  and  thirty  days.'' 

What  then  may  we  expect  to  happen  daring  the  nea:t  half  century  ? 
Probably  the  events  foretold  in  that  grand  prophecy,  so  dear  to  the 
early  pioneers  in  the  thebsophic  movement,  "  quorum  parviuima  pars 
fui"  It  can  never  be  too  Often  repeated,  so  I  make  no  apology  for 
again  presenting  it.  "  We  are  at  the  end  of  a  cycle — geological  and 
other — and  at  the  beginning  of  another.  The  pent  up  forces  are  burst- 
ing out  in  many  quarters,  cataclysm  is  to  follow  cataclysm,  and  not 
only  will  men  be  swallowed  up,  or  slain  by  thousands,  new  land  appear 
knd  old  subside,  volcanic  eruptions  and  tidal  waves  appal,  but  secrets 
of  an  unsuspected  past  will  be  uncovered,  to  the  dismay  of  Western 
theorists,  and  the  humiliation  of  an  imperious  science.  This  drifting 
ship,  if  watched,  may  be  seen  to  ground  upon  the  upheaved  vestiges  of 
ancient  civilizations,  and  fall  to  pieces."  This  may  suffice  to  give 
some  idea  of  the  upheavals,  submergences,  wars  and  confiagrations 
amidst  w)iich  militant  despaii-ing  Isl&m  will  meet  its  lurid  doom  herald* 
ing  the  tempestuous  dawn  of  the '*  New  Dispensation."  The  old  order 
changeth,  giving  place  to  the  new—'*  For  nation  shall  rise  against  nation, 
and  kingdom  against  kingdom :  and  there  shall  be  famines  and  pesti- 
lences and  earthquakes,  in  divers  places.  All  these  are  the  beginning 
of  sorrows.  And  there  shall  be  signs  in  the  sun,  and  in  the  moon, .  and 
in  the  stars;  and  upon  the  earth  distress  of  nations,  with  perplexity  ; 
the  sea  and  the  waves  roaring  ;  mens*  hearts  failing  them  for  fear,  and 
for  looking  after  those  things  which  are  coming  on  the  earth ;  for  the 
powers  of  heaven  shall  be  shaken.'*  How  otherwise  than  by  being  ap- 
palled and  terrified  is  this  present  materialistic,  agnostic,  hedonistic  and 
supercilious  humanity  to  be  prepared  for  the  coming  of  the  world's 
next  great  Avatfir  ? 

{To  he  continued,)  Thomas  Banok. 


THEOSOPHY  AND  HOME  LIFE.'' 

THEOSOPHY  and  home  life!  Are  the  two  incongruous?  Does 
Theosophy  mean  t.o  us  only  a  sort  of  high-fiown  science.  Laving 
nothing  to  do  with  homely  daily  duties  ?  If  it  does  so  appear  to  us 
methinks  we  have  translated  Theosophy  wrongly,  and  have  leamt  the 
initial  alphabet  of  its  teachings  in  a  manner  mistaken.  Truly  we  have 
heard  of  the  marvellous  wisdom  that  is  hidden  in  the  depths  of  the 
theosophical  storehouse ;  we  have  heard,   and   in   some  small  degree 

*  A  paper  read  at  one  of  the  veek)^    public   Meetings  of  the  Harrogate  Lodge, 
England. 
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proved,  bow  its  teachings  provide  a  goldea  key  to  unlock  many  of  tiie 
most  puzzling  problems  of  life.  We  have  read  witb  wonder  aad 
amazement,  of  the  slow  and  gradual  evolution  of  life  and  form;  of  tbe 
birth  and  evolution  of  the  sonl ;  we  have  gaeed  back  with  fascinated 
eyes  into  the  hoary  ages  of  the  fpast,  and  read  records  of  strange  and 
wondrous  ancient  civilizations  which  have  grown,  flourished,  decayed, 
and  been  long  ago  forgotten ;  further  and  further  back  into  more  ancient 
times  when  ourihnmanity  had  not  yet  attained  its  crown  of  manhood  ; 
further  back  still  have  we  pushed  our  eager  questionings,  and  seen 
previous  globes  on  which  we  have  played  our  part  of  development ; 
farther  still  into  previous  chains  of  globes ;  and  even  then  not  yet  con- 
tent until  we  have  vaguely  sensed  a  time,  a  condition,  when  ^'  nor 
Aught  nor  Nought  existed,"  but  all  was  wrapped  in  the  mysterious 
Infinite  bosom  of  Duration,  from  which,  at  the  appointed  hour,  every- 
thing which  we  now  know  has  come  for^h  into  manifestation  :  etery thing 
therefore  is  of  God,  and  through  Him,  and  by  Him,  and  He  is  in  all 
things  ;  the  One  Life  ever  evolving  and  manifesting. 

Having  gazed  our  fill  on  the  wondrous  past,  we  tarn  our  longing 
eyes  to  the  yet  more  wondrous  futare,  and  see,  stretching  away  before 
US,  height  upon  height  to  climb,  of  ever-increasing  wisdom,  love  and 
power ;  vistas  of  unimaginable  splendour  flash  before  our  dazzled  eyes ; 
for  one  brief  moment  we  see  ourselves,  we  see  one  another,  trans- 
formed into  the  likeness  of  the  Son  of  Ood;  the  Christ  that  is 
lying  almost  latent  now,  we  see  all-conquering,  all-triumphant  ;  and 
realizing  the  distance  yet  to  travel  between  now  and  then,  the  mind 
falls  back  weary  at  the  attempt  of  even  striving  to  realize  anything  of 
the  glory  that  shall  be  revealed. 

Being  thus  enthralled  and  entranced  by  the  mysteries  and  the 
treasures  of  the  past,  and  the  beauties  and  the  splendours  of  the  future, 
is  there  not  some  danger  that  we  shall  forget  the  practical  every-day 
duties  of  the  humdrum  present  ?  There  certainly  is  this  danger.  Bat 
come,  let  us  be  practical — there  is  no  particular  virtue  in  going  about, 
as  I  heard  it  described  once,  **  with  the  Secret  Doctrine  in  one  hand 
and  a  look  of  abstraction  in  the  other!  " 

If  we  are  not  better  men  and  women,  if  we  are  not  of  more  use  in 
our  day  and  generation,  if  we  are  not  more  loving,  more  sympathetic, 
more  unselfish,  because  we  are  Theosophists  than  we  otherwise 
would  be,  then  the  teachings  of  the  wisdom  of  the  Gods  have  not  sunk 
very  deep  into  our  hearts,  and  we  had  better  examine  ourselves 
closely  before  daring  again  to  call  ourselves  Theospphists. 

Now  let  us  see  how  Theosophy  can  help  us  in  our  daily  home  life, 
for  it  has  very  much  more  to  teach  us  than  information  about  Boupds  and 
Races,  Globes  and  World-periods,  or  the  first  faint  dawn  of  the  mactfee- 
tation  of  the  Logos  or  the  ultimate  goal  for  our  humanity,  of  union  with 
the  One  that  Is — helpful  and  fascinating  as  such  studies  are,  and  it  is  not 
my  wish  to  speak  at  all  lightly  of  their  value — they  are  most  inspiring  i^d 
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invigoraiinjif  if  we  are  carefal  not  to  allow  ourselves  to  be  so  carried 
away  by  them  as  to  neglect  our  daily  duties. 

For  most  of  or,  I  suppose,  daily  life  is  filled  up  with  fairly 
similar  duties.  The  men  folk  have  their  business  or  their  profession  to 
attend  to,  which  engrosses  their  thougbt  and  their  time.  We  women 
folk  have,  some  of  us,  basiness ;  most  of  us  home  duties  ;  the  round  of 
sweeping  and  dusting,  of  ordering  meals  or  preparing  them,  of  keeping 
the  children  clean,  wholesome  and  happy,  of  entertaining  our  guests ;  in 
short,  of  keeping  the  household  wheels  well  oiled  so  that  they  ran 
smoothly ;  and  many  a  time,  when  head  and  hands  are  weary,  the 
thought  arises — "  To  what  purjwse  is  it  all  ?  "  Can  Theosophy  supply 
an  answer,  give  an  inspiration  for  the  faithful  performance  of  *'  the 
daily  round,  the  common  task  P"  I  think  some  of  us  can  gratefully 
answer  "  Yes  !  " 

Perhaps  the  most  helpful  way  in  which  I  can  deal  with  this 
subject  is  to  consider  it  under  several  different  headings,  such  as : 

"  The  importance  of  having  a  high  ideal  of  home :"  **  The  influence 
of  thought  on  the  home  life  :  "  "  Our  relation  to  children  :"  *•  Our 
attitude  as  Theosophists  in  the  home ;''  and  **  The  influence  and 
importance  of  a  high  ideal  of  life." 

First,  then,  *'  The  importance  of  having  a  high  ideal  of  home.*' 
There  are  some  people  I  believe  who  regard  their  homes  merely  as 
convenient  places  for  taking  their  meals  and  their  rest  in,  places  where 
they  are  at  liberty  to  be  as  disagreeable  as  they  like !  where  politeness 
and  consideration  are  not  deemed  necessary,  snch  amenities  of  life  being 
reserved  for  outside  society.  Such  people  are,  I  thinV,  greatly  to  be 
pitied,  having  deprived  themselves  of  one  of  the  sweetest  influences  of 
human  Hfe^  Bat.it  is  not  only  their  misfortune,  it  is  often  and  in  great 
measure  their  own  fcmlt  that  such  a  condition  of  things  exists ;  and  if 
any  of  us  present  regard  our  homes  in  this  way,  let  us  set  to  work  and 
do  our  best  to  raise  our  standard  of  what  home  life  should  be  like,  and 
then  try  to  live  up  to  it,  and  our  influence  is  sure  to  tell  on  the  other 
members  of  our  family  in  the  long  run. 

Surety  oar  homes  should  be  to  us  as  types  of  the  great  family 
of  Gdd,  the  Logos  Himself  at  the  head  of  all,  one  Life  pervading  all, 
one  goal  before  all.  In  this  great  family  of  Humanity  some  are 
older,  some  younger,  and  the  Elder  Brothers  whom  we  speak  of  as 
the  Ifasters,  use  their  strength  and  their  added  experience  for  the  benefit 
of  the  younger  ones.  And  with  InOnite  Patience  does  the  great  All- 
Father  work,  until  the  very  youngest  and  smallest  and  weakest'  among 
US  shall  have  grown  np  into  the  perfection  of  Divine  Manhood.  As 
that  most  spiritually  minded  man,  Thos.  Erskine,  once  said  :  ^^  He 
-who  waited  so  long  for  the  formation  of  a  piece  of  Old  Bed  Sandstone, 
will  surely  wait  with  much  long-suffering  for  the  perfecting  of  a  human 
epirit;* 
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If  we  try  to  build  oni  homes  in  ever  so  fHint  and  feeble  a  way,  on 
these  lines ;  try  to  realize  that  thej  are  meant  to  be  helps  in  oar  spiri- 
tual lives,  not  hindrances  ;  helps  to  recognize  the  Fatherhood  of  God 
and  the  brotherhood  of  man  ;  we  shall  then  have  a  high  standard  to  aim 
at.  The  parents,  the  father  and  mother  at  the  head  of  the  household, 
with  this  ideal  of  home  before  them,  having  themselves  realized  some- 
thing of  tho  Infinite  Love,  the  Infinite  Patience,  the  Infinite  Justice, 
with  which  the  A 11- Father  enfolds  his  children  and  rules  His  Universe, 
they  will,  with  justice  and  loving  kindness,  rule  their  household, 
patiently  bearing  with  the  erring  ones,  too  wise  and  too  loving  not  to 
let  the  wrong  doer  suffer  for  his  sin ;  knowing  that  by  experience  our 
lessons  are  learnt.  The  older  brothers  and  sisters  will  be  willing  to 
help  those  younger  and  weaker  than  themselves  in  all  their  difficulties, 
not  scorning  or  despising  them  for  their  ignorance  and  youth,  but 
helping  them  just  where  they  are.  The  younger  ones  again  will  look 
up  to  the  elder  with  confidence  and  love.  And  so  by  having  a  high 
standard,  by  living  or  trying  to  live  the  ideal  family  life,  will  each  of  its 
members  be  better  fitted,  when  the  right  time  comes,  to  serve  the  large 
family  of  humanity ;  gi*adually  extending  love  of  parent  or  child, 
brother  or  sister,  to  those  outside.  For  on  the  upward  path  our  souls 
expandj  not  cotitract ;  we  love  more  not  less.  There  is  a  certain  school 
which  teaches  the  killing  out  of  family  affection,  of  mortifying  one's 
self,  of  living  a  life  of  solitude,  and  so  gaining  liberation  ;  but  I  do  not 
think  that  is  the  way  to  make  real  pi'Ogress  in  spiritual  development. 
Not  by  loving  less,  but  by  loving  more  shall  we  come  to  know  and  to 
I'ealize  the  Divine  Love — not  by  narrowing  down  our  sympathies,  but  by 
widening  and  ever  widening  them  shall  we  climb  the  ladder  which 
leads  to  Adeptship.  How  shall  we  hope  ever  to  love  mankind  with 
that  deep  and  all-oomprehending  love  which  the  saviours  of  the  race 
have  bestowed,  unless  we  begin  just  where  we  are,  by  loving  and  sery* 
ing  those  nearest  to  us,  those  with  whom  we  come  into  contact  every 
day  ;  how  can  we  hope  ever  to  be  worthy  of  becoming  a  member  of  the 
Great  White  Lodge  of  those  Elder  Brothers  of  our  race,  who  with  self- 
sacrificing  love  such  as  yet  we  can  scarcely  realize,  devote  themselves  to 
the^helpii^  upward  of  younger  souls,  if  we  do  not  begin  here  and  now 
by  showing  onrselves  brotherly  to  our  brothers  and  sisters  in  the  home, 
and  so  gradually  learu.^o  extend  thQ  area  of  our  love  and  sympathy.  The 
old  saying  is  still  true :  **  He  that  loveth  not  his  brother  whom  he 
hath  seen,  how  can  he  love  God  whom  he  hath  not  seen  P  " 

Now  we  will  turn  our  attention  for  a  few  moments  to  ^'  The  influence 
of  thought  on  the  home  life."  Some  may  say,  '*  surely  it  can't  make  any 
difference  to  others  what  I  thinks  so  long  as  I  am  careful  as  to  my  words 
and  actions"  ;  but  stop  a  moment.  What  is  the  spring  of  your  words 
and  actions  ?  *'  Can  a  good  tree  bring  forth  evil  fruit,  or  an  evil 
tree  bring  forth  good  fruit  P  "  If  all  our  thoughts  were  con- 
stantly on  the  side  of  purity,  unselfishness,  love,  think  you  our  mouths 
would  utter  impure  words,    or    we     should  ever  be  guilty   of  acta  of 
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selfishness  and  deeds  of  batred  ?  *'  Ah,  but  i6  is  impossible  for  roe  to 
attain  to  perfect  purity,  perfect  love  yet,"  you  say  ;  "  soch  foolish,  nay, 
often,  snch  evil  thoughts  come  popping  into  my  mind.  I  don't  wish 'for 
them,  snrely  I  am  not  responsible  for  them  !  "  Well,  to  a  certain  extent 
I  think  yon  are  responsible  for  them.  Certainly  we  are  all  responsible 
to  this  extent ;  when  a  foolish,  an  unkind,  an  evil  thought,  as  we  say, 
**  comes  popping  into  onr  mind,"  we  are  responsible  as  to  whether  we 
give  it  harbourage  or  not ;  we  can  either  receive  it  and  thns  make  it 
onr  own  and  give  it  the  added  strength  of  onr  own  mind,  or  we  can 
resolntely  refuse  to  tamper  with  it  for  a  moment,  put  it  out  of  our  mind 
at  once.  This  is  not  imaginary,  or  an  impossibility,  it  is  quite  within 
oar  powers  to  do  so,  only  we  must  be  very  resolute  about  it,  and  on  our 
guard  ;  and  also  we  must  not  allow  ourselves  to  be  too  much  discouraged 
when  we  fail,  for  we  shall  fail  many  nnd  many  a  time,  but  every  effort 
will  make  us  strotager,  atid  success  will  surely  crown  our  efforts  one 
dtfy.  Those  few  words—**  Gome  popping  into  my  mind  " — are  rather 
suggestive.  Where  do  these  thoughts  come  from  ?  If  they  are  distasteful 
to  us,  and  we  do  not  wish  for  them,  they  evidently  don't  originate  with 
us  ;  and  this  is  a  very  important  point.  Tliey  are  in  mo^t  cases  the 
thoughts  of  other  people  which  are  sent  out  into  the  thought  plane  and  are 
attracted  to  or  repelled  by,  the  minds  they  come  into  contact  with. 
And  if  other  people's  evil  thoughts  **come  popping  into  our  mind  "  and 
we  retain  them  and  make  them  our  own,  and  are  thereby  tempted  to 
say  or  do  an  unkind,  an  impure,  or  a  selfish  thing,  then  we  may  also 
infer  that  our  evil  thoughts  also  go  popping  into  other  people's  minds, 
and  do  real  harm.  Now,  thei-efore,  we  are  responsible  for  what  we 
think.  Truly,  no  evil  thought  of  any  other  person  can  harm  us  if 
there  is  nothing  in  our  own  minds  to  which  it  is  akin — but  which  of  us 
is  perfectly  pure,  perfectly  loving,  perfectly  unselfish  P  The  other  side 
of  the  picture  is  happily  true  also.  Good  thoughts,  helpful  thoughts,  loving 
thoughts,  thoughts  of  purity,  of  peace,  of  benevolence,  also  travel  from  one 
to  another  on  errands  of  beneficence,  and  there  is  surely  much  to  encourage 
us  in  this  fact.  Many  of  us  may  feel  that  in  our  present  circumstances 
we  can  do  very  little  real  good  in  the  world.  Biches  are  not  at  onr 
command  with  which  to  alleviate  poverty  aud  misery  ;  the  gift  of 
oratory  is  not  ours  with  which  to  move  thousands  to  aspirations  after  a 
better  life  ;  the  marvellous  skill  of  the  inspired  musician  is  not  ours 
with  which  to  raise  men's  thoughts  beyond  this  mundane  world  ;  the 
power  of  song  which  touches  men's  hearts  is  not  for  us.  What  is  there 
we  can  do  to  help  P  This  much  at  any  rate  :  we  can  pour  forth  into  the 
mental  atmosphere  around  us,  thoughts,  strong,  clear,  definite  thoughts, 
of  love,  of  benevolence,  of  charity,  of  purity,  of  peace  ;  and  these 
thoughts  being  real  things  on  their  own  plane  will  produce  very  definite 
results.  Perhaps  what  I  have  just  been  saying  may  seem  not  to  have 
much  to  do  with  home  life,  so  I  will  try  to  keep  more  within  those 
limits.  Think  how  much  of  onr  work  in  the  home  is  merely  mechani'^ 
cal,  we    have  done  the  same  thing  over  and  over  again  so  often  that  onr 
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bauds  mechanically  perforin  the  task,  and  our  mind  is  at  libertj  to 
roam  where  it  will.  How  ofteut  in  sach  cases,  wa  waste  much  valoable 
time,  and  fritter  our  mind  awaj  in  trivialities,  flying  from  one  frivolity 
to  another — the  last  new  novel,  a  piece  of  gossip  we  have  heard,  some 
titrbit  of  scandal,  the  worries  of  the  servant  qaestion — anything,  or 
nothing,  the  vague,  inconstant  mind  flits  over,  not  settling  down, 
steadily  to  any  one  thing.  Now  woaldn*t  it  be  much  better,  if  instead 
of  this  vagoe  frivoling,  we  decided  that  we  would  think  steadily  and 
helpfully,  and  oar  thooght  going  out  from  us  on  to  its  own  plane,  the 
plane  of  causes,  would  redact  oil  the  physical  plane  and  do  some  real  and 
lasting  good*  Say  one  of  your  friends  is  sick,  or  in  trouble,  or  danger ; 
well,  instead  of  worrying  about  him,  direct  your  mind  definitely  to  him, 
and  se|id  him  thoughts  of  consolation,  of  cheer,  of  protection,  and  be  very 
sure  they  will  reach  him,  and  without  knowing  why,  he  will  fcfel 
cheered,  and  consoled  and  happier.  Thus  also  you  can  think  oat 
schemes  of  benevolence  and  although  utterly  unable  to  carry  them  out 
yourself,  your  strong,  definite  thought  falling  into  the  receptive  mind  o£ 
ahenevolent  and  capable  person  will  bear  fruit  there,  and  thus  the 
work  will  be  done-^if  notdirectly  by  yon,  yet  indirectly,  and  yon  will  be 
a  sharer  in  the  bliss  of  helping  others.  All  this,  and  many  other 
schemes  of  thought  which  will  occur  to  you,  oan  be  carried  oat  in  the 
q.aietest  and  most  unassuming  home  life,  and  as  ably  carried  out  by  the 
poor  as  by  the  rich. 

Elizabeth  W.  Bell. 
[To  he  concluded.'] 


CONSCIOUSNESS. 

THE  study  of  consciousness  takes  us  back  to  the  very  beginning  of 
manifestation  and  evolution.  Consciousness  is  life  and  all  life  comes 
through  I'svara,  the  Logos  or  God  of  our  Solar  System,  from  Parabrah- 
man,  that  omnipresent,  boundless  and  immutable  principle  which  is 
the  infinite  and  eternal  cause,  the  rootless  root  of  all  that  was,  is,  or 
ever  shall  be.  That  one  Life,  eternal,  invisible,  yet  omnipresent,  with- 
out beginning  or  end,  yet  periodical  in  its  regular  manifestations,  is 
symbolised  in  the  "  Secret  Doctrine  "  under  two  aspects.  "  On  the  one 
hand,  absolute  abstract  gpace^  representing  bare  subjectivity,  the  one 
thing  which  no  human  mind  can  either  exclude  from  any  conception  or 
conceive  of  by  itself.  On  the  other,  absolute  abstract  motion  represent- 
ing unconditioned  comcioumess.  Even  our  Western  thinkers  have 
shown  that  consciousness  is  inconceivable  to  us  apart  from  change,  and 
motion  best  symbolises  change,  its  essential  characteristic."* — Here  we 
have  the  key  to  an  understanding  of  consciousness.  Everything  in  the 
universe  depends  on  motion  or  on  vibration  ;  consciousness  is  the  result 
•  '*  Secret  Doctrine,  »*  vol.  I,  p.  42^         ~*~" 
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ef  the  life-foroe  working  in  some  differeniiation  of  inaiter  and  the 
different  phases  of  oonecioasneM  depend  on  tbe  power  of  this  life-force 
to  set  up  and  respond  to  vibrations  on  the  various  planes  of  matter. 
Anj  one  may  grasp  this  simple  definition,  bat  inasmnch  as  there  are 
innamerable  kinds  of  living  things  and  innamerable  kinds  of  vibrations, 
there  are  millions  and  millions  of  states  of  consciousness  and  we  can 
therefore  only  hope  to  understand  some  of  the  general  principles  of 
this  complex  subject. 

'*  Professor  Huxley  has  pointed  out,  that  there  is  nothing  contrary 
to  the  analogy  of  nature  in  conceiving  that  there  are  states  of  conscious^ 
ness  higher  than  ours ;  that  as  there  are  many  lower  than  the  human, 
so  there  may  be  many  states  of  consciousness  that  rise  above  that 
which  we  speak  of  as  the  human  ;  that  there  may  range  above  us,  stage 
after  stage,  grade  after  grade,  consciousness  after  consciousness,  becom* 
ing  loftier  and  loftier,  greater  and  greater,  wider  and  wider,  in  its 
limits  ;  consciousness  ever  expanding,  until  it  is  possihle  to  imagine, 
although  not  to  understand,  the  consciousness  that  jshali  include  jevery-; 
thing  that  exists  ;  and  then  he  points  out  that  socfa  a  copfloiopsness 
would  be  as  much  higher  than  ours,  .  as  the  human  conscionsness 
would  be  incomprehensible  say  to  the  oonsciouaness  of  a  black  beetle-^ 
and,  we  may  add,  as  incomprehensible  to  us  in  its  workings  as  ours  tb 
the  black  beetle.  This  is  a  thing  necessary  to  realise ;  otherwise  wa 
limit  everything  by  onr  own  limitations,  and  fall  into  the  error  of 
imagining  that  because  we  cannot  conceive,  therefpre  that  which  to  U9 
is  inconceivable  has  no  existence  in  fact."* 

Thetwoaspectsorsymbols  of  Parabrahman,  absolute, abstract  motion 
and  absolute,  abstract  space,  are  the  bases  of  spirit  and  matter,  i.e.,  the 
basea  of  conditioned  being,  whether  subjective  or  objective.  The  **  Great 
Breath,'*  by  which  term  abstract  motion  is  sometimes  symbolized, 
'*  assumes  the  character  of  pre-cosmic  Ideation,  It  is  the  fon$  et  origo 
of  all  individual  consciousness  and  supplies  the  guiding  intelligence  in 
the  vast  scheme  of  cosmic  evolution.  On  the  other  hand,  pre-cosmic  root- 
substance  (Mulaprakriti,  symbolized  by  abstract  space)  is  that  aspect 
of  the  Absolute  which  underlies  all  the  objective  planes  of  nature''  and 
"  is  the  substratum  of  matter  in  the  varioas  grades  of  its  differentia- 
tion."! All  speculation  on  the  unconditioned,  absolute  conscious- 
ness of  Parabrahman  *4s  impossible,  since  the  latter  transcends 
the  power  of  human  conception  and  can  only  be  dwarfed  by  any 
human  expression  or  similitude  ;  it  is  beyond  the  range  and  reach 
of  thought,  unthinkable  and  unspeakable."^  ''Consciousness  implies 
limitations  and  qualifications,  something  to  be  conscious  of  and  some 
one  to  be  conscious  of  it.  But  absolute  consciousness  contains  the 
cognizer,  the  thing  cognized  and  the  cognition,  all  three  in  itself  and  all 
three  one«"§   "  In  the  occult  teachings,  the  unknown  and  the  unknowable 

*  •*  The  Self  and  its  8h©afch»,"  by  A.  Besant,  p.  (58, 

t  **  Secret  Doctrine,**  vol.  I,  p.  43, 

t  •*  Secret  Doctrine,"  vol.  I,  p.  42. 

§  "  Secret  Doctrine,"  vol,  I,  p,  86.  . 
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Mpver,  or  the  Self-existiDg,  is  ibe .  Absolaie  Divine  Essence,  and  ihu% 
being  Abeolnie  ConscionGineas  and  Ahaolute  Motion— to  the  limited 
senses  of  those  who  describe  this  indescribable — it  is  anconsdonsnesa 
and  immovableness.''* 

Passing  from  Parabrabman  to  rsvara,  the  Logos  or  God  of  onr 
Solar  Sjstem,  to  whom  everything  within  that  system  is  defimtelj 
related,  we  learn  from  the  ''  Ancient  Wisdom  "  that  He  is  a  mighty 
eternal ''  Centre  of  Conscionsness  existing  unchanged  in  the  bosom  of  the 
One  Existence.  There  are  innumerable  snch  centres  of  conscionsness/'t 
each  centre  being  able  to  merge  in,  "  to  expand  into,  the  Infinite,  the 
Absolute,  the  Sttp^r-Consciousness,  the  One;  and  again  to  limit  Himself 
to  «eZ/-conscionenes8,"^  when  a  new  universe  is  to  be  brought  into  mani- 
festation. *'  He,  by  imposing  on  Himself  a  Ihnit,  circumscribing  vol- 
untarily the  range  of  His  own  Being,  becomes  the  manifested  God, 
and  tracing  the  limiting  sphere  of  His  activity,  thns  outlines  the  area 
of  His  universe.  Within  that  sphere  the  universe  is  bom,  is  evolved 
and  dies  ;  it  lives,  it  moves,  it  has  it-s  being  in  Him  ;  its  matter  is  His 
emanation  ;  its  forces  and  energies  are  cnnrents  of  His  life  ;  He  is  im- 
manent in  every  atom,  all  pervading,  all  sustaining,  all  evolving ;  He 
is  its  source  and  its  end,  its  cause  and  its  object,  its  centre  and  ciicam- 
ference  ;  it  is  built  on  Him  as  its  Fure  foundation,  it  breathes  in  Him  as 
its  encircling  f^pace  ;  He  is  in  everything  and  everything  in  Him."§ 

In  manifestation  the  Logos  unfolds  as  a  Trinity.  The  first  Logos 
(the  Father  of  the  Christian  Trinity),  the  Boot  of  Being,  is  sometimes 
called  the  Unmanifested,  because  so  far  as  Cosmos  is  concerned,  the  first 
Logos  is  unmanifested  ;  It  can  only  become  manifested  to  the  spirit  in 
man,  which  is  one  with  Itself.  In  Him  we  find  the  two  poles  of  spirit 
and  mhiier  tnseparate]  in  Him  His  two  emanations,  theseoondand  third 
Logoi,  exist  united  in  one  ;  He  is  a  unit,  a  unit-consciousness,  but  contain- 
ing in  Himself  the  possrbility  of  a  triple  manifestation.  A  unit,  because  if 
compounded  it  could  not  be  eternal  (only  the  incompositecan  be  eternal)  ; 
a  unit  becanse  if  put  together  in  time,  in  time  it  also  most  disintegrate* 
He  is  the  source  and  the  end  of  evolution,  the  beginning  as  regards 
Divine  manifestation,  the  ending  as  regards  the  mac:fested  universe.!] 

From  the  first  Logos  emanates  the  second  (the  Son,  of  the  Christian 
Trinity),  in  whom  we  find  the  two  poles  of  spirit  and  matter  beginning  fo 
separate,  and  who  therefore  munifests  "  the  two  aspects  of  Life  and  Form, 
the  primal  duality,  making  the  two  poles  of  nature  between  which  the 
universe  is  to  be  woven  :  Life-Form,  Spirit-Matter,  Positive- Negative, 
Active-Receptive,  Father- Mother  of  the  Worlds."**  These  two  aspects, 
spirit-matter,  life-form,  are  "  wedded  together  in  an  indissoluble  mar- 
riage throughout  the  ages  of  the  life  of  a  Universe,  and  none  can  wrench 

•  "  Secret  Doctrine,"  vol.  I,  p.  86. 
t  '*  Evolation  of  Life  and  Form,  "  by  A.  Besant,  p*  19* 
t  **  Evolution  of  Life  and  Form,"  by  A.  Beeant,  p.  20. 
§  <*  Ancient  Wisdom,"  by  A,  Besant,  p.  61. 
II  "  Esoteric  Christianity  $  the  Trinity,"  by  A.  Besant,  pp.  11-13. 
••  "  Ancient  Wisdom,"  by  A,  Besant,  p.  52. 
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them  apart.  Matter  is  form  and  there  is  no  fotin  which  does  not 
express  a  life  (or  conscionsness);  spirit  is  life  and  there  is  no  life  that 
is  not  limited  hy  a  form."* 

"  Phenomenal  spirit  and  matter  of  any  universe  are,  however,  finite 
in  their  extent  and  transitory  in  their  duration  " ;  only  the  roots  of  spirit- 
matter  existing  in  the  incomposite  first  Logos  being  eternal. 

'' Tlien  comes  the  third  Logos  (the  Holy  Q host  of  the  Christian 
Trinity),  the  Universal  Mind,  that  in  which  all  arche typically  exists, 
the  source  of  beings,  the  fount  of  fashioning  energies,  the  ti'easure-house 
in  which  are  stored  up  all  the  archetypal  forms  which  are  to  be  brought 
forth  and  elaborated  in  lower  kinds  of  matter  during  the  evolution  of 
the  universe.  These  are  the  fruits  of  past  universes  brought  over  as 
seeds  for  the  present," t 

In  bringing  into  existence  and  evolving  the  manifested  universe,  a 
distinct  outpouring  of  life  takes  place  from  each  of  the  three  Logoi,  and 
these  three  outpourings  give  us  three  fundamental  types  of  conscious- 
ness. The  first  outpouring,  coming  from  the  third  Logos,  brings  about 
the  evolution  of  matter.  It  comes  forth  in  seven  great  waves,  powers 
or  vibrations  (Tanmatras),  which  are  due  to  modifications  of  the  con- 
sciousness of  the  Logos,  each  wave  modifying  matter  and  evolving  and 
ensouling  those  that  follow  it.  The  primary  atom  of  the  highest  plane 
is  the  resultant  of  a  vortex  of  life  from  the  third  Logos,  encased  in  a 
film  of  the  root  of  matter.  Combinations  and  aggregations  of  these 
primary  atoms  form  the  six  lower  subdivisions  of  spirit-matter  of  the 
highest  plane  of  our  solar  system.  Then  a  new  power  or  Tanm&tra, 
due  to  a  modification  of  consciousness,  is  sent  forth  by  Tsvara,  causing 
some  of  the  countless  myriads  of  these  primary  atoms  to  set  up  a  vortex 
in  the  coarsest  aggregations  of  their  own  plane,  '^  and  this  primary  atom, 
enwalled  with  spiral  strands  of  the  coarsest  combinations  of  the  seventh 
plane,  becomes  the  finest  unit  of  spirit-matter,  or  atom  of  the  sixth 
plane."  In  a  similar  way  the  spirit-matter  of  the  five  lower  planes  is 
evolved,  the  life  from  the  third  Logos  veiling  itself  in  denser 
and  denser  matter,  nntil  we  reach  the  lowest,  the  physical  plane, 
which  yet  has  in  it,  in  a  hidden  or  latent  condition,  all  the  form  and  force 
possibilities  of  all  the  higher  planes  above  it.  Each  of  the  seven 
solar  system  planes  (the  Mah&paranirvanic,  Paranirvanic,  Nirvanio, 
Bnddhic,  Manasic,  Astral  and  Physical)  has  seven  subdivisions,  accord- 
ing to  the  density  of  the  materials,  and  we  may  picture  them  to  our- 
selves as  the  atomic,  three  etheric,  gaseous,  liquid  and  solid  subdivisions. 
The  six  lower  subdivisions  of  any  plane  are  due  to  combinations  of 
atomic  matter  of  that  plane  and  may  therefore  be  disintegrated  into  that 
homogeneous,  atomic  matter.  These  atoms  are  themselves  very  complex 
bodies,  but  cannot  he  further  subdivided  without  passing  to  the 
plane  next  above ;  thus  the  disintegi*ation  of  atomic  physical  matter 
will    yield   astral     matter,   of  atomic   astral   matter,    mental    matter, 

*  "  Anoieot   Wisdom,"  by  A.  Besant,  p.  55!  "  ' 

t  "  Ancient  Wiadoni,**    by  A-  Besant,  p,  62, 
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of  atQ^aic  m^nUil  Qiatter,  Buddhie  matter,  ancl  so  oo.  Otherwise  put, 
the!  altimate  atom  of  a  plane  ha9  the  ultimate  atom  of  the  plam  next 
above  for  its  soul  and  an  aggregation  of  the  coarsest  matter  of  that 
Dfxt  higher  plane  for  its  body  or  limiting  shelL*  In  this  way  the  Brst 
outpouring  from  the  third  Logos  brings  about  the  evolution  of  the 
matter  of  the  seven  solar  system  planes,  each  plane  having  definite 
attributes  or  qualities  imparted  to  it  by  the  Tanm&tra  that  is  at 
the  root  of  it,  and  we  have  now  countless  atoms  and  molecules,  but  no 
forms  yet  of  any  kind,  each  tiniest  particle  of  matter  instinct  with 
the  Divine  Life  and  having  therefore  a  consciousness  of  its  own. 
There  is  not  a  particle  in  the  whole  universe  that  is  devoid  of  conscious- 
ness, however  different  that  consciousness  may  be  from — and  therefore 
incomprehensible  to — our  consciousness. 

When  the  evolution  of  matter  is  sufficiently  far  advanced,  a  second 
outpouring  of  life  from  the  second  Logos  takes  place,  building  the  matter 
into  forms  and  evolving  these  forms  from  stage  to  stage  through  the  six 
kingdoms  of  nature  below  man,t.e.,  the  three  elemental,  the  mineral,  the 
vegetable  and  the  animal  kingdoms.  ^'  The  Life  of  the  Son  (the  second 
Logos)  manifesting  in  matter,  the  virgin  matter  vivified  by  the  spirit 
(the  Holy  Ghost — third  Logos),  is  the  life  that  builds  up  every  form  that 
exists  in  our  world  and  in  all  worlds  of  our  system,  sustaining  and 
supporting  al]»  the  Preserver,  the  Helper,  the  Saviour,  the  foundation 
of  it  all,  without  which  it  could  not  livo  and  move  in  organic  life."t 
The  life  or  consciousness  ensouling  the  countless  forms  of  the  six  king- 
doms of  nature  below  the  human,  is  called  the  mojuidic  consciousness. 
The  Monads  are  rays  from  the  second  Logos,  therefore  all  fundamentally 
one,  when  looked  at  from  above,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  Logos, 
but  when  looked  at  from  below  they  appear  separated  from  each  oth«-, 
by  the  forms  in  which  theso  rays  are  encased  for  the  purpose  of  evo- 
lution. The  descent  of  the  second  life-wave  into  denser  and  denser  matter, 
through  kingdom  after  kingdom  (through  the  three  elemental  kingdoms 
which  are  on  the  mental  an^  astral  planes),  nntil  at  last  **  it  comes 
down  to  the  mineral  form^  where  life  is  mgst  restricted  in  its 
operations,  where  consciousness  if^  mo^t  limited  in  its  scope,'*  is 
called  the  **  involution  of  life  in  matter*  or  the  descent  q|  spirit  into  mat- 
ter, the  descending  arc.  From  this  lo.wes.t  point  ijiie  life  ascends,  reveal- 
ing more  and  more  of  its  powers,"  developing  in  the  vegetable  and 
animal  kingdoms  the  power  of  sensation,  and  in  the  higher  animals  thei 
gernis  of  mentality.^  When  this  point  is  reached  the  Monad  is  ready  to 
take  the  next  step  into  the  human  kingdom  ;  the  third  great  outpouring 
of  life  then  takes  place  from  the  first  Logos,  meeting  the  second  life- 
wave,  the  Monad,  which  has  been  evolving  upwards,  blending  with  it 
and  "adding  to  it  fre6h  energy  and  brilliance,  and  the  human  Monad,  as 

*  Cf.  *'  Ancient  Wisdom,"  by  A.  Besant,  pp.  63  and  54;  and  '*  Evolution  of  Life 
and  Form,"  by  A.  Besant,  pp.  26  and  26. 

t  "  Esoteric  Christianity  ;  Tbe  Trinity,"  by  A.  Besant,  p.  12, 
I  "  |:volntion  of  Life  and  Form/'  by  A.  Besapt,  p.  98. 
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a  unit,  begins  i6s  mighty  task  of  nufolding  the  higher  powers  in  man  of 
that  Divine  Life  whunce  it  came.'**  **  The  human  spirit  is  the  direct  out- 
poaring  of  the  spiritual  life  in  Deity,  poared  oat  from  the  Father  (the 
first  Logos)  Himself,  the  foant  and  origin  of  existence  poured  out 
into  the  vessel  prepared  by  the  secondy  all  the  materials  of  which  are 
vivified  by  the  third  ;  and  the  great  outpouring  of  the  spirit  in  mar;, 
which  makes  him  different  from  all  else  aix)and  him,  that  gi*eat  out- 
ponring  which  could  only  take  place  when  the  vessel  was  ready  to  re- 
ceive it  through  countless  ages  of  evolving  life  ;  that  outpouring  of  Di- 
vine Consciousness,  inasmuch  as  it  comes  from  the  first,  the  Supreme, 
the  Father,  has  in  it  both  the  Son  and  the  Spirit ;  and  the  Spirit  in  man 
is  triple,  made  '  in  our  image,  in  onr  likeness '  ;  a  unit,  a  unit-con* 
sciousuesfl,  but  containing  in  itself  the  possibility  of  a  ttiple  manifesta* 
tion."  *'  That  is  the  image  in  which  man  is  made,  that  is  why  man 
finally  can  expand  into  Grod,  can  be  perfect  as  the  Father  is  perfect,  "f 

We  are  now  in  a  position  to  place  side  by  side  the  three  fundamental 
types  of  consciousness  spoken  of  above  : 

(1)  The  consciousness  of  the  atoms  and  molecules  of  matter,  the 
result  of  the  first  life-wave  from  the  third  Logos  ; 

(2)  The  Monadic  consciousness,  the  consciousness  of  animals, 
vegetables,  minerals  and  of  the  tliree  elemental  kingdoms  preceding 
minerals,  the  result  of  the  second  life- wave  from  the  second  Logos ; 

(3)  The  human  consciousness,  the  result  of  the  thifd  life-wave, 
from  the  first  Logos* 

Little  can  bo  said  about  the  first  type  of  consciousness,  that  of 
atoms  and  molecules,  for  it  requires  an  adept  to  link  his  consciousness 
to  that  of  cells,  molecules  and  atoms  and  to  understand  the  working  of 
it.  That  there  is  such  a  consciousness  we  may  learn  from  science.  "  The 
cells  ill  the  body,'*  says  the  great  German  materialist,  Haeckel,  **  the  cells 
have  Souls"  ;  because  he  finds  in  the  separate  cells  of  thebbdy  there  is  a 
cell -activity  thfeit  is  not  the  activity  of  the  body  as  a  whole.  ''  The  cells 
choose,  acce]^t,  inject ;  each  cell  according  to  its  own  impulse, %ach  cell 
according  to  its  own  work."  This,  so  to  speak,  tndepetrl|^nt  action 
of  the  cell  j|i limited  to  its  own  narrow  Interest  and  while  ^  f»  subor- 
dinated, in -fts  normal  activity,  to  the  general  welfare  (jf  the  body 
of  which  it  forms  a  part,  it  will  sometimes  act  against  the  general  wel- 
fare, following  out  the  law  of  its  own  activity  and  unconscious  of  the 
greater  use  which  it  serves  in  the  little  universe  of  the  body.  You 
may  get  a  wound  in  the  body.  **  What  will  the  cells  do  P  They  will  set 
to  work  at  once ;  without  any  thought  of  your  brain,  without  any 
consciousness  of  yours,  without  any  directing  influence  of  your  intelli- 
gence they  will  bring  to  that  place  where  matter  las  been  cut  away, 
the  new  supplies  that  are  wanted  for  the  filling  up  of  the  hole  in  tlie 
body  that  has  been  left.   They  will  build  and  boild  ;  and  they  wiiibniltl 

•"  Aucient  Wiadom,"  by  A.  Besant,  p.  267.  ^ 

t  "  Esoteric  Christianity  ;  The  Trinity,"  by  A.  Besant,  pp.  12.18 . 
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withoai  the  intelligence  that  shoald  subordinate  Uieir  building  to  the 
whole ;  for  they  will  make  a  scar/they  will  build  more  than  isf  wanted."^ 

''This  activity  in  the  cells  is  the  Atm&  (consciousness)  working  in 
the  atoms,  working  in  the  molecules,  working  in  the  cells,"  and  this 
building  beyond  the  point  that  is  necessary  is  due  to  the  '*  nncouscioas 
memory  of  the  cell/'f  So,  again,  we  read  in  the  "  Secret  DoctrinOy"  toI. 
HI,  p.  573 :  ''  The  cells  of  the  leg  are  conscious,  but  they  are  the  slaves 
of  the  idea,  they  are  not  self-conscious,  they  cannot  originate  an  idea, 
although  when  they  are  tired  they  can  convey  to  the  brain  an  uneasy 
sensation  and  so  give  rise  to  the  idea  of  fatigue." 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add,  that  at'Oms  and  molecules,  like 
everything  else  in  the  universe,  are  constantly  undei^inj^ 
evolution*  To  take  the  ultimate  physical  atom  as  an  example, 
an  indication  of  the  direction  in  which  this  evolution  works  may 
readily  be  given  to  those  who  have  read  Mrs.  Besant's  article  on 
**  Occult  Chemistry,"  in  Lucifer^  for  November  1895.  **  It  will  be 
remembered  that,  in  the  illustration  accompanying  that  paper,  the  atom 
was  shown  as  composed  of  a  series  of  spiral  tubes  arranged  in.  a  certain 
order,  and  it  was  explained  that  these  tubes  themselves  were  in  turn 
composed  of  6ner  tubes  spirally  coiled,  and  these  finer  tubes  in  turn  of 
others  still  finer,  and  so  on.  These  finer  tubes  have  been  called  spirillae 
of  the  first,  second  and  third  orders,  respectively;  and  it  is  found  that  before 
we  get  back  to  the  straight  filament  or  line  of  astral  atoms,  by  the  con> 
volutions  of  ten  of  which  lines  tbe  physical  atom  is  ultimately  formed, 
we  have  to  unwind  seven  series  of  the  spirillae,  each  of  which  is  wonnd 
at  right  angles  to  the  one  preceding  it.  Now  in  the  perfected  physical 
atom,  as  it  will  be  at  the  end  of  the  seventh  round,. all  of  these  orders  of 
spirillae  will  be  fully  vitalised  and  active^  each  with  a  dilPerent  order 
of  force  flowing  through  it :  and  thus  this  particular  part  of  the  work 
of  the  Holy  Ghost  (third  Logos)  will  be  accomplished.  At  present  we 
are  in  the  fourth  round,  and  only  four  of  the^  orders  of  spirillae  are  as 
yet  in  activity,  so  that  even  the  very  physical  matter  in  which  we  have 
to.  work  is  very  far  from  having  unfolded  its  full  capacities.  This 
mighty  prOpess  of  atomic  evolution,  which  interpenetrates  all  else  and 
yet  moves  oh  its  way  absolutely  independent  of  all  conditions;;^  is  ever 
being  cftKriM  steadily  o^  by  the  wonde;*ful  impulse  of  that -first  ont^ 
pQ.uring  of  the  third  LQgos/'J: 

A  stage  nearer  our  own  consciousness  is  that  of  the  six  kingdoms 
of  nature  below  the  human.  Three  of  these,  the  three  elemental  king- 
doms, are  on  the  downward  arc  of  evolution,  the  mineral  kingdom  is 
the  turning  point  and  the  vegetable  and  animal  kingdoms  are  on  the  up- 
ward arc.  In  the  downward  arc,  during  the  descent  of  spirit  into  matter, 
greatest  attention  is  directed  to  the  building  of  forms.  The  Monad  imparts 
definite  qualities  and  attributes  to  matter,  learns  to  hold  it  in  definite 

•  "  The  Self  and  it«  Sheaths,"  by  A.  Besant,  p.  82. 
f  "  The  Self  and  its  Sheaths/'  by  A.  Besant.  p.  87. 
X  "  The  Christian  Creed/*  by  C.  W.  Leadbeuter,  pp.  73-74. 
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forms  and  impresses  itself  as  best  it  may  ot)  the  evolving  forms  ;  ''  On  the 
ascending  arc  the  chief  attention  in  directed  to  nsing  the  form  as  a 
vehicle  of  the  evolving  life,"  the  Monad  expresses  itself  through  the  forms 
as  their  inner  raler.  On  the  downward  arc  the  Monad  plays  the  more 
passive  part  of  being  enmeshed  in  matter,  in  forms  of  denser  and 
denser  matter,  till  in  the  mineral  kingdom  the  least  of  its  powers  can 
express  themselves.  From  this  point  the  energies  of  the  Monad  play 
a  more  active  part  in  evolution.  Sabjected  to  all  kinds  of  vibrations  or 
impacts  from  withont,  the  Monad  learns  gradaally  to  respond  from 
within,  and  in  so  doing  it  exercises  a  moulding  inilaence  on  the  forms, 
gives  them  the  plasticity  combined  with,  and  stability  noticeable  in,  the 
kingdoms  above  the  mineral  (in  the  three  elemental  kingdoms  below  the 
mineral,  the  forms  are  also  very  plastic,  bat  at  the  same  time  very 
evanescent),  and  begins  to  develop  the  astral  and  the  roanasic  sheaths 
by  means  of  which  it  may  receive  and  respond  to  vibrations  from  the 
astral  and  to  a  small  extent  from  the  mental  planes.* 

In  the  vegetable  kingdom  we  find  the  early  beginnings  of  a  power  of 
consciousness  that  in  the  mineral  was  not  present,  the  power  of 
feeling  pleasure  and  pain,  the  foreshadowings  of  desire  and  sensation, 
evolving  in  the  higher  members  of  the  vegetable. kingdom  to  what  the 
western  psychologist  would  term,  massive  sensations  of  pleasure  and 
discomfort.  Plants  **  dimly  enjoy  the  air,  the  rain  and  the  sunshine,  and 
gropingly  seek  them,  wbile  they  shink  from  noxious  conditions  "  ;  '*  they 
answer  to  stimuli  and  adapt  themselves  to  external  conditionsi  some 
showing  plainly  a  sense  of  touch.^f 

This  power  of  sensation  is  farther  developed  in  the  animal 
kingdom.  The  astral  matter  which  in  the  downward  arc  has  taken  up 
certain  qualitieti,  the  quality  of  responding  to  pleasure  and  pain,  is 
built  into  a  more  definitely  organised  astral  body  ;  and  in  the  higher 
members  of  the  animal  kingdom  we  further  find  that  the  mental  matter 
which  is  involved  in  the  structure  of  the  astral  body,  begins  to  be 
susceptible  to  impacts  hihi  the  mental  plane.  We  have  the  germs  of 
mentality,  which  prepare  the  passage  from  the  animal  to  the  human 
kingdom,  to  the  reception  of  the  third  Life- wave,  from  the  first  IiOgos« 
^he  absence  of  this  third  Life- wave  makes  t^s  great  difference,  that 
the  animal  is  conscious  only,  not  self-conscioti^s.  The  animal  sees, 
^ears,  feels,  but  is  not  conscious  of  feeling  that  ''  I  am  I,"  I  know,  1  see, 
I  hear,  J  feel,  Ido  that,  <&c.  There  is  a  self  (Monad)  in  the  animal,  but 
the  animal  is  not  conscious  of  the  self.  'Mt  has  instinct,  but  instinct 
is  not  self-consciousness.  Self -consciousness  is  an  attribute  of  the  mind,'' 
of  the  Manas,  due  to  the  presence  in  man  of  the  third  outpouring  of 
the  Divine  life  from  the  first  Logos. !{ 


(To  be  coniinued). 


A.  SCHWARZ. 


♦    Cf.  •*  Ancient    Wiadom,"    p.  426,   and   "  Evolation  of  Life  and    Form,'*  by 
A.  Besant,  pp.  98,  126. 

t  "  Ancient  Wisdom,"  by  A.  Besant,  pp.  88,  248. 

;  Cf.  "  Secret  Duotriue,"  by  U.  P.  Blavatsky,  vol.  Ill,  p.  573. 
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OFTEN  oome  the  queries  "  What  shali  I  gain  by  joining  Uie  T.  S.  ?  " 
**  Whatbaveyoa  gained  by  joining  the  T.S.?  ''  Tfaisisbattheepirit 
of  the  age  ^e  live  in,  to  believe  that  giving  is  impossible,  oronght  not  to 
be,  without  receiving.  Ton  bargain  with  the  Supreme  Self  in  the  same 
spirit  in  which  you  haggle  with  yonr  one-eighth  per  cent,  charging 
broker.  How  shall  be  explained  to  the  dullard  the  change  within,  that 
has  been  undergone  ;  how  make  clear  to  him  the  pargiog  away  of  the 
dross,  the  black  doubt  that  has  been  swept  away,  the  hope  that  shinesi 
and  above  all,  the  refinement  of  feeling  that  is  going  on  day  by  day, 
hour  after  hour  ?  I  refuse  to  believe  that  any  earnest  one  who  has  pat 
himself  in  rapport  with  the  spirit  of  our  Theosophical  literature  can  say 
honestly  that  the  inner  revolution  which  bodes  for  good  has  not  made 
its  presence  felt.  And  yet  we  hear  complaints,  unjust  murmurs,  foolish 
longings  for  palpable  effects !  If  any  of  the  grumblers  could  but  be 
made  to  see  '  some  light '  when  they  *  sit  for  Bhydna*  they  wonld 
appreciate  it  much  more  than  any  change  wrought  within.  These  are 
the  poor  indeed,  strangers  to  the  luxury  of  the  nobler /eeltn^.  A  worthy 
gentleman  who  was  '  in  for  yoga '  once  cast  his  anchor  of  faith  finn  in  a 
psendo  yogin  because  the  self-same,  self*styled  Mahitman  had  shown  him 
a  globe  of  light !  Poor  man,  I  could  havedone  the  same  by  him— oonld 
have  shown  him  an  electric  lamp  ! 

Our  not-to-be- taken -in  enquirer  goes  away  deriding  because  the 
everlasting  gain  that  has  been  ours  cannot  be  translated  into  his  native 
tongue  of  pounds,  shillings  and  pence.  We  do  our  most  for  the  lumest 
enquirer  ;  for  the  dishonest  we  are  tempted  to  play  Dr.  Johnson  with  a 
little  variation — knocking  down,  with  the  butt-end  of,  not  an  argument, 
but  of  something  more' '  rememberable.'  The  more  you  move  in  society, 
the  more  ingrained  dp€^  the  conviction  become  that  Theosophy  is  not 
for  all,  that  indiscrimrUate  propaganda  is  like  casting  pearls  before 
swine.  Everything  is,  libt  to  be  advertised ;  our  bent  feelings  are  n^ 
for  parade.  And,  above  all,  to  speak  freely  about  the  divine  Masters  to 
2Lni  amorif^  Asaniskdri  jivas  (humdrum  egos!)  is  little  less  than  a  sin. 
t  often  feel  tempted  to  put  a  knife  into  the  otherwise  admirable  *'  Oc- 
cult World  "  for  the  familiarity  with  which  the  author  speaks  of  his 
*f  riend  K.  H.* 


Emotions  form  the  back-gronnd  of  life  and  it  is  the  peculiar  privi- 
lege of  Theosophy  to  exalt  them  to  the  highest  pitch,  so  high  indeed, 
that  one  degree  higher  and  yon  are  launched  on  the  bliss  that  knoweth 
itself  atid  never  efideth.  The  sacrediiess  of  these'  emotTons  prevents  ns, 
forbids  us,  from  drawing  them  down  to  the  plane  of  vaikhari  vdch^  and 
yet  the  luxury  of  their  being  felt  is  none  the  lessan  evep-present  real- 
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ity.  And  yefc  these  are  bat  emotions  at  best.  Belong,  tliey  may,  to  the 
liigbost  phase  of  the  "  I  "  in  which  average  oonscioasness  centres 
itself ;  yet  this  *'  I "  is  bat  the  mdydvic  mind.  To  mind  inberea 
daality.  Everything  that  can  be  cognised  by  mind  roast  have  two 
aspects,  and  oar  emotions,  which  we  regard  as  Theosophy's  best  gifts, 
have  the  other  side  to  thorn— the  painful.  FuJly'  imbued  with  Theoso- 
phy,  jon  tone  yourself  all  over.  The  passinjjf  breeze  of  J^nanda  draws 
forth  a  note  from  the  strings  ;  but  that  of  pain  or  misery,  does  so  like- 
wise. This  was  so  vividly  brought  back  to  me  the  other  dny  when, 
passing  by  a  girls'  school,  I  saw  a  little  girl  under  the  cruel  gra«p  of 
her  teacher.  The  hand  was  raised  for  a.  blow  ;  the  poor  girl  shudderad 
and  crouched  under  it.  I  did  npt  wait  to  see  the  savage's  arm  full.  I 
felt  as  if  I  could  spring  to  the  man's  throat  and  drive  my  nails  into  it. 
What  will  be  the  effects  of  that  blow  ?  The  mere  bruise  to  the  body 
mattered  but  little.  But  the  crushing  effect  of  the  terrorising  look,  the 
withering  effect  of  the  cruelty,  how  far  will  that  extend  P  By  this  act 
the  man-brute,  I  am  sure,  applied  what  was  like  a  hot  iron  to  a  sprout- 
ing bud  of  love. 

A  lizard  darted  out  upon  a  moth  and  cranched  it  between  its  sharp, 
tiny  teeth.  Oh,  how  the  moth  struggled  to  retain  the  gift  of  life  ! 
Who  taught  thee,  lizard,  to  enact  this  ugly  act  which  for  a  monient 
made  me  dart  a  thought  of  hatred  towards  thee  !  Here  surely,  some« 
thing  had  gone  wrong.  This  munching  of  the  moth  surely  could  not 
have  been  in  harmony  with  the  high  purpose  of  the  Law  that  moves  all 
things,  high  and  low.  Who  then  is  responsible  for  it,  or  as  the  news- 
papers say  :  *'  Who  is  to  hang  for  this  P  "  The  usually  offered  theosophic 
explanation  will  hardly  suffice.  The  failure  of  man  in  the  Atlantean. 
age  to  train  the  lower  creation,  cannot  surely  in  its  far  reaching  effects 
have  impinged  this  sort  of  instinct  on  what  I  may  call  the  "  lizard  block, 
of  monadic  essence."  So  let  us  even  pigeon-hole  this  problem  till  the 
much  debated  question  of  animal  suffering  (so  vividly  brought  home  to 
US  now  by  the  sight  of  unnumbered  carcasses  encumbering  the  road* 
sides)  is  attempted  to  be  solved  by  our  leaders  when  they  come  down 
from  the  clouds. 


"  Practical,  practical,  let  us  have  something  practical.  We  have 
had  enough  of  theorising,  let  us  have  something  practical,"  such  is  the 
demand  of  some  of  us ;  such  is  the  reproach  levelled  against  us  by  those 
who  are  not  within  the  T.  S.,  As  an  illustratipn  we  might  cite  the  well- 
meant  remarks  of  the  Prince  of  Siam  at  a  former  Convention.  Hearing 
us  talk  of  brotherhood  and  yoga,  people  imagine  that,  to  be  consistent,. 
we  must  give  our  all  to  the  nearest  beggar  and  be  able  to  float  through  the 
air,  at  the  very  least.  Failing  that,  we  are  not  '  practical.'  Ofttimes  I  am 
sick  of  the  very  word  and  of  those  who  utter  it.  What  would  you  have  us 
do  ?  How  do  you  know  that  we  are  not  doing  something  or  anything 
practical  P     Wd  ar^  reading  and   improving   ourselves  as  tre  can.     Is 
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not  that  sotnethinfi^  praotical  ?  We  have  banished  feai<  of  death.  Is 
that  not  very  practical  f  We  have  learnt  to  respect  the  feelings 
of  others,  especially  that  most  tender  of  all  feelings,  the  religions 
leveling.  Is  not  that  in  the  '  practical  '  line  P  Ever  above  as  shines 
the  ideal  of  the  perfect  Man — the  Master  of  Wisdom  and  Gorapas* 
sion,  which  ideal,  thoogh  very  far  from  being  realized,  is  yet  deeply, 
most  deeply,  reverenced.  Practical  or  what  P  If  we  are  trying  to  acquire 
control  over  onr  minds,  if  we  now  overlook  and  forgive,  when  in  other  days 
we  woald  have  returned  tit  for  tat,  how  are  others  to  know  that?  Have 
you  ever  made  yourself  conversant  with  our  home  life,  to  see  whether  or 
not  a  change  for  the  better  has  come  over  us  since  the  '  coming  in  '  of 
Theosophy  F  The  gradual,  nay  even  fitful,  conquest  of  onr  weaknesses  ; 
our  putting  in  a  word  now  and  then  in  defence  of  the  higher  life,  daring^ 
the  ridicule  and  worse  of  the  madding  crowd  ;  the  giving  of  our  money- 
modicum  as  circumstances  permit,  did  this  ever  come  within  the  range  of 
our  worshipful  critic's  knowledge  ?  And  did  you  expect  that  from 
being  ordinary  persons  we  would  get  up  some  fine  morning  with  onr 
failings  stripped  off,  ourselves  heroes  and  saints  ?  Did  you  think  that 
we  could  spring  up  all  at  once  sons  of  light  after  hdrviog  through  seons 
played  the  part  of  children  of  matter,  merely  because  we  have  inteUee^ 
ttially  recognised  the  truth  of  that  great  aphorism,  Aham,  Brahrndsmi,  I 
am  Brahman  P  Theosophy  is  practical — much  more  so  than  misunderstood 
Ved&nta,  where  the  talk  is  all  about  A'tma,  while  the  brain  consoions- 
ness  remains  an  nnattempted  riddle.  And  if  it  comes  to  that,  my  fine 
friend,  what  have  you  done  in  the  ^ay  of  the  '  practical.'  We  are  doing 
something  practical  in  our  own  way,  but  we  don't  advertise  or  build 
mathams  in  the  Himalayas,  Do  yon  know  one  thing?  Given  a  man, 
wicked  as  the  world  goes  ;  if  he  conies  in  contact  with  Theosophy  and  in- 
tellectually appreciates  it,  that  man  can  tiet^er  be  as  he  was  before. 
Unfortunate,  how  shall  I  explain  this  to  yon  !  You  have  not  felt  Theos- 
ophy. So  goyoar  way  in  peace  and  disturb  notns,  ^'unpractical  "  ones, 
in  our  modest,  well-worn  grooves,  for  God  fulfills  Himself  in  many  ways. 


'  When  an  unclean  thought  comes  within  your  brain-oouscioosness, 
kick  it  out.'  Such  in  substance  are  the  words  of  our  '  leaders  '  who  give 
us  instruction  on  the  subject  of  thought-control.  To  do  it  is  desirable, 
but  the  how  is  an  ever-standing  perplexity.  If  thought  were  as  tangi- 
ble as,  say,  this  stone/  I  could  take  it  and  throw  it  away,  but  how  oust 
a  thought  which  is  I  know  not  what,  which  comes  I  know  not  how.  I 
read  something,  I  see  something,  and  by  an  evil  association  the  thoughiy 
the  ugly  thing,  is  there,  and  the  more  I  try  to  remove  my  mental  gaze 
therefrom,  the  more  the  evil  suggestion  grows  into  definite  shape — what 
was  indistinct  grows  sharply  outlined.  I  try  to  divert  ray  attention 
towards  something  else  and  yet  it  is  before  me ;  there — there,  before 
my  very  eyps  as  it  were,  shutting  out  all  thought-pictures  which  I  try^ 
to  evolve  in  its  stead.    It  seems  almost  as  if  Iliad  lost  the  power  of 
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olosiog  my  eyes  and  as  if  a  tormentor  held  olose  to  me»  the  picture 
t)iat  I  loathe  to  look  apoo.  That  this  is  entirely  my  faalt,  I  honestly 
admiU  •  It  is  bat  the  evil  seed  that  bears  frnit,  the  evil  seed  sown  in 
the  days  of  caraless  living  and  reading,  vrhen  thought  was  n^imparte* 
Not  that  I  have  been  a  vicious  person  as  the  world  understands  the 
term.  No,  I  have  been  respectable  and  ifl  held  a  high  position  and  died 
to-morrow,  '  society  '  would  account  me  as  of  the  righteous.  But  I  know 
what  I  have  been.  Unregulated  reading  and  careless  thought  and  con- 
versation have  done  their  work.  Novels  in  which  purity  of  life  is  held 
up  as  an  ideal,  while  the  infractions  of  this  ideal  by  moral  culprits  are 
set  out  in  too  much  detail ;  the  reading  with  avidity,  of  disgusting 
newspaper  reports  of  the  washing  of  very  dirty  linen  in  the  Courts, 
have  effectually  soiled  the  mdnanc  garment.  And  then  there  was 
respectable,  virtuoas,  legal  sensuality —  but  these  are  not  the  confessions 
of  a  Rousseau. 

H.  S.  Sevaka. 
(To  be  concluded.) 


^beo0opb^  in  all  Xan^^. 


EUROPE. 

liONDow,  June  '29th,  1900.     • 

Prctbably  the  most  interesting  part  of  the  month's  European  news  will- 
reach  the  Theoeophist  from  Paris,  for  the  congress  there  has  been  in  fail  swing- 
dnring  this  last  week  of  June,  and  a  norober  of  leading  members  have  been 
gathered  there  including,  of  course,  the  President*Founder,  with  Mrs.  Besant, 
Mrs.  Cooppr-Oakley,  Prof.  Chakravarti  and  Mr.  Chatterji.  We  are>  hoping  tO' 
hear  that  the  congress  has  proved  an  unmitigated  success  but  no  account  of 
the  proceedings  is  yet  to  hand. 

In  London  the  month  has  brought  us  golden  opportunities  of  hearing' 
lectures  from  Mrs.  Besant,  who  has  completed  her  short  courtie  at  Queen's  Hall, 
on  both  occasions  the  hall  being  completely  crammed  and  numbers;of  would-be 
listeners  tamed  away»  Then  we  had  a  lecture  from  our  President  at  the  Bla- 
vatsky  Lodge,  full  of  suggestion  and  help  and  encouragement  for  all.  Besides 
which,  Mrs.  Besant  has  lectured  at  the  London  Lodge  and  the  Hampstead  • 
Lodge ;  for  the  Ghristo-Theosophical  Society  and  at  the  Pioneer  Club,  and  is 
to  speak  next  Sunday  morning  for  the  Ethical  Society  at  the  well  known 
South  Place  Institute. 

Other  Lodge  lectures  have  been  given  by  Mr.  Leadbeater,  who  dealt  with 
<'  Some  Obstacles  to  Progress,"  and  by  Mr.  Moore,  who  gave  the  second  part 
of  a  lecture  on  **  Mathematics  Ancient  and  Modern."  In  dealing  with  some' 
of  the  roost  recent  speculations  of  mathematicians  upon  such  problems  as  the 
nature  of  space,  the  speaker  had  occasion  to  show  how  greatly  scientific  idea* 
were  tending  in  the  direction  of  theosophical  teaching.  Not  a  few  of  Mr. 
Mobre's  hearers  were  impressed  once  more  with  the  thought  that  the  con- 
nection between  occultism  and  mathematics  was  a  very  real  and  close  one, 
and  they  probably  nnd^rstood  a  little  better  than  before  wh^  Plato  and  Pvth^*' 
goras  made  these  studies  obligatory  in  their  schools, 
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The  Cooutass  Wachtmeister  continaed  ker'atHcAnes  *  during  the  OKmik' 
and  they  have  always  been  well  attended.  Next  month  sereral  other  faidy 
members  will  take  up  this  part  of  the  work.  Mrs.  Besant  and  Mnu  Mead  hate 
also  been '  at  home '  on  several  afternoons  at  Albemarle  St.  A  contiDuatiou  of 
classes  for  the  study  of  the  manuals  and  other  elementary  works  is  also  ar* 
ranp^ed  for,  and  will  no  doubt  be  useful  for  people  who  are  just  coming  into 
touch  with  Theosophy. 

In  the  book- world,  we  have  just  received  Mrs.  Besant's  last  Adyar  lectures 
on  Avataras,  which  we  have  eagerly  awaited.  We  are  now  able  to  enjoy 
her  eloquent  exposition  of  many  difficult  questions.  The  extraordinarily 
fantastic  reports  of  some  Indian  newspapers,  while  doubtless  exceedingly 
well-intentioned,  did  but  scant  justice  to  Mrs.  Besant^s  treatment  of  obscure 
topics,  and  we  are  glad  to  have  her  own  words  before  us,  and  be  able  to  think 
over  the  profoundly  interesting  problems  to  which  she  oflfers  solutions. 

We  hear  that  Mr.  Mead  has  a  lars^e  and  important  work  in  the  press, 
which  will  probably  lay  all  serious  students  under  great  obligation  to  him, 
but  at  the  same  time  the  book  will  be  on  popular  lines  and  ought  to  command 
interest  in  many  directions  outside  the  T.  8.  It  will  appear  in  the  autumn 
publishing  season. 

One  has  only  to  be  present  at  one  of  Mrs.  Besant's  public  lectures  to  be 
convinced  that  it  is  among  the  thoughtful  and  intelligent  classes  that  Theoso- 
phy is  making  its  way,  but  it  is  funny  to  find  occasionally  a  curious  relic  of 
the  ignorance  which  was  all  but  universal  ten  years  ago.  Only  the  other  day 
a  member  who  was  entertaining  an  estimable  but  very  ignorant  friend  vae 
amused  to  find  that  he  seriously  supposed  that  the  theosophical  reason  for 
abstaining  from  flesh  food  was  a  fear  lest  one  might  be  partaking  of  one's 
ancestors ! 

Professor  Oliver  Lodge's  appointment  to  be  first  Principal  of  the  new 
Birmingham  University  is  gratifying  testimony  to  the  fact  that  his  outspoken 
opinions  on  matters  psychical  have  not  militated  against  the  recognition  of 
his  scientific  ability.  We  are  moving  on— slowly  but  surely.  One  can  hardly 
imagine  this  appointment  would  have  been  made  if  the  spirit  of  the  '  seven- 
ties '  had  been  still  to  the  fore. 

The  London  correspondent  of  the  leading  Manchester  paper  regales  his 
readers  with  the  following  "Coincidence  **  story,  as  he  calls  it,  in  connection 
with  the  death  of  the  Sari  of  Airlie.  The  Earl  for  five  years  held  the  position 
of  adjutant  of  a  Yeomanry  cavalry  regiment.  This  regiment  has  just  been 
outfor  its  annaal  training.  One  day  last  week  the  attempt  to  hoist  the  colonra 
of  the  regiment  before  the  tent  of  the  commanding  officer  was  attended  by 
failure.  Again  and  again  was  the  attempt  made,  bnt  the  flag  persisted  in 
flying  half-mast  high.  This  attracted  so  much  attention  that  nessengera 
were  sent  from  neighbouring  camps  to  know  if  anything  had  befallen  the 
regiment  Before  night  fell,  news  came  of  the  death  of  the  reginttnt'e  old 
adjutant,  the  Earl  of  Airlie. 

A.  B.  C. 


NEW  ZEALAND. 

JiiZy  190a 
The  meetings  for  ladies,  started  by  Mrs.  Draffin,  continue  to  be  siie- 
cessf nl.    There  is  a  feeling  in  Auckland  that  the  social  side  of  life  should  be 
more  extensively  utilised  for  the  parpoae  of  spreading  Theoeophical  idtii, 
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Mra.Braffin'fl  weekly  '  At  Some 'has  always  been  popdlar,  and  it  is  now 
proposed  tbat  a  '  Social  *  meeting  be  held  regalarl}'  in  the  Branch  rooms.  In 
addition  to  this  the  formation  of  a  '  LuDch  Clnb  ' — a  daily  meeting  at  lunch 
of  friends  and  members  in  the  Branch  rooms — wonld  also  be  a  means  of 
drawing  new  enqnirers  and  also  cultivating  friendly  relations  all  around. 

On  May  23rd,  the  Dunedin  Branch  celebrated  its  seventh  anniversary  by 
holding  a  social  meeting  at  which  about  eighty  people  were  present.  The 
occasion  was  further  marked  by  the  presentation  to  Mr.  A.  W.  Maurais,  who 
was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Branch,  and  has  been  its  Secretary  ever  since, 
of  a  handsome  gift  and  the  following  address :  **  The  members  desire  to 
Bxprass  their  thorough  appreciation  of  your  capable,  courageous,  and  con- 
stantly vigilant  defence  of  Theosophy  from  all  public  attacks ;  of  your  most 
invaluable,  unceasing,  and  unselfish  service  to  the  Branch  }  realising  as  they 
do  that  your  able  expositions  of  this  grand  philosophy  have  placed  the 
knowledge  of  members  on  a  sound,  solid,  and  firm  foundation  on  all  meta* 
physical  matters." 

From  the  Branches  come  cheering  reports  of  increased  attendance  at 
the  public  lectures,  of  which  Uie  following  are  of  interest : — 

Auckland.  '*The  Coming  Race,"  by  Uiss  Davidson;  ''The  Evolution 
of  Man  and  His  Bodies, "  by  Mrs.  Draffin. 

Ohristchurch.  "  The  Three  Principal  Schools  of  the  Vedanta  Philoso* 
pby, "  by  Mr.  J.  B.  Wither. 

Sunedin.  "  The  Ancient  Way,*'  by  Mr.  A.  W^  Maurais ;  "  Diving  Com  pas* 
sion,**  by  Miss  Christie. 

Wellington.  *'  Man  as  Theosophy  Be  veals  Him,*'  by  Mrs*  Bichmond. 
THE  PBfiSIDENT-FOUNDEB  IN  GEBMANY. 

Colonel  Olcott  arrived  in  Hamburg,  coming  from  Scandinavia,  June  29tfa| 
and  was  enthusiastically  received,  by  the  leading  members  of  onr  movement, 
at  the  station.  Several  meetings  were  held  and  all  the  new  members  were 
glad  to  comc^  under  the  intlaence  of  our  Tenerable  President.  The  old  mem- 
bers confirmed  their  brotherly  feeling  towards  him  and  throogh  him  to- 
wards all  nations  and  races  of  humanity  of  which  onr  world-wide  movement 
is  the  spiritual  representation.  The  President  visited  also  several  members 
of  the  Society  who  were  detained  from  participating  in  the  meetings  by 
sickness,  but  who  were  yearning  to  see  and  to  hear  him  and  to  receive 
throagtb  his  person  the  comforting  influence  of  those  powers  who  guide  our 
movementr  .t 

After  a  tour  through  Holland,  where  the  President  attended  the  Annual 
Convention  and  visited  all  the  difFerenb  branches  of  the  Dutch  Section,  he 
returned  to  Germanyt  arriving  at  Hanover,  June  11th-  In  spite  of  his 
midnight  arrival,  be  was  met  at  tiie  Station  by  a  number  of  elder  members* 
ladiesand  gentlemen,  who  insisted  on  this  privilege  of  receiving  our  President, 
by  reason  of  their  intimate  personal  friendship  with  him,  of  long  years  stand- 
ing. Amongst  them  was  Dr.  Hubbe*»Schleiden,  whose  guest  Colonel  Olcott 
was  for  the  remainder  of  his  sojourn  in  that  part  of  the  country. 

On  the  12th  of  June,  a  Tery  interesting  and  animated  meeting  of  the 

HftBOver  Lodge    was  held,  wK^re  a  great  number  of  new  members  had 

the  lottg  desired  advantage  of  being  introduced  to  the  President.    The 

lattttr  gai<s  4  iwiy  instractiv«i.  disooonbi  mfMj  interesting  questions  were 

-anfeweted,  and  a  TeryBiiiina.ted  spirit  pve vailed. 
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The  next  day  Colonel  Olcotfc  proceeded  to  Leipeig  wliere  he  was  again 
received  at  the  station  with  the  usual  enthusiasm.  In  the  evening,  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Leipzig  Lodge,  the  President  delivered  a  lecture  on  the 
position  of  the  T.  S.  within  the  preseot  civilizatiou  of  the  world  and  on  the 
important  mission  of  our  movement.  The  following  day  Colonel  Olcott  gave 
A  public  lecture  which  was  well  attended,  the  large  audience  crowding  the  Hall. 
.  AraongHt  them  were  a  number  of  the  Judge  party,  whose  leading  represen- 
tative in  Germany  is  Dr.  Frana  Hartraann.  On  this  occasion,  as  well  as 
during  conversations  with  members  of  this  party  the  next  morning,  the 
President-Founder  embraced  the  opportunity  to  explain  that  no  society  or 
union  except  our  Theosophical  Society,  founded  by  himself  and  H.  P.  Blavatr 
sky,  had  the  right  to  use  our  title,  our  seal  and  our  motto.  However,  the 
adherents  of  Dr.  Hartmann  thought  it  proper  to  propose  to  him  that  the 
Constitution  of  the  Society  should  be  altered  to  their  special  advantage, 
giving  them  a  share  of  the  benefit  of  belonging  to  the  Society  but  leaving  all 
the  responsibility  of  the  international  movement  to  the  body  of  its  present 
organization.  The  naivete  of  this  request  met  the  never  failing  good  humoar 
of  our  President-Founder,  and  was  finally  settled  by  his  public  declaration 
that  he  would  never  agree  to  any  arrangement  which  would  in  any  way 
violate  the  Constitution  of  the  Society,  in  spirit  or  in  letter. 

After  the  President's  return  to  Hanover  a  festival  of  the  Lodge  was 
held  thereon  the  evening  of  June  17th.  All  the  members  and  many  gaests 
vrere  present^  Colonel  Olcott  was  again  received  with  general  enthu- 
siasm and  many  spirited  speeches  were  given.  The  President-Foander 
also  delivered  a  well  appreciated  discourse  on  the  nature  of  the  Masters  and 
on  the  conditions  and  state  of  mind  necessary  for  striving  to  rise  up  to  their 
level  of  harmonious  existence  and  to  their  all-embracing  consciousness  of 
spiritual  unity.  The  next  day,  when  Colonel  Olcott  departed  via  Amsterdam, 
to  Paris,  for  the  French  Convention,  nearly  all  the  members  of  the  Lodge 
were  present  at  the  station  and  ho  left  us  accompanied  by  the  sincerest 
well-wishes  and  gratitude  for  all  his  great  services  to  the  whole  of  the 
movement  everywhere,  as  well  as  to  so  many  of  our  members  in  particular. 


NETHERLANDS. 

AMSt£RDAM, 

fTtdy  5Ui,  1900. 

TIic  liigh  expectations  of  the  members  of  the  Netherlands  S^tttion  of.the 
Theosophical  Society  with  regard  to  the  forthcoming  visit  of  ;its  beloved 
President-Founcier,  have  been  fully  realist  by  his  visit  which  now  lies 
behind  us. 

The  Colonel— strong  and  vigorous  as  ever— arrived  at  Amsterdam  late 
in  the  evening  of  Friday,  June  Ist,  accompanied  by  his  adopted  daughter. 
Miss  Mitchell,  a  charming  and  kind  young  lady.  Mr.  Fricke,  the  Gkoieral 
Secretary  of  the  Section,  awaited  the  highly  esteemed  guests  at  the  station 
and  piloted  thera  safely  to  the  Headquarters. 

The  following  evening  (Saturday,  June  2nd),  official  operations  were 
begun  on  the  part  of  the  Colonel,  as  in  the  evening  a  general  reception  was 
held  at  the  Headquarters  on  the  occasion  of  the  Fourth  Annnal  Gonveation  of 
the  Section!  which  was  to  be  opened  next  day,  A  very  -great  nmiiber  of 
members  from  all  parts  of  Holland  had  come  together  to  meet  the   veneraVfe 
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•Preflident  aiid  all  were  infcrodnced  to  him  and  shcwk  hands  with  him,  or 
talked,  so  that  most  of  onr  members  have  now  the  privilege  oi  having  become 
.personally  aoqaainted  with  the  man  who  has  laboured  and  struggled  for 
.nearly  twentj<^five  long  years  for  the  welfare  of  the  Thoosopbical  Societj-. 

A  great  number  of  the  members  had,  of  course,  read  the  Colonel's  "  Old 
Diary  Leaves/'  and  all  of  them  naturally  knew  more  or  less  of  bis  part  in  this 
great  work  and  his  achievements  in  many  other  directions  during  his  long 
and  useful  life,  so  that  they  were  extremely  happy  now  to  have  before  them 
the  living  man  himself  (instead  of  only  a  mind-picture),  seen  with  their  own 
eyes,  spoken  to  with  their  own  tongues,  so  as  to  give  additional  worth  and 
interest  to  all  historical  records  in  which  he  occupies  a  prominent  or  a 
central  position.  But  not  only  have  bis  "  deeds  of .  yore  "  secured  him  a 
place  in  the  hearts  of  the  Dutch  brethren  but,  most  of  all,  his  unfailing 

•  kindness^  good*heartedness  and  amiability  as  well  as  his  loyalty,  staunchness 
and  experience.  Slib  person  as  well  as  his  words  have  made  Adyar  more  of 
a  living  reality  to  ua  than  it  was  before;  have  shown  us  this  central  point  as  a 
Washington  in  the  United  States  of  the  Theosophical  World— a  neutral  cen- 
tral point  which  at  once  binds  and  influences  all  the  members  of  the  different 
Sections  so  that  they  realise  their  unity  and  oneness  in  spite  of  physical 
distance. 

But  to  proceed  with  the  report  of  the  Colonel's  activities  amongst  us «  on 
Sunday,  June  3rd,  the  Fourth  Annual  Convention  of  the  Dutch  Section 
was  called  to  order  in  one  of  the  public  balls  at  Amsterdam,  President  Olcott 
being  in  the  chair.  The  Convention  passed  off  as  harmoniously  as  could  be 
wished,  and  notwithstanding  the  barrier  of  language  between  Chairman  and 
participating  members.  Colonel  Olcott  proved  a  first-rate  President  of  the 
.  business  meeting.  He  started  a  subscription  towards  meeting  the  ever- 
growing expense  of  the  Section,  to  which  200  guilders  were  at  once  pledged, 
addressed  the  Convention  on  the  theosophical  spirit  which  ought  to  pervade 
the  transactions,  was  addressed  by  the  General  Secretary  of  the  Section,  made 
a  report  as  to  the  progress  of  the  Theosophical  Society  and  especially  as  to 
its  work  in  India,  spoke  of  the  Adyar  Headquarters,  and  several  times  was 
lustily  cheered  by  the  Convention. 

After  closing  the  business  meeting  the  members  adjourned  till,  after- 
noon, when  they  met  again  in  the  Headquart^r's  gardens  to  be  photo- 
^phed,  the  Colonel  and  his  daughter,  of  coni»e|  ocoapying  the  places  of 
^onour. 

^  In  the  evening  Colonel  Olcot't  addressed  an  audience  of  250  people  on 
**  The  Origin,  Growth  and  Work  of  the  Theosophical  Society,"  giving  very 
interesting  data  on  that  subject.  Next  day  he  spoke  to  the  Ams- 
terdam Lodge  on  **  Masters  of  Wisdom» "  much  to  its  profit  and 
pleasure.  On  the  next  day  Haarlem  was  visited  and  in  that  town 
a  very  much  interested  public  listened  in  the  evening  to  a  fine  lecture 
on  *' Tbeosopby  and  the  Theosophical  Society.'^  On  the  day  after  that,  a 
reception  was  arranged  iii  the  same  town.    The    Hague  was  the  next  place 

•  visited  and  a  reception  and  a-  lecture  were  the  proceedings  of  the  day,  both 
oocttions  attntoting  many  people.  On  the  following  day  the  official  work  of 
the  tour  ended  by  a  lecture  and  a  reoeptjan  in  Botterdam,  where  a  great 
audience  gathered  to  hear  the  Colonel.  Tbi^takes  us  down  to  Friday,  June  8tb. 
Colonel  Olcott  remained  still    a  few  days  in  onr  midst*  U>  see  some  members 
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privately  and  to  resi  awbti^'from  ihefMifc'BiBrtioiis  dmmiDdMl  irom  kim  by 
his  ceaseless  travelling,  lectaring^  mod  seehig  people. 

At  last,  on  Sunday,  tbe  Vfthaaa  Lodge  at  Amsterdam  met  at  Headquar* 
ters  to  present  tVie  Colonel  with  an  artistic  brans  bowl,  hand-made  by  one  of  tbe 
members  of  the  Lodge,  a  memento  of  his  visit  to  Holland.  Speeches  and  other 
ceremouies  dosed  tbe  meeting. 

Oil.  the  whole  ihei  result  of  this  tour  has  bean  most  osefaL  Not  only 
have  the  different  men^rs  of  the  Section  been  -drawn  together  aroond  oor 
visitor  as  a  oomnon  6entre,  but  also  be  has  strenghtened  their  aeal  by  his 
words,  his  person  a»d  his  example.  .All  oar  members  feel  a  double  debt  to- 
wards him,  not  only  becanse  of  bis  tireless  labours  for  the  beeefttofihe 
l%eosophicid  Soksiety  in  general;  during  these  iiearljr  25  yean,  iwt'also  and 
especially t  because  of  the  privilege  he  ipunted  them  of  having  him  m  their 
midst  t/t  his  present  advaaoed  age,  at  which  teaveUing  from  India  thronghoat 
Eutope  roust  be  far  from  pleasvrable  and,  on  the  reveroe,  aaaonnts  to  the 
voluntary  sacrifioe  of  much  time,  mOney,  comfort  and  atrengtlu 


Iteviewd. 


AURAS  AND  COLORS.  ♦ 

Beginning  with  an  excerpt  from  the  TJteoaophist,  as  preface,  this  book*  in 
its  twelve  chapters,  deals  with  many  phases  of  the  subjects  of  colour  and  the 
aura.  The  author,  judging  from  the  references  given,  has  freely  consalted 
the  best  of  our  Theosophical  literature.  But,  nnfortnnat^y,  he  seems  to  have 
quite  misunderstood  the  meaning  of  many  passages;  the  original  matter 
is  very  full  of  misconception,  and  the  whole  of  it  is  couched  in  ambigaous 
phraseology,  making  it  difficult  in  some  places  for  one  to  catch  the  meaning. 
As  an  illustration  of  the  above  we  may  take  the  following  sentence,  referring 
to  the  "  Nature  and  Manifestation  "  of  auras : "  It  (the  aura)  has  been  defined 
as  a  psychic,  mesmeric  envelope  and  influence  by  which  impressions  may  be 
conveyed  and  perceived  independently  of  the  physical  senses  and  is  said  to 
be  present  largely  and  chiefly  among  sensitives  or  those  possessed  of  highly 
nervous  and  imaginative  constitutions  and  temperaments.^'  There  are  some 
good  ideas  here  and  there  through  the  book,  bat  a  student  of  TbeosOpby 
would  be  quite  unwi^tHng  to  accept  the  author's  colonr  classification  and  the 
various  meanings  attached  to  them. 

In  a  table  quoted  from  the  "  8ect«t  Doctrine,"  in  which  H.  P.  B.  gavd  tbe 
sev^n  principles  of  man,  and  the  comspOliding states  of  matter  and  oi  colours, 
the  authetr  of  this  book  has  made  a  slight  chttnge,.  which  quite  prevents  the 
reader  from  getting  the  meaning  H«  P.  Bk  intended  to  convey.  She  was 
illustrating  the  definite  principles  and  those  representing  a  process  of  tran- 
sition from  one  to  another^  or  an  iiiterblendihg  of  two  principle8»  by  using  the 
similes  of  ice,  water,  steiam;  ether  and  between  each,  aa  between  each  set  of  two 
distinot  principles^  a  state  which  she  called  critical,  saying  it  waa  aonewhat 
similar  to  air,  ttierely  to  suggest  to  the  reader  states  which  could  not  be  defi* 
nite!y  defined^*  Mr.  Grumbtne  has  changed  the  words,  **  critical  state  "  to  the 
word  '*  Air,^  thus  giving  to  three  principles  a  physical  cbrrospondeiiOB  not 
taught  by  H,  P.  B. 

•  By.  I.  C.  r.  Gnunbine.    Ttiot  G6  t^ttt* 
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Amottfe  ^  Q(^oui8,  iQ  one  pliaod,  ihe  author  gives  llgUt»  aiD»  ftnd  illiuni* 
Ofttioft ;  and  ia  another,  light,  darkness,  shadow,  bl^ck  and  white.  Altogeth- 
er, one  could  not  ealt  this  work  a  reliable  text*book. 

N,  E,  W, 

A  VISIT  TO  A  GNANI  • 

The  book  before  us  is  a  resume  of  the  teachings  given  by  an  able  Indian 
Yogi,  whom  the  author  had  the  good  fortune  to  meet  in  Ceylon.  With  his 
usual  insight  he  has  grasped  many  of  the  fundamental  principles  underly- 
ing the  ancient  Hindu  religion,  and  he  places  these  ideas  before  the  reader 
in  clear,  terse  phrases. 

In  speaking  of  the  schools  of  thought  in  India,  we  think  he  has  made  a 
slight  mistake  in  stating  that  Uie  Northern  follows  more  in  the  Buddhistic 
and  the  Southern,  in  the  Hindu  lines.  Rather,  it  seems  that  both  Hiuduism 
and  Boddhism  permeate  the  whole  of  India,  and  each  presents  many  phases. 
There  are  only  superficial  differences  between  the  diffepent  schools  of  Hindu* 
ism,  bnt  between  the  two  great  Buddhistie  schools,  Northern  and  Southern, 
there  are  marked  dissimilarities. 

The  Yogiy  whose  teachings  are  summarized  in  this  book,  belonged  to  one 
of  the  sects  of  the  South  Indian  Hindu  School.  The  instruction  given  was 
concerning  the  means  of  the  attainment  of  Qndviam  or  Divine  Knowledge. 
Three  conditions  are  specified :  (1)  ''The  study  of  the  sacred  books,  (2)  the 
help  of  a  Guru,  and  (3)  the  verification  of  the  tradition  by  one's  own  e^iperi- 
enoe."  The  assistance  of  the  Guru  lies  chiefly  in  the  prescribing  of  methods 
of  self-development,  which  necessitates  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  character 
of  the  pupil.  The  study  of  books  alone  would  never  give  this  knowledge, 
nor  could  any  method  of  meditation  and  of  practice  be  of  value  to  all  persons 
alike.  *'  The  truth  is»  it  is  a  question  of  evolution;  and  it  would  neither  be 
right  that  such  instruction  should  be  given  to  everybody,  nor  indeed,  possi- 
ble, since  even  in  the  case  of  those  prepared  for  it  the  methods  must  differ 
according  to  the  idiosyncrasy  and  character  of  the  pnp/I."  There  are  said  to 
be  exceptions  to  these  general  rules,  and  persons  are  said  to  have  attained 
Ondjnam  without  the  aid  of  a  teacher. 

One  phase  of  Indian  life,  oharaoteristic  of  all  classes,  and  which  seema 
pathetic  to. a  Western  mind,  is  Ihe  attitude  of  the  wife  toward  her  husband. 
He  is  supposed  to  be  to  her  the  embodiment  of  God,  and  her  devotion  to  him, 
the  great  respect  shown,  and  her  ready  acceptance  of  any  trial  or  tribulation, 
even  starvation,  brought  about  by  her  husband's  abandonment  of  worldly 
affairs  and  devotion  ,to  spiritual  things,  in  which  she  can  have  no  share,  are 
truly  incomprehensible  to  the  average — nay,  any— -Westerner.  Thismar- 
^elloBs  self-ssfirifice  on  the  part  of  the  wife  is  always  necessary  whenever  a  man 
begins  his  practAoe  of  yoga. 

The  author  does  not.  claim  to  give  the  exact  teaching,  unbiassed,  of 
Indian  Gurus,  seeing  most  justly  that,  as  he  has  heard  from  only  one  or  two^ 
as  tha  teaching  has  had  to  be  translated  for  him  into  another  language  and 
by  him  into  modern.  Western  forms  of  expression,  it  cannot  be  accurate.  He 
very  frankly  says :  I  only  attmnpt  to  "  indicate  as  far  as  I  can,  in  my  own 
words  and  in  modem  thought-forms,  what  I  take  to  be  tha  directiqa  in 
which  .we  must  look  for  this  ancient  and  world-old  knowledge  which  has 
had  sp  stupendous  an  influence  in  the. East,  and  which,  indeed,  is  still  the 

#  B^  leaWatd  Carpenter.    Alice  B,  Stbckham  ^d  Ca,  Chicago,  Price  11*00, 
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inaiD  mark  of  its  difference  from  the  West."  Truly,,  a  very  impartial .  and 
just  point  of  view.  He  urges  us  to  caution  in  asoribiog  to  aoj  possessor 
of  clairvoyant  or  other  faculty,  the  exhibition  of  miraculous  powers,  but  at 
the  same  time  says  :  "  Yet  there  may  be  an  inner  vision  which  again  trana- 
cends  sight,  even  as  far  as  sight  transcends  touch.  It  is  more  than  proba- 
ble thst  in  the  hidden  births  of  time  there  lurks  a  consciousness  which  is 
not  the  consciousness  of  sensation  and  which  is    not    the    consciousness  of 

self a  consciousness  in  which  the  contrast  between  the  ego 

and  the  external  world,  and  the  distinction  between  subject  and  object,  fail 
away.*'  The  attainment  of  such  consciousness  is  slow  and  laborious,  and 
those  who  have  attained  somewhat  of  it,  are  dtill  very  far  from  the  perfect 
knowledge  of  Godhood,  even  though  one  must  admit  they  are  much  further 
on  the  path  than  the  ordinary  mortal. 

The  whole  effort  of  the  Eastern  student  who  is  untinged  with  Western 
ideas,  is  toward  the  realization  of  this  universal  consciousness  ;  that  of  the 
Western,  toward  the  highest  possible  development  of  the  individual  con* 
sciousness — that  which  will  make  him  wealthy,  famous  or  great.  The  East 
strives  after  the  merging  of  the  self,  the  losing  of  the  individual,  in  the 
universal ;  the  West,  toward  the  aggrandisement  or  assertion  of  the  per* 
sonality.  The  Hindu  is  taught  that  "  as  a  solid  is  related  to  its  ownsur£aoes, 
po is  the  cosmic  consciousness  related  to  the  ordinary  conscious- 
ness. The  phases  of  the  personal  consciousness  are  but  different  faces  of 
the  other  consciousness." 

In  the  third  portion  the  writer  touches  upon  methods  of  at- 
taining this  knowledge,  and  much  stress  is  laid  upon  the  desirability 
of  developing  the  will,  and  of  acquiring  knowledge,  and  too,  on  the 
forming  of  "  the  habit  of  the  nndivided  concentration  of  the  mind  on 
that  which  is  doing."  Perfect  control  over  the  mind  is  to  be  attained  by  man, 
and  in  time  it  "  should  be  as  easy  to  expel  an  obnoxious  thought  from  your 
mind  as  it  is  to  shake  a  stone  out  of  your  shoe,  and  till  a  man  can  do  that, 
it  is  just  nonsense  to  talk  about  his  ascendency  over  Nature,  and  all  the  rest 
of  it.  He  is  a  mere  slave,  and  a  prey  to  the  bat-winged  phantoms  that  flit 
through  the  corridors  of  his  own  brain."  While  the  moral  element  is  a  great 
factor  in  this  self-development,  yet  all  or  nearly  all  the  schools  pass  far  be- 
yond that  phase.  *'  Morality.  .  .  involves  the  conception  of  one's  self  as 
distinct  from  others."  But  "  all  such  ideas  must  be  l^t  behind,if  one  isto 
reach  the  central  illumioation."  In  the  last  chapter  some  of  the  doctrines  of 
the  Siddhantic  school  are  given  in  detail  and'are  compared  with  statements  in 
*"  Esoteric  Buddhism."  Altogether  it  is  a  fair  and  unbiassed  presentation  of 
Eastern  ideas,  from  the  pen  of  one  who,  in  thought  and  feeling,  is  much  in 
sympathy  with  his  Hin\lu  brothers.  The  illustrations,  one  is  sorry  to  say, 
are  badly  chosen  ;  the  Tamil  lady  not  being  in  the  typical  dress  but  in  a 
Sinhalese  modification  of  it ;  and  the  monk  appears  in  a  dress  one  never  sees 
in  India,  but  only  in  Japan.  The  proof-reading,  also,  leaves  much  to  be 
desired. 

N.  E.  W. 


MAGAZINES. 

In  the  TJieo9ophieal  Bevieic  for  July,  Mrs.   Besant  clearly  and  succinctly 

sets  forth  certain  points  relating  to  **  The  Nature  of  Theosophical  Proofs/* 

in  her  concluding  article  under  this  heading.  "  The  Wise  Men  and  the 

Wisdom  of  the  Talmud,"  by  Moses  Levene,  gives  a  general  idea  of  the 
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teatihio^  of  fchi»  ancienfc  Jewish  Scripture,  together  with  copious  extracts 
froiri  it.  "The  Life  and  Work  of  Madame  de  Krudenar,"  by  a  Russian,  is 
concluded.  Professor  Chisley  also  concludes  his  important  paper  on  •*  The 
Ideal  Philosophy  of  Leibnitz. "  **  The  Story  of  Lila,"  which  has  been  so 
skilfully  summarised  by  a  Hindu  Student,  from  the  "  Utpatti-Prakarana  of 
the  Toga  Yasishtha,"  is  completed.  Mr.  Mead,  in  this  issue,  gives  numerous 
extracts  from  the  wise  sayings  of  **  Appollonius  of  Tyana,  the  Philosopher 
and  Reformer  of  the  First  Century.''  Mr.  Leadbeater  continues  his  useful 
irork  of  clearing  away  various  "  Misconceptions  about  Death,"  and  tV.  II. 
Thomas  concludes  his  essay  on  **  The  Philosophy  of  Bruno,"  showing  that  the 
ideas  of  this  great  martyr  were  sublime  and  theosophical. 

Theo9ophy  in  Australasia — June — has  an  article  entitled  "  Is  Theosophy 
for  Children,"  which  contains  practical  hints  that  cannot  fail  to  be  help- 
ful  to  those  having  young  people  under  their  charge.  W.  G.  John  contrib- 
utes a  good  paper  on  "  Man's  Everlasting  Spiritual  Body."  '*  The  Auras 
of  Metals,"  by  Dr.  Marques  (republished  from  Tlie  Theosophist),  is  continued. 
Questions  and  Answers,  Activities,  Gleanings,  Notes,  and  News  follow. 

The  June  number  of  the  Revue  Theos<yphiqu4i  opens  with  a  translation  of 
Mrs.  Besant's  "  Place  of  Peace."  ''Clairvoyance  "  is  continued  and  Dr.  Pascal's 
Essay  is  concluded.  Among  the  matter  filling  the  remaining  pages  we  find 
"  Questions  and  Answers,"  **  Notes  of  the  Theosophical  Movement"  and  some 
pages  of  the  translation  of  the  "  Secret  Doctrine." 

Theosophia,  Amsterdam.  The  June  number  contains  much  of  interest, 
the  first  and  second  articles  being  translations  from  the  pen  of  H.  P.  B. 
**  Esoteric  Buddhism  "  and  *' Tao-te-King  "  are  continued.  The  ever  interest- 
ing subject  of  ** Karma"  is  discussed  by  P.  Pieters,  Jr.  "The  reality  of 
Devachan,*'  is  the  translation  of  a  lecture  delivered  by  Mr.  Leadbeater  before 
the  V&hana  Lodge  T.  S.,  at  Amsterdam.  Then  follows  an  account  of  the 
presentation  to  Colonel  Olcott,  by  the  members  of  the  Lodge,  of  a  memento  of 
his  visit  to  Holland.  '*  Gems  from  the  East,"  "  Reviews,"  **  Foreign  Letters  '* 
and  **  The  Theosophical  Movement "  complete  the  number. 

Teosojia,  The  organ  of  our  Italian  F.  T.  S.  does  not  have  a  long  table 
of  contents,  but  the  matter  presented  is  always  good.  The  June  number 
oontains  a  translation  of  an  article  by  Dr.  Pascal,  on  "  Theosophy " ; 
"  Problems  of  Sociology,"  by  Mrs.  Besant,  and  "  Questions  and  Answers.'*  In 
the  notes  on  the  Theosophical  movement  we  find  a  programme  of  the  proceed-, 
ings  of  the  Theosophical  Congress  which  was  held  in  Paris  in  June, over  which 
our  President-Founder  presided  and  before  which  Mrs.  Besant  lectured 
several  times. 

Philadelphia,  Among  the  contents  of  the  interesting  issue  for  May, 
we  find  the  following:  "Theosophio  Education,"  by  .Carlos  Pahon;  "The 
Transmissioti  of  Thought,"  by  Dr.  Pascal;  ** Scientific  Corroborations  of 
Theosophy,"  by  Dr.  Marques  j  •'Reincarnation,"  by,L.  D'Ervieux;  "Sug. 
gestion  through  Music,"  by  A.  de  Rochas,  and  '*  Buddha,"  by  Ernesto  Baso. 

Sophia,  Madrid.  In  the  June  issue,  "  Ancient  Peru,"  **  Apollonius  of 
Tyana"  and  **  Natural  Law  in  the  Spiritual  World"  are  continued,  and 
•*  Sankhya  Philosophy,'  by  Bertram  Keightley,  is  concluded.  The  first  part 
of  "  The  Kingdom  of  Ravan,"  by  Thomas  Banon,  is  reprint^jd  f  rom  the  Theoao- 
phiat,  and  "  White  Lotus  Day,''  with  '*  Notes  and  Reviews,"  fill  the  remaining 
pages. 

Tliie  Theosophic  Gleaner -^July—giYeB  the  concluding  portion  of   D.  D. 
Writers  article,  "The  World  a  Mirror  of  Eternity,"  "Nirvana  without  Inter- 
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mediate  Planes  "  (tranB.). "  Theosophy  not  a  Sect,"  (repablished  from  The  Theo- 
8opkut\  and  other  valuable  selections  from  our  T.  S.  literature. 

The  N.  Z.  TheosophicaZ  Magazine,  for  Jane,  gives  the  conclusion  of  8. 
Kosdivad's  article  on  "  The  Church  and  Modern  Religious  Problems  " ;  "The 
Tangled  Tlu-eads  of  Life,"  by  Sara  Draffin  ;  "  The  Making  of  Faculty/'  by 
Marion  Judsou; a  continuation  of  ''The  Strange  Adventures  of  Three  Little 
People  •' ;  a  poem  on  "  Reincarnation,"  and  other  matter. 

Among  the  articles  in  July  Arya  Bala  BodlUni  we  notice,  "  Mine  and 
not  Mine,"  •*  Theosophy,"  "  Hindu  Ethics  "  and  "  The  Mystic  Story  of  Peter 
Schlemihl." 

Acknowledged  with  thanks :  The  Vdhan,  Modem  Astrologyf  The  Tlieo^o- 
phic  Messenger,  The  Oolden  Chain,  Light,  Tjotushliithen,  L*Ini1iaHcnt  Mind» 
Notes  and  Queries,  The  Ideal  Beview,  The  Lamp,  TJie  Neto  Century^  Universal 
Brotherhood  Path,  Phrenological  Journal,  Banner  of  Light,  Temple  of  Health, 
Omega,  Brahmavddin,  The  Light  of  the  East*  Journal  of  the  MaJid-Bodhi  So- 
eiety,  Pfdbvddha-Bhdrata,  Indian  Journal  of  Education^  The  Vaten,  The  In- 
dian Review,  The  Brahmachurin,  The  Light  of  Truth 


CUTTINGS  AND  COMMENTS. 

^  Thoughts,  like  the  pollen  of  flowers,  leave  one  brain  and  fasten  to  another." 

The  following  story  which  is  going  the  round  of 

Influence       the  papers  will  be  found  both  interesting  and  instnic- 

of  imagina"     tive,  as  it  shows  the  power  of  thought  in  changing, 

ticni  upon       for  better  or  worse,  the  forces  which  operate  in  our 

Health.         physical  vehicles  : 

A  young  civilian  in  this  country,  feeling  fagged  from  the  excessive  heat 
and  from  long  honrs  of  work,  consulted  the  doctor.  The  doctor  looked  him 
over,  sounded  his  heart  and  Inngs,  and  then  said  gravely  :  "I  will  write  you 
to-morrow."  The  next  day  the  young  man  received  a  letter  telling  hin^  that 
his  left  Inng  was  gone  and  his  heart  seriously  affected,  and  advising  mm  to 
lose  no  time  in  adjusting  his  business  affairs.  *'  Of  course,  you  may  live  for 
weeks,"  the  letter  said,  "  but  you  had  best  not  have  important  matters  unde- 
cided." Naturally  the  young  official  was  dismayed  by  so  dark  a  prognosis — 
nothing  less  than  a  death-warrant.  Within  twenty-four  hours  he  was  having 
difficulty  with  his  respiration,  and  was  seized  with  an  acute  pain  in  the  region 
of  the  heart.  He  took  to  his  bed  with  the  feeling  that  be  should  never 
arise  from  it.  During  the  night  he  became  so  much  worse  that  his  servant 
sent  for  the  doctor.  •*  What  on  earth  have  you  been  doing  to  yourself  P  " 
demanded  the  doctor.  "  There  were  no  indications  of  this  sort  when  I  saw 
you  yesterday."  "  It  is  my  heart,  I  suppose,'*  wearily  answered  the  patient. 
**  Your  heart  ?  "  repeated  the  doctor.  "  Your  heart  was  all  right  yesterday." 
"  My  lungs,  then  P  "  '*  What  is  the  matter  with  you,  man  P  Yon  don't 
seem  to  have  been  drinking."  '*  Your  letter,"  gasped  the  pntient.  ^  Yon 
said  I  had  only  a  few  weeks  to  live."  "  Are  you  crazv  P  "  said  the  doctor.  *•  I 
wrote  yon  to  take  a  few  weeks'  vacation  in  the  hills,  and  you  would  be  all 
right.'*  For  reply  the  patient  drew  the  letter  from  under  the  bedclothes,  and 
gave  it  to  the  doctor.  "  Heavens !  "  cried  that  gentleman,  as  he  glanced  at  it ; 
**  This  was  meant  for  another  man.  My  assistant  misplaced  the  letters." 
The  young  man  at  once  sat  up  in  bed,  and  made  a  rapid  recovery.  And  what 
of  the  patient  for  whom  the  direful  pfognosis  was  intended  P  Delighted  with 
the  report  that  a  sojourn  in  the  hills  would  set  him  right,  he  started  at  ouoe, 
and  five  years  later  was  alive  and  in  fair  health. 

A 
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J    ,,  The  following  from /.«;§*/— I/)ndou— expresses  a 

i^aaaers.        highly  important  truth  : 

Five  wise  men  sot  a-talkirig — a-ta1king  hard  and  fierce— 

And  the  subject  of  discussion  was  grave: 
For  each  had  found  a  Treasure — some  Truths  coDcerniDg  God— 

And  each  was  sure  his  creed  alone  could  save. 

The  Christian,  and  the  Theist— the  Mohammedan— the  Jew— 

The  Buddhist,  with  his  creed  so  cold  and  pure — 
Each— «ach  had  fought  his  battle,  shown  that  light  was  his  alone. 

Yet  none  another's  blindness  seemed  to  cure. 

A  child  drew  softly  near  them — a  boy,  with  dreamy  eyes— > 
And  his  face  was  radiant  now,  though  somewhat  tired : 

He  had  heard  his  elders  talking — heard  the  words  so  true  and  wise-«-> 
And  each,  and  all,  his  childish  heart  had  fired. 

The  wise  men  turned  and  saw  him — saw  the  light  within  the  eyes — 

And  silence  fell  upon  them  for  a  space : 
Then — *  What  think  you  of  it,  little  one  ?  * — was  spoken  soft  by  one, 

And  all  eyes  were  fixed  upon  the  childish  face. 

'Oh    ...    it  is  all  so  beautiful ! ' — the  words  fell  soft  and   glad--* 

*  You've  found  a  way  for  everyone  to  wend    .    . 
'  But  it's  like  a  lot  of  ladders,  all  leading  up  to  God    «    • 
So  the  diwhing^s  all  that  matters  in  the  end  ! ' 

Lucy  C.  Baetlett. 

.*. 

Hypnolisvi  An    American  paper  publishes  the    subjoined 

en  masse.        item  which  is  strange  if  true : 

A  case  of  wholesale  hypnotism  is  reported  from  Clifton,  W.  Va.  Yester* 
day  was  pay-day  in  the  mines  and  mills,  and  everybody  had  money, 

A  hawker  drove  into  the  public  square,  and,  standing  in  his  wagon, 
offered  electric  belts  for  pale.  A  great  crowd  gathered,  and  the  fellow,  after 
gazing  steadfastly  into  the  eyes  of  the  people,  called  on  every  one  to  give 
him  money. 

There  was  a  rush  to  hand  him  bills  and  silver,  and  the  hypnotist  soon 
gathered  £160. 

Just  as  the  crowd  began  to  realise  its  foolishness,  he  drove  rapidly  away. 

*** 
The  stories  hereunder,  which  are  being  widely 
The  Airlic      circulated,  may  be  of  interest  to  our  readers : 
Drtimmcr-  LordAirlie  was  the  head  of  the  famous  old  Scotch 

ooy.  stock  of  Ogilvys,  and  their  seat,  Gortachy   Gastle,  is  an 

ancient  stronghold,  the  centre  of  some  curious  superstitions* 
''  The  Airlie  Drummer  "  is  a  tradition  based,  it  is  said,  upon  the  most  authen- 
tic fact,  and  it  will  be  curious  to  see  whether  there  was  any  fresh  omen 
antecedent  to  the  death  of  the  present  Earl.  The  story  goes  that  ages  ago  a 
drummer  was  despatched  as  an  emissary  to  the  head  of  the  Ogilvys,  and  the 
Lord  Airlie  who  received  him  found  the  messenger  to  be  a  traitor  to  their 
family.  A  severe  fate  at  once  overtook  the  drummer,  who  was  thrust  into  his 
own  dram  and  thrown  out  of  the  window  of  a  high  tower  at  one  end  of  the 
Gastle.  Since  then  it  is  said  this  drummer  haunts  the  Ogilvys,  and  his  drum 
IS  heard  whenever  there  is  a  death  imminent  in  the  family.  It  is  asserted 
that  the  drum  was  heard  previous  to  the  death  of  the  last  Earl.  It  may  be 
addea  to  this  remarkable  legend  that  the  Lady  Airlie  who  has  just  become  a 
widow,  expressed  her  firm  belief  that  her  husband  would  be  killed  in  the  war. 

Similar  *  SuperBtiiioiM.^ 

In  the  Argyll  family  a  coach-andofour  is  said  to  drive  along  Loch  Fyner 
side  between  Ardkinglas  and  Inveraray,  and  stop  at  the  front  door  of  the 
Castle*    Tbo  Green  Lady  of  Fyyie  only  appears  to  members  of  the  Gordon' 
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family,  bnfc  ia  not  followed  by  any  untoward  event.  The  White  Lady  of 
Glamis  appears  as  a  warning  of  misfortune,  but  not  necessarily  of  death,  to 
the  S brat b more  family. 

The  carriage  at  Ethie,  Lord  N'orthesk's  place  in  Forfarshire,  is  seen  be- 
fore the  death  of  any  Northesk  Carnegie.  At  Hopetoun,  the  home  of  the 
Lord  Chamberlain,  a  nun  walks  up  and  down  the  grand  staircase  before  a 
death  ;  and  at  Kippendavie,  the  Stirlings  are  warned  of  approaching  mis- 
fortune by  a  weeping  lady,  who  points  at  the  doomed  victim,  who  is  not, 
however,  necessarily  of  the  Stirling  family. 

At  Saltoun  a  flight  of  ghostly  peacocks  appearing  on  the  lawn  portends 
disaster,  and  a  circumstantial  story  is  told,  apropos  of  the  peacocks,  of  a 
member  of  the  Fletcher  family,  a  child,  who,  seeing  the  peacocks,  leant  cut 
of  the  window  to  feed  them,  overbalanced  herself,  and  was  killed. 

Analogous  with  these  Highland  traditions,  and  perhaps  the  most 
picturesque  of  all,  is  the  time-honoured  legend  of  the  foxes  at  Gormanston, 
who,  before  the  death  of  the  head  of  the  house,  come  howling  like  dogs  round 
the  Castle  walls. 

•% 

Through  the  kinduess  of  an  Indian   Prince  we 

A  letter        have  received  a  letter  written  by  a  gentleman  from 

Jtom  Simla  who   was  travelling  in  China,  to  an  Indian 

China.  friend.    The  reference  to  H,  P.  B.  makes  it  specially 

jhteresting.    We  omit  the  names  from  the  original 

letter  which  is  in  our  possession. — Ed.  Note. 

Rung  Juxg. 
Mauan,  Chixa, 

\%i  January  1900. 

Mr  D£AR—  —  ! 

Your  letter  addressed  through  His  Highness  Raja  Sahib  Hira  Singh, 
reached  me  while  traversing  the  Spiti  mountains.  Now  I  have  crossed 
these  mountains  and  am  in  the  territory  of  Mahan,  China.  This  place  is 
known  by  the  name  of  Rung  Jung  and  lies  within  the  territory  of  the 
Chinese  empire*  The  place  has  a  great  cave  and  is  surrounded  by 
high  mountains.  It  is  the  chief  haunt  of  Lamas  and  the  favourite 
resorc  of  Mahatmas.  Great  Rishis  have  chosen  it  on  account  of  its  anti- 
quity  and  beautiful  and  charming  scenery.  The  place  is  suited  for 
(divine  contemplation.  A  man  can  nowhere  find  a  place  better  suited  for 
focussing  one's  mind.  The  great  Lama,  Kut  Te  Hum,  is  the  guru  of  all  Lamas 
and  has  absorbed  his  attention  in  the  form  of  Samddhi  for  the  last  two  and 
a  lialf  months.  He  is  expected  to  be  out  of  Samddhi  after  some  three  and  a 
half  months,  so  it  is  my  chief  desire  to  wait  here  for  that  period  and  personally 
converse  with  him.  His  chelas  (disciples)  also  are  ever  meditating  and 
trying  to  absorb  themselves  in  the  Great  Divine.  From  conversation  with 
them  I  came  to  know  that  Madame  Blavatsky  had  visited  this  place  and  medi- 
tated here  for  some  time.  Formerly  I  had  doubts  as  to  her  arrival  here,  but 
all  my  misgivings  have  now  been  removed  and  I  feel  confident  of  her  divine 
contemplation  at  this  holy  and  sacred  place.  The  lesson  and  Updesha  I 
received  from  these  Lamas  show  that  the  views  of  the  TIieo8op1iieal  Sodeiy 
are  not  merely  visionary  and  theoretical  but  are  practical  schemes,  fiat 
after  a  long  ozperience  I  feel  that  it  is  difficult  to  })ractise  yo^  in  the  plains 
of  Hindustan ;  that  it  is  possible  to  do  so  only  in  these  high  mountains* 
Formerly  I  used  to  contemplate  for  two  or  three  hours  per  day,  and  that 
even  with  difficulty,  now  I  can  sit  easily  for  eight  or  nine  hours,  and  evexx 
more.   I  am,  now-a-days,  quite  healthy  and  feel  myself  better  than  before.  A 

Bengali  Babu  named is  here  with  me  and  has  come  here  for  the  sake  of 

contemplation  and  we  two  will  together  proceed  to  Lhassa.  These  Lamas  have 
got  with  them  a  valuable  library  which  I  cannot  describe  to  yon  within  this 
short  space.  If  God  wills,  this  Bengali  Babu  will  accompany  me  to  those  paits 
and  will  have  occasion  to  see  men  noble,  like  you,  as  soon  as  he  shall  have 
his  term  of  contemplation  completed.  He  serves  me  in  writing  lefcten  at 
times  when  he  is  not  busy.  Tho  Athyas  of  these  Mahatmas  and  Lanun 
show  that  eyery  man  ahoold  devote  a  portion  of  Im  Ufo  in  contemplaUMi 
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&nd  should  not  lead  a  life  of  atheism  and  agnosticism.    He  should  spare  a 
portion  of  each  day  in  contemplating  the  Divine  Being. 

With  prayers  to  tbe  Almighty  for  your  health  and  welfare, 

Yours,  Ac. 

»  * 
Th^Datiy  Teiegrapk,l,ondonf  reports  the  proceed- 
Danger  tn      lugs  of  a  meeting  of  the  **  vSociety  for  the  Propagation 
Misstonary      of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign   Parts,"    at  which  many 
Efforts.         notable  people  were  present.  The   Marquis  of  Salis- 
bury, who  was  the  chief  speaker,  called  attention  to 
the  need  of  greater  discretion  in   the  propagation   of  Missionary 
enterprises.    We  subjoin  a  few  extracts  : 

''In  the  Church  of  old  time*  great  evangelists  went  forth  to  the  work, 
exposed  themselves  to  fearful  dangers,  and  suffered  all  the  terrors  that  the 
world  could  inflict,  in  support  of  the  doctrine  which  they  preached,  and  the 
morality  which  they  practised.  There  was,  no  douht,  at  tbe  same  time  a 
corrupt  society  calling  itself  by  their  name,  but,  as  your  President  has 
pointed  out  to  you,  the  means  of  communication  were  not  active  as  they  are 
now,  and  things  might  go  on  without  attracting  the  attention  of  those  who 
listened  to  the  teaching  of  the  earlier  t,eachers,  or  diminishing  the  value  of 
their  work.  Now  things  are  considerably  altered,  and  that  very  increase  in 
the  means  of  communication,  that  very  augmentation  of  the  power  of  opinion 
to  affect  opinion,  and  of  man  to  affect  maji,  by  the  great  conquest  that  we  have 
achieved  in  the  material  domain — those  very  conquests,  while  undoubtedly  they 
are,  as  the  Archbishop  said,  an  invitation  from  providence  to  take  advantage 
of  the  means  of  spreading  the  Gospel,  are  also  a  means  by  which  the  lives  of 
many,  and  the  acts  of  many,  which  are  not  wholly  consistent  with  the  ideal 
which  is  preached  in  the  pulpit  or  read  in  the  Holy  Book,  are  brought  home  to 
the  knowledge  of  the  vast  opinion  which  we  seek  to  address.  That  is  one  of  the 
great  difficulties  with  which  we  have  to  contend,  and  that  is  one  reason  why 
this  society  and  all  missionary  societies  feel,  with  undoubted  force,  and  with 
a  right  to  have  their  appeal  considered,  that,  as  ourcivilisation»in  its  measure, 
tends  to  hamper  missionary  efforts,  so,  in  its  nobler  manifestations,  and  its 
more  powerful  efforts,  that  civilisation  represented  by  our  assistance  shall 
push  forward  to  its  ultimate  victory  the  cause  to  which  you  are  devoted. 
But  this  is  not  the  point  in  which  it  seems  to  me  the  great  difficulty  of  our 
present  time  arises.  If  an  evangelist — the  Apostle  Boniface  or  Columba— 
was  preaching  in  the  Middle  Ages,  he  faced  the  difficulties,  ho  underwent  the 
martyrdom,  he  braved  the  torments  to  which  he  was  exposed,  and  tbe 
whole  of  the  great  moral  and  spiritual  influence  of  his  self-devotion  acted 
without  hindrance  upon  the  people  whom  he  addressed.  But  now,  if  a 
Boniface  or  Columba  is  exposed  to  these  martyrdoms,  the  result  is  an  appeal 
to  the  Consul  and  the  mission  of  the  gunboat,  and  unfortunately  that  cannot 
be  helped,  1  hough  it  is  a  blame  to  nobody,  though  it  is  far  indeed  from  being 
a  blame  to  our  devoted  missionaries*  Though  I  cannot  admit  that  it  is  a 
blame  to  the  secular  Government  by  whom  their  fate  is  avenged,  still  it  does 
diminish  the  purely  spiritual  aspect  and  action  of  Christian  teaching.  It 
does  give  to  men  the  opportunity  and  temptation  of  attaching  a  different 
moaning  to  that  teaching,  and  to  suspect  it  of  objects  which  are  far 
indeed  away  from  the  thoughts  of  those  who  urge  it.  (Hear,  hear}. 
They  have  a  proverb  in  the  East :  "  First  tho  missionary,  then  the 
consul,  and  then  the  general,"  and  thatf  as  a  matter  of  fact,  has  too 
often  been  the  case*  That  is  to  say,  it  is  true — ^and  it  could  hardly  be 
avoided—that  those  nations  which  are  the  most  active  in  their  missionary 
vrork,  are  also  marked  by  a  constant  extension  of  their  frontiers. 
This  cannot  be  avoided.  You  must  accept  it.  But  do  not  hide  from  your^ 
fselves  that  it  is  a  great  hindrance  to  your  work,  and  that,  while  secular 
results  of  this  character  follow  from  the  results  of  Christian  teaching,  a 
Christian  faii^h,  a  Christian  cross,  does  not  shine  upon  the  peoples  of  ihe 
world  with  the  unblemished  splendour  with  which  it  shone  in  olden  times. 
Just  look  at  this  Chinese  matter.  Have  you  observed  that  all  the  people 
slaughtered  are  Christians  ?  Do  you  imagine  they  are  slaughtered. simply 
becaiis^  the  Qlunesa  dislike  their  religion  P    There  is  no  x^tionin  thf 
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world  80  indiffereni  on  tbe  subjeot  of  religion  as  the  Ghioese*  It  is  1 
they,  and  other  nations,  have  got  tbe  idea  that  missionary  irork  is  a  mere 
instrument  of  the  secalar  Government,  in  order  to  achieve  the  objects  it  has 
in  view.  It  is  a  most  dangeroas  and  terrible  snare*  I  need  not  say  it  is 
utterly  unjust— that  no  one  can  be  m<M%  devoted,  no  one  more  free  from 
secondary  motives  than  the  missionaries  who  leave  these  shores.  (Cheers). 
But  the  fact  that  it  is  so  does  not  diminish  the  reality  of  tbe  danger  which 
arises  from  the  suspicion,  whose  operations  yon  now  see,  in  such  a  tenible 
bloodstained  character,  at  the  moment  that  I  speak  to  you; and  w^J.^ 
attempt  to  point  the  moral,  and  that  is  that  caution  and  pmdenoe-**witbin 
the  due  limits  of  devotion  and  enthusiasm — caution  and  prudence  are  the 
duties  of  missionaries  in  a  foreign  land— (hear,  hear) — who  not  only  are 
preaching  the  Gospel,  but  are  also  representing  to  the  eyes  of  the  inhabitants 
to  whom  they  preach,  tbe  character  and  •  the  aims  of  the  people  from  whom 
they  come.  It  is  a  high  duty  with  them  to  temper  their  enthusiasm  with 
Christinn  prudence.    •    •    • 

Bemember  that  in  old  times,  if  an  evangelist  gave  himself  up  to  martyr- 
dom, he  desired  the  crown  for  which  he  looked,  and  he  did  not  injure  the 
cause  that  he  was  preaching  or  those  whose  interests  he  represented.  But 
now,  any  man  who  so  conducts  himself  that  his  zeal  leads  to  martyrdom,  at 
least  incurs  this  danger,  that  he  will  expose  the  lives  of  those  to  whom  he 
has  preached,  and — what  is  perhops  in  its  natural  results  even  worse-yhe 
will  cause  tbe  shedding  of  the  blood  of  his  own  countrymen,  of  the  soldiers 
and  the  sailors  by  whom  his  countrymen  are  defended,  and  who  will  be 
forced,  for  the  sake  of  his  own  fellow-countrymen — in  order  to  avoid  similar 
or  even  worse  outrages  in  the  future — who  will  be  forced  to  enter  upon  hostile 
and  military  proceedings,  in  order  to  avenge  their  death  and  to  prevent 
those  outrages  being  repeated.    It  is  a  terrible  dilemma. 

They  cannot  renounce,  they  cannot  abandon,  they  cannot  even  be  lake- 
warm  in  the  commission  they  receive.  On  tbe  other  hand,  it  is  a  real  danger 
that,  if  they  do  not  observe  the  utmost  caution,  they  may  cause  the  loss  of 
many,  many  lives,  and  the^r  may  attach  to  the  religion  which  they  desire  to 
.preach  the  discredit  of  being  the  instrument  of  territorial  ^reed  and  the 
weapon  in  the  warfare  which  one  secular  Power  wages  against  another. 
(Hear,  hear).  I  have  nrged  what  is  not  a  pleasant  topic^  because  I  feel  it  is 
one  that  ought  to  sink  deep  into  the  hearts  of  these  who  manage  missions. 
They  run  the  risk  not  of  their  ownlives-<^they  would  care  little  for  that*- but 
•they  run  the  risk  of  producing  terrible  events  on  a  gigantic  scale,  because 
their  position  is  closely  mixed  up  with  that  of  secular  Powers,  and  because 
the  secular  Powers  in  justice  to  their  own  subjects,  cannot  allow  their  deaths 
to  go  unavenged." 

Further  on,  in  referring  to  the  dangers  which  menace  missionary 
eflforts  in  Mahommedan  countries  the  speaker  said  : 

**  And  remember  with  these  Mahommedans  you  are  not  dealing  with 
men  who  are  wholly  evil.  You  are  dealing  with  men  who  have  a  religioni 
erroneous  in  many  respects,  terribly  mutilated  in  others,  but  a  religion  that 
has  a  portion  of  our  own  embodied  in  its  system.  You  are  dealing  with  a 
force  which  a  powerful,  though  mistaken,  theism  gives  to  a  yast  population. 
You  do  not  convert  them,  though  I  do  not  say  you  will  never  do  so.  Qod 
knows  I  hope  that  is  far  from  our  fears*  (Hear,  hear).  But,  dealing  with 
the  events  of  the  moment,  I  think  your  chances  of  conversion!  as  proved  bj 
our  experience,  are  infinitely  small,  and  the  danger  of  creating  great  peril 
and  ptwncing  serious  convulsion— and  may  be  of  causing  bloodshed,  which 
shall  be  a  serious  and  permanent  obstacle  to  that  Christian  religion  which 
we  deeire  above  all  things  to  preach— this  is  a  danger  which  you  must  bear 
•in  mind*  You  must  not  imagine  that  all  politicians  are  simply  regardless  of 
the  higher  interests  of  their  race  i  but  the  politicians  see  closer  the  danijers 
which  those  who  do  not  examine  so  perfectly  may,  perhaps,  not  appreciate 
so  entirely,  and  I  earnestly  urge  them— not  as  a  political  matter,  but  as  an 
.element  of  Christian  duty,  as  a  condition  of  giving  the  highest  position  in 
the  world  to  that  religion  which  ifaey  adore— I  ur^them  to  abstain  from  all 
-appearances  of  any  attempted  violence  of  their  religion,  to  a^Mtatn,  if  possiMe 
iVQUk  undue  pnUicities  irherever  that  misconstfuctiou  is  likely  to  be  placeA 
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NEW  VOLUME  OF  THE  *  THEOSOPHIST; 


Volume  XXII.  of  The  TV/.w^////./ commences  with 
our  next  issue,  which  will  be  sent  by  V.  P-  P.,  to  all  Indian 
subscribers,  unless  we  receive  notification  to  the  contrary- 
before  October  ist.  We  are  engaging  some  new  and 
valuable  contributors,  and  trust  that  all  who  like  our 
magazine  and  are  deeply  interested  in  Ihe  world-wide  move- 
ment which  it  advocates,  will  recommend  it  to  their  friends 
and  try  to  e^^iend  its  circulatiDn 


^am\ 


•  Three  Folnmeff,  in  series  of  thirty  ohapters,  tmoiog  the  hiBtorj  of  the 
Theoeophical  Society  from  its  beginninfrs  at  New  York,  have  appeared  in  the 
TheoiophUi,  and  the  first  volqme  is  available  in  book  forni.  Price^  cloth,  Rs.  3-8.0, 
or  f»pcr,  Bs.  2-3.0. 
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There  are  many  cards  pasted  in  the  Diai*y  for  that  year,  among 
them  those  of  some  of  the  most  eminent  statesmen,  soldiers,  civilians 
and  nobles,  of  Japan,  apd  most  conspicaous  of  all,  the  cards  of  the 
Chinese  General  and  Chief  Priests  who  visited  me  on  board -ship  at 
Shanghai.     These  are  on  thin  crimson  paper,  8|  X  7  inches  in  size  ! 

On  1st  October  I  left  London  for  a  short  tour  in  Wales,  during  which 
I  lectured  at  Merthyr  Tydvil  and  Ten  by :  the  audiences  being,  as  I  was 
told,  unusually  large.  From  the  latter  place  I  went  on  to  Liverpool 
where  I  had  the  joy  of  meeting  my  sister  after  a  separation  of  eleven 
years.  She  was,  in  the  earliest  days  of  the  T.  S,  in  New  York,  a 
staunch  friend  and  defender  of  H.P.B.,  one  instance  of  her  magnanimous 
loyalty  having  been  her  inducing  her  husband  to  take  a  flat  in  the  same 
apartment  house  where  we  had  our  headquarters  and  residence,  so  that 
by  her  presence  a  stop  might  be  put  to  the  silly  and  malicious  gossip 
that  our  personal  relations  were  not  of  a  proper  character.  For  this 
nnsuggested  act  of  devotion  I  was  ever  afterwards  grateful.  We 
talked,  walked  and  drove,  and  saw  the  sights  together,  and  lived 
the  past  over  again.  One  thing  that  gave  us  exquisite  pleasure  was 
an  organ  recital  by  Mr.,  afterwards  Sir  W.  T.  Best,  at  St.  George's 
Hall.  The  great  organ  there,  it  will  be  remembered,  has  8,000  pipes 
and  its  tone  and  compass  are  magnificent.  Under  the  master's  playing 
we  were  enraptured  to  hear  the  sounds  of  rolling  and  crashing  thunder 
among  crags,  the  echoing  fall  of  waters,  the  rush  of  winds,  the  cries  of 
animals  and  songs  of  birds,  the  strains  of  musical  insti  umonts,  and  the 
soaring  voices  of  men  and  women.  We  sat  spell-bound,  and  sighed 
when  the  last  note  was  played. 

My  next  move  was  across  the  rough  Irish  channel  to  Ireland,  the 
unhappy  land  of  the  lightest- hearted  people  in  the  world.  On  arrival 
at  Dublin  my  ever  esteemed  friend,  Mr.  F.  J.  Dick,  took  me  to 
his  house,  and,  like  all  our  local  members,  showed  me  every  possible 
kindness.  I  found  in  the  Branch  T.  S.  some  very  earnest  and 
thoughtful  men  and  women,  eager  to  know  the  truth  and  .brave 
enough  to  proclaim  it  at  every  hazard.  On  the  14th,  in  the  evening, 
I  lectured  in  the  '*  Antient  Concert  Booms,''  on  the  locally  revola- 
tionary  subject,  **  Have  we  lived  on  earth  before  P "  Whether 
because  of  it  or  not,  the  place  was  crowded  and  many  wore  turned 
away  from  the  doors.  The  Dublin  J)apers  had  their  say  about 
it  and  the  Ja^vey^  or  local  Funch,  printed  some  funny  verses  that  set 
the  town  laughing.  But  the  criticisms  also  set  many  to  thinking  and 
strengthened  bur  movement :  which  being  so,  the  jesting  did  not  matter 
in  the  least.  Some  public  speakers  do  not  realise  that  the  only  fatal 
weapon  to  fear  is  that  of  silence :  if  one's  book,  article,  lecture,  concert 
or  play  is  left  unnoticed,  that  is  bad;  abuse,  however  truculent,  in 
almost  as  beneficial  as  praise — much  better  than  flattery.  Of  course 
some  unkind  things  were  said  against  us,  but  what  else  could  have 
been  anticipated  from  the  Irish  Press  P  Yet  the  Methodist  Times  showed 
an  unexpected  generosity  when  it  said  : 
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**  Dublin  is  being  honored  by  a  visit  from  Colonel  Olcottr  the  Pt'eeident 
of  the  Theosophical  Society.  There  has  been  a  Lodge  of  the  Society  meeting 
in  the  city  for  some  time,  and  it  is  said  to  nnmber  in  its  membership  many 
students  of  Trinity  College.  Whether  the  President's  visit  will  win  adherents 
for  Theosophy  remains  to  be  seen;  bnt  his  lecturer  have  roased  much  con- 
troventy,  and  public  attention  is  being  called  to  the  movement." 

With  Mr,  B.  Keightley,  who  had  accompanied  me  from  England,  I 
next  went  to  Limerick,  but  nearly  missed  arriving  in  time  for  my 
advertised  lecture.  A  stupid  railway  porter  so  misdirected  me  that  at 
a  certain  junction  we  were  being  carried  away  towards  Cork,  and  had 
got  as  far  as  Blarney  in  the  wrong  train  before  we  could  turn  back. 
Of  course,  no  lover  of  Irish  humour  would  miss  the  chance  of  visiting 
the  famous  Blarney  Castle,  although  it  was  raining  and  we  had  to 
tramp  thi*ough  the  mud  to  it,  ao  we  went,  and  came  away  satisfied !  We 
got  to  Limerick  in  time  to  eat  something  at  Mr.  Gibson's  house  and 
make  change  of  dress  before  the  lecture,  which  was  on  "  Among  the 
Orientals*"  The  next  day  we  regretfully  left  our  friends  and 
returned  to  Dublin.  On  the  17th  I  went  by  a  fast  train,  in  four 
hours,  to  Belfast  and  lectured  in  Ulster  Minor  Mall  to  a  most 
thoughtful  audience,  taking  the  subject  of  Reincarnation,  under  the 
same  title  as  in  Dublin.  Among  the  hearers  were  a  good  many  under- 
graduates, who  took  copious  notes.  The  Rev.  J.  C.  Street,  an  Unitariau 
preacher  of  great  local  fame,  made  an  excellent  presiding  officer  and 
nothing  could  have  been  fairer  than  the  tone  of  his  introductory  and 
closing  remarks.  The  Northern  Whig,  the  leading  paper,  I  believe,  in 
the  North  of  Ireland,  contained  the  following  report  of  the  proceedings  : 

"The  Ulster  Minor  Hall  v.*a8  very  well  filled  last  evening  when  Colonel 
Henry  S.  Olcott,  President  of  the  Theosophical  Society,  lectured  on  the  above 
subject.  From  the  composition  of  the  audience  it  was  evident  that  curiosity 
to  hear  the  tenets  of  the  non-fashionable  cult  expounded  by  so  eminent  an 
authority  as  Colonel  Olcott  was  the  leading  motive  which  had  brought  them 
together.  There  was  a  fair  representation  of  local  scientific  men,  including 
Professor  Everett,  and  there  were  also  several  clergymen,  among  whom  were 
Eev.  Dr.  A.  C.  Murphy,  Rev.  Dr.  Magee  (Dublin),  Rev.  W.  R.  L.  Kinahan, 
and  Rev.  J.  Bell.  The  Secularist  Society  were  in  strong  force,  as  was  also 
the  student  element— divinity  and  otherwise — while  not  a  few  ladies  were 
among  the  attendance.  Colonel  Olcott,  an  elderly  gentleman,  with  a  fine 
head  and  a  commanding  presence,  was  introduced  by  Rev.  Mr.  Street,  who 
was  his  sole  companion  on  the  platform.  The  lecturer's  style  was  fluent  and 
forcible,  yet  quiet  withal,  and  he  dealt  ^vith  his  subject  dimply  in  an  explana- 
tory— never  in  a  declamatory— manner.  His  brief  history  of  the  origin  aiid 
progress  of  the  Theosophical  Society,  and  his  still  briefer  treatment  of  the 
theory  of  pre-incarnation,  was  given  with  the  air  of  a  man  who  had  an  im- 
mense  store  of  power  in  i*eserve.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  lecture  a  number 
of  questions  more  or  less  pertinent  to  the  subjects  dealt  with  were  asked  by 
different  members  of  the  audience  and  answered  by  Colonel  Olcott^  It  is  not 
very  probable  that  the  Theosophical  Society  will  recruit  its  membership  very 
heavily  from  Belfast;  but,  however  this  may  be,  the  Society  could  scarcely 
have  a  more  able  and  courteous  piouoer  to  represent  tbgm  amongst  us  than 
their  President. 
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'<  Kev.  J.  C.  Street,  iu  takii^  tbe  chair,  said  he  had  been  asked  ie  do  so 
by  the  branch  in  Dablio,  as  there  was  no  local  repretontation  of  the  Tbeoeo- 
phical  Society  in  Belfast.  He  was  not  himself  a  member  of  the  organisation, 
and  until  a  comparatively  recent  date  be  bad  been  unaware  even  of  ito  exist- 
ence. He  owed  his  first  acquaintance  with  its  objects  and  aims  to  the  book 
published  by  Mrs.  Besant,  **  Why  I  Became  a  Theosophist,"  and  last  ,Suc4ay, 
in  his  own  church,  he  had  referred  to  the  subject  of  that  book  at  some  length, 
quite  independently,  however,  of  any  connection  with  Colonel  Olcott's  visit 
to  Belfast.  After  all,  therefore,  it  was  not,  perhaps,  inappropriate  that  he 
should  have  been  asked  to  preside  that  evening." 

We  had  a  still  greater  surprise  in  store  for  the  prejudioed  public : 
it  was  this : 

Lepmcaun!      Baiukee!      DeenceShee!      Matha  de  Danaun ! 

A  LECTURE. 

ENTITLED 

"THE  IRISH  FAIRIES  SCIENTIFICALLY  CONSIDERED," 
will  (by  special  request)  be  delivered  by 

COLOKEL   OlCOTT 

(Prendewt  of  (he  Theowphical  Socieiy) 

On  Monday  evening,  2l8t  October,  at  eight  o'clock,  in  the 

ANTIENT  CONCERT  ROOMS. 

Oreat  Brunsicick  Street 


**  Lay  your  ear  close  to  the  hill. 
Do  you  not  caieh  the  tiny  clamour. 
Busy  click  of  an  elfin  hammer, 
Voice  qf  the  Lepracaun  singing  shrill 
As  he  merrily  pUes  his  trade  ?  " 

Tbia  was  said  to  be  the  first  time  that  this  moat  popcUar  o£  Irish 
beliefs — superstitions,  the  conceited  ignoraats  call  it — had  been  bandlad 
in  this  serious  manner.     The  Daily  New§  (London)   gave  an.  Sdittfml 
eolumu  to  it,  and  said  that  unquestiovably  I  must  be  a  man  oft  moial 
courage,  to  ; stand  up  and  defend  a  belief  that  it  had  been  sfhlcng  tk# 
fashion  to  laugh  at:  or  words  to  that  effect.     The  fact  is,  I  wavted  Id 
give  the  teiis  of  thousands  of  good  people  who  secretly  cherished  ihim 
charming  tradition,  the  comfort  of  knowing  that,  under  thecllwssificf^tion 
of  Nature  Spirits,  or  Elementals,  the  existence  of  their  fairies  is  believed 
in  by  a  vaat  majority  of  mankind.     To  prepare  for  the  lecture  I  spent  aa 
much  time  as  I  could  at  the  National  Library,  in  Kildare  St.,  looking  up 
every  book  that  treated  the  subject.  I  found  most  of  the  authors  whapre* 
tended  to  speak  in  the  name  of  Science,  displaying  as  mnoh  ignoranee  as 
prejudice,  and  one — I  think  it  was   Grant  Allen — remarked   that  **  the 
Irish  fairies  went  out  when  the  Board   Schoolmaster  opened  his  doors." 
Ve  did  not  see  that  the  easy  way  to  account  for  this    fact  is  that  the 
cultivation  of  the  lower  rationalistic  faculty  tends  to  ciit  off  the  finer 
soul-perceptious  which  put  man  in  close  touch   with  the  finer  forces  of 
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NAiare,  and  to  deatroy  whatever  clairvoyant  facakby  lie  may  have  in- 
herited. So  that  while  the  ''fairies  "do  vauieh,  it  is  only  from  the 
eight  of  the  sO-calldd  educated  brain,  the  nnspoiled  peasantry  enjoying 
now,  as  they  ever  did,  the  realization  of  the  next  subtler  plane  of 
conscionsness.^  One  thin<^  struck  me,  viz.,  that  the  Isle  of  Man  is  said 
by  tradition  to  have  been  a  great  centre  of  magic  and  magicians,  and 
when  I  put  this  in  connection  with  the  mysterious  arms  of  Man,  three 
bent  haman  legs  united  at  the  centre,  I  recognized  it  as  a  form  of  the 
Svastika  deliberately  adopted  by  the  old  Manx  occult isti>,  probably 
from  still  more  ancient  teachers,  to  preserve  and  hand  down  the  con- 
cept  of  the  action  of  spirit  in  matter  which,  in  the  Svastika,  forms  a 
component  of  the  T.  S.  Seal.     J  had  a  large   and  attentive  audience  at 

*  BeBidea  the  schoolmaster  the  Priest  has,  of  coarse,  been  as  aotiFO  as  he  canto 
root  out  from  the  Irish  character  the  simple  belief  in  natore  spirits,  as  the  following 
story  from  Bl<ick%oood*s  Magazine  shows.  When  neither  argument  nor  persuasioa 
prove  efficient  they  resort  to  that  most  potent  of  all  measnres,  the  destraotion  of 
objects,  such  as  images,  books,  temples,  symbols,  etc*,  around  which  what  they 
regard  as  popular  superstitions  may  centre.  What  the  Irish  Priest  did  in  this 
instance,  was  done  by  the  Lord  Archbishop  of  6oa  to  the  Tooth  Relio  of  the  Buddha 
when  it  fell  into  his  hands,  although  fabulous  sums  were  offered  by  Buddhist  mon- 
archies for  its  ransom.  So,  nlso,  through  all  times  history  has  recorded  the  like 
fulile  endeavours  of  paramoant  powers  to  extirpate  popular  beliefs.  Saoh  mental 
prepossessions  can  never  be  destroyed  by  force ;  hence  we  see  the  old  '  pagan 
beliefs '  lingering  among  the  lower  classes  of  most  nations  throughout  Ghristen(fom 
and  only  succumbing  when  the  '  Board  School-master  '  <^9ens  bis  doors,  aiid^  aa  above 
remarked,  drowns  intuition  by  the  abnormal  stimulus  of  the  intellect  of  the  lower 
Manas.    Blachwood'e  writer  says : 

**  On  InishkcQy  a  particular  family  handed  down  from  father  to  son  a  atone 
called  the  Neogue  (probably  part  of  some  image),  with  which  the  owners  used  to  make 
the  weather  to  their  liking.  One  day  a  party  of  tourists  visited  Inishkea,  heard  of 
the  Neogue,  saw  it,  and  wrote  about  it  in  the  papers.  The  priest  in  whose  parish 
Inishkea  lay  either  had  not  known  of  this  surviFal  of  paganism,  or  thought  that  no 
one  else  knew  of  it,  but  when  the  thing  was  made  public  he  decided  to  aot.  So  he 
visited  the  island,  took  the  Neogue  and  broke  it  up  into  tiny  fragments  and  scatter* 
ed  them  to  the  four  winds.  The  priest  was  sacrosanct,  but  the  islanders  vowed 
vengeance,  and  an  unfortunate  man  of  science,  who  had  lived  some  time  among  them, 
was  pitched  upon  as  certainly  the  person  who  had  made  the  story  public.  This 
man,  after  some  time,  returned  to  complete  his  inTOStigations  at  Inishkea,  and  was 
warned  of  danger ;  but  he  laughed  at  the  idea,  and  said  the  people  were  his  vwy 
good  friends,  as  indeed  they  had  been.  However,  he  was  hardly  out  of  the  boat 
before  they  fell  upon  him  and  beat  him  so  that  he  never  completely  recovered — 
indeed,  died  in  consequence  of  his  injuries,  some  years  later.  Probably  a  like  fate 
would  befall  any  one  who  touched  the  cursing  stone  on  Tory,  which  was  '  turned 
ou  *  the  Wasp  gun -boat  after  she  brought  a  posse  of  bailiffs  there  to  levy  county 
cess :  and,  as  every  one  knows,  the  Wa»p  ran  on  Tory  urud  lost  every  soul  on  board. 
Only  the  other  day  (10th  ultimo)  I  heard  that  a  fish  buyer  stationed  there  displeased 
the  people ;  the  owner  of  the  stone  *  turned  it  on  him,*^  and  a  month  altar,  the 
buyer's  wife  committed  suicide."' 

Of  course,  I  am  not  in  a  position  to  pass  any  opinioa  upon  the  alleged  efficacy 
of  the  weather-breeding  and  cursing  stones  mentioned,  but  that  it  is  possible  for  a 
trained  magioiAU  or  sorcerer,  as  the  case  may  be,  to  impart  to  an  image  ekhen  benefl* 
cent  or  maleficent  potencies  is  beyond  question.  The  proeess^an  elabcucate  one  and 
of  a  mesmeric  character — is  universally  known  throughout  India  under  the  name  of 
PrAnd'Pratishta.  It  is,  in  fact,  the  infusion  into  the  inert  mass,  of  a  portion  of 
human  vital  aura  and  the  fixing  of  it  there  by  an  effort  of  oonoentiated  will-power. 
The  degree  of  power  imparted,  and  its  permanency,  will  entirely  depend  upon  the 
degree  of  spiritual  training  reached  by  the  operator.  For  thisreatton  the  temples  in 
whioli  the  idols  have  been '' consecrated"  by  the  great  adepts  >  of  the  olden  time, 
such  as  Sankar&ohArya,  RAmUnujftcbdrya,  Madhv&chArya,  and  the  others  more 
ancient  than  they,  are  far  more  revered  than  any  set  up  by  Brahmins  of  sirt)Seqne&t 
date  who  are  believed  to  have  little  or  no  spirit uol  pow«r,  howevev  leaijaed  in  the 
(etter  of  the  Sastras  they  may  be. 
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tbe  Ieciai«,  and  tbe  vote  of  thanks  at  the  close  was  moved  hy  that 
great  Keltic  scholar  and  antfaon'ty,  Douglas  Hyde,  whose  words  of 
praise  were  precions.  Mr.  W.  Q.  Jadge,  who  was  in  Ireland  on  a  visit 
to  his  relatives,  was  present.  The  next  day  I  returned  to  Liverpool 
after  a  heart-searching  fit  of  sea-sickness,  for  the  provocation  of  which 
this  uneasy  stretch  of  water  is  unequalled  if  we  except  that  one  to  be 
crossed  between  Tuticorin  and  Colombo  on  those  cockle  shells,  the 
"  Aska ''  and  ''  Amra/'  that  the  B.  T.  S.  N.  Co.  provide  for  their  pas- 
senger victims. 

My  sister  rejoined  me  in  London  and  we  had  a  week  or  so  more 
together. 

1  was  plied  with  an  unusual  number  of  questions  after  a  lecture  at 
Birmingham,  in  the  Masonic  Hall,  before  a  lai^e  audience.  This 
'*  heckling  "  is  almost  unknown  in  India,  where  the  audience  after  deli- 
vering their  volleys  of  applanse  let  one  quietly  depart,  but  it  is,  I 
think,  a  useful  custom,  for  it  often  makes  one  see  his  subject  in  new 
lights  and  gpves  hira  the  chance  to  drive  home  his  arguments,  by  fresh 
illustrations  and  altered  presentations.  It  usually  happens  that  the 
answering  of  these  questions  takes  up  as  much  time  as  had  the  original 
lectui'e* 

On  the  4th  November  I  lectured  at  Lee,  Staffordshire,  and  the  next 
day  at  Westminster  Town  Hall,  London.  On  the  Wednesday,  M.  A. 
Oxon,  C:  0.  Massey,  intimate  friends  of  fifteen  years,  and  I  dined  together 
and  spent  a  delightful  evening  in  varied  talk  about  persons  and  things, 
chiefly  Spiritualism  and  Theosopby.  Oxon  showed  me  the  cover  of  one 
of  the  mysteriously  diverted  letters  that  I  describe  in  tbe  first  volume 
of  these  memoirs  ;  letters  addressed  to  me  at  New  York  fi-om  various 
parts  of  the  world,  bat  by  some  occult  agency  arrested  in  transit, 
and  dropped  on  the  sorter's  tables  in  the  Philadelphia  G.  P.  O.,  by  them 
st^^mped  on  the  back  and  delivered  to  me  at  H.  P.  B.'s  house  by  the  city 
postman,  without  having  passed  through  the  New  York  G.  P.  O.  or 
bein?  stamped  in  the  addressed  city.  This  particular  one  was  posted 
at  Hartford  (Conn.),  and  bore  the  stamps  of  Hartford  and  Philadelphia, 
but  not  that  of  New  York,  although  addressed  to  my  office  in  that 
city.  I  had  sent  the  cover  to  Oxon  as  a  curiosity,  as  I  did  all  the  otfaera 
received  to  other  friends  and  correspondents* 

Among  my  visits  of  the  month  was  one  to  Middleton  Park,  the 
country  seat  of  my  friends,^  the  Earl  and  Countess  of  Jersey  where, 
with  other  notabilities,  I  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  the  recently  appoint- 
ed Governor  of  Madras,  now  Lord  Northcote  of  Exeter,  and  Lady  North- 
cote.  I  was  glad  to  hear  him  say  that  the  conservative  party  as  a  whole 
had  great  respect  for  Mr.  Bradlaugh  for  his  abilities  and  his 
powerful  character ;  they  found  him  also  always  well  prepared  for  the 
debates  in  which  he  might  engage,  having  evidently  studied  out  his 
subject  thoroughly  and  having  his  facts  ready  for  orderly  presentation. 
They  would  have  been  but  too  glad  to  have  won  him  over  to  their  side. 
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had  that  been  possible.  Oa  Sauday  oar  house  party  ^reDt  to  the  quaint 
old  Tillage  church,  full  of  ancient  reminiscences,  and  I  was  greatly 
interested  in  the,  to  me,  unique  experience. 

Returned  to  town,  I  had  a  serious  consultation  with  Massey,  in  his 
capacity  of  a  barrister,  as  to  the  expediency  of  allowing  H.  P.  B.  to  go  into 
Court  to  prosecute  some  of  her  slanderers.  He  most  emphatically  protested 
against  it,  saying  that  however  strong  a  case  she  might  have,  there  was 
but  faint  chance  of  getting  a  verdict  from  the  average  jury  or  judge  : 
prejudices  were  entirely  too  strong:  it  was  better  for  her  to  continue  to. 
bear  all  in  silence.    This  was  my  opinion  also. 

Dr.  Lloyd  Taokey,  now  so  widely  known  as  an  authority  on 
therapeutic  hypnotism,  had  me  to  dinner  one  day  and  together  we 
tried  an  instructive  experiment^  A  certain  subject  whom  he  had 
found  readily  responsive  to  almost  every  suggestion  he  made  to  her 
when  hypnotised,  had  suddenly  become  insensitive  and  he  oonld  no 
longer  control  her  mental  action.  The  problem  was  to  be  solved  and 
we  were  to  explore  somewhat  new  ground.  After  much  talk  together 
I  found  that  her  change  dated  from  a  certain  former  occasion  when  a 
lady  and  the  Doctor  were  rather  amusing  themselves  in  the  presence  of 
the  hypnotised,  and  presumably  insensible  subject^  with  something 
rather  ludicrous  in  her  expression  or  appearance.  It  at  once  struck  me 
that  very  likely  the  hypnosis  had  not  been  deep  enough  to  completely 
obliterate  external  consciousness,  and  that  resenting,  as  almost  every 
woman  will,  the  idea  of  affording  cause  of  laughter  to  another  woman 
in  the  presence  of  a  physician  whom  she  held  in  high  esteem  and  whose 
esteem  she  coveted,  she  had  created  in  herself  the  rooted  determination 
never  again  to  make  it  possible  for  her  to  be  thrown  into  a  state  where 
she  should  not  retain  her  perfect  self-control.  The  Doctor  kindly  allows 
ed  me  to  try  if  I  could  not  remove  this  prepossession  by  kind  discussion, 
so  I  sent  him  out  of  the  room  and  remained  with  the  subject  alone.  I 
appealed  to  her  natural  benevolence  of  heart  to  do  what  she  could  to 
make  the  Doctor  better  able  to  treat  the  sick,  by  increasing  his  know* 
ledge  of  abnormal  nervous  states,  representing  as  a  highly  meritorious 
act  her  willingness  to  share  in  the  merit  of  such  altruism.  At  first  she 
shook  her  head  and  set  her  lips,  bat  little  by  little  the  pure  springs  of 
her  kindly  ideal  of  helping  the  sick  and  suffering  were  touched  and  she 
consented  to  once  more  make  herself  passive  to  the  Doctor's  suggestions. 
He  then  returned  from  the  other  room,  hypnotised  her,  and  she  was  as 
responsive  as  before.  Has  this  not  a  strong  bearing  upon  the  question 
of  the  perversion  of  the  moral  sense  in  hypnosis  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
experimenter  ?  And  yet  experiments  which  I  saw  made  by  Prof. 
Bernheim  at  the  Nancy  Civil  Hospital  seem  to  strengthen  the  view  that 
a  really  good  hypnotic  subject  can  keep  no  liberty  of  impulse  against  the 
will  of  an  experienced  operator.     It  is  a  puzzle  still  unsolved. 

Speaking  of  Hypnotism  recalls  an  evening  in  H,  P.  B.'s  sitting- 
room  at  Lansdowne  Road,  when  Carl  Hansen,  the  Danish  professional 
hypnotist,  made  some  experiments  of  an  edifying  nature.     He  is  one 
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of  themost  Bnccessf  al  practitioners  in  the  world  and,  in  fact,  so  gnccessfal 
have  his  demonstrations  been  that  more  than  one  Govemment  has 
forbidden  him  to  give  them  in  pnblic.  It  was,  [  think,  on  the  evening' 
above  referred  to  that  one  of  the  company  present — ^Mrs.  Besant — was 
made  to  seem  to  the  snbjeot  to  have  disappeared  from  the  room.' 
Althongh  she  stood  directly  in  front  of  him  and  spoke  to  him  he 
seemed  neither  to  see  nor  hear  her.  She  took  from  H.  P.  B.'s  whist- 
table  a  handkerchief  and  dangled  it  by  one  corner  before  the  sobject's 
eyes  bat  he  did  not  see  her  hand  holding  it,  though  he  did  seethe 
handkerchief  and  was  ranch  amused  at  its  self -suspension  in  the  air. 
Taming  to  H.  P.  B.,  he  said :  "  Madame  yon  mast  be  doin^i^  some 
magic,  for  I  see  a  handkerchief  oat  there  with  nothing  to  hold  it  np: 
what  is  it  P*'  Mrs.  Besant  then  held  against  her  back  a  playing-card, 
drawn  at  random  and  face  downward  from  a  pack,  and  again  the 
snbjeot  saw  it  and  not  Mrs.  Besant :  her  body  was  transparent  to  his 
psychical  vision.  This  was  an  astoanding  experiment,  for  neither  Mrs. 
Beaaot  nor  any  of  the  others  in  the  room  had  knowledge  of  the  valae 
of  the  card  until  the  subject  called  it  out  and  we  each  verified  his 
accuracy.  If  Hansen  had  seen  it  first,  then  we  might  presume  that  it 
was  a  oase  of  telepathy,  but  he  did  not.  Let  the  Materialist  explain 
the  phenomenon — if  he  can.  A  fortnight  later,  I  presided  at  a  private 
reception  and  conversaEione  given  him  by  a  lady  friend,  at  wbioh  he 
made  other  excellent  demonstrations.  Among  them  was  this :  He  applied 
to  a  person's  right  upper  arm  a  small  silver  match-box,  telling  him  that 
the  skin  beneath  it  would  become  red  and  inflamed,  but  the  oorres- 
ponding  tract  on  the  other  arm  woald  be  perfectly  insensible  to  tonch  or 
pricking.  The  experiment  was  a  perfect  success  at  the  first  trial.  At. 
this,  as  at  two  previous  soirees  at  which  I  had  met  him,  he  suggested 
that  a  certain  one  of  the  company  would  become  invisible  to  the  subject ; 
and  so  the  latter,  when  asked  to  connt  the  persons  present,  invariably 
failed  to  count  the  one  designated,  or  to  see  anything  but  empty  space  at 
the  point  where  the  person  was  actually  standing.  His  bodily  vision 
was  inhibited  as  to  that  one  individoal,  hot  all  the  others  were  visible 
to  him. 

A  London  paper  having  published  a  statement  of  its  New  York 
correspondent,  early  in  October,  to  the  effect  that  Dr.  Cones  had  asserted 
that  Mme.  Blavatsky  had  been  expelled  from  the  Theosophical  Society, 
she  addressed  to  the  Editor  an  amusingly  combative  letter  from  which 
the  following  paragraphs  are  quoted : 

*'  If  you  would  have  the  truth,  then  I  may  as  well  give  it  you  now. 
Madame  Blavatsky,  as  one  of  the  chief  founders  of  the  T.  S.,  cannot  be 
expelled  from  the  Society,  for  several  good  reasons,  the  least  of  which  is 
that  there  is  no  one  in  the  Society  having  authority  to  do  so — ^not  even 
the  President- Founder,  Colonel  Olcott — as  in  snch  a  case  Madame  Bla« 
vatstky  might,  with  as  much  right,  retarn  the  compliment  and  expel  him. 
But  as  it  is  not  likely  that  our  President  will  ever  become  a  lunatic,  no 
sach  event;  threatens  the  Theosophical  Society  just  now,    ' 
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Let,  theD,  the  Yankee  oock-and-bnll  story — just  set  afloat  by  its 
author,  an  ez-Theosophist,  who  WAS  HIMSELF  EXPELLED  FROM 
our  AMERICAN  SECTION  TWO  MONTHS  AGO  FOR  SLANDER 
as  the  whole  Theosophical  Society  knows — remain  for  what  it  is  worthy 
and  make  the  INITIATED  readers  merry. 

London,  October  9." 

[The  capitals  are  Madame  Blavatskj's. — Ed.] 

The  comical  piotnre  she  paints  of  the  two  Founders  expelling  each 
other  reminds  one  of  the  equally  amusing  historical  incident  of  the  three 
Popes  of  unsavory  memory — Gregory  VI.,  Silvester  III.,  and  Benedict 
IX. — who  contended  with  each  other  in  the  Xlth  century  for  the  chair 
of  St.  Peter,  hurled  their  bulls  of  ezcommunication  at  each  others*  heads, 
and  resorted  to  military  force  to  sustain  their  several  pretensions  ! 

As  I  could  not  return  to  India  in  time  for  the  usual  Convention 
none  was  held  in  1889,  but  in  place  of  it  a  Conference  at  Bombay  was 
arranged  for  and  held.  There  had  been  something  like  a  deadlock  occa- 
sioned by  the  passage  of  the  unpopular  Rules  of  1888  and  tie  unrest 
provoked  by  H.  P.  B.'s  revolutionary  action  in  Europe,  but  as  the  Report 
of  the  Conference  (Theosophist,  January  1890)  says :  "  the  meeting  was 
in  every  respect  a  remarkable  success  ....  One  circumstance  which 
greatly  contributed  to  the  good  feeling  and  cheerfulness  of  the  Brothero 
in  Conference,  was  the  news  that  New  York,  London  and  Adyar  were  in 
future  to  pull  together  in  unity  and  unison,  and  that,  for  the  present  at 

least,  the  disintegrating  forces had  been  overcome  aiid  silenced." 

Our  trusty  veteran  colleague,  Judge  N.  D.  Khandalv&l&,  occupied  the 
chair  and  conducted  the  business  of  the  meeting  with  perfect  and  suc- 
cessful impartiality.  The  Conference  recommended  the  retention  of  the 
policy  of  fees.  At  the  close  a  very  cordial  vote  of  confidence  in  the 
Founders  was  passed  by  acclamation.  As  it  mirrors  the  feeling  of  her 
colleagues  towards  H.  P.  B.  and  was  a  great  solace  to  her  in  her  re- 
tirement, I  will  quote  it : 

''  Resolved.  That  this  Conference  of  the  Fellows  of  all  the  Indian  Sec- 
tions of  the  Theosophical  Society  regards  with  unfeigned  indignation  the 
malicious  attempts  made  lately  to  injure  the  Society  by  cowardly  attacks  on 
Madame  Blavatsky  who,  as  well  as  her  equally  devoted  colleague  Col.  Olcott, 
has  ireely  given  her  whole  energies  for  the  past  fifteen  years  to  the  establish- 
ment of  a  nucleus  of  Universal  Brotherhood  and  the  revival  of  Eastern  Phi- 
losophy and  Religion. 

The  Conference  wishes  to  convey  to  both  the  Founders  of  the  Society 
the  assurance  of  its  most  cordial  and  grateful  recognition  of  the  great  ser- 
vices they  have  rendered  to  India  and  are  now  rendering  to  the  world  at 
large." 

An  attempt  was  made  to  form  a  Ceylon  Section  under,  first  Mr. 
Leadbeater,  next  C.  F.  Powell  and  lastly  Dr.  Daly,  but  it  proved  imprac- 
ticable and  was  finally  abandoned*  The  Sinhalese  are  not  much  given 
to  study,  being  rather  practical  than  ideal,  more  workers  than  dreamers : 
besides  which,  they  have  no  class  like  that  of  tb^  ^ri^hmins,  rrho  have  a 
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hereditary  proclivity  for  pbilosophical  and  metaphysical  specnlation, 
Although  Branches  which  we  organised  in  1880  are  still  active 
and  turning  ont  excellent  work,  it  is  altogether  within  the  lines  of 
Baddhism.  They  neither  understand,  nor  wish  to  understand,  the  con- 
tents of  other  religions  systems,  and  when  they  speak  of  themselves  as 
Branches  of  our  Society,  it  is  always  with  this  reservation,  that  they  do 
their  hest  for  Bnddhisrn  and  acknowledge  the  President^Fonnder  as 
their  principle  adviser  and  ieader-^when  anything  particnliirly  knotty 
has  to  be  solved  or  any  great  ohstacle  has  to  be  cleared  away* 

In  the  month  of  December  the  Society  lost  a  very  important  worker 
in  Pandit  N.  Bhashjacharya,  F.  T.  S.,  Director  of  the  Adyar  Library, 
who  succumbed  to  blood  poisoning.  He  was  one  of  the  best  Sanskrit 
Pandits  of  India ;  wonderfully  well  read  in  that  classical  literature ;  a 
good  English  scholar;  a  public  speaker  equally  at  home  in  four 
languages  ;  a  brave  man  and  an  enlightened  reformer.  He  gave  us  his 
private  collection  of  palmlea!  MSS„  thus  forming  the  nucleus  of  the 
now  large  and  fine  collection  in  the  Adyar  Library.  A  handsome  com- 
memorative tablet  in  chiselled  brass  has  been  placed  in  the  Oriental 
section,  to  his  memory. 

1  was  fortunate  enough  to  make,  during  this  visit,  the  acquaintance 
of  the  late  Mrs.  Louise  Cotton,  a  successful  palmist  and  author  of 
a  hand-book  on  the  subject.  She  came  one  morning  to  see  H.  P.  B, 
and  read  her  palm  and  those  of  Mrs.  Besant  and  myself,  all  accurately. 
Tet,  as  I  have  elsewhere  said,  it  seems  to  me  as  if  this  palm-reading 
partakes  more  than  anything  else  of  the  nature  of  Psychometry,  because 
I  have  noticed  that  the  palmisters  of  India  and  those  of  the  West  are 
about  equally  successful  although  reading  the  hand-lines  by  two  quite 
opposite  systems.  For  instance,  the  Line  of  Life  is  traced  downward 
towards  the  wrist,  in  the  one  system,  and  upward  from  the  wrist,  in 
the  other.  The  same  remark  perhaps  applies  to  readings  by  Phrenology, 
Physiognomy  and  Buchanan's  Saroognomy  :  far  better  results  are 
obtained  by  one  observer  than  by  another  equally  skilled,  because  the 
one  reads  character  as  much  by  psychometrical  faculty,  and  could  be 
as  successful  if  he  read  with  closed  eyes,  whereas  the  other  goes  by  the 
physical  signs  observable  on  the  surface  of  the  body.  One  evening,  in 
185S,  being  in  London,  I  took  tea  with  the  Governor  of  Newgate 
Priscn»  in  company  with  a  dear  old  friend.  Captain  Edward  Costello, 
formerly  of  the  Rifle  Brigade,  a  Peninsular  Veteran.  The  conversation 
turning  on  Phrenology,  as  the  Governor  was  showing  me  the  skulls 
of  some  notorious  criminals,  I  asked  whether  he  had  ever  noticed  in  the 
heads  of  great  malefactors  that  excessive  development  of  the  poeterior 
portion  of  the  cranium  and  smallness  of  the  anterior  and  superior  parts, 
which  Gall's  system  associated  with  criminal  propensities.  He  said  he 
had  not  noticed  any  marked  difference  between  them  and  the  heads  of 
ordinary  decent  oitiaens.  *'  Here,  for  instance,"  continued  he,  *'  are  the 
skulls  of  [I  won't  be  sure,  but  I  think  it  was  Jack  Sbephard  and  some 
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other  equally  notorious  rascal]  -  -  .  and  -  -  -  and  yet  you  see  tbey  are 
quite  like  other  men's."  Tbey  were,  in  fact,  but  I  told  him  that  Prof. 
J*  B.  Buchanan,  of  America,  who  had  proposed  some  modifications  in 
the  rules  of  Phrenology,  asserted  that  great  activity  in  any  organ  of 
the  brain  caused  a  gradual  absorption  of  the  bone  of  the  skull  in  the 
part  which  touched  it.  Thus,  if  that  theory  be  true,  we  ought  to  find, 
00  putting  a  lighted  candle  inside  the  skull,  such  and  such  parts  trans- 
lucent,  while  such  others  as  cover  the  moral  and  spiritual  faculties 
should  be  opaque,  "  Capital  idea"  said  the  Governor,  "  suppose  we  try 
the  experiment."  A  lighted  candle  was  brought,  inserted  into  each 
skull,  and  sure  enough  the  bone  over  the  criminal  convolutions  was 
thinnest  of  all,  in  some  instances  so  very  thin  as  to  let  the  light  shine 
as  through  an  old  horn  lantern. 

On  the  29th  November  I  took  train  for  Edinburgh  to  visit  our 
Branch,  which  was  originally  formed  in  1884  under  the  presidency  of 
the  late  Mr.  Cameron,  the  pen-maker.  It  may  be  remeiubered  by  my 
constant  readers,  my  surprise  and  gratification  to  be  accosted  at  the 
close  of  my  lecture  by  the  most  popular  pi-eacher  of  Edinburgh  with 
thanks  and  blessings  for  the  eclectic  religions  views  I  had  presented  as 
those  sustained  by  our  Society  and  fundamental  in  all  the  great  reli- 
gions ;  views  which,  he  said,  he  was  preaching  from  his  pulpit  every 
Sunday ;  ^and  how  he  had  bade  me  Godspeed.  It  may  also  be  recalled 
that  after  the  lecture  I  formed  the  Scottish  T.  S.,  giving  it,  as  I  had 
the  Bengal  T.  S.  of  Calcutta,  a  general  superintendence  and  leadership 
over  future  Scottish  Branches.  Well,  the  continuance  of  this  privilege 
had  not  been  earned  by  work,  but,  on  the  contrary,  the  one  Branch  formed 
had  been  long  inactive  and  had  now  retired  behind  closed  doois,  veiling 
its  activities  and  the  personalities  of  its  members  under  cover  of  privacy. 
As  of  partly  Scottish  blood— how  many  sti-ains  have  not  we  Ameri- 
cans I— and  always  an  interested  observer  of  the  national  trend  of  thought, 
I  had,  and  have,  the  deep  conviction  that,  when  the  chains  of  narrow 
sectarian  dogmatism  are  flung  off,  a  body  of  splendid  philosophical  lead- 
ers will  step  from  Scotland  into  the  European  arena  of  our  movement 
and  push  it  on  to  a    brilliant  future.     I    am  counting  on   that:  it  will 


come« 


My  welcome  at  Edinburgh  was  cordial  in  the  extreme  and  ;I 
found  a  most  congenial  atmosphere  in  the  company  of  tho  gentlemen 
whom  1  met  at  a  private  lecture  at  the  residence  of  my  host  and  hostess. 
Beturtted  to  London,  I  had  a  series  of  public  lectures,  private  calls,  con- 
verBation-meetings  and  other  functions  to  attend  to,  much  to  H.  P.  B/s 
dissatisfaction,  as  above  noted.  Then  came  a  visit  to  Bradford  where 
that  joyous-hearted,  keen-brained  friend,  Oliver  Firth,  has  held  the  fort 
for  US  for  many  years.  My  visit  was  with  the  object  of  fulfilling  an  en- 
gagement to  lecture  on  •*  The  Awakening  of  Japan,"  in  a  *  star'  course  in 
which  the  Bon.  Sir  Charles  Dilke,  Bart.,  M.P.,  had  given  the  opening 
disoonrse.  Mr.  W.  Pollard  Byles,  Editor  of  the  Newcastle  Chrmide  (now 
M.P.)  presided  and  said  some  very  kind  things  at  the  close*    The  same 
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gentleman  presided  at  my  lectoro  on  ''  Theosophj"  on  the  next  even- 
ing. On  the  17th  (December)  I  lectured  at  Newcastle,  and  the  next 
day  returned  to  London,  to  preside  at  a  meeting  of  the  British  Section 
T.  S.  Finally,  my  tickets  for  the  retnm  journey  to  India  had  to  be 
taken,  and  on  the  26th  I  left  for  Colombo  via  Marseilles  after  a  roost 
affectionate  farewell  from  H.  P.  B.  and  followed  by  the  kind  wishes  of 
all  friends.  I  was  still  feeling  badly  from  the  effecte  of  a  renewed  at- 
tack of  my  old  enemy,  the  diarrhoea,  of  Burmese  Expedition  and  Japan 
Tour  fame,  which  had  troubled  me  no  little  during  my  whole  stay  in 
England. 

The  advantage  of  a  metaphysician  putting  aside  his  dreamings  and 
taking  to  physics  when  travelling  was  humorously  illustrated  in  the 
case  of  young  E.  D«  Fawcett,  the  author,  who  was  going  out  with  me 
to  help  us  at  Adyar.  At  the  Charing  Cross  station  he  lost  the  following 
things :  his  Oibus  hat,  railway  ticket  to  Marseilles  (cost  £6),  two 
boxes  of  books,  and  150  cigars.  Nothing  surprising,  then,  that  I  should 
have  entered  in  my  Diaiy  :  *'  If  he  goes  on  moving  about  like  this 
be  will  be  in  danger  of  Iqsing  his  head  !  "  As  he  does  not  mind  being 
teased  about  his  absent-mindedness  I  have  risked  telling  this  story. 

The  old  year  going  out  and  the  new  one  coming  in  saw  me  on 
board  the  "  Ozus*'  at  sea,  four  days  out  from  Marseilles  and  bound  for 
Colombo* 

H.  S.  Olcott. 


ALCHEMY  AND  THE  ALCHEMISTS. 

[^Concluded  from  p.  659.] 

MENTION  has  previously  been  made  of  Sir  William  Crookes  and 
his  theory  as  to  the  genesis  of  the  chemical  elements*  and  it 
might  be  anticipated  that  when  the  door  to  what  we  may  call  Modem 
Alchemy  had  thus  been  opened,  it  would  be  no  long  time  before  it  would 
be  beset  with  an  eager  crowd  of  those  who,  reluctantly  kept  back  by 
adverse;  scientific  dogmas  and  the  apparently  hopeless  nature  of  the 
study,  would  grasp  at  the  first  chance  to  retrace  the  old  road.  At  the 
present  moment  that  is  the  case ;  but  the  only  one  who  has  managed  to 
enforce  a  recognition  of  his  claims  to  success,  is  an  American  named 
.  Dr.  Stephen  H.  Emmens.  By  a  happy  application  of  Crodkes'  theory, 
combined  with  certain  mechanical  methods  and  devices  of  faia  own.  Dr. 
Emmens  declares  that  he  has  produced  from  silver  a  metal  which, 
whether  it  be  called  actual  gold  or  not,  sells  at  the  same  price  as  the 
real  thing,  and  is  bought  by  the  United  States  mint  as  of  that  value. 
He  submits  elaborate  proofs  of  these  facts  on  his  own  part,  and  has 
waged  successful  warfare  with  the  scientific  bigotry  which,  apparently 
defeated  on  its  own  ground,  will  yet,  to  the  last,  deny  thai  it  can 
possibly  be  wrong  in  its  previous  assertions  that  we  ought  no  more  to 
deem  tbo  a,^tificial  production  of  gold  a  possible  things  than  it  woujd.be 
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to  attempfc  the  conversion  of  a  beetle  into  an  elephant.^  None  the 
lefffl,  onr  modern  alchemist,  Dr.  Emmens,  has  recently  made  an  exhibit 
of  his  prodncts,  and  whatever  might  be  of  interest  in  regard  to  them, 
at  the  Greater  Britain  Exhibition  in  London  ;  and  as  he  says  in  a  letter 
to  Professor  Mackenzie, ''  I  was  awarded  a  gold  medal,  together  with  a 
diploma,  a  jewel,  and  a  bine  ribbon.  Inasmuch  as  the  Jury  and  people 
in  authority  comprised  a  good  many  scientific  men  and  other  persons  of 
very  high  standing  I  may,  I  presume,  look  upon  the  incident  in  the 
shape  of  something  approaching  a  recognition  of  my  work,"t 

This  discovery  has  been  thought  of  such  great  importance  in  the 
scientific  world,  that  not  only  have  the  newspapers  given  extensive 
notice  to  it,  bnt  many  eminent  scientists  are  now  at  work  endeavouring 
to  repeat  the  operations  along  varions  lines  ;  but  the  only  one  who'  has 
made  an  approximate  success  is  Crookes.  In  his  case,  conducted  as  the 
experiment  was,  somewhat  wrongly,  and  therefore  in  a  manner  un- 
favourable to  success,  it  did  not  the  less  eventuate  in  such  a  manner 
that  Dr.  Emmens  claims  it  was  a  demonstration .  of  the  truth  of  his 
method  and  pretensions.  Sir  William  Crookes  is  not  so  certain,  until 
he  has  had  more  opportunity  of  judging;  bnt  in  the  meanwhile,  if  he 
does  not  admit  that  his  own  attempt  was  the  success  which  Dr«  Emmens 
and  those  to  whom  he  submitted  the  whole  account  claim  it  was,  he  at 
least  does  not  declare  it  a  failure — in  fact,  he  would  not  think  of  doing 
80.  What  he  has  actually  done,  is  to  prohibit  Dr.  Emmens  from  making 
free  use  of  his  name  in  proof  of  the  absolute  fact  of  an  independent  de- 
monstration ;  but  if  the  whole  is  the  success  which  it  is  said  to  be,  the 
rest  will  speedily  prove  itself.  Then  will  the  alchemic  art,  in  so  far  as 
the  problem  of  gold-making  is  concerned,  be  amply  justified  in  its 
assertions,  and  modern  science  will  once  more  have  to  reverse  its  decisions 
as  to  the  valueless  nature  of  its  ancient  developments. 

Bnt  though  the  alchemist  sought  the  means  of  producing  gold  at 
will,  and  this  has  been  the  part  of  his  efforts  lyhioh  has  attracted  most 
attention — possibly  because  it  does  not  appear  to  be  altogether  chimeri- 
cal— ^yet  it  waH  not,  as  already  noticed,  the  chief  object  he  had  in  view, 
since  the  attempt  to  produce  an  Elixir  which  might  prolong  life  to  an 
indefinite  period,  was  also  a  notable  feature  of  his  labours.  This  has 
been  looked  upon  as  altogether  preposterous  and  absurd;  and  abundant 
references  might  be  given  to  modern  scientific  works,  where  the  idea  of 
such  an  attempt  is  scouted  as  the  veriest  heiglit  of  human  folly«  Never- 
theless, if  we  take  a  broad  view  of  the  way  in  ivliicli  humanity  always 
endeavours  to  escape  death,  we  can  understand  why  there  should  have 
heen  such  an  attraction  in  the  pursuit  of  the  means  to  ward  it  off.  It 
is  certain  that  the  instinct  to  go  on  living  is  one  which  outlasts  every 
other ;  and  to  the  very  end  there  is  a  struggle  against  the  approach  of 
that  which  nature  has  led  us  to  call  the  **  fell  destroyer."  Why  is  this  P 

May  we  not  be  to   some  extent  justified  in  considering  that  Nature 

^    ■  ■    *    ■     - — ■ —  — - — — — • <■ 

*  Pepper,  **  Soientifio  Amnflements  for  Tonn^  People." 

t  From  a  letter  of  Dr.  JSnimena  to  Prof.  Mackenzie,  shown  me  by  the  latter, 
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impresses  upon  every  haman  being  the  feeling  that  death,  at  the  age 
we  usaally  meet  it,  is  a  wrong  and  an  unnatural  thing— one  against  which 
it  is  our  duty  to  rebel,  as  most  of  us  so  blindly  do — and  that  she  intends 
us  to  learn  the  lesson  that  there  are  means  to  escape  it,  if  we  will  only 
seek  them  P  Though  no  one  may  be  able  to  ward  off,  the  ultimate 
destruction  of  the  body,  it  seems  not  such  an  unreasonable  thing  to 
seek  the  means  of  prolongint;  its  existence  until  soch  time  as  we 
are  certain  that  all  its  capabilities  of  usefulness  in  forwarding  our 
evolution  are  exhausted,  and  we  can  go  no  further  without  another 
which  is  more  suitable;  and  this,  perhaps,  is  all  the  alchemist 
sought  to  accomplish.  What  man  is  there,  who  at  the  close  of  his 
life,  can  consciously  say  that  he  has  exhausted  all  the  capabilities  of 
the  body  and  brain  which  it  took  so  many  years  to  mature,  so  that 
he  could  gain  no  more  knowledge,  or  be  of  no  move  senrtoe  to  others, 
if  he  were  able  to  live  some  ten  times  as  long  ? 

We  shall  doubtless  be  told  that  the  centenarian  has  exhausted 
the  pySi  pleasures,  and  capacities  of  life — but  is  not  that  merely  a 
necessary  concomitant  of  the  present  state  of  our  ignorance — a  mere 
ro&ya  or  illusion,  which  would  vanish  with  the  advent  of  renewed  life 
and  strength,  wherewith  there  would  again  retnm  the  interest  in  the 
objects  of  life  and  nature  which  only  departs  with  the  bodily  and  mental 
capacity  to  appreciate  them  ?  Restore  the  lost  conditions,  and  would  not 
the  departed  ciroumstanoes  and  effects  which  belong  to  those  conditions 
reappear  ?  If  experiment  and  observation  lead  to  anything,  they  must, 
it  would  seem,  lead  to  some  such  conclusion ;  which  at  least  may  be 
valid  until  experiment  demonstrates  the  contrary.  If  the  centeuarfan 
would  be  better  dead,  it  is  not  because  his  life's  experience  is  no  longeic* 
of  value,  but  because  he  has  been  bereft  by  time — perhaps  through  his 
ignorance  of  the  remedy — of  all  that  seems  to  make  life  desirable  ;  but 
restore  the  lost  qualities,  and  the  reason  why  he  had  better  depart  this 
life  is  no  longer  of  value. 

But  all  physicians  are  agreed  that  human  life  ought  to  extend  to  a 
greater  length  than  it  at  present  does  ;  and  their  continual  efforts  are 
directed  to  bring  ab(»ut  the  conditions  necessary  to  the  attainment  of 
this  object ;  while  some  of  the  greatest  philosophers  of  the  past  have  not 
thought  the  pursuit  of  the  means  to  prolong  life,  whether  by  the  Elixir 
Vitn,  or  however  else,  by  any  means  a  degrading,  superstitious,  or  foolish 
study.  Thus  Southey  *  reports  the  conversation  of  Sir  Kenelm  Digby 
and  Descartes,  in  which  the  great  geometrician  said  *'  that  as  for 
rendering  man  immortal,  it  was  what  he  could  not  venture  to  promise; 
but  that  be  was  very  sure  he  could  prolong  his  life  to  the  standard  of 
the. patriarchs."  And  Southey  adds,  "that  St.  Evremond,  to  whom 
Digby  repeated  this,  says  that  this  opinion  of  Descartes  was  well  known 
to  his  friends  both  in  France  and  Holland."  He  did  not  mean  that  be 
was  personally  able  to  accomplish  the  lengthening  of  his  life  to  so  great 
'"  ~'-  •  Swthey'fl "  J)ootor;'  Vol.  VL,  p.  2.  ^       ' 
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a  time,  but  that  i6  ought  to  have  been  possible ;  for  it  was  oot  in  the 
nature  of  the  great  French  philosopher  to  promise  what  he  could  not 
fulfil,  nor  to  make  assertions  so  egotistic  as  those  which  Southey,  upon 
hearsay,  has  attributed  to  him.  His  knowledge  of  anatomy  was«  how« 
ever,  considerable ;  and  he  had  that  passion  for  the  art  of  medicine 
which  is  almost  inseparable  from  the  study  of  natural  philosophy — 
whil6,  at  the  age  of  twenty- four,  he  had  sought,  in  Germany,  to  obtain 
initiation  into  the  Rosicrucian  order,  who  wei'e  supposed  to  possess  the 
secret  of  the  Golden  Elixir.  Like  many  another,  he  failed  to  discover 
any  member  of  that  society  in  ho  might  inttt^dnce  him  ;  but  he  desired, 
as  we  are  told  by  Cousin,  **  to  assure  the  health  of  man,  diminish  his 
ills,  extend  his  existence;  he  was  terrified  by  the  rapid  and  almost 
momentary  passage  of  man  upon  earth.  He  believed  it  was  not,  perhaps, 
impossible  to  prolong  its  duration."  There  is  a  certain  hidden  grandeur 
in  this  idea ;  and  the  means  which  Descartes  proposed  for  the  execu- 
tion of  his  project  were  not  less  grand ;  for  in  his  discourse  on 
method  he  says,  that  'Mf  it  is  possible  to  find  some  means  to  render 
generally  men  more  wise  and  more  able  than  they  have  been  till  now,  it 

is,  I  believe,   in  Medicine  that  those    means    must  be  sought I  am 

sure  that  there  is  no  one,  even  in  the  medical  profession,  who  will  not 
avow  that  all  which  one  knows  of  the  medical  art  is  almost  nothing  in 
comparison  to  that  which  remains  to  learn,  and  that  one  could  be 
exempted  from  an  infinity  of  maladies,  both  of  body  and  mind,  and  even, 
perhaps,  from  the  decrepitude  of  old  age,  if  one  had  sufficient  lore  of 
their  causes  and  of  all  the  remedies  which  nature  provides  for  them. 
Therefore,  having  design  to  employ  all  my  life  in  the  research  of  a  science 
80  necessary,  and  having  discovered  a  path  which  seemed  to  m£  such  that  we 
ought  infallibly,  in  following  it,  to  find  it,  if  one  is  not  hindered  prematurely 
by  the  brevity  of  life,  or  by  the  defects  of  experience,  I  consider  that  there 
is  no  better  remedy  against  these  two  hindrances  than  to  communicate  to 
the  public  what  little  I  have  found,"  *  But  whatever  secrets  he  may  have 
thought  to  discover,  it  is  needless  to  say  they  were  not  made  known 
according  to  his  promise  ;  for  if  he  had  acquired  the  knowledge  he  sought, 
he  could  not  have  divulged  it. 

Occult  writers  of  the  modem  Theosophical  school  very  clearly  state 
that  human  life  can  be  prolonged  by  several  hundreds  of  years  f 
beyond  its  present  span ;  and  if  we  are  to  accept  the  statements  made  in 
the  "  Secret  Doctrine,"  Descartes  and  others  were  justified  in  their  ideas. 
Thus  we  are  told  that  '^  He  who  would  allotropize  sluggish  oxygen  into 
ozone  to  a  measure  of  alchemical  activity,  reducing  it  to  its  pure  essence 
(for  which  there  are  means),  would  discover  thereby  a  substitute  for  an 
*'Elixir  of  Life"  and  prepare  it  for  practical  use...  [and  this]  would 
ensure  continuous  life  to  him  who  would  use  it.  In  Europe  there  have 
been  two  Occultists  only  who  have  discovered  and  even  partially  applied 
it  in  practice,  though  its  composition  has  always  been  known  among  the 

•  "  Disoonrs  de  la  M^thode,"  Vol.  I.,  (Evres  de  Descartes,  CouBin'K  Edition. 
t  See  •*  Five  Yean  of  Theosophy,'*  article  on  the  Elixir  Vitro,  &q. 
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highest  Basteni  Initiates.  • .  We  maintain  that  Soand,  for  one  tbing,  is  a 
tremendoas  Ocoalt  power ;  that  it  is  atremendoas  faroe,...when  dizected 
with  Occnlt  knowledge.  Sound  may  be  prodnced  of  each  a  natace 
that  .,.  a  dying  man,  nay,  one  at  his  last  breath,  woald  be  revived  and 
filled  with  a  new  energy  and  vigour.  For  sound  generates,  or  rather 
attracts  together,  the  elements  that  produce  an  ozones  the  fabrication  of 
which  is  beyond  Chemistry^  bnt  is  within  the  limits  of  Alchemy*  It 
may  even  resurreci  a  man  or  an  animal  whose  astral  '  vital  body '  has 
not  been  inseparably  separated  from  the  physical  body  by  the  severance 
of  the  magnetic  or  odio  cord.  As  one  saved  thrice  from  oea^^by  that 
power,  the  writer  ought  to  be  credited  with  personally  knowing  some*, 
thing  ^bout  it."* 

Nor  does  the  above  seem  to  contain  all  that  we  may  learn  on  the 
matter,  since  there  are  apparently  other  means  of  prolonging  life, 
of  a  simpler  character.  In  a  recent  lecture  on  the  subject,  it  was  assert- 
ed before  a  London  audience  that  there  were  really  two  substances — purely 
physical  substances — which  could  be  extracted  from  vegetable  sources  and 
prepared  in  a  simple  manner,  and  that  these  had  the  property  of  arrest- 
ing  the  decay  of  the  tissues  for  an  indefinite  time.  •  So  simple  are  they, 
that  they  might  be  disoovered  and  prepared  by  any  chemist — ^nay,  such 
discovery  and  preparation,  as  far  as  the  difficulty  of  manipulation  goes,, 
does  not  even  require  any  special  knowledge  or  skill.  At  the  same  iima 
it  is  very  doubtful  whether  any  ordinary  person  could  succeed  in  such: 
an  attempt ;  for  the  two  methods  of  producing  the  Elixir  seem  to  be 
the  property  of  a  certain  body  of  occultists,  and  are  most  jealously 
guarded  by  them.  For  this  reason,  when  anyone  stumbles  by  any 
chance  upon  these  substances,  and  tries  to  prepare  them,  all  sorts  of 
obstacles  are  put  in  the  way ;  which,  being  ignorant  of,  the  operator 
could  not  avoid.  The  elementals,  who  are  under  the  control  of  these 
occultists,  are  in  such  cases  used  to  cause  accidents  such  as  the  sudden 
shattering  of  the  vessels  employed  ;  or  the  prevention  of  some  chemi- 
cal cumbination,  the  debasement  of  certain  ingredients,  and  so  on. 
Therefore,  unless  the  one  who  made  the  attempt  to  produce  the  Elixir 
were  in  some  measure  an  occultist,  and  could  counteract  these  nn* 
toward  influences,  it  is  hardly  probable  he  wonld  succeed.f 

Of  course  all  such  accounts  as  the  above  woold  be  received  with  a 
smile  of  contempt,  by  all  the  votaries  of  the  science  of  to-day,  and  the 
members  of  the  medical  fraternity.  Does  anyone  believe  for  a  moment 
that  such  contempt  is  genuine,  or  that  they  would  not^  one  and  all, 
simply  rush  to  acquire  such  knowledge  if  the  chance  were  offered  P  Let 
those  who  believe  otherwise,  and  think  scientists  above  the  desire  to 
find  a  remedy  for  old  age,  consider  what  happened  when  Dr.  Brown 
Sequard  propounded  his  hypothesis  with  the  view  of  staving  it  off — 
now  some  seven  years  ago.     On  that  occasion,  at  least  twelve  hundred 

•  "  Secret  Doctrine."  Vol.  I.,  pp.  168,  280,  606,  n,e. 

t  From  report  of  a  Lectnre  by   Mr.  B.  Keightley,  in  a  letter  to  a  New  ZeaUnd 
friendy  by  Miss  L*  Lloyd ;  nnder  date  May  11th,  1897. 
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^medical  meu  and  other  scientists  applied  to  hirh  for'  iiidira6iidn8-^the 
press  teemed  with  notices  and  articles  on  the  sabject — great  was  the 
jubilation  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  and  equally  great  their  dis- 
appointment when,  owing  no  donbt  to  the  lack  of  the  necessary  occnlt 
knowledge,  the  whole  thing  turned  onr,  so  far  as  the  world  at  large 
was  concerned,  to  be  an  absolute  failure.*  But  the  doctors,  in  spite 
of  their  scornful  denial  that  thero  ever  conld  be  anything  in  the  claims 
of  the  alchemist  to  the  isdefinite  extension  of  human  life,  are  not  the 
less  hard  at  work  trying  to  verify  those  claims  by  their  own  methods ; 
if  we  are  to  believe  present  reports.  They  are  convinced  that  it  is  not  an 
nnreasonable  thing  to  endeavour  "to  find  out  the  secrets  of  the  human 
frame,  to  know  why  the  parts  ossify  and  the  blood  stagnates^  and  to 
apply  continual  preventives  to  the  effects  of  .Time."t  In  short, 
that  noted  physiologist,  Professor  MetchnikofF,  is  said  to  have  discovered 
an  Elixir  that  will  prolong  life ;  and  when  the  inevitable  newspaper- 
man interviewed  him  on  the  subject,  he  declared  that  it  was  certain 
that  man  shonld  live  much  longer  than  he  at  present  does.  He  said 
that  np  to  the  present  the  question  of  old  age  had  been  neglected  by 
ftavants,  because  they  found  it  very  reasonable  and  simple  for  the  parts  of 
the  body  to  heoome  atrophied;  but  that  he  and  his  pupils  had  undertaken 
to  assist  the  threatened  cells,  to  stop  or  prevent  possible  atrophy,  to  re* 
tard  deci'epitndo,  and  thus  to  prolong  youth.  By  these  means  he  hopes, 
in  the  near  future,  to  see  the  effects  of  old  age  abolished ;  aod  is  so  far 
confident  of  success,  thst  he  thinks  his  experiments  are  alrtedj  be- 
ginning to  leave  the  domain  of  theory,  and  become  matters  of  ascertained 
faot4  But  if  he  succeed,  it  will  be  in  4>pposition  to  all  the  tradi- 
tions of  occultism,  and  against  all  the  conditions  of  adeptship  in  the 
alchemic  mysteries — for  that  is  a  dangerous  path,  even  for  .the  accepted 
neophyte  to  follow;  and  one  which  is  said  to  be  bristling,  at  leaet  for 
the  adventurous  non-initiate,  with  difficulties  and  risks  of  many  sort^. 
Hence,  if  all  that  we  have  learned  of  those  things  be  true,  it  is  not  any 
scientific  professor,  however  learned  t>r  celebrated,  who  is  likely  to 
succeed — unless  he  follows  tlie  mies ;  and  in  that  ease  we  shall  not  hear 
much  more  of  his  discoveries. 

For  ibe  rules  of  Alchemy  are  those  of  oconltism  generally ;  and 
tberefoare  to  remain  siletU  was  the  very  first  condition  for  tbe  Hermetic 
student. §  Whatever  he  may  learn  of  nature's  secret  workings,  he 
must  on  no  aeooont  give  them  out  to  the  world  until  directed  to  do  so ; 
unless  under  such  mystic  veils  as  are  onlj  penetrable  to  initiates — whence 
comes  the  Qo-called  "  Jasgon"  of  the  adapts^  and  tbe  five  years  of  silence 
which  the  .Pythagoreans  imposed  upon  their  probationers  as  a  prelimi- 
.  nary  test. jl     The  next  condition  appears  to  be  the  constant  effort  to* 

^  See  the  New  Zealand  Herald  of  Sept.  16th,  1893,  and  all  oontompormry  jonr- 
■  nals, 

t  "  Zanoni,"  p  217,  Knebworth  Ed. 

X  The  latest  sensation  on  the  subject ;  see  N*  Z,  TTerald^  Feb«  10th,  1900* 
§  Vide  •*  Isit,"  Vol.  I,  pp.  66,67,  and  52,  n6ftf ;  also  Vol,  TI.,  p.  586,. 
,1  »'IainbljohM,"  c.  17,    '     *         « 
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wardR  the  total  snbjecitOB  ol  tlM  passbas,  with  an  onselflsli  devoimi  U 
the  objecfg  which  practical  occahism  baa  in  view — so  tbatit  in  iM»t  a« 
easy  task  that  is  set  for  stadcnts.  Thef^e  initial  rales  of  tbe  Hevmotie 
societies  and  of  the  alcbemtsts  are  qnite  in  keeping  with  wbat  has 
already  been  said  oonoerning  the  transcendental  branch  of  the  presedb 
subject ;  and  they  are  identical  with  those  of  every  secret  fraternity  of 
adepts — which,  again,  indicates  that  there  is  in  reality  bot  one  saoh  body, 
of  which  all  the  rest  are  branches,  forn>ed  to  meet  conditions  of  iinie, 
place,  and  local  circnn^stances. 

Bat  here  it  will  at  once  be  asked — if  this  is  so,  whataboat  the  lives 
led  by  those  who  have  been  qaoted  as  having  sacceeded  in  transmufa- 
tion  ?  If  their  successes  were  an  index  to  their  title  to  adeptship,  wonld 
not  their  lives  have  been  very  different  from  what  they  seem  to  have 
been  p  And  how,  if  they  were  bound  as  here  required,  could  they  dare  to 
make  known  their  success,  in  flagrant  opposition  to  the  first  rules  of 
occultism  P 

Let  us  see^  There  is  one  thing  that  strikes  us  with  some  force ; 
and  that  is,  that  almost  none  of  those  whose  success  has  been  quoted, 
had  apparently  discovered  the  great  secret  for  themselves  unaided 
^ — they  had  all,  with  but  one  exception,  received  either  the  Powder  of 
Projection,  or  the  means  of  producing  it,  from  some  raysterioua  per- 
sonage who,  beyond  the  briefest  glance,,  does  not  appear,  and  cannot  be 
identified  ;  though  it  seems  the  fact  may  in  some  measure  be  referable 
tto  an  obscure  remark  of  Jacob  Boehme,  to  the  effect  that  **  unless  one 
j^ive  the  tincture  into  the  hands  of  another,  he  cannot  prepare  it/'* 
There  are,  moreover,  instances  cited  where  the  powder  or  stone  was 
obtained  by  the  murder  of  some  one  who  was  in  possession  of  it.f 
Raymond  Lalli  probably  received  his  knowledge  from  some  Arabian  or 
Moorish  philosophers  in  Tunis  ;  Arnold  de  Yillanova  from  some  German 
or  Italian  mystic.  Alexander  Seton  is  said  to  have  obtained  his 
knowledge  by  illicit  means,  and  Michael  Sendivogins  received  his 
materials  from  him.:^  These  are  they  of  whom  it  is  said  that 
they  openly  boasted  of  their  knowledge  and  success  as  alchem- 
ists, as  did  also  Dr.  Price — though  he,  like  them,  does  not  appear 
to  have  made  the  Lapis  Philosophomm,  so  far  as  we  are  aware. 
As  to  Van  Helmont  and  Helvetius,  they,  like  Robert  Boyle,  were 
not 'professed  alcheinists,  and  laid  no  claim  to  any  such  knowledge;  nor 
did  Richtliausen — ^but  in  each  of  these  instances  the  mysterious  stranger 
appears.  And  the  fact  that  those  who  were  so  trusted  had  made 
the  fact  of  his  existence  known,  seems  to  have  been  amply  sufficient  to 
preclude  their  ever  again  meeting  with  the  like  good  fortune  ;  for  doubt- 
less, whatever  purpose  he  may  have  had  in  view  when  thus  convincing 
them  of  the  reality  of  occult  science,  was  effectually  frustrated  by  the 
result — and  that  wonld  be  amply  Kufficienfc  to  preclude  further  progress 

•  Trans,  Scottish  Lodge,  Part  I.,  p.  8, 

t  See  *'  Tbeosophidal  Siftings,"  VoL  II.,  No.  1.,  p.  14. 

5  Macky,  op.  oit..  Vol.  I.,  p.  165.  ' 
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on  tbetr  pari.  As  Bon^initiatefi,  4ihey  bad  brokdn  no  promises,  abd  bo 
ine^trred  no  pertalty  by  the  pablicity  they  pave  to  the  occurrence — but 
wliat  aJiall  We  say  of  those  others^  who  had  openly  pt'ofessed  to  be  oc« 
eolt  adefits,  and  then  ihade  selfish  uses  of  their  powers  ?  Well,  it  is  said 
that  no  man  oan  break  the  rules  of  those  oeoult  fraterni^iep,  and  expecfc 
to  escape  the  evil  karma  which  attends  such  a  breach*  for,  first, 
judging  by  the  resalts,  they  appear  to  Jose  all  4ho  powers  they  had  ac- 
quired«,  Next  they  sink  into  poverty,  misfery;,  pain,  and  neglect — and, 
if  we  are  to  put  any  weight  on  the  instances  iu  qaestion,  ^worse  may 
follow.  For  Raymond  LulH  was  stoned  t6  death  by  the  Arabs  and 
Moors,t  while  Arnold  of  Villanova  «[isappeared,  and  was  most  likely 
murdered.;!:  Alexander  Seton  died  from  torture  on  the  rack,  and  his 
pupil,  or  successor,  Sendivogias  wont  thiKmgh  great  misery.  Dr.  Price, 
as  already  said,  committed  suicide.  Paracelsus,  who  made  great  claims 
to  alchemic  knowledge,  was  assassinated,  and  thus  might  we  proceed 
with  the  catalogae  of  those  who,  being  false  to  their  most  solemn 
promises,!  had  thus  placed  themselves  in  the  current  of  those  evil 
influences  which  are  ever  ready  to  involve  the  occultist  who  fails;  and 
so  brings  down  upcn  himeelf  retribution  which  seems  in  all  cases  to 
be  the  result  of  such  weakness  or  wrong-doing  on  the  part  of  an 
Initiate— though  in  the  case  of  more  ordinary  persons,  their  karma 
may  be   dealt  out  more  gradually,  and  so  extend  over  n.any  lives. 

Thus  we  have  briefly  reviewed  the  principles,  the  nirritings,  the 
opinions,  and  the  most  notable  performances,  of  Hermetic  science  and, 
its  alchemic  professors  ;  and  from  all  these  we  may  deduce  the  follow-, 
ing  inferences : 

I.  The  reoorded  inetanoes  of  transmutation,  together  with  the 
opinions  of  ,the  most  learned  modem  chemists  thereon,  combined  with* 
ihe  latest  hypotheses  as  to  the  constitution  of  matter,  lead  to  the 
oonelneion  that  there  is  a  genuine  physical  Alchemy  such  as  the 
aneiiBnts  believed  in,  notwithstanding  all  views  to  ihe  contrary  held  by 
others. 

II.  «So  much  being  apparent,  and  all  other  available  means  of  in* 
fomnatien  being  exhausted,  Theosophy  com^s  forward  ;  and  by  showing 
the  .tnmscendeittal  nature  of  the  science,  and  its  accordance  with 
theosophioal  fraews,  points  out  that  Alohemy«  in  common  with  other 
siiiitlarBtMUefl,  is  a  branch  of  that  universal  science  which  is  now  known 
nfKbr  4h0  sftneof  Eastern  Philosophy,  or  Practical  Occultism. 

llf .  This  view  being  adopted,  we  can  understand  more  fully  the 
lives  of  the  Alchemists — both  those  who  failed,  and  those  who  succeeded. 
For  the  results  of  seeking  the  higher  secrets,  such  as  Alchemy  deals  in, 
without  th«  practice  of  theosophic  precepts  and  life,  sre   in  all  cases— 

*^~«  Op.  eft..  Vol.  I.,  p.  110.  """^ 

t  **  Secret  Doctrine,**  Vol.  IIT.,  p.  487  et  geq. 

J  Others,  as  ia  Dw^ier,  op  oit..  Vol.  II.,  p.  130,  say  that  be  Was  drowned  in  n> 
sbipwreok. 

f  Bven  the  «  Cydopwdia  Brfttanica"  infers  to  this,  In  the  article  on  Alchemy, 
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failure,  Tbeu,  to  tlioae  wbo  may  have  pLX)gre88ed  -so  f ar  as  to  be 
eutrnKto^l  vrith,  the  Great  Secret, .  its  unworthy  use  entails  a  complete 
loss  of  all  such  powers;  and  the  result  of  makiug  known  their  possession 
brings  about  ruin  and  destruction  in  the  present  life.  And,  according  to 
the  theories  of  reincarnation  and  karma,  it  bars  the  gate  of  progress  in 
future  liveis,    until  such  time  as  the  offence  has  been  duly  expiated. 

But  the  subject  is,  as  everjone  who  looks  into  it  speedily  becomes 
aware,  a  very  wide  one ;  and  those  who  may  wish  to  pursue  it  more  in 
detHil  can  do  so  by  the  aid  of  the  ancient  works  now  being  so  largely 
reprinted. .  A  few  years  back,  most  of  these  were  almost  nnattainably 
rare  ;  but,  thanks  to  the  public  interest  brought  about  by  the  Theoso- 
phical  Society  in  all  things  occult,  we  have  now  very  much  more  light 
thtx>wn  upon  the  history  and  principles  of  Alchemy  and  the  Alchemists. 

Samuel  Stuart, 


THEOSOPHY  AND  HOME  LIFE. 
(G(mcluded  from  p.  678.) 

HOW  do  we  affect  each  other,  the  members  of  our  family,  by  our 
habit  of  thought  P  Do  we  not  know  how  that  an  angry  person  full 
of  thoughts  of  anger  and  annoyance,  even  though  he  never  says  a  word, 
can  make  the  whole  family  uncomfortable  P  A  discontented  person 
creates  a  mental  atmosphere  of  discontent  and  peevishness  which  those 
around  him  feel  and  are  infected  by.  And  one  who  is  gloomy  and  always 
looks  on  the  dark  side  of  things,  oh  what  a  mental  wet  blnnket  he 
throws  over  the  spirits  of  the  rest  of  the  family  :  wbile  one  who  is  strong, 
cheery,  loving,  contented,  comes  among  us  like  a  veritable  ray  of  sunshine 
and  all  feel  better  and  happier  for  being  in  his  presence.  We  all  knotc 
this,  but  .what  is  the  reason  of  it  ?  I  dare  say  you  will  all  have  heard  of 
theastraJbodyof  man,  of  the  causal  body,  and  of  thought  forms;  and 
we  must  now  turn  our  attention  this  way,  for  a  moment  or  two,  for  the* 
solution.  iSome  of  us  had  the  privilege  a  short  time  ago  of  listening  to 
a  lecture  by  iMr.  Lead  beater  on  "  Thought  Forms ;  "  thnse  of  you  who 
were  there  will  remember  how  he  described  the  astral  body  as  respond- 
ing to  all  the  shades  of  emotion,  of  fueling,  of  desire,  which  sweep  over 
it  and  the  causal  and  more  permanent  body  as  responding  to  the: 
higher  conditions  of  the  mind,  intellect,  devotion,  pare  affection  and  so- 
on •  and  then  he  showed  us  some  representations  of  thought'  forms  as 
he  and  others  had  seen  them.  For  the  benefit  of  those  who  were  not 
there,  I  will  very  briefly  run  over  the  subject.  The  astral  body  sur- 
rounds and  interpenetrates  man's  physical  body  and  looks  like  a  sort  of 
luminous  cloud.  It  is,  we  are  taught,  the  seat  of  desire,  of  feeling ; 
these  feelings  and  desires  show  themselves  to  clairvoyant  vision  in 
different  colours ;  jealousy  shows  a  dirty  green ;  sensuality,  a  dull  brown- 
ish red ;  pure  love,  a  beautiful  delicate  rose  colour ;  anger,  a  vivid 
lurid  red;  devotion,  a  pure  delicate  blue  merging  into  violet  j  intellect: 
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a  bn'gbt  yellow ;  selfifihiiess  a  diriy  uncomfortable  brown,  and  so  on. 
As  these  different  feelings  surge  over  the  man  they 'colour  more  and 
more  his  astral  body  ;  the  pure  ones  are  stored  in  the  higher,  the  caftsfll 
body,  which  thus— in  the  case  o(  a  man  highly  developed,  who  through 
many  lives  has  cultivated  his  intellect,  who  is  truly  devotional,  loving 
and  unselfish — becomes  a  most  beautiful  object  of  pure  living  light  and 
colour.  Now  if  we  imagine  a  man  constantly  giving  way  to  anger,  full 
of  angry,  bitter  thonghts,  his  astral  body  will  be  largely  coloured  by 
.the  lurid  red,  also  considerably  by  the  dirty  brown  of  selfishness,  for 
this  type  of  man  does  not  show  much  consideration  for  others.  Tha« 
the  emotional  feeling  of  anger,  being  on  a  more  subtle  plane  than  tfa^ 
physical,  any  one  who  comes  near  this  man,  will,  in  this  more  subtle 
plane,  feel  the  impact  of  his  angry  thoughts,  without  any  need  of  speech, 
and  if  his  own  astral  body  is  also  much  tinged  with  this  same  lurid  red, 
he  will  be  easily  affected  by  the  angry  thoughts  of  the  other,  and  so 
anger  will  be  stirred  up  in  his  own  breast.  And  so  on  with  all  the 
other  feelings,  emotions  and  desires.  We  affect  each  other  far  more 
than  we  know  ;  truly  "  no  man  liveth  to  himself  and  no  man  dieth  to 
himself." 

To  continue  the  symbol  of  the  angry  man,  who  has  nourished 
thoughts  of  anger  and  hatred  ;  supposing  his  anger  is  directed  definitely 
to  some  person,  and  a  feeling  of  almost  hatred,  for  the  moment  takes 
possession  of  him,  that  would  f>how  itself  to  one  who  had  eyes  to  see  as 
a  shaft  of  lurid  red,  almost  like  a  flash  of  lightning  or  a  sword.  If  it 
was  a  physical  weapon  it  would  certainly  kill  the  physical  body  towards 
which  it  was  directed,  and  such  flashes  of  anger  and  hatred  have  indeed  ^ 
caused  many  terrible  crimes ;  so  we  prove  the  truth  of  the  statement — 
*'he  that  hateth  his  brother  is  a  murderer."  Ay,  even  though  his  hand 
has  not  been  raised  up  against  him,  yet  that  flash  of  anger  and  hatred 
has  been  potent  to  slay,  and  that  thought  of  anger  does  not  pmsh  all 
at  once,  but  may  find  harbourage  in  the  heart  of  one  not  so  well  able  to 
control  himself,  and  by  stirring  up  his  own  anger  and  hatred,  a  crime  on 
the  physical  plane  may  be  committed.  But  this  is  aii  extreme  case,  and 
not  a  very  pleasant  one  to  dwell  upon  ;  yet  what  I  wish-  to  im'pres^ . 
upon  you  and  upon  myself  is,  the  neceseify  of  Jceaping  our  thoughts  unde^ 
control ;  of  being  the  masters  of  our  minds  and  deciding  what  we  shall 
think,  not  letting  our  minds  run  away  with  us  like  restive  steeds,  and 
saying  idly,  "  Oh  I  can't  help  my  thoughts  !  "  Yes,  you  can,  and  if  you 
wish  to  make  any  progress  yon  mast.  So  ^*  whatsoever  things  are  true, 
whatsoever  things  are  honest,  whatsoever  things  are  jnst,  whatsoever 
things  are  pure,  whatsoever  things  are  lovely,  whatsoever  things  are  of 
good  report  .  .  .  think  on  these  things ;  "  and  the  more  you  think  on 
these,  the  more  will  you  attract  towards  you  thoughts  of  a  like  tendency 
which  will  strengthen  and  help,  and  the  influence  of  your  pure,  laving, 
just,  trud  thoughts  will  be  felt  by  those  around  you,  and  the  mental 
atmosphere  of  your  home  will  be  clearer,  sweeter,  and  more  invigorating. 

Now  I  must  pass  on  to  iny  next  heading — "  Our  relation  to  children  j " 
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and  iie^d  again  we  bIisH  have  to  take  into  iXMMtkieiraiiioli  ilui  infln* 
eooe  t>f  tboaght,  the  inflaeuoe  which  the  tliought  of  tJKMe  ^rou«<d  one 
hare  od  a  child  ;  for  the  mc»re  snb^le  bodies  of  a  child  are  exceedingly 
plft9tic  and  rDoepti^,  jast  aa  a  child's  phjrticoi  body  is  more  tender 
and  delibate  than  that  of  an  adnlt^  Most  peofile  I  think  are  more  or 
less  carefal  how  they  apeak  ini  act  in  a  child's  presence  ;  Hpe  which  at 
other  limes  freely  indnlge  in  nnchaA'itable  er  otherwise  objectnioable 
language  are  eloaed  wbvn  in  the  preseaoe  of  the  piumty  and  innocence 
of  childhood.  We  do  not  like  to  give  way  to  anger  before  onr  ^ildren, 
we  feel  instinctively  that  it  is  not  fair  to  then,  and  sioreover  it  makes 
ne  feel  heartily  ashamed  of  earselves.  Bot  while  it  is  very  right  and 
proper  thns  to  (restrain  our  words  and  actions^  we  have,  perhafMy  not 
been  particdarlj  carefal  as  to  our  ihoughis,  bat  now  with  increased 
knowledge  comes  f  nciteaaed  responsibility.  So  we  ninst  go  a  step  ffnr- 
ther  and,  at  any  rate  in  a.  child's  presence,  nnst  be  ezoasdingly  carefal 
o!4>nr  thoqgbta,  for  they  affect  him  in  reality  eqaally  as  aiach  as,  nay 
almost  more  than  our  spoken  words;  For  «  ohiid  ia  oatarally  very 
intuitive,  and  seems  te  feel  the  reality  behind  the  spoken  Arords^  tlie 
reason  being  that  his  astral  body  is  extremely  sensitive  and  respoads 
qnickly  to  the  inflnenoe  of  the  thonght  by  which  he  is  surroanded.  So 
if  we  wish  oar  children  to  gtow  np  trae,  honest,  pure,  loving^  nnaelfish, 
a  behoves  ns  to  do  par  part,  and  not  instil  Uiese  virtaes  into  them  only 
by  word  of  niooth^  bat  be  extremely  carefal  that  our  thoughts  are  trne« 
honest,  pnre,  loving,  and  anselfish,  and  oar  words  and  ac^ona  will 
follow  salt ;  it  is  the  life  we  live  that  tells  ;  not  only  the  words  we  e^ieak. 

r  think  the  dodriae  of  reinoartiatfon  that  Tbeost^y  ieacfaea,  Che 
teaching  that  man  is  an  evolving  eoal,  that  he  is  a  son!  and  has  a  body, 
the  body  being  but  th^  oatoroost  garment,  or  rather  the  vehk^le  through 
which  the  sonl  acts  on  this  plane,  and  that  this  eoul,  this  individnality 
comes  back  again  and  again  to  dwell  in  fresh  bodies  in  order  to  gain 
experieaoe  and  by  experience  to  grow  and  develope ;  this  teaching 
brings  ^nite  a  «ew  tactor  into  our  dealings  wiKJb  the  childtm  aromiil  ns. 
We  realiae  that  tbisis  by  tioinesfns  the^Srse  iime  they  bave  lived  on 
this  earth*  seme  of  them  may  evien  he>old«r  Egos  thain  onrselves,  thongh 
this  time  in  a  young^er  physioat  body,  and  they  hare  come  to  «s  fofe*  the 
help  in  their  spititoal  develepcaeat  which  we  are  beat  ^tted  to  gire 
them.  The  pro4»abilifey  is,  nay,  the  almost  certainty,  that  in  mawy,  man/ 
previons  lives  we  have  been  ti»getber,  the  ties  of  p^sisaZ  rel«tiea»ship 
between  ns  may  not  always  have  been  the  same,  for  if  we  are  to  know 
each  other  tl>ow«ighly  and  not  only  from  the  side  of  one  relationship, 
we  mpst  see  and  know  each  other  from  all  stendpoints,  from  many 
different  points  of  view,  and  the  cord  which  binds  ns  together  will 
sorely  in  the  end  be  all  the  stronger  and  richer  becanse  it  is  woven  of 
many,  very  many  strands  of  love  and  daty  •  So  we  may  be  YOry  snre 
that  the  ties  of  love  which  have  bronght  ns  together  now,  and  which  in 

*  $«e  **  D^th  and  After/'  page  61|  by  Jtfrs.  Bssant. 
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niOBi  ottSM  are  8o  9itong,  were  forged  long,  lon^  ^fo,  (Mreirioiis  to  bivjbh, 
stronger  tlian  death,  potent  to  bring  sonl  to  soul  in  lif&af ter  Ufe,  to  leara 
togeiber  tk#  lessons  which  earth^Hfe  has  ia  teaoh. 

Harii>g  this  idea  in  oar  mind,  I  think  it  tends  ta  maka  us  realist 
more  strongly  that  oor  children  are  reallj  re&ponsible  little  beings,  and 
ba^  a  right  to  be  treated  with  individual  care,  for  do  blank  paper 
souls  da  tbej  bring  with  tbem  at  their  birth ;  no  !  ea^^h  one  has  a  charao* 
ier  of  his  own.  We  know  bow  different  one  child  is  Srom  another  eren  in 
the  eante  family.  So- we  must  treat  eeoh  one  individually,  study  the 
idiosjmorasias  of  eaoh,  strive  kindly  and  gently  but  very  firnjly,  to  subdue 
the' evil  tendencies  ho  ha»  brought  over  with  him  from  his  past,  to  ea- 
oovrage  and  stimulafce  the  good  qualities  he  possesses,  so  that  when  ha 
passes  from  our  care  and  we  send  him  forth  into  the  world,  he  .may  be 
able  to  take  a  dietsnet  step  forward  in  his  evolution,  and  hia  life,  he  may  be 
betterfitted  ta  subdue  and  conquer  the  brute  nature,  the  LoWer  Self  ^  may 
be  increasingly  able  to  link  his  oonseionsBess  with  the  Ood  within  him, 
that  Divina  Power  and  Life  which  is  ever  and  ev^r  drawing  bim  and  all 
of  us  nearer  and  ever  nearer  to  perfect  union  with  Himself. 

I  must  pass  an  qaickly  if  I  mean  to  get  all  my  beadings  in.  The 
next  one  I  jotted  down  is,  **  Our  attitnde  a$  Theosophists  in  the  Hoate;" 
This  is  often  an  extremely  difficalt  preblcm  to  fa^e,  for  anumg  masj 
peopleTbeoeepbists  are  eonsidered  cranks  and  fads,  persogia  with  very 
eaLtravagant  notions,  so  t^at  if  one  member  of  a  family  akna  cornea  nader 
its  inflaence,  it  may  make  k  very  diiB5e«i)t  for  bim  with  the  rest  of  his 
family.  If  such  is  the  case  witb  any  of  us,  it  behoves  asto  walk  specially 
warily,  for  be  very  sure  that,  rightly  or  wrongly,  Theosophy  will  be 
judged  by  the  way  we  live«-  Theralope,  if  tons  its  teachings  are  precious 
and  ennobling  and  inspiring,  let  us  see  to  it  that  we  do  not  give  a 
wrong  or  unworthy  impression  of  it  to  those  among  whom  the  law  of 
karma  has  thrown  our  lot.  Ic  it  i<s  tha  duty  of  those  who  are  not 
Theosophists  to  be  kind,  loving,  unselfish,  thoughtful  to  all  around,  Tnuch 
more  so  is  it  our  duty,  who  have  learned  something  of  the  reality  of  the 
universal  indwelling  Christ  which,  once  realised,  gives  grace  and  dignity 
to  the  most  uninteresting  of  our  fellow  travellers  on  life's  hifithway ; 
much  more  so  is  it  our  duty,  who  have  learned  something  of  the  doctrine 
of  reincarnation,  something  of  the  far  reaching  law  of  karma  which 
'*8eeth  everywhere  and  marketh  a!l,"  something  of  the  power  of  thought 
which  gives  to  each  one  of  us  a  tremendous  responsibility  ;  who  have 
had  a  glimpse  of  the  higher  life  of  service  for  humanity,  of  self-samrifice 
which  the  Elder  Brothera  of  our  race  are  leading,  and  have  thereby  been 
inspired  in  our  small  way  and  with  our  limited  capacities,  to  live  the 
life  of  service,  of  glad  devotion  to  the  Highest  and  of  willing  loiving  self- 
sacrificing  service  to  those  around  ns. 

Think  for  a  moment,  those  of  yon  who.  are  inclined  to  grumble  at 
your  limitations,  and  who  long  for  a  wider  field  of  labour,  for  grander 
tasks  than  those  for  which  your  quiet  life  at  kome  seems  to  give  you  op- 
portunity, tlkinki  are.  those  people  whomyoa  meet  every  day  and  whose 
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v^ery  familiaritj  makes  tbem  Qnint^resiing  to  yon,  of  a^iy.less  importancfr 
because,  they  are  near  to  yoo  ?  does  not  the  very  fact  of  yonr  being 
boand  dows  by  circnmAtaoees  in  thenairow  (and  safe)  limits  of  a  quiet 
bome  show  that  yon  have  some  l^armic  obligation  to  pay.  to  those 
aroand  you  P  And  think  you  your  friends  will  look  any  more  favoorably] 
01)  your  Tbeosophy  if  they  Fee  you  looking  coutemptnonsly  on  things 
which  are  dear  to  them,  if  they  see  yon  neglecting  obvious  daily,  dutiea 
for  other  work  which  is  more  congenial  to  you  ?  Do  the  other  work 
eertainly  if  yon  have  time  for  it,  but  be  careful  that  no  duty  is  left 
neglected  for  it,  and  if  some  things  which  others  prize  appear  to  you 
trivial  and  small  becaase  you  are  learning  to  look  for  and  to  value  the 
permanent,  the  lasting,  the  eternal,  rather  than  the  impermanent  and 
iiiusory,  well,  yon  need  not  set  your  heart  on  these  trifles  ;  but  at  any 
rate  be  tolerant  and  give  others  credit  for  having  high  motives  also,  even 
thongb  they  do  not  look  at  life  in  the  same  way  as  yourself*  We  should 
all  try-  to  cu^tivaie  a  wide,  loving  tolerance,  and  if  the  rest  of  onr  family 
do  not  see  eye  to  eye  with  us  yet,  why,  then  let  us  look  out  for  the  points 
on  which  we  do  agree,  and  neglect  no  duty  and  no  apparent  triviality 
which  shall  help  to  draw  ns  nearer  to  each  other ;  a  kindly  joke,  a 
humorous  story,  the  careful  preparation  of  a  favourite  dish,  the  ready 
willingness  to  help  at  all  times,  through  all,  of  cou^e,  keeping  our  own 
high  standard — means  such  as  these  will  keep  ns  in  touch  with  our  dear 
ones  in  the  home,  and  they  will  be  more  likely  tp  give  Theosopbya^ 
patient  hearing  if  jthey  pee  its  good  fruits  in  onr  life,  So^ 
'    '*  Do  the  work  that's  nearest. 

Though  its  dull  at  whiles; 

Helping,  when  you  meet  'em, 

Lame  dogs  over  stiles.'* 

And  above  alt,  try  to  recognize  that  in  each  one  of  those  by  ivbom 
you  are  surrounded,  dwells  and  is  manifested  the  same  Divine  Life  and 
Power  as  dwells  and  is  manifested  in  yonr  own  heart,  and  bow  to  Tfuit 
Find  the  God  in  your  friend,  yonr  brother,  through  all  the  faults  and 
frailties  of  the  personality  ;  look  beyond  and  see  him  as  he  wiil  be  when 
the  Christ  in  Uim  is  trinmphant,  all  conquering.  For  each  one  of  ns  is  a 
potential  Christ,  and  if  we  think  we  may  have  learnt  a  little  more  of  the 
Divine  Wisdom  th.in  soitie  others,  then  all  the  more  responsibility  have 
we,  all  the  more  love,  and  patience,  and  long  sufferingshould  we  exercise, 
even  as  God  has  had,  and  will  have  infinite  patienpe  w^th  ns. 

Now  I  have  got  to  my  last  heading.  '*  The  importance,  and  influ- 
ence of  a  High  Ideal  of  Life."  I  don't  think  I  need  say  much  about  this, 
for  I  feel  as  though  I  had  been  writing  about  it  all  through  my  paper. 
But  just  a  few  thoughts  for  the  conclusion.  Was  it  not  Emerson  who 
told  us  to  **  hitch  our  waggon  to  a  star  "  F  in  other  words,  in  the  midst 
of  onr  humble  daily  duties  to  set  before  us  a  high  ideal  which  will 
gradually  draw  us  upward  as  we  strive  to  live  anywhere  near  up  to  it. 
Don* t  be  afraid  of  having  a  high  ideal,  even  though  you  may  feel  yonr^ 
self  so  utterly  npworthy  and  s^ioh  a  long,  long  way  from^jever.  attaining 
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it  I  **  Sorely  a  mairs  reach  slioald  exoeed  bis  grasp,  or  what's  heaven 
for !  "  So  let  as  set  oar  aim  high  enongh  ;  nothing  short  of  perfection, 
nothing  short  of  nnion  with  God  will  really  satisfy  us.  It  is  a  long, 
steep,  weary  way  to  climb,  bat  we  have  only  to  take  one  step  at  a  time, 
and  we  can  endeavoar  to  form  the  whole  trend  of  oar  mind  and  oar  life 
into  the  attitude  of  pressing  toward  the  mark  of  the  prize  of  onr  high 
calling  in  Ood. 

**  They  mast  upward  still  and  onward 
Who  would  keep  abreasc  of  truth." 

Ay  !  who  woald  keep,  let  alone  abreast  of  her,  even  within  sight  of 
the  pure  radiant  figure  which  leads  us  on  through  many  a.  strange  and 
diffioalt  path,  ever  shining  clearer  and  more  clear  as  we  faithfully  strive 
to  follow  her.  The  way  is  long  and  uphill,  but  the  end  is  sure*  Therefore 
in  our  daily  life,  in  the  quiet,  ordinary  duties  of  thia  home  life,  let  us  not 
be  afraid  of  hitching  our  wagon  to  a  star !  of  setting  before  us  such  an 
ideal  as  was  set  before  the  disciples  of  the  Christ — *'  whether  ye  eat  or 
drink  or  wJtatsoever  ye  do,  do  all  to  the  glory  of  Ood.*'  Do  you  remember 
the  lines  in  quaint  old  George  Herbert's  poem,  on  this  very  subject  ? 
"  A  servant  with  this  clause 

Makes  drudgery  divine ; 

Who  sweeps  a  room  as  to  Thy  laws       , 

Makes  that  and  the  action  fine  ! " 

And  so,  with  a  high  ideal,  our  lives  are  illnminedv  What  seemed 
wearisome  and  hopeless  drudgery,  is  transformed  into  willing  and  glad 
service ;  "  the  fretting  friction  of  our  daily  life,"  the  weary  days  that  will 
come  at  times,  when  as  we  say  '*  everything  seems  to  go  wrong  ;  "  the 
temptatiops  to  hastiness  and  impatience  caused  by  the  numberless  little 
pin  pricks  we  receive  ;  all,  looked  at  from. a  wider  point  of  view,  assume 
thdir  proper  proportions  and  are  seen  to  be  as  so  many  stepping  stones 
by  which,  if  we  use  them  aright,  we  may  gain  such  qualities  as  patience, 
gentleness,  forbearance,  tolerance. 

And  so,  if  we  endeavour,  ever  and  only  and  always,  to  follow  the 
higkestj  in  little  things  as  in  great,  though  life  will  often  be  difficult  its 
difficulties  will  not  be  insurmountable ;  though  tlie  path  may  often  be 
dark  and  stony,  the  light  of  Truth  is  even  shining  if  we  will  only  look 
upward  and  inward  instead  of  down  at  the  rough  places ;  and  the  cer- 
tainty of  a  glorious  future  is  before  each  one  of  us  when,  after  mauy  and 
many  a  life-time  of  patiently  working  through  our  limitations,  at  last, 
all  earth's  lessons  shall  be  learnt,  and  we  and  all  humanity  shall  enter 
into  perfect  bliss— into  "  the  joy  of  our  Lord." 

Elizabeth  W.  Bell. 
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A  RUINED  ITALIAN  CITY. 

A  SHORT  distance  from  Naples,  easily  traversed  in  about  an  hour's 
ride  in  a  steam-tram,  is  Pozzaoli,  where  stands  a  ruined  Temple 
dedicated  to  the  Egyptian  god  '*  Serapis,"  supposed  to  be  identical  with 
Osiris. 

The  worship  of  this  deity  was  introduced  at  Borne  by  the  Emperor 
Antonius  Pius,  A.D.  146,  and  the  mysteries  were  celebrated  on  May  6th, 
but  these  ceremonies  were  all  abolished  soon  after.  Evidently  a  commu* 
nity  of  Egyptian  Priests  est-ablished  themselves  and  their,  cult  at  this 
lovely  spot,  sheltered  by  the  curving  shore  and  the,  at  one  time,  mnch 
used  port  of  Baice.  The  ruins  were  discovered  about  1750,  They  form 
one  of  the  most  interesting  examples  of  alternating  movements  of  sub- 
sidence and  upheaval  of  the  land,  owing  to  the  volcanic  nature  ol  the 
country,  lying  as  it  does  between  Vesuvius  and  Solfatara,  two  craters 
which  are  always  alternately  more  or  less  active.  I  have  not  seen 
Vesuvius,  except  from  Naples  and  its  neighbourhood,  but  I  have 
walked  right  across  the  crater  of  Solfatara,  covered  now  with  an  nn- 
comfort»ably  hot  crust  of  lava  which  bends  under  one*8  tread  like  a  frozen 
lake,  the  *^ioe  '*  or  lava  being  hot  instead  of  cold.  At  one  point  clouds  of 
steam  issue  forth  and  one  can  watch  the  sand  and  mineral  deposit  bub- 
bling and  boiling  in  good  earnest. 

At .  the  last  eruption  a  large  mountain  of  rock  and  lava  was  raised, 
and  there  are  continued  changes  in  the  surface  of  the  land.  So  that 
there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  some  of  the  movements  of  the  land 
where  stands  the  Temple  of  Sernpis,  were  accomplished  suddenly  during 
earthquakes,  and  though  at  times  the  movement  may  have  been 
slow  and  gradual,  it  is  evidently  due  to  the  same  local  cause*  One 
wonders  that  people  are  not  afraid  to  build  upon  such  perilously  unstable 
foundations,  but  the  lava  furnishes  splendid  soil  for  vineyards,  and 
people  must  cultivate  their  vines  and  live  near  them,  and  so  villages  and 
towns  are  raised  again  and  again,  and  even  the  mighty  Vesuvius  oannot 
frighten  the  careless,  imprndent,  laughter-loving  Italians  ;  and  ''  famil- 
iarity "  with  his  grumblings  results  in  careless  ''  contempt,"  until  the 
tragedy  of  Pompeii  be  once  more  repeated  ;  and  so  the  white  houses 
creep  up  his  side  as  of  yore  and  lie  smiling  amidst  the  roses. 

Solfatara  is  of  course  only  a  very  small  crater  compared  with  its  far 
grander  neighbour !  But  if  a  hole  be  pierced  at  any  point,  a 
cloud  of  steam  arises  and  at  some  points  the  heat  is  unbearable  to  the 
bare  hand.  There  is  a  plentiful  deposit  of  sulphur,  and  of  variously 
coloured  mineral  substances,  with  which  one's  shoes  become  covered 
while  crossing  the  crater. 

Excavations  near  Solfatara  discovered  a  square  floor  which  had 
originally  supported  46  noble  columns,  24  of  granite,  22  of  fine  green 
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marble. '  Only  three  of  these  reniain  erect,  and  are  little  more  than 
40  ft.  high.     Examination  of  the  columns  shows  the  following  : 

(1 )  Mosaic  pavement,  5  feet  below. 

(2)  Marble  pavement  on  which  the  columns  rest. 

(3)  Twelve  feet  of  smooth  animpaired  surface. 

(4)  Nine  feet  of  columns  covered  with  borings  oilAtho  domua 
dctctyltts — a  boring  mollusc,  plentiful  in  the  Mediterranean,  whose  shells 
are  found  at  the  bottom  of  holes  (3  and  4  show  a  steady  subsidence). 

(5)  Smooth  column* 

So  we  see  that  the  ancient  Temple  with  a  mosaic  floor  was  destroy- 
ed by  the  subsidence  of  the  land,  and  consequent  in-flowing  of  the  sea. ' 

A  deposition  of  limestone  comes  next,  showing,  apparently,  that  an 
upheaval  must  have  occurred,  leaving  dry  land  upon  which  the 
Temple  was  built,  and  thirty-nine  small  square  '*  cells  "  for  the  priests 
or  monks  who  served  it.  During  the  period  the  Temple  was  in  use  the 
land  seems  to  have  been  quiet,  and  there  are  two  written  records  of  its 
having  been  restored  by  two  Roman  Emperors,  but  in  A.D.  410,  and 
again  in  A.D.  445,  Pozzuoli,  or  Putcoli,  where  St.  Paul  lauded  froitn 
Malta,  was  sacked,  and  the  Temple  probably  destroyed. 

Subsidence  of  the  land  then  began  again,  and  there  was  a  period  of 
rest  beneath  the  sea,  during  which  the  molluscs  bored  their  way 
throDgh  the  submerged  marble  pillars,  as  is  plainly  to  be  seen  at  the 
present  moment,  when  the  three  remaining  pillars  stand  high  and  dry 
about  40  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  , 

These  pillars  must  have  been  submerged  to  at  least  the  height  of 
the  borings,  probably  more.  In  1530  the  sea  washed  the  base  of  the 
cliff,  so  submergence  was  at  a  maximum.  In  1750  the  whole  Temple 
was  above  water,  so  between  1530  and  1750  the  upheaval  amounted  to 
twenty  feet.  This  appears  to  have  been  taking  place  in  the  16th  century, 
for  two  documents  are  cited  in  which  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  of  Spain 
grant  to  the  University  of  Pozznoli  a  portion  of  land  "  where,  the  sea  is 
drying  up"  (1530),  and  again  **  where  the  ground  is  dried  up" 
(1511).     This  indicates  a  slow  and  gradual  elevation.        . 

It  is  probable  that  the  principal  elevation  took  place  at  the  time 
of  the  great  eruption  of  Monte  Nuovo  (just  beyond  Pozzuoli)in  1530. 

Two  eye-witnesses  of  this  declare  that  the  sea  abandoned  a  consider- 
able tract  of  the  shore. 

There  was  a  slight  subsidence  at  the  beginning  of  the  19th  century. 

Legend  says  that  the  Temple  sank  beneath  the  sea  because  of  the 
murder  of  the  Christians  (in  the  Temple  P). 

Be  this  aa  it  may,  the  old  ruined  Temple  of  Jnpiter  Serapis  remains 
as  a  most  interesting  and  unique  geological  witness  of  the  rising  and 
falliDg  of  the  so-called  '*  solid  "  ground  beneath  our  feet,  and  a  warning 
^hich  may  also  be  taken  allegorically,  not  to  build  temples  intended  to 
last  throughout  eternity,  upon  shifting  volcapic  territory  ! 
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.This  Temple 'Was  in: a  rojind  form,  like  tboK8  of  aacient  Gbaldoa, 
lately  described  bj  Mr.  Leadbeator  in  tbe  Tkeosaphdcal  Bedew,  The 
traces  of  this  are  clearly  visible  and  many  portions  of  carving  and  of 
mosaic  are  preserved.  Tbe  statues  of  Scrapie  are  in  tbe  Naples  masenm. 
Tbe  altar  is  still  under  water,  upon  tbe  second  marble  floor. 

A,  C.  Lloyd. 
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\Gontinued  from  p,  685. j 

WE  come  now  to  tbe  bigbest  consciousness,  that  of  man,  with  which 
we  are  more  directly  concerned.  Up  to  this  point  the  Monad  has 
circled  along  tbe  whole  of  tbe  downward  arc  of  evolution  and  has  reach- 
ed on  tbe  upward  arc  as  far  as  tbe  lower  levels  of  the  mental  plane ; 
to  complete  tbe  circle,  the  third  outpouring  of  life  from  the  first  Logos 
now  meets  and  as  it  were  ensouls  the  upward  evolving  Monad.  This 
third  outpouring  has  on  its  side  worked  downwards  through  the  Nir- 
vftnic  and  Buddbic  planes,  "  clothing  itself  in  a  film  of  matter  of  these 
planes,  and  by  tbe  union  of  tbe  two  streams  the  Causal  body  of  man, 
the  vehicle  of  the  reincarnating  E^o,  is  formed  on  the  higher  levels  of 
the  Mental  plane."  Tbe  Man  is  now  complete,  he  has  within  himself 
the  seed  of  the  bigbest  life  outpoured  from  the  first  Logos  Himself,  and 
his  evolution  consists  in  developing  this  seed,  in  gaining  perfect  and  un- 
broken consciousness  on  all  the  planes,  from  the  physical  up  to  the  Nir- 
v&nic,  ))7  means  of  the  sheaths  which  the  Ego  has  built  for  itself.  These 
sheaths  are : 

On  tbe  Physical  plane :  [  fit^e'ri^  aSe 

„     „   Astral        „  Astral  body 

,,        I  C  4  lower  levels s=  Mental  body 

„    „  Mental       „        1 3  higher    „    =  Causal  body 

„    „   Buddbic     „  Bliss  body 

Tbe  Nirv&nic  plane  is  the  plane  of  Atma,  the  spirit  in  man. 
•There  are  yet  two  planes  above  the  Nirvftnic,  "  veiling  the  mystery 
of  the  Divine  nature"  ;  but  our  present  evolution  is  only '^concerned  with 
tbe  five  planes  from  the  pbysipal  up  to  the  Nirv&nic,  and  nothing  is 
known  or  can  be  paid  about  the  two  highest  planes,  although  at  a 
future  period  of  evolution  they  too  will  come  within  our  consciousness. 

Man,  tbe  Microcosm,  is  said  to  be  a  mirror  of  the  Universe,  the 
Macrocosm.  The  Self  in  man  (the  Spirit)  is  one  with  the  Universal  Self, 
with  God,  and  as  God  unfolds  during  manifestation  as  a  Trinity,  so  also 
the  spirit  in  man  has  three  aspects,  which  the  evolving  Self  has  to 
unfold.  As  these  aspects  modify  the  evolution  of  form,  the  form  can- 
not be  understood,  unless  its  relations  to  the  aspects  of  life  be  realised. 
Tbe  aspect  of  tbe  first  Logos  and  of  tbe  A'tmd  in  man  is  "  Being,''  which, 
shown  forth  through  form,  has  as  its  power,  '*  Existence,"  implying  the 
manifestation  of  the  Divine  Powers.    Tbe  aspect  of  the  second  Logos  is 
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"Hiss"  which,  shown  forth  in  man  through  his  Baddhic  body,  has  as 
its  power  *'  Love; "  and  the  aspect  of  the  third  Logos  is  '*  knowledge" 
which,  shown  forth  throagh  the  "  Caasal  body  "  in  man  has  as  its  power 
**  Intelligence."  These  are  the  three  f andamental  manifestations  in  form* 
The  J  are  again  reflected  in  lower  forms  of  matter  as  follows :  **The  Cans- 
al  body,  the  seat  of '  abstract  thought, .  has  a  reflection  in  the  Mental 
body,  the  seat  of  concrete  thought.  That  which  is  love  in  the  Buddhic 
body  reflecting  itself  in  the  astral  body,  takes  on  the  aspect  of  desire  and 
passion,  and  becomes  k&ma.  ^That  which  is  existence,  reflecting  itself  in 
the  yet  grosser  physical  body  (as  the  highest  peak  is  reflected  in  the 
deepest  depth  of  the  lake)  shows  forth  what  we  call  objective  reality.  "* 

I'he  physical  plane,  the  plane  of  objective  reality,  is  onrearliest  training 
ground  and  as  we  are  evolving  upwards,  the  lowest  of  the  vehicles,  the 
dense  physical,  is  that  which  consciousness  first  controls  and  rationalises, 
**  Its  potentialities  are  less  than  those  of  the  subtler  vehicles,  but  its 
actualities  are  greater,  and  the  man  knows  himself  as  I  "f  in  the  physical 
body  ere  he  finds  himself  elsewhere,"  the  astral  and  mental  bodies 
being  in  the  early  stages  of  evolution  too  little  organised  to  serve  as 
vehicles  of  consciousness  apart  from  the  physical  body.  Yet  our 
consciousness  in  the  physical  body  depends  on  these  higher  vehicles, 
however  rudimentary  they  may  be,  for  the  centres  of  sensation  and 
perception  are  not  in  the  physical,  but  in  the  astral  and  mind  bodies, 
which  form  a  bridge  between  the  Ego  dwelling  in  the  causal  body  and 
the  physical  body. 

"  Impressions  from  the  physical  Universe  impinge  on  the  material 
molecules  of  the  dense  physical  body,  setting  in  vibration  the  constituent 
cells  of  the  organs  of  sensation,  or  our  senses.  These  vibrations,  in 
their  turn,  set  in  motion  the  finer  material  molecules  of  the  etheric 
double,  in  the  coiTCsponding  sense  organs  of  its  finer  matter.  From 
these  the  vibrations  pass  to  the  astral  body,  wherein  are  the  correspond- 
ing centres  of  sensation.  From  these,  vibrations  are  again  propagated 
into  the  yet  rarer  matter  of  the  lower  mental  plane,  whence  they  are 
reflected  back,  until  reaching  the  material  molecules  of  the  cerebral 
hemispheres,  they  become  our  brain-consciousness.  This  correlated 
and  unconscious  succession  is  necessary  for  the  normal  action  of 
consciousness  as  we  know  it.":|;  The  moment  the  physical  body  is 
separated  from  the  higher  bodies,  as  during  sleep,  in  trance  or  under 
the  influence  of  ansssthetics,  it  beconies  unconscious,  but  in  the 
undeveloped  man  the  astral  and  menial  bodies  are  themselves  barely 
conscious,  when  thus  "lacking  the  strong  contacts  that  spur  them  while 
in  the  physical  frame."  § 

The  nervous  system  and  the  brain  are  the  organs  through  which  we 
receive  in  our  physical  body   impulses   or  impressions  from  the  higher 

•  Oompare  "  Evolution  of  Life  and  Form,"  pp.  128424. 

+  "  Ancient  Wisdom,"  p.  69. 

X  "  The  .Seven  Principles  of  Man,'*  by  A»  Besant,  ppi  ll  and  12. 

§  "  Ancient  Wisdom,"  p.  98. 
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planes.  Vibrations  from  these  planes  are  always  sirikinpf  against  ns 
and  it  depends  on  the  or^anisatioD  and  recepti vitj  of  oar  brains  whether 
or  not  we  become  conseioas  of  them.  The  Ego  has  two  bodies  on  the 
physical  plane ;  the  dense  physical  body  bnilt  of  solid,  liquid  and 
gaseons  matter,  and  its  counterpart,  the  etherio  doable,  bnilt  of  the 
three  ethers  and  physical  atoms,  "  The  latter  does  not  normallj  serve 
as  a  separate  vehicle  of  conscioasness,  bat  works  synohrononsly  with  its 
dense  partaer  and  when'  separated  from  it  either  by  accident cr  deaths 
it  responds  very  feebly  to  the  vibrations  initiated  within*  Its  function, 
in  truth,  is  not  io  serve  as  a  vehicle  of  mental  oonsciousnesa, 
bat  as  a  vehicle  of  Pr&na  or  specialised  life-force,  and  its  dislocation 
from  the  denser  particles  to  which  it  conveys  the  life-cnnrents 
is  therefore  distarbiog  and  niischievous/'  *  The  etheric  counter- 
parts of  oar  brain  and  nervous  system  are,  however,  indispensible,  for» 
as  each  sub-plane  of  the  physical  plane  corresponds  to,  and  shows 
the  characteristics  of,  one  of  the  great  solar  system  planes,  we  have 
in  oar  solid,  liquid,  gas,  three  ethers  and  atoms,  correspondences  of 
the  great  primary  elements  reproduced  on  a  lower  plane,  and  the  pre- 
sence of  the  finer  etheric  matter  in  oar  brain  makes  it  possible  for 
vibrations  from  the  higher  planes  to  impinge  on  our  brain  consciousness 
through  the  matter  of  the  corresponding  physical  sub-plane.  The  cha- 
racteristics and  attributes  of  a  higher  plane — say  of  the  mental — cannot 
of  course  be  sensed  in  their  fulness  on  the  physical  plane;  what  we 
perceive  is  merely  a  reflection  of  the  reality,  as  much  as  can  be  re- 
produced in  the  grosser  physical  matter.  *'  Just  as  science  asserts  the 
existence  of  a  vast  series  of  etheric  vibrations,  of  which  the  eye  can 
only  respond  to  a  small  fragment,  the  solar-light-spectrum,  because  it 
can  only  vibrate  within  certain  limits,  so  can  the  physical  thought 
apparatus,  the  brain  and  nervous  system,  only  think  a  snaTt  fragment 
of  the  vast  series  of  mental  vibmtions  set  up  by  the  Ego  in  his  own 
world.  The  very  receptive  brains  respond  up  to  the  point  of  what  we 
call  great  intellectual  power,  the  exceptionally  receptive  brains  respond 
up  to  the  point  of  what  we  call  genius  ;  the  exceptionally  unreceptive 
brs).ins  only  respond  up  to  the  point  we  call  idiocy,  but  everyone  sends 
beating  against  his  brain  millions  of  thought-waves  to  which  it  cannot 
respond,  owing  to  the  density  of  its  materials,  and  just  in  proportion  to 
its  sensitiveness  are  the  so-called  mental  powers  of  each. 

*<  The  brain  and  nervous  system  have  to  be  elaborated  and  to  be 
rendered  delicately  responsive  to  every  thrill  which  is  within  their 
gamut  of  vibratory  power."!  If  we  take  the  case  of  an  undeveloped 
man,  a  savage,  we  find  that  his  consciousness  is  exceedingly  limited, 
depending  in  the  early  stages  on  heavy  impacts  from  the  external 
world  and  the  promptings  of  his  appetites  and  passions  craving  grati- 
fication. Memory  is  very  short-lived  at  this  stage  of  evolution  and  the 
idea  of  forecasting  the  futore  from  the  past  has  not  yet  dawned  od  the 

*  "  Ancient  Wisdoni,"  p,  292. 
t  "  Ancient  Wisdom,"  p.  140. 
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infant  ego.  Sensation  is  wliolly  tbe  lord  o(  the  mind,  the  moral  eapa^ 
efty  18  no  more  eyolved  than  the  mental,  and  the  idea  of  good  and  evil 
has  not  yet  been  conceited.  By  degrees  mental  efforts  were  stimulated 
by  desire  and  this  led  the  man,  slowly  and  olamsily,  to  forecast,  to  plan. 
He  began  to  recognize  a  definite  association  of  certain  mental  images 
and  when  one  appeared,  to  expect  the  appearance  of  the  other  that  had 
invariably  followed  in  its  wake.  He  began  to  draw  inferences  and  even 
initiate  action  on  the  faith  of  these  inferences — a  great  advance.  And 
be  began  also  to  hesitate  now  and  again  to  follow  the  yehement  prompt- 
ings of  desire,  when  he  foand,  oyer  and  over  again,  that  the  gratification 
demanded  was  associated  in  his  mind  with  the  snbseqaent  happening  of 
safferiog,  '^  Thas  conflict  continaally  arose  between  memory  and  desire 
and  the  mind  grew  more  active  by  the  conflict  and  was  stirred  into  live- 
lier  f  aactioning." 

"  Here  began  to  show  itself  the  germ  of  will.  Desire  and  tpill 
gaide  a  man*s  actions  ;  desire  is  the  outgoing  energy  of  the  Thinker 
(Ego)  determined  in  its  direction  by  the  attraction  o!  external  objects. 
Will  is  the  oatgoing  energy  of  the  Thinker  determined  in  its  direc- 
tion by  the  conclusion  drawn  by  reason  from  past  experiences  or  by  the 
direct  intuition  of  the  Thinker  himself.  Otherwise  put,  desire  is  guid- 
ed from  without,  will  from  within.  At  the  beginning  of  man's  evolution 
desire  has  complete  sovereignty  and  hnrries  him  hither  and  thither  ;  in 
the  middle  of  bis  evolution  desire  and  will  are  in  continual  conflict  and 
victory  lies  sometimes  with  the  one,  sometimes  with  the  other;  at  the 
end  of  his  evolution  desire  has  died  and  will  rules  with  unopposed,  un- 
challenged sway." 

'*  The  next  stage  of  consciousness  sees  the  development  of  the  higher 
intellectual  powers;  the  mind  no  longer  dwells  entirely  on  mental 
images  obtained  from  sensations,  no  longer  reasons  on  purely  concrete 
objects,  nor  is  concerned  with  the  attributes  which  differentiate  one  from 
another ;  he  draws  out,  abstracts,  the  common  attribute  which  appears 
in  a  nambcr  of  objects  otherwise  dissimilar,  and  sets  all  objects  that 
possess  it  apart  from  the  rest  which  are  without  it,  and  in  this  way  he 
evolves  the  power  of  recognizing  identity  amid  diversity,  a  step  towards 
the  much  later  recognition  of  the  one  underlying  the  many.  Present- 
ly he  takes  another  step  and  conceives  the  common  property  as  an  idea, 
apart  from  all  the  objects  iu  which  it  appears  and  thns  constracts  a 
higher  kind  of  mental  image  than  the  image  of  a  concrete  object— the 
image  of  an  idea  that  has  no  phenomenal  existence  in  tbe  worlds  of  form, 
but  which  exists  on  the  higher  levels  of  the  mental  plane.  The  lower 
mind  reaches  the  abstract  idea  by  reason  and  in  thas  doing  accom- 
plishes its  loftiest  flight,  touching  the  threshold  of  the  formless  world 
and  dimly  seeing  that  which  lies  beyond.  The  Thinker  (the  Ego  clad 
in  the  Causal  body)  sees  these  ideas  and  lives  among  them  habitually, 
and  when  the  power  of  abstract  reasoning  i^  developed  and  exercised, 
the  Thinker  is  becoming  effective  in  his  own  world  aod  is  beginning  his 
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life  of  active  fanotio&bg  in  his  own  sphere.  Snch  men  oare  little  for 
the  life  of  the  senses,  care  little  for  eictemal  observation  or  for  mental 
application  to .  ima^s  of  external  objects ;  their  powers  are  indrawn 
and  no  longer  rash  oatwards  in  search  for  satisfaction.  Thej  dwell 
calmly  within  themselves,  engrossed  with  the  problems  of  philosophj, 
with  the  deeper  aspects  of  life  and  thooght,  seeking  to  understand 
causes  rather  than  troubling  themselves  with  efEects,  and  approaching 
nearer  and  nearer  to  the  recognition  of  the  One  that  underlies  all  the 
diversities  of  external  nature. 

"In  the  last  stage  of  consciousness  that  One  is  seen  and  with  the 
transcending  of  the  barriers  set  up  by  the  intellect,  the  consciousness 
spreads  out  to  embrace  the  world,  seeing  all  things  in  itself  and  as  part 
of  itself  and  seeing  itself  as  a  ray  of  the  Logos  and  therefore  as  one  with 
Him."*  The  gradual  evolution  of  these  ascending  stages  of  oonsoious* 
ness,  is  accompanied  or  rather  followed  by  the  evolution  of  the  vehicles 
of  consciousness,  the  physical,  astral,  mental,  causal  and  bliss  bodies. 
In  the  physical  body  the  Ego  develops  definite  organs,  a  perfect  nervous 
system  and  brain ;  the  astral  body,  which  in  the  undeveloped  man  is  a 
cloudy  shapeless  mass  unfit  to  serve  as  a  vehicle  of  consciousness  apart 
from  the  physical  body,  becomes  more  organised ;  its  outline  is  now 
clear  and  definite,  assuming  the  likeness  of  its  owner ;  the  so-called 
''  chakras  '^  or  wheels  of  fire,  the  astral  centres  of  sensation,  are  deve- 
loped and  the  whole  body  becomes  a  beautiful  object  in  luminosity  of 
color,  a  perfect  vehicle  of  consciousness  on  the  astral  plana  f  Similariy 
the  mental  body,  the  organ  of  concrete  reasoning,  of  logical  faculties,  and 
the  causal  body,  the  orf^an  of  abstract  thought  are  developed.  The 
development  of  the  bliss  body  has  so  far  only  taken  place  or  been  begun 
in  the  case  of  the  most  advanced  Egos  and  belongs,  for  the  majority  of 
mankind,  to  a  future  period  of  our  race.  *'  The  only  way  in  which  the 
man  can  contribute  to  the  building  of  the  bliss  body  is  by  cultivating 
pure,  unselfish,  all  embracing  love,  love  that  seeketh  not  its  own  ;  that  is, 
love  that  is  neither  partial  nor  seeks  any  return  for  its  outflowing. 
This  spontaneous  outflowing  of  love  is  the  most  marked  of  divine  at- 
tributes, the  love  that  gives  everything,  that  asks  nothing.  This  bliss- 
body  is  '  the  house  not  made  with  hands,  eternal  in  the  heavens,'  where- 
of wrote  St.  Paul,  the  great  Christian  Initiate."  J 

A  point  worthy  of  special  attention  is  that  in  the  case  of  each  of 
these  bodies  we  have  the  life-impulse  first  and  then  the  monlding 
of  the  matter  into  definite  organs,  into  a  shape  which  enables  that 
impulse  to  express  itself  more  perfectly.  ''You  never  find  an  organ 
appearing  before  the  development  of  its  function.  In  the  earliest  forms 
there  are  no  organs,  but  the  functions  of  life  sre  present  and  active ; 
the  creature  breathes  and  assimilates,  circulation  goes  on,  but  there  are 

•«*  Ancient  Wisdom,"  pp.  271-287. 
t  "  Ancient  Wisdom,"  pp.  98-100. 
X  "  Ancient  Wisdom,"  pp.  21849, 
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no  organs  for  digestiODf  no  organs  for  breathingi  no  organs  for  circula- 
tion ;  the  whole  body  does  everjtluDg,  bat  as  eyolntion  proceeds  and 
definite  organs  are  formed  in  the  physical  body,  in  the  nervous  system, 
and  as  later  in  the  astral  body  chakras  or  astral  centres  of  sensation 
are  formed,  as  this  goes  on,  we  find  a  more  specialised  being  developed 
with  definite  organs.  If  we  trace  evolution  from  the  amoeba  upwards 
we  find  differentiation  and  specialisation  becoming  more  marked  the 
whole  way  through  ;  yet  man  himself  turns  round  and  with  the  very 
brain  which  has  been  formed  under  the  vibrations  of  intelligence  he 
reverses  the  whole  process  and  asserts  that  thought  is  (>rodaced  by 
the  brain  ;  but  every  organ  is  formed  as  the  organ  of  a  f  auction  ;  it  is 
produced  by  life  and  is  not  its  creator.'** 

In  her  lecture  on  **  Proofs  of  the  existence  of  the  soul "  (Mereary,  1898» 
p.  259),  Mrs.  Besant  tells  us  how  the  doctors  of  Paris,  in  stadying  the 
phenomena  of  hypnotism,  have  recorded  the  fact  that  a  person  under 
hypnotic  inflaence»  while  showing  increased  mental,  faeultiea  (oases  are 
known  in  which  a  man  abnormally  stupid  has  shown  aontenesa  in  bia 
reasoning  when  in  the  hypnotic  state),  increased  memory  of  incidents 
long  forgotten  in  his  waking  consciousness  and  even  a  ohanged 
character,  cannot  possibly  think  with  the  brain«  By  means  of- delicate 
instruments  they  have  shown  that  when  a  person  is  in  a  by  (notic^  trance^ 
"  the  beating  of  the  heart  is  entirely  changed  and  finally  reaches  a  point 
60  slight  that  although  the  movement  is  shown  on  the  instrument  (a 
revolving  cylinder  with  a  pencil  attached),  no  instrument  leas  delicate 
would  show  it  was  beating  at  all.  The  same  with  thelnnga  ;  the  mo?e«* 
ment  of  the  lungs  is  so  slight  that  no  breath  can  be  found  as  ooming 
from  the  lips.  So  also  in  regard  to  muscle.^.  New  what  is  theoondi* 
tion  of  the  brain,  when  the  body  is  like  that  P  In  the  first  place  the  blood 
supply  is  checked.  The  blood  moves  very  sluggishly  through  the  ves- 
sels  of  the  brain,  and  in  the  tiny  vessels,  the  capillary  vessels,  its  move«> 
ment  is  stopped.  Not  only  is  the  supply  of  blood  in  this  way  entirely 
changed  in  its  motion,  but  the  blood  is  very  bad  of  its  kind,  for  as  it  is  not 
properly  aerated  in  travelling  through  the  lungs,  it  ia  very  macb  over* 
charged  with  all  the  products  of  decomposition  and  jbn  have  quantities  of 
carbonic  acid.  The  result  of  that  is  very  well  known.  .  It  brings  about 
a  state  of  coma,  a  state  in  which  no  thought  is  possible  as  far  as  the 
brain  is  concerned."  Thought  is  not  produced  by  the  brain,  but  the 
brain  is  produced  by  the  vibrations  of  our  thoughts  which  have  their 
origin  on  the  mental  plane  and  strive  to  find  expression  on  the  physical 
plane  through  the  brain.  "  If  the  brain  be  affected  by  drugs  or  by 
disease  or  by  injury,  the  thought  of  the  man  to  whom  the  brain  belongs 
can  no  longer  find  its  due  expression  on  the  physical  plane.  A  case  in 
point  is  that  of  lunatics.  If  you  take  an  ordinary  lunatic  and  throw 
him  into  the  hypnotic  state  yoa  can  obtain  from  him  intelligence  and 
reasoning  power.  The  moment  he  is  out  of  that  condition  he  is  again 
•  «*  Evolution  of  Life  and  Form,"  pp.  146  and  147» 
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a  lunatic,  but  under  hypnotism  be  beoomes  an  intelligent  thinker,  ^bich 
shows  that  onr  power  of  expression ,  our  conscionsness,  is  limited  by 
^nd  hinges  on  the  improvement  of  oar  brain." 

**  There  is  a  rare  disease,  aphasia,  which  destroys  a  particular  part 
of  the  tissae  of  the  brain,  near  the  ear,  and  is  accompanied  by  a  total 
loss  of  memory  so  far  as  words  are  concerned.  If  yon  ask  a  person  who 
is  siilPering  from  this  disease  a  question,  he  cannot  answer  yon  ;  if  yon 
ask  him  his  name,  be  will  give  you  no  reply,  but  if  you  speak  his  name 
be  will  show  recognition  of  it ;  if  you  read  him  some  statement  he  will 
signify  assent  or  dissent ;  he  is  able  to  think  but  unable  to  speak.  It 
seems  as  though  the  part  of  the  brain  that  has  been  eaten  away  were 
connected  with  the  physical  memory  of  words,  so  that  with  the  loss  of 
that,  the  man  loses  on  the  physical  plane  the  memory  of  words  and  Ls 
rendered  dumb,  while  he  retains  the  power  of  thought  and.  can  agree  or 
•  disagree  with  any  proposition  made.*'* 

'*  So  also  we  may  feel  within  ourseWes  thoughts  and  capacitieB 
»whieh  we  are  unable  to  express,  ideas  which  ever  elude  us-  when  we 
«fitrive  to  put  them  into  form/'  We  should  therefore  by  every  means  in 
our  power  exert  ourselves  to  improve  and  develop  our  physical  brain. 
'*•  We  are  continually  by  •  thought  increasing  the  grey  matter 
of  the  brain  and  deepening  and  multiplying  its  convolutions. 
In  this  grey  matter,  which  ordinary  physiology  associates  with  thinking, 
ether  is  more  laj-gely  present  as  the  process  of  refining  and  stimulating 
by  thought  goes  on,  and  on  the  presence  of  the  finer  ethers  the  possibility 
-of  increased  sensitiveness  to  higher  vibrations  depends.^t  **'  The  main 
'preparations  to  be  made  for  receiving  in  the  physical  vehicle  the  vibra- 
iions '  of  the  higher  consciousness  are :  Its  purification  from  grosser 
snaterials  by  pure  food  (especially  abstinence  from  alcohol)  and  pure 
4if0;  the  entire  subjugation  of  the  passions  and  the  cultivation  of  an 
even  balanced  temper  and  mind ;  the  habit  of  quiet  meditation  on  lofty 
topics,  of  consecutive  reasoning,  not  allowing  the  mind  to  run  suddenly 
from  one  thing  to  another,  and  the  genuine  love  for  the  things  of  the 
higher  world,  that  makes  them  more  attractive  than  the  objects  of  the 
lower,  so  that  the  mind  rests  contentedly  in  their  companionship  as  in  that 
of  a  well-loved  friend."}  **  Given  these  conditions,  the  organs  will  begin 
to  improve  in  texture  and  to  include  more  etherio  particles  in  propor- 
tion to  the  solid,  liquid  and  gaseous  constituents,  and  these  denser 
particles  will  themselves  become  more  highly  vitalised,  more  nourished 
with  blood.  The  astral  matter  changes,  pari  passu,  with  the  physical  ; 
the  manasic  particles  follow  the  same  law,  and  increased  sensitiveness 
to  vibrations  from  higher  planes  follows  as  a  matter  of  course*  While 
this  improvement  is  going  on  in  the  constituents  of  the  brain  as  a 
whole,. the  ultimate  physical  atoms  of  which  they  are  composed  are 
likewise  undergoing  development,  and   whereas  in  the  normal,  ultimate 

•     •  "  Mail  and  bis  Bodies,"  by  A.  3e8aDt,  p.  16. 
t  TheoBophisU  Vol.  XIX,  p.l439. 
j  "  Ancient  Wisdom,"  pp.  ?99.300# 
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physical  atom  in  tbe  preseafc  stage  of  evolation,  four  only  of  the  seven 
sets  of  spirillae  which  exist  in  it  are  in  active  operation  and  three  are 
latent,  in  the  atom  vrorked  npon  by  this  artificial  evolution  or  forcing 
process^  the  latent  three  are  gradually  broDght  into  activity.  It  follows 
therefore,  that  by  eacb  conscious  effort  at  self -development,  we  are 
endeavouring  to  realize  a  condition  of  things  which  will  not  normally 
characterize  our  physical  sheaths  until  a  much  later  period  of  evolution."*" 

While  the  physical  sheath  is  thus  being  perfected,  the  higher 
sheaths  are  also  developing  into  more  perfect  vehicles  of  consciousness 
on  their  respective  planes. 

The  development  of  the  astral  body  depends  on  the  one  hand,  from 
below,  on  the  purification  of  the  physical  body,  with  which  the  purifi* 
cation  of  the  astral  body  goes  on,  pari  passu  ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  on 
the  control  over  our  desires,  appetites  and  passions,  exercised  from 
above  by  the  mind,  as  the  result  of  the  conclusions  drawn  from  past 
experiences.  We  have  already  seen  that  definite  astral  centres  of  sensa- 
tions,  the  so-called  chakras  or  wheels  of  fire,  are  formed  as  the  astral 
body  becomes  fully  developed.  *'  These  chakras  cannot  be  described  as 
oi-gans  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word,  since  it  is  sot  througb  them 
that  the  man  sees  or  hears,  as  he  does  in  physical  life  through  eyes  or 
ears,  yet  it  is  apparently  very  largely  upon  their  vivification  that  the 
power  of  exercising  those  astral  senses  depends,  each  of  them  u  it  is 
developed  giving  to  the  whole  astral  bqdy  the  power  of  response  io  a  new 
set  of  V]bi:ations/'t  Needless  to  say  that  between  the  drowsy,  almost 
unconscious  state  of  the  savage,  when  in  sleep  he  slips  out  of  the  pfaysi* 
cal  body  and.  lives  on  the  astral  plane,  and  the  full  consciousness  of  the 
adept  on  all  the  seven  sub^planes  of  the  astral  plane,  there  are  innumeiv 
able  intervemug  stages  ;  aud  the  development  of  this  new  consciousness 
amid  the  changed  conditions,  laws  and  surroundings  of  the  astral  plane 
is  a  matter  of  experience  and  growth  through  countless  lives. 

To  the  man  who  is  fully  awakened  and  in  possession  of  all  hie 
astral  faculties  new  avenues  of  knowledge  and  usefulness  open  up.  He 
is  nearer  the  reality  than  down  here  on  the  physical  plane  ;  becomes 
into  contact  with  the  Devas,  nature-spirits  and  other  entities  living  on 
the  astral  plane ;  he  is  in  a  position  to  stndy  the  conditions  of  life  after 
death  (while  the  Ego  after  death  is  confined  |p  that  plane  prior  to  its  pas- 
.sage  to  higher  regions)  and  to  bring  help  and  counsel  to  souls  who  have 
left  this  .world  and  who  are  often  sadly  perplexed  and  in  need  o£  assist- 
ance and  counsel  |  he  has  to  some  extent  tbe  power  of  clairvoyance  in 
time  (prevision)  and  space ;  he  sees  all  objects  in  the  fourth  dimension,  ve«, 
inside  and  outside  and  from  all  sides  at  the  same  time,  and  the  altered 
conditions  of  the  plane  enable  him  to  travel  from  one  end  of  it  to  another 
in  an  instant  of  time.  As  we  shall  presently  see  it  does  not  necessarily 
follow  that  **  he  will  be  able  to  store  the  wider   knowledge  thus' gained 

•  Theosophist,  Vol.  XIX,  p.  440.  ^"^"^ 

t  "  Clairvoyauce,"  by  C.  W.  J^cadbcalcr,  p.  10. 
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in  his  physical  brain  conscionsness."  '*  Persons  who  are  makiog  real 
and  even  rapid  progress  maj  be  f  anctioning  most  actively  and  nsef  ally 
dn  the  astral  and  mental  planes  withont  impressinjBr  on  the  brain,  when 
they  retami  the  slightest  memory  of  the  work  in  which  they  have  been 
engaged,  although  they  may  be  aware  in  their  lower  consciousness  of 
an  ever  increasing  illumination,  a  widening  knowledire  of  spiritual  truth 
and  growing  desire  and  power  for  usefulness  to  the  world.**  * 

The  mental  body  is  also  affected  in  its  growth  from  aboye  and 
from  below.  While  the  centre  of  conscioasness  is  seated  in  the  astral  body, 
while  men  live  the  life  of  sensation  and  desire  for  the  objects  of  the 
lower  planes,  as  the  majority  of  people  do  at  the  present  stage  of  evolu- 
tion, the  mental  body  remains  nndeyeloped.  It  grows  and  evolves  by 
thought  and  by  the  exercise  of  our  mental  faculties,  and  its  development 
becomes  greatly  stimolated  once  we  learn  to  realize  that  the  mind  is  not 
the  '*  I ; "  that  beyond  it  there  is  a  still  higher  consciousness,  the  con* 
sciousnesB  of  the  Self  in  the  Causal  body,  which  then  begins  to  exert  a 
direotiye  influence  on  the  working  of  the  mind,  as  the  mind  has  previ* 
onsly  influenccki  the  astral  and  physical  bodies.  The  endeavour  to  shift 
the  centre  of  conscioasness  to  the  Causal  body,  to  stand  as  it  were  "  be- 
hind our  mind, "  to  realise  all  the  lower  bodies  as  mere  instruments  of 
the  Ego,  is  one  of  the  most  useful  practices  and  most  efficient  means  for 
stimulating  and  controlling  the  growth  of  the  mind  body.  **  It  may  be 
aided  by  fixing  on  definite  hours,  ut  which  for  a  few  minutes  wd 
may  withdraw  onrselves  like  the  tartle  into  its  shell.  Though 
by  doing  so  we  stop  thought  in  the  mental  body,  we  shall  find  that  we 
rare  not  unconscious  and  that  with  the  gradaal  growth  of  this  power 
•of  remaining  in  the  Self  comes  not  only  Peace  but  Wisdom,  for  absence 
of  personal  desires  and  recognition  of  our  immortal  nature  leave  us  free 
to  judge  all  things  without  bias  or  prejudice.''  f 

**  The  vision  of  the  mental  plane  is  again  totally  different  from  that 
of  tiie  astral  plane,  for  in  this  case  we  can  no  longer  speak  of  separate 
senses  sucb  as  sight  and  hearing,  but  rather  have  to  postulate  one  gene- 
ral sense  which  responds  so  folly  to  the  vibrations  reaching  it  that  when 
any  object  comes  within  its  cognition  it  at  once  comprehends  it  folly  and, 
as  it  were,  sees  it,  feels  it,  hears  it  and  knows  8;11  there  is  to  know  about 
it  by  the  one  instantaneous  impression.  Yet  even  this  wonderful  faculty 
differs  in  degree  only,  and  not  in  kind,  from  those  which  are  at  our  com- 
mand at  the  present  time ;  on  the  mental  plane  just  as  on  the  physical, 
impressions  are  still  conveyed  by  means  of  vibrations  travelling  from  tbe 
object  seen  to  the  seer,"  X 

Foil  consciousness  on  the  mental  plane  gives  increased  insight  into 
the  noumena  of  which  the  events  on  the  physical  plane  are  the  pheno- 
mena ;  time  and  space  are  practically  non*existent ;  the  future  is  to  a 


•  '*  Man  and  his  Bodies, ''  by  A.  Besant^  p.  62, 

t  «*  The  Place  of  Peace,"  by  A.  Besant, 
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great  ex (.ent  visible,  since  a  clear  knowledge  of  caases  gives  the  power  to 
foresee  tlie  effects  within  certain  limits  ;  the  whole  past  evolation  is  an 
open  book,  the  stadent  being  able  to  read  thedkashic  records,  the  memory 
of  nature,  in  which  every  tiniest  event  that  ever  happened  can  be  traced 
and  seen  as  happening  now.  That  snch  a  memory  of  nature  does 
6xist  is  evident  from  the  results  obtained  through  psycbometry.  If  a 
fragment  of  a  stone  or  any  other  object,  carefnlly  wrapped  in  a  paper  or 
envelope  so  as  to  hide  the  contents,  be  given  to  a  good  psychometer,  he 
will  describe  every  scene  and  event  connected  with  that  object ;  accorate 
descriptions  of  persons,  foreign  countries  and  events  totally  unknown  to 
the  psychometer  having  in  this  wiiy  been  obtained.  Every  particle  of 
matter  contains  a  record  of  everything  that  has  happened  in  connection 
with  the  object  to  which  it  belongs,  ^'  It  seems  as  though  there  were 
a  sort  of  magnetic  attachment  or  affinity  between  any  particle  of  matter 
and  the  record  which  contains  its  history — an  affinity  which  enables  it 
to  act  as  a  kind  of  conductor  between  that  record  and  the  faculties  of 
uny  one  who  can  read  it."* 

Coming  now  to  the  buddhic  plane,  '*  we  meet  for  the  first  time  with 
a  quite  new  facalty  having  nothing  in  common  with  those  of  which  we 
*have  spoken,  for  there  a  man  recognizes  any  object  by  an  entirely  differ- 
ent method,  in  which  external  vibrations  play  no  part.  The  object  be- 
comes part  of  himself  end  he  studies  it  from  inside  instead  of  from  the 
outside.''  t 

'*  He  knows  himself  one  with  other  consciousnesses,  other  living 
things,  and  can  make  their  limitations  his  for  the  moment  in  order  that 
he  may  understand  exactly  how  they  are  thinking  and  yet  have  his  own 
consciousness.  He  can  use  his  own  greater  knowledge  for  the  helping 
of  the  narrower  and  more  restricted  thought,  identifying  hiniself  with  it 
in  order  gently  to  enlarge  its  bounds.''^ 

How  often  do  we  not  feel  the  insufficiency  of  our  present 
limited  conscionsness,  how  often  do  we  not  judge  wrongly  and  act 
wrongly  because  we  are  incapable  of  identifying  our  consciousness 
with  that  of  others,  of  knowing  the  stage  of  evolution  they  have 
reached  and  the  help  they  need.  We  are  not  even  able  to  re- 
vive accurately  the  consciousness  of  our  own  childhood  and  youth^  nor 
even  of  later  periods  of  our  life  ;  how  much  less  then  can  we  enter 
into  the  consciousness  not  only  of  our  fellowmen,  but  also  of  animals, 
plants,  minerals  and  of  the  very  particles  and  atoms  that  make  up  all 
forms  and  thai  have  each  a  consoionsness  of  their  own.  Yet  this  is  a  stage 
^towards  which  our  evolution  works  and  that  has  already  been  reached 
by  the  Masters  of  Wisdom,  the  Divine,  perfect  men  who  live  in  Nirvdnic 
consciousness,  **  an  existence  raised  to  a  vividness  and  intensity  incon- 
ceivable to  those  who  know  only  the  life  of  the  sisnses  and  the  mind."§ 

•  ''  Clairvoyanoe;'  by  C«  W.  Leadbester,  p.  108. 
t  Op.  cit.,  p.  17. 
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*^  Whatever  plane  our  conscionsDess  may  be  acting  on,  both  ive  and 
the  things  belonging  to  that  plane  are,  for  the  time  being,  onr  only 
realities.  Bat  as  we  rise  in  the  scale  of  development,  we  perceive  that 
in  the  stages  we  have  passed  throngh,  we  mistook  shadows  for  realities 
and  that  the  npward  progress  of  the  Ego  is  a  series  of  progressive 
awakenings,  each  advance  bringing  with  it  the  idea  that  now,  at  last, 
we  have  reached  reality,  bat  only  when  we  shall  have  reached  absolate 
conscionsness  and  blended  our  own  with  it,  shall  we  be  free  from  the 
delusions  produced  by  Maya."* 


A.   SCHWABZ. 


\To  he  concluded,'] 


ON  BHAKTI  YOGA. 

THE  expression  Bhakti  Yoga  means  *  nnion  by  devotion,'  i.e.,. the 
way  in  which  the  pilgrim  soul  journeying  through  the  desolate 
desert  of  Sams&ra  tries  to  seek  its  destination  of  Brahman,  the  Infinite 
Bliss  and  Intelligence.  Faith  is  the  beacon  light  by  which  the  night- 
foundered  Bonl,  tossed  about  in  the  immense  ocean  of  the  illnsoiy 
Universe  finds  oat  the  harbour  of  Providence  and  enjoys  everlasting  rest 
It  is  a  matter  of  common  observation  that  all  the  religious  systems  of 
the  world  have  their  foundation  in  belief*  Whether  it  is  the  loftiest 
height  of  metaphysical  conception  of  the  Yedanta  or  the  crudest  form  of 
fetish  worship  practised  among  the  uncivilized  races  of  the  world,  the 
common  platform  on  which  they  stand  is  Faith.  Faith  is  the  substra- 
tum on  which  the  superstructure  of  knowledge  rests*  Then  what  is 
Faith  or  Bhakti  ? 

It  is  simply  infinite  love  for  its  own  sake.  And  it  is  obvious  that 
the  highest  aspect  of  love  is  identification  with  the  object  loved,  without 
any  regard  to  one's  own  personality.  Thus  we  speak  of  our  wives  as  our 
better  halves  and  our  sons  as  our  own  selves.  If  we  cherish  the  same 
degree  of  love  towards  the  Supreme  Being  whose  essence  is  all  Intelli- 
gence and  Bliss,  it  naturally  follows  that  we  may  be  sure  of  being 
idenirified  with  Bim  forever  without  any  chance  of  regeneration  in  the 
various  cycles  of  birth*  It  seems  therefore  necessary  to  enquire  what 
are  themetbods  by  which  Bhakti  was  taught  by  the  ancients  and  what 
practical  J»xt  it  played  in  moulding  tbe  various  religious  systems  of  the 
world. 

Before  ptoceeding  to  describe  the  mode  in  which  devotion  was 
taught  for  the  elevation  of  the  human  soul  it  is  necessary  to  premise  that, 
although  there  were  various  other  ways  of  guiding  the  poor  forlorn  soul 
towards  union  T^ith  the  Supreme,  such  as  Karma  Yoga»  On&na  Yoga, 
Dhy&na  Yoga,  Sany&sa  Yoga,  etc.,  Bhakti  Yoga  or  the  path  .of  devotion 
was  taught  by  the  ancients,  as  the  most  popular  and  the  best  fitted  for  the 
masses.  It  appealed  to  the  unrefined  minds  'mot*e  strongly  than  the  com- 

•  "  Secret  Doctrine,"  Vol.  L,  pp.  71-72, 
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plicated  procedure  of  other  Togas,  While  the  Bhakti  Yoga  is  synthetic, 
EDd  constractive,  other  Yogas  were  aoalytio  and  destractivoi  The  latter 
reqdired  complete  sub jagation  of  the  senses,  extreme  stoieism,  total  self* 
renunciation,  stagnation  of  breath  and  so  forth,  while  the  former  appealed 
to  the  senses  and  allowed  their  free  activity.  Thns  the  Bhakta  has  the 
belief  deeply  rooted  in  his  mind  that  the  image  he  worships  is  nothing 
less  than  God.  He  feasts  his  eyes  upon  the  idol  by  decorating  it  with  the 
most  precious  of  gems,  listens  to  kathas  extolling  its  merits,  tastes  the 
remains  of  what  is  supposed  to  be  eaten  by  his  idol.  Thns  it  will  be 
seen  that  devotion,  while  giving  free  play  to  the  senses,  concentrates 
them  upon  the  particular  form  of  qualified  Brahman  which  is  represent- 
ed in  the  symbol.  This  serves  the  purpose  of  teaching  the  masses, 
those  untrained  minds  which  cannot  think  of  abstract  ideas  except 
through  the  medium  of  concrete  illustrations.  Just  as  the  Kindergarten 
system  teaches  the  child  to  count  by  means  of  beads,  to  comprehend 
the  abstract  quality  of  whiteness  from  a  piece  of  chalk,  similarly, 
Bhakti  invented  idolatry  to  teach  the  young  and  inexperienced  sonls  to 
comprehend  the  subtle  essence  of  the  Supreme  Being  by  means  of  sym- 
bols, images  and  illustrations.  But,  alas,  how  many  of  these  young  and 
inexperienced  souls  warred  against  one  another,  mistaking  the  symbol 
for  the  reality,  and  sacrificed  their  lives  on  '  the  alt^r  of  mistaken  or 
abused  faith  and  fanaticism.  History  affords  us  nomeroas  examples  of 
crusades  and  religions  massacres  inflicted  by  one  sect  npon  another,  all 
for  the  sake  of  establishing  their  own  particular  forms  of  worship 
instead  of  another,  while  all  these  were  merely  symbols  and  not  reality. 
The  question  is  naturally  asked,  '*  How  is  it  possible  for  the  human 
mind  to  think  of  the  incomprehensible  Being  who  transcends  the  mind 
and  the  senses  and  whose  essence  is  Infinite  Intelligence  and  Bliss  ?  " 
Our  reply  is  this :  True  it  is  most  difficult  for  the  human  mind  to  grasp 
His  real  essence.  It  makes  a  series  of  experiments  by  means  of  the 
senses  to  prave  the  fact  that  the  Atman  or  the  individual  soul  is 
nothing  else  than  a  reflection  of  that  infinite  effulgence  and  that  its  true 
character  is  veiled  by  illnsion,  and  when  this  upEdhi  or  limitation 
is  removed,  differences  will  vanish  in  theunity  of  the  secondless  principle 
called  Brahman.  Till  the  mind  develops  itself  into  this  form  of 
consciousnses  these  experiments  are  repeated  in  endless  ways,  for,  says 
the  maxim,  "  Mind  abhors  u  vacoum."  It  is  the  peculiar  characteristio 
of  the  human  mind  to  be  ever  occupied  with  one  object  or  another.  If  it 
is  a  refined  mind  which  has  spent  its  Karma  in  past  ages,  it  builds  up 
lofty  aims  and  aspirations  and  labours  with  unflinching  love  and  devotion 
to  find  out  its  destiny  and  anite  itself  in  essence  with  the  Supreme 
Intelligence.  If  it  is,  on  the  other  hand,  an  unrefined  mind,  it  entangles 
itself  in  the  illusory  objects  of  the  Universe,  loses  its  very  character  of 
thinking  and  sinks  into  the  lower  orders  of  creation,  viz ,  inanimate 
existence.  Thus  the  famous  commentator,  Sankar^chirya,  compares 
the  huTnaumind  to  a  wild  monkey  roaming  about  in  the  wilderness  of 
illusion,  leaping  restlessly  from   branch   to  branch  in  the  huge  tree  of 
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dcfsire,  and  so  forth.  Ifc  requires  a  long  timei  someiimes  many  ages,  to 
bind  it  witb  the  adainaniine  chains  of  devotion  and  to  lead  it  forth 
to  the  garden  of  divine  knowledge  to  taste  of  its  sweet  fruit  and  be 
forever  happy.  Thus  faith  can  only  dissuade  the  mind  from  hanging 
about  external  objects,  and  concentrate  it  upon  a  particular  form  of 
qualified  Brahman.  It  can  only  put  a  fence  round  the  young  plant  of 
the  mind  to  keep  it  from  being  devoured  by  external  objects*  It 
depends  upon  the  quality  of  the  mind  hereafter  to  grow  by  itself 
into  that  huge  tree  which  has  its  root  upwards  and  branches  spread- 
ing all  over  the  Universe,  to  discriminate  the  real  {rom  the  unreal, 
the  essential  from  the  symbolic,  so  that  it  may  grasp  the  real  nature  of 
Supi'eme  consciousness. 

There  are  two  ways  of  imparting  the  quality  of  devotion  to 
the  human  mind,  viz. :  (1)  Pratika,  hero  or  ideal  worship,  and  (2) 
Pratima  or  idol  worship.  Hero  worship  is  the  study  of  those  great 
men,  Sages  and  Mahatmas  who  have  been  remarkable  for  their  success 
in  the  mighty  struggle  of  life.  This  kind  of  worship  and 
admiration  for  great  lives  is  a  phase  of  religious  development  which 
is  common  to  all  those  nations  having  devotional  instincts  and  proclivi- 
ti^s.  In  India  especially,  in  the  good  old  days  of  aristocracy,  the 
system  of  hero  worship,  or  what  may  be  called  the  preceptor-pupil 
systom  of  knowledge,  flourished  in  such  a  healthy  manner  as  to  render 
the  production  of  such  monuments  of  Hindu  intellect  as  the  Upanishads, 
Aranyakas  and  Brahma  Satras,  possible.  Pupils  sat  at  the  feet  of  their 
preceptors,  loved  their  masters  with  more  than  parental  affection,  and 
served  them,  heart  and  soul,  till  the  end  of  their  lives,  only  for  the  sake 
of  imbibing  the  perennial  flow  of  nectar  falling  from  their  fountain«like 
lips.  Again  this  feeling  of  love  and  affection  was  reciprocated  by  the 
teachers  themselves  in  tenfold  degree,  so  that  the  teacher  and  the  pupil 
loved  each  other  as  father  and  son,  ''  forming  the  two  ends  of  the 
chain  of  knowledge  connected  by  love."   Thus  the  Taittiriya  ITpanishad 

aays:  WF^F^:  c[q#q  aj^aT^fgrH^q  OS^F^g,  etc.,  which  means 
*'  The  teachers  and  the  pupil  are  the  two  counterparts  of  knowledge.  If 
ever  a  calamity  happens  let  us  join  together  to  avert  it ;  if  pleasure  lies 
in  our  way  let  us  participate  equally  in  its  blessing ;  let  us  fight  boldly 
the  struggle  of  life  with  a  common  cause."  Alas !  the  age  of  such 
aristocracy  is  gone.  At  the  present  time  half  the  world  thinks  that 
the  other  half  are  fools.  Democracy,  independent  righte,  liberty  of 
thought,  are  the  cries  of  the  day.  The  tide  of  democracy  and  materialism 
has  swept  away  by  the  rushing  torrents  of  destractive  logic,  all  those 
time*honoured  institations  of  Guruparampara^  caste,  etc.  Then  pupils 
like  Nachiketas  and  Sanaka  drew  forth  from  the  mines  of  learning 
such  precions  gems  of  divine  truths  as  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  the 
Life  after  Death,  etc.  What  was  this  due  to  P  Nothing  but  devotion. 
In  those  days  the  worst  form  of  curse  one  could  be  afraid  of  was  lo  be 
pronounced  a  faithless  pupil. 
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Thns  we  see  that  the  fandamental  charaeteristio  of  ancient  wisdom 
was  the  implicit  faith  put  by  the  devoted  papil  in  whatever  fell  from  the 
teacher's  lips.  He  dared  not  ask  qaestions  concerning  his  master's 
statements  lest  he  shonld  incur  his  displeasure.  Then  as  experience 
was  gained  he  himself  was  able  to  discern  the  truths  in  their  full 
colours  before  the  mind's  eye. 

The  second  aspect  of  devotion,  which  is  the  more  important  one,  in- 
asmuch as  it  is  a  common  factor  among  all  primeval  systems  of  religious 
thought,  is  idol  worship*  The  human  mind  makes  a  series  of  ex- 
periments to  comprehend  the  immense  and  infinite  light  of  wisdom,  with 
the  help  of  the  senses.  It  concretes  the  abstract  ideas  of  divinity, 
good  qualities,  etc.,  in  various  symbols,  such  as  idols,  animals,  etc.,  so 
that  the  senses  may  be  utilized  in  serving  them.  The  devotee  finds  a  spirit 
pervading  trees,  plants,  animals  and  even  inanimate  objects,  loves 
them  with  all  his  heart  and  identifies  himself  with  them.  When  the 
mind  is  thus  saturated  with  universal  love,  the  instinct  of  self -conscious- 
ness arises  and  makes  him  one  with  the  Infinite  Light.  Therefore  let 
us  not  despise  the  symbols  used  by  untrained  minds  for  the  comprehen- 
sion of  the  Supreme  Being,  or  deem  them  the  outcome  of  foolish 
superstition,  and  neglect  the  mythological  lore  treasured  up  in  thlB 
storehouse  of  the  Pnranas.  The  symbols  are  useful  in  their  own  way. 
They  keep  the  abstract  ideas  constantly  before  the  mind's  vision  so 
that  it  can  meditate  upon  the  reality  which  they  represent. 

Thns  we  see  that  a  devout  Hind  a  pays  his  respects  to  Garada  in  his 
flight,  as  a  recognition  of  his  magnanimous  temper  and  worships  the  cow 
as  the  embodiment  of  humility.  To  a  real  Hindu  all  organic  life  is 
sacred.  Even  plant  life  is  to  be  respected  and  should  not  be  wantonly 
destroyed.  This  universal  love  of  animated  Nature,  strengthened  by  the 
wholesome  influence  which  the  doctrine  of  metempsychosis  exercised  on 
his  mind,  created  the  instinct  of  self-consciousness  by  elevating  his 
thoughts,  and  united  him  with  that  all-pervading  and  eternal  Brahman 
whose  essence  is  Infinite  Light  and  Glory,  for  "  He  that  dwelleth  in  love 
dwelleth  in  God." 

N.  Harihara  Aitab. 


**  THE  SIGNS  OF  THETIMESr 

(Gontinued  from  p.  673.) 

I  HAVE  been  dealing  with  Christianity  and  Islam,  as  they  are  the  two 
youngest  world-religions,  and  are  in  a  manner  inter-related,  for  the 
Uahomedans  were  the  first  Protestants.  Islam  in  the  sixth  and  seventh 
centuries  was  a  protest  against  the  idolatries  of  Eastern  and  Southern 
Christendom.  Unitarians  and  Mahomedans  have  much  in  common  ;  and 
while  the  founder  of  Islam  commenced  his  reformation  as  a  Nestorian 
Christian,  Saint  Ignatius  Loyola,  the  founder  of  that  Jesuitism  which 
now  dominates  the  Church  of  Rome,  was  a  Mahomedan  in  every  thing 
but  name.  Those  that  doabt  this  latter  statement  can  consult  a  recent 
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number  of  the  Bevue  des  Revues,  in  which  the  Abbe  Charbonnel  advances 
sufficient  evidence  to  prove  that  Loyola  founded  his  society  upon  a 
Mahomedan  pattern.  It  is  well  known  that  this  saint  had  many  con- 
nections with  Mahomedans,  both  in  Spain  and  Jerusalem  ;  so  much  was 
this  the  case  that  beings  suspected  of  having  a  secret  inclination  for 
IslSm,  he  had  to  justify  himself  before  the  Inquisition  in  Spain.  Even 
in  those  days  the  Spanish  Inquisition  was  no  match  for  the  founder  of 
Jesuitism  ;  and  in  no  long  time  the  Inquisition  itself  became  the  private 
property  of  the  followers  of  this  Spanish  saint.  In  the  days  of  Loyola, 
the  Kadriyas,  a  Mahomedan  order  founded  by  Sid  Abdal  Kadar,  flourish- 
ed in  Spain.  The  members  of  this  congregation,  of  which  St.  Ignatius 
Loyola  was  probably  an  associate,  were  called  Sufis  or  Kuans^  brethren 
subject  to  the  Urd  (oar  Urdu,  English  horde),  or  rule.  They  had  a 
Dikry  or  prayer,  for  mutual  recognition,  and  which  they  had  to  repeat 
incessantly  daring  the  day.  They  lived  in  Zanias  (monasteries)  under 
the  rule  of  a  Mnkadam  (abbot),  the  whole  congregation  being  subject  to 
a  Sheikh,  answering  to  the  General  of  the  Jesuits.  The  Novitiate  among 
the  Kadriyas  lasts  for  a  year  and  a  day,  during  which  time  the  Novice 
learns  by  heart  all  the  rules  of  the  order  and  practises  the  required  vir- 
tues. Thirty  or  forty  days  of  perfect  isolation  (the  Jesuit  retreat)  are 
expected  of  him,  during  which  time  he  must  speak  to  no  one  but  his 
own  superior,  and  he  must  take  no  more  nourishment  than  is  absolutely 
required  to  sustain  life.  The  time  of  the  Novice  is  taken  np  with 
prayer,  meditation,  and  holy  reading.  The  time  for  sleep  is  strictly 
limited  and  subject  to  rule.  The  result  of  these  spiritual  exercises  is 
the  same  both  with  the  Kadriyas  and  the  Jesuits,  a  mental  state  pre- 
disposing to  hallucinations. 

The  Xtton  must  raise  his  eyes  in  prayer,  and  gaze  at  one  single 
point  without  swerving — the  most  scientific  way  to  induce  self-hypno- 
tism. The  same  is  literally  prescribed  for  the  Jesuit  exercises.  The 
Kuans  pray  in  cadences,  utilising  inspiration  and  expiration  (^prana 
yoga),  and  pronouncing  some  sacred  word  while  breathing,  then  devot- 
ing the  time  of  exhaling  to  meditation  thereon.  Between  the  varioas 
acts  of  breathing  no  more  than  one  single  word  must  be  uttered.  In  the 
same  way  the  Jesuits  know  in  their  prayers  one  method  which  is  called 
"  the  third  way  of  praying,"  and  is  praying  according  to  the  rhythm 
of  breathing  as  prescribed  in  the  regulations  of  the  Kadriyas,  whereiu  it 
is  stated  that  ^'  a  Kuan  will  see,  hear,  feel,  smell,  and  taste  the  object 
of  his  meditations."     The  Jesuit  exercises  say  : — 

"  Hell  shall  be  meditated  upon  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  five  senses  : 
first,  I  see  with  the  eyes  of  imagination  the  enormous  flames  and  the  souls  of 
the  condemned  entirely  surrounded  with  fire  :  secondly,  I  hear  with  the  aid 
of  imagination  the  shouts  and  cries  nnd  blasphemies  of  the  condemned  : 
thirdly,  I  imagine  that  I  smell  the  fumes  of  sulphur  and  the  odour  of  the  pit 
of  fetid  matter:  fourthly,  I  imagine  I  taste  the  bitterness,  tears,  sadness,  and 
gnawing  worm  of  conscience  :  and  fifthly,  I  conceive  I  touch  the  flames  of 
vengeance  and  realise  vividly  how  the  souls  of  the  condemned  burn»" 
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The  Kuans  pass  through   varions  forms  of  perfectioD,   and   their 
books  say  there  are  four  methods  of  immersion  iu  God,  there  are  seven 
signs  of  true  penitence,  forty  ways  of  the   truly  faithful  to   God,   sixty- 
four  ways  of  becoming  estranged  from   orthodoxy,   five  prayers  of  the 
prophet  or  rules  of  orthodoxy.  In  the  Jesuit  exercises  we  read  :  **  There 
are  four  rules  to  make  a  good  choice,  three  ways  of  prayer,  eight  rules 
to  distinguish  between  good  and  evil  angels,  three  degrees   of  humility, 
and  eighteen  rules  of  orthodoxy."     The  Kuans  are  subject  to  five  proba- 
tions :  firstly,  to  serve  the  poor ;  secondly,  a  pilgrimage  to  the  tomb  of  the 
prophet ;  thirdly,  to  serve  for  one  thousand  and  one  days  as  a  menial  or 
day  labourer  ;  fourthly,  to  explain  the  Koran  to  the  people,   acd  fifthly, 
to  preach  with  solemnity.     The  Jesuits   have  exactly  the  same  proba- 
tions.    The  authority  of  the  superiors  is  absolute  among  the   Jesuits  as 
well  as  among  the  Kuans.  The  Sheikh  can  use  his  authority  as  it  pleases 
him,  and  no  one  is  permitted  to  object.     This  also  is  the  rule  of  the 
Jesuit  order.     The  General  of  the  Jesuits  is  ''  the  rale  incarnate"  of  the 
Society  ;  *'  he  alone  applies  it,  he  alone  can   abrogate  it."     The  Kuans 
allow  their  Sheikh  to  dispose  of  all  the  property  and  possessions  of  their 
order.     It  is  the   same  with   the  Jesuits.     The  X'uan^  are   pledged  to 
absolute    obedience,    and    are   not    permitted    to    reason    for    them- 
selves.    The  Jesuits  demand  in  the  same  way  the   renunciation  of  the 
judgment  of  their  members  and  a  suppression  of  their  reason.     In  his 
relation  to  his  superiors  every  single  Jesuit  should  be,   as   the  formula 
declares,  ^* perinde  ac  cadaver,  even  as  a  corpse."     It  is  strange  that  this 
very  word,  corpse,  is  found  in  the  book  of  rules   of   the  Kadriyas,  older 
than  Loyola's   "  Exercises."     In  Rinn's    "  Marabouts  and  Kuans,"  the 
•*  Book  of  the  Rules  of  the  Sheikh,  Sidi   Soossi,"  declares  :  **  Thou  shalt 
be  in  the  hands  of  thy  Sheikh  as  a  corpse  in   the  hands   of  a  washer  of 
corpses."     In  Loyola's  Exercises  we  read  :  *'  Those  who  live  in  obedience 
must  allow  themselves   to   be  gaided    by   their   saperiort*,  as   a  corpse 
would  allow  himself  to  be  turned  and  twisted  in  all  directions." 

According  to  the  Abb6  Charbonnel  the  spirit  of  the  organisation!^ 
of  both  Kuans  and  Jesuits  is  an  absolate  theocracy,  the  aim  a  spiritual 
government  over  all  worldly  affairs.  A  speciality  of  the  Kuans  is  the 
disposing  of  adversaries  through  assassination.  The  AbbS  says  :  "  We 
do  not  mean  to  make  odious  comparisons,  but  we  should  in  this  place 
consider  that  the  Jesuits  have  frequently  justified  political  assassina- 
tion;" and  adds  that  this  was  one  of  the  points  that  led  to  the  expul- 
sion of  the  Jesuits  in  almost  all  the  states  of  Earope,  and  cansed  Pope 
Clement  XYIII,  to  abolish  the  order.  **  The  Abb6  Charbonnel  concludes 
by  s&ying  that  wherever  among  the  nations  Kuanism  or  Jesuitism 
penetrated  races,  political  parties,  and  religions,  wherever  their  spirit 
was  impressed  upon  them,  we  find  the  same  corruption,  the  same  fetter- 
ing of  all  energy,  the  same  shadow  of  death.  The  whole  Orient  is  dead, 
TTruguay  and  Paraguay  are  dead,  the  republics  of  South  America  are 
dead,  Spain  is  dead.  All  these  countries  were  the  possessions  of  the 
Kuans,  of  the  clergy  and  the  monks.     The   dreary   work  of   the  Sheikhs 
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and  of  th«  Monastio  Generals  has  been  complemented  everywhere 
through  the  assistance  of  real  soldiers!"  The  Abbe  Gharbonners 
article  appears  at  an  important  janctare  of  events,  for  the  battle  between 
Jesaitism  and  Bepablicanism  is  at  present  at  its  height  in  France,  i^nd 
no  one  can  foretell  what  the  final  resalt  of  the   straggle  will  be. 

The  prophetic  books  of  the  Bible>  Ezokiel,  Daniel,  and  the  Apoca- 
lypse, concern  themselves  with  the  straggles  of  Christendom  and  Isl&m 
until  the  Second  Advent.  That  Christians  are  justified  in  expecting 
the  Second  Advent  none  know  better  than  ourselves,  since  Maitreya, 
the  favonritd  disciple  of  the  Buddha,  Sakyamuni,  reincarnated  1900 
years  ago  in  Jndea,  and  will  again  reincarnate  in  another  threescore 
years.  To  Daniel  and  the  Apocalypse,  we  must  therefore  go  to  discover 
the  events  that  are  awaiting  as  daring  the  next  half  century.  W  ben 
these  two  books  were  written,  and  by  whom,  we  have  no  certain  informa* 
tion  ;  but  they  were  written  long  before  the  .discovery  of  gunpowder 
BXkd  the  era  of  our  modern  wars.  Yet  the  author  of  the  Apocalypse  can, 
by  the  use  of  metaphors,  describe  a  modern  battle  quite  as  effectively 
as  any  present-day  war  correspondent.  Can  anything  be  more  vivid 
than  the  following  description  of  our  modem  artillery  in  action? 
**  And  the  shape  of  the  locusts  were  like  unto  horses  prepared  unto 
battle,  and  on  their  heads  were  as  it  were  crowns  like  gold,  and  their 
faces  were  as  the  faces  of  men.  And  tliey  had  hair  as  the  hair  of 
women,  and  their  teeth  were  as  the  teeth  of  lions."  The  artillery  men 
of  some  continental  armies  wear  brazen  helmets  with  long  horse  hair 
plumes  trailing  behind,  as  well  as  steel  cuirasses.  "And  they  had 
breast  plates,  as  it  were  breast  plates  of  iron ;  and  the  sound  of  their 
wings  was  as  the  sound  of  chariot^  of  many  horses  running  to  battle." 
Those  who  have  heard  a  mass  of  batteries  in  rapid  movement  will  re- 
cognise how  accurate  this  description  is.  ''And  thus  I  saw  the  horses 
in  the  vision,  and  them  that  sat  on  them,  having  breast  plates  of  fire, 
and  of  jacinth,  and  brimstone ;  and  the  heads  of  the  horses  were  as  the 
heads  of  lions ;  and  out  of  their  mouths  issued  fire  and  smoke  and 
brimstone.*'  Here  we  are  given  the  very  ingredients. of  ganpowder — 
saltpetre,  sulphur  and  charcoal.  Almost  all  Christian  commentators 
on  the  prophetic  books  of  the  Bible  are  agreed  that  jast  befcnre  the 
Second  Advent  there  will  be  a  sudden  i*ecrudescence  of  Islam  ;  just  as 
the  fitful  flare-up  of  a  candle  the  moment  before  it  finally  disappears. 
According  to  them  the  final  defeat  and  disappearance  of  IsUm  will 
take  place  at  the  great  battle  of  Armageddon.  '*  And  he  gathered 
them  together  into  a  place  called  in  the  Hebrew  tongue  Armageddon." 

As  a  general  rule  prophetic  utterances  from  a  Spiritaalist  source 
are  not  worth  the  paper  they  are  printed  on.  In  some  rare  cases  there 
are  a  few  golden  grains  of  truth  to  be  found  among  an  intolerable 
amount  of  lying  rubbish.  Even  when  the  truth  is  given  out,  it  is 
annonnced  in  such  a  manner  as  to  deceive.  The  following  very  curious 
prophetic  utterances  appeared  in  1888  in  *'  Gleams  of  Light  and 
Qlimpses  throagh  the  Rift."     Of  course  every  Spiritualist    connected 
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these  Terses  with  the  Mahdi,  and  his  Khalifa,  who  perished  iguomini- 
onsly  a  few  months  back  in  the  Soudan  ;  and  naturally,  in  dae  coarse, 
Spiritualist  prophetic  literainre  was  very  much  at  a  discoant.  It  wonld 
certainly  seem  as  if  this  prophetic  utterance,  from  whatever  sonrce 
it  may  have  emanated,  was  given  simply  to  deceive.  Bat  I  am 
inclined  to  think  that  there  is  a  considerable  amount  of  truth  in  it  ; 
since  it  was  never  meant  to  apply  to  the  Mahdi,  and  his  Khalifa,  in  the 
Soudan,  The  real  Mahdi  to  whom  it  all  along  referred,  is  only  now 
appearing  on  the  political  horizon  ;  and  I  will  refer  at  some  length  to 
him,  after  I  have  given  the  verses  in  question. 

" The  descendants  of  Ishmael  are  prepared  for  the  coming  struggle; 
their  faces  are  shining  with  the  reflected  light  of  the  Crescent  Moon.  The 
ensign  of  conquest  awaiteth  the  advent  of  the  re-incarnate  Mahomed.  Surely 
the  words  I  speak  are  true !  Ere  nine  successive  cycles  of  the  earth  have 
roiled,  be,  the  Saviour  of  Isl&m,  shall  lead  his  faithful  warriors  toward  the 
land  of  the  Pharaohs,  and  for  the  space  of  ten  full  moons  shall  menace  the 
power  of  the  Western  lion  (England)  upon  the  borders  of  Western  Egypt 
(Tripoli).  The  Eagle  (France)  shall  join  in  compact  with  the  Lion  in  conflict 
against  the  followers  of  the  re-incarnate  Mahomed.  A  terrible  war  shall  be 
waged|  and  for  a  short  space^of  time  the  hordes  of  la]km  shall  be  wounded  by 
the  talons  of  the  Eagle  and  the  paws  of  the  Lion.  The  Eagle  shall  flap  her 
wings  and  obscure  the  light  of  the  Crescent  Moon.  The  Lion  shall  roar  in 
his  strength  and  cause  the  steeds  of  the  desert  to  halt  in  their  courses.  This 
bringeth  thee  onward  to  the  tenth  year  from  the  voice  of  this  prophecy.  The 
Northern  Bear  (Russia)  shall  stretch  herself  Southward,  and  fearing  not  the 
strength  of  the  Lion,  whose  face  is  turned  from  her,  shall  seize  and  slay  the 
Sick  Man  (Sultan  of  Turkey)  on  her  borders.  The  remnant  of  the  defeated 
shall  escape  eastward,  and  taking  ship  shall  escape  eastward  and  southward 
in  terror,  settling  in  Little  Asia,  and  spreading  southward  to  the  borders  of 
Judea.  The  Lion  and  the  Eagle  shall  augment  their  forces,  and  resist  for  a 
season  of  three  full  moons  the  advance  of  the  Prophet  of  Allah.  The 
Crescent  Moon  shall  now  sail  southwards,  and  shining  in  splendour  over  the 
land  of  Nubia  (whose  southern  borders  shall  welcome  her  light)  shall  attract 
by  her  beams  the  forces  of  Turkey  southward.  Then  shall  a  compact  be 
made  between  the  children  of  the  desert  and  the  Moslems  of  the  north. 
Truly  1  Then  shall  the  horse-tails  of  IslAm  whisk  in  fury  around  the  borders 
of  the  land  of  the  Pharaohs,  and  as  a  horse-shoe  upon  the  hoof  of  the  steed  of 
]U[ahomed,  shall  the  hordes  of  Isl&m  encircle  it.  Then,  truly,  shall  be  waged  a 
mighty  struggle  1  Then  the  moon  shall  shine  in  full-orbed  splendour  upon  the 
banner  of  the  true  Prophet  of  Allah.  Al^lah  Akhbar  !  Gk>d  is  great  I  There 
is  no  God  but  God ;  and  Mahomed  is  His  Prophet !  Thus  the  steeds  of  the 
desert  shall  neigh  !  'J'hus  shall  the  faithful  followers  of  Mahomed  cry  aloud 
in  the  ears  of  the  Lion  (  With  this  cry  also  shall  the  Eagle  be  startled  !  A 
truce  shall  then  be  proclaimed  for  the  space  of  two  full  moons ;  and  then  the 
Bavens  (Arabs)  being  a  hungered,  shall  sweep  across  the  borders,  and  put  to 
flight  the  Eagle,  who,  being  wounded,  shall  take  his  flight  northwards.  The 
Bavens  shall  feed  in  the  granaries  of  Egypt,  and  the  spear  of  the  Prophet 
shall  wound  the  head  of  the  Lion.  The  banner  shall  then  wave  gloriously, 
having  driven  the  Infidels  northward  into  the  sea.  In  the  space  of  twelve 
cycles  of  theearth>  from  the  voice  of  this  prophecy  (August  1888),  the  banner 
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of  the  Prophet  shall  wave  in  triumph  from  the  western  border  of  the  desert, 
even  unto  the  lands  which  lie  eastward  of  Arabia.  Then  shall  a  mighty  strife 
commence  between  the  servants  of  Allah  and  the  Great  Northern  Bear." 

In  the  Nineteenth  Century  for  last  March  appears  an   article,  '*  Se- 
nussi  and  his  threatened  Holy   War,"    a   warning  by  T.  R.  Threlfall, 
which  has  attracted  a  great  deal  of  attention  in   the  English  press.    Of 
this  new  Jehad  Mr.  W.  T.  Stead  says  :     *'  It  is  indeed  the  coming  of  a 
new  Mahdi,  no  longer  merely  predatory  and  oonqnering,  bat  one  endow^- 
ed  with  all  the  moral  and  intellectual  forces  which  form  the  basis  of  » 
triumphing  spiritual  movement,  a  movement  which  may   shako  the 
Mahomedan  states,  not   only  of  Africa,  but  even  of   Asia,  to   their 
uttermost    foundations.     Mahomed  es-Senussi  is   the  sou   of  an    Al- 
gerian   lawyer,     himself    a      holy    man,   who    before    he    died,   in. 
1859,   declared    his   son   to   be  the    true  Mahdi ;  and    announced  a 
gosfwl  which   was  to    reform   the  old     Mahomedanism  and    set  up 
another    in  its    place.      Where  Senussi-ism   has   taken    root    it  has 
invariably   been    followed  by  better  government,  and  reform  in  private 
life.     The  emissaries  of  the  new  faith   reside  in  every   port  of  the 
Mediterranean  and  even  possibly  in  the  chief  European  capitals.     They 
uphold    morality,  cultivate   hospitality,  demand  obedience,  and  employ 
women  as  their  agents,  though  refusing  them  admission  to  their    order* 
The  present  prophet  and  Mahdi,  Sidi  Senussi,  is  now  fifty-five  years  of 
age,  and  has  only  once  been  seen  by  an  European,  the  late  Herr  Nachti- 
gal,  who  regarded. him  as  immeasely  superior  to  the    Dongalee  Mahdi. 
Daring  his  long  residence  at  Jerabub  he  taaght  2,000  students  in  the 
Great  Convent  with  the  object  of  becoming  missionaries  of  his    faith. 
He  had  an  armoury  and  arsenal,  and  immense  numbers  of  camels.     A 
few  years  ago  he  removed  to   the  town   of  Joffo,  in  Kufra  Oasis,  600 
miles  from  the  Nile,  and   still   further   from  the   Mediterranean,  where 
he  teaches  his  disciples  and  perfects  his  armaments    nndisturbed,  satis- 
fying in  every  respect  the   Mahomedan  conception  of  the  true  Mahdi, 
for  not  only  is  he  directly  descended  from  the  great  Mahomed's  favorite 
wife,  but  as  he  has  one  arm  longer  than  the  other,  as  well  as  blue  eyes* 
and  the  infallible  ma^k  between  the  shoulders,  it  is  not  surprising  that 
he  possesses  a  remarkable  fascination  for  the  imaginative  and  credaldfs 
races  of  North  >  Africa.     His    colonies  are  found  in   Tripoli,    Tunis, 
Algeria  and  Morocco.     His  great  secret  brotherhood  extends  over  the 
mysterious  oases   which  dot  the  Great  Sahara,  embraces  the  strange 
tribes  of  the  Tibesti  highlands,  controls  the  robber  Tuaracks,  and  takes 
in  the  great  states  of  Wadai,  Borka,  and  Baghirmi,  as  well  as  the  number- 
less tribes  occupying  the  rich  lands  to  the  north  of  lake  Tchad,   and  can 
even  be  foand  in   Somaliland  on  the  East,  and  Senegambiaon  the  West. 
Nor  is  this  all.     Mahomedanism  is  making  marvelloas  progress  in  the 
interior  of  Africa.     It  is  crashing  Paganism    out.     Against    it    th^ 
Christian    propaganda  is  a  myth.     And  wherever  Mahomedanism  goes, 
there  goes  the  Senussi  brotherhood.     It  is  a  beacon  on  the  top  of  a  hill 
waiting  for  the  master  hand  to  apply  the  spark.     It  is  obvioasly  difficult 
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to  give  an  approximate  idea  of  the  number  of  SenuBsi's  affiliated  members, 
inasmuch  as  that  is  alone  kno^n  to  the  Mnhdi  and  his  lieutenant.  lu 
1683,  however,  M.  Duvejrier  estimated  them  at  three  millions  ;  but 
since  then  the  movement  has  gi*own  enormously,  so  that  tbej  are  now 
probably  nine  millions.  This  however  only  represents  a  fraction  of 
the  force  which  will  be  available  vhen  Senussi  proclaims  the  Jehad. 
As  those  connected  with  powerful  organisations  well  know,  the  moral 
force  of  the  associated  members  often  represents  more  than  treble  the 
membership,  Sidi  Senussi  has  given  more  than  one  indication  of 
statesmanship.  He  has  freed  large  numbers  of  slaves  and  educated 
them,  with  the  result  that  every  slave  becomes  an  active  propagandist, 
and  the  vhole  of  Wadai  has  come  under  his  influence.  He  possesses 
many  of  the  qnaliflcations  of  a  great  leader ;  and  nothing  is  so  certain 
as  that  when  he  gives  the  word,  he  will  set  Africa,  and  it  may  be 
Arabia,  if  not  India,  in  a  flame.  Senussi  is  well  aware  of  all  this.  In 
Algeria,  Morocco,  Egypt,  Tunis,  and  Europe,  his  secret  agents  act 
as  so  many  eyes  and  ears  with  which  he  sees  and  hears  what  is  passing 
among  civilised  people.  There  is  oven  reason  to  believe  that  his  followers 
have  acquired  from  the  black  races  of  Africa  the  secret  of  brain  telegraphy, 
by  which  they  send  messages  over  vast  distances  and  have  information 
concerning  battles  in  South  Africa  immediately  after  they  take  place. 
As  a  fighting  element  Senussi's  followers  will  be  infinitely  superior  to 
the  wild  and  ill-armed  tribesmen  our  troops  encountered  at  Abnklea, 
Metammeh,  and  Omdurman.  Many  of  them  will  possess  the  improved 
weapons  which  have  been  accumulating  for  years  at  Jerabub  and  JafFo. 
As  to  their  possession  of  artillery  nothing  is  known,  bat  their  remark- 
able mobility,  their  wonderful  powers  of  endurance,  their  marvellous 
knowledge  of  this  great  inhospitable  region,  coupled  with  the  fact  that 
they  can  always  retreat  into  the  desert  whither  civilised  troops  cannot 
follow,  are  advantages  of  which  they  are  thoroughly  cognisant.  If  we 
multiply  by  a  hundredfold  the  long,  exhausting,  and  costly  conquest  of 
Algeria  by  the  French,  we  may  obtain  some  idea  of  what  a  holy  war 
proclaimed  by  Senussi  will  mean." 

Among  English  newspapers  perhaps  the  safest  and  best  informed 
is  the  Spectator.     In  its  issue  of  the  10th  March  last,  it  writes: 

"  It  is  by  no  means  inconceivable  that  within  the  first  decade  of  the  com* 
ing  century,  torrents  of  blood,  and  much  of  it  European  blood,  will  be  set 
flowing  in  North  Africa.  The  word  "Seiioussi"  conveys  to  Englishmen 
scarcely  any  meaning,  but  to  ofiicers  of  the  Intelligence  Department  in 
Egypt,  to  French  '*  Administrators  "  in  Tunis  and  Algiers,  to  one  or  two  of 
the  Consuls-General  in  Morocco,  and  to  the  Sultan  of  Turkey,  it  is  a  word  of 
roost  alarming  import.  The  great  religious  chief  in  the  Hinterland  of  Tunis 
who  calls  himself  "  The  Senoussi  '*  and  holds  his  Court  at  Jerabub,  in  Libya, 
has,  there  is  the  strongest  reason  to  believe,  gathered  into  his  fold  not  only  a 
large  section  of  the  "Moorish  " — that  is,  the  half-caste  Arab— population  of 
Northern  Africa,  but  nearly  the  whole  of  the  converts  whom  the  Arab  mis- 
sionaries have  for  the  last  sixty  years  been  making  among  the  negro  tribes. 
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The  slaves  in  particular  have,  it  is  -said,  been  specially  addressed,  and  have 
accepted  the  faith  with  eagerness,  as  promising  them  a  new  dignity  as  well  as 
a  chance  of  freedom.  Negroes  once  converted  to  Islam,  as  we  see  in  the 
instance  of  the  Hausas,  become  fine  soldiers  ;  and  all  along  the  southern 
shore  of  the  Mediterranean,  for  a  distance  of  at  least  twelve  hundred  miles 
into  the  interior,  the  blacks  are  affiliating  themselves  to  the  society  of  which 
The  Senonssi  is  the  head.  It  is  believed  upon  evidence  which  will  one  day 
startle  Europe,  that  The  Senoussi  gives  absolute  orders  to  twenty  miUions  of 
followers,  to  whom  his  army  of  missionaries  are  continually  adding  prose- 
lytes. All  these  men  accept  Ma  homedanism  in  its  Wahabee  form — that  is, 
practically  in  its  original  form — as  a  religion  licentious  in  some  respects,  bat 
strictly  ascetic  in  others  ;  propagandist  in  the  highest  degree,  and  with  the 
thought  for  central  dogma  that  to  die  fighting  the  infidel  is  the  one  certain 
expiation  that  cleanses  from  all  sin. 

"  The  time  of  the  outburst  is,  of  course,  uncertain,  but  many  reasons  forbid 
the  supposition  that  there  will  be  long  delay.  The  Senoussi,  who  was  recog- 
nised as  absolute  chief  forty  years  ago,  has  been  extending  his  power  and 
making  preparations  for  the  whole  of  that  period,  and  if  he  is  to  do  anything 
in  his  lifetime  he  must  proclaim  the  Jehad  very  soon.  The  destruction  of 
the  Mahdi  has,  it  is  l^elieved,  at  once  irritated  and  relieved  him,  while  brin|?- 
ing  a  large  accession  of  force  to  his  standard  by  the  extinction  of  all  religions 
authority  in  Africa  other  than  his  own.  His  followers  grow  weary  with 
waiting,  they  are  aware  in  some  dim  way  that  Europe  is  unceasingly  preae- 
ing  forward,  on  the  Nile,  on  the  Zambesi,  on  the  Niger,  on  the  Congo,  and 
they  see  that  even  the  Shereefian  throne,  to  them  a  great  throne,  is  sbakinf^ 
under  the  pressure.  They  would  rather,  perhaps,  wait  for  a  great  European 
convulsion,  but  the  patience  even  of  Orientals  has  limits,  and  incidents 
occurring  in  the  far  Hinterland  of  Africa  of  which  Europe  knows  nothing 
may  at  any  moment  give  the  necessary  impetus  to  chiefs  who  believe  with  all 
their  hearts  that  Grod  can  give  them  the  victory  as  easily  to-day  as  any 
number  of  years  hence. 

*' There  is  unrest  among  all  Mahomedans,  a  fierce  consciousness  that  they 
are  losing,  and  a  decision  that  the  hour  has  arrived  when  they  must  fight  or 
disappear  may  be  more  sudden  and  more  widely  spread  that  Europeans 
believe.  The  final  order  once  given  would  be  distributed  from  missionary  to 
missionary,  there  is  nothing  to  do  but  assemble  in  arms  with  a  month's 
commissariat,  apd  in  a  few  weeks  all  North  Africa  through  a  belt  fifteen 
hundred  miles  deep  would  be  in  fiame,  all  native  governments  who  resisted 
the  movement  being  first  swept  out  of  the  path. 

"  Thefear  of  England  is,  however,  on  all  the  tribes  of  Central  Africa.  The 
French  have  been  enemies  of  The  Senoussi  for  forty  years,  and  the  impulse 
which  in  the  early  Middle  Ages  drove  the  Arabs  steadily  westward  till  they 
were  stopped  by  the  Atlantic  may  impel  them  again.  The  Senoussi  has  scores 
of  thousands  of  disciples  in  Tunis,  Algeria,  and  Morocco,  and  it  is  most 
probable  that  the  storm  would  first  of  all  burst  in  that  direction,  the  effort 
being  to  overwhelm  all  three,  and  so  recover  the  whole  of  the  ancient  Mahom- 
edan  Empire  within  Africa. 

*'  In  other  words,  the  French,  who  in  Algeria  and  Tunis.are  always  holding 
a  wolf  by  the  ears,  would  have  to  endure  the  fury  of  the  first  onset,  and 
perhaps  for  a  moment  be  overwhelmed  by  it  We  should,  however,  have  to 
assist  them  in  withstanding  it,  first  because  the  cause  would  be  that  of 
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Europe  against  barbarisni,  and  seoondly  because  a  reviFed  Moorish  Empire 
holding  the  southern  shore  of  the  Mediterranean  from  Barca  to  Mogador 
would  soon  make  Egypt  untenable  by  any  white  man.  These,  however,  are 
speculations  for  the  future;  the  present  necessity  is  only  to  warn  Europe 
that  five  hundred  miles  south  of  the  Mediterranean  a  mighty  cloud  is  gather- 
ing which  any  day  may  burst  over  North  Africa  and  force  Europe  either  to 
abandon  its  possessions  and  iti  hopes  in  that  vast  region  or  to  maintain  them 
by  the  sword." 

Many  Protestants  believe,  however  absurd  it  may  appear,  that  the 
Pope  of  Rome  in  esse  is  Antichrist.  But  there  is  an  older  Catholic 
tradition  which  says  that  Antichrist  will  be  born  from  the  marriage  of 
a-  monk  and  nun,  and  afterwards  become  Pope  of  Rome.  We  know 
that  Ultramontanism,  another  name  for  Jesuitism,  is  supreme  at  the 
present  time  in  the  Church  of  Rome,  which  has  but  one  thought  and 
aim,  for  the  future — the  recovery  of  the  Temporal  Power.  Since  the 
Great  Council,  which  satr  at  Rome  in  1870,  and  centralised  all  power  and 
doctrine  in  the  hands  of  one  man  by  declaring  the  Pope  of  Rome, 
when  speaking  ex  cathedrd  urhs  et  orbs,  to  be  infallible,  anything  as 
regards  teaching  and  policy  is  possible,  in  the  future,  to  the  Chui-ch  of 
Rome.  Jesuitism  holds  the  Church  of  Rome  in  the  hollow  of  its  hand, 
and  we  have  seen  that  the  founder  of  Jesuitism,  St.  Ignatius  Loyola, 
was  at  heart  a  Mahomedan.  Stranger  things  may  happen  than  that  the 
Church  of  Rome,  to  recover  its  Temporal  Power,  should  come  to  a  modus 
Vivendi  with  the  Mahdi,  Mahomed-os-Sen&ssi,  were  he  only  to  emerge 
victorious  and  invincible.  We  also  know  that  in  the  Rnsso-Turkish  War 
of  1877-78  the  whole  resources  of  Rome  were  used  to  assist  the  Sultan  of 
Turkey,  The  Spectator^  from  which  I  have  previously  quoted,  also  con* 
clusively  shows  how  all  power  in  Rome,  though  nominally  in  the  hands 
of  an  Infallible  Pope,  is  really  concentrated  in  the  hands  of  some  half 
a  dozen  persons,  composing  the  Cui-ia — all  bigoted  and  ignorant  Italians. 
It  says  : 

"  The  Roman  Catholic  Church  is  a  vast  organisation  governed  not  only  by 
the  Pope,  who,  however  absolute,  cannot  attend  to  all  the  affairs  of  two  hun- 
dred millions  of  persons  in  fifty  differing  nations,  but  by  a  body  of  adminis- 
trating agents,  seated  in  Rome,  who  collectively  form  the  Curia.  These  gen- 
tlemen, who  are  all  dignified  priests,  nearly  all  old,  and  in  an  immense  majoritj*, 
members  of  the  Latin  races,  investigate  all  cases,  issue  all  orders,  and  exer. 
cise  nearly  all  patronage,  renewing  their  numbers  by  co-optation,  and  thus 
keep  up  from  age  to  age  an  authority  which  among  the  authorities  of  the 
world  is  probably  the  least  changeable. 

**  From  decade  to  decade  they  settle  all  questions,  always  on  the  same  prin- 
ciples, and  in  the  same  way  ;  their  favour  promotes  or  keeps  back  all  Catholic 
ecclesiastics  in  all  nations  ;  they  suggest  most  nominations  to  the  Red  Hat ; 
and  through  the  Cardinals,  who  are,  as  it-  were,  the  House  of  Lords  of  the 
governing  body,  they  elect  the  Pope.  The  Church,  in  fact,  is  not  governed, 
as  it  appears  to  be,  by  an  absolute  monarch,  though  there  is  such  a  person, 
who  on  great  occasions  and  for  short  periods  makes  his  authority  felt,  but  by 
a  corporation  which,  like  the  Deity,  is  self -existent,  omnipresent  through  its 
•gents  in  every  land  and,  for  the  purposes  of  the  Church,  omnipotent.  Is  a 
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national  Chnrch  recalcitrant,  is  a  Catholic  people  '  oat  o!  hand,'  is  a  Catho- 
lic teacher,  or  preacher,  or  Bishop  inclined  to  wander  from  the  settled  path, 
is  a  book,  ostensibly  Catholic,  tainted,  however  subtly,  with  heresy,  the  case 
comes  sooner  or  later  before  the  Curia,  whose  deliberations  are  secret,  prac- 
tically unrecorded,  without  appeal,  and  irresistible  except  by  the  few  who 
from  time  to  time  are  prepared  to  face  the'dread  ordeal — most  dread  to  men 
trained,  as  the  Catholic  priesthood  is  trained,  almost  from  infancy — of  open 
secession  and  defiance. 

"  It  is  difficuU ,  as  one  reads  of  such  a  marvellous  system  and  reflects  upon 
its  still  more  marvellous  history,  not  to  speculate  whether  it  contains  in 
itself  more  elements  of  weakness  or  of  strength,  whether  it  can  continue  for 
ages  to  co-exist  with  modern  conditions,  whether  it  will  not  on  some  disas- 
trous day  provoke,  by  some  decree  from  which  it  cannot  recede,  universal 
revolt.  It  has  in  its  favour  some  great  elements  of  power  $  the  teaching  of 
history,  which  shows  that  it  has  not  only  survived  most  terrible  external 
assaults — think  what  the  French  Revolution  meant  to  Roman  Catholicism, 
and  how  the  Papacy  plucked  from  it  new  and  more  centralised  powers  under 
Napoleon's  Concordat — ^but  frightful  internal  corruptions;  the  reverence 
of  the  multitude  in  all  the  countries  which  it  sways  ;  and  the  feeling  deep  in 
the  hearts  of  all  Catholics  whom  it  has  trained,  however  enlightened  they 
may  be,  that  outside  it  there  is  no  certainty,  that  between  it  and  agnosticism,  ' 
which  the  average  human  mind  instinctively  rejects,  there  is  no  clearly  visible 
middle  path. 

"Rome  has  in  her  long  existence  made  many  blunders,  some,  like  her 
treatment  of  the  Eastern  Church  and  of  Lutheranism,  great  and  irreparable, 
but  she  has  never  made  one  from  eager  acceptance  of  new  ideas,  precipitate 
acceptance  of  new  men.  or  vacillations  as  to  her  own  ecclesiastical  policy. 
Her  persistence,  her  steadiness,  her  use  of  the  non  postumus,  are  fij^reat 
sources  of  strength,  and  it  is  evident  that  while  the  Curia  rules  they 
will  not  fail  her,  nor  will  the  Curia  be  greatly  changed.  The  tendency 
of  the  time  is  strong,  but  how  many  tendencies  of  the  time  has 
Rome  survived  ?  On  the  other  hand,  this  persistence  may  cause  hate,  this 
steadiness  become  immobility,  this  non  poaiumus  may  one  day  be  used  when 
its  use  may  be  fatal.  Rome  is  strong  because  of  her  peoples,  and  if  her 
peoples  slip  away  from  her,  if,  to  use  a  rather  brutal  illustration,  they  cease 
absolutely  to  supply  her  financial  needs,  what  becomes  of  her  strength  P  The 
world  is  becoming  intelligent,  its  tendency  is  to  move  on,  and  if  it  moves  oa 
far,  and  Rome  remains  immobile,  what  will  become  of  Rome  ?  " 

Since  these  articles  appeared  in  the  Spectator  the  French  have 
invaded  the  Hinterland  of  Morocco,  and  all  the  tribes  in  North  Africa, 
affiliated  to  '*  the  Sen^ssi,"  have  proclaimed  a  Jehad.  Mahomed-es- 
Seniissi  must  now  enter  the  arena  as  Mahdi,  or  confess  his  divine  mis- 
sion a  failure.  Christianity  and  Isl&m  are  both  offshoots  of  Judaism, 
and  though  they  have  ever  hated  each  other  with  the  in  tensest  hatred, 
they  must  rise  or  fall  together.  These  three  cognate  religions  have 
ever  been  opposed  to,  and  prevented  the  spread  of  the  Ancient  Wisdom 
Religion.  Until  they  have  become  discredited  and  shorn  of  their  vast 
pretensions,  the  universal  triumph  of  the  gospel  of  the  Great  ReliKioas 
Teacher  and  Reformer  of  the  twentieth  century  is  impossible.  When 
they  have  disappeared  as  ^eat  world  forces,  when,  in  other  'words,  •*  he 
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tbat  hiodereth  shall  have  been  removed,"  then  the  glorioos  dawniog  of 
the  new  era  will  at  length  haye  become  possible. 

(To  he  continued) . 

Tmomas  Banok. 


THE  CONDITIONS  OF  GROWTH. 

1/^^OCK  at  the  door  and  it  shall  be  opened  "  is  a  very  ancient  say* 
XV  ing  and,  like  all  ancient  sayings,  this  one  has  a  very  deep 
significance.  ''  Ask  and  yon  shall  receive  "  is  another  of  these  ancient 
sayings  and  it  is  also  equally  significant.  Now  these  two  sayings 
deserve  the  attentive  consideration  of  all  men  and  especially  of  the 
theosophists  who  are  earnest  students  of  Nature  and  her  laws  of  evolu- 
tion and  growth.  Many  members  of  our  beloved  Society  who  are  in  full 
sympathy  with  its  objects,  who  firmly  believe  in  the  existence  of  the 
Masters  that  started  this  Society  on  its  career  of  work,  and  who  also 
believe  in  the  infinite  potentiality  of  the  hnman  soul,  sometimes  wonder 
at  their  own  non-progress.  They  are  apt  to  say,  at  least  within  them- 
selves, "  What !  we  have  been  members  of  this  Society  for  the  last, 
say  20  years ;  we  have  the  highest  reverence  for  the  Blessed  Masters  ; 
and  yet  we  are  where  we  were  20  years  ago  and  we  do  not  feel  that  any 
progress  has  been  achieved."  To  these  brothers  of  ours,  we  mean  to 
reply  in  the  few  words  of  this  essay.  Now  steadiness  and  devotion  are 
two  very  good  qualities  and  our  beloved  brothers  who  cultivate  these 
qualities  need  not  be  discouraged  by  their  apparent  non-progress.  The 
progress  of  the  theosophist  is  progress  of  the  soul  and  the  spiritual  seeds 
sown  on  the  plane  of  the  soul  must  obey  the  laws  of  that  plane.  They 
must  germinate,  grow,  blossom  and  bear  fruit  only  in  time  and  under 
proper  conditions.  There  is  no  cause  of  grief.  The  qualities  that  are 
now  cultivated  wprk  themselves  into  the  soul  and  as  the  essence  of  the 
soul  is  immortal,  these  spiritual  qualities  become  seeds  for  all  time,  in 
incarnations  to  come,  when  more  favorable  conditions  evolve,  the  seeds 
-must  sprput.  Meanwhile,  we  may  consider  the  immutable  laws  of  spiri- 
tual growth. 

The  first  a^nd  fundamental  law  of  such  growth  is  contained  in  the 
saying,  ''The  Adept  becomes,  He  is  not  made."  Spiritual  growth  is 
from  within  and  not  from  without.  The  forces  which  in  their  operation 
bring  about  the  growth  and  development  of  a  man  into  an  adept  must 
oom^  from  his  own  inner  planes.  All  exterior  aid  is  simply  to  bring 
about  adjustments  when  necessary,  and  to  guide.  Two  examples  will 
suffice  to  illustrate  the  truth  meant  to  be  conveyed.  One  is  that  of  a 
tree  watched  over  by  a  careful. gardener.  .  The  gardener  cannot  give  a 
power  to  the  seed  which  is  not  latent  in  it.  He  can  only  water  it  and 
train  its  growth.  Another  instance  is  that  of  a  child  watched  over  by 
its* mother.  If  the  child  tumbles  down,  the  mother  will  lift  it  and  set  it 
again  on  its  legs.   At  a  later  stage  the  child  will  be  expected  to  lift  itself} 
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to  dast  off  its  kpees  and  a^in  walk  forward.  Similarly  tbe  forces 
which  work  oat  the  growth  of  a  man  in  a  spiritual  direction  most  ema* 
Date  from  the  soul.  It  roast  develop  in  itself  all  thoso  qnalities  which 
alone  can  enable  the  soul  to  breathe  freely  and  to  grow.  Now  in  this 
country  there  are  many  statements  made  which,  if  carelessly  accepted, 
will  create  false  ideas  and  deprive  a  man  of  all  self-reliance.  One  state- 
ment ip,  that  the  Gurn  is  the  Alchemist  and  that  it  is  for  bim  to  con- 
vert baser  metals  into  gold.  In  this  statement  it  mast  be  borne  in 
mind  that  all  the  noble  energies  that  the  baser  metal  possesses  form  a 
factor  in  the  process.  As  it  proceeds,  the  baser  metal  will  evolve  new 
energies  and  these  again  will  be  utilized.  In  the  case  of  the  self-con- 
scious unit,  man,  it  is  for  him  to  work  consciously  towards  the  golden 
goal. 

Now  it  may  be  asked  why  this  should  be  so.  The  answer  is  that  a 
continued  prop  to  any  growing  unit  in  nature  is  detrimental  to  growth 
itself  and  to  all  other  potencies  that  are  intended  to  be  unfolded  by 
such  growth.  A  mother  who  will  bear  her  child  ever  in  her  arms  is 
apt  to  make  the  child  a  cripple.  The  physical  energies  that  can  develop 
only  in  the  face  of  obstacles,  i.e.,  agencies  intended  to  call  out  the  ener- 
gies from  latency,  will  not  develop  for  want  of  proper  conditions  and 
the  I'esult  turns  out  to  be  a  failure.  Tbe  same  can  be  imagined  on  lines 
of  analogy  to  be  the  case  with  a  soul  that  has  its  growth  hindered. 
The  grand  scheme  of  Nature  is  to  evolve  conscious  energy  from  a 
paseivo  unconscious  base  and  the  soul  of  man  can  be  no  exception  to 
this  rule.  No  doubt  the  soul  has  been  ever  an  imperishable  essence  but 
it  has  been  made  to  evolve  only  to  achieve  a  conscious  imperishability. 
In  order  that  this  may  be  achieved,  all  those  qualities  which  express 
the  harmony  of  eternal  Being  must  be  wrought  into  its  nature.  These 
are  the  elements  which  alone  can  give  conscious  life  to  a  soul  on  the 
plane  of  Divine  Life.  Lacking  in  these  the  soul  must  drop  out  of  con- 
scious existence  when  things  are  resolved  back  into  a  plane  transcend- 
ing the  strength  of  the  soul. 

Now  directing  our  attention  to  a  theosophical  brother  who  has  been 
a  memb«t  o^the  Society  for  the  last  twenty  years,  who  has  ever  rever- 
enced the  Master  in  his  heart  but  who  is  yet  spiritually  at  a  dtaud-still, 
wd  have  to  ask  him  if  he  has  consciously  put  forth  steady  efforts 
towards  growth.  The  Master  is  a  very  tower  of  spiritual  strength  tb 
humanity.  Like  the  one  Master  of  the  triple  nature  known  as  Existence, 
Bliss  and  Wisdom,  our  Master  is  a  source  from  which  emanate  rays  of 
strength,  love  and  illumination  to  all  souls  who  strive  for  progress.  He 
who  wants  to  approach  His  feet  mast  show  his  love  nnto  Him  by  trying 
to  be  like  Him.  The  theosophist  must  therefore  attune  his  heart  to  th4» 
heart  of  humanity  and  do  his  best  to  enable  his  weaker  brethren  to 
grow.  He  mast  ray  out  love  and  illumination  iti  all  his  acts,  words  and 
thoughts.  This  will  become  possible  only  if  he  gradually  turn  out  what 
is  bad  and  insert  what  is  good  in  his  structure.  The  incessaat  effort  to 
practise  the  virtues  and  to  learn  the  truth  in  order  that  he  in  turn  may 
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work  to  improve  the  weaker  brothers  and  to  illumine  Ihem,  is  a  fanda- 
mental  condition  of  a  tbeosophist's  growth.  It  is  the  couscioas  effort  to 
grow.  Now  when  a  tree  is  growing  in  a  garden,  a  gardener  is  required 
to  train  and  pmne  the  tree,  to  enable  the  tree  to  grow   properlj. 

Tu  the  case  of  a  theosophist  who  stroggles  to  grow  in  order  that  Le 
may  become  a  blessing  to  the  world,  onr  Master  .is  the  Husbandman. 
If  on  acconnt  of  heat,  a  tree  begins  to  dry  up,  the  gardener  waters  the 
roots  of  the  tree.  Likewise  our  Master  is  generating  spiritual  forces  on 
the  plane  of  the  soul  in  order  that  the  thirsty  may  drink  and  the 
hungry  may  eat.  Therefore  a  theosophist  who  works  creates  a  possi- 
bility of  growing  tired  and  at  the  same  time  a  possibility  of  feeling  the 
strength  coming  from  the  Master.  The  work  in  this  case  means  to  ask, 
and  what  is  asked  is  given.  The  worker  feels  a  mysterious  power  giving 
him  strength  and  wisdom.  Let  him  work  steadily,  calmly  and  un- 
grudgingly. Let  him  work  as  naturally  as  an  opening  flower  perfumes 
the  air  around.  This  work  must  of  course  last  as  long  as  the  man  lives 
on  this  earth.  When  the  time  comes  for  him  to  lay  down  his  mortal 
coil,  he  may  do  it  witH  full  trust  in  the  spiritual  power  that  works  for 
good.  In  a  future  day,  under  more  favorable  circumstances,  fhe  soul 
will  take  on  a  new  garment  and  will  again  be  attracted  to  the  work  and 
to  the  Power  as  surely  as  the  iron  filings  go  unto  the  magnet.  As  tin^e 
rolls  on  the  soul  will  wear  out  its  attachments  to  materiality,  contracted 
through  ages.  It  will  become  like  unto  the  '*  Hamsa  enthroned  on 
purity.'^  Then  alone  its  rays  of  life  will  knock  at  the  door  of  the 
Temple  that  the  same  may  be  opened. 

A.  NlLAKANTA   SaSTBT. 


FRAGMENTARY  THOUGHTS. 
[Concluded  from  page  689.] 

BUT  did  regrets  ever  avail  P  I  have  to  take  =  my  mind  as  I  find  it 
with  the  characters  that  I  have  written  on  it  in  the  past,  and  have 
got  to  make  a  clean  sheet  of  it,  so  clean  as  not  to  offend  the  purity  of  His 
gace  when  He  comes  to  inscribe  on  it  the  words  of  Wisdom.  But  how, 
how  to  do  it  ?  If  I  could  clearly  see  that  it  ia  something  other  than 
me  which  producee  the 'baneful  thought,  I  could  throw  it  out,  perhltps 
crush  it  by  a  mighty  struggle.  But  I  realize  that  it  is  J,  yes  I  myself, 
who  on  reading  or  hearing  somethipg,  or  even  when  not  'doing'  any- 
thing, produces,  falls  back  upon,  an  itOpure  thought  which  is  yet  unwel- 
come tO'  that  something  within  ^md  which  roles  my  higher  emotions.  I 
take  up  a  book  and  try  to  abeorb  myself  in  it  in  order  that  tho  presence 
of  the  monstrosity  may  he  forgotten,  and  what  happens  ?  I  am  reading, 
am  interested,  attention,  too.  is  fixed  on  the  paragraph  under  my  eye,  and 
yet  all  the  while  I  am  conscious— ^sub^conscious — of  an  under  current 
of  thought  which  bears  on  its  crest  that  ugly  thought-creature.  More 
struggle  seems  but  to  vivify  it,    and  make  it  fix  itself,  leech-like,    on 
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mj  conscionsDess.  The  straggle  is  given  op.  I  confess  to  a  defeat  and 
would  fain  flee.  Fly  from  whom — where  ?  How  fly  from  what  is  a 
part  of  nie  ? 

There  is  only  one  thing  which  I  have  found  efficient  in  this  clearing 
of  the  Augean  stahle  of  Manas.  Oppose  the  onset  of  evil  ihonghis  hy 
all  means,  bnt  take  good  care  also  to  *  tack  on  *  a  good  thought  io  it 
The  good  thought  will  seem  at  flrst  qnite  unnatural,  lifeless,  bat  feed 
it,  feed  it  and  as  days  pass,  as  months  pass,  as  years  pass,  the  evil 
suggestions  do  grow  fainter,  though  now  and  then  a  sudden 
-onset  comes  which  makes  you  fear  that  yon  are  where  you  were 
at  the  beginning — the  hopeless  despondency  stage.  But  that 
only  indicates  the  expiring  stmggle  of  the  evil  elemental,  your 
progeny,  whi6h,  feeling  its  existence  at  stake,  its  supplies  cut 
off,  maddens  in  its  efforts  to  make  you  give  it  sustenance. 
For  a  time  you  will  give  in  and  your  mind  will  evolve  objec- 
tionable shapes,  but  go  on,  paH  passUy  evolving  good  thoughts  and,  as 
surely  as  a  nail  driven  in  from  the  opposite  side  does  force  out  the 
other  firmly  imbedded  nail,  even  so  surely  will  the  accumulated  force 
of  good  thoughts  compel  the  bad  ones  to  make  themselves  scarce.  Now, 
as  we  know,  good  thoughts  do  not  always  come  at  call.  The  brain- 
wheels  of  some— of  all  at  times — move  slowly  and  it  is  not  always 
possible  to  call  up,  in  an  emergency,  much  less  to  create,  good  thoughts, 
so  as  to  prevent  bad  ones  from  monopolizing  brain-room.  It  would  be 
well  therefore  to  follow  the  old  practice  of  ndmasmarana  (repetition  of 
holy  names),  of  keeping  a  stock  of  noble  sayings  and  thoughts,  expressly 
provided  as  handy  weapons  by  the  great,  good  men  of  old.  *  Old  fashion- 
ed '  you  will  say,  perhaps.  Yes,  1  ought  to  have  made  my  exit  from 
Devachan  some  centuries  earlier. 


How  much  do  I  depend  on  'externals,'  especially  in  the  matter  of 
rousing  up  my  best  feelings  P  The  feelings  and  the  emotions  that  are 
best  left  alone,  these  well  up  within  me  at  iimes  without  any  pressure 
from  outside.  But  ranely,  v^  rarely,  is  there-  an  outflow  of  .good 
from  me  unless  and  until  the  store  of  *  good  '  wiihin  is  pricked  witktbe 
'  pin  of  a  word,  a  sight,  an  act.  In  short  I  find  that  while  I  can  call  up  at 
will  the  emotions  that  belong  to  the  passion  iside  ^of  my  natore,  I  am  a 
novice,  if  not  an  ignoramus,  in  the  art  of  suffusing  myself  with  feelings  that 
make  one  sense  the  exaltation  of  goodness.  For  my  calm  I  am  dependent 
on  river-sides  and  hill-tops,  and  if  I  ever  play  the  hero  it  will  not,  I  fear, 
be  through  -self* volition  but  when  those  above  me  give  the  word 
*  Forward  :  sacrifice.'  I  think  daily  meditation  has  been  enjoined  with 
the  view  of  enabling  novices  to  command  at  will  emotions  and  thoughts, 
good  and  true,  to  be  always  available  in  the  service  of  others  or  in  the 
cutting  away  of  impurities  whenever  revealed  to  view.  Let  us  illos- 
trate.  I  feel,  I  am  sure  that  there  is  a  substratum  within  me  of  devo- 
tion (worshipping  feeling)  towards  the  Blessed   One,  which   is  a  bed- 
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roek  on  which  are   based  all   the  better  feelings  of  my  nature.     Bnt 
still   that  does   not    enable    me   to   throw   myself    at  will   into    the 
*  devotional  posture  '  so  to  say.   I  cnnnot  at  will  bring  up  these  thoughts 
of  worship,  devotion— dwell  upon  and  increase  them  in  fervency — until 
something  very  like  ecstasy  is  realized,  a  serene  peace  felt,  a  deep  happi- 
ness enjoyed,  befoie  which  the  so-called  pleasures  of  the  senses  are,   as 
Sri  Shankara  truly  says,  like    hdka  vishtd,  the  excreta  of  rooks.  Suppose 
I  read  an  eloquent  passage  from  Mrs.  Besant's   works  or  am  in  any  way 
brought  into  contact  with  persons,  acts  or  scenes   which  are  calculated 
to  rouse  up  the  nobler  feelings  of  my  heart.     That  touch,  however  fleet*' 
ing,  is  sufficient  for  me.     Off  I  go  into  a  reverie,  pour  out  thought  after 
thought,  or  repeat  and  repeat  the  one  noble  thought  seized  upon,  call  up 
with  imagination's  aid  all  the  accessories,    until    I    literally  gasp;  some 
concentrated  *  something,'  making  its  presence  felt  within  my  forehead 
above  my  eyebrows,  and  I  give  up  the  ecstasy  through  sheer  fear  that  the 
sublime  feeling  may  suffer  a  rude  interruption  at  the  intrusion  of  an  un* 
welcome  thought-visitor  or  of  a  more  prosaic,  palpable  one,  clothed    with  . 
the  coat  of  skin.  Gould  I  but  enjoy  this  state  at  will,  I  should  be  supiemely 
happy.   But  I  cannot.  Nut  only  I  can  not,  but  having  often  experienced 
the  bliss  that  the  state  confers,  I  feel   very,  very  despondent  when  an 
hour's  effort  fails  frequently  to  raise  me  to   that  high  pitch*  And  yet  a 
word  or  so  from  outside  suffices!  How  curious!  Is  my  will-power  then  so 
weak  as  to  be  nothing  in   comparison   to  a  trifling  incident   from  the 
outer  world  P  Is  this  the  explanation  and  justification  of  ceremonialism  ? 
Are  these   passing  moods  of  ecstasy   and  dejection  that   exalt  us  and 
engnlph  us,  come  and  go   without   saying   so  much  as  *  by  your  leave,' 
merely  in  order  to  make   firmer   the  realization   that  emotions  are  not 
the  Self  ? 


So  much  has  been  written  and  said  about  distrusting  one's 
intuitions,  first  impressions,  and  walking  always  in  the  light  of  cold 
reason,  that  I  who  am  greatly  emotional  am  sorely  perplexed  as  to 
which  way  to  walk  and  what  side  to  take.  I  have  tried  some  excursions 
in  the  camp  of  Reason  and  find  that  there,  too,  the  ground  is  not  always 
firm  beneath  my  feet.  I  fail  to  find  ample  security  that  while  reason- 
ing, too  I  might  not  be  consciously  or  otherwise  a  self -deceiver.  I,  for 
my  part  at  least,  have  often  found  myself  nursing  prejudices  or  precon- 
ceptions while  I  fondly  imagined  that  I  was  considering  a  particular 
question,  calmly  and  considerately.  I  find  that  most  reasoning,  so-called, 
is  but  the  process  of  bolstering  up  a  prominent  or  a  lurking  preposses- 
sion in  favour  of  this  view  or  that.  Even  in  novel  sitaations,  in  consider- 
ing facts  or  questions  which  come  within  my  purview  for  the  first  time, 
when  I  might  reasonably  be  supposed  to  be  free  from  leanings,  I  find, 
that  my  emotions  or  intuitions  do  invariably  forestall  my  reason.  The, 
moment  I  see  a  thing,  a  person,  or  come  upon  a  question,  the  capture 
is  made  one  way  or  the  other — yes  or  no,  like  or  dislike, — and  the  subse- 
quent prooess  of  weighing  pros  and  con^    in   which  I  f^ncy  I  hold  the 
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scales  imparUally,  is  nothing  bat   a  plaasible  argnmentation   namista* 
kablj  tending  from  the  first  towards  the  very  definite  coaolasioa  that 
has  been  imperceptibly  and  ansnspectingly    arrived  at  when  the  person 
or  the  question  and  I,  first  were  face  to  face.  Sappo^P  now  that  an  emotioa 
lias    come   upon   me  which  is  rather   nnwelcome,  and  that  I  take  it  in 
hand  to  dissect  it  in  order  that  the   sanga,  the  mo/ia— the  attachment 
which   invited  it — might  wear  off.    [EfiFective     remedy,    this  mental 
diflsection,  against    the    demon    of  trishnd ;  even    yonr  mad    lover 
would    be    dispossessed  if  face  to     face    with    the     skeleton  of  the 
the  fair  form  he  loved].     Well,  so  I  begin   dissecting  in  order  that  the 
intruding  undesirable  emotion   might  not  fusten  on  me.     I  begin  with 
it  and  think  that  I  am  going  to  probe  it  to  its  core  without  having   any 
preconceived  ideas  as  to  what  conclusion  I  shall  arrive  at,  as  to  its  true 
nature,  in  the  end.     But  no ;  a  closer  investigation  reveals  the  fact  that 
I  have  ah'eady,  in  slavish  imitation  of  yonr  standard  moralist,  stamped 
it  '  bad  '-  and  mind,  as  reasoner,   does  but  go  about  discovering  argu- 
ments thai  shall  go  to  support  that  preconceived  idea  and  to  undervalue 
or  suppress  those  facta  and  ideas  that  tend  to  shake  the  primal  conviction. 
If,  then,  emotion  or  intuition  will  always  be  the  fore-runner  of  reason- 
ing, so-called,  or  will  at  least  materially  influence  its  coarse,  how  can   I 
be  so  '  cock-sure  '  about  results  which  I  reason  out  ?  Is  it  not  that  the 
best  thing  for  me  to  do  is  to  purify  my   emotions  and    intuitions  by 
suppressing  as  much  as  I  can,  the  personal  equation,   i.e.,  by  rooting  out 
selfinhneBS  ?  And  does  not  this    constant  shaking   of  the  hold  of  reason 
drive  home  that  still  more  valuable  conviction — ^intellect  is  not  the  Self  ? 


Something  tells  me  nearly  always  whether  my  daily  meditation  will 
succeed  or  not ;  whether  rebel  mind  will  go  on  skipping  or  be  success- 
fully brought  to  a  stand-still.  One  day,  however,  this  feeling  proved 
a  false  prophet.  It  had  come  on  me  that  that  day  I  would  try  in  vain 
to  steady  the  hither-going,  thither-going  manas.  There  had  been  a  flut- 
ter and,  moi-e  than  ever,  mind  had  been  wafting  along  the  fitful  breeze. 
Contrary  to  all  expectations,  however,  my  senses  quieted  down  all  of  a 
sadden.  1  reached  that  point  where  the  continuous  production  of 
thoughts  willed  for,  is  no  longer  felt  an  effort,  when  thought  is  felt  as 
being  located  within  the  forehead,  where  I  hear  the  sounds  of  the  world 
and  yet  go  on  my  own  way  without  a  ruffle.  After  I  had  experienced 
this  pleasure  (for  so  it  is)  for  a  while,  I  felt  queer,  so  to  say,  and  for  the 
very  briefest  part  of  a  minute,  had  an  experience  which  put  joy,  great  joy 
into  me.  I  wonder  whether  that  was  but  '  seeming  * — a  delusion.  I 
imagined  that  I  caught  the  glimpse  of  a  glimpse  of  something  within  me, 
that  was  also  felt  as  myself,  something  which  was  majeitic*  I  felt 
then  that  I  got  at  that  which  produces  thought,  that  at  whose  behest 
thought  alights  upon  its  perch,  as  the  Upanishad  has  it,  and  for  the 
first  time  1  thought  I  could  understand  what  that  consciousness  was 
which  was  f?(>^  thought.  I  saw  or  imagined  I  saw  how  that-  conscious- 
ness  was  of  a  sort  which  in  the  braia  precipitates  itself  as  thoughts 
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niapy  (Mid  various,  ^  It  wills' (wliat  aq  absurd  word  !)  and  maUifarions 
tbonghto  are  there  wifch  which  we  identify  ourselves  (who  then  are  the 
'  ourselves  ?').  All  this  was  felt  swifter  than  the  eye  wioketh.  And  then 
it  passed,  leaving  me  filled  with  pare  joy  which  made  it  easy  for  me  to 
<  do  up '  the  rest  of  my  meditation.  Was  that  an  dhhds  of  the  self  in  the 
kdrana  sarira  ?  Even  if  all  this  were  but  imagination,  a  repetition  of  it 
would  be  most  welcome.  But,  alas,  there  are  but  one  or  two  such 
moments  in  a  life-time,  when  man  feels  himself  as  one  with  the  gods. 
'*  Man  is  a  god  chained  to  a  beast,"  but  the  god  sleepeth. 

H.  S.  Sevaka. 


^beo&opb^  in  all  Xan^^. 


EUROPE. 

London,  July  27th,  1900. 

la  theosophical  circles  we  have  been  conscious  of  two  leading  sensations 
during  the  month  of  July :  first,  the  Convention,  wliich  occupied  onr  minds 
and  employed  our  energies  during  the  early  part  of  the  month  :  second,  the 
heat  which  is  exhausting  our  powers  of  description  and  our  physical  endu* 
ranee  during  the  latter  half  of  it.  Colonel  Olcott  has  been  frequently  appeal- 
ed to  by  perspiring  theosophists  to  know  if  '.this  is  as  hot  as  India.'  Thermo- 
metrical  readings  would,  I  suppose,  convince  us  that  it  is  not,  but  90**  in  the 
shade  means  very  hot  for  London  where  the  mode  of  life  is  not  arranged  to 
suit  it,  and  work  goes  on  in  the  mid-day  beat  under  much  the  same  conditions 
as  if  we  were  experiencing  our  normal  GO*'. 

But  the  warmth  of  our  physical  conditions  was  certainly  foreshadowed 
by  the  warmth  and  cordiality  which  characterised  our  Convention.  At  this, 
the  first  gathering  of  the  Section  in  its  new  Headquarters,  everyone  combined 
to  make  as  pleasant  and  successful  a  Convention  as  was  possible.  Cordial 
good  will  and  friendly  feeling  were  apparent  on  every  side,  and  members  who 
baVe  attended  every  Convention  since  1890  were  heard  to  declare  that  never 
had  there  been  a  more  pleasant  and  happy  one.  The  genial  presence  of  the 
President-Founder  was  specially  welcome,  and  the  large  influx  of  visitors 
from  the  newly  formed  French  Section,  as  well  as  from  so  many  continental 
branches,  and  our  old  and  well  tried  friends  from  the  Butch  Section,  made 
the  international  character  of  our  gathering  speciall)r  notable.  America  too, 
was  well  represented ;  New  Zealand  found  a  voice,  and,  of  course,  India,  in 
the  persons  of  the  Joint-General  Secretary  (Mr.  Keightley),  Prof.  Chakravarti 
and  Mr.  Chatterji,  was  far  from  being  forgotten. 

The  proceedings  began,  as  usual,  with  the  reception  of  delegates  and 
members  at  Albemarle  Street,  on  Friday  evening,  July  6th.  The  guests  were 
received  by  Mrs.  Besant  and  Colonel  Olcott,  and  the  rooms  were  speedily 
crowded  with  happy  people,  and  rcHOunded  with  the  hum  of  eager  conversa- 
tion. Conversation  that  was  by  no  means  all  in  one  language,  as  the  world 
counts  languages,  but  all  speaking,  as  one  of  our  Dutch  friends  expressed  it 
next  morning,  one  language  of  the  heart,  one  tongue  of  unity  and  brotherhood. 

The  formal  business  of  Convention  began  on  Saturday  morning  when  a 
good  deal  of  bu^ine^s  qf  very  rontiiie  cbarfiiCter  was  got  through  in  a  short 
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space  of  time.  Officers  were  re-elected,  the  Secretary's  and  Treasurer's  reports 
adopted  and  thea  cordial  welcome  was  accorded  to  the  representatiyes  of 
varioas  Sections  and  branches  in  other  countries  who  were  bearers  of  friend- 
ly greetings  from  their  respective  centres.  France,  Greraiaoy,  Italy,  Holland, 
Spain,  Denmark,  Belgium  were  all  thus  represented,  and  the  Convention  also 
heard  a  few  words  from  Mr.  Chakravarti,  from  a  New  Zealand  member  and 
from  a  member  of  the  Chicago  Branch.  The  President-Founder's  address 
brought  the  morning  proceedings  to  a  close.  In  the  afternoon  there  was  again 
an  informal  gathering  for  conversation  and  afternoon  tea,  but  the  usual  group 
photograph  was  omitted,  for  Albemarle  Street,  with  many  advantages  of 
another  kind,  does  not  afford  the  pleasures  of  a  garden  such  as  we  formerly 
enjoyed,  and  you  cannot  perpetrate  a  group  photograph  of  a  hundred  and 
fifty  people  indoors ! 

In  the  evening  there  was  a  large  public  meeting  in  the  Queen's  Hall, 
Langham  Place.  The  President-Founder  took  the  chair  and  the  speakers 
were  Mr.  Mead  and  Mr.  Leadbeater.  The  former  gave  a  concise  and  interest- 
ing address  entitled  '  Fragments  of  a  Faith  Forgotten ; '  the  latter  chose  for 
his  subject  *  The  Practical  Effect  of  Theosophy,'  and  both  were  listened  to 
with  close  attention  by  a  large  gathering  of  members  and  visitors. 

Sunday  evening  was  occupied  by  another  public  meeting  in  the  same  hall 
and  the  place  was  literally  packed  in  every  part,  and  large  numbers  of  people 
were  turned  away  in  great  disappointment  for  lack  of  more  room. 

The  proceedings  were  opened  by  an  address  from  Colonel  Olcott  on  '  The 
Progress  of  the  Theosophical  Movement,'  in  the  conrse  of  which  he  referred 
to  the  world-reaching  character  of  our  Society  and  contrasted  the  present 
condition  of  affairs  with  the  very  small  beginnings  which  Madame  Blavatsky 
and  himself  fostered  with  such  parental  care. 

Mr.  Chakravarti  next  read  a  most  thoughtful  paper  entitled,  *  A  Word 
from  India,'  which  contained  wise  words  addressed  to  all  students  of  occultism. 
This  address  will  be  printed  in  the  Tfieosopkical  Review,  so  that  members 
everywhere  will  have  the  opportunity  of  profiting  by  it. 

Of  course  the  speech  of  the  evening  was  made  by  Mrs.  Besant  who,  in  her 
own  eloquent  manner,  expounded  the  '  Inner  Purpose  of  the  Society,'  and  by 
heart-stirring  words  sent  the  members  to  their  homes  full  of  renewed  resoln- 
tion  and  hope  for  the  future.  Surely  among  the  crowd  which  listened,  spell- 
bound, there  must  have  been  many  who  went  away  with  a  truer  and  higher 
ideal  of  Theosophy  which  will  make  the  work  of  Theosophists  easier  from  one 
point  of  view,  but  lays  upon  every  individual  member  of  the  Society  the  res- 
ponsibility of  showing  thSt  ideal  forth  in  life,  lest  he  undo  the  labonr  of  others 
and  desti*oy  the  good  seed  which  was  sown.  Mrs.  Besant's  speech  also  will 
appear  in  the  Theosophical  Review. 

Not  until  Monday  evening  did  the  Convention  really  close,  for  in  the 
afternoon  another  considerable  gathering  took  place  at  Albemarle  Street 
when  Mrs.  Besant  and  Mr.  Leadbeater  replied  to  the  questions  of  those  pres- 
ent, on  a  variety  of  topics. 

Colonel  Olcott  has  visited  several  London  Lodfi;es  and  lectured  to  mem- 
bers and  friends  since  the  10th  of  July  as  well  as  paying  a  visit  to  Bourne- 
mouth for  the  same  purpose.  He  will  finish  his  English  tour  early  next 
month  at  Exeter  and  other  South  Western  centres. 

Mrs.  Besant,  in  addition  to  lectures  given  to  the  Blavatsky  Lodge,  has 
leotqred  at  severM  outlying  branches  and  has  given  two  more  public  leotom 
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at  Qneen's  flail  on  Sunday  evenings,  and  a  course  of  four  lectures  on  Friday 
afternoons  at  Headquarters.  This  last  course  has  been  on  'Thought  Power' 
and  has  attracted  overflowing  audiences,  for  whom  the  lecture  hall  has  not 
been  nearly  large  enough.  Probably  these  lectures  will  take  shape  in  Review 
articles  or  in  book  form,  for  the  desire  to  hear  them  has  been  very  keen  among 
many  people  quite  outside  our  own  membership. 

Lodge  work  practically  comes  to  an  end  with  this  week  as  far  as  London 
is  concerned,  for  Tnembers  are  flocking  out  of  the  town  and  most  of  the 
branches  will  be  closed  daring  August  and  the  early  days  of  September. 

London  has  just  been  visited  by  a  large  Army  of  Christian  Endeavourers. 
for  whose  accommodation  the  enormous  building  and  grounds  of  the  Alexan- 
dra Palace  were  requisitioned.  The  Theosophical  Army  is  a  much  smaller 
body :  we  cannot  raise  a  meeting  of  10,000  in  the  Albert  Hall,  but  he  would  be 
a  rash  man  who  would  venture  to  assert  that  the  ideas  of  religious  unity,  to 
which  Theosophy  has  for  twenty-five  years  given  currency  in  the  world  of 
thought,  have  had  no  share  in  making  possible  that  great  demonstration  of 
another  world-wide  but  much  younger  organisation.  It  is  true  that  the 
Christian  Endeavourers  exclude  by  their  title  the  other  great  and  older  faiths 
of  the  world,  but  they  have  made  the  initial  steps  of  uniting  in  their  work 
some  of  the  many  sects  into  which  Christianity  is  itself  divided,  and  that  is  a 
move  in  the  right  directioii,  although  it  may  seem  narrow  from  the  still 
broader  platform  of  Theosophy. 

A.  B.  C. 


I?EW  ZEALAND. 

A  very  successful  "  social  "  was  held  in  the  rooms  of  the  Auckland 
Branch,  on  Thursday,  July  19,  at  which  over  a  hundred  guests  were  present. 
An  enjoyable  programme  was  presented,  consisting  of  addresses,  readings, 
music— vocal  and  instrumental — thought-reading,  &c. 

General  interest  in  the  movement  continues  to  increase,  as  shown  by  the 
attendance  at  our  public  meetings. 

The  following  lectures  delivered  throughout  the  Section  during  the 
month  were  of  interest  : 

Auckland.    "  Periodicity,  or  the  Law  of  Cycles,"  Mr,  S.  Stuart. 

Christcljurch.     **  Theosophy  and  the  Spirit  of  the  Age,"  Mr.  J.  B.  Wither; 

Dunedin.    "  The  Self  and  the  Non-Self,"  Mr.  A.   W.  Maurais. 

Wellington.    '*  Theosophic  Idea  of  Sacrifice,"  Mrs.  Richmond. 


I?cvicw0. 

THE  PANTHEISM  OF  MODERN  SCIENCE.  • 
The  book  before  us  is  a  resume  of  scientific  progress,  along  many  lines, 
during  the  last  fifty  years,  or  more.  The  position  occupied  by  scientists 
then,  upon  the  absorbing  topics  of  the  characteristics  of  matter  and  of  force, 
is  stated,  and  the  advance  shown,  during  which  has  come  a  recognition,  by 
the  greater  number  of  our  scientific  brethren,  of  the  fact  that  consciousness 
must  have  been  present  in  all  the  workings  of  nature,  at  all  times.  Instead 
of  evolution  being  said  to  be  a  sequence  of  forms,  Huxley,  among  others,  likens 
it  to  a  tree.  A  common  source,  or  root,  with  branches  in  many  directions ;  one 

*  By  F.  K,  Titus,     Theosophical  Book  Concern,  Chicago.     Price  a&nas  7. 
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consciousness  working  in  all.  The  evolafcion  in  ideas  concerning  the  atom  ; 
the  recognition  of  intelligence  in  the  selective  and  sensitive  properties  of 
minerals;  intelligence  displayed  by  plants ;  evidences  of  mental  faculty  in  the 
simplest  forms  in  the  animal  kingdom,  and  a  most  interesting  descriptk>n  of 
a  battle  in  germ-land,  are  some  of  the  contents  of  this  work.  In  conclusion 
the  author  summarizes  very  briefly  the  Theosophic  teachings  concerning 
the  purpose  and  end  of  evolution  and  shows  how  science,  in  its  onward 
progress,  is  coming  closer  to  the  teachings  of  the  •'ancient  wisdom." 
Altogether,  one  may  say,  a  timely  little  book  for  the  busy  student  who 
desires  to  keep  abreast  of  the  current  of  scientific  and  philosophic  dis- 
coveries and  theories. 

N.  E.  W. 


EEINCARNATION.  • 

The  first  lecture  is  a  presentation  of  the  subject  from  the  side  of  history, 
science  and  general  literature.  Many  instances  of  so-called  precocity  are 
mentioned  and  arguments  advanced  to  show  that  the  theory  of  heredit&ry 
acquisition  of  special  characteristics  does  not  hold  in  these  cases.  The 
Ved&nta  doctrine  is  stated  in  brief.  In  the  second  chapter  the  author  compares 
the  ideas  of  evolution  and  of  re-incarnation  and  shows  the  place  of  each  in  the 
great  cosmic  process.  The  laws  governing  the  one  tend  toward  the  develop- 
ment and  preservation  of  form ;  in  the  other,  the  qualities  which  we  term  good 
tend  toward  self-restraint,  self-effacement.  To  account  for  that  which 
exists  to-day,  in  form  and  in  character,  both  methods  of  growth  must  have  been 
in  force.  The  third  lecture  deals  with  the  subject :  "  Which  is  Scientific — 
Eesurrection  or  ite-incamationv'*  In  the  discussion  of  the  subject  many 
quotations  from  sacred  scriptures  are  given. 

N.  E.  W. 


THE  BHAGAVAD  GITA. 

WITH 
SaI  SaNKAJBLACHAKYA'S  COHMENIABY.t 

^  We  have  been  favoured  with  the  first  four  parts  of  the  above  book,  from 
the  translator,  and  found  it  excellently  brought  out.  When  complete  the 
book  will  be  a  very  useful  addition  to  Sanskrit  Literature.  '  The  name  of 
Mr.  Mukhop4dhyd,ya  is  very  well  known  to  the  public  as  the  Editor  of  Tlie 
Light  of  the  East  and  many  other  works,  which  will  give  assurance  to  the 
public  about  the  literary  merit  of  the  present  work  under  review*  The  transla- 
tion, as  we  find,  is  not  a  literal  one  like  that  of  Mr.  A.  Mabadeva  Sastry,  of 
Mysore.  We  believe  the  translator  has  freely  mixed  the  glossary  of  Anandagiri 
in  the  commentary  of  Srt  Sankara  in  order  to  convey  a  more  complete  idea 
to  the  general  reading  public.  There  are  a  few  printer's  mistakes  in  the  book 
and  no  punctuations  in  the  transliterations  observed  as  they  are  common  in 
the  Bengal  writings. 

We  wish  success  to  the  undertaking. 

E.  A.  S. 

*  Three  lectures  delivered  in  New  York,  under  the  auspices  of  the  VedAata 
Society,  by  Swami  Abhedananda.  Mayavati,  Prabuddha  Bh4rata  Press*  Price 
6  annas. 

t  Translated  into  English  by  Babu  M.  G.  Mukhopidhyijra,  M.  A.^  Calcutta. 
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MAGAZINES. 

Tlie  21teo8ophical  Review  for  August  opens  with  a  paper  on  "  Spiritnality 
and  Psychism,"  which  was  read  before  the  recent  European  Convention  of 
the  T.  S.,  by.Gyanendranath  Chakravarti.  Some  of  the  dangers  of  psych  ism 
are  strongly  emphasized,  and  the  difference  between  the  spiritual  and  astral 
forces  and  planes  is  clearly  pointed  out.  Mr.  Mead  concludes  his  essay  on 
"  Apollonius  of  Tyana."  The  letter  from  Apollonius  to  Valerius  contains 
some  choice  paragraphs  and  opens  as  follows :  "  There  is  no  death  of  any- 
one, but  only  in  appearance,  even  as  there  is  no  birth  of  any,  save  only  in 
seeming.  The  change  from  being  to  becoming  seems  to  b^  birth,  and  the  change 
from  becoming  to  being  seems  to  be  death,  but  in  reality  no  one  is  ever  born, 
nor  does  one  ever  die.    It  is  simply  a  being  visible  and  then  invisible  *  *  *  .' ' 

The  *'  Statue  of  the  God,"  is  an  estimable  production,  by  Mrs.  Ivy 
Hooper,  in  which,  by  choice  imagery  the  stern  law  of  the  priesthood  is  set 
forth  in  strong  contrast  ^ith  the  soulful  doctrine  of  the  heart.  "  Some 
Misconceptions  about  Death/' by  Mr.  Leadbeater,  is  continued.  Dr.  A.  A. 
WellSy  in  his  unique  and  interesting  style,  tells  us  about  **  The  Intermediate 
Passage,"  wherein  the  faiths  and  traditions  of  childhood  begin  to  totter,  fi-om 
want  of  sure  foundation,  and  a  broader  and  clearer  light  dawns  upon  the 
soul's  horizon,  coming  first  as  a  disturbing  force,  which  one  has  to  get 
accustomed  to  by  degrees.  Mr.  A.  H.  Ward's  essay,  **  On  the  Basis  of  Mani- 
festation," is  a  quite  creditable  attempt  to  sound  the  unfathomable — taking 
for  his  texts  several  of  the  '  Stanzas  of  Dzyan '  which  appear  in  the  **  Secret 
Doctrine*"  A  specimen  of  ancient  Hindu  poetry  is  given  in  the  "  Hymn  to 
Siva*' — a  very  creditable  translation,  by  a  Hindu  Studenc,  of  what  must 
have  been  a  noble  poem,  truly,  in  the  original.  Mrs.  Besanb'a  Convention 
speech  on  "  The  Inner  Purpose  of  the  Theosophical  Society,"  shows  that  the 
whole  trend  of  the  T.  S.  movement  is  toward  unity  of  faith,  or  harmony. 
"  The  *  Wisdom'  Tradition  in  the  Italian  Renaissance"  is  the  first  instalment 
of  what  promises  to  be  a  valuable  articlei  by  Mrs*  Cooper-Oakley. 

Tlieosophy  in  Australasia,  for  July,  gives  the  conclusion  of  the  transla- 
tion of  Dr.  Pascal's  article  on  "  Faith,  Doubt  and  Certitude,"  which  was  first 
published  in  Le  Lotus  Bleu ;  The  conclusion  of  Dr.  Marques'  paper  on  **  The 
Auras  of  Metals,"  reprinted  from  The  TheosopJhisi ;  '*  Karma  as  a  Cure  for 
Trouble;"  "  Questions  and  Answers,"  etc« 

August  Theosophic  Gleaner  opens  with  '*  Sjbiudies  in  the  Gita»"  No.  II,  by 
P.  H«  Mehta ;  following  this  we  find  an  essay  on  "  Plato  and  his  Writioga  " — 
a  reprint;  a  continuation  of  "Nirv&na  without  Intermediate  Planes,"  by 
B.  M.  Mobedji,and  a  variety  of  useful  selections,  mainly  from  oar  theosophic 
literature. 

The  Arya  Bala  Bodhini  has  a  variety  of  matter  suited  to  the  compre- 
hension of  both  old  and  young  readers. 

The  Bevue  Theosophique,  for  July*  presents  to  its  readers  *'  The  Bases  of 
Education ;  "  a  continuance  of  the  translation  of  Mr.  Leadbeater's  "  Clair- 
voyance ; "  "  Unity  and  Separateness,"  by  Paul  Gillard  5  "  Concerning 
Vegetarianism, "  by  Dr.  Pascal ;  "  The  International  Theosophical  Congress 
of  1900,*'  by  1).  A.  Courme«t.  Various  small  items  of  interest  fill  the 
remaining  pages. 

Theo9ophiaj  for  July,  opens  with  two  short  articles  by  H.  P.  B„  translated 
from    the    Theosophist*    "Esoteric    Buddhism"    and    ** Tao-te-King "    are 
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continued.  *'  Karma  "  is  discussed  by  P.  Pieters,  fr«  Then  follow  a  steno- 
graphic report  of  the  President-Founder's  lecture  at  Hawfom,  on  the 
"Origin,  growth  and  >fork  of  the  T.  S.,"  Four  Symbols, "by  J.h.lA. 
Lauweriks;  "Gems  from  the  East;"  "CoL  Olootfs  Youth;"  "Book 
Reviews  "  and  notes  on  the  Tbeosophical  movoment. 

Teosofia,  for  July,  contains  "  The  Earth  of  Humanity  and  its  place  in  ibe 
Solar  System/'  by  Olga  Calvari ;  "  Problems  of  Sociology,  "  by  Mrs.  Besant ; 
*'  Clairvoyance,"  by  C.  W.  Leadbeater ;  a  V&han  answer  to  a  question  ; 
"  Concentration,"  by  A.  A.  W. 

Sophia,  Madrid,  July  1900.  ''Ancient  Peru '' and  *' AppoUonins  of 
Tyana  "  are  continued ;  as,  also,  "  Suggestive  Thoughts  of  I^otable  Men." 
The  first  portion  of  a  translation  of  Mrs.  Besant's  "  The  Use  of  Pain,"  appears. 
"Astounding  cures  by  Magnetism "  and  the  "  Theosophical  Movement," 
complete  the  number. 

In  the  New  Zealand  Theosophical  Magazine,  for  July,  we  find  an  article 
on  "The  Power  of  Mind  over  Matter,"  by  W;  G.  John  ;  a  paper  on  "  Prayer," 
by  Catherine  Christie ;  "  The  Mission  of  Mr.  Narana,"  by  Q.  E.  D. ;  and  the 
conclusion  of  "  The  Strange  Adventures  of  three  Little  People,"  by  Agnes 
E.  Davidson. 

Acknowledged  with  thanks : — Vencatramana't  Satvidya,  the  first  number 
ol  a  monthly  devoted  to  religious,  social  and  literary  matters ;  published  at 
Nagpur,  by  S.  M.  Swaminatha  Iyer ;  The  Indian  Homceopaihician  (first  two 
numbers  of  V<'1.  II.),  edited  by  C.  C.  Ghosh,  Lucknow ;  Jowmal  of  the  China 
Branch  oftlie  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  Vol.  XXIX,  No.  I.,  containing  an  immense 
amount  of  matter  (623  pages)-  s^bont  the  "Materia  Medica  of  the  Ancient 
Chinese  "  (published  at  Shanghai)  ;  Transactions  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Japan, 
Vol.  XXVIL,  part  III.  (with  separate  supplement).  Thfs  number  describes 
the  cultivation  of  bamboos  in  Japan,  and  contains  twenty  beautiful,  coloured 
illustrations;  Tlie  Upanislwd  Artlia  Deepika,  in  Tamil — ^III.  Katham. 
The  Vdhan,  V Initiation,  Light,  Modem  Astrology ^  Lotushluthen,  The 
Theosophic  Messenger,  Mind,  Notes  and  Queries^  The  Ideal  Review,  The  Ijamp, 
The  New  Century,  PhrenologicaZ  Journal,  Banner  of  Light,  Temple  of  HeciUk^ 
Omega,  Brahmavddin,  The  Light  of  the  East,  Prahuddha  Blvarata,  Indian 
Journal  of  Education,  The  Dawn,  The  Brahmacharin,  The  Light  of  Truth. 

Pamphlets : — Beport  of  the  Fourteenth  Annnal  Convention  of  the 
American  Section,  Theoi^hical  Society ;  Report  of  the  Tenth  Annnal  Con- 
vention of  the  EuropeanlSection  of  the  T.  S. ;  First  Annnal  Beport  of  the 
Central  Hindu  Collefge,  Benares ;  "  The  Secret  of  Jesus,"  a  sermon  delivered 
by  Bevd.  O.  B.  Frothingham,  in  New  York  City,  December,  1872 ;  "  Keshub-^ 
the  Beconciler  of  Pure  Hinduism  and  Pure  Christianity,"  a  paper  read  by 
Pandit  Gour  Gobind  Boy  Upadhyaya,  in  Calcutta,  July,  1900 ;  "  The  Book  of 
Genesis,  or  The  Beginnings." 
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CUTTINGS  AND  COMMENTS. 

**  Thoughts,  like  'the  pollen  of  flowers,  leave  one  brain  and  fasten  to  another." 

A  correspondent  of   Tke  Friend  of  India    (of 
Crefnation       August  i6th),  after  alluding  to  the  growing  change 
or  of  public  opinion  in  favour  of  cremation,  says,  fur- 

Burial,         ther,  concerning  the  lingering  attachment  to  church- 
yard burial: 

"  The  sentiment,  false,  of  course,  but  certainly  tender,  which  has  sprung 
up  protectin^ly  around  the  *  God's  Acre'  of  our  forefathers  and  the  memories 
enshrined  there,  is  a  growth  of  yenterday  compared  with  the  less  emotional, 
but  more  virile  und  supremely  religious  conception  of  the  men  of  the  ancient 
world,  who  saw  in  the  cleansing  fires  to  which  they  gave  their  dead  only  an 
emblem  of  the  earthly  trial  and  final  release  of  the  purified  soul.  So  great 
an  honour  was  burning  deemed  that  the  Gi'eeks  denied  it  to  suicides." 

During  the  course  of  some  very  sensible  comments  on  the 
above  the  Editor  says : 

"Anyone  who  wishes  to  rapidly  resolve  his  body  after  death  into  its 
component  elements  in  an  abr^olutely  innocuous  manner,  so  that  it  cannot 
become  in  slow  decay  a  danger  or  a  nuisance  to  the  living,  can  indulge  his 
pious  wish  without  foregoing  the  indulgence  of  the  sentiment  which  invests 
the  village  churchyard.  According  to  the  reformers  the  only  difference  is — 
and  it  is  an  enormous  difference  to  the  living — that  whereas  in  the  one  case^ 
that  of  grave  burial,  the  body  forms  a  centre^.  arn<)  source  of  long  corruption, 
in  the  other  the  remains  consigned  to  rest  in  the  bosom  of  mother  earth  are 
a  handful  of  pure  white  ashes.  For  the  modern  method  of  cremation  is  far 
more  thorough  than  the  old.  With  the  ancients  it  was  the  custom  to  preserve 
the  ashes  and  the  bones.  Tn  the  modern  process  all  is  quickly  reduced  to 
scentless  and  delicate  dust.  Like  other  reforms,  however,  which,  despite 
striking  their  roots  in  immemorial  custom,  advance  but  slowly,  two  causes 
retard  the  progress  of  cremation  in  England.  One  of  these  is  the  reluctance 
of  Parliament  to  pass  any  statute  regulating  the  rite.  The  fear,  apparently, 
of  lending  a  positive  sanction  to  a  practice  which  now  rests  upon  the  purely 
negative  sanction  of  a  legal  decision,  operates  in  the  minds  of  our  legislators 
no  less  than  the  fact  that  party  capital  is  not  to  be  had  out  of  Sanitary  Bills. 
It  is  therefore  at  present  uncertain,  as  a  matter  of  law,  under  what  conditions 
the  rite  can  be  safely  practised.  Another  retarding  cause  has  been  the 
expense  and  the  mechanical  difficulty  of  arriving  at  a  satisfactory  process  of 
cremation." 

Of  course  these  temporary  drawbacks  will  in  time  be  surmount- 
ed, as  t^e  steady  increase  in  the  number  of  crematoria  in  Europe 
and  America  and  the  improvement  in  the  methods  employed 
unmistakably  indicate. 

«  • 

**  I  have  more  respect  for  the  unblushing  rascal 

Rascality,       who   parades  his  vices,   than   for  the  hypocritical 

Open  or       knave  who  conceals  his  under  the  cloak  of  religion 

Hidden.         or  altruism.    I  can  avoid  the  former ;  I  may  be  taken 

in  by  the  latter." 

P.  F.  dK  GouRNAY,  in  Banner  of  Light, 
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Enough  attention  has  nearer  been  devoted  to  the 
Agency         fact  that  Moses  represents  light  as  constituting  the 
of  first  act  of  creation.    But  what  is  very  remarkable 

Light.  and  almost  contradictory  in  a  human  sense  is,   that 

its  creation  precedes  that  of  the  sun.  Light,  according 
to  the  great  Hebrew,  is  called  forth  on  the  first  day,  the  production 
of  the  sun  is  on  the  fourth  day.  Light  therefore  as  to  its  essence  is 
declared  to  be  wholly  and  entirely  independent  of  the  Solar  Orb, 
from  which  Sir  Isaac  Newton  absurdly  lays  down  that  light  emanates. 
No  philosopher  of  antiquity  ever  dreamed  of  such  a  proposition.  If 
we  may  express  ourselves  with  the  customary  and  inflated  inso- 
lence of  our  epoch,  this  avouchment  of  Moses  is  the  most  original 
thing  ever  put  forward  by  a  man  of  genius.  Yet  it  confutes  Newton, 
the  mathematical  philosopher. 

Monsr.  de  Luc,  in  speaking  of  Light,  says : 

'  Nothing  of  all  that  we  see  on  the  globe  coald  begin  to  be  operated 
without  the  union  o!  a  certain  quantity  of  light  to  all  the  other  elements  of 
which  it  was  composed :  elements  which,  without  it,  wonld  have  exercised  no 
chemical  action  on  each  other.  Accordingly,  all  the  known  geological 
phenomena  date  their  oriein  from  the  time  of  this  union'  (Satire's  Letters, 
p.  79,  1831). 

He  goes  on  to  say,  *  The  light  first  introduced  into  the  mass  of 
the  earth,  did  not  proceed  from  any  luminous  body  like  the  sun.' 

Here  we  have  a  modern  so-called  scientific  confirmation  of  the 
simple  Mosaical  assertion  made  4,000  years  ago,  when  it  seemed  to 
be  in  direct  opposition  to  all  ordinary   sensation  and  human  pre 
judice. 

In  these  hyper-leamed  days  of  ours,  we  have  lost  all  sound 
judgment  as  to  the  penetrating  insight  and  wonderful  Adamic 
traditions  circulating  with  their  life-blood  and  mother's  milk  in  the 
veins,  nerves  and  brains  of  the  patriarchs.  We  sum  them  all  up, 
in  the  spirit  of  Voltaire,  as  so  many  Bceotian  cowherds  better  far  at 
the  discussion  of  an  apple-dumpling  than  of  a  Cosmogony.  But 
Moses  here  gives  forth  one  divine  peal,  that  sends  your  pagod,  Newton, 
reeling.  But,  further,  he  conveys  it  in  so  brief,  so  large,  so  masterly 
a  manner  as  to  draw  forth  the  admiration  of  the  heathen,  Longinus, 
in  his  famous  treatise  *  De  Sublimitate/  He  quotes  Moses  first,  and 
Homer  secondly. 

*  God  said,  let  there  be  light,  and  light  was  '  (^Gen.  1-3), 

Here  is  the  man  of  the  wilderness,  who  had  and  who  despised 
all  the  learning  of  the  Egyptians,  and  whose  dictum  even  now  out- 
knowledges  the  Royal  Society,  Newton  included ;  and  also  has  prior 
mention  to  Homer  given  to  him  of  freewill  by  a  great  heathen 
critic.  Surely  most  of  us  do  very  little  read  the  book  of  Genesis,  or 
read  it  with  very  little  understanding. 

C.  A.  W. 


GENERAL    REPORT 

OF  THE 

TWENTY-FOURTH    ANNIVERSARY 

OF  THE 

THEOSOPHICAL   SOCIETY, 

At  the  Headquarters,  Adyar,  Madras, 
December  27TH,  and  28th,  1899. 

WITH  OFFICIAL  DOCUMENTS. 

The  plan  for  the  enlargement  and  decoration  of  the  Convention 
Hall  hairing  been  fully  worked  out,  the  scene  presented  on  the  morning 
oftbe  27th  December  was  most  brilliant.  Some  1,500  tickets  of  ad- 
mission had  been  issued  and  every  corner  of  the  auditorium  was  packed 
with  an  expectant  multitude,  whose  enthusiasm  on  the  appearance  of 
Airs.  Besant,  escorted  to  the  new  marble  platform  by  the  President- 
Founder,  bi-oke  out  in  loud  cheering  and  applause.  His  Excellenoyt 
Sir  Arthur  E.  Havelock,  o.g.mx.,  etc..  Governor  of  Madras,  with  Lady 
Havelock,Mr.  H.  A.  Sim,  Private  Secretary,  and  Captain  J.  C.  Logan- 
Home,  A.D.C.,  was  present  as  last  year  and  was  greeted  with  a  genuine 
enthusiasm  which  marked  his  great  popularity  among  the  educated 
class  of  tbe  Presidency.  Their  Excellencies  listened  with  close  attention 
throughout. 

Before  introducing  Mrs.  Besant  to  her  audience,  the  President- 
Fonnder  called  attention  to  the  life-like  statue  of  H.  P.  Blavatsky  and 
the  other  statuary  ai*ound  the  Hall,  remarking  that  in  Europe  and 
America  there  was  an  appreciation  of  Art  which  made  the  true  Artist 
honored  and  beloved  by  all,  even  kings  being  glad  to  do  him  obeisance. 
In  India,  in  these  degenerate  days,  this  state  of  feeling  had  much  de- 
clined, and  the  sculptor  and  painter  got  but  meagre  respect  and  recom- 
pense. He  now  called  Oovinda  Pillay,  the  Master  Modeller  of  the 
Madras  School  of  Arts,  to  the  platform  and  after  the  old  Indian  fashion 
and  amid  much  applause,  presented  him  with  a  gilt-bordered  turban 
and  thanked  him  on  behalf  of  the  Theosophical  Society  for  the  statue 
which  he  had  made  and  which  would  transmit  Mme.  Blavatsky's  fea- 
tures to  posterity. 

The  subject  of  Mrs.  Besant's  morning  lectures  this  year  was 
"  Avat&ras  "  and  it  was  Uaudled  with  her  accustomed  fiery  eloquence, 
holding  her  auditors  spell-bound. 

At  noon  on  the  27th,  the  Twenty-fourth  Annual  Convention  of  the 
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Society  was  called  to  order  by  the  President-Founder,  wlio  addressed 
the  assemblage  as  follows  :— 

The  President's  Address. 

Colleagues  ;  Brethren  :  On  the  17th  of  last  month  (November)  we 
entered  the  twenfcy-fif th  year  of  the  Society's  existence  and  on  the  same 
date  next  year  we  shall  have  completed  our  first  quarter-century  and  be 
crossing  the  threshold  of  the  Twentieth  Centnry  of  the  Christian  Bra, 
whose  events  have  been  prognosticated  as  likely  to  be  wonderful  in  the 
extreme,  revolutionary  of  all  our  present  theories  of  man  and  natural  law. 
True  to  our  trust,  faithful  through  adverse  as  well  as  through  pleasant 
fortunes,  asking  no  recompense  save  that  of  being  allowed  to  serve  our 
fellowmen  and  bur  divine  exemplars,  we  face  the  future  with  calmness 
and  without  cowardice.  Little  as  the  thought  of  deserting  our  colors 
has  ever  been  in  the  past  it  is  still  less  so  now,  when  the  goal  and  the 
end  of  our  strivings  are  within  sight.  We,  seniors,  cannot  hope  to  live 
many  years  longer,  but  be  the  rest  of  our  journey  longer  or  shorter  it  is 
our  fixed  determination  to  be  steadfast  until  we  drop  in  the  ranks,  our 
faces  towards  the  crest  of  the  hill  up  which  we  are  climbing.  Hail  I 
then,  my  colleagues  and  brothers ;  hail !  and  welcome  a^ain  to  this 
gathering  in  our  common  Indian  home. 

Once  more  we  have  had  a  prosperous  year  to  enter  up  in  the 
karmic  account  of  our  Society  :  the  tide  of  our  success  flows  on  as 
heretofore,  while  disaster  has  begun  to  fall  upon  the  hostile  seces- 
sion party  who  have  so  desperately  yet  so  unavailingly  tried  to  stop 
our  progress.  A  number  of  the  strongest  and  most  reputable  lead- 
ers of  that  party  have  resigned  membership ;  in  fact,  only  yesterday 
I  received  from  England  from  one  of  the  most  honorable  among 
them  the  copy  of  a  document,  addressed  last  month  to  the  present  Head 
of  that  organisation,  in  which  six — four  ladies  and  two  gentlemen,  of 
mark — resigned  all  connection  with  the  so-called  Leader  for  strenuous 
ressons  of  a  personal  nature,  which  it  is  not  necessary  to  enter  upon 
in  so  compressed  an  address  as  the  present.  As  indicated  in  the  last 
Annual  Address,  a  condition  of  rapid  segregation,  the  preliminary  of 
complete  disaster,  has  been  reached ;  "  temples,"  "  eclectic  "  and  other 
varieties  of  theosophical  societies  have  sprung  up,  only  doomed  to  wilt 
in  the  frost  of  unsuccess  ;  and,  within  a  brief  term  of  four  years, 
equivalent  to  that  of  the  Slaveholders'  Rebellion,  the  prototypic  seces- 
sion movement,  the  collapse  of  our  domestic  revolt  seems  measurably 
near.  I  say  this  in  soitow,  not  in  anger,  for  we  can  feel  only  compassion 
for  the  dupes  of,  perhaps,  in  some  cases,  self -duped  leaders. 

The  White  Estate. 

Since  our  last  Report  the  Trustees  of  the  White  Estate  have  been 
able  to  sell  a  comparatively  small  portion  of  the  agricultural  land  for 
enough  to  relieve  the  Estate  from  the  burden  of  certain  pressing  debts 
and  to  make  Mr.  Barnes  more  confident  than  ever  of  a  large  sum  being 
ultimately  realised*   As  it  is  my  intention  to  visit  the  North  West  Coast 
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ot  America  daring  the  coming  year,  I  shall  be  able  to  give  the  Society 
in  my  next  Annnal  Address  a  mach  more  definite  idea  of  the  chances 
than  I  can  now.  The  projected  tour  will  take  me  for  the  second  time 
around  the  world  ;  commencing  at  Colombo.  February  17th,  with  my 
sailing  for  Naples,  and  ending  in  November  or  the  first  week  in 
December  by  my  crossing  the  Paci 6c  Ocean,  vid  Honolulu  to  Hong- 
Kong  and  thence  home.  I  am  to  visit,  as  now  planned,  our  Branches 
in  Italy,  Germany,  Switzerland,  Great  Britain,  Sweden,  Norway,  Den- 
mark, Finland,  France  and  the  United  States  of  America. 

The  Hindu  Central  College. 

At  the  Benares  Convention  of  the  Indian  Section  in  1898,  the  Sec- 
tion  by  a  unanimous  vote  endorsed  the  scheme  of  the  Central  Hindu. 
College,  Benares,  a  scheme  set  on  foot  by  a  few  devoted  Theosophists, 
desirous  of  aiding  the  revival  of  Hinduism  by  giving  Hindu  religious 
education  to  the  young.  All  over  India,  the  Hindu  members  of  the 
Society  have  been  collecting  funds  for  the  College,  and  enlisting 
public  sympathy ;  and  it  should  be  noted,  as  a  sign  of  truly  Theosophical 
spirit,  that  Parsl  members  in  Bombay,  Surat  and  Hyderabad  have  been 
as  sti*enuous  and  successful  workers  for  the  College  as  have  the  Hindus, 
whose  religion  is  aided  by  the  movement. 

The  College  was  opened   in  July,  1898,  with  only  two  classes — one 
school  and  one   college.    It  has  now  six — four  school  and  two  college, 
and  will  add  two  more  school   classes  as  soon  as   the   necessary  rooms 
are  provided.     It  has  as  Principal   Dr.  Arthur  Richardson,    who  works 
for  love's  sake   only,   drawing   no  salary ;   as  Head  Master  Mr,   Harry 
Banbery  ;   and   a  staff  of  eleven   professors   and  masters,  all  of  whom 
draw  only  bare  subsistence  pay.     It  numbers  177  students,   and  cannot 
take  more  till  its  acoommodatioTi  is   increased.     Owing  to  the   princely 
generosity  of  H.  H.  the  Maharaja  of  Benares,   it  possesses  a  beautiful 
central  building  and  large  grounds — a  gift  valued   at  Bs,  50,000.     To 
this  building  16  class  rooms  are   now   being  added «     Mr.    Dharamsay 
Morarji  Gocnldas  of  Bombay  has  just   sent  Bs.    10,000   to    build  a 
chemical  laboratory,  which  will  be  called  by  his  name.     Rs.  6,000  have 
been  given  to  found  an  annual  prize,   the   Naisiahaprasad   Hariprasad 
Booh  Metaphysics  Prize,  value  Rs.  200,  for  the  best  essay  on  philosophy 
by  a  graduate  of  not  more  than  10  years*  standing,  of  one  of  the  ^vie 
Indian  Universities.     Rs.  2,000  have  been  given  by  Rai  Ishvari  Prasad 
to  put  in  order  as  a  boarding  house  some  existent  buildings,  and  nearly 
Bs.   2,000 — largely  from  Hindu  ladies — have   been   sent  from   South 
Canara,  and  will  be  used  to  buiid  a  class  room,   in  which  a  memorial 
tablet  will  bear  the  name  of  South   Canara.     South   Indian  members 
will  be  interested  in  hearing    that   the   Thimppanandal  Thambiran 
Svami,  Tanjore  District,  has  promised  a  donation  of  Rs.  10,000,  half  to 
be  paid  almost  immediately,  and  the  other  half  next  year.     The  gifts 
made,  large  and  small,   come  from  every  part  of  India,  and  a  constant 
stream  of  small  donations  from  poor  men  flows  in,  hardly  a  day  passing 
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#ii>hont  floniB  being  received.  This  is  doubtless  dae  to  the  oonfidence 
inspired  hj  the  Board  of  Trustees,  containing  some  of  the  most  honoar- 
ed  names  of  India,  both  those  of  the  leading  orthodox  Pandits  of 
Benares  and  religions  men  of  the  world  high  in  the  service  of  the 
Crown.  Maj  still  increased  success  follow  this  noble  work  daring  the 
coming  year. 

Ceylon. 

I  made  two  visits  to  Ceylon  this  year,  my  second  one  after  it 
became  bat  too  evident  that  the  projected  tonr  in  Soath  Africa  must 
be  given  np.  My  work  was  mainly  in  tbe  Sonthern  Province,  and  in 
and  near  Galle  :  many  villages  being  visited,  many  lectures  given,  and 
the  considerable  sum  of  about  Rs.  9,000  subsonbed  towards  the  erection 
of  buildings  for  Mahinda  (Buddhist)  College.  In  this  work  I  was  loyally 
helped  by  oar  old  colleague,  Mr.  Thomas  D.  S.  Amarasariya,  withont 
-whom  I  could  have  done  but  little.  Our  official  returns,  to  be  read 
presently,  will  show  3'ou  how  the  education  movement  is  progressing 
under  the  management  of  our  Buddhist  colleagues.  During  the  year 
Mr.  H.  Banbery,  F.  T.  S.,  has  been  transferi*ed  from  Dharmaraja  College, 
Eandy,  to  the  Hindu  Central  College,  Benares,  and  Mr.  Wilton  Hack, 
P.  T.  S.,  his  successor,  was  prostrated  by  fever  and,  after  a  three 
months*  illness,  was  compelled  to  resign  and  return  to  Australia.  His 
intention  is,  however,  to  resume  work  for  Buddhism  in  the  Island  when 
quite  restored  to  health.  Takinsr  the  Island  as  a  whole,  we  see  each 
year  an  advance  over  the  preceding  one,  for  more  schools  are  being 
opened,  more  scholars  entering,  more  graduating  and  taking  their 
places  in  the  ranks  of  workers.  Looking  at  details,  we  have  to  regret 
the  falling  away  into  the  state  of  indifference  of  certain  of  the  natoraJ 
leaders  who  were  my  co-workers  from  the  beginning  and  helped  estab- 
lish the  movement  on  its  permanent  fonndation.  But  this  we  see  every- 
where, tbe  world  over ;  the  staunchest  stand,  the  naturally  indolent 
drop  out. 

The  Pancuamas. 

Closely  connected  with  Ceylon  Buddhistic  propaganda  is  tbe  Pan- 
ohama  question  in  Southern  India.  The  devotion  of  Pt.  lyothee  Doss, 
the  acknowledged  leader  of  this  sorrowing  community,  would  have  been 
crowned  long  ago  with  tbe  organisation  of  a  Panchama  Buddhist  League 
and  the  building  of  a  vikara  and  a  panmla  in  Madras,  but  for  two  diffi- 
culties, viz.,  his  not  having  been  able  as  yet  to  show  me  the  ancient 
palmleaf  book  of  Asvaghosa  which,  he  affirms,  so  fully  proves  that  the 
ancestors  of  the  present  out-castes  were  Buddhists  as  to  warrant  my 
helping  them  to  recover  their  prostrate  religion  5  and,  secondly,  for  the 
entrance  of  Mr.  Dbarmapala*s  Mahabodhi  Society  upon  the  scene  and 
his  injudicious  and  quite  unnecessary  creation  of  prejudicein  the  Hindu 
mind  by  attacks  upon  their  religious  beliefs  and  customs.  My  preseat 
policy  is  to  let  matters  stand  just  as  they  are  until  the  newly  formed 


Braoch  of  the  Mababodfai  Society  either  takes  ap  a  BaddhiBt  propaganda 
in  earnest  or  retires  from  the  field. 

Panghaha  Schools. 
The  note  on  onr  three  PaDchama  Schools,  which  has  been  drafted 
by  Dr.  English,  ray  associate  manager  of  this  beneficent  movement, 
will,  I  am  snre,  command  your  sympathies  and  yon  will  be  glad  to 
hear  that  tbe  nnmber  of  pnpils  is  now  about  250  and  increasing  from 
week  to  week.  Nearly  all  the  older  boys  who  have  passed  through  the 
Oloott  Free  School  have  found  employment  at  good  wages,  thus 
realising  the  object  of  its  establishment  in  1895. 

The  Subba  Row  Medal. 
Without  giving  this  distinction  last  year  to  antliors  who  were 
already  its  holders,  I  could  make  no  award  for  1898,  but  quite  recently 
a  work  by  one  of  our  members  has  appeared  at  London  which  Mrs.  Be* 
sant,  in  her  Theosophtcal  Review^  and  llr.  Keightley,  in  the  Thsoaophisi, 
have  highly  praised  and  which  I  also  find  fully  worthy  of  this  highest 
mark  of  appreciation  within  our  power  to  bestow  on  an  author.  I 
therefore  announce  the  award  of  the  Sabba  Bow  Medal  of  1899  to  the 
author  of  "  The  Great  Law,"  whose  real  name  I  am  not  yet  allowed  to 
pronounce,  but  whose  pseudonym  is  W-  Williamson.  This  is  not  his 
first  important  contribution  to  theosophic  literature :  let  us  hope  it  may 
not  be  his  last. 

Thb  Next  Convention. 

As  announced  in  my  last  year's  Address,  the  biennial  reciprocal 
agreement  between  the  Society  and  the  Indian  Section  will  necessitate 
the  holding  of  our  Convention  of  1900  at  Benares  along  with  that  of  the 
Section,  as  this  year  the  two  bodies  are  meeting  together  here.  It  is 
right  and  proper  that  we  should  celebrate  in  1901  the  completion  of  our 
quarter-century  at  the  general  headquarters,  and  I  hope  the  momentous 
occasion  will  draw  many  of  our  Northern  and  also  European,  American 
and  Australian  colleagues  to  our  lovely,  common  home.  Surely  such  an 
anniversary  is  worth  celebrating. 

Growth  of  thb  Sooiett  and  the  French  Section. 

As  time  flows  on,  the  statistical  returns  of  our  Society's  growth 
become  increasingly  important  as  data  for  the  future  historian :  the 
same  may  be  said  in  a  lesser  degree  of  the  group  photograph  of  our 
Convention  Delegates  which  is  annually  taken  on  the  28th  December. 
Many  once  zealous  colleagues  whose  faces  were  always  seen  at  our 
gatherings  have  "  passed  into  the  silence,"  leaving  only  these  fleeting 
images  bebind  to  comfort  our  hearts. 

What  I  said  last  year  about  the  growth  of  tbe  Society  may  be 
applied  almost  verbatim  to  the  history  of  the  present  year.  We  are 
spreading  from  land  to  land,  coming  into  touch  with  nation  after  nation. 
Since  the  last  Convention,  whicb  was  attended,  as  youknow,byonrbelov- 


ed  Dr.  Th.  Pascal,  a  fall  French  Section  of  eigbt  Branches  has  beeti 
formed  and  Dr.  Pascal's  Preliminarj-  Report  will  be  laid  befcwe  yon. 
Following  is  the  statistical  table  ot  charters  existing  at  the  close  of  each 
jear  from  1878  to  1899  inclusive  : — 

Chaktbbs  isso£d  bt  thi  T.  S.  to  the  close  of  1899. 
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New  Dkanohes. 

America  has  added  seven  new  Branches  to  our  list,  dnrin^  the 
past  ye«r  ending  November  Ist,  foar  of  her  former  charters  have  been 
relinquished  and  one  cancelled  by  the  Executive  Committee. 

India  has  added  nine  new  Branches  to  the  list  of  her  Section  and 
seven  dormant  ones  have  been  revived. 

The  European  Section  has  formed  seven  new  Branches,  and  three 
charters  have  been  given  up. 

The  Australasian  Section  has  added  one  new  Branch,  the  Scandi- 
navian Secti-tn  one,  South  Africa  one  and  Sonih  America  two,  which 
makes  a  total  of  twenty-eight  new  Branches  throughout  the  world, 

LocALrriBS  of  New  Branches. 

India  ;— Ahmedabad,  Baidjanatb,  Cbapra,  GQdivftda,  H&gli, 
Kazipur,  Siwan,  Bajkot,  Tamlnk. 

America  :-  Tacoma,  Wash.,  Tampa,  Fla.,  Leavenworth,  Kan., 
Holyoke,  Mass.,  Oharlotte»  Mich.,  Pierre,  So.  Dakota.,  Lincoln, 
Nebraska. 

Europe: — France.  Paris  (three),  Grenoble,  Isere,  Lyons,  Marseilles. 
— all  now  included  in  the  French  Section — Germany.    Charlottenburg. 
Australia : — Sydney. 
South  Africa :— Johannesburg. 

South  America^  Argentine  Bepuhlic : — BaeBOS  Aires,  Bosario  de 
Santa  Fe. 

Scandinavia : — Copenhagen. 

Deducting  Branches  seceded  and  sorrendered,  we  have  aboat  475 
iving  charters  and  active  centres* 


Thb  Adyab  Libbart. 

Many  valaable  additions  have  been  made  to  tbe  Oriental  Department 
of  the  Library  during  the  year,  thanks  to  the  persistent  industry  of 
Mr*  Ananthakrishna  Sastry,  while  on  tonr  in  Southern  India.  We  can 
now  count  more  than  an  hundred  more  or  less  important  ancient  MSS. 
in  our  collection  which  are  not  included  in  Prof.  Aufrecht*s  authoritative 
work,  the"  Catalogus  Gatalogorum."  A  Descriptive  Catalogue  on  the 
model  of  Rajindralala  Mitra's  eradite  scheme  has  been  begun,  and  in 
due  time  our  Adyar  Library  will  be  known  to  orientalists  throughout 
the  world. 

Report  on  MSS.  collected  during  the  year  1899. 

Mr.  Ananthakrishna  Sastry  says :  "  I  have  been  able  to  collect 
about  600  MSS.  this  year  from  four  centres  in  Southern  India*  I  may 
state  that  my  tour  was  very  successful  and  that  such  a  large  collection 
has  not  been  made  in  any  previons  year  since  the  fonndation  of  the 
Adyar  Library.  Safficient  discretion  has  been  used  in  the  selection  of 
MSS.  Unlike  the  manuscripts  collected  yearly  by  the  Government 
Libraries  wherein  are  usually  included  even  those  of  printed  works  and 
many  other  useless  ones,  I  am  confident  that  my  list,  when  ready,  will  be 
found  to  contain  manuscripts  of  a  really  valuable  class.  A  detailed 
report,  which  is  now  being  prepared,  with  the  help  of  an  Assistant 
Pandit  whose  appointment  was  kindly  sanctioned  by  the  President- 
Fonnder,  will  be  submitted  in  due  course. 

At  present  only  a  rough  estimate  can  be  given  of  my  collections, 
under  four  heads  as  follows  : 

I.  The  Negapatam  collection  chiefly  consists  of  (1)  Sivaic 
works,  such  as  Harad attach &rya*s  writings  and  others,  (2)  lexicons  and 
grammars,  such  as  the  8  chapters  of  Pr&krita  Sutras  of  Kdty&na  with 
a  commentary  and  others,  and  (3)  works  on  Mantra  Sistra  iuclnding  a 
copy  of  S'yftm&rahasya. 

II.  The  Trichinopoly  collection  mainly  comprises  works  on 
Jyotisha,  especially  astrology. 

III.  The  Dindigul  collection  comprises  Kavjas  and  grammars,  of 
which  some  are  written  in  Telugn  language. 

IV.  The  Tinnevelly  collection  contains  Dharma  Sastitis,  K&vyas 
and  a  few  works  on  Mantra  SUstra. 

The  condition  of  tbe  manuscripts  is  on  the  whole  fair  and  all  of 
them  are  wntten  in  Grantha  character  except  the  Dindigul  books  which 
are  in  the  Telngu  character.  Special  thanks  are  due  to  the  following 
gentlemen  without  whose  help  I  would  not  have  been  able  to  secnre 
these  manuscripts : — 

1.  Mr.  K.  8.  Srinivasa  Pillay,  of  Tanjore. 

2.  Muthukrishna  Iyer. 

3.  Partbasarathi  Iyengar,  of  Trichinopoly. 
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4.  S.  Narayanasawmy  Iyer. 

5.  Saketsrama  Naida,  of  DuidignL 

6.  C.  Parthasarathj  Naidn. 

7.  B.  Sabba  Iyer,  of  Tinneyelly  (Ambasamadram). 

949  Yolnmes  have  been  added  to  the  Library  daring  this  year,  724 
being  Sanskrit  and  225  English.  As  these  have  not  yet  been  arranged 
systematioally,  a  detailed  list  of  the  volames  in  the  Eastern  Library 
nnder  the  various  headings  has  not  been  affixed  hereto. 

The  Bum  total  of  books  in  onr  collections  are  now  abont  11*043." 

Oar  general  literary  activity  continues,  as  the  following  list  will 
prove : — 

Books  Published  in  1899. 
English. 

"  A  Christian  Theosophist,"  Alex.  Fnllerton. 

"  The  Christian  Creed,"  C.  W.  Leadbeater. 

"  The  Constitution  of  the  Ego,"  A.  P.  Sinnett. 

"  Invisible  Helpers,"  C.  W.  Leadbeater. 

''  Evolution  of  Life  and  Form,"  Mrs.  Besant. 

'*  New  Syllabus  of  the  Ancient  Wisdom." 

"An  Introduction  to  Theosophy,"  H.  Arthur  Wilson.  . 

"  Dharma,"  Mrs.  Besant. 

"  The  Story  of  the  Great  War,"  Mrs.  Besant. 

*^  Autograph  Album,"  Mrs.  Lauder. 

"  Clairvoyance,"  C.  W.  Leadbeater. 

"  Perpetual  Calendar,**'  E.  M.  Mallet. 

"  The  Doctrine  of  the  Heart,"  Mrs.  Besant. 

Fbench. 

"  La  Philosophic  Esoterique  de  Tlnde,"  J.  C.  Chatterji. 

"  L'Homme  et  ses  Corps,"  trans. 

"  La  Th^osophie  en  Qaelques  Chapitres,"  Dr.  Th.  Pascal. 

"  Conferences  de  Mme.  Annie  Besant  k  Paris  in  1899;  La  Sagesse 
Antique;  Le  Christianisme  an  Point  de  Vue  Th^osophique ;  Fldeal 
Th6osophique." 

Spanish. 
"La  Docfcriua  Secreta,"  Vol.  II.,  translation, 

Italian. 
*'  L'Ego  e  I  Suoi  Yeicoli  "  (The    Self  and  Its  Sheaths),  transition 
and  compilation,  Signer  Decio  Calvari. 

Dutch. 
"  Reincarnation,"  by  Mrs.  Besant — translated  bj  J.  van  Manen. 
'*  Death  and  After,"  by  Mrs.  Besant — translated  by  J.  van  Manen. 
*'  Masters  as  Facts  and  Ideals,"  by  Mrs*  Besant-^-translated  by  J, 
van  Manen, 
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"  Bough  Oatlioe  of  .Tbeogophy,"  by  Mrs,,  BMan<r-^iwi«0d  edition, 
**  Theoiopliy  and  Occnltism ,"   by  G.  B.  S.  Mead—traBslated  by 
J.  van  Manen. 

In  preparation  :  a  Dutch  translation   of  the   "  Secret  Doctriue." 

PCBLtCATtONS  BY  ImDUN  BfiANCHfiS. 

Bomhay.—'^  The  Self  and  ifcs  Sheaths  "  in  Gajarati,  by  Manmohan 
Das  Dayal  Das  Shroff.     Reviewed  in  Prasnottaray  page  182. 

"Theosophy"  ...  ...        ,     ...  •••")    * 

"Fire-worship"  ...  ...  ...  ...  f        In 

"Pare  Thonphts,  PuFe   Words  and  Pure  Deeds"  TQajarati. 
"  The  Three  Path8--Karma,  Jnana,   and  Bhakti.'V 
**  Zoroastrianism  in  the  Light  of  Theosophy." 
The  Theosophic  Gleaner  is  continued  with  increase  in  size* 
The  "  Syllabus  of  Branch  Work,"  distributed  free, 
Ludhiana. — **  Theosophy    in    Every-day    Life,"    in  Urdu  called 
"  HedayatV  Arifan." 

GalcuUa."^*^  The  Pantha"  the  Bengali  monthly — ooziAinued. 
Zucknow,—^''  The  Meaning  and  Use  of   Pain/'  iooorporibted  in  1896 
in  Urdu,  by  Baya  Bahadur,  m.a. 

**  The  Astral  Plane,"  in  Urdu,  by  Baba  Narattam  Das, 
Madra$.*^Yolume  2,  comprising  Katha  and   Prasna  Upanishads — 
Translated  by  S.  Sitarama  Sastri,  d.a. 

Meerut. — "  Shil  Vivek  ''  or  Treasury  of  Hindu  Morals,  in  Urdu,  by 
Pandit  Bama  Prasa(f.     Reviewed  in  Prasnottara^  pp.  250  and  25 L 

Bewares. — "The  Hindu  Catechism  "  —  reprinted  from  the Pra^no/Zara 
by  Babu  Srish  Cbander  Yasn. 

Wai  Centre.— ^^  Eastern  Castes  and  Western  Classes  "—Translated 
into   Hindi  by  Ganesh  Bam  Krishna  Vaidya,  F.  T.  S. 

*'  Does  ever  Caste  depend  upon  Tendencies  ?  "  in  English,  by  B.  G. 
Vaidya,  F.  T.  S. 

Mysore, — "  Upanishads,"  Vols.  I.,  II.,  Ill,,  by  Pandit  A.  Mah&deva 
Sastri. 

Surat  Branch. — "  Kathopanishad  "  in  Gujarati. 

Bhawnagur. — "Death  and  After" — Translated  into  Gujarati — Pub- 
lished 1896. 

"  Karma  "—Translated  into  Gujarati— Published  1898. 

Lahore. — The  Punjab  TheoBophist—B,  fortnightly  journal  in  Hindi- 
is  continued. 

Magazines. 
The  Theosophisty  English  (Monthly). 

The  Theosophical  Review,  „  ,, 

Mercury  (now  discontinued),  „  ^^ 

Vdhany 

Prasnottara,  „  ^^ 

Theosophic  Gleaner^  „  ,, 

B 


u 


ro 

Arya  Bala  Bodhini^  Bnglish  (Monthly). 

The  Buddhist^  „ 

Journal  of  the  Mahahodhi  Society^  „ 

The  Punjab  Theosophist,  „                „ 

Theosophy  in  Australasia^  „                „ 

Modem  Astrology,  „                „ 

Theosophic  Messenger 9  „                „ 

Bays- of  Light,  „                 „ 

Sanmarga  Bodhiniy  Telugu  (Weekly). 

Polyglot. 

Teosofisk  Tidskrift  (Swedish),  Monthly. 

Balder  (Norwegian),  „ 

'Revue  Theosophique  Fran^aise  (French),  „ 

Sophia  (Spanish),  „ 

Philadelphia  (Spanish),  „ 

Theosophia  (Dntch), 

Lotus  Blilthen  (German), 

Theosophischer  Wegweiser  (German), 

Teosophia  (Italian), 

Der  Vdhan  (German),  trans,  and  original  „ 

L^Idee  Theosophique  (French),  Qaarterly. 
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Letter  from  Miss  Edger. 
The  reading  of  the  following  letter  provoked  great  applause. 

Perth,  Western  Australia, 
December  2nd,  1899. 

Mt  deab  Brothers, 

Greeting  to  you  from  your  Sister  and  fellow-worker,  who  will  be 
with  you  in  spirit  at  your  Conyeotion,  though  absent  in  form.  May  all 
peace  and  prosperity  attend  your  meetings,  and  may  the  coming  year 
be  full  of  active  and  devoted  service.  Many  loving  wishes  to  you,  in- 
dividually and  collectively,  from 

Your  affectionate  friend  and  Sister, 
Lilian  Edger. 


Expressions  of  sympathy  were  also  received  from  the  General 
Secretary  of  the  Scandinavian  Section  and  from  the  Ahmedabad  Branch 
and  congratulatory  telegrams  from  the  General  Secretaries  of  the  Eoro* 
pean  and  American  Sections,  SenorD.  Jose  Xifie  of  Spain,  Prince  Hai'i- 
sinLji  Rapsinhji,  Rev.  Jinavaravansa  (Prince- Priest)  and  others,  and  from 
Indian  3ranohes  at  Nagpur,  Poona,  Lahore,  Hyderabad  and  3haynagart 
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REPORTS  OF  SECTIONS*  ' 

The  reports  of  the  various  Sections  were  then  read  by  their  ap* 
pointed  delegate?. 

[The  reports  of  Sections  were  read  as  follows  :  Earopean,  by  Mrs. 
Besant  delegate ; — American,  by  Miss  Netta  E.  Weeks  ;  Indian,  by  the 
Greneral  Secretary  ;  Australasian,  by  the  General  Secretary  ;  New 
Zealand,  by  Dr.  A.  Marques,  delegate;  Netherlands,  by  Miss  S.  Pieters; 
Scandinavian,  by  Dr.  W.  A.  English  ;  French,  by  the  President-Founder, 
who  also  read  the  reports  of  the  several  educational  activities  in 
Ceylon.  Dr.  English  presented  a  brief  report  of  the  progress  of  the; 
Panchama  Education  movement  in  Southern  India.] 

As  the  Europe9>n  Report  had  not  arrived,  owing  to  delay  in  forward- 
ing it,  Mrs.  Besant  made  some  very  appropriate  remarks  in  regard  to 
the  activities  of  that  Section,  its  change  to  more  commodious  quarters 
and  to  the  liberal  and  timely  financial  aid  which  was  generously  render* 
ed.  She  said,  further,  that  "  No  worthy  movement  needed  for  the 
benefit  of  humanity  will  ever  be  left  to  perish  for  lack  of  support.'* 
Allusion  was  also  made  to  Mr.  Mead's  important  researches  on  the 
origins  of  Christianity,  which  showed  that  it  had  its  root  in  the  same 
great  truths  which  formed  the  basis  of  the  other  religions  of  the  world  ; 
also  to  Mrs.  Cooper-Oakley's  efforts  in  tracing  the  genealogy  of  the 
Theosophical  Society  from  the  mediadval  records  of  various  esoteric 
bodies  and  caltsi 


REPORT  OP  THE  GENERAL  SECRETARY,  AMERICAN 

SECTION. 

To  the  President' Founder,  T.  8. : — During  the  year  from  November 
1st,  1898,  to  November  1st,  1899,  there  have  been  issued  7  Charters^ 
while  4  Branches  have  dissolved,  namely,  the  First  Newark  Lodge^ 
Newark,  N.  J.;  the  Wachusett  T.  S.,  Worcester,  Mass.  ;  the  Silent 
Workers  Lodge,  Davenport,  Iowa;  the  Burr  Oak  T.  S.,  Kalamazoo, 
Mich. ;  and  the  charter  of  another — the  Jamestown  Philosophical  Club 
T.S.,  Jamestown,  N.T. —  was  suppressed  by  the  Executive  Committee. 
The  present  nnmber  of  Branches  is  70*  ;  last  year  it  was  68. 

Members  resigned,  26  ;  died,  14 ;  admitted,  375.  Members  derelict 
in  dues  are  dropped  from  the  roll,  though  some  seek  restoration  later. 
Allowing  for  these  figures,  the  present  number  of  Branch  members  is 
1,262;  of  members  at  large  157  ;  total,  1,419.     Last  year  it  was  1,341. 

Our  statistics  show  little  increase,  and  yet  perhaps  as  much  as  can 
be  expected  during  an  era  still  marked  by  the  popular  distrust ,  and 
ridicule  brought  upon  Theosophy  by  imposture  in  its  name,  and  where* 
from  America,  because  the  home  of  that  imposture,  has  suffered  most. 
Moreover,  very  much  of  our  propaganda  work  during  the  past  year  has 

*  Another  Branch  has  since  been  chartered  at  Dayton,  Ohio,  making]  the  tota^ 
number  71.  * 
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t)6en  directed  more  f  ally  to  the  ednoation  and  sirengthetiing  of  Brancbes 
than  io  public  lectures  and  general  missionary  effort*  Most  assaredly 
tbe  latter  is  vital  in  a  real  Theosopbical  Society,  and  we  covet  the 
means  to  do  more  of  it,  but  the  weak  and  untrained  condition  of  many 
Brancbes,  at  a  loss  for  metbods  and  teacbers,  has  so  strongly  called  for 
aid  that  our  travelling  workers  have  devoted  themselves  rather  to  tbaL 
There  is  a  general  conviction  among  members  that  oar  great  need  at 
present  is  some  systematic  oversight  of  and  help  to  tbe  Branches,  and 
We  are  especially  striving  to  provide  it.  There  is  less  result  in  new 
memberships,  but  more  in  Branch  and  Sectional  culture,  stability,  and 
endurance.  Nor  are  parlor  talks  and  open  Branch  meetings  without 
fruit  in  additions  to  the  roll. 

The  absorption  of  the  Sectional  organ,  Mercury,  into  Tlte  Theoso- 
phical  Bevtew  of  London  has  concentrated  the  energy  of  the 
American  and  European  Sections  upon  the  support  of  one  monthly, 
and  thus  ensured  far  more  circnlation  and  influence  to  the  price- 
less articles  of  the  Bevtew.  To  meet  local  needs,  the  last  Con- 
vention provided  for  tbe  issue  of  a  small  monthly  called  The 
Theosophic  Messenger  and  devoted  to  records  of  Sectional  activities. 
It  is  edited  by  Mr.  Wm.  J.  Walters,  the  founder  and  conductor  of 
Mercury,  and  he  will  also  conduct  a  monthly  for  children  entitled  The 
Golden  Oiain.  The  former  is  to  be  mailed  separately  and  gratuitously 
io  every  member  of  the  Section.  Our  real  needs  are  thus  far  better  met, 
and  our  actual  strength  far  better  applied. 

Under  arrangements  made  with  the  National  Committee  in  Chicago, 
every  new  member  admitted  to  the  Section  is  informed  of  the  nature 
and  objects  of  the  Propaganda.  Fund  and  is  invited  to  pledge  himself  to 
the  contribution  of  some  fixed  sum  per  week  or  per  month.  The 
^Theosophic  Messenger  will  report  the  work  of  tbe  lecturers,  and  thus  all 
members  will  have  our  needs  and  our  accomplishings  brought  directly  to 
their  attention. 

If  little  that  is  interesting  and  nothing  that  is  remarkable  can  be 
asserted  of  the  Section,  it  is  at  least  trne  that  many  of  its  members  are 
deeply  zealous  in  their  purposes  and  work,  that  the  whole  body  is 
Bolidifying  and  strength ening»  and  that  the  concluding  year  of  the 
century  is  awaited  in  fall  hope  of  a  record  ^en  better  and  richer. 

AlbXAHDEB  FcLLEBTOKy  '      ' 

General  &ecreUtry» 

ftEPOBT  0»  THE  INDIAN  SECTION. 

To  the  President-Founder^  T.  8* :— During  the  past  twelve  months 
tlie  work  of  the  Section  has  continued  to  be  mainly  in  the  hands,  of  my 
beloved  Brother  and  Colleagne,  Babu  iTpendi^a  Nath  Basu,  under  whose 
wise  and  able  guidance  it  has  made  steady  and  substantial  ptogtess, 
B8  the  following  stimmary  Baport  will  show. 
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The  ever-growing  mass  of  office- work  has  macle  an  increase  of  the 
office-staff  indispensable  and,  above  all,  demanded  the 
The  Office.  unremitting  attention  of  an  able  Assistant  Secretary. 
!  ...  Snch  an  one  we  have  at  length  been  fortnnate  enough 
to  secure  in  the  person  of  Babu  Dbana  Krishna  Bisvas,  b.a.,  b.l., 
who  has,  at  great  personal  sacrifice,  given  np  a  growing  law-practice 
and  declined  a  lucrative  Zemindary  post  in  order  to  devote  his  life  to 
our  noble  cause.  Under  his  experienced  and  energetic  supervision 
many  improvements  have  been  made,  both  in  the  system  of  records  and 
in  the  methods  of  work^  which  show  increasingly  satiafactory  results. 
He  has  also  contributed  some  valuable  papers  to  our  sectional  organ, 
Prasnottara,  Other  changes  in  the  staff  have  also  been  carried  out  and 
we  have  now,  I  believe,  an  able,  competent  and  earnest  body  of  workers, 
timong  whom  I  mast  specially  mention  Brother  S.  Ragavendra  Row, 
for  many  years  the  able  Secretary  of  the  Bombay  Branch,  who,  having 
taken  pension,  has  come  to  Benares  to  devote  himself  entirely  to  T.  S. 
work.  His  special  department  is  the  E.  S.  T.,  which  more  than  fills 
all  his  time. 

The  roll  of  our  Branch    visitors  is  growing,   though  slowly,   and 

although  the  state  of  Mrs.    Besant's   health   prevented 

Visits  to         her  carrying  out  her  proposed    tour,   yet    we    have  the 

Branches.        not  unsatisfactory  total  of  105  visits  to    Branches  and 

103  to  places  where   no    Branch    exists.     For   all   this 

work  the  thanks  of  the  Section  are  dne  to  the  devoted  workers  who 

labour  on  its  behalf. 

Nine  new  Branches  were  added  to  our  roll  daring 
NewBranches.  the  past  year,  i-iz. :— Ahmcdabad,  Baidyanafh,  Cbapra, 
Gudivada,  Hugli,  Kazipur,  Siwan,  Rajkot,  Tamluk  ; 
three  new  centres  were  formed,  at  Ranidaspur,  Wai  and  Bettiah,  while 
seven  old  and  dormant  Branches  were  revived  and  called  into  renewed 
activity,  viz, :— Burdwan,  Damraon,  Rajmahal,  Bhagalpar,  Delhi,  Ghazi- 
pur  and  Simla. 

During  this  year  369  new  members  have  been  added 
New  Members'    to  our  ranks,  whilo   we  have  lost  13  by    death  and   5 
.    by  resignation. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  new   publication^  which  have  appeared 
during  the  year.     It  can  make  no  claim  to  completeness 
New  as  both  our  Branches  and  our  members  often  omit  to 

Publications,      send  to  the  Headquarters  a  copy  of  any  book  or  pam- 
phlet  they   may  publish,   so  that  it  may  be  noticed  in 
the.  Annual  Report : — 

fiowttty.— •* The  Self  and  its  Sheaths  "in Gnjarati,  by  Manmohan 
Daa  Dayal  Das  Shroff,  Review^  in  PrasmottarHy  page  122; 
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**  TLeosopli/'        ^j 

••  Fire-worship "     ...  .,.  ...  ...  |       In 

**  Pure  Thoughts,  Pure  Words  and  Pure  Deeds.  )-  Gaja- 
**  The    Three   Paths  "— "  Karma,   Jnana,    atid  |     rati. 
Bhakti"         J 

*•  Zoroastrianism  in  the  Light  of  Tkeosophy." 
The  TheosopJuc  Gleaner  is  continued  with  increase  in  size. 
The  "  Syllabus  of  Branch  Works,"  distributed  free. 
Ludhiana. — "Theosopbj  in    Every-day   Life/*     in     Urdu  called 
"  Hedayate  Arifan." 

Calcutta,—''  The  Pantha,"  the  Bengali  monthly— continued. 
Lucknow.--*'  The  Meaning  and  Use  of  Pain,"  incorporated  in   1896, 
in  Urdu,  by  Raya  Bahadur,  m.a. 

"  The  Astral  Plane,"  in  Urdu,  by  Babu  Narattam  Das, 
Madras, — Volume  2,  comprising  Katha  and  Prasna   Upanishads — 
Translated  by  S.  Sitaroma  Sastri,  b.a. 

Meerut, — "  Shil  Vivek  "  or  Treasury  of  Hindu  Morals  in   Urdo,  by 
Pandit  Rama  Prasad.   Reviewed  in  Prasnottara,  pp.  250  and  251. 

Benares, — "  The  Hindu  Catechism  " — reprinted  from  the  Prasnoiiara 
by  Babu  Srish  Chander  Yusu, 

Wat  Centre.—"  Eastern  Castes  and  Western  Classes  " — Translated 
into  Hindi  by  Ganesh  Ram  Krishna  Vaidya,  F.  T.  S. 

•*  Dues  ever  Caste  depend  upon  Tendencies  ?  "  in  English,  by  G-.  R. 
Vaidya,  F.  T.  S. 

%ffore.—'*  Upanishads,"  Vols.  I.,  II.,  TIL,  by  MahAdeva  Saatri. 

Surat  Branch. — "  Kathopanishad  "  in  Gujarati. 

Bhawnagur, — "  Death  and  After '' — Translated  into   Gujarati — Pub- 
lished 1898. 

"  Karma  "—Translated  into  Gujarati— Pdblished  1898. 

Lahore, — The  Punjab  Theosophist—Sk  fortnightly  journal  in  Hindi — 
is  continued. 

Under   this  head  ottr  report  this  year  is  not  satisfactory,   so   far  at 

least  as  the  relation  between  current  income  and  expendi- 

Finance,         tnre  goes*    Indeed  our  year's  work  shows  an  actual  deficit 

of  some  Rs.  600,  our  expenditure  having  exceeded  our 

receipts  for    the  year  by  that   amount.     The  causes  of  this   are,  on  the 

one  hand,  an  increase  in  the  expenditure  under  all    onr  main  heads  of 

outlay    and    on    the  other  a  small    diminution  in    the    total    amount 

received  during  the  year.    But  as    against  this,  it  must  be  remembered 

that  our  members  individually  (as  well  as  the  Section  as  a  whole)  have 

contributed    very  largely  to    the  funds  of  the  Centt*a]  Hinda    College, 

while  they  have  also  subscribed  some  Rs.  8,000  towards  the  cost  of  the 

new    Headquarters    building  at  Benares,  in    addition  to    tlie    sum    of 

Rs.  8,000  which  was  given  at  last  Convention  by  one  member. 

The  Hindu  College  has,  however,  now  got  well  started,  and  the  time 
has  oome  for  our  members  to  turn  their  attention  and  their  generosity 
towards  their  own  Section.  At  least  Rs.  11,000  more,  in  addition  to  the 
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amonni  already  reoei?ed,  will  be  absolntely  needed  fco  complete  the 
erection  and  famishing  of  the  Headquarters,  and  I  make  a  most 
earnest  appeal  to  all  oar  members,  friends  and  sympathisers  to  help  as 
both  generously  and  quickly  in  this  matter,  so  that  the  buildings  may 
be  ready  and  furnished  before  next  cold  weather  comes  round,  bringing 
with  it  the  holding  of  the  T.  S.  Anniversary  and  the  Convention 
of  the  Section  at  Benares. 

Thus  on  the  whole,  even  financially,  this  last  year  shows  a  good 
record,  and  I  do  not  doubt  that  next  year  will  see  our  income 
brought  up  to  the  level  of  oar  outgoings.  Still  it  is  much  to  be  wished 
that  so  large  a  proportion  of  our  members  did  not  so  often  neglect  to  pay 
their  annual  dues  as  is  actually  the  case. 

Our  balance  sheet  as  compared  with  previous  years  shows  as 
follows  : — 

Ikcrease  of  Income. 


Total 

Total 

Wet  Income. 

Net  Expenditure. 

BS.    A.     p. 

BS.    A.     p. 

1896  ...  6,898  11    0 

4,503    4    11 

1897  ...  6,996    2  11 

4.959  14      3 

1898...  8,082    9    6 

6,493  14     3 

1899...  7,887    5    5 

8,622    6      6 

RS.         A. 

p. 

2,486  16 
1,097    7 
1,086    6 
,    196    4 

6 

11 

7 

1 

Decrease. 
A  summary  of  our  balance  sheet  for  the  year  stands  as  follows  : — 

BalanceonSept.  30th,  1898      Us.  7,370    8    9 

Receipts  to  Oct.  Ist,  1899  7,887    5    6 


Total...l6,257  14    2 

Less  Expenditure  8,522    6    6 

Balance  in  hand  6,735     7    8 

We  thus  commenced  our  financial  year  with  a  balance  in  hand  of 
Rs.  7,370-8-9  and  we  close  it  with  that  balance  lessened  to  Rs.  6,735-7-8 
only  ;  and  withheavy  expenditure  before  us  for  the  furnishing,  fitting  up 
and  removal  to  the  new  Headquarters,  for  the  fitting  up  of  the 
visitors'  and  delegates*  quarters,  and  for  the  expenses  of  the  Anni- 
versary Meeting  and  Convention  next  Christmas. 

Thanks  to  the  generous  aid  of  our  Section  and  the  earnest  efforts  of 
The  Central      our  members,  substantial  growth  and  progress  has  been 
Hindu  College,     made  in  the  development  of  the   College,  as  will  be  seen 
from  the  detailed  Report  to  be  issued  shortly. 

We  have  to  deplore  the  loss  by  death   of  some  13  of  our  members 

among  whom  Messrs.  N.  Parthaswamy  Naidu,  of  Nellore 

Ohiluary.        and  Munshi  Raja  Bahadur  0.  E.  0.,  of  Lucknow,  must  be 

specially  named  ;  but  this  year  we  have  been  spared  any 

such  serious  losses  as  those   which  fell  upon  us  daring  the  preceding 

twelve  month, 
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.  Though  for  the  past  thr6o  years  one  boloired  India  has  been  labonning 
aoder  t^e  most  severe  distress^  hard  prasaed  by  almost 
.  Conclusion.  niilwoken  famine  in  one  pari  or  another*  raranped  by 
plague,  and  tried  to  the  utmost,  yet  our  moviemeot  baa 
grown  and  prospered  even  amid  a  host  of  adverse  oonditions.  New 
-V^orkers  have  oome  into  the  field  to  replace  those  whom  death  has  swept 
from  our  ranks  and  a  spirit  of  devotion  and  earnest  work  grows  yearly 
stronger.  Let)  us  ever  remember  that  Unity  and  Brotherhood  are  onr 
watchwords,  that  since  oar  task  is  essentially  spiritual,  that  is,  uni- 
versal, we  must  above  all  guard  ourselves  most  vigilantly  against  inner 
disintegration  and  internal  dissension  ;  and  never  forget  that  sectional  or 
provincial  jealousy,  the  setting  of  one  part  or  province  of  India  against 
the  rest,  and  the  separating  it  off  from  the  one  organic  whole  would  be 
fatal  to  our  purpose,  because  destructive  to  that  unity  in  spirit  and  in 
love  which  our  Society  represents. 

Bektkam  Keiohtlby, 

Qeneral  Seceriary* 

REPORT  OF  THE  AUSTRALASIAN  SECTION. 

To  the  President-Founder^  T,  S,  : — I  have  the  honour  to  report  to 
you  that  the  number  of  Branches  now  belonging  to  the  Australaaiaa 
Section  of  the  T.S.  is  only  twelve,  the  Charters  of  two  Branches  (Day- 
spring  and  Mt.  David)  having  been  called  in,  owing  to  most  of  the  mem- 
bers formerly  composing  them  having  left  the  districts  for  which  the 
Charters  were  issued.  I  understand  however,  with  pleasure,  that  there 
are  prospects  for  the  prompt  revival  of  Dayapringi  and  for  the  starting 
of  a  new  branch  at  New  Town. 

The  number  of  members  now  on  our  roll  is  392,  60  having  joined 
since  last  report  and  50  having  resigned,  allowed  their  membership  to 
lapse  or  left  the  Colony,  and  two  members  have  died. 

The  Fifth  Annual  Convention  of  this  Section  was  held  in  Melbourne 
on  March  3 1st,  1899.  Delegates  representing  the  Sydney,  Melbourne, 
Ibis,  Hobart,  and  Brisbane  Branches  were  present,  and  the  Branches  at 
Adelftide,  Maryborough,  Rockhampton  and  the  Egyptian  Branch  were 
represented  by  proxies. 

The  Convention  was  mainly  occupied  with  business  details  relative 
to  the  carrying  on  of  the  Sectional  activities  during  the  ensuing  year* 

Owing  to  a  severe  attack  of  illness  I  was  not  able  to  take  up  my 
duties  in  Australia  until  October  30th,  Mr.  Martyn  having  continued  as 
Acting  General  Secretary  until  my  arrival,  and  it  is  a  most  pleasant 
duty  for  me  to  record  that  the  Section  thoroughly  appreciates  his  zeal 
and  devotion  to  the  cause.  The  Assistant  Qeneral  Secretary,  Mr. 
H.  A.  Wilson,  has  also  done  faithfal  and  useful  work  at  the  Sydney 
Headquarters. 

During  the  year.  Miss  Edger,  our  Federal  Lecturer,  has  visited  and 
lectured  in  all  the  towns  of  Australia  where  there  are  active  BrancLes 
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ot  our  Sooietjr*  giving^  dnriag  the  eight  mimtba  ooiually  apent  hj  her  in 
tbifi.  Seotion,  more  tfaftn  tixiy  pnUio  leeinreai  besidee   meetinga  for 
membera  only,  meetioga  for  the  anaweriag  of  qneationa  and  informal . 
interviewa  for  enqairera  whenever  opportunity  offered,  and  her  work  is 
becoming  every  day  more  appreciated  and  more  popnlar. 

At  Gympie,  Towngville  and  Charters  Towers,  where  as  yet  there 
are  no  Branches — the  two  latter  places  being  altogether  new  gronud, 
theosophicall  J — Miss  Edger  also  lectarod,  arousing  much  interest,  which 
it  is  hoped  will  be  kept  alive  by  reading-circles  or  clasi^es  for  study. 
From  the  latest  reports,  she  is  now  doing  eircellent  work  in  new  fields 
in  Western  Australia,  and  we  hope  to  soon  see  a  Branch  started  in 
Perth. 

The  Branches  at  Adelaide,  Melbourne,  South  Tarra,  Hohart,  Sydney 
and  Brisbane  have  kept  their  public  activities  and  members*  classes  for 
study  going  without  cessation,  and  report  favourable  progress,  thoogh 
the  South  Yarra  Branch  is  at  present  hampered,  from  the  fact  that 
several  of  its  prominent  members  have  (rone  to  EDglaud,  The  Ibis  has 
also  the  honor  of  being  so  far  the  ouly  Branch  in  Australia  where  Lotus 
work  is  done  for  children. 

Tbe  smaller  Branches  and  the  large  number  of  unattached  members, 
tliOQgh  not  able  to  show  much  in  the  way  o(  public  work,  still  remain 
as  living  centres  of  Tlieosophic  propaganda  ready  to  be  quickened,  when 
other  things  are  favourable,  into  forms  of  larger  usefulness.  Tho 
Sectional  Library  intended  mainly  for  the  assistance  of  this  clasa  of  our 
members,  has  not  been  patronised  so  well  as  we  could  wish,  but  with 
the  addition  of  more  valaable  books  we  expect  to  have  a  different  report 
to  give.  The  Branches  in  Sydney  and  Melbonrne  own  excellent  libra- 
rie.s  and  that  of  the  Ibis  Lodge  is  exceptionally  valuable  owing  to  the 
generosity  of  Mrs.  Palmer. 

The  sectional  Organ,  Theosaphy  in  Australasia,  has  been  issued  regu- 
larly each  month  during  the  year  and  we  hope  shortly  to  largely 
increase  its  size  and  usefulness. 

I  intend  to  visit,  and  lecture  for,  the  various  Branches  and  centers 
of  activity,  in  the  early  part  of  the  new  year. 

1  enclose  a  list  of  oar  Branches  with  the  names  and  addresses  of 
the  officers  up  to  date,  and  I  roust  add  that  those  1  have  had  the  pri- 
vilege of  meeting  seem  to  be  all  hard  and  cnthnsiastic  workers^  so  that 
a  good  report  of  progress  will  necessarily  result  for  our  nexi  yi^arly 
report. 

A.  Mabques, 
General  Secretary. 

REPORT  OP  THE  NEW  ZEALAND  SECTION. 

To  the   President-Founder,  T.  S,: — 8in€e  I  l^et  had  the  bononrol 
reporting  the  work  of  the  Iflfew  Zeahind  Section  ol  the  T.  S.  we  have 
bdd  our  Third  Aminal  Cbnrentioo.    It  was  held  at  Chriatoborcfa  to  tbe  • 
C 
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Brancb  rooms  there,  and  was  a  very  harmonious  and  fraternal  gather* 
ing,  and  did  ranch  to  strengthen  friendlj  feelings  thronghont  the 
Section,  as  every  snch  gathering  mnst. 

There  was  not  mnch  more  than  formal  business  done,  and  conse- 
quently the  Convention  only  sat  one  day. 

From  Christcharch  I  went  Sonth  toDunedin,  and  have  thus  viRited 
the  principal  Branches  of  the  Section  and  made  the  personal  acquaint- 
ance of  the  members.  The  Auckland  delegates  to  the  Convention, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Draffin, accompanied  me;  Mrs.  Draffin  lecturing  in  each  of 
the  towns  visited — Wellington,  Christchurch  and  Dunedin — thus  making 
the  visits  still  more  valuable.  It  has  been  a  source  of  great  pleasnre  to 
me  to  have  come  into  more  close  contact  with  the  Southern  members, 
and  the  work  of  the  Section  is  now  more  folly  understood  by  me  than 
it  could  have  become  otherwise ;  and  it  will  in  conseqaence  of  onr 
mutual  acquaintance  become  much  more  effective. 

During  May,  June  and  July,  Miss  Edgar  was  in  New  Zealand,  and 
lectured  and  held  classes  in  the  four  chief  centres.  The  Section  as  a 
whole  benefited  greatly  by  her  visit ;  and  each  particular  Branch  gave 
her  a  warm  welcome,  and  cordial  support  in  her  activities,  expressin^^ 
the  hope  of  a  speedy  return. 

All  the  Branches  continne  to  pu.sh  on  their  accustomed  work, 
and  classes  for  study  and  public  meetings  are  carried  on  with  vigour  and 
almost  without  a  break.  There  has  been  a  great  extension  of  activity 
in  both  Dunedin  and  Auckland.  In  the  former,  public  meetings  are 
now  held  weekly,  thus  bringing  the  Branch  into  line  with  the  oiber 
three  large  centres,  and  in  addition  lectures  are  frequently  given  in 
Port  Chalmers  by  the  members  of  the  Dunedin  Branch.  These,  with 
the  weekly  class  held  by  a  group  there,  are  arousing  a  good  deal  of 
public  interest. 

In  Auckland,  Mrs.  Draffin,  an  indefatigable  worker,  is  lecturiiifi; 
weekly  on  Sunday  afternoons  in  the  suburban  di.stricts,  the  results  bein^ 
very  satisfactory.  A  working  group  in  each  suburb  is  confidently  ex- 
pected. 

Twenty-eight  new  members  have  been  added  to  the  roll ;  but  the 
usual  deductions  have  to  be  made.  We  have  lost  2  by  death,  4  by  de- 
parture from  the  country,  3  have  resigned,  and  I  has  lapsed  through 
non-payment  of  dues  :  10  in  all.  To  the  171  members  last  year,  there- 
fore, 18  are  added,  a  total  of  189.  The  membership  is  therefore  grow- 
ing, though  slowly.     The  finances  are  in  a  fairly  satisfactory  condition. 

Two  leaflets,  on  "  Karma,"  and  ^'  Reincarnation,"  have  been  print- 
ed for  distribution,  and  others  will  follow  shortly ;  and  by  the  New 
Year  we  hope  to  have  the  first  issue  of  a  small  monthly  magazine  in 
our  hands.  It  will  consist  of  16  pages  and  cover,  and  will  be  sold  at 
the  low  price  of  a  penny  per  copy.  We  thus  hope  ic  be  able  to  scatter 
cheap  theosophical  literature  throughout  the  country,  and  carry  trath 
f^pd  }\8^^  into  eyer^  ponder  of  l^he  If^nd.     Ii)  t^he  miM^t^r  of  printisgt 
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everjthiag  Beems  to  be  favourable ;  the  press  of  late  has  been  very 
generous,  and  in  Auckland  the  weekly  lectures  receive  a  report  filling 
the  best  part  of  a  column  in  the  evening  paper,  thus  reaching  a  very 
large  section  of  the  community. 

We  had  the  pleasure  in  Auckland  of  a  short  visit  from  Br.  Mar* 
ques,  the  Australian  General  Secretary,  on  his  way  from  Honolulu  to 
Syduey.  It  being  his  intention  to  proceed  to  Adyar  in  time  for  the 
Annual  Convention,  he  was  asked  to  represent  this  Section  on  that 
occasion  and  very  kindly  consented  to  do  so.  I  am  sure  it  could  not 
be  in  better  or  more  capable  hands. 

C.  W.  Sandeks, 

General  Secretary, 


REPORT  OF  THE   NETHERLANDS  SECTION. 

To  the  PresidetU'Founder,  1\  S.  ; — Again  the  time  has  arrived  when 
it  is  both  a  dnty  and  a  pleasure  to  me  to  send  yon  a  report  of  the 
activities  of  the  Dutch  Section  for  the  year  that  is  past. 

We  have  not  to  report  the  formation  of  any  new  Lodges,  but  the 
existing  ones  are  very  much  sti-onger  in  number  and  let  us  hope  also  in 
knowledge. 

Several  of  our  members  who  live  iu  Dutch  India,  have  paid  us  a 
visit  during  the  year  and  we  are  at  present  in  correspondence  with  one 
of  the  members  in  Batavia  who  proposes  to  take  the  lead  in  forming  a 
Lodge  there.  Tbe  great  trouble  is,  that  the  members  live  so  far  away 
from  each  other  it  is  difficult  for  them  to  meet  together. 

During  the  year  (he  **  Theosophtsche  Uitgerers  Maatschappy  "  has 
published  as  follows : 

One  volume  (VII.)  of  Theosophia,  twelve  numbers. 

•'  Reincarnation,*'  by  Annie  Besant— new  translation  by  Johan  van 
Manen.  ' 

"  Death  find  After,'*  by  Annid  Besant— new  translation  by  Johan 
van  Manen:  , 

"Masters  as  Facts  and  Ideals,"  by  Annie  Besant— translated  by 
Johan  van  Manen. 

"  Rough  Outline  oE  Theos>phy,''  by  Annie  Besant— third  thousand, 
revised  edition. 

"  Theosophy  and  Occultism,"  by  G.  R.  S.  Mead — translated  by 
Johan  van  Manen. 

In  Preparation  :  A  Dutch  translation  of  the  **  Secret  Doctrine  " 
and  an  enlarging  of  our  Dutch  monthly  paper,  Thcoaophia. 

The  yeai' that  lies  behind  us  has  been  marked  by  a  good  deal  of 
work  and  devotion,  both  by  members  individually  as  well  as  by  the 
Lodges  as  a  whole. 
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Much  has  been  done  towards  spreading  theosophical  ideas  and 
tfaeoBopIiiciil  literature.  The  general  interest  in  Theosophy  is 
proved  by  the  increasing  sale  of  Datcb  and  Gnglish  books  and  periodicals. 
Public  lectures  have  been  given  in  various  towns  and'  were»  as  a  rale, 
well  reported  by  the  local  press. 

CoQnt6S9  Wftcbtmeister,  who  stayed  a  few  days  on  her  way  back 
from  Germany,  kindly  gave  two  public  lectares,  one  in  the  Hague  aad 
one  in  Amsterdam,  both  of  which  were  well  attended.  Countess 
Wachfcmeister  lectured  id  Knglish,  a  resume  being  (riven  in  Dutch,  for 
the  sake  of  those  present  who  did  not  understand  the  English  lan- 
guage. 

At  the  end  of  last  year  the  number  of  our  members  was  178,  now  it  is 
223.'  This  year  59  new  members  have  been  admitted.  We  have  lost 
2  through  death,  2  have  gone  to  other  countries  and  2  have  resigned. 
The  increase  of  membership  scarcely  represents  the  work  done,  for  we 
believe  it  to  bd  o{  vastly  greater  importance  to  spread  theoeophical 
ideas,  than  (o  have  many  names  in  our  bookff,  of  people  who  as  jei-  know 
nothing  of  the  subject.  We  therefore  urge  applicants  to  stady«  before 
definitely  joining  the  Society  as  members,  for  not  large  numbers  bnt 
earnest  workers  make  the  strength  of  the  Theosophical  Society. 

It  is  with  regret  that  I  have  to  inform  yon  that  one  of  the  members 
who  during  this  year  passed  through  the  change  which  men  call  death, 
was  our  true  friend  and  loyal  fellow -worker,  Madame  O'breen,  a  eoo- 
etant  contributor  to  Theoiophia  during  the  laat  iieven  years,  under  the 
name  "  Afra,"  and  who  also  at  the  request  of  the  President-Foatidei' 
occasionally  contributed  short  articles  to  the  TheOMopJUeL 

She  will  always  live  in  our  metnory  us  one  of  the  pioneers  of  the 
theosophical  movement  in  Holland. 

The  Third  Annual  Convention  waaheld  here  on  Sunday,  the  16th  of 
July  1899.    Ere  this  you  will  have  received  the  full  report  thereof. 

'  The  evening  before  the  Convention  a  conversHzione  was  held  at 
.Headquarters,  Amsteldijk  76,  where  a  large  number  of  members  were 
present. 

.  .The  day  being  exceedingly  warm  the  garden  was  lighted  up  daring 
the  evening  and  a  very  social  and  pleasant  time  was  spent. 

Tlie  morning  Session  of  the  Convention  was  devoted  to  business. 
The  evening  meeting  was  held  in  a  large  hall  and  was  open  to  all 
friends  and  associates  provided  with  an  introduction,  which  was  to  be 
had  from  the  Secretary. 

We  had  that  evening  the '  pleasure  of  having  with  us  Mrs.  K* 
B n OS ngton  Davis,  of  Minneapolis  U*  S.  A.,  who  addressed  the  meeting  on 
the  **  Unity  of  Life."  Mr.  J.  J.  Hallo  spoke  on  *'  Theosophy  in  Daily 
Life,"  Mr.  Fricke  on  ^*  Questions  about  Sociology  "  and  M.  Lanweriks  on 
"  Occultism."  Madame  Meulcmau  opened  and  closed  the  meeting  with 
a  few  appropriate  words. 
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During  tlie  year  many  foreign  members  of  the  Theosopbical  Society 
have  stopped  ^ith  us  at  Headqaartem  and  we  hope  next  year  to  liave 
the  pleasure  of  welcoming  the  President-Fonnder  in  oar  midst.  He  is 
already  au  old  friend  and  it  is  with  the  greatest  pleasure  that  we  are 
looking  forward  to  having  him  amongst  us  otice  more. 

Now  that  we  have  both  here  and  at  Rotterdam  started  a  Lotus 
Circle  for  children,  the  coming  generation,  we  hope,  will  grow  up  with 
clearer  ideas  as  to  the  Unity  of  Life,  Reincarnation  and  Karma,  than 
fell  to  OQr  share  as  children. 

We  beg  to  tender  our  kindest  wishes  and  warmest  feelings  to  our 
Indian  brethren  now  assembled  in  Convention,  and  though  our  physical 
forms  may  be  far  distant,  though  our  customs  and  language  may  differ, 
yet  we  are  all  pilgrims  journeying  along  the  same  road  towards  the 
Mime  glorious  end,  and  the  expression  of  mutual  good  will  and  sympathy 
brings  eometimes  a  feeling  of  strength  and  unity  that  is  often  enconrag- 
ing«  helping  as  it  does  to  bridge  over  the  seeming  gulf  of  separation 
that  lies  between  us  on  this  plane,  howerer  real  (be  unity  of  thought 
and  purpose  on  a  higher  plane  may  be.  l^herefore  we  send  to  you, 
our  Indian  brothers,  this  assurance  of  our  good  will  with  the  earuest 
wish  for  a  successful  Convention,  and  that  the  President- Founder 
may  long  be  spared  to  bold  the  office  of  President  of  the  Theoso- 
phicc^l .  Society,  the  duties  of  which  he  has  so  ably  transacted  in 
the  paat,  and  also  to  preside  at  the  Annual  General  Conventions  of  the 
Society. 

W.  B.  Pricke, 
General  Secretary^  Netherlands  Section. 


REPORT  OF  THE   SCANDINAVIAN   SECTION  T.  S* 

•  No  definite  report  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Scandinavian  Section 
has  yet  been  received  at  Headquarters,  but  from  published  noiioes, 
mainly  in  the  Theosophtcal  Bevieto^  we  glean  the  following  items  : 

The  three  lodges  in  Stockholm  hold  joint  meetings  at  the  Central 
Bureau  of  the  Section,  where  lectures  are  given  aad  discussions  held. 
The  Lund,  Norrland  (Sundsvall),  (xotheiibnrg,  and  Copenfaegen  Lodges 
are  doing  very  good  work.  The  Norrland  Lodge  xt)om  is  kept  open  all 
day>  and  the  Gothenburg  Lodge  has  moved  into  more  spacious  quarters. 
Various  lectures  have  been  given  during  the  year  by  Mrs.  Sjosted^  Mr. 
Sarsen,  Mr.  Znnder  and  others.  The  Fourth  Annual  Convention  of  the 
Section  was  held  at  Gothenburg  in  May  last,  and  was  a  successful 
gathering.  Though  there  are  no  Branches  in  Finland,  there  are  about 
sixty  unattached  members  and  a  T.  S.  Lending  Library  is  maintained 
in  Helsingfors,  which  is  open  on  Tuesday,  Thursday  and  Saturday 
evenings.  The  Copenhagen  Branch  has  divided.  The  Eirene  is  the  new 
Branch.  The  j9aZ(2er  magazine  is  increasing  in  circulation  and  useful* 
ness.  On  the  whole  the  Seotton  has  made  satisfactory  progress  during 
the  year. 
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THE  FRENCH  SECTION. 
Report  of  the  General  Secbetauy. 

To  the  Fresident'Founder,  T.  8.  :— Dear  akd  Rfspected  Sib,- -This 
report  will  contain  bufc  little  by  way  of  details ;  the  French  Section 
having  bat  jast  made  its  first  step  and  all  it-s  actions  and  their  resnlts 
being  a  matter  for  review  in  the  first  Annnal  Report  to  be  made  next 
year. 

I  send  these  few  lines  with  ihe  object  of  forwai*ding  to  yon  the 
thanks  of  your  French  colleagues  for  the  Sectional  Charter  which  yoa 
have  been  so  kind  as  to  grant  them,  and  to  express  their  gratitude  for 
all  that  you  have  done  in  the  world  for  the  cause  of  Theosophy ;  to  b^ 
you  to  signify  to  our  dear  Indian  brethren  the  tender  affection  which  wo 
have  for  them  and  tell  them  how  rejoiced  we  shall  be  if  some  of  them 
should  be  able  to  come  and  personally  attend  the  Theosophical  Congress, 
to  be  held  in  the  course  of  the  summer  of  1900,  at  the  Palais  des 
Congres,  of  the  Paris  Exposition  :  and,  finally,  to  declare  to  her  whom 
the  gods  have  given  us  after  the  departure  of  H.  P.  B. — our  elder  sister, 
Mrs.  Annie  Besant — the  feelings  of  gratitude  and  love  which  for  her 
bum  in  oar  hearts. 

The  French  Theosophists  have  asked  permission  to  form  them- 
selves into  a  Section  because  they  believe  the  propitious  moment  has 
arrived  for  them  to  live  of  their  own  national  life.  All  growth  ooraes 
from  within  ;  the  life  coming  from  withoat  serves  only  to  awaken  the 
germ  into  activity  and  carry  it  on  through  the  preliminaxy  stages  of 
the  evolutionary  processus.  The  European  Section  has  played  for  us 
the  part  of  mother  and  nurse,  and  I  hope  that  not  one  of  us  will  ever 
forget  it,  but  the  hour  came  to  walk  and  grow  by  our  own  personal 
efforts. 

The  future  opens  before  us  under  favorable  aaspices ;  two  new  and 
important  Branches  have  just  been  formed  in  Paris,  and  we  have 
reason  to  hope  that  a  third  will  soon  be  organized  in  Alsace.  Iti 
Paris  the  Theosophical  -movement  is  penetrating  the  cultured  portion  of 
Society,  and  we  hope  for  a  great  expansion  should  no  unforeseen  events 
arise  to  temporarily  hstmper  our  efforts. 

We  ask  of  our  Indian  brothers  thoughts  of  love,  for  it  is  these  i-ays 
•of  the  spiritual  Sun  which  we  need  to  fructify  our  endeavours ;  and  we 
pray  the  gods  to  bless  the  Theosophical  Society,  its  President- Founder, 
its  members,  and  all  those  who  work  for  it. 

Dr.  Th.  Pascal, 
General  Secretary,  French  SeclioUf  T.  & 


ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE  GENERAL  MANAGER 
OF  BUDDHIST  SCHOOLS  IN  CEYLON. 
To  the  President-Founder^  T.  S.  : — The  progress  of  the  educatioQal 
movement  during  the  year  has  been  on  the  whole  a  steady  and  encourag- 
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ing  one,  especially  in  the  Western  eiroait.  The  Colombo  Society  has 
taken  a  keener  and  livelier  interest  than  in  past  years,  in  the  progress 
of  the  work.  There  are  now  134  schools  in  oar  charge,  with  an  attend- 
ance of  15,490—10,598  boys  and  4,892  girls. 

In  1892  there  were  only  9  registered  schools  under  the  Theosophical 
Society.  The  present  namber  of  registered  schools  nnder  my  manage- 
ment is  92. 

The  total  of  grants  earned  by  onr  schools  in  1895  was  Rs.  8,906, 
and  in  the  present  year  Rs.  20,72170. 

In  the  early  years  of  the  movement  the  majority  of  the  school 
buildings  erected  were  of  a  temporary  kind,  costing  little ;  bat  with  the 
increased  confidence  in  the  movement  we  have  liberal  support  from 
wealthy  Buddhists,  with  the  result  that  substantial  and  permanent 
buildings  with  stone  walls  and  tiled  roofs  have  replaced  the  former  build- 
ings of  mnd  and  wattle  walls  and  cadjan  rooff ,  in  many  places. 

Every  year  we  have  been  passing  a  larger  namber  of  teachers  at 
the  Government  license  examination  for  teachers,  and  the  teachers  in 
onr  English  and  Vernacular  schools  are  now  better  qualified  and  trained, 
and  on  the  whol^  better  paid  than  heretofore. 

Nearly  all  the  more  important  towns  and  villages,  with  large  popu- 
lations of  school-going  children  of  Baddhist  parents,  have  been  provided 
with  at  least  one  school.  In  some  cases  we  have  as  many  as  four  schools 
for  each  town — two  English  schools  and  two  Vernacular  schools — for 
boys  and  girls. 

The  opposition,  entertained  at  the  outset  by  the  various  Protestant 
Missionary  Educational  Societies,  to  our  movement,  was  supported  at 
the  time  and  encouraged  by  certain  of  the  Government  Inspectors  of 
schools  and  by  the  Director  of  Public  Instruction,  but  I  am  glad  to  re- 
port that  such  hostility  has  been  withdrawn.  They  now  recognise  our 
success  and  our  stability  and  regard  our  workers  as  colleagues,  instead 
of  as  enemies,  in  the  common  task  of  nplifting  the  people  by  extending 
to  them  the  blessings  of  education. 

A  comparison  of  statistics  furnished  in  the  Blue  Book  for  1893  with 
that  of  1898,  by  the  Director  of  Public  Instruction,  reveals  that  thei*e 
has  been  a  considerable  increase  in  the  number  of  Baddhist  children 
and  a  decrease  in  the  number  of  Protestant  children  attending  grant-in- 
aid  schools.  Within  5  years  the  number  of  Buddhist  children  in  grant- 
in-aid  schools  has  risen  from  27,386  to  40,423  an  increase  of  13,0879  but 
within  the  same  period  the  Church  of  England  Mission  has  lost  88 
children,  the  Presbyterians  231,  the  Wesleyans  276  and  the  Baptists  and 
others  210.  It  is  satisfactory  to  not«  that  the  Educational  activity  of 
the  Buddhists  of  the  centre  and  south  of  Ceylon  has  been  followed  by 
onr  friends,  the  Hindus  of  the  north,  whose  numbers  in  their  schools 
have  increased  in  the  same  period  from  21,724  to  27,445  (vide  Public 
Instruction  Report  for  1893,  page  D  45,  and  for  1898,  page  D  42).  The 
p^mber  of  Pii4dhist  sohopls  r^gist^red  fo|r   Qovermnent  gn^nt  h^  jur 
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oreftsed  within  five  years  from  3S  to  99,  asd  tbe  anoont  of  grMit»  from 
Bs.  11,054  to  Bfl.  27,480. 

It  is  therefore  evident  that  there  is  f^ood  cause  for  hopefalnem,  for 
we  have  now  better  teachers,  finer  baildin^,  larger  grants  and  ao  in* 
creasing  namber  of  sohools  and  scholars  from  year  to  year. 

The  appointment  of  Mr.  Banbery  to  the  Hindu  College  at  Benares 
has  necessitated  the  amalgamation  of  the  schools  of  the  Central  cireeife 
with  those  of  the  West  and  South,  under  my  immediate  manageaieDt  as 
heretofore.  The  correspondingiy  increased  financial  responsibility  has 
been  undertaken  by  the  Colombo  Branch  which  hopes  to  raise  stili 
larger  funds  for  the  due  maintenance  of  the  schools  and  for  the  payment 
of  the  large  staff  of  teachers. 

The  Ananda  College,  Colombo,  for  the  efficiency  of  which  I  am  di* 
reotly  responsible,  contiiiaes  to  maintain  its  position.  The  annaal  priae 
distribution  was  held  a  few  months  ago  and  the  annnal  report  iead» 
Colonel  H.  S.  Olcott  in  the  chair. 

The  Grovernment  annaal  examination  was  concluded  early  in  No- 
vember with  satisfactory  results.  Eight  candidates  for  the  Cambridji^e 
local  examination  have  been  prepared  and  will  take  their  papers  in 
December.  Without  the  equipment  of  a  good  boarding  establishment, 
for  which  funds  are  urgently  needed,  it  will  be  difficult  to  compete — on 
equal  terms — with  the  other  well  provided  Colleges  in  Colombo. 

1  have  been  greatly  assisted  in  the  work  of  management  during 
the  year  by  Mr.  D.  S.  S.  Wickramaratne,  Assistant  General  Manager  of 
Sohools,  Mr.  P.  L.  Dbarmasiri,  Inspector  of  Schools,  Western  Circuity 
and  Mr.  M.  Batuvantudave,  Inspector  of  Schools,  Central  Circuit, 
Mr.  A.  W.  (Joonesekera,  Inspector  of  Schools,  Southern  Circuit,  Mr. 
Pra^naratne,  our  pioneer  lay  preacher,  and  by  the  local  managers  of  the 
several  school^. 

I  herewith  subjoin  a  detailed  list  ^of  schools. 


Schools  opened  in  1899. 

1  BiakmsJe;,  Vernaculan  Mixed 

2  Heenatigala  do 

3  Moraketiyare  do 

4  Kalamnlla  do 

5  Miripenna  (transferred)  do 

6  Knssala  do 

7  'Kalawana  do 

8  Nathandiya,  English,  Boys 

9  Raddoluwa,  Ver.,   Mixed 

10  Madelgamuwa  do 

11  Narawila  do 

12  Raja^riya  r  Wei ikada),  Boys 

13  Diyagama,  Ver.,  Mixed 

14  Mullegaina  do 

15  Nngamulla  Girls 

16  Ambanwita,  Ver.,  Mixed 

17  Kaltttara,  North,  Ver.,  Girls 


Schools  Registered  in  1899. 

1  Sangamitte,  Ver.,  Girls 

2  Kalutara,  North,  Ver,  Mixed 

3  Yagodanmlla,  Ver.,  Girls 

4  Mabima.  Ver.,  Boys 

5  Petiyagoda,  Ver.,  Mixed 

6  Medagama,  Ver.,  Bojts 

7  Bandaragama,  Ver,  Mixed 

8  Godagama  Ver.  Girls 

9  Ponnaukanniya  Ver.  Boys 

10  Barawavila,  Ver.,  Girls 

11  Peepola  Ver.  Mixed 

12  Nittambuwa      do 

18  Peellawattfl,  Ver.,  Girls 

14  Paluwella,  Ver.    Boys  (trans- 

feiredy 

15  Watinapaha,  V«r.  Mixed 

16  Madcwa,  Ver,  Girie 
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SckooUofeMd  in  1899. 

18  Polwatta(AmbalaDgoda)  Ver.i 

Girls 

19  Nedimale,  English  Bojs 

20  WeediyaWatta.  Ver.,  Mixed 

21  Meewitigaromana,  Yer.,  Girls 

22  Palnwella,  Veraacular,  Boys 

(transferred). 


Schools  Registered  in  1899. 

17  Amandolawa,  Ver.,  Mixed 

18  Mnkalangamuwa,      do 

19  Nathandiya,  English  Boys 

20  Bandombe 


A.   E.  BUULTJEKS, 

General  Manager  of  Schodlu 


BUDDHIST  PRESS  REPORT. 
To  the  Preeident'Founder^  T.  8, 

I  beg  to  submit  my  report  of  the  Buddhist  Press  for  the  year 
ending  30th  November  1899. 

Since  my  last  report  many  changes  have  been  made  in  the  three 
Department's  under  my  supervision,  and  it  gives  me  much  pleasure  to 
record  here  a  further  progress  of  the  work  of  the  difPerent  branches^ 
especially  in  the  Sinhalese  establishment. 

fl[%e  Sinhalese  Department, — The  principal  work  in  charge  of  this 
branch  is  the  printing  of  the  Sandaresa  newspaper.  Last  year  I 
reported  that  the  circulation  of  this  paper  was  a  little  over  2,000  and 
this  year  it  is  a  pleasure  to  note  that  the  same  has  doubled  and  I  think 
I  shall  be  able  to  print  5,000  shortly.  The  present  circulation  of  the 
Sandaresa  is  the  largest  of  all  the  newspapers  printed  in  Ceylon — the 
highest  circulation  of  the  cheapest  leading  English  paper,  according  to 
the  Government  Blue  Book,  being  only  2,200.  I  have  made  a  calculation 
to  see  how  many  persons  read  the  Sandaresa  each  time  it  is  issued  ;  and 
have  found  that  the  paper  is  read  by  24,000  persons  each  time— it 
being  printed  semi- weekly,  every  Tuesday  and  Friday.  More  than 
half  of  the  space  of  the  paper  is  devoted  to  advertisements.  I  have 
therefore  asked  our  local  Society  to  permit  me  to  enlarge  its  size  and 
thus  meet  the  demands  of  our  various  advertisers  and  correspondents. 

The  rapid  growth  of  business  compelled  me  to  apply  for  additional 
accommodation,  and  I  mean  to  move  our  printing  office  and  the 
machinery  into  other  quarters  before  the  beginning  of  next  year,  A 
new  Quadroyal  Wharf  dale  machine  to  print  the  SandaresaKnd  for  book- 
work  has  been  purchased  and  fitted  up.  The  gas  engine  to  work  the 
several  machines  is  also   being  erected   by  the  Colombo  Gkts  Company* 

Several  new  machines  for  cutting,  stitching  and  perforating  have 
also  been  added  to  the  jobbing  branch.  As  soon  as  sufficient  accommo- 
dation is  obtained,  I-  propose  to  open  a  binding  branch  too. 

The  •'  Sisnbodhaya,"  Parts  I.  and  II.,  went  through  two  more  edi- 
tions this  year,  and  the  "  Nam  Pota*'   (Buddhist  names  for  males  and 
females)  was  revised  and  printed  a  second  time.    "  Karma  Yibhaga,*'  a 
useful  booklet  treating  on  Karma,  was  printed  at  a  considerable  eoRt. 
D 
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The  ginbaldse  edition  of  Col.  Olcoti's  "Baddhist  Caiechigm"  (33d  English 
edn,)  translated  by  Mr,  D.  B.  Jayatilaka,  b.a.  ;  "  Bnddha  Upasthana,"  p 
valuable  relipfioas  brochure  adapted  for  theuseof  our  schools  and  the 
general  public,  edited  by  Mr*  D.  S.  S.  Wickramaratne,  Assiataut 
General  Manager  of  Buddhist  Schools,  and  the  life  of  Sr!  Wickrama 
Baja  Sinha,  the  last  King  of  Kandy,  are  now  in  the  press. 

The  English  Department.^  Owing  to  pressure  of  urgent  work  in 
other  departments  no  satisfactory  improvements  were  effected  during 
the  year  under  review.  The  Buddhist,  edited  by  Mr.  D.  B.  Jayatilaka, 
is  at  present  printed  as  a  monthly.  The  want  of  contributors  of 
learned  articles  to  this  useful  magazine  is  greatly  felt.  Mr.  Jayatilaka, 
with  the  very  little  leisure  at  his  disposal,  haH,  at  present,  to  write  ont 
all  the  necessary  copy  for  the  printer.  With  a  few  regular  contribu* 
tors  much  good  could  be  done  through  this  periodical. 

A  cousiderable  amount  of  job-work  was  turned  out  during  the  past 
.year.  With  farther  additions  which  I  propose  making  shortly,  I  hope 
.that  better  results  may  be  achieved  next  year. 

The  Tamil  Department.^" The  principle  work  executed  during  the 
past  year  is  the  printing  of  the  Tamil  edition  of  Mr.  Leadbeziter's  ''  Sian- 
bodaya,"  Part  I.,  translated  and  published  by  Mr.  D.  S,  S.  Wickrama- 
ratna.  I  am  getting  the  second  part  also  translated  and  hope  to  print 
and  issue  the  same  as  early  as  possible. 

General. — Owing  to  increase   of  work  the   clerical   staff  had  to  be 

>  augmented  and  a  special  Cashier  both  for  the  Society  and  the  press  had 

also  to  be  appointed.     Together   with  the  three  volunteers  the  clerical 

staff  is  composed  of   se^en  gentlemen,  to  whom  my  thanks  are  due  for 

their  ready  co-operation.    . 

H.  S.  Pebera, 

Manager. 


REPORT  OF  THE  BUDDHIST  THEOSOPHICAL  SOCIETY 

OP  GALLE. 

Galle, 

Qth' Dccemh^y  1699. 
To  the  President-Founder,  T.  S. 

I  have  the  honour  to  forward  the  annual  Report  for  the  year  end- 
ing 31st  December  1899,  of  the  work  done  by  the  Galle  Buddhist 
.  Theosophical  Society. 

In  consequence  of  the  absence  and  irregular  attendance  of  most  of 
.  the  members  several  meetings  had  to  be  postponed,  yet  business  was 
promptly  attended  to  by  the  Executive  Committee. 

Attention  is  paid  to  educational  work,  and  it  is  slowly  progressing. 
A  new  Vernacular  School  was  opened  at  Katukurunda,  about  8  miles 
irom  Galle.  Its  attendance  is  260  boys  and  girls.  The  School  Bungalow 
is  solid  masonry  and  made  to  accommodate  about  400  pupils.     Several 
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4>ther  places  were  visited  with  the  view  of  openiDg  schOolfl,  bnt  the 
apathy  of  tbJB  Bnddhists  iu  some  villages  deterred  as  from  active  engage- 
ment. The  main  object  of  the  Society  is  to  ensure  the  stability  of 
Mahinda  College,  the  chief  Buddhist  institation  in  South  Ceylon.  In 
the  early  part  of  June  last  the  front  part  of  the  College  building  came 
dov/i),  and  the  College  work  had  to  be  shifted  to  another  hoase*  Jast 
at  this  time  the  venerable  President -Founder  of  the  Society  was  here, 
and  was  suggesting  means  to  have  a  building  of  our  own  for  the 
College.  At  once  he  engaged  in  the  work.  With  the  President  of  the 
local  Brancli  and  a  few  others,  he  visited  most  of  the  well-to-do  Bad- 
dhists  in  Qalle,  delivered  addresses  at  several  stations,  and  a  pablic 
appeal  was  made  for  funds  for  the  purpose  of  buying  a  large  plot  of 
ground  and  for  bailding  a  College  Bungalow  that  will  accommodate 
alK)ut  500  pupils,  together  with  houses  for  resident  masters  and  dormi- 
tories for  boarders.  Many  cheerfully  responded  to  the  appeal  andi 
contributed  largely.  A  sam  of  Rs.  5,354  was  collected  and  deposited  iif 
the  Galle  Branch  of  the  Chartered  Mercantile  Bank,  whilst  there  isf 
another  sum  of  Rs.  3,500  yet  to  be  collected.  There  is  every  probability 
of  collecting  as  mnch  more  with  the  progress  of  the  buildings  intended. 
A  central  plot  of  ground  either  bordering  the  sea  or  occupying  a  sitna- 
tion  quite  conformable  with  the  rules  of  tiie  Educational  Depart- 
ment is  sought  for.  As  soon  as  the  ground  is  acquired  the  construc- 
tion of  the  buildings  will  commence. 

Our  hearty  thanks  are  due  to  the  venerable  and  highly  esteemed 
President- Founder  for  his  indefatigable  labour,  and  for  the  help  lie  has 
lent  them  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  ignorant  mass  by  educating 
the  rising  generation. 

The  grant-in-aid  examination  of  the  College  was  held  in  July  last 
by  the  Government  Inspector  of  Schools.  The  results  were  very  satis- 
factory and  the  grant  earned  was  the  highest  ever  earned  by  the 
institution. 

A  series  of  lectures  was  delivered  by  Messrs.  N.  Balasubramaniyan 
and  H.  Gordon  Douglas  (late  Principals)  arid  by  Mr.  Dntt,  Principal  of 
Rajapaksa  College,  at  the  College  Hall.  Mr.  Wilton  Hack,  Principal 
of  Dharmaraja  College,  Kandy,  delivered  a  lecture  on  Buddhism,  He 
came  here  to  work  with  us  for  some  time,  but  a  chronic  fever  from 
which  he  suffers  from  time  to  time,  disabled  him  from  working.  After 
being  confined  to  bed  for  about  3  months  he  left  us  to  go  back  to 
Australia  and  to  be  in  our  midst  again  on  recruiting  his  health* 

The  branch  schools  are  progressing  except  iheoneatHagoda  which 
we  had  to  close  on  account  of  the  gross  indifference  of  the  Buddhists 
in  the  village.  Kalegama  Boys'  School,  Dangedara  Mixed  Vernacular 
School,  Meepawala  Boys*  School  and  Ganegama  Boys'  School  did  very  well 
at  the  Government  examination.  Gintota  Mixed  School  and  XJnawatuna 
Mixed  School, — the  two  schools  registered  in  the  latter  part  of  1898— 
were  examined  by  the  Government  Inspector  and  by  his  Assistant  and 
were  awarded  a  satisfactory  grant  in  proportion  to  the  passes.    Nor  the 
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Dangeclara  Jayawardane  School  is  not  yet  i-egistered.  The  daily  attend* 
auce  is  over  150.  We  hope  it  will  be  registered  by  the  beginning  of 
next  year. 

We  have  to  thank  Messrs.  H.  Amarasariya,  F.  de  Silva  and 
D.  Cm  Patiratne  for  the  support  they  leod  ns  as  local  managers.  Aleo 
T?e  have  to  thank  Rev.  K.  Snmangala,  df  Thnwakkagalawatte  Temple, 
for  extending  his  sapport  as  a  priest  in  impressing  in  the  minds  of  the 
people,  the  valae  of  education  and  the  benefit  of  opening  schools. 

The  balance  sheet  of  the  Buddhist  National  Funds  is  hereto  annexed. 

Mr.  Elanasinha,  the  Collector  of  the  Cent  Fund  in  the  district  of 
Galle,  is  progressing  with  his  work.  He  has  already  collected  Bs.  86, 
cents  35j  for  the  last  three  months. 

In  conclusion,  I  have  to  report  with  regret  the  death  ot 
Mr.  Q.  C.  A.  Jayasekara,  a  valued  and  talented  member  of  our  Society, 
who  worked  with  us  from  the  establishment  of  the  Society  to  his  very 
end.    In  him  we  have  lost  a  counsellor  and  a  leader. 


T.  D.  S.  Amarasurta, 
President. 


O.  A.  Jatasekere, 

Secretary. 


STATEMENT  OF  GALLE  BUDDHISTIC  NATIONAL  FUND 

FOR  1899. 


To  Collections  by  Col.  Oloott . 
Interest      ... 


Total.. 


6,84593 
27501 


6,12094 


By  principal  dne  on  bonds 
„      do  recovered 

„  Value  of  lands  pnrohased., 


» 


Allowance  paid  to  Habera- 
dave  School 


„      do  to  Dangedara,  North ., 

„  Cash  in  Mercantile  Bank  .. 

p  Balance  in  the   hands    of 
Mr*  Perera  (Treasurer)  .. 

Total., 


3,60650 
250  0 
975  0 

70  0 

75  0 

89294 


251 


50 


6,12094 


Audited  bt  T.  D.  S*  AMABisURTA, 
lOth  Dec.  1899. 


0.  A.  Jatasbkerb, 

Secretary, 
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REPORT  OF  THE  EUROPEAN  SECTION.  * 

To  the  PresidefU' Founder,  T.  S.  - — Looking  back  over  the  past  twelve- 
month I  think  we  have  everj  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  fche  record 
of  the  progress  of  the  work  so  far  as  the  European  Section  is  concerned. 

Two  facts  especiallj  call  for  remark,  the  first  being  the  formation 
of  the  French  Section,  and  the  second  the  removal  of  the  Sectional 
Offices  and  Library  from  19,  Avenue  Road.  With  regard  to  the  former 
it  will  be  sufficient  to  say  that  when  M.  Courmes  announced  at  our  Con- 
vention meeting  that  it  was  the  intention  of  our  French  fellow  inembers 
to  apply  for  authority  to  organize  as  a  Section,  the  statement  was  re- 
ceived by  all  present  with  the  greatest  satisfaction  as  evidence  of  the 
steady  growth  of  the  movement,  and  they  rejoiced  that  France  was 
already  in  a  position  to  fellow  the  example  of  Scandinavia  and  Holland. 

With  regard  to  the  change  of  Sectional  premises  ;  it  bad  for  some 
time  been  thought  by  many,  who  had  the  best  oppottunity  of  judging, 
that  the  time  bad  arrived  when  the  expansion  of  the  work  of  the  Sec- 
tion necessitated  the  removal  of  the  Headquarters  to  some  more  centrally 
situated  position  and  one  which  should  be  not  unworthy  of  the  impor- 
tance of  the  Theosophical  movement.  The  opportunity  o(  giving  up  the 
premises  in  Avenue  Road  offered,  and  the  Offices  and  Library  were  at 
once  removed  to  temporary  premises  at  4,  Laugham  Place,  pending 
the  time  when  some  suitable  place  should  be  found  in  which  to  settle 
ourselves.  Such  premises  have  now  been  found,  admirably  adapted 
in  every  way  for  our  purposes,  and  we  enter  into  possession  of  the 
nppcir  part,  consisting  of  three  floors  of  28,  Albermarle  St.,  on  Christmas. 
There  we  shall  have  a  Library,  Reading  Room,  Offices  and  Lecture 
Room.  The  situation  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired,  the  house  standa 
nearly  opposite  the  Royal  Institution  building. 

Though  19,  Avenue  Road  was  naturally  very  dear  to  many  of  thei 
older  members  by  reason  of  the  memories  of  H.  P.  B.  and  her  closing 
years  of  work  there,  nevertheless  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  time  bad 
come  to  take  anew  departure* 

In  order  to  meet  the  increased  outgoings  necessitated  by  the  change 
of  quarters,  the  Executive  Committee  issued  an  appeal  for  promises  of 
Annual  Donations.  This  appeal  was  most  liberally  responded  to,  and 
already  over  £600  has  been  promised  by  the  members  of  the  Section,  by. 
way  of  guaranteed  Annual  Donations — which  is  a  satisfactory  proof  of 
the  interest  taken  by  the  Section  as  a  whole,  in  the  change*  The  gene* 
ral  financial  condition  of  the  Section  is  satisfactory. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that,  once  the  work  at  the  new  premises 
is  folly  organised  and  nnder  weigh,  we  shall  find  the  movement  very 
materially  strengthened.  Daring  the  past  year  there  have  been  two 
changes  among  the  officials  of  the  Section.    M.  Conrmes,  owing  to  the* 

*  [The  Beporfc  of  the  Eurvpeau  Section  did  not  arrive  in  season  to  appear  in  its 
proper  place*— ^d.  Note*"}  ' 
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formation  of  the  French  Section,  was  compelled  to  resign  bis  post  in  the 
Executive  Committee,  and  in  his  place  Dr.  Hubbe  Schleiden,  one  of  our 
oldest  members,  was  cbosen  by  the  Convention,  and  he  kindly  consented 
to  act. 

Mr.  Herbert  Barrows,  owinfi^  to  pressure  of  private  work,  was 
reluctantly  compelled  to  resign  his  post  as  Treasurer.  Captain  Lauder 
has  agreed  to  take  over  these  duties. 

Daring  the  year  ending  November  17th,  201  new  members  were 
enrolled. 

Charters  were  issued,  during  the  same  period,  to  the  following 
8  new  Branches : 

Le  Sentier  (Paris),  Gi^noble,  Lyons,  Marseilles,  Union  (Paris), 
X>iBciple  (Paris),  Cbarlottenbnrg  and   Antwerp* 

Since  November  17th,  one  other  Charter  has  been  issued — that  to 
the  Florence  Bi*anch. 

Of  the  above  Branches  six  now  belong  to  the  French  Section. 

During  the  year  one  Lodge  has  resigned  its  Charter,  t.e.,  the  Leeds 
Lodge.  This  was  owing  to  a  falling  off  in  membership.  The  Convention 
was  held  in  London  on  8th  and  9th  July.  Everything  passed  off  most 
harmoniously  and  it  was  well  attended,  many  foreign  membei-s  being 
present. 

The  North  of  Ens^land  Federation  has  continued  its  quarterly  meet- 
ings and  the  following  have  presided  at  the  meetings  daring  the  past 
year  :  Mrs.  Cooper-Oakley,  Mr.  Leadbeater,  Mrs.  Besant  and  the  Coun- 
tess Wachtmeister.  The  Southwestern  Federation  met  at  Exeter  in 
Jnly,  when  Mrs.  Besant  presided.  The  Section  was  fortunate  in  having 
Mrs.  Besant*8  presence  and  assistance  for  several  months.  During  tb« 
summer,  while  she  was  in*  London,  she  gave  thi'ee  different  sets  of  Lec« 
tures,  one  sexies  dealing  with  the  *'  Ascent  of  Man  "  one  series  on 
the  **  Mah&bhirata,"  and  one  consisting  of  a  lecture  on  Dreams,  and 
two  on  "  Eastern  and  Western  Science." 

Mrs.  Besant  also  visited  Paris  and  gave  most  successful  lectures 
which  were  well  attended. 

To  ConntesH  Wachtmeister's  visit  to  France  in  the  spring,  on  her 
way  to  England  from  India,  may  be  attributed  the  formation  of  many 
of  the  French  Lodges  to  which  Charters  have  this  year  been  issued — 
notably  those  of  Toulon,  Marseilles,  Grenoble  and  Lyons.  At  all  these 
places  the  Countess  was  most  indefatigable  in  holding  meetings,  both 
public  and  private,  and  by  her  energy  she  was  able  to  arouse  much  in- 
terest in  Theosophy.  During  the  months  of  November  and  December 
Countess  Wachtmeister  has  been  making  a  tour  of  the  Lodges  in  the 
north  of  England,  a  tour  extending  over  a  month  and  in  the  couBe  of 
which  she  has  held  numberless  meetings. 

Mrs.  Coopei-Oakley,  Mr.  Leadbeater,  Mr.  Mead,  myself  and  otherr 
have  visited  the  various  provincial  Lodges  and  Centres. 
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In  the  month  of  October  Mrs.  Cooper-Oakley  wetit  to  Borne  with  H 
view  to  helping  the  work  in  Italy.  Her  sojoarn  there  hns  bpoD  attended 
with  the  happiest  resalts  and  the  work  hag  prospered  in  many  direc- 
tions. The  Rome  Lod^e  ig  at  present  one  of  the  strongest,  nnmericallyy 
and  owin^  in  a  great  roersnre  to  Mrs.  Oakley's  energy  since  her  arrival 
in  Italy,  the  new  Branch  at  Florence  has  been  established  and  everything 
points  to  considerable  developments  in  Italy  in  the  near  f  ature. 

Mrs.  Lloyd,  who  has  hitherto  been  helping  the  Rome  Dodge,  has  now 
moved  to  Florence  to  place  her  services  at  the  disposal  of  the  newly 
created  Lodge.  With  regard  to  the  Sectional  literary  activity  of  the 
past  12  months— Mr.  Leadbeater  has  contributed  two  new  treatises,  one 
called  '^  Invisible  Helpers  "  and  one  dealing  with  Clairvoyance.  Mrs* 
Besant's  '*  Ancient  Wisdom"  has  gone  into  a  second  edition,  and  the  Sec- 
tion has  very  gratefully  studied  also  tlie  "Story  of  the  Great  War,  Evolu- 
tion of  Life  and  Form  "  and  *'  Dharma,*'  by  the  same  author,  which  were 
published  in  India  during  the  year.  The  Theosophical  Review  has 
more  than  maintained  its  high  standard  of  excellence  and  much  of  the 
very  greatest  interest  has  appeared  in  its  pages. 

The  Vdhan  still  serves  to  elicit  interesting  replies  to  most  varied 
questionings.  Standing,  as  we  do,  on  the  threshold  of  a  new  centnry,  the 
condition  of  the  Section  fairly  justifies  our  gazing  forward  with 
confidence  and  hope  into  the  vista  of  the  coming  years,  and  gives  reason 
to  believe  that  despite  the  times  of  darkness  and  of  difficulty,  the 
Society  will  yet  fulfil  the  expectations  of  those  who  founded  it  and 
survive  to  carry  forward  the  banner  of  Theosophy  far  into  the  twentieth 
century.  In  conclndins:,  pray  permit  me,  Mr.  President,  to  convey  to 
you,  personally,  the  best  thanks  of  our  members  for  the  help  you  have 
given  them  in  the  past  and  their  best  wishes  to  you  for  the  future 
and  for  the  success  of  this  year's  Anniversary  Meeting. 

Otway  Cupfe, 

General  Secretary* 


Mrs.  HIGGINS*  SCHOOL. 

We  have  here  as  Delegates  three  lady  teachers  of  Mrs.  Higgtns — Miss 
Pieters,  of  Amsterdam,  and  the  Mioses  Davies  of  Australia — who  report 
that  the  Musieus  Buddhist  Oirls'  School  and  Orphanage  has  reached 
the  stage  of  complete  prosperity.  It  contains  about  ninety  boarding 
girl  pupils,  of  respectable  families,  and  other  applications  for  admission 
have  had  to  be  refused. 


THE  EDUCATION  OF  THE  PANCHAMAS. 

The  Pancbama  Educational   Movement  which  was  sta,rted  by  the 

.  President-Founder  of  the  T.  S.,  and  maintained  by  him,  personally,  for 

so  long  a  time,  is  now  assuming  larger  proportions.     In  addition  to  the 

'*01cott  Free  School,"  and  the   "H,  P.  B,   Memorial  School,"  we  now 
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bave  tbe  "  Damodar  Free  School/*  whiob  has  recently  been  eAtablished 
at  Teynampett,  through  the  kindness  of  aa  acoajmons  friend  id 
England  who  sent  the  funds  needed  for  starting  it.  Early  in  the  year 
a  Panchama  Educational  Fund  was  created  and  a  committee  formed, 
consisting  of  Miss  S.  E.  Palmer,  B.  Sc,  Superintendent  of  the  Panchama 
Schools  ;  Mr.  S.  Rangtaswamy  Iyengar,  b.a.,  Hon.  Educational 
Adviser;  V.  C.  Seshachan,  Esq.,  b.a.,  b.l.,  Hon, Legal  Adviser;  Mr.  C* 
Sambiah,  Hon.  Consulting  Engineer ;  and  Mr,  T.  V.  Gharlu,  Cashier.  There 
are  now  about  250  pupils  on  the  rolls  in  these  three  schools  and  the 
number  is  steadily  increasing.  Although  this  movement  was  not  start- 
ed nor  is  maintained  by  the  Theosophical  Society,  it  has  the  earnest 
sympathy  of  a  large  shave  of  its  officers  and  members,  who  realize  the 
duties  they  owe  to  the  lower  classes  who  have  for  so  long  a  time  been 
without  the  advantages  of  education.  There  are  millions  of  these 
children  of  the  lower  classes  in  India,  who  are  growing  up  in  ignorance, 
neglected  and  uncared  for,  both  intellectually  and  spiritually,  by  those 
who  have  had  the  advantages  of  education  and  yet  who  blindly  ignore 
the  needs  of  those  below  them.  This  is  a  condition  which  calls  loudly  to 
ns  for  amelioration.  Let  us  hope  that  Tlieosophiste  who  recognize  the 
spiritual  brotherhood  of  all  humanity  will  not  always  be  so  indifferent 
concerning  the  welfare  of  these  poor  people. 


THE  TWENTY  FOURTH  ANNIVERSARY  MEETING. 

The  Twenty-fourth  Anniversary  Meeting  of  the  Theosophical  Society 
was  celebrated  on  the  evening  of  December  28th,  at  the  Victoria  Public 
Hall.  There  was  a  crowded  audience  present  to  take  part  in  tbe 
celebration,  among  those  on  the  platform  being  included  representa- 
tives from  several  branches  of  the  Society  in  foreign  countries.  Col. 
Olcott,  the  President- Founder,  presided  and  introduced  the  several 
-speakers  of  the  evening  to  the  meeting. 

The  first  speaker  was  Dr.  A.  Marques,  of  Honolulu,  who,  in  a 
short  speech,  gave  an  account  of  the  origin  and  progress  of  the  Theoso* 
pineal  movement  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands. 

The  next  speaker  was  Mr.  A.  Schwarz  of  Switzerland,  now  em- 
ployed in  Colombo.  He  gave  an  interesting  account  of  the  good  work 
that  had  begun  for  the  cause  of  Theosopby  in  Switzerland,  and  spoke  of 
the  anxiety  with  which  the  West  looked  to  the  East  for  enlightenment 
i)i  matters  spiritual. 

Miss  Pieters,  of  Amsterdam,  was  the  next  speaker.  She  informed 
the  meeting  that  during  the  last  six  years  seven  Branches  of  the 
Theosophical  Society  had  been  started  in  Holland,  which  number  250 
members,  many  of  whom  were  interesting  themselves  in  making  trans- 
lations into  Dutch,  of  Theosophical  books  and  Hindu  religious  works. 
The  Bhagavad  Qit&  had  been  translated  and  the  "  Secret  Doctrine  " 
of  Madame  Blavatsky  was  now  in  course  of  translation. . 
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Dr.  A.  Richardson,  the  Principal  of  the  Hinda  Central  Collide  of 
BenareR,  next,  addressed  the  meeting,  and  explained  the  work  that  in 
being  done  at  Benares  for  the  edaoation  of  Hinda  youths*  The  caltiva- 
lion  of  the  moral  character  of  the  youths  studying  in  the  College  was 
the  most  important  feature  of  the  education  imparted  there.  He  exhort- 
ed all  Hindus  to  rendAr  help  to  enable  the  founders  of  the  College  to 
achieve  the  noble  object  they  had  in  view. 

Colonel  Olcott  next  referred  to  the  increasing  prosperity  and  spread 
of  the  Theosophical  movement  all  over  the  world,  called  attention  to 
the  presence  on  the  platform  of  representative  Theosopbists  from 
countries  not  previously  heai  d  from  at  these  anniversaries,  viz*,  Holland; 
Hawaii,  Switzerland  and  Bulgaria,  and  gave  an  account  of  the  useful 
and  charitable  work  of  education  he  had  initiated  both  in  Ceylon  and 
in  Madras. 

Mrs.  Besant  was  the  principal  speaker  of  the  evening.  A  condensed 
report  of  her  speech,  as  reported  by  the  Madras  Mail,  will  appear  in  the 
February  Theosophist. 


Mrs.  BKSANT  ON  THE  AVATARAS. 

While  waiting  for  the  appearance  of  the  official  verbatim  report  of 
Mrs.  Besant's  four  grand  convention  discourses  on  the  theory  and 
significance  of  the  Avatara,  or  incarnate  agency  of  the  Divine  Intelligeuo  0 
for  the  helping  of  mankind,  we  reproduce  the  series  of  critical  notices 
specially  written  for  the  Hindu  newspaper  by  a  brilliant  University 
graduate  of  Madras.  He  has  kindly  revised  them  for  the  present  purpose. 
Mrs.  Besant,  of  course,  treats  her  subject  from  the  Hindu  point  of 
view: — 

First  Lrctcre. 

Age  does  not  affect,  nor  custom  stale  the  great  charm  of  the  elo- 
quence of  Mrs.  Besant:  she  looks  more  and  more  etherealised  and  her 
utterances  seem  to  gain  in  loftiness  of  thought  and  beauty  of  expres- 
sion 88  years  roll  on.  This  year,  the  talented  lady  has  chosen  to  dis- 
course upon  a  very  interesting  subject — one  which  is  essentially  Hindu, 
and  a  subject  which  has  exercised  the  ingenuity  of  numbers  of  schools 
of  thought  among;  the  people  of  India.  It  is  true  that  all  nations  and 
all  religions  believe  in  the  Son  of  Man,  as  being  specially  sent  down  to 
elevate  a  fallen  people  and  to  illumine  the  darkness  of  the  people's 
vision.  But  to  no  race  has  the  descent  of  God  the  same  meaning 
and  the  same  significance  as  to  the  Hindu.  As  Mrs.  Besant  quoted 
aptly  from  the  Lord's  teachings,  to  the  believer  there  is  a  premise  that 
whenever  sin  and  misdeed  become  paramount,  and  whenever  virtue 
and  good  deeds  are  at  a  discount,  then  there  will  be  a  special  incarna* 
tion  of  God  to  wipe  out  the  evil  and  to  re-plant  the  seeds  of  goodness 
^|id  of  grace.     Moreover  it  is  Gpd  himself  that  is  born,  acoording  to  the 


Hiodn  S&straft.  lb  is  not  a  propbet  sent  down  at  His  instance,  it  is  not 
a  Messiah  that  goes  down  to  undergo  a  vicarions  safFering.  It  ia  He 
that  is  present,  that  is  moving  among  man,  righting  the  wrong  and 
npliffcing  the  oppressed.  Mrs.  Besant  cautioned  her  andience  at  the 
outset  that  it  may  not  be  strict  orthodoxy  that  she  is  preaching,  and  it 
may  be  that  her  exposition  may  go  against  some  of  the  notions  of  accept- 
ed interpretations.  She  said  that  such  teachings  ought  not  to  be  rejected 
as  heresies,  simply  because  they  do  not  conform  to  what  the  people  have 
been  by  long  usage  accustomed  to  regard  as  revealed  religion.  What  is 
heresy  to-day  may  be  accepted  dogma  to-morrow.  Sankara,  Buddha^and 
Jesus  Christ  were  regarded  as  heretics  in  their  days,  and  what  was  denied 
to  them  in  life  has  been  more  than  compensated  for  b}'  theirglorification 
by  generations  then  unborn.  Mrs.  Besant  said  that  it  would  not  make 
her  deviate  an  inch  from  the  path  she  has  chosen,  if  she  is  spoken  of  as 
a  heretic.  She  has  made  up  her  mind  to  speak  the  truth,  and  truth,  n» 
every  one  knows,  is  not  always  savoury  and  pleasant.  Mrs.  Besant 
next  touched  upon  the  fundamental  characteristics  of  all  Avat&ras. 
The  entire  life  of  such  an  Avatara  is  one  unbroken  devotion  to  the 
Supreme.  He  must  teach  by  example  and  by  precept,  and  therefore  He 
must  show  in  Himself  that  it  is  one  continuous  stream  of  Bhakti  that  is 
flowing  in  and  through  Him.  Otherwise  it  is  impossible  that  He  can 
be  the  centre  and  the  originator  of  all  the  good  that  He  is  to  accom- 
plish in  His  special  mission.  Another  characteristic  of  no  less  impor- 
tance is,  unalloyed  love  to  all  human  beings, — not  drawn  by  the  attrac- 
tive and  repelled  by  the  ugly — not  gracious  towards  the  rich  and  grace- 
less towards  the  poor  :  loving  all  and  distributing  the  milk  of  human 
kindness  to  all  impartially,  would  He  accomplish  the  purpose  for  which 
He  has  come  down.  The  gifted  lecturer  then  drew  a  distinction 
between  Avatara  and  Avesa  and  pointed  out  that,  whereas  in  Avatara^ 
God  came  down  to  assume  form  and  shape,  in  Avesa,  the  individual 
ego  of  the  man  still  remained  and  it  was  only  on  occasions  and  at  inter- 
vals that  the  Divine  wisdom  revealed  itself  in  and  thronghhim.  The 
essence  permeated  him  occasionally  and  he  spoke  godlike  and  not  as  God. 
It  was  this  Avesa,  this  inspiration  that  was  manifested  in  the  Bishis 
and  the  seers  of  old.  Through  them  God  delighted  to  reveal  to  the  world 
sparks  of  His  great  illumination,  and  these  wera  the  mouthpiece  of  the 
great  truths  which  the  Supreme  had  by  their  agency  published  to  the 
world.  What  a  fall  was  there !  Where  are  the  Brahmins  that  were 
the  repositories  of  such  divine  inspiration  and  love?  If  }ou  do  not 
hear  men  speak  godlike  to-day,  it  is  because  there  are  not  men  whom 
the  Great  Unknown  can  select  as  the  vehicle  of  His  thought?.  Mrs. 
Besant  then  pointed  out  how  partia  truths  revealed  by  the  great  AchA- 
ryas  have  been  misinterpreted  and  misquoted,  and  how  texts  and  sayings 
were  being  twisted  to  mean  exactly  the  opposite  of  what  they  really  aim 
at*.  She  was  especially  hard  on  commentators  who  had  sat  down  to 
expound  their  pet  dogmas  and  who  had  made  truth  itself  subservient  to 
their  preeonceiyecl  notions   of  sectarian  teaching.    Mrs.   Besf^nt  t(|ei| 
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proceeded  to  point  out  the  difference  between  a  fall  Avatura  and  a  partial 
Avatara.  She  acknowledged  that  she  was  treading  npon  dangerous 
ground,  but  she  would  not  swerve  from  the  purpose  she  had  set  herself 
to,  by  any  fear  that  she  may  not  be  walking  in  the  footsteps  of  others. 
Lord  Krishna  was  a  full  Avatara,  and  the  difference  lay  in  this.  A 
partial  Avatara  comes  down  to  accomplish  a  set  purpose.  Sri  !Elama 
came  down  to  show  to  the  world  what  a  true  Kshatriya  can  be,  how  a 
datifal  son  should  behave,  and  how  a  loving  husband  should  conduct 
himself.  All  these  ideals  had  been  perfectly  conformed  to,  and 
there  is  nothing  in  the  whole  world  which  can  compare  ^  with  the 
exemplary  characteristics  of  the  true  king,  Pon  and  husband 
portrayed  in  the  sweet  words  of  Valmiki.  There  Sil  Bima  stopped. 
His  purpose  was  to  eradicate  evil  from  the  world  and  to  lead  a 
life  of  parity,  of  love  and  of  dutifulne?s.  It  was  not  so  with  Lord 
Sri  Krishna.  He  was  not  pimply  the  dutiful  son  of  YasodS.  He 
was  not  merely  the  Prince  of  Gokula.  He  on  occasions  showed 
that  name  and  form  have  no  limits  for  him*  On  three  occa- 
sions at  least  He  coased  to  be  Krishna  and  showed  himself  to  bo 
the  Lord  of  the  Universe.  When  Dnryodhana  wanted  to  imprison  Him, 
he  showed  his  true  proportions  and  overawed  the  wicked  monarch. 
When  Arjuna  had  not  faith  enough  in  him  to  believe  that  he  was 
simply  the  instrument  of  a  greater  power  which  guided  him,  and 
when  the  vastness  of  his  undertaking  overawed  him,  Lord  Krishna 
appeared  before  Arjuna  in  His  true  form  and  made  him  comprehend 
the  troth.  And  again,  when  an  irate  Rishi  thoaght  fit  to  vent  hia 
wrath  npon  Sri  Krishna  and  proceeded  to  curse  him,  the  Lord  showed 
the  utter  futility  of  his  intentions,  and,  in  the  beautiful  language  of 
Mro.  Bepant,  made  the  Rishi  see  that  be  was  a  child  throwing  a 
pebble  against  a  mighty  rock.  These  are  the  characteristics  of  a  full 
Avat&ra,  and  they  show  that,  in  His  incarnation  at  the  beginning  of 
the  present  age,  God  came  down  in  all  His  glory  and  might.  Mrs. 
Besant  might  have  added  that  Lord  Krishna  was  a  PC^rna  Avatara  in 
another  sense*  It  is  in  His  incarnation  as  Srf  Krishna  that  He  played  all 
his  par ts-^  warrior,  king,  counsellor  and  servant — teacherof  the  Baghavad- 
GttA,  felloW  pupil  with  Kochela,  charioteer,  and  the  messen^er^cf  pence ; 
a  dutiful  son,  a  kind  brother  and  a  loving  husband  ;  the  inveterate  enemy 
of  the  proud  and  the  wicked  and  the  ever  present  friend  of  the  good 
and  the  meek.  All  these  parts  he  played  to  perfection.  It  was  a  perfect 
Avatara  ;  and  if  His  teachings  to-day  are  received  with  reverence  by  all 
the  nations  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  it  is  another  indication  of  the  full- 
ness of  the  God  in  this  Avat&ra.  We  have  tried  to  sketch  very  briefly 
the  outlines  of  a  discourse  which  kept  the  audience  spell-bound  for  an 
hour  and  a  half.  The  peroration  was  splendid  and  the  whole  scene 
brought  to  prominence  the  idea  that  when  the  Rast  and  the  West  are 
lovingly  nnitnd  thero  are  splendid  po^Ribilities  for  the  ^ood  of  the  world 
and  for  the  well-being  of  the  human  race. 


36 
Second  Lkctuke* 

Beifore  comroeutiug  npou  the  disconrse  of  this  nioruiug,  we  sliould 
like  to  draw  attention  to  a  phase  of  the  question  discussed  yesterday 
' which  was  not  touched  upon  by  us.  It  is  asked — and  it  is  a  very  perti- 
nent question — how  can  there  be  any  Avatara  when  the  whole  world  is  lib 
np  by  the  life  of  the  Supreme  Being  ?  He  is  there  in  every  form 
and  siiape,  in  every  plant  and  animal  and  in  everything  that  is  of  this 
earth.  How  can  there  be  any  "  descent"  of  that  which  pervades  every- 
ihiiirry  The  answer  is  not  an  easy  one  to  give.  It  is  undoubtedly 
true  that  Be  is  in  every  one;  but  the  soul  in  man,  thcagh  of  divine 
origin,  is  bound  down  by  limitations  and  conditions,  the  result  of 
previous  karma.  The  re-birth  of  a  soul  once  encased  is  a  resultant  of 
the  forces  which  it  brought  into  existence  itself;  and  there  must  be 
many  such  re-births  before  the  chastened  soul  gets  back  to  the  point 
whence  it  sprang,  before  it  gives  up  the  fetters  which  attached  themselves 
to  it  in  its  progress  thi*ough  evolution.  In  the  Avatura,  God  wills  that 
He  should  become  the  Son  of  Man  :  no  karmic  environments  determine 
the  coming  into  existence  of  this  unsullied  essence.  No  conditions  limit 
His  progress  through  life.  He  has  manifested  to  remove  sin  and  evil, 
and  He  accomplishes  His  object  unmoved  by  the  ordinary  limitations 
of  human  existence. 

The  first  qnestbn  which  Mrs.  Besant  discussed  this  morning  was 
the  sooFceand  the  origin  of  Avataras.  The  learned  lecturer  pointed  oat 
that,  in  all  Avataras,  it  was  the  second  of  the  Trinity  that  manifested 
its  presence  in  human  form.  It  is  Vishnu  among  the  Hindus,  It  is  the 
Son  among  the  Christians  :  neither  Brahma  nor  Mahesvara  had  any 
incarnation.  The  Father  and  the  Holy  Ghost  did  not  assume  human 
form :  Mrs.  Besant  cautioned  the  audience  that,  iu  dealing  with  a  foreign 
religion,  it  is  ideas  that  should  be  reckoned  and  not  names.  We  agree. 
But  we  doubt  whether  the  Son  in  the  Christian  religion  is  ever  asfio« 
ciated  with  Uie  idea  of  protection  and  of  -life-giving.  The  Messiah 
seems  to  derive  his  power  from  the  Father  and  the  Father  sends 
down  his  beloved  Son  to  snffer  for  mankind.  It  is  not  an  independent 
f auction  that^ihe  Son  performs  in  Christian  theology.  He  is  the  inter- 
preter between  the  Supreme  and  the  mundane.  Not  so  in  Hinda 
theology  ;  the  tripartite  division  corresponds  to  independent  iunctions 
of  the  one  God.  It  may  be  that  they  are  inter-dependent — but  there  is 
no  land-mark  by  which  the  one  is  subordinated  to  the  other.  No  donbt 
in  popular  mythologies,  either  Mahesvara  or  Vishnu  is  represented  as 
being  supreme  and  the  others  as  subordinate.  But  in  the  philosophy  of 
the  various  sects  no  such  distinction  is  recognised.  Moreover,  the  oJaim 
for  supremacy  advanced  by  the  various  sects  for  each  of  these  deitieti 
strengthens  our  position,  that  each  in  turn  was  regarded  as  Supreme. 
In  Christian  theology,  we  have  not  heard  of  the  Father  being  ever  sub* 
ordinate  to  the  Son.  The  one  is  supreme  and  the  others  draw  their 
inspirations  from  Him.     However  that  may  be,  Mrs.  Besant  proceeded 
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to  point  out  that  Visbnu  alone  had  his  Avataras  and  not  S'iva  or  Brahm^i  • 
Mabesvara  at  times  did  take  form  and  shape.  Bat  there  was  no  real 
Avatftra  at  any  time.  So  was  it  with  Brahma.  Mrs,  Besant  here  alia* 
ded  to  (he  beantifal  episode  whose  scene  is  laid  on  the  banks  of  the  holy 
city  of  Benares.  MabUdeva  assumed  the  form  of  a  Chand&la  and  whh 
lying  across  the  path  which  Baghaviu  Sankarachdrya  was  to  cross  with 
bis  disciples.  Sackaraohdrya,  more  than  anybody  else,  was  impreg- 
nated with  the  spirit  of  the  great  Mahadeva.  All  his.  philosophy  was 
iidt  proof  against  his  mundane  snrrocindings.  He  had  bathed  in  the 
sacned  river  and  he  was  wending  his  way  home  with  crowds  of  disciples 
fiw.'irraing  arotind.  Lo,  a  Chand^Ia  lay  across  his  path  :  what  profanity! 
The  physical  environments  of  the  great  Sanyasin  clouded  his  vision  for  the 
time  being  and  he  ordered  the  Chandala  to.withdraw.  Then  follows  the 
beautiful  dialogue  which  is  familiar  to  every  Hindu,  between  the  great 
guru  and  this  low-born  menial,  and  it  ends  in  the  discomfiture  of  the 
great  man  who  had  won  hid  laurels  against  every  combatant  before. 
That  was  an  occasion  when  Mahadeva  assumed  form  to  teach  his  own 
beloved  son  a  little  more  humility  and  a  little  more  charity.  But  that 
was  no  Avatars.  No.  It  was  Vishnu  alone  that  had  incarnations.  Why 
8o  ?  This  led  the  lecturer  to  the  consideration  of  the  second  question. 
The  functions  of  God  ai*e  three-fold  :  (1)  The  meditation  over  and  the 
bringing  into  shape  of  formless  and  chaotic  matter;  (2)  the  instil- 
ling of  life  into  such  shaped  entities  ;  and  (3)  the  endowing  of  this  life* 
given  form  with  wisdom  and  knowledge.  The  first  of  these  f auctions 
is  performed  in  Hindu  theology  by  Brahm&.  Putting  life  and  impreg- 
nating matter  with  activity  is  ascribed  to  Vishnu.  Vishnu  is  all-per- 
vading. He  is  life.  He  is  activity.  Then  comes  the  third  duty  of 
endowing  the  active  fiivrae  with  discernment,  with  wisdom.  MahadevU, 
the  A'charya  of  all  A  charyas,  performs  this  function.  If  this  three-fold 
arrangement  is  to  bo  carried  out,  who  is  it  that  can  descend  into  human 
form  and  shape  but  the  life-giver  of  all  ?  What  is  form  without  life 
and  where  is  the  use  of  wisdom  if  it  is  not  to  guide  life  ?  He 
takes  life  who  alone  can  give  life.  Avataras  must  be  of  Vishna  and  of 
none  else.  Mrs.  Besant  prefaced  her  observations  by  saying  thai  the 
ground  was  rather  unfamiliar  to  many,  and  we  doubt  if  any  left  the 
hall  this  morning  to  whom  it  did  not  appear,  after  listening  to  the 
eloquent  words  of  the  lecturer,  that  the  path  was  no  longer  a  rough  and 
unknown  one  to  tread  upon.  She  pointed  out  at  the  ontset  that  the 
physical  world  was  but  faintly  modelled  on  the  spiritual,  and  if  anybody 
in  his  supreme  wisdom  thought  that  the  f^piritnal  should  be  judged  by 
the  possibilities  of  the  physical  vision,  there  was  no  greater  fool  moving 
on  earth.  She  next  touched  upon  the  third  of  the  questions  which  she 
proposed  to  answer  this  morning.  Why  should  thei-e  be  Avataras?  God 
is  all-knowin?,  omniscient.  Before  He  created  the  world  He  ronst  have 
la'd  his  plans  carefully.  Why  these  occasional  flying  visits  ?  Why  did 
He  not  contemplate  the$e  possibilities  before  f  He  is  both  architect  and 
builder^  and  it  is  no  compliment  to  Him  to  say  that  He  had   miscalca* 
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laied  tLe  forces  of  nature,  and  that  He  bad  not  carefally  planned  the 
Rtrncture.  It  was  one  of  tiie  most  difficnlt  of  the  problems  to  answer. 
Why  was  there  evil  which  needed  His  special  intervention  to  subvert? 
The  answer  was  eaprerly  awaited.  Every  one  strained  his  ears  to  catch 
every  word  that  fell  from  the  lips  of  the  gifted  lectarer.  She  said  that 
she  had  no  fi*ith  in  sliding  o\'er  diflSculties.  She  was  prepared  to  face 
them,  and  her  answers,  even  if  they  did  not  convince  all,  left  no  doubt 
in  the  mind  of  any  one  that  she  had  earnestly  and  honestly  endea- 
voored  to  explain  the  objections. 

In  the  first  place  it  was  not  true  that  God  had  not  arranged  his 
plans  with  sufficient  forethought.  He  knew  all  and  had  provided  for 
all.  The  object  in  view  is  the  evolution  of  the  physical  and  inteD^ctual 
world  to  a  state  of  perfection.  That  is  the  groundplan  of  the  maker  and 
the  Creator.  All  others  were  subservient  to  this  end.  How  to  evolve  the 
material  and  the  mental  world  so  that  they  may  reach  perfection  ?  Sop- 
pose  they  weie  created  perfect,  suppose  that  their  state  of  eqniltbriain 
was  never  disturbed  ;  and  suppose  that,  they  never  came  in  contact  with 
evil.  What  would  be  the  result  ?  There  would  be  no  progress.  The 
created  things  will  not  show  any  improvement,  any  moving  on.  Hiey 
would  be  like  toys  to  play  with.  No.  That  ought  not  to  be.  The  surest 
means  of  progress  was  to  bring  the  crented  things  into  contact  with 
evil.  To  chesten,  to  purify  the  spirit,  the  baptism  of  fire  must  be  gone 
through.  Sweet  are  the  uses  of  adversity  and  sweeter,  parer 
still  is  the  soul  which,  in  contact  with  evil,  emerges  pure  and  un- 
sullied. That  is  why  we  find  both  good  and  evil  in  this  world.  Each 
has  its  functions,  each  its  uses.  Therefore  it  is  only  when  the  soul 
makes  head  against  its  surrounding  temptations,  and  slowly  but  surely 
goes  higher  and  higher  till  it  becomes  one  with  the  unsullied  effulgence 
of  the  Supreme,  the  object  of  creation  will  be  fully  accomplished.  But 
we  often  yield  to  temptation.  Instead  of  avoiding  evil,  we  often  fall 
into  it ;  and  it  is  when  the  predominance  of  evil  has  become  so  great 
that  the  unsullied  Being  interposes  and  stops  further  devastations.  All 
the  sin  in  the  world  had  gathered  ahead  and  the  time  had  come  to  free 
the  atmosphere  from  this  ))estilence  and  to  enable  the  soul  to  move  on 
in  its  forward  course.  It  was  then  that  God  took  form  and  shape.  It 
was  when  the  crop  of  evil  was  ready  to  be  harvested  off  that  the  de- 
scent was  made  for  the  good  of  the  world,  for  the  safety  of  mankind. 
What  is  more  natural  ?  It  is  not  un  ilMaid  plan.  It  is  a  well-planned 
purpose  that  is  earned  out.  In  this  connection  Mrs.  Besant  referred  to  the 
beautiful  story  of  the  birth  of  Ravana  and  pointed  out  bow  the  great 
soul  was  rather  anxious  to  be  the  embodiment  of  obstruction  for  a 
shorter  period  than  the  crystallization  of  virtue  for  a  longer  one  so 
that  the  final  goal  may  be  sooner  reached  by  his  soul.  We  must  close 
here.  It  was  a  splendid  discourse  that  we  were  privileged  to  list«n  to 
and  the  warning  words  of  Col.  Olcott  were  hardly  necessary  to  a 
Hindu  audience  to  give  the  gifted  lady  a  patient  and  attentive  hearing. 
It  was  all  attention,  rapt,  undivided* 
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Third  Lkcture. 

It  was  a  very  vast  subject  that  was  toacbed  npon  to-day :  Yogas 
and  Knlpas  and  tens  of  thousands  of  years  were  passed  in  review  witli- 
in  the  space  of  an  hour  and  a  quarter.  The  evolution  of  the  world  from 
its  nebulous  state  to  the  present  day  had  to  be  sketched.  Naturally  only 
the  outlines  could  be  given  and  the  andience  had  to  fill  in  the  details, 
Mrs.  Besant  felt  doubts  as  to  why  the  sages  referred  only  to  ten  Avat&nis. 
It  was  not  material  from  her  point  of  view  to  pursue  the  discussion 
any  further ;  but  she  was  not  sure  that  there  was  not  some  explanation 
for  it.  It  may  be  that  these  ten  Incarnations  marked  the  beginning  of 
a  new  evolution,  of  anew  epoch.  She  might  have  added  that  these  ten 
Avataras  land-mark  the  eradication  of  the  greatest  sin  then  gathered 
together;  there  might  have  been  other  Avatiras  of  which  we  have  not 
any  detailed  acconnf.  But  these  ten  manifestations  have  enabled  the 
world  to  press  onward,  and  to  progress  in  the  path  of  evolution  :  our 
Rages  say  that  there  are  numberless  Yedas  and  yet  the  Rishis 
have  transmitted  to  us  only  four  oi  them.  So  it  is  with  the 
Avatiras.  The  Lord  God  had  said  wherever  there  was  need  for  my 
intervention  *'  I  have  been  born  and  will  be  born."  But  the  good 
accomplished  and  the  misery  removed  on  all  such  oc(*asions  have  not 
been  as  conspicuous  in  their  beneficent  effects  as  in  the  ten  principal 
Avatfiras.  Before  referring  to  each  of  these  Incarnations  Mrs*  Besant 
very  humourously  referred  to  the  self-sufficient  conceptions  of  man  and 
of  Divinity  by  the  modern  graduate.  He  thinks  he  is  able  to  compre- 
hend everything  by  his  physical  eye,  and  he  laughs  at  the  accounts  of 
thcAvat&ras  of  Ood  as  childish  babblings  because  he  thinks  it  grotesque 
that  Ood  can  dwell  in  a  fish  or  a  tortoise.  It  was  a  very  apt  illustra- 
tion which  the  lecturer  gave  with  reference  to  the  arrogance  ot  the 
modern  graduate.  He  asks  why  should  God  take  form  in  fish  and 
tortoise  when  there  was  the  beautiful  image  of  God  in  man  ?  The 
answer  was  crushing.  ''  Yon  think  of  yourself  a  little  too  much,  my 
dear  friend.  To  the  Supreme  Being  you  are  as  insignificant  as  the  fish 
or  the  goat.  To  him  both  are  equally  interesting,  equally  well  beloved. 
Shakespeare  in  King  Lear  describes  a  man  below  from  the  top  of  the 
Dover  Cliff.  The  man  looks  no  bigger  than  the  beetle.  So  are  you  to 
the  God  on  high.  In  your  ignorance,  you  think  you  are  the  only  object 
in  which  God  should  delight  to  dwell.  But  that  is  your  point  of  view 
and  not  His*  If  you  rightly  estimate  your  own  insignificance,  you 
will  be  able  to  see  who  is  the  child  and  who  babbles.  Come  down 
a  little  and  think  of  yourself  as  you  are  and  not  ss  you  conceive 
yourself  to  be*  Look  at  yourself  as  the  Lord  would  look  npon  you/* 
Such  was  the  a!iswer  given.  Half  humorous,  half  sarcastic,  tho 
words  came  so  sweetly  that  the  rated  individual  did  not  perceive  where 
tl.e  sting  lay  ;  and  he  cheered  vociferously.  What  at,  we  are  not  able  to 
see*  This  bantering  naturally  led  her  into  the  consideration  of  the 
first  three  A^A^i^rfis,  which  she  grouped  together.   The  scientifio  ^rd  ^dn- 
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oated  man  wanted  to  know  whj  in  a  fiali  shonld  Ood  appear.  The 
story  of  the  Mana  who  nourished  and  cherished  the  starvinj^  Tish, 
tilt  it  grew  bigger  and  bigger  until  the  sea  itself  was  too  small  for 
its  dimensions  was  told  with  aricbness  of  langaage  of  which  Mrs.  Besanl 
aloTie  is  mistress.  Ifc  was  the  first  stage  in  the  world's  evolotion  and 
the  life  of  the  world  was  represented  in  the  Fish.  It  was  from  there 
the  life  was  to  spread  out  to  evolve  higher  things,  to  bring  into  exis- 
tence newer  forms  of  animal  life.  The  graduate  blushed  and  the  lectnrea 
neatly  put  the  question,  **  Is  this  all  babbling  ?  '*  Then  came  the  ae&tnd 
stage  in  the  evolution  where  the  world  was  beginning  to  grow  out  a  little 
more.  It  was  now  one  sheet  of  water  all  through.  That  began  to 
change.  Land  was  smelt — land  was  underneath  with  the  outer  eoverof 
water.  Ood  assumed  the  shape  of  a  tortoise.  Who  is  there  who  knows 
the  habits  of  the  totitoise  that  can  fail  to  see  that  iu  this  stage  of  the 
world's  progress,  life  cannot  be  embodied  in  a  better  form  than  in  the 
Tortoise  P  And  Vishnu  was  there,  ready  to  spread  out,  to  infuse  life 
and  to  mark  the  progress  thus  far  achieved.  Then  comes  the  beaoti* 
f dI  story  of  the  Yaraha  Avatara,  £arth  had  to  be  uplifted  and  water  had 
to  be  separated  from  land.  A  new  creation  was  to  go  on.  A  new  life  had 
to  be  lived  in  this  world.  The  Mammalian  age,  cry  the  scientific  men. 
Be  it  so.  In  this  Mammalian  age,  in  this  age  of  transformation 
and  separation  of  land  from  water,  what  is  the  best  type  of  animal 
life  ?  Is  it  children's  prattle  to  say  that  Vishnu,  the  life-giver,  took 
form  in  a  tortoise  ?  For  what  purpose  ?  For  pushing  on  the  progress 
of  the  world,  for  bringing  into  existence  a  new  order  of  beings  :  Lord 
Srt  Krishna  said  that  in  the  best  of  all  creatures,  bii^s,  fish  and 
animals,  he  deh'ghts  to  show  himself  forth  ;  and  surely  in  this  stage 
of  transition  what  apter  form  for  the  giver  of  life  can  be  conceived 
than  that  of  the  divine  Vardha :  all  these  three  Avataras  were  in 
the  Satya  Yuga.  Then  came  the  Tret&  Yuga.  Beings  resembling 
men  had  peopled  the  globe.  The  world  had  assumed  shape  and  form 
much  in  the  same  way  in  which  we  find  it  now.  The  human  form 
had  been  evolved.  Thus  far  progress  was  real.  But  with  the 
physical  growth  of  form,  the  world  stopped.  Darkness  and  ignorance 
reigned  supreme.  Men  themselves  were  not  fully  formed.  They  were 
half -beast  and  half-roan,  with  the  instincts  all  brutal ;  and  they  natur- 
ally would  not  acknowledge  any  purpose  higher  than  the  gratification 
of  the  senses.  This  cannot  be  looked  on  with  indifference.  The  vkorld 
had  yet  various  stages  to  accomplish  and  Nrisimha,  the  Man-lion 
was  born.  PrahUda  had  been  an  exception  in  the  race  in  which 
he  was  born.  He  alone  comprehended  the  truth  and  he  wanted  his 
king  to  move  with  him.  What  audacity  in  a  child  ?  Hiranyakasipn 
fretted  and  foamed  and  invented  a  thousand  devices  to  destroy  the 
prophet  who  said  that  there  was  a  higher  being  than  himself.  What 
Hindu  is  there  who  has  heard  without  emotion  the  wonderful  stead- 
fastness and  Bakti  of  the  gentle  child,  who  scorned  a  thousand 
terrors,  who  faced  eyer^.  danger,  all  in  the  fqUnes^  of  his  fivtt}i  in  Ood  ? 


Prah1&da*s  triumphant  hour  came  when  the  Almighty  proved  to  the 
wicked  king  that  He  was  in  everything  and  everywhere  and  that  He 
was  always  ready  to  respond  to  tlie  oall  of  His  devotaea.  The  brutal 
king  was  conquered  and  Prahlada's  heart  was  gladdened ;  and  the 
world  moved  a  step  further.  Yet  another  stage  and  Bali,  the  great  king 
became  ruler.  He  was  physically  all  that  man  is  to-day.  Physical 
development  was  completed.  He  thought  a  little  too  much  of  himself, 
of  his  powers,  of  his  vast  dominion  and  of  his  resources.  That  was  not 
the  type  of  human  being  that  God  had  set  his  heart  on  evolving.  The 
Supreme  took  form  and  shape  as  a  Dwarfish  Brahmin.  Here  was  a 
mighty  monarch  and  he  was  to  be  taught  that  there  was  something 
mightier  than  physical  force.  It  is  a  Brahmin  that  begged  for  a  small 
boon.  Three  feet  of  ground  was  all  that  he  cared  for.  The  gift  was 
made.  But  the  donee  was  no  ordinary  Brahmin,  He  was  an  an- 
cient Brahmin,  not  a  modern  Brahmin,  and  all  Brahmins  cheered  the 
sentiment.  We  only  hope  that  they  also  understood  the  significance  of 
the  reference.  But  the  Brahmin  soon  became  so  big  that  the  gift  could 
not  be  completed  until  Bali  gave  himself  up  body  and  soul  to  the  service 
of  Gt>d.  The  instilling  of  wisdom  into  the  human  brain  was  begun. 
That  was  the  object  of  the  Vamana  Avatira.  But  the  Kshatriya  with 
knowledge  and  power  soon  made  himself  obnoxious  to  all.  He  did  not 
nsehis  power  for  the  good  of  the  people.  He  plundered  them  and 
tyrannised  over  them.  Everything  was  made  to  subserve  his  own  per- 
sonal wants  and  predilections.  God  does  not  love  tyrants.  He  wants 
Kings  to  rule  well  and  to  govern  honestly  ;  and  if  these  duties 
are  not  recognised,  there  must  be  chastisement ;  so  there  was 
the  need  for  a  chastiser.  The  second  Brahmin  Avat&ra  came  into 
existence.  Parasur&ma,  the  slayer  of  kings,  was  born  and  his  mission 
was  to  teach  erring  monarchs  their  true  duty.  Thus  ended  the  Treti 
Yuga.  Then  the  seventh  Avatara  ushered  into  exintence  the  Dvapaitk 
Yuga,  the  Golden  age.  The  chastisement  by  Parasurama  had  its  effect. 
The  chastened,  purified  Kshatriya  spirit  was  spreading  in  thelaiid  :  and 
God  came  down  as  Sri  Rama.  The  meeting  of  the  Brahmin  Avatara  and 
the  Kshatriya  Avat&ra  was  most  beautifully  depicted.  The  former  ended 
his  mission  and  gave  up  his  powers  in  favour  of  llama.  How  pregnant 
with  meaning !  and  how  natural  the  transformation  scene  !  Mrs.  Besant 
did  not  dwell  upon  Rama  Avatara  at  any  length.  It  is  impossible  to  do 
jnsiice  to  it  in  a  discussion  of  numbers  of  other  subjects.  It  is  an  Ava- 
tara which  has  left  its  landmark  in  some  places,  even  more  deeply  than 
the  Incarnation  of  Krishna.  How  many  homes  are  made  happy,  how 
many  drooping  spirite  are  cheered,  how  many  afflicted  hearts  are  glad- 
dened by  the  recounting  of  the  wonderful  story  of  the  R&m&yana!  What 
in  the  history  of  the  woild  can  show  anything  to  compare  with  the 
gentle  Sita,— loving,  obedient,  trustful  in  her  lord — though  womanly 
yet  brave  and  asserting  her  rights  as  a  wife  when  they  were  about  to 
be  ignored,  patient  under  suffering  and  living  in  the  hope  of  our  Lord's 
prowess  one  day  accomplishing  her  liberation, — what  a   picture  of  a 
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yrite'a  iifel  8tt&  will  live  fUa  long  as  6li«  Son  And  Moon  lasts;  Whai  a 
brother  La1c6bm«im  ^as !  £U>v  dniif ol,  bow  watcbfal,  haw  faitbfmi! 
What  oonntrj  ean  prodvoe  avch  a  tjpe  «£  bretberl j  love  P  Of  B&ma, 
-we  will  Dot  speak.  Re  is  too  maofa  £(m*  as  at  present.  So  is  Lord  8if 
KrisbBS.  He  is  to  be  discnsscd  to-morrow  and  we  wisb  onr  jonng 
graduates  will  not  miss  the  opportunity  of  hearing  the  Tnie 
One  portrayed  by  the  eloqaenoe  of  Mrs.  Besant.  Then  carae  tho 
Baddha  Avat&ra.  He  is  certainly  one  of  the  Hind  a  pantbeon.  It  is 
possible  to  have  produced  a  Baddha  only  in  India.  What  renunci- 
ation, what  a  sweetness  of  disposition  and  what  an  abnegation  of 
self  the  world  witnessed  in  this  wonderfal  Prinoe-priest.  Bat  for  wbom 
were  bis  teachings  intended  P  They  ivero  meant  for  nations  who  fiad 
not  the  inherited  capacity  to  grasp  the  Vedic  traths.  The  Hindn 
nation  had  till  then  held  the  field.  Others  w*»ro  growing  up.  Thefie 
did  not  know  hnmility  and  charity.  They  had  not  the  aocamnlated 
wisdom  of  ages  to  back  them  up.  They  had  to  be  trained  in  tiie  paths 
of  virtae  and  of  rigbteousneRs*  They  need  not  follow  the  senptnras. 
There  was  no  Vaitidsrama  or  caste  distinction  for  them.  Yet  they 
ought  to  be  taught  eternal  traths.  They  onght  to  be  told  that  power 
and  wealth  were  giren  lor  the  benetit  of  mankind  and  «ot  for  aelf- 
aggrandisement.  They  onght  to  be  informed  that  it  was  possible  to 
beoome  one  with  God  by  good  deeds  and  by  self-less  work.  This  was 
preadied  to  them  by  Lord  Buddha.  Mrs.  Besant  inclined  to  the  view 
that  Lord  Buddha  was  less  of  an  Avat&ra  and  /more  of  a  preaeher.  He 
was  the-first  perfect  man-God.  He  had  shown  the  possibility  of  OMin's 
attaining  to  perfection  by  his  own  good  work.  It  may  be  donbted 
whether  Buddha  was  not  aa  Avatara  in  the  sense  thai  Parasurama  was. 
He  had  ell  the  attributes  of  a  God  in  him  and  all  he  did  as  a  God. 
Whatever  may  bare  been  his  mission,  there  was  no  donbt  that  he 
spoke  and  acted  the  God.  In  the  view  taken  by  Mrs.  Besant,  she  na- 
turally said  that  Baddha  was  followed  by  one  greater  than 
himself,  namely,  by  Baghavan  Saokardcharya.  Srt  SankaWlebarya 
was  a  teacher,  the  greatest  of  the  great  teachers  of  this  world. 
The  world's  indebteduess  to  this  mighty  intellect  is  only  slowly 
being  recognised  and  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when  his  insight 
and  grasp  of  troth  will  be  hailed  as  the  only  true  conception  ol 
God.  Mrs.  Besant  finally  alluded  to  the  last  Avatfira  yet  to  come. 
God  is  preparing  the  materials  and  training  His  lieutenants 
and  abiding  His  time.  When  He  does  come,  sin  and  evil  will  be 
swept  off  this  globe  and  the  evolntion  of  the  world  will  be 
completed.  The  cycle  will  end  and  a  new  and  happier  existence  will 
d;iwn  upon  mankind.  Mrs.  Besant  cloFcd  her  thiid  lecture  with  this 
reference.  Her  health  has  apparently  suffered  from  the  mental 
strain  she  is  put  to,  and  we  pray  that  she  may  be  spared  long  to  vivify 
Hinduism  and  to  bring  knowledge  and  wisdom  to  all. 
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Fourth  Lecturs. 

Glorious  was  ti:6  theme  discassed  and  magnificent  tbe  discoopse. 
The  wonderfal  deedsand  teaching  of  the  Lord  foand  their  apt  exposition 
in  the  matchless  eloquence  of  the  >ectnrer.  Fi-om  the  outlet  Sri  Krishna 
and  his  devoted  expounder  held  the  audience  spell-bound.  The 
Upanishads  had  said  that  speech  is  powerless  to  portraj  the  Lord  and 
that  mind  is  not  imnginative  enough  to  conceive  His  wondroos  possihi- 
lities.  But  if  ever  speech  was  capable  of  delineating  to  any  extent  the 
majesty  of  Sri  Krishna,  it  was  the  unrivalled  eloquence  of  the  gifted- 
lady  that  lectured  this  rooming.  We  confess  to  a  doable  incapacity  in 
dealing  with  the  suhject.  The  Lord  Sri  Krishna,  the  snhject,  defies 
description,  and  Mrs.  Bcsaot's  eloquence  this  morning  makes  it  moi'e^ 
difficult  for  us  to  give  adequate  expression  to  the  thoughts  that  crowd 
upon  us.  It  was  music  and  not  speech  that  enthralled  the  audience. 
Her  heart  was  fall  and  she  spoke  her  heart  unreservedly.  We 
shall  therefore  try  with  all  humility  to  give  expression  as  well  as  we 
can  to  the  ideas  that  this  morning's  performance  has  genernted. 

Maliftdeva,  Mrs.  Desant  said,  attracts  only  those  that  have  renonnced 
this  world.  That  aspect  of  godhead  is  too  high  for  the  ordinary  mortal 
to  fathom*.  A  long  course  of  training,  an  austere  practice  and  a  deter- 
mination to  give  up  this  world  are  the  necessary  preliminaries  for  be* 
coming  voteries  of  Mahesvara.  Not  so  with  Sri  Krishna.  He  is  the 
God  of  tbe  child  and  of  the  grown-up  man,  of  the  sinner  that  seeks  re- 
demption and  of  the  virtuous  householder,  of  women  that  ba^e  fallen- 
off  and  of  angelic  wives  that  are  devoted  to  their  hnsbands,  of  the  Brah*- 
min  and  the  Ksbatriya,  and  of  the  SOdra  and  the  OhandHla.  He  is  tie 
God  of  all  nges,  of  nil  nations,  of  all  peoples,  of  all  races.  *'  In  what- 
ever  form  you  may  invoke  the  God,  yon  are  really  calling  upon  me."  So 
spake  the  Lord.  To  approach  him  no  previous  austere  practices  are 
necessary.  To  obtain  his  intervention  no  special  form  of  prayer  is  need- 
ed. He  is  the  God  of  the  wretched  and  of  the  poor  and  brings  consola- 
tion and  good-will  to  all.  He  is,  in  the  words  of  the  gifted  lady,  the 
God  of  love,  of  laughter,  of  joy  and  of  mirth.  Wherever  He  it*  wor- 
shipped, there  sorrow  cannot  be ;  wherever  He  is  invoked,  there  danger 
dare  not  lurk  ;  wherever  He  is  sought  after,  there  evil  shall  not  exist ; 
He  brings  joy  and  comfort  to  all  that  appeal  to  him.  These  were  the 
characteristics  of  the  God  that  endeared  him  to  every  one  and  appealed 
to  every  heart. 

Mrs.  Besant  paid  that  there  were  two  aspects  of  the  Avatara  which 
should  be  kept  in  mind.  The  historic  fact  of  birth  and  of  deeds  done, 
and  the  spiritual  aspect  of  the  purpose  and  moaning  of  tlie  deeds  and  of 
the  sayings.  It  is  not  a  fable  that  we  are  dealing  with,  nor  are  the 
facts  comprehensible  purely  from  the  historio  i)oint  of  view.  The  full 
meaning  can  be  grasped  only  by  those  that  keep  in  mind  both  tiie  his- 
tory of  the  Avotara  and  the  deeper  purpose  which  the  incarnation  wns 
intended  to  accomplish.     With  these  preliminary  remarks,  she  proceed* 
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ed  to  sketch  oat  the  heads  nuder  which  she  proposed  io  treat  her  snb- 
ject.  She  divided  the  life  of  the  Lord  into  seven  acts  and  she  elaborat- 
ed each  of  these  parts  by  illustrations  from  the  Lord's  life.  Each 
man*s  life  is  a  drama :  so  sajs  the  greatest  poet  of  England.  Bat  every 
one  does  not  play  his  part  as  Tvell  as  it  ought  to  be.  It  is  this  failnre 
to  act  th(f  part  well  that  caases  heart-boming  and  misery.  The  Lord 
God  also  played  the  various  parts  which  He  had  come  down  to  act. 
Would  the  world  learn  a  lesson  from  the  Greatest  Actor  of  all  ?  Would 
he  or  she  take  to  heart  the  lesson.s  which  each  part  was  intended  to 
convey  by  the  dramatist?  That  was  His  mission.  He  acted  for  the 
education  of  mankind,  for  the  well-being  of  the  haman  race,  and  His 
aim  was  that  it  should  not  be  lost  upon  the  world. 

Thk  Child. 

Thefirst  part  was  that  of  the  winsome  child  of  Goknla  and  of  Brin- 
davana.  What  a  child  ?  Saka  Brahman  in  the   Bhagavata  lingers  mo<st 
upon  this  aspect  of  the  Lord's  work.     The  fascination  that  the  child  exer- 
cised over  all  that  came  under  his  influence  was  enormous.     Husbands 
did  not  think  of  their  wives,  nor  wives  of  their  husbands.     Parents  iorf^ot 
their  own  children   and  children   did  not  look  up  to  them.     Even  cows 
neglected  their  calves  and   the   latter    were  not  drawn   towards  the 
former.     There  was  one   Being  towards   whom   all   eyes     turned  and 
to  whom  all  hearts   opened.     Man  and    beast  forgot   their  vocations 
in   the   presence  of    the   Lord.     His  spell   was    supreme.     His  sway 
was  indidpatable.     This  wondrous  child    would  not  have  anything  to 
stand  between  him  and  those   that  loved  him.     He  wanted  the  whole 
heart  and  he  wonld  brook  no  rival    in    their   affections    towards   him. 
In   regard   to   this  phase   of    his    life    what    blasphemies   have   been 
uttered?     This  child   attached   to   himself    all    that  came    under    hiR 
power — man,    woman      and    beast.      This    magnetism    of    the    Lortl 
has  been     twisted   and    distorted   into     meaning    sexual  immoralit3'. 
Mrs.  Besant  said  to  such  insolent  revilers  :  *'  Be  a  little  more    cleanly 
in  your  heart  and  yon  would  understand  aright  the  love  of   the   Loiti." 
His  love  was. not  the  love  of  the  physical  man;    His  love   was    ethereal 
spiritual.     He  loved  His  children;  His  heart  yearned   towards    them. 
His  children — Gopis  and  gi-own  up  men, — were  drawn  to  him,   heart- 
whole.     Mrs.  Besant  here  refeiTcd  to  two  of  the  incidents  in  the  Lord's 
life  which  blasphemy  takes  hold  of,  to  insult  and  annoy  the  devotees  of 
the  Lord.     What  was  the   period  in  life  of  the  Lord  when   these  occur- 
rences were  related  ?     He  was  between  six  and  seven  years  of  age  and 
the  accusation  is  that  he  had  immoral  intimacy  with   the  Gopts  at  this 
age.     With  line  satire  she  asked  whether  these  traducers  have  ever  read 
the  history  that  they  are  criticising.     It  is  distorted  imagination    that 
is  responsible  for  all    these    calumnies.     The  esoteric    meaning  of  the 
Gop?s  being  deprived  of  their  cloths  and  of  the  RtUal-ridd  was   told   in 
language  of  sublimity  and  of  dignity.     Eloquence    could  not  have   been 
filler  or  nobler  than  that  with  which  Mrs.  Besant  depicted  the  Boy  Qodt 
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She  liDgerod  loog  apon  the   subject  and  she  seemed  tinwilling  to  leave 
this  Child  and  to  take  Him  on  to  His  next  stage. 

The  Destroyeu  of  Etil* 
The  next  part  that  the  Lord  played  was  that  of  the  eradicator  of 
evil.  That  was  the  more  immediate  purpose  of  his  Avatara.  Many  are 
the  wonderfal  feats  performed  by  him.  An  army  of  sinners  had  to  be 
removed  from'their  sphere  of  evil  influence.  P{ithan&,6aHsnra,Kam8a, 
Sisupala  had  been  the  centres  of  wickedness  and  of  evil.  Each  in  his 
tarn  had  to  he  removed  from  the  earth,  so  that  the  evolutions  of  the 
world  might  not  be  retarded  in  its  progress. 

The  States&iax. 

His  third  part  delineated  was  that  of  the  statesman  and  of  the 
politician.  How  wise,  how  tactful,  how  farseeing  were  these  kindly 
acts  !  As  counsellor,  as  ambassador,  and  as  peacemaker,  the  part  was 
played  wonderfully  well.  The  main  object  in  view  was  the  establish- 
ment of  law  and  of  order  and  the  replanting  of  good  and  of  honesty. 
With  that  steadily  in  view,  the  role  of  the  statesman  was  most  excellent- 
ly  played. 

The  Friend. 

The  privilege  which  the  Paudavas  enjoyed  in  this  respect  has 
been  the  theme  of  many  a  narrative.  The  cordiality  and  good-will, 
tJie  unswerving  steadiness  and  the  disinterested  friendship  which  they 
were  privileged  to  enjoy  are  the  incidents  in  the  Lord's  life  which 
many  devotees  delight  to  dwell  upon.  The  fortunate  Arjuna  had  the 
greatest  share  of  this  privilege.  To  him  God  was  everything.  Arjuna 
lived  in  the  Lord  and  the  Lord  delighted  in  his  companionship.  How 
many  Hindu  females  with  tears  of  joy  in  their  eyes  recount  almost 
every  day  the  episode  of  the  saving  of  Dranpadi  from  disgrace  P  Sri 
Krishna  is  the  idol  of  the  Hindu  home,  the  loving  theme  of  Hindu  dis- 
course, because  of  his  steadfast  friendship  to  the  Pandavas  and  because 
of  His  unfailing   intercession  in  times  of  distress  and  of  difficulty. 

The  Gitacharya. 
It  is  impossible  to  write  adequately  of  the  Lord's  character  as  tea- 
cher. He  came  to  teach  the  world  and  he  poured  his  precepts  into  the 
ear  of  His  beloved  disciple.  Arjuna  was  the  immediate  cause  of  this 
priceless  boon,  which  the  world  from  one  end  to  the  other  must  sooner 
or  later  acknowledge  as  the  noblest  pronouncement  upon  the  duties  of 
life.  The  occasion  for  its  exposition  was  unique.  Tt  was  necessary  to 
tell  a  brave  man,  when  struggling  against  those  nearest  and  dearest  to 
him,  that  he  was  but  the  instrument  of  a  higher  power  and  that  he  was 
neither  the  slayer  nor  will  he  be  slain.  Duty  for  duty's  sake  should  be 
done ;  and  the  fruits  of  this  duty  the  doer  has  no  reason  to  calculate 
upon.  The  Baghavad  Gita  is  a  possession  of  which  the  Hindu  nation 
is  proud  and  the  exponent  of  its  sacred  precepts  will,  as  years   pass. 


he  wtognimd  t«  tke  trM  A'cWLrya  of  aU  mankind,  inrcspeeUw  oi  caaie 
or  creed. 

Tub  SEAKCHKii  of  the  H^iRTi  OF  Men. 

Mrs.  Besaat  next  dwelt  apon  the  Lord's  life  as  exemplified  in  bis 
endeavoar  to  purify  and  ennoble  the  persons  whom  He  loved.  He 
placed  temptationain  the  waj  to  see  bow  far  the  soul  was  prepared 
to  embrace  Him,  He  tested  friends  to  see  how  far  their  devotion  to 
him  was  real.  It  is  foolish  to  say  that  God  himself  placed  temptations 
in  the  way  to  mislead.  How  can  that  be  ?  What  is  there  that  is  not  done 
by  him  ?  Everything  that  moves  obeys  his  command.  But  the  tempta- 
tions were  intended  to  test  the  inward  strength  of  the  sonl.  It  was  the 
sargeon's  knife  and  not  the  unirderctr's  that  was  employed.  To  weed 
oat  the  evil  was  the  only  object  ;  and  tlie  leaFned  lecturer  illoairated 
this  view  by  referring  to  a  few  incidents  in  the  career  of  the  Lord. 

AS  THB  SUPREME    LOKfr. 

Ill  the  YisvarufMi^  Sri  Krishna  hod  shown  tiiaft  he  was  above  iorm 
and  shape*  By  the  destroction  of  an  effete  Ksbatriya  race  He  wtmied 
to  pave  the  way  for  other  nations  and  other  p«op>e8'  pariakin|p  of  the 
teachings  of  the  Lord.  India  needs  contact  with  others  to  prepare  lier 
for  higher  things.  It  was  fortanate  tliat  her  real  conquerors  were  the 
English*  English  language  is  f>pokeu  eveiy where  and  by  every 
ou£*  Tliut  language  alonn  can  give  to  the  world  the  priceless  treasures 
existing  within  her.  The  world  will  become  pnrer  and  nobler  by  this 
contact,  and  India  higher  by  it.  It  was  on  purpose  that  the  Lord  Sri 
Krishna  had  broken  down  the  Kshati  iya  power  in  India.  But  Indians 
must  make  it  possible  for  the  Lord  to  have  his  next  Avalara  in  this 
country  which  he  loves  so  well.  India  has  become  degenerated.  Indi- 
ans have  not  understood  the  nobility  and  the  greatness  of  the  teachings 
of  their  God.  Mrs.  Besant  implored  them  to  be  proud  of  such  price- 
less posFessions,  to  be  worthy  of  the  past,  and  to  so  conduct  themselves 
that  the  Great  God  may  still  defight  to  be  born  here  in  their  midst. 

It  was  a  splendid  performance  and  the  opinion  was  universal  that 
never  before  had  she 'spoken  with  such  effect  and  so  eloquently.  Pi'ob- 
ably  it  was  the  theme  that  enabled  her  to  soar  so  high.  But  the  pu- 
rity of  her  heart  and  her  unal)ated  devotion  to  the  land  of  her  adoption 
supplied  the  stimulus  which  prompted  her  so  speak  so  eavuestly, 
so  enthusiastically  and  with  such  effect.  We  sineerely  echo  the  words 
of  the  President-Founder,  that  the  blessing  of  the  Lord  Sri  Krishna 
and  of  the  Bishis  of  this  hoary  land  may  accompany  her  wherever  she 
goes^  and  may  enable  her  to  work  out  the  mission  she  has  set  her  heart 
upon  fulfilling,  successfully  and  well. 

Nole.^-As  soon  as  the  reporters  can  supply  the  copy  and  Mrs.  Besant 
can  find  time  and  strength  to  revise  the  MSS.,  the  work  will  be  issued 
in  the  usual  form  nnd  at  the  usual  price,  Re.  I. — Ed,  Theosoplmt, 
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FQtKAinBItT  PUVJ). 


BECEIPTS. 

^Amount. 

EXPENSES. 

Amount. 

1   B.. 

A. 

P. 

Rs. 

A. 

P. 

Balance  on   2oth  December 
1898 25,113 

5 

7 

Tramf erred    to    the    Head- 
qnart«-8  Fond 

600 

0 

0 

InteTeat  on    P.  O.    Savings, 
Bank  a/c  for  1898-99       ...j          0 

8 

0 

Reowered  the  Iahui  given  to 
TheoBophiflt  Office 

500 

0 

0 

-  Hatance... 
T<ital  Up.... 

0 
8 

600 
25,113 

0 
7 

Total  Rb.  .. 

25,613 

8 

7 

25,618 

^ 

7 

AHNIVSBSABT  FUITD. 


RECEIPTS. 

Amount. 

EXPENSES. 

Amount. 

1 

B«. 

A. 

p. 

R«. 

t 

A.JP. 

Balance  on  25th  Dec  1898... 

51 

0 

1 

Feeding  poor  guests  at  last 

1 

Convention 

11 

14 

# 

Donations  :— 

Paid  extra  servants    do     ... 
Baianee    paid    to    pandal 

35 

0 

0 

Malegaon  Branch  T.  S. 

5 

0 

0 

eoBtraotor                        .«. 

2\ 

3 

4 

Karnr  Branch  T.S. 

5 

0 

0 

Feeding  at  the  caste  kitchen. 

382 

2 

9 

Adyar  Lodge  T.  8. 

20 

0 

0 

Victoria  Public  HaM  for  1899. 

19 

0 

0 

Nandyal  Branch  T.  S. 

5 

0 

0 

Bundries,  such  as   telegrams, 

Cnddapah          do 

6 

0 

0 

sheets,  earthen   .poto»  and 

Mr.  Kannan  Nambiar 

25 

0 

0 

other  articles 

38 

3 

6 

„    Jagannatha  Rsja 

2 

0 

0 

Advance  to  pandal   contra  - 

„    8.  Krishnasami  Iyer    ... 

1 

0 

0 

tor 

65 

0 

0 

„    S.  Yenkatasnbbiah 

1 

8 

.0 

Advance  to  caste  kitchen  ... 

GO 

0 

0 

„    Haoumantha  Chari 

2 

0 

0 

Loans  returned 

125 

0 

0 

,»    Panchapagesa  Sastri    ... 

1 

0 

0 

„    C.  Bamiah 

1 

0 

0 

„    T.  R.  Lakshmana  Pillai.. 

2 

0 

0 

„    J.  Nagabnshanam 

1 

0 

0 

„    A.  K.  Seetarama  Sastri. 

2 

0 

0 

„    Sanjiviah 

2 

0 

c 

„    Ehambde,  Amraoti      ... 

25 

0 

0 

Nellore  Bramch  T.  8. 

5 

0 

0 

Mr.  A.  Venkatakanniah      ... 

6 

0 

0 

„    Venkatanarasiah 

1 

0 

0 

M    T.  Yasndeva  Rovv 

2 

0 

0 

„    V.  Sadarsana  Moodaliar. 

3 

0 

0 

„    G.  8ankaraRow 

1 

0 

0 

„    W.  Vencata  Row 

6 

0 

0 

MadanapaHe  Branch  T.  8.  ... 

17 

0 

0 

Mr.  J.  Srinivasa  Row 

10 

0 

0 

,,    A.  Nanjandappa 

15 

0 

0 

„    B.  Sesbiah 

2 

0 
8 

0 

1 

Osarried  eTor... 

Ottnried  onrer... 

222 

697 

7 

7 

48 
AinriTSBSART  Finn>-(Con(mt«ed). 


RBCKIPTS. 

Amoant. 

EXPENSES. 

Amonnt. 

I     1 
Ra.    A.|I\ 

1     1 

'    Rb. 

A.  P. 

Brought  forward... 

222:  8 

1 

Brough  t  forward ...       097 

7   7 

Mr.  S,  Nnraioji 

l'  0 

0 

Am    P.     T.  S.,  throagh    the 

1 

!                   » 

President  T,  S. 

lol  o!  0 

1 

Mr.  T.  N.  Haraachendra  Iyer. 

X5|  0;  0 

\ 

i 

Salem  Branch  T.  S. 

10   01  0 

A  friend,  through  the  Preai- 

1 

\ 

dent  T.  S. 

10:  0 

0 

Mr.  v.  K.  Desikachariar    .. 

710 

0 

j 

„    B.  NagOBwara  Iyer 

2|0 
lOi  0 

0 

Bangalore  Branch  T,  S.      ... 

Q 

[ 

Mr.  A.  Bamaaawmi  Sastri  ... 

6 

0  ol 

j 

„    M.  y.  Yasiideva  Iyer    ... 

5 

0 

0 

1 

»,    A.  Sapthariahi  Iyer      ... 

2 

0 

c 

1 

Juatioe  S.  Snbramanialyer... 

100 

0 

0 

i 

Mr.  T.  v.  Gopalaawami  Iyer. 

15 

0 

0 

1 

„    T.  S.  Sivarama  Iyer    ... 

6 

0 

0 

1 

})    v.  8andarai-amiah 

5   o 

0 

1                 1 

„    V.  Venkataseshiah 

10 

0   0 
0   0 

! 

! 

Coimbatore  Branch  T.  S,    ... 

10 

Bellary  Branch  T.  S. 

9 

4   0 

Madras            do 

5 

0 

0 

1 

1 

Gndivada        do 

3 

0 

0 

' 

Bezwada         do 

2 

0 

0 

1 

1 

Mr.  K,  Srinivasa  Iyer 

2 

0 

0 

i         1 

„    N.  Pichai  Pillai 

10 

0 

0 

1         1 

„    M.  Snbramanier 

2 

0 

0 

1  1 

Ohittoor  Branch  T.  8. 

10 

0 

0 

1       1  ' 

Tiruvellnr  Branch  T.  S.       ... 

15 

0 

0 

1       i  1 

Mr.  P.  Keaava  Pillai 

5 

0 

(] 

1                    !       1 

„    J.  P.  Bhaskeraraya 

» 

0 

0 

1                    I       1 

.,    A.  Nanjnndappa 

10 

0 

0 

i 

.                   1 

Palghat  Branch 

o 

0 

0 

t                   ^       '• 

Madanapalle  Branch 

8 

0 

c 

i                ! 

Amoant  received  for  shed  ... 

2+ 

4 

g 

.  i      ; 

Coifee  Contractor 

8 

0 

c 

i                 !        ■ 

Temporary  loan  taken   from 

1        '   ;. 

other  Fnnda 

155 

1 

0 

0 

1 

097 

717 

Balance... 
Total  Bb.... 

18 

if 

TdtalRa.... 

716 

0 

10 

716 

ojio 

4d 


HEDAaUASTKBS  FUND. 
1899. 


BKCBIPTS. 

Amount. 

KXPBN8KS. 

Amount* 

Rs. 

A* 

P. 

Rs. 

A. 

P. 

Balance  on  25th   Deoembei* 

Food  expense  for  guests 

75 

14 

10 

1898 

707 

0 

3 

Postage  and  Telegrams 

161 

] 

6 

Donations  :— 

Printing  and  Stationery 

361 

6 

5 

Mrs.  Ida  B.Patoh,Pitt8bargh 

45 

7 

0 

Repairs  and  construction     ... 

4,552 

11 

11 

Mr.   P.  Nanjunda   Naida, 

Travelling  expense 

738 

1 

3 

FTaaaan 

3   0 

0 

Stable  expenses 

347 

13 

0 

„     Davitfc  D.    Chidester, 

Sundries 

747 

11 

6 

America 

30 

7 

0 

Kstablishment  Cliarges 

2,036 

0 

6 

„    A.  F*  Knudaen,   Hono-i 

Loans  returned 

1,8.15 

6 

8 

lnla£aO 

446 

2 

8 

Loan 

100 

0 

0 

,»    N.   Bamaswami  Kaidn, 

Kotar 

1 

0 

(1 

,»    Anantaram  Shosb,  Gal- 

catta 

10 

0 

0 

„     A.  Sohwarz,  Colombo.. 

310 

0 

0 

„    Anantrai  Nathji  Mehta> 

Bhannagar 

84 

0 

0 

M    Ivan  Agaeli 

1 

12 

0 

*  E.' 

10 

0 

0 

Mi\  C.   Sambiah 

19 

8 

0 

Kntrance  Fees  and  annual 

dues  of  nnattached  for* 

eign  members 

lie 

14 

0 

Travelling  expense  a/c 

131 

8 

0 

funds 

988 

0 

0 

In  terest  on  mortgagee 

2,847 

2 

4 

Sate  of  garden  produce    ... 

143 

5 

6 

Sundries 

13 

7 

6 

Loans  raised 

1,590 

0 

0 

25  «/o  Does  :- 

European  Section  T.  8.     ... 

1,383 

1 

10 

American    do      do 

1,006 

9 

11 

New  Zealand  Section 

117 

10 

0 

Australian         do 

152 

8 

2 

Scandinayian    do 

335 

2 

0 

Dntcb  Section 

189 

4 

10 

Indian  Section 

1408 

9 

6 

Buenos  Aires 

145 

0 

6 

For  cost  of  Bas-reliefs 

100 

0 

0 

10,956 

8 

7 

4 

a 

Balance... 
Total  Bi... 

1.329 

0 

4 

6 

Total  Rs.... 

12»285 

12,285 

0 

Q 

!WBa 

PI 

■^ 

50 

XJBBAKT  lUlTD. 
1M». 


BECEIPTS. 

Amount. 

EXPENSBS. 

Amooat. 

Rs. 

A. 

P. 

1 

1 
A  P. 

Kstabllshment  Charges 

6d4 

1|  8 

189d 

600 

10 

€ 

Purchase  of  books 

t       180 

12;  0 

P0NATIOK8  t — 

Bindinpr  charges 

t        21 

0,  0 

Mr.    Jatmitihaa      SakhaMm 

Subscription  to  Petiodioals,.. 

1         12 

4 

0 

GadKil                               a. 

100 

0 

C 

Freight  and  Postage 

!          5 

1 

6 

„  T.  M.  Sandaram  Pillai    ... 

50 

0 

C 

Fnmitnre 

14 

8  0 

An  F.  T.  B.  of  Barma  (N.  Q. 

Sundries 

1        25 

6 

6 

C.) 

600 

0 

€ 

Loans  returned    • 

;     750 

o\ 

0 

Mr.  0.  Sambmh 

19 

8 

0 

Loan  giTen 

'       260 

OJ 

0 

Dr.    F.   W.    Harrison 

SO 

d 

c 

t 

Mr.  Maneklal  Jelabhai 

3 

0 

I 

i 

D.  B.  R.  SooHa  Bao  Nafda... 

20 

0 

c 

Mr.  A.  VenkaWkanniah      ... 

2 

0 

c 

! 

I 
1 

„  V.  K.  Doaikachariar        ... 

3 

0 

c 

1 

1 

„  P.  Kesava  Pillai 

2u 

0 

(] 

1 

i 

Babu    Norendro    Nath  Sen, 

t 

' 

Calcutta 

200 

0 

r 

1 

Sale  of  books  from  Library.. 

28 

IS 

c 

Loan     taken     from     other 

Funds 

355 

0|  d 

Interest  from  P.  0.  Savings 

Bank 

0 

8 

0 

l.7J»» 

1*8 

6 

BaWce.. 
Total  Bs.... 

226 

1510 

Total  Bs.... 

2,020 

1 

?»020 

1 

l« 

T.  SVBBA  BAO  KXDAL  FVND. 


RECEIPT. 

Amount. 

EXPENSES. 

Amoont 

• 

Rs. 

A. 

P. 

Nil. 

Rfl. 

A. 

P. 

Ba1an6e  on  ^5th   December 
1898 

1,225 

8 

7 

Interest    from    Post   Office 
Savings  Baibk  for  1898.99. 

20 

14 

3 

• 

Total  Ita.... 

1,246 

6 

10 

„ 

$1 

WHITE  LOTUS  DAT  FUHD. 


BECEIPTS. 

Amount. 

EXPENSSB.                  Amount 

• 

Bftlaece  on  35(h  Deo.  1896. 

Mr.  T'  C  fiMbfteharar      ... 
„    B.  Bangs  Beddy 

dam 

148 

2» 

7 

104 

A, 

9 

0 

0 

9 

P. 
8 

0 
0 

6 

White  Lotos  day  expense  ... 

Medal  to  Mr.  Govinda  Pillai 
for  making  H.  P.  B.'a  sta- 
taa      

Balance... 
Total  Be.... 

Bs. 
26 

6 

A. 
2 

0 

P. 
8 

0 

8S 
268 

2 

0 

8 
0 

Total  Bs.... 

285 

2 

8 

285 

2 

8 

PANCHAKA  BDUCATION  FTTVD. 


BECEIPTS. 


Amount. 


The  Oloott  Pension  Fund,  in- 
cluding adTnnoe  made  to 
Library  Fund  and  O.  F.  8 
The     Blavatsky      Memorial 
Fund     iiioluding    advance 
made  to  library  Fand     .. 
I M dividual    minor    ssbsorip 
tions  for  H.  P.B.  &  O.  F 
Sehootn  in  1898-99 
Gift  of  £150.  by  an  English 
Theosophist,  cashed  by  the 
Madras  Bank     ... 
Gift  by  an  European  F.  T.  8 
Mr.  T.  Sadasira  Iyer  (Bs.  30 
paid  and  included  in  the 
iudividaal  minor  subns.) 
Mrs,  J.  H.  DomingoSy  Sacra- 
mento 
Mr.  J.  M.  Bofis,  Mangalore.. 
f,  Stcherbatchoff,      Colom- 
bo     

,,  W.  A.  £.   and  Delhi  £.  E. 

„  J.  L.  Pago»  Sokknr 

„  Alexander  Fullerton,  Neir 

York  

if  fi.  Booria  Bow,  Vizagapa< 

tarn  ... 
„  Anantaram  Ghosh ,    Gal. 

outta 
„  A.  Govinda  Charla,    My 

sore 
Interest  on  mortgage  to  end 

of  Nov.  1890      ... 
Government  grant  on  0.  F. 

fiobool*  1808      

Advance  recovered 


Be. 

3,077 

3,235 

338 


A.  P. 


11|  2 


14 


2,241 
2,000 


20 

7 
20 

30 
10 
10 


Total  lis....  11,707 


10 

39 

20 

437 

185 
20 


0 
14113 


0;  Q 
8 


0 
0   0 


EXPENSE^. 


Amount* 


Porchase    of   Kodambakam 

Property 
Cost  of  repairing  the  same.^ 
Salaries  ... 
Books  purchased  .,. 
Cooking  class  O.  F.   School 
Kent  of  the  School  ground  do 
Sundries... 
Advance  to  Teacher 
Amount  lent  to  Library  Fund 


Bs. 


1,319 

476 

884 

70 

28 

72 

26:; 

20 

1,200  0 


4. 


P. 


2   8 


linlance... 
Total  Rs... 


4,231 
7,47511 


11,707  2 


52 


To 


The  PreaideiU  of  the  Thgosopfiical  Society* 

Dear  Sir  and  Brother, 

In  accordance  with  rale  29  of  the  roles  as  revised  in  General  JConncfl  at  the 
Society  for  the  year  from  25th  December  1896  to  25th  December  1899  and  foond 
former  by  letters  from  the  parties  who  remitted  the  money,  and  the  latter  by 
Col.  Olcott.  W«  sagfi^eet  for  the  favorable  consideration  of  the  President  that  a 
work  done  or  in  ready  cash,  be  kept  for  each  Fond  so  that  we  may  at  a  glanoe  be 

Account  current  of  the  Tlieosvrphical  Society  for  tJie  period  from 


RsceiPTs. 


PaHicnlars  of  Receipts. 

By  Cash. 

By  transfer. 

Total. 

Giand  Total. 

RS. 

A. 

P. 

RS. 

A. 

p. 

R8. 

A. 

p. 

( 

R9. 

A.   P. 

Balance  of 

i  • 

Permanent                Fund 

25,113 

5 

7 

i      ' 

Anniversary                do 

' 

51 

0 

11 

Library                        do 

' 

590 

10 

-6 

1 

Headquarters              do 

1 

707 

0 

3 

i 

Snbba  Row  Medal      do 

, 

1,225 

8 

7!            I    ' 

Blavatsky  Memorial  do 

1 

I 

2,691 

12 

5'         :   ' 

Olcott  Pension            do 

t 

2,521 

7 

8              t 

White  Lotus                do 

' 

i 

148 

9 

3 

1 
1 

!  1 

-  33,0491  6  2 
0 

Permanent               Fund 

1       500 

3 

0,     ... 
9         50 

... 

500 

3 

Anniversary                do 

!      615 

0 

6 

0 

665 

0 

»! 

Library                       do 

1,079 

7 

0       350 

0 

0 

1,429 

7 

01 

Headquarters              do 

9,309 

3 

9    2,269 

0 

0 

11,678 

3 

9»             t     . 

Babba  Row  Medal       do 

I         20 

1-1 

3 

..'         20 

14 

si         !    ' 

Blavatsky  Memorial   do' 

!         53 

3 

8 

•.. 

...!         53 

8 

8             , 

Olcott  Pension            do 

,        53 

3 

8 

... 

...i         53 

3 

8    ■          1     ' 

White  Lotus               do 

136 

9 

5 

.1       136 

1. 

9 

5} 

1 

-  14,43613  6 

•    Total- 

11,767 

13 

6 

2,669 

0 

0 

14,436 

13 

Detail  of  Balances  on    different 

1                  1 

■      •    i    ! 

Funds— 

1 

RB.      A.   p. 

Permanent      Fund  25,113    8    7 

1 

Anniversary      do           18    9    3 

1 

Library              do          226  15  10 

1 
1 

» 

Headquarters    do       1,329    0    5 

' 

1 

1    t 

SubbaRow  Mednl 

. 

t 

Fund     1,246    6  10 

1            1 

^, 

BlavaUky  Memorial 

1            \ 

1 

1 

Fund 

1 

' 

I             i 

Olcott  Pension    do 

1 

White  Lotus        do        253    0    0 

Total  Bs...  28,187    8  11 

47,486 

i 

es 


Convention  of  December  1897,  we  have  carefully  examined  the  accoauts  of  tho 
them  correct.  The  several  items  of  receipts  and  expenditure  are  snpported,  the 
vouchers  from  the  parties  who  received  the  payments  and  by  accounts  signed  by 
separate  account  showing  the  loans  and  advances  given  and  recover^  either  by 
able  to  see  the  loans  and  advances  that  are  outstanding  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

2dth  December  1898  to  2oth  December  1899. 


Particulars  of  Outlays. 


Permanent 

Fund 

Anniversary 

do 

Library 

do 

Headquarters 

do 

Subba  Row  Medal 

do 

Blavatsky  Memorial  do 

Oloott  Pension 

do 

White  Lotus 

do 

Outlays. 


By  Ca»h. 


By  transfer. 


Total. 


Grand  Total. 


KS,       A 


677 

793 

10,761 

2.746 

2,574 

82 


Total... 

Balance  of 

Amount  lent  to  Babu  Srimantrai 
and  Krishna  Row  at  10^  per 
pent,  on  mortgage  of  Lands  in 
the  North -VYest  Provinces 

Amount  lent  to  Mr*  O.  Cunda- ! 
swamy  Mudaliar,  his  brother  '■ 
and  his  minor  sons,  on  mortgage  j 
of  Building  at  101  V^r  cent.   ...  ' 

Deposit  in  Madras  Bank  as  per  I 
Bank  Pass  Book    ...  ...  [ 

Post  Office  Saving's  Bank  Deposits 


17,583  10|  9 


RS. 


Permanent     Fund 

Anniversary      do 

Headquarters    do 

.  Library  do' 


10  0  9; 

3  2  0| 

106  5  0| 

6  7  91 


Subba  Row  Medal  do  1,246    3 


Cash  in  London  on  Wachtmeister  : 
Bank  (Limited)  in  the  name  of 
H.  S.  Olcott 


Cash  in  the  safe 


Total  Rg,...  1 


I 


R8. 


600 

20 

1,000 

195 


1,716 


0  0119,298 


P.     Bs.      A. 


600 

697 

1,798 

10,956 

2,746 
2,574 


1 20,200 

5,000 
1,186 


1,372 

129 
4991 


10 


A.  p. 


19,298 


la 


2  28,187 


47,4«6 


5'1 

3:  8 


2Qth  Dtcrnnher  1899. 


C.  SAMBIAH. 

fi.  V.  RANOASWAMI  AIYANGAR. 


u 


RULES  OF  THE  THEOSOPHICAL  SOCIETY. 

As  BevUed  in  General  Council,  July  9,  1896. 

Constitution. 

1.  Tbeiiileof  ibis  Society,  vbbh  was  formed  at  NewTork, 
United  States  of  America,  on  tbe  17th  of  November,  1875,  is  the 
''  Tbeosopbical  Society." 

2.  Tbe  objects  of  tbe  Tbeosopbical  Society -are  : 

I.  To  form  a  niieleiiB  o(  tbe  UniTersal  Brotberboed  of  Uamanity, 
witboat  distinction  of  race,  creed,  sex,  oaste  or  colour. 

II.  To  enooarage  tbe  study  of  comparative  religion,  philosophy 
and  science. 

in.  To  investigate  anezplained  laws  of  Nature  and  the  powers 
latent  in  man. 

3.  Tbe  Theosophioal  Society  bas  no  concern  with  politics,  eaaie 
rales,  and  social  observances.  It  is  nnsectarian,  and  demands  no  assent 
to  any  formula  of  belief  as  a  qualification  of  membership. 

Memherahip. 

4.  Bvery  application  for  membership  must  be  made  on  an 
authorized  form,  and  must  be  endorsed  by  two  members  of  tbe  Society 
and  signed  by  the  applicant ;  but  no  persons  under  age  sbaH  be  ad* 
mitted  without  the  consent  of  their  guardians. 

5.  Admission  to  membership  may  be  obtained  through  the  Presi- 
dent of  ifc  Branch,  (the  General  Secretary  of  a  Section,  or  the  Recording 
Secretary ;  and  a  certificate  of  membership  sball  beiesued  to  the  member, 
bearing  the  signature  of  the  President-Founder  and  the  seal  of  the 
Society,  and  countersigned  by  either  the  General  Secretary  of  the  Section 
or  the  Recording  Secretary  of  the  T.  S.,  according  as  the  applicant  resides 
witbin  a  seotionalized  or  non-seotionalized  territory. 

Officers. 

6.  The  Society  sbfall  have  a  President,  a  Vice-President,  a  Record* 
ing  Secretary,  and  a  Treasurer. 

7.  The  President-Pounder,  Colonel  H.  S.  Olcott,  holds  the  offix?e 
of  President  of  the  Tbeosopbical  Society  for  life,  and  bas  tbe  right  of 
nominating  his  successor,  subject  to  tbe  ratification  of  the  Society. 

8.  The  term  of  the  Presidency  is  seven  years  (subject  to  tbe 
exception  named  in  Rule  7). 

9.  The  President  shall  nominate  the  Vice-President,  subject  to 
election  by  the  Society.  The  V ice-President-s  term  of  office  shall  expire 
upon  the  election  of  a  new  President. 

to.  Tbe  appointments  to  the  offices  of  tbe  Recording  Secretary  and 
the  Treasurer  shall  be  vested  in  the  President. 
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11.  Th«  Pre&ideot  ahall  be  the  onstodian  of  all  the  arofai'ves  and 
reoordfl  of  tfaa  Society,  and  shall  be  one  ol  the  Trnetees  and 
adminifitrators  for  property  of  all  kinds>  of  which  the  Society  as  a  whole 
is  possessed. 

12.  The  President  shall  have  the  power  to  nake  provisional 
appointments  to  fill  all  vacancies  that  occur  in  the  offices  of  the  Sooiet/, 
and  shall  have  discrelionary  powers  in  all  matters  not  specifically 
provided  for  in  these  Rales. 

13.  On  the  d^aih  or  resignation  of  the  President,  the  Vice-Presi- 
dent shall  perform  the  presidential  daties  until  a  soeoessor  takes  office^. 

Orfanizatton. 

14.  Any  seven  members  may  apply  to  be  chartered  as  a  Branch, 
the  application  to  be  forwarded  to  the  President  throngh  thv  Secretary 
of  the  nearest  Section. 

15.  The  President  shall  have  antbority  to  gnant  or  retose  appli- 
cations for  charters,  which,  iHssned,  moat  hear  his  sigBfiAape  and  the 
seal  of  the  Society,  and  be  recorded  at  the  Headqiiarters  of  the  Society. 

16.  A  Section  may  be  farmed  by  the  President  ci  the  Society, 
upon  the  application  of  seven  or  more  chartered  Bcaziches. 

17.  AU  Charters  of  Sections  or  Branohes,  and  aU  certificates  of 
membership,  derive  their  aothority  from  the.  PMsident,  and  may  be 
cancelled  by  the  same  aathori<y. 

18.  Each  Branch  and  Seoiien  shall  have  the  powier  of  ouiking  its 
own  Rules,  provided  they  do  not  confiict  with  the  general  {rules  of  the 
Society,  and  the  Rules  shall  become  valid  unless  their  confirmation  be 
refused  by  the  President.  , 

19.  Every  Section  must  appoint  aGeneral  Secretary,  who  shall 
be  th«  channel  of  com'rounication  between  the  President  aiid  the 
Section, 

20.  The  General  Secretary  of  each  Section  shall  forward  to  the 
President,  annaaliy,  not  later  than  the  Ist  day  «f  Kovember,  a  report  of 
the  work  of  his  Section  up  to  that  date,  and  at  any  time  furnish  any 
further  information  the  President  may  desire. 

Administration, 

21.  The  general  control  and  administraiton  of  the  Society  is 
vested  in  a  General  Council,  consisting  of  the  P^resident,  Vice-President 
and  the  General  Secretaries. 

22.  No  person  can  hold  two  offices  in  the  General  Council. 

Election  of  President, 

23.  Six  months  before  the  expiration  of  a  President's  term  of  office 
his  successor  shall  be  nominated  by  the  General  Council,  and  the 
nomination  shall  be  sent  out  by  the  Vice-President  to  the  General 
Secretaries  awd  Recording  Secretary.  Each  General  Secretary  shall 
tf^ke  the  yotei?  of  his  Section  according  to  its  rules,  and  tb^  Recording 
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Secreiiary  sbalt  take  those  of  t.he  remaining  members  ef  the  Society.  A 
majority  of  two-thirds  of  the  recorded  votes  shall  be  necessary  for  elee- 
tioQ. 

Headquarters, 

24.  The  Headquarters  of  the  Society  are  established  at  Adyar, 
Madras,  India. 

25.  The  Headquarters  and  all  other  properfc}'  of  the  Society, 
including  the  Adyar  Library ,  the  permanent  and  other  Funds,  are  vested 
in  the  Trustees,  for  the  time  being,  of  the  Theosophical  Society  appointed 
or  acting  under  a  Deed  of  Trust,  dated  the  14th  day  of  December,  1892, 
and  recorded  in  the  Chinglepnt  District  Office,  Madran,  India. 

Finance, 

26.  The  fees  payable  to  the  General  Treasury  by  Branches  not 
comprised  within  the  limits  of  any  Section  are  as  follows :  For  Charter, 
£1 ;  for  each  Certificate  of  Membership,  5» . ;  for  the  Annual  Snbsoription 
of  each  member,  6s,  or  equivalents. 

27.  Unattached  Members  not  belonging  to  any  Section  or  Branch 
shall  pay  the  usual  os.  Entrance  Fee*  and  an  Annual  Subscription  of 
£1  to  the  General  Treasury. 

28.  Each  Section  shall  pay  into  the  General  Trea.sury  one^foarth 
of  the  total  amount  received  by  it  from  annual  dues  and   entrance  fees. 

29.  The  Treasurer's  accounts  shall  be  yearly  certified  as  correct 
by  qualified  auditors  appointed  by  the  President. 

Meetings. 

30.  The  Annual  General  meeting  of  the  Society  shall  be  held  at 
Adyar  and  Benares  alternately,  in  the  month  of  December.* 

31.  The  President  shall  also  have  the  power  to  convene  special 
meetings  at  discretion. 

Bevision, 

32.  The  rules  of  the  Society  remain  lo  force  until  amended  bv 
the  General  Council.  ^ 

True  Copy.  Official. 

n  w  T  H.  S.  OrcoTT,  P.  T.  S. 

C.  w.  Leadbbater, 

Secretary  to  the  Meeting  of  Council, 
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FINANCIAL  STATEMENT. 

The  following;  receipts  from  28th  August  to  27th  September  1899  are- 
•cknowledged  with  thanKS . — 

Headquabters  Fund.  bs.  a.  f. 
Mr.  P.  E.  Liljestrand,  OcDeral  Secretary,  Scandinavian  Section 

T.  S.  26«/o  £22-6.10  835    2    0- 

Mr.  C.  Sambiah  Chetty  Garu,  Mylapore             ...            ...            ...  ISO- 
Mr.  Anantaram  Ghosh,  Calcutta          ...            ...            ...            ...  10    0    0* 

LiBBART  Fund. 

An  F.  T.  S.  of  Burma,  for  Augnst  1899 
Mr.  C.  Sarobiah  Chetty  Gam,  Mylapore 
Mr.  A.  Yenkatakanniah,  Nnmakal 

White  Lotus  Fund. 
Students'  Centrum,  Amsterdam,  £7,  Check,  through  Mercantile 

Bank  of  Madras 104    9    & 

Panchaka  Education  Fund. 
Babu  Anantaram  Ghosh,  through  the  Assistant  Secretary,  Indian 

Section  T.S 39    8  0 

Bow  Bahadur  B.  Sooria  Bow,  Donation  ...  ...  ...  10    0  0* 

Mr.  Alexander  Fullerton,  New  York,  £1  ...  U  13  0 

Mr.  J.  L.  Page,  Sukkur»  Donation        ...  ...  ...  ...  10    0  0* 

Adtab*  Madras,        )  T.  Yuiabaghava  Chablu, 

27th  September  1899.     >  Treatwrer,  T.  8^ 

NOTICE  TO  GENEBAL  SECBETABIES. 

The  General  Secretaries  of  all  the  Sections  of  the  Theoeophical  Society 
are  respectfully  requested  to  send  in  their  Annual  Beports  to  tne  President- 
Founder,  in  season  to  be  received  at  our  Adyar  Head<juarter9  by  the 
middle  of  December.  Beports  from  Sections  outside  of  India  should,  there- 
fore, be  posted  not  later  than  the  fifteenth  of  November. 

W.  A.  English, 
Recording  Secretary. 

NEW  BBANCHBS. 

To  the  PreBideni'Foiinder  ;— 
I  beg  to  inform  you  that  a  charter  has  been  issued  this  third  day  of 
August,  to  Julius  Gugel,  Gustavo  Biidiger,  Frau  Johanna  BQdiger,  Fran 
Helene  Lemke,  Franlein  Augusta  Giercke,  Fraulein  Emmeline  Koppermano 
and  Fraulein  Clara  Foerstemann,  to  form  a  Branch  of  the  Theosophical 
Society  in  Charlottenburg,  Germany,  to  be  known  as  the  "  Cbarlottenburg  '* 
Branch. 

Otwat  Cukfb, 
Gewrai  Secretary. 
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Ou  August  17th,  a  charter  was  issued  to  the  White  Lotus  T.  S.,  Pierre, 
South  Dakota,  with  7  charter  memhers.  The  President  is  Dr.  Oscar  H.  Mann, 
the  Secretary  is  Mrs.  May  T.  Giiuderson.  There  are  now  69  Branches  in  the 
American  Section. 

Alexander  Fullekton, 

Omteral  Secretary^ 

In  India  three  new  firaiicbes  have  been  formed,  in  Bettiab,  Hugh*,  and 
Nandaber,  and  '*  The  Simla  Himalayan  Esoteric  T.  S.,''  which  had  been 
<ioriijant,  is  now  revived. 


SCANDINAVIAN  SECTION, 

The  General  Secretary  of  the  Scandinavian  Section  of  the  Theosophic&l 
■Society  reports  that  the  Convention  of  his  Section  of  the  T.  S.,  for  this  year 
was  held  at  Gothenburg  on  the  29ch  and  30th  of  May,  and  that  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  Section  elected  at  the  Convention  consists  of 

Mr.  P.  £.  Liljestrand,  General  Secretary  and  Chairman, 

Dr.  Emil  Zander,  Vice- Chairman, 

Mr.  Oskar  Zander,  Treasurer, 

Mrs.  Fanny  Ingestr^m, 

Mr.  Fredrik  Lund, 

Mr.  Nils  Appelbom  and  the  Presidents  of  the  Lodges. 


HINDU  GIRLS'  SCHOOL. 

In  our  August  issue  we  called  attention  to  the  argent  needs  of  the  Hindu 
Girls' School  at  Trichinopoly.    There  had  been  a  serious  falling  off  of  sub- 
scriptions, so  that  the  very  life  of  the  school  was  endangered.     Such  a  state 
of  things  is  truly  lamentable.    There    are.  comparatively  few   schools  in 
India  where  suitable  facilities  are  offered  for  the  proper,  education  of  Hindu 
girls,  and  the  few  that  are  established  merit  the  faithful  support  of  all  educa- 
ted Hindus.    This  school  is  conducted  under  the    auspices   of  the   Hindu 
Beligious  Union.    Though  its  financial  support  has  slightly   improved  since 
we  last  called  attention  to  this  matter^  there  is  still   a  serious  deficiency  to  be 
supplied.    Theosophists,  especially,  ought  to  be  mindful  of  the  educational 
needs  of  their  Hindu  sisters.    Humanity  can   never  make  satisfactory  pro- 
gress so  long  as  half  its  members  (the  feminine  portion)  are  allowed  to    pass 
their,  lives  in  ignorance,  any  more  than  a  bird  with  one  wing  clipped  can  fiy 
heavenward.    The  full  development  of  both  wings  are  necessary.    Humanity 
has  too  long  been  trying  to  fly  with  one  of  its  wings  only  half  developed. 
Mentality  has  its  femimne  as  well  as  its    masculine  side,  and  until   the  ele- 
ments of  the  former  are  also  brought  to  bear  upon  the  needs  of  society,  the 
hideous  blunders  which  have  so  often  characterised  the  exclusively  masculine 
efforts  at  administration    will  continua     Education  does  not  make  woman 
less  amiable,  affectionate  or  useful,  but,  instead,  enlarges    her  capacities  in 
these  directions.     Does  any  one   suppose  that     Madame  Blavaisky,   Mrs. 
Besaut,  Miss  Edger,  or  others    whom    we  might  mention,  would  have  been 
more  useful  membere  of  society,  had  they  been  allowed  to  grow  up   nnedu- 
4^ted  ?    The  possession  of  any  faculty  of  body  or  mind  is   sufficient  warrant 
for  its  culture  and  training.  But  arguments  hardly  seem  necessary  in  so  plain 
a  case.     Let  those  who  are  truly  interested  in  the  future    welfare  of  India 
Ijestir  themselves,  and  give  evidence  of  their  sympathy    by  some  substantial 
aid  in  support  of  institutions  in  their  vicinity  established  to  give  educational 
facilities  to  those  who  are  to  become  the  mothers  of  India's  children. 

There  is  a  class  of  membership  called  *'  Fellows  of  the  Hindu  Beligious 
Union,'*  the  minimum  life  subscription  to  which  is  Es.  10,  and  these  proceeds 
go  to  the  Girls*  School  Fund.  Monthly  subscriptions  can  be  easily  giten 
also.  Are  there  not  fifty  Hindus,  who  will  give  one  or  two  rupees  pet*  month 
tor  the  upkeep  of  this  school  ? 

Remittances  may  be  sent  to  Panchapagesa  Sastrigal,  b.a..  Secretary  to 
the  Hindu  Religious  Union,  and  Manager  of  the  Hindu  Girls'  School, 
Triohinopoly. 

W.  A.  E. 
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CHHANDOGYA  UPANISHAD. 

We  have  received  the  third  volume  of  the  Upani8ba4  series — ChUaado- 
gya,  Part  I., — published  by  V.  C.  Sesha.charri,  b.a.,  b.Im,  aad,  prints!  by 
G.  A.  Natesan  &  Co.,  Madras.  We  hope  to  notice  this  work  in  our  Review 
columns  next  month. 


THE  CENTRAL  HINDU  COLLEGE. 

W^hile  collections  are  being  made  fdr  the  Central  Hindu  College  buildings 
there  is  still  quite  a  deficit  in  the  monthly  expenses.  If  each  member  of  the 
T.  8.  in  India  who  really  sympathises  with  this  educational  mdvement  would 
make  a  small  contribution  each  month,  for  running  expenses,  the  work  would 
0,0  on  much  easier.  Secretaries  of  Branches  could  forward  to  fienarcst  the 
sums  collected,  monthly. 


ANOTHER  FREE  SCHOOL  FOR  PANCHAMA8. 

The  *'  Damodar  J'ree  School  "  for  Pauchamas  was  opened  on  the  27r,h 
ultimo,  at  Teynampet,  Madras,  by  Miss  S.  E.  Palmer,  B.  8c,  P.  Krishnaswa- 
my  Piltay,  and  others.  Colonel  Olcott  and  Dr.  Ent?ltsh  regretted  their  inabili- 
ty to  attend — both  being  absent  from  Madras.  J'urther  particulars  will  be 
given  in  the  November  number. 


SOCIETY  FOR  THE  PROTECTION  OF  THE  LIVES  OF  ANIMALfcJ.* 

We  Hindus  have  been  called  very  often  and  by  maAy  races  a  deeply- 
religious  and  pious  nation.  We  have  been  accustomed  t6  look  on  all  things 
frum  a  God-fearing  point  of  view  and  this  has  naturally  made  us  kind  and 
sympathetic  brethren  to  all  created  objects. 

One  s(>ecial  branch  of  sympiathy  for  which  we  have  been  famous  in  all 
times  is  our  kindness  to  animals.  Aryans  have  always  had  a  certain 
amount  of  gratitude  to  those  voiceless  creatures  who  helped  them  with  skimt 
to  wear,  with  milk  to  drink.  It  was  probably  out  of  this  gratitude  that  our 
first  ancestors  began  to  worship  that  typical  benefactor  "  the  Cow.''  We  can 
easily  understand  the  enthusiasm  and  earnestness  with  which  our  Sastras 
proclaim  the  holiness  of  that  animal  and  our  devotion  to  it.  It  was  with  a 
view  to  show  to  the  world  the  extreme  sympathy  we  had  with  all  creatures 
in  general,  and  with  the  cow  in  particular,  that  our  ^ri  Krishna  assumed 
the  titles  of  Gopala  and  Govinda — which  mean  the  Protector  of  the  cow.  Such 
being  then  our  obligation  to  the  cow  that  we  milk,  to  the  horse  that  we  ride, 
to  the  cattle  that  are  our  main-spring  in  matters  of  agricnltare,  and  indeed  to 
all  the  animal  creation  which  serves  man  in  one  way  or  another,  it  is  our 
bouuden  duty  to  be  grateful  to  them,  to  show  our  sympathy  to  them,  to  relieve 
them  from  the  sufferings  of  disease  within  and  cruelty  wibbout*  Far  from  our 
•  ever  having  been  wanting  in  this  sympathy,  we  have  been  doing  our  best 
individually  to  mitigate  their  miseries  as  much  as  possible.  It  may  perhaps 
be  familiarly  known  that  the  Gujeratis  have  been  working  with  success  in 
other  parts  of  India,  an  Institution  called  P&njrapole  whose  exact  object  is 
the  Protection  of  &he  lives  of  Animals.  Our  desire  no«r  is  to  introduce  the 
same  system  and  the  same  Institution  into  this  part  of  our  country. 

The  exact  purpose  for  which  this  Inscitution  will  be  started  and  maintain- 
ed is  the  taking  in  of  infirm,  diseased  animals,  giving  them  shelter  and 
curing  them  of  their  sufferings  and  in  short  taking  care  of  them  whenever 
they  require  care. 

But  it  may  perhaps  be  said  that  all  these  objects,  or  almost  all  of  tlieni, 
are  now  being  fulfilled  by  that  Institution  which  is  known  to  us  under  the 
familiar  name  of  the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals. 
Bat  we  have  to  answer  that  in  the  first  place  our  present,  proposals  are 
wider    in    their   scope   and   more    comprehensive  in   their  purpose.     Our 

*[  The  object  of  which  this  circular  treats  it  a  most  worthy  one  and  we  wish  it 
abundant  success.-- F<2.  ^o^e.] 
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Sooietj  is  to  Protect  the  Lives  of  AnimalB,  and  the  8.  P.  C.  A.  is  to 
Fret^ent  cruelty  to  animals;  oars  is  to  afford  general  Protection  and  theirs  a 
particalarform  of  it,  viz,,  Protection  from  cruelty.  In  short,  their  ideal 
forms  only  a  part  of  our  scheme.  The  8.  P.  C.  A.  here  con6nea  itself  to 
^ving  some  medical  aid  to  suffering  animals  when  they  ate  unfit  to  he  worked. 
Bat  our  proposals  would  go  further,  take  hold  of  all  old  infirm  aninuJa 
horiies  or  cows  or  other  cattle,  to  support  which  their  owners  might  not  have 
the  wherewithal,  graze  them  and  maintain  them  at  the  cost  of  the  Society 
till  tlie  animals  hecome  fit  to  work  again,  and  would  take  care  of  such  of  the 
old,  worn  out  animals  unfit  to  be  used,  to  the  end  of  their  lives.  The  S.  P— 
C.  A.  again  does  an  act  of  what  it  calls  charity  but  of  what  we  would 
prefer  to  call  mistaken  sympathy — we  mean  their  shooting  down  of 
nnimals  suffering  from,  or  supposca  to  be  suffering  from,  incurable  or 
interminable  diseases.  Our  nrst  objection  to  this  is  that  what  we  call 
hopeless  cases  of  disease  might  possibh'  end  in  recoveiy ;  secondly,  that 
there  is  no  guarantee  at  all  that  what  is  called  incurable  is  really  such,  and 
thirdly,  apart  from  these  considerations  there  is  no  sanction  either  in  the 
mora!  or  religious  Code  of  Laws  for  the  shooting  down  of  these  animals. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  while  the  objects  of  the  Pftnjrapole  are  so  - 
noble,  so  many  fold  and  so  wide,   those  of  the  8.  P.  C.  A.  are  much  more 
i*estricted  and  in  one  respect  at  any  rate  misconceived. 

It  is  then  to  achieve  all  the  objects  of  that  P&njrapole  that  our  present 
efforts  should  be  directed.  Our  Presidency  is  that  part  of  India  which 
is  most  in  need  of  it.  Our  object,  therefore  is  to  establish  a  Panjrapole  or 
Jantu  Samrakshana  8a]a.  or  what  we  might  call  in  English  a  Society  for  the 
Protection  of  the  Lives  of  Animals,  on  a  sound  and  permanent  basis  in 
Madras.  Our  enlightened  brethren  whose  sympathy  towards  animals 
is  so  deeply  rooted  in  their  hearts  should  come  forward  with  liberal 
hands  to  help  a  movement,  the  necessity  for  which  we  have  established 
just  now  and  the  importance  of  which  is  so  admitted  by  us  all.  ^  Is 
it  not  then  a  duty  which  our  countrymen  owe  the  animal  creation, 
to  protect  them,  to  feed  them,  to  relieve  themF  Should  they  not 
do  their  best  towards  making  the  movemant  a  success  by  helping  it  with 
generous  and  liberal  donations  P  It  is  earnestly  hoped  that  our  countrymen 
will  join  together  for  this  noble  cause  and  strive  their  utmost  to  carry  out 
the  idea  by  making  it  an  accomplished  fact. 

L.  GOVINDAS, 
Founder  &  Honorary  Secretary. 


Printed  by  Thompson  anp  Co.,  in  the  Theoeophist  department  of  the  **  Minmrva  " 
Press,  Madras,  and  published  for  the  proprietors  by  the  Business  Mana- 
ger, "Mr.  T.  VwiA  Baohava  Chaklu,  at  Adyar,  Madras. 
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FINANCIAL  STATEMENT. 

The  following  receipts  from  28th  September  to  27th  October  1899,  are 
acknowledged  with  thanks  :-^ 

Hea.dqart£R8  Fund.  RS.    a.  p- 

Sr.  Alejandro  Sorondo,  Baenos  Aires,  Branch  dues  of  Members 

of  Bosario  de  Santa  F^.       ...  ...  ...  ...     52  8  0 

„    A.  Schwarz,  Colombo,  Donation  ...  ...  ...  •'^lO  0  0 

Mahinda  College  contribution  for  2nd  Ceylon  tour  of  P.T. S.  ...     60  0  0 

Colombo  T.  8.  for  the  same  ...  ...  ...  ...    :36  8  0 

A  Friend  at  Colombo  for  the  same  ...  ...  ...     15  0  0 

Library  Fund. 
An  F.T.S.  of  Burma,  Sobscription  ...  ...  ...     50    0    0 

Anniversary  Fund. 

Mr.  N.  Pichai  Pillai,  Yadaraman,  Subscription  promised  at 

last  Convention      ...  ...  ...  ...  ...    10    0    (> 

Adyar,  Madras,     7  T.  Vijiaraghava  Charlu, 

^7ih  October,  1899.    $  Treasurer,  T,  8. 


THE  PRESIDENT  IN  CEYLON, 

Colonel  Olcott  reached  home  from  his  second  and  final  visit  of  the  year  to 
'Ceylon,  on  the  15th  ultimo,  in  excellent  health  and  spirits.    His  work  was 
mainly  for  the  benefit  of  Mahinda  (Buddhist)  College,  Galle,  for  which  he  got 
subscribed  nearly    Bs.  9,000  towards   the    erection    of  a  building,  on  a 
-desirable  site  which  has  been  in  the  possession  of  the  Trustees  as  a  school- 
house  site  for  a  number  of  years.    In  the  course  of  his  work,  the  President 
visited  many  villages  in  the  Southern  and  Western  Provinces,  delivering 
twenty-five  lectures  on  Educational  and  Moral  subjects,  especially  urgin|]^ 
the  Buddhists  to  observe  the  fifth  Sila,  the  one  which  forbids  the  taking  of  in- 
toxicating spirits  and  stupefying  drags.    It  is  encouraging  to  know  that  bis 
-exhortations  produced  good  results.    At  Galla  and  Colombo  the  President 
was  •  entertained  most  hospitably  and  kind! j  hf  Messrs^  T.  D.  S.  Amara- 
suriya,  A.  Sohwars  9Und  Hugo  Wltse,  members  of  the  Saeiet^y.    The  first- 
named  gentleman  bad  him  at  bis  house  nearly  two  mctitha,  ^Ji^d  at  the  same 
time  Mr.  Wilton  Hack,  who  edotraoted  nalAiial  fever  cC  %  Of^ngerous  type  in 
the  Kumnegaia  District,  white  ctevasfeing  for  fands  for  Dharmaraja  College. 
Mr.  Hack,  after  being  under  the  treatment  of  a  Native   Vedarala,  or  doctor^ 
9 
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for  some  six  weeke,  was  effectually  relieved  of  the  fever,  but  left  extremely 
weak.  Throughout  this  whole  time  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Amarasuriya  did  every- 
thing for  him  that  was  possible,  tending  him  with  a  most  affectionate 
solicitude.    Their  kindness  Mr.  Hack  and  the  Colonel  can  never  forget. 


ADYAR  LIBBARY. 

Mr.  R.  Ananthakrishna  Sastry  has  been  so.  fortunate  as  to  secure  for 
the  Library,  with  the  kind  help  of  Messrs.  V.  Narayanaswamy  Iyer,  District 
Munsiff,  and  Sakitarama  Nayudu,  Tahsildar  of  Dindifful,  a  large  number  of 
ancient  palm  leaf  MSS.,  some  of  great  rarity.  In  all,  the  Sastry  has  sent 
in  over  500  volumes  during  the  tour  he  is  now  making,  amounting  to 
about  650  in  all  that  he  has  collected  this  year. 


THE  CONVENTION  OF  1899. 

Ample  notice  is  now  given  to  Branches  and  Members  who  are  likely  to 
need  special  accommodations  at  the  December  meeting,  to  send  in  their 
requests  to  the  Treasurer  T.  S.  without  delay.  An  unusually  large  attend- 
ance is  anticipated,  and  the  very  greatest  inconvenience  will  be  inexcusably 
caused  us  if  intending  visitors  put  uff  their  notifications  until  the  last  minute. 
Mrf).  Besant's  morning  lectures  will  be  given  as  usual  and  a  number  of 
other  European  and  American  delegates  are  to  be  present.  Mrs.  Besant's 
subicct  will  be  "  Avataraa." 

H.  S.  O. 

NADI  GRANTHAMS. 

The  anonymous  correspondent  who  pnts  a  question  about  the  Nadis. 
must  send  us  his  name,  as  no  notice  can  otherwise  be  taken  of  his  communi- 
cation. 

DEATH  OF  TWO  NOBLE  MEN. 
Two  distinguished  contemporary  savants  and  thinkers  have  just  passed 
away  from  earth  ;  one.  Monsieur  Joachim  Menant,  Member  of  the  Institnt 
de  France,  and  of  many  other  learned  bodies,  the  bolder  of  many  decorations, 
and  the  most  erudite  scholar  of  the  day,  in  the  branohes  of  Assyrian  and 
Zoroastrian  literature,  who  departed  this  life  on  the  30th  August  last,  in  bis 
79th  year ;  the  other.  Baron  Carl  du  Prel,  formerly  a  Fellow  of  our  Society, 
and  the  author  of  several  important  works  on  Philosophy  and  Mysticism, 
who  died  on  the  5th  August  at  Heilig  Kreuz,  in  the  Tyrol,  in  the  prime  of 
life.  France  and  Gerranny  have  thus  lost  sons  who  reflected  honor  npon 
them  and  whose  places  will  be  hard  to  fill.  Having  been  honored  with  the 
friendly  personal  regard  of  both,  I  feel  the  regret  which  is  natural  when  one 
loses  colleagues  of  such  rare  distinction.  Du  Prel's  great  heart  was  made 
8ore  in  his  closing  years  by  the  neglect  and  want  of  sympathy  which 
was  shown  him  after  all  he  had  done  to  help  his  geiier&tion  to  find  the  path 
to  wisdom  and  happiness.  But  to  his  evolving  Ego  this  will  give  no  pang,, 
since  it  knows  that  truth  will  conquer  at  last,  when  the  race  has  grown 
fit  to  assimilate  it.  To  his  bereaved  widow,  the  respectful  sympathies  of  the 
writer  are  offered.  So,  too,  are  they  to  the  stricken  family  of  the.  great 
scholar,  M.  Menant,  de  1'  Institut. 

INTERNATIONAL  THEOSOPHICAL  CONGRESS  OF  1900. 

The  French  Thet>sophists  have  taken  the  initiative  of  holding  an  interna- 
tional  Tbeos6nhical  Congress  in  Paris  on  the  occasion  of  the  Universal  Exhi- 
bition of  1900.  The  Theosophical  world  will  thus  be  presented  to  the 
nations  ihere'  met  together  for  the  grand  intellectual  assises  at  the  dawn 
of  the  twentieth  century.  This  Theosophical  Congress  will. take  place  in  the 
Palais  dea  Congre$  of  the  Exhibition  of  190^,  All  members  of  tbeT.  8., 
whatever  their  nationality,  will  have  the  right  tosbft  participating  members, 
without  expense  to  themsel  vea,  i,e^  will  have  the  right-  U»  «neak.  The  Presi- 
dent'Founder  will  preside,  and  Mrs.  Beeant  and  other  leading  Western 
TheosophisU  will  be  present  and  speak. 
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The  Organising  Cbmmiitee  will  give  additional  information  on  the  snb^ 
ject  later  on.  Those  wishing  further  details  without  delay  may  communicate 
with  Commandant  Courmes,  ^ditor^  Revue  Theosophiqrie  Fran^ise,  21,  Rue 
Troncbet,  Pans. 


NEW  BRANCH. 

On  September  11th.  a  charter  was  issued  to  the  Luxor  Lodge  T.  S.,  Lin- 
coln, Nebraska,  with  17  charter  members.  The  President  is  Miss  Phebe  L. 
Elliot ;  the  Secretary  is  Mrs.  Emma  H.  flolmee,  1144  J.  St.  There  are  now 
70  Branches  in  the  American  Section.  ,  . 

Alexander  Fullerton, 

General  Secretary. 


THE   EUROPEAN  HEADQUARTERS. 

The  Theosophical  Society  has  given  up  its  house  in  Avenite  Road.to 
move  into  larger  premises.  It  has  taken  the  house  now  occupied  by  the 
Kennel  Club,  27,  Old  Burlington  Street,  in  the  very  centre  of  the  homes 
of  the  learned  Societies.  It  cannot  take  possession  of  its  new  premises  until 
Christmas,  fio  has  rented  temporary  premises  nest  its  Publishing  Office,  4, 
Langh am  Place,  opposite  the  Langham  Hotel.  The  members  are  jubilant 
over  the  new  openings  before  them — despite  their  natural  regret  at  leaving  a 
home  endeared  by  many  memories — and .  the  Hon.  Otway  Cuffe,  The  General 
Secretary,  has  been  overwhelmed  with  congratulations.  The  Blavatsky 
Lodge  which  had  its  meetiiig-gronnd  in  the  Society's  Library  has  rented  the 
hali  of  the  Zoological  Society,  3.  Hanover  Square,  for  its  October  meetings, 
while  it  looks  for  a  permanent  abode  near  Oxford  Street.  Mrs.  Besant  delay- 
ed  her  departure  for  India  two  days,  in  order  to  see  to  the  necessary  business 
arrangementn.  She  will  be  back  next  summer,  as  usual,  to  carry  on  her  Eng- 
lish work. 


THE  NEW  FREE  SCHOOL  FOR  PANCHAMAS. 

We  are  happy  to  announce  that  the  "  Damodar  Free  School  **  our  third, 
which  was  opened  at  Teynampet,  Madras,  on  the  27th  September,  has  already 
79  pupils  enrolled,  with  good  prospects  for  a  steady  increase.  Friends  of  the 
movement  are  invited  to  contribute  to  the  **  Panchama  School  Fund,"  as  more 
schools  can  be  started  whenever  the  finances  warrant  an  extension  of  the 
work.  Let  no  Theosophist  be  unmindful  of  the  imperative  educational  needs 
of  the  Panchamas.  As  full  particulars  had  not  reached  us  when  last  month's 
notice  of  the  school  opening  was  written,  we  omitted  to  mention  that  Pandit 
lyodhi  Doss  lectured,  on  that  occasion,  to  a  large  gathering  of  people  who 
paid  very  close  attention  to  his  interesting  remarks  on  '*  Panchama  Education 
and  Progress." 

W.  A.  E. 


HINDU  GIRLS'  SCHOOL:  ERRATUM. 

In  our  mention  of  this  worthy  Institution,  in  last  month's  Supplement^ 
a  careless  oversight  in  proof  reading  occurred.  In  line  fourteenth,  please 
read, — is  necessary,  instead  of  "  are  necessary."  We  again  beg  to  call  atten- 
tion to  the  needs  of  this  school.  Aid  may  be  sent  to  Panchapagesa  Sastrigal, 
B.A.,  Secretary  to  the  Hindu  Religious  Union  and  Manager  of  the  Hindu 
Girls'  School,  Trichinopoly. 


A' NEW  PEACEMAKER. 

The  latest  attempt  to  coax  us  into   a  journalistic  peace-pact,  in  the 
interest   of    Spiritualism,   is  a  bi-monthly,    illustrated   publication  called 
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L'Echo  de  V  Au^Dela  ei  i*  lei-has  (the  Echo  of  the  Beyond  and  the  Here), 
the  first  Numherof  which  has  just  reached  as.  The  £ditor  is  oertainly 
arnbitioas  to  cover  as  much  ground  as.  possible,  for  he  promises  his  future 
readers  exhaustive  articles  on  thirteen  branches  of  Spiritoal  Science. 
beginning  with  Hermetics  and  ending  with  Idealistic  Art:  between  the  two* 
Theosophy  having  its  place  after  Spiritism  and  before  Yegetananism. 
Surely  the  Editor  is  right  in  saying,  "  This  programme  is  full  enough  ta 
satisfy  everybody."  If  it  does  not,  what  would  P  Of  the  two  illustrations 
in  this  issue,  the  large  one  is  a  photogravure  of  the  Convention  Group  of 
our  Delegates  at  the  last  July  meeting  of  our  European  Section ;  the  smaller 
one,  a  portrait  of  the  American  lad,  A.  L.  Brett,  of  South  Braintree,  Mass., 
who  has  a  clarivoyant  vision  which  penetrates  the  human  body  like  the 
X-Ray,  detects  fractures  and  other  internal  derangements  and  is  bound  to 
delight  the  doctors  if  the  word  dairvoyance  is  strictly  tabooed. 


VERNACULAR  TRANSLATIONS. 

We  have  received  several  copies  of  the  Msrathi  translation  of 
Mrs.  Besant*s  lecture  on  "  Eastern  Castes  and  Western  Classes,'*  also  a 
circular  in  regard  to  devising  **  some  system  of  propaganda  for  spreading  » 
knowledge  of  the  Theosophical  literature  through  the  vernacular  languages 
of  India.  One  of  the  plans  that  suggests  itself  to,  us  is  to  present  all  the 
Public  Libraries,  Newspapers  and  Magazines  of  a  Presidency  with  a  copy  of 
each  Theosophical  work  which  may  be  brought  out  in  a  vernacular  language 
of  that  Presidency." 

The  price  of  this  translation  has  been  fixed  at  one  anna  per  copy,  and 
we  are  happy  to  state  that  it  is  proposed  to  bring  out  the  seven  Manuals 
and  other  of  our  standard  works.  This  work  which  has  been  so  well  com- 
menced by  our  brothers  of  the  T.  S.  centre  at  Wai,  is  to  be  highly  commend- 
ed, and  now  that  so  good  an  example  has  been  set,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
T.  S.  members  who  are  qualified  to  bring  out  our  standard,  elementary 
T.  S.  pamphlets  and  manuals  in  the  vernacular  of  their  locality. 

As  suggested  by  the  circular,  the  Indian  Section  of  the  T.  S.  might  try 
to  arrange  some  plan  for  the  purchase  and  distribution  of  a  limited  number 
of  copies  of  each  translation,  as  issued,  in  the  region  where  that-  special  ver- 
nacular is  spoken,  provided  the  work  is  approved  by  some  member  of  the 
Vernacular  Committee  appointed  by  the  Indian  Section  T.  S.,  and  it  is  fur- 
ther suggested  that  "  Theosophical  Branches  in  each  Presidency  may  be 
called  upon  to  organize  and  co-operate  in  a  general  plan  for  the  vernacular 
of  that  Presidency.'* 

Those  who  are  interested  in  this  matter  may  address,  Rai  Bahadur 
Janardan  Sakharam  Gadgil,  WAI,  District  Satara,  Bombay  Presidency. 


Printed  by  Thompson  and  Ca,  in  the  Theo9ophi9t  department  of  the  Minerva 
PresSt  Madras,  and  published  for  the  proprietprs  by  the  business  Mana- 
ger, Mr.  T«  VuiaJ^aghava  Charlu,  at  Adyar,  Madras. 
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SECTIONAL  EXTENSIONS :  OFFICIAL  RULING. 

Tho  President- Founder  bas  addressed  the  following  reply  to  a  letter 
veapecting  the  constitntiona!  right  of  the  American  Section  to  effect  a  jnnotion 
between  it  and  oar  South  American  Branches. 

Theosoviiical  Societt, 

Ai>YAB,  16th  N^oveniber  1899, 
My  ]>ear  Sir  and  Bbotheb, 

The  action  of  Mr.  Wright  at  the  lute  Convention  regarding  the  affilia- 
tion  of  oor  South  American  Branches  with  the  Aroerioan  Section  was  evi- 
dently taken  under  a  misnpprehension  of  its  constitutional  aspect.  If  it  had 
been  a  wise  step  to  extend  your  jnrisdiction  over  another  Continent,  peopled 
by  a  Latin  race  and  speaking  a  different  language,  I  should  have  ho  officially 
reported  long  ago.  As  it  is,  I  can  see  no  poasible  advantage  in  such  a  step, 
but  the  contrary.  Young  Spanish  Branches  ought  to  be  helped  by  old  Span- 
iHh  Branches,  hence  I  recommended  onr  Argentina  colleagues  to  look  to 
Madrid  for  aid,  and  asked  the  latter  to  give  it.  They  already  have  three 
young  Branches  and  I  expect  they  will  increase  to  seven  in  time  and  organ- 
nisea  Section.  Meanwhile  I  have  offered  to  visit  the  country  in  1900,  if  they 
will  pay  for  my  tickets  there  and  back  to  England,  and  am  awaiting  their 
response.  So  please  make  known  my  above  decision  and  rescind  the  proposals 
made  to  the  South  American  Branches.  Cuba  being  now  American  territory, 
your  jurisdiction  could  Ugally  be  extended  over  nnr  possessions  in  the  West 
Indies,  but  it  is  a  question  of  expediency  for  the  reasons  above  given  as 
touching  the  difference  of  race  and  language.  But  if  our  language  should  here- 
after become  so  well  known  there  that  the  members  could  proGt  by  our . 
T.  S.  literature  in  its  original  tongue,  and  at  least  the  Branch  officers  be  able 
to  communicate  with  you  fnlly,  the  objections  above  framed  might  lessen. 
The  reason  urged  by  the  Scandinavians,  Dutch,  French  (and  now  the  Ger- 
mans), why  I  should  grant  them  separate  sectional  chnrters  is  that  of  diver- 
sity of  language  and  the  bnrrlen  on  them  of  having  to  give  much 
money  to  support  the  General  European  Section  superadded  to  that  of 
having  to  translate  and  publish  T.  S.  works  in  their  vernaculars  for  their 
benefit.  It  was  a  strong  point  and  the  same  argument  holds  in  the  case 
under  discussion.  I  extended  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Netherlands  Section 
over  the  Dutch  East  Indies  because  the}*  were  of  the  same  political,  ethnic 
and  linguistic  group. 

Fraternally  yours, 

H.  S«  OicoTT,  P.  T.  S. 
The  Ge^ieral  Secretary^  American  Section  T,  S> 


THE  CONVENTION. 

All  preliminary  work  at  headquarters  is  well  forward  and  we  can 
promise  Delegates  that  they  will  find  the  place  looking  more  beautiful  thiin 
ever.  The  generous  rains  of  the  past  season  have  made  the  vegetation  grow 
luxuriantly  and  ei-ery  flower  burst  into  bloom.  By  the  removal  of  .the 
Q^stmctive  columns  in  the  (Donveption  Pall  a  third  more  floor-sp^ce  becoipes 
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available  for  sleeping  accommodation  at  night  as  well  as  fur  the  audiences  by 
day.  The  sculptor,  Govinda  Fillaj,  has  added  some  last  touches  to  the  statue 
of  Mmo.  Blavatsky  and  made  it  more  lifelike  than  ever,  besides  throwing 
into  the  face  an  undetinable  spirituality  of  expression  that  is  charming  to 
the  old  friends  who  love  her  memory.  He  has  also  re-composed  the  unreal 
statues  of  Zoroaster,  the  Buddha  and  theChrist  and  made  them  severally  works 
of  real  art.  The  Buddha  is  not,  the  inane,  expressionless  image  that  is  almost 
universally  made  to  represent  one  of  the  sweetest,  noblest,  most  godlike  of 
human  beings,  a  monstrous  libel  on  his' ideal,  but  a  living,  breathing  roan  of 
pure  Aryan  type,  sitting  in  profound  meditation  upon  the  deep  truths  of  his 
Dharma.  After  seeing,  perhaps  hundreds  of  Buddha  images  in  different 
countries,  fashioned  in  gold,  silver,  bronze,  copper,  rock  crystal,  wood, 
marble,  sandstone,  granite  and  other  mediums,  I  say  thafc  this  humble 
modeller  at  the  Madras  School  of  Arts,  this  re-born  genius,  has  produced  the 
finest  representation  of  Gautama  Siddhartha  that  I  ever  saw. 

The  usual  arrangements  for  supplying  food  to  Delegates .  have  been 
made  and  the  orders  for  thatched  cadjan  huts  scut  in  attended  to.  Among 
other  non-Hindus  expected  ai*e  Dr.  A.  Marques,  of  Hawaii,  the  well-known 
theosophical  writer,  now  General  Secretary,  Australasian  Section;  Miss 
Netta  Weeks,  late  of  the  Chicago  headquarters  ;  Miss  Pieters,  of  Amster- 
dam ;  the  two  Misses  Davies,  of  Australia;  Mr.  D.  Gostling,  Pres.,  Bombay 
BranthT.  S. ;  Mr.  B.  Keightley;  Mr.  A.  Schwarz,  of  Switzerland;  and, 
of  course,  Mrs.  Besant,  Miss  Palmer,  Doctor  and  Miss  English,  Babn 
Govinda  Das  and  Mr.  Keightley  will  represent  the  Indian  Section  Head- 
quarters, and  it  is  hoped  that  Messrs.  C.  P.  Goonewardene,  B.  A.,  Mirando. 
H.  S.  Perera,  F.  D.  S.  Amarasuriya  and  other  much-loved  Sinhalese  colleagues 
may  also  bo  in  attendance  from  Ceylon. 

It  is  again  brought  to  the  attention  of  our  friends  that  if,  by  neglecting 
the  simple  precaution  of  notifying  the  Treasurer  or  Recording  Secretary  in 
advance  of  their  coming,  they  suffer  inconvenience  about  getting  food  or 
quarters,  or  secured  places  at  Mrs.  Besant's  lectures,  they  will  have  nobody 
save  themselves  to  blame  and  no  sympathy  will  be  wasted  on  them.  We  are 
n^ady  to  do  our  very  best  to  make  our  colleagues  welcome  and  comfortable, 
but  do  not  feel  in  the  least  bound  to  upset  everything  at  a  moment's  notice, 
at  the  eleventh  hour,  to  please  those  who  have  not  had  the  bare*  politeness  of 
writing  that  they  may  be  expected  at  a  given  time  and  asking  that  they  may 
be  provided  for. 

For  the  central  railed -off  space  reserved  for  Delegates  and  others  in  the 
Hall,  printed  tickets  will  be  issued  to  the  extent  of  the  accommodatimi  and  no 
furtJier ;  and  as  there  are  usually  several  times  more  applications  for  tickets 
than  tickets,  the  imperative  necessity  for  intending  Delegates  writing  to  the 
Treasurer  in  advance  will  be  evident.  New  carpets  have  been  woven  for  the 
two  wings  in  the  Main  Hall,  where  six  or  seven  hundred  persons  may  sit.  The 
Kashmir  carpet  will  be  spread  before  the  platform,  as  it  was  last  year,  for 
sitters.  Besides  Mrs.  Besant's  morning  lectures  other  addresses  will  be 
given  in  the  afternoons  and  evenings  of  the  27tfa,  29th  and  SOth  December. 
The  Anniversary  Celebration  will  be  at  the  Victoria  Town  Hall  on  the  28th, 
and  the  group  photograph  be  taken  on  the  same  morning  before  Mrs. 
Besant's  lecture.  On  the  whole  the  prospects  for  a  large  and  successful 
Convention  are  unusually  bright.  The  importance  of  the  meeting  is 
enhanced  by  the  fact  that,  under  the  new  biennial  plan,  the  Annual 
Convention  of  the  Indian  Section  will  be  held  at  Adyar  this  year. 


FINANCIAL  STATEMENT. 

The  following  receipts  from  28th  October  to  26th  November  1899  are 
acknowledged  with  thanks  :~^ 

Headquarter's  Fund.  ks.    a.  p. 

Mr.  R.  T.  Tebbitt,  Peking,  China,  Annual  dues  for  1899        ...     17    4  0 

.,    Anantrai  Nathji  Mehta.Bhavnagar,  Annual  Donation    ...     84    0  0 
Babu  Upendranath    Basu,  Joint  General   Secretary,  Indian 

Section  T.  S.,  for25«/p  dues  of  1899,  part  payment  ...1,108  9  6 
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Hon.  Otway  Cuffe,  General  Secretary,  European  Section  T.  S., 

for  2o«/o  due  from  1st  May  to  31st  October  1899  ...  £68    4    6 

Library  Fund. 
An  F,  T.  S.  of  Burma,  monthly  subscription  for  October  1899.  Es.  5Q/0/0 

Adyar,  Madras,        7  T.  Vwiaraghava  Charlu, 

26th  November  1899,     S  Treasurer  jT.  S* 


THE  HARISINHJI  MEMORIAL. 

The  superb  j^ranite  goparam^  or  gateway,  which  was  transported  from  a 
mined  temple  in  the  A  root  District  to  Adyar,  and  which  is  intended  for  a 
monument  to  that  beloved  sister  and  F.  T.  S.,  the  late.  Princess  Harisinhji, 
her  dnuehter  Kusumavati  and  son,  Banjitsiuhji,  is  Gnally  erected  and  is  a 
grand  adornment  to  the  headquarters'  grounds*  It  is  a  rulic  of  tlic  ancient 
JJravidian  architecture,  the  monolithic  side  pillars  carved  with  rearin<z  lior.8, 
mytholo^zical  monsters  and  Hindu  deities,  and  the  lintel,  or  heavy  stone 
cross-beam,  with  lotus  leavei*,  and  it  spans  the  avenue  near  the  house*  The 
names  of  the  three  persons  above  mentioned  are  cut  in  the  lintel. 

THE  PANOHAMA  SpHOOLS. 

The  three  Schools  already  founded-^at  Adyar,  Kodambakam  and  Tey« 
nampett — already  contain  about  eighty  children  each.  The  first  was  founded 
by  Colonel  Olcott,  the  second  by  the  English  friend  who  sent  £150,  the  third 
by  the  other  friend  who  sent  Br.  2,000.  Miss  S.  E.  Palmer,  b.a.,  b.sc.,  the 
General  Superintendent  is  now  far  advanced  in  Tamil,  and  ha-s  won  the  love 
and  obedience  ot  all  the  pupils.  She  has  organized  sewing  classes  in  which 
the  girls  are  taught  various  kinds  of  plain  Bewing  and  how  to  cut  out  and 
make  little  jackets  for  themselves  and  their  brothers  ;  the  boys  bring  their 
own  things  to  the  class  and  are  shown  liow  to  tnend  iheni  tliemselv  e.  Miss 
Palmer  will  be  thankful  for  any  gifts  of  old  cloths,  or  money  to  buy  materials 
with.  We  request  our  Indian  Delegates  to  bring  with  them  to  the  Conven- 
tion any  torn  or  old  pieces  of  cloth  that  they  feel  they  can  spare. 


THE  NEW  MSS.  IN  THE  ADYAR  LIBRARY. 

On  going  through  the  several  collections  of  ancient  palm  leaf  books  which 
Mr.  Anantakrishna  Sastri  has  added  to  the  Library  as  the  results  of  his 
recent  tours,  some  very  rare  and  precious  works  have  been  found.  Among 
them  are  about  an. hundred  which  are  not  entered  in  Professor  AuFrecht's 
•*  Catalogus  Oatalogorum"  ;  in  other  words,  .which  are,  therefore,. not  availr 
able  in  any  other  known  collection  of  Oriental  Writings.  This  at  G;ice  gives 
dignity  to  our  Adyar  Library,  and  the  Descriptive  Catalogue,  gf  ..which  the 
compilation  is  begun,  wiU  be  valued  by  the  great  Orientalists  of  Bcirope  and 
America  when  issued.  Some  of  our  MSS.  are  so  old  os  to  require  the  most 
careful  handling.  The  services  of  a  learned  Pandit  have  bcAiu  secured  to 
assist  the  Sastri  in  the  preparation  of  the  Catalogue  in  question. 


THE  THEOSOPHICAL  VIEW  OF  WAR. 

Commenting  npon  a  leading  article  in  the  Madras  Mail  on  the  Transvaal 
War,  Col.  Olcott  defines  the  view  taken  of  wars  in  ;;eneral  by  the  believers  in 
the  law  of  Karma.  As  the  exposition  is  timely  and  it  hns  a  bearing  upon  the 
whole  question,  it  is  copied  here  at  the  request  of  some  of  onr  local  colleagues  : 

Sir, — Y'our  cheering  words  in  yesterday's  (Friday's)  leading  article, 
brought  to  my  mind  the  incident  of  the  opening  chapter  of  the  history  of 
our  American  War  of  the  Rebellion.  When  the  tiews  of  the  disastrous  battle, 
of  Bull  Run  was  flashed  throughout  the  country,  and  it  was  seen  that  the 
Capital  lay  open  to  the  Southern  troops,  a  feeling  of  ixmic  spread  around 
The  whole  war  had  been  so  sprang  upon  us,  and  the  invincibility  of  our  army 
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to  any  force  the  relxels  could  bring  to  bear  against  it  was  so  generally  believ- 
ed, (liat  we  were  not  prepared  for  soch  disaster,  and  pessinaists  thought  the 
cud  had  come.  But  reaction  soon  set  in.  On  the  following  Sunday  morning 
1  was  one  of  a  crowded  audience  who  liHteuod  to  a  sertnori  by  the  Rev.  Dr. 
H.  \V.  BdlowH,  oiicof  our  greiitCHt  onitiMs,  and  his  liopeful  wurdtt  sent  a  thrill 
ol  courH«^u  through  uh.  From  that  diiy  ofi,  tlie  hroiicier  vh:W  of  ihe  majestic 
t*tr«Mij;th  of  our  UHtion  and  the  illiniitHhleiiess  ol"  ity  retources  bank  into  our 
uiiudd,  uud.  by  arousing  our  energies,  curried  us  thmu^h  iho  wlJole  four  yeais 
of  iin^crnecine  struggle.  You  have  put  ihe  cM^e  of  the  Transvaal  situation 
clearly  before  your  leader.o,  nud  undonbtedly  the  psycliological  process 
hinted  at  will  go  on,  until  Great  Britain,  like  her  emblematic  lion,  gathers 
her  strength  tor  the  deadly  Kpring  on  her  quarry.  Being  outside  your 
politic>i,  and  all  politics  for  that  matter,  shice  1865,  1  am  not  concerned  with 
the  political  aspects  of  the  Transvaal  question.  To  nie,  all  this  grabbing  of 
territory  by  the  Boers  from  the  aboriginals  in  the  linst  place,  and  by  your 
people  from  them,  in  but  as  the  passing  show  of  puppets  who  unconsciqasly 
work  out  the  inflexible  and  unerring  law  of  Karma,  that  moral  power  which 
follows  after  human  actions  and  presides  over  human  destiny.  The  Boers,  in 
my  private  opinion,  had  no  more  moral  light  to  steal  the  land  of  the  Blacks 
than  my  people  had  to  steal  that  of  the  Reds ;  if  either  had  been  houesb  tbey 
might  have,  imitated  the  noble  example  of  William  Penn,  who  bought  and 
paid  for  the  territory  that  he  wanted  to  form  his  new  State  of  Pennsylvania. 
But  in  this  time  of  immoral  greed  and  competiti<m  our  race  is  plunging 
deeper  and  deeper  into  the  abyss  of  irreligion,  and  it  is  a  battle  of  bull- 
dogs and  mastiffs  which  wo  are  looking  at  from  the  scab  of  the  philo- 
sopher. 

Adyak,  4//*  Nov,  H.  S.  OiiCott. 


THE  MENDACITY  OF  HYPNOTIC  SUBJECTS. 

Among  the  best  modern  books  on  Hypnotism  is  that  of  Dr.  Fouvcau  de 
Oourmelles,  Laureate  of  the  Academic  de  Medicine,  entitled  "  L'  Hypno- 
tisme."  It  covers  a  wide  range  of  subjects  and  treats  all  with  impartiality 
and  clearness.  There  are  many  illustrations  which  add  value  to  the  book. 
One  is  surprised,  however,  to  see  that  the  Author  misses  the  chance  of  im- 
mensely strengthening  his  caise  by  citing  the  awful  record  of  human  ignor- 
ance and  religious  cruelty  given  in  the  case  of  witchcraft  and  sorcery 
epidemics  and  the  attempts  at  their  suppression,  of  which  a  complete  expose 
may  be  found  in  Garinet's  *'  Historic  de  la  Magie  en  France"  (1818)  and  a 
dozen  other  books  of  the  same  class.  For  the  lack  of  our  present  day  know- 
ledge of  the  pathology  and  psychology  of  Hypnotism  and  allied-  psychic  dis- 
tarbancest-tens  of  thousands  of  innocent  victims  were  bnrnt  alive,  ha nired, 
garroted,>jand  tortured  to  death  by  inconceivably  cruel  methods,  for  ihe  ima- 
ginary ctime  of  conspiracy  with  the  imaginary  Devil  to  upset  the  "  Church 
of  Grod."  In  his  Chapter  X,  on  Les  Degeneres  (Degenerates)  Dr.  de  Conr- 
melles  affirms,  on  the  strength  of  his  own  experience  and  that  of  other  autho- 
rities, that  the  moral  sense  is  subverted  in  n  certain  class  of  hypnotic  sen>i- 
tives  to  such- a  degree  that  they  lie  in  the  most  extraordinary  way.  Bather 
than  not  make  themselves  the  subjects  of  pity  and  wonder,  they 
will  accuse  themselves  of  horrible  crimes  which  have  no  foundation 
save  in  their .  diseased  imaginations.  Worse  than  this,  they  accuse 
others  who  are  perfectly  innocent.  Worst  is  (p.  145;  that  this  state  of  men- 
tal aberration  "  cannot  be  distinguished  externally  from  the  normal 
condition."  It  is  common  to  both  ibexes.  An  exaggerated  love  for  animals 
{betroloUrie)  is  an  eccentricity  which  proves  a  disturbance  of  mental  balance. 
Great  genuises  are  UHually  sufferers  from  some  form  of  this  degeneracy. 
••  Hysteriacs,"  suys  our  Author,  "  and  neuropaths,  subjects  more  or  less 
sensitive  to  magnetism  and  hypnotism,  crowd  our  cities,  making  them  in  away 
^reot  hospitals-  Everybody  knows  their  propensity  to  lie,  to  attract  attention 
tn  themselves  by  every  possible  means.  Their  loves  and  hates  are  carried  to 
(ij&treme  lengths,  all  without  motive.  Their    organs,  their  affections,  their 
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intelligence,  tbeir  tastes,  are  all  disturbed.  They  would  send  au  innocent 
person  to  the  scaffold.*'  The  hysterical  woman — says  Prof.  Dieulafoy — is  exag- 
gerated in  every  thing ;  she.  willingly  makes  a  specbncle  of  herself,  and  to  make 
herself  appear  interesting,  she  invents  all  sorts  of  Simidatiotu,  is  capable  of  the 
most  repugnant  actions*  Bysteriacs  are  often  malicioas,  perverse,  dissiroula- 
tivp,  Hara;  some  lie  with  a  tenacity  and  effrontery  beyond  belief;  they  simu- 
hite  solely  to  compel  persons  to  busy  themselves  with  them  ;  they  will  pretend 
Buicida  or  arouse  the  despair  of  their  families  by  threatening  it,  when  such  a 
realintention  is  farthest  from  their  thou>:ht8.  .  .  .  Dr.  J.  Gerard  says: 
**  Thenervous  woman  is  without  will,  but  some  faculty  or  other  Fhehas  as  a  sub- 
stitute* She  invents,  with  unheard-of  ingennicy,  the  most  wicked  falsehoods ; 
she  lies  through  the  whole  gomut  uf  possible  falsification  j  give  her 
one  little  grain  of  fact  and  she  will  embroider  around  it  at  iwr  will; 
she  comes  at  last  to  the  point  of  believing,  herself,  all  thvt  she  has 
imagined,  whether  it  is  likely  to  profit  her  or  make  her  suffer.  Every 
hysteriac  roust  have  her  pedestal." 

These  solemn  facts  of  mental  alienation  ought  to  be  known  by  every 
TheoBophist  and  other  student  of  practical  psychology,  for  thus  will  they  be 
able  to  check  themselves  from  giving  unmerited  pain  and  shame  to  innocent 
colleagues  who  have  been  traduced  by  poor  bysteriacs  for  the  sole  object  of 
getting  themselves  notoriety.  In  the  course  of  our  Society's  history,  how 
many  of  the  leaders  have  suffered  from  this  species  of  baseless  malignant 
calumny.  How  many  half-insane  bysteriacs  have  pretended  to  be  in  close 
relations  with  our  Teachers,  to  be  their  revelators  and  mouthpieces ;  how 
many  mushroom  petty  conciliables  and  seotlets,  **  Temples"  and  secret 
schools,  have  sprung  up,  flourished  for  the  moment  and  died  out.  One  sees 
painful  instances  of  this  unhealthy  mentality  in  what  has  happened  and  is 
happening  among  the  Secessionists,  who  left  the  Society  with  Mr.  Judae  and 
have  tried  their  best  in  every  way  to  break  it  up— without  success.  H.P.B., 
a  neuropath,  accused  herself  of  improper  actions  {vid-e  Sinnett's  "Incidents," 
etc,)  and  was  accused  of  many  more  qf  which  she  was  eaually  blameless.  I, 
myself,  have  lost  some  of  my  best  friends  in  foreign  lands  by  the  circulation 
of  slanders  by  hysteriacs*  Mrs.  Besant  has  been  slandered  nearly  all  her  life, 
and  so  have  others  of  us  :  I  could  name  them  if  it  were  necessary.  There  is 
no  Society  in  the  world  whose  members  have  greater  reason  than  ours  to  study 
Hypnotism,  Mesmerism  and  Spiritualism,  practically  if  possible,  or,  if  not, 
then  thoroughly  well  theoretically,  for  their  phenomena  largely  depend  on 
neurotic  disorders.  The  literature  of  the  subject  is  now  rich  and  full  in 
several  of  the  chief  European  languages,  while  an  undipped  ocean  of  truth 
about  it  exists  in  Oriental  writings.  Let  the  strongest  swimmera  dive  for 
the  pearls  of  truth. 


A  HINDU  CRITIQUE  ON  BERKELEY.* 

We  welcome  this  fresh  attempt  to  interpret  Beii|peley  from  the  pen  of  an 
Indian  scholar.  Professor  Ikbal  Kishen  in  his  pamphlet  begins  b}'  pointing 
out  in  a  brief  introduction  how  this  much  studied  philosopher  has  over  and 
over  again  been  misunderstood  and  misinterpreted  by  the  opponents  as  well 
as  the  friends  of  the  system.  It  is  a  strange  study  by  itself  to  study  how 
the  metining  of  Berkeley  has  again  and  again  eluded  the  proof  of  such  master 
minds,  as  Hant,  Huxley,  Reid,  and  Hamilton.  After  pointing  out  the  mis« 
interpretations  to  which  the  Theory  of  Perceptions  has  been  subjected,  the 
author  makes  a  bold  attempt  to  grapple  with  it,  where  so  many  others  bad 
failed.  This  notice  is  no  attempt  at  a  critical  appreciation  of  the  Essay 
which  is  small  enough  to  be  read  through  in  a  couple  of  hours  by  any  one 
who  feels  interested  in  such  studies,  but  is  simply  meant  to  point  nut  the 
method  which  the  author  has  pursued.  After  an  interpretation  of  Berkeley's 
view  on  the  Nature  of  the  sensible  world  Professor  Ikbal  Kishen  proceeds  to 
point  out  the  real  defects  in  his  theory  and  remarks  that  *'  Berkeley  paid  too 
much  attention  to  the  points  of  resemblance  between  our  subjective  and  ob- 

•  A  Criticiil  Essay  on  Berkeley's  Theory  of  Perception,  By  Ikbal  Kishen 
Sharga  (Pandit),  Professor  of  I'bilosopby^  Bareilly  College,  Bareilly,  K.  W.  P, 
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jective  conscionsness,  and  too  little  to  the  points  of  difference  which  are  of 
eqaal,  perhaps  greater  importance."  He  also  shows  how  Berkeley  was  far- 
ther hampered  in  his  rather  free  phitoaophising  **  by  certain  cnt-and-dricd 
religious  connections ''  which  had  a  limiting  effect  on  the  logical  developnaent 
of  the  philosophy.  In  Pt.  II,  on  ''The  Cause  of  the  Idea/'  Berkeley's  state- 
ments are  compared  with  Hume's  and  they  are  shown  to  ag^e  to  a  very  givwit 
extent. 

Finally  our  author  sums  up  in  a  general  way  the  merits  of  Berkeley's 
metaphysics  and  the  demerits  of  his  Psychology  in  a  concluding  chapter  and 
winds  up  with  a  well  observed  tribute  to  the  man  as  apart  from  the  philosopher^ 
remarking  that  if  philosophy  is  to  bo  judged  by  its  fruits,  as  it  ought  always 
to  be,  then  Berkeley  stands  the  test  ns  lew  other  philosophers  can.  There 
was  a  marked  absence  of  the  literary  vanity  and  the  recrimination  from 
which  authors  mostly  suffer,  in  his  case.  It  is  a  truly  Hindu  ideal  that  a 
manmust  live  up  to  his  teachings,  which  the  Western  philosophers  have 
mostly  failed  to  do*  and,  it  must  be  confessed,  not  always  beneficially* 

A  HixDU  Student. 
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THE  PBESIDBNTS  FOBEIGN  TOUB. 

On  the  17Dh  instant,  the  President-Founder  will  sail  for  Naples  from 
Colombo  by  the  Ndrddeutscber  Lloyds'  S8,  "  88<?hsen,"  and  should  land  at 
bis  port  of  destination  on  or  about  March  5th.  Letters  thenceforth  should 
be  suldrcssed  to  him  at  28,  Albemarle  St.,  London,  W*  the  European  Head- 
quarters of  the  Society.  His  literary  contributions  to  the  Tlieoaophist  will 
not  be  int-errnpted  by  his  absence  from  home.  Dr.  Eoglish  will  have  charge 
of  the  Adyar  headquarters  until  his  return. 


LIGHTING  THE  BLAVATSKY  STATUE.  . 

Thanks  to  the  generosity  of  Mr.  Y.  C.  Seshachari,  who  presented  the 
T.  S.  Headquarters  with  a  Sunlight  Burner,  the  Blavatsky  statue  now  can  be 
lighted  up  at  night  so  as  to  produce  a  powerful  effect.  The  lights  and 
shadows  are  so  sharp  and  clear  as  to  leave  nothing  to  be  desired.  We  all  feel 
very  grateful  to  the  generous  donor. 

THE  PBESIDENT.FOUNDEB'S  TBAVELLING  FUND. 

The  colleagues  of  Colonel  Olcott  gratefully  acknowledge  the  ready  and 
affectionate  responses  to  the  private  notes  of  the  undersigned,  asking  for 
voluntary  subscriptions  to  the  Fund  for  covering  the  travelling  expenses  of 
the  President,  whose  programmes  for  this  year  and  the  next  will  take  him 
over  nearly  the  whole  globe.  No  such  i*equests  would  have  been  needed  if 
the  mortgagors  of  estates  on  which  a  large  portion  of  Headquartera  capital 
is  loaned,  had  not  been  in  arrears  of  interest  and  thus  kept  us  out  of  current 
income. 

W.  A.  English. 
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BUDDHIST  NOTES. 

It.  18  With  deep  regret  that  I  have  to  report  that  failing  health  compelled 
Mr.  Wilton  Hack,  who  had  succeeded  Mr.  Baiibeiy  in  Kandy,  to  Uave  for 
Aaistralia.  Mr.  Hack,  like  Mr.  Banbery,  had  made  extended  tours  through 
malarial  districts  of  Kegalla,  where  he  coDtracted  mHlarial  fever  which  took 
a  serious  turn  at  Galle  where  he  was  the  guest  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas 
Silva  Amarasnriya,  who  did  everything  for  the  patient.  We  hope  Mr.  Hack 
will  completely  regain  his  health  and  be  back  again  next  January,  aa  it  was 
his  wish.— T/m  Buddhist. 

VALUABLE  GIFT  TO  THE  LIBBARY. 

His  Highness,  Kerala  Yarma,  has  placed  ns  nnder  great  obligations  by 
sending  us  some  340  pages  of  the  Satubandha,  a  grand  work  on  Muntra  Sas- 
tra,  which  will  be  a  valuable  addition  to  our  Sanskrit  collection.  Let  us 
hope  that  His  Highness'  life  will  be  long  spared  to  foster  the  revival  of  that 
copious  Aryan  literature  of  which  he  is  so  great  a  lover  and  patron. 

H.  S.  0. 


PRESS  NOTES  ON  THE  T.  S.  ANNIVERSARY  AND  CONVENTION. 

The  Hindu  says  : — 

*'The  anniversary  of  the  Theosophical  Society  has  been  a  pleasant  and 
instructive  festival  *  ♦  •  ♦  attracting  a  large  number  of  our  educated 
countrymen,  official  and  non-official,  from  the  City  and  the  Mofussil.  There 
were  Judges  and  MunsifFs,  Deputy  Collectors  and  Tahsildars,  Vakils 
and  Doctorfi,  Profesnors  and  Teachers.  People  of  all  grades  and  conditions 
joined  hands,  forgetting  their  differences  and  laying  aside  their  notions  of 
superiority  and  inferiority,  and  appeared  to  realize  for  the  moment  the  truth 
of  the  brotherhood  of  man,  and  the  fatherhood  of  GKmI.  The  hall  was  packed 
to  its  utmost  capacity  and  the  expectant  gathering  burst  into  enthusiastic 
cheering  at  the  appearance  of  Col.  Olcott  and  Mrs.  Beaant.  The  commanding 
and  venerable  figure  of  the  old  Colonel,  with  his  fionrishing  nnd  flowing 
beard,  forming  a  beautiful  pendant  to  his  massive  head  and  high  forehead, 
and  covering  bis  broad  chest,  hriefly  spoke  in  bis  strident  voice  of  the  pro* 
gress  of  the  society,  and  of  its  hopeful  future.  In  apt  language  he  intro- 
duced speaker  after  spenker  of  foreign  lands  and  of  different  tongues  i 
Hnd  the  audience  received  them  with  cordial  applause.  Each  speaker,  from 
the  respectAble-looking  Dr.  Marques  of  Honolulu  to  the  srurdy  Swiss  gentle- 
man Mr.  Schwartz  ;  from  tbe  gentle  Dutch  lady  to  "  the  foremost  lady  orator," 
dwelt  more  or  less  on  one  theme,  and  that  is  how  Hindu  idealH  and  thoughts 
are  influencing  the  West ;  and  they  all  hoped  that  the  modern  Hiudus  by 
learning  self-sacrifice  and  acquiring  spirituality  would  show  themselves  worthy 
of  their  forefathers.  Straight  dealing,  honesty  and  truthfulness,  said  Dr, 
Richardson  of  the  Benares  College,  were  the  essentials  that  make  the  charac- 
ter which  they  are  trving  to  mould  in  the  Hindu  boys.  We  sadly  lack  theba 
qualities.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Judges  and  Magistratep,  as  well  as  others 
who  were  in  the  hall  will  remember  this,  and  each  in  his  own  sphere,  retain  the 
ennobling  ideas  suggested  by  the  example  of  these  men  and  women  of  distant 
lands  and  try  to  render  a  good  account  of  lire  to  themselves  and  their  fellow- 
beings." 

Another  Indian  correspondent  of  the  same  paper  thus  mirrors  his  impres- 
sions of  the  opening  day  of  the  Convention  : 

*'  On  going  to  the  Theosophical  Society  Hall  I  fourtd  my  old  friend  Col. 
Olcott  greeting  me  with  his  patriarchal  smile.  I  expr*cted  to  look  at  an  old, 
haggard,  wrinkled,  worn  ont  face,  but  was  surprised  to  see  before  me  a  happy 
face  bloomins;  with  the  vigour  <»f  manhood.  The  thought  ran  to  me  thati 
there  is  no  greater  tonic  than  cheerfulness  to  tone  up  the  human  system  nor 
a  greater  force  to  sustain  it  than  unselfish  work.  What  a  venerable  face 
before  me!  If  I  put  a  shawl  on  his  head  and  a  dhoralhi  round  bis  body  I  am 
sure  I  can  pass  him  on  for  the  holiest  Brahman  of  India. 

The  best  place  I  found  was  the  library  room.  There  I  sat  with  a  book 
in  hand  wondering  at  the  variety  of  the  intellectual  products  of  the  by  gone 
laborers  on  this  planet.  Tumultuous  thoughts  crowding  over  my  mind 
beated  my  brain  and  wandering  my  eye  over  the  glittering  expanse  of  the 
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eea  before  me  I  felt  the  cool  defioious  breeae  blowing  over  my  face  through 
tho  doot'ii  oi  tilt:  room  lookiu^  on  tbeBea.  The  Uiuuu;ht.,  Uowever,  o|>{>F€»Med 
knu — wbea  and  how  the  Theo^iophic&l  Society  can  lulfi)  it»  luUsion  in  Hocha 
-vrorld  ihat  I  see?  I  may  us  well  attempt  to  sweeten  the  waters  of  tH«  Bay  of 
Beogul  by  patciup;  there  one  pound  of  sugar. 

i  Lett  oii'  my  seat  smiling  at  the  saying  that  there  ii^  a  great  deal  of  ha- 
man  nature  m  mHri,Hiid  thinking  of  Mrs.  Anuie  Besant'sexpre^ssion^'to  know 
man  is  to  kitow  God." 

1  went  to  my  setft  reserved  for  mcbut  two  men  sat  there.  I  could  see 
from  their  iaees  that  they  had  no  tickets  for  the  placrs,  and  when  asked  why 
they  sat  ibcru  so  us  to  disappoint  those  tiiat  hud  riitht  to  them,  they  »aid 
they  were  undorLhe  special  care  of  a  pcr!>on  in  charge  uf  tiie  urruugement. 
1  squeezed  myjst'lf  beiwe^en  them  and  sat  uncomfortable,  the  working  room 
of  my  lungs  being  narrowed. 

The  lecturer  was  announced  by  loud  clapping  of  hands,  and  she  sat  on 
the  (iaiain  her  simple  aitire  but  looking  sou»ewhat  unwell.  A  young  bc»y 
with  a  pair  of  spk^coacles  firmly  set  on  his  flat  nost;  suddenly  thrust  himself 
on  my  front  wLmh  had  already  been  closely  packed  up.  I  hate  the  sight  of 
young  bids  with  npecb icles,  us  I  believe  that  most  of  them  can  get  on  wiihoni 
them.  A  wane  of  auger  passed  over  my  mind  at  his  Want  uf  the  elements 
jOf  uommonsense^  .  I  asked  him  what  business  had  be  to  crack  tlie  ribs  of  tb« 
Hitters.  JSeeing,  however,  tne  purpose  of  the  b(»y,  and  learning  that;  he  was  a 
tftudenc,  I  adjusted  my  legs  and  made  him  sit  down  on  coiiditinn  chat  he 
ahould  make  mentnl  note.N  of  what  the  lady  on  the  pUttorm  would  say  and 
endeavour  to  act  up  lo  it. 

The  Presiiient  got  up  and  said  that  Mrs.  Annie  Besant  had  just  got  up 
from  her  bod  of  illneMs.  My  spirit  sank  within  me  and  1  rhou;<ht  ih»tt  the 
lady  came  there  to  offer  her  excuse.  It  was,  however,  gr.itifyinsf  to  hear  the 
President  say  that  she  would  deliver  her  lecture,  and  that  tlie  audience 
znust  make  no  noise  and  not  necessitate  her  struinhig  her  voice. 

The  lecturer  got  up  and  words  flowed  in  her  wonted  ease.  But  the 
coughs  near  mo  and  also  here  and  therein  the  Hall  were  simply  gHlling, 
Tiiey  seemed  to  proceed  from  the  plilegmatic  beings  [>eopling  the  borders  i#f 
the  Cooum.  Subsiding,  however,  thfl  angry  feelings,  i  lust  myself  in  the 
aubject  wnich  the  lecturer  was  handling  most  admirubly,  and  presenting  in 
the  most  lucid  form  possible. 

What  a  grand  subject — the  Avathars — the  descent  of  spirit  into  matter; 
the  need  for  it;  and  the  purpose  of  it.  It  is  a  highly  intellectual  subject, 
and  miless  your  consciousness  lift  itself  up  to  the  intellectual  plane  you 
cannot  grasp  it,  and  it  is  only  when  the  lecturer  descends  to  the  concrete 
that  portion  of  the  subj-^ct  is  UMderstandauIe  to  most.  ^ 

r  thought  that  the  description,  in  the  Paradise  Lost,  of  firrgels  descending 
to  earth  in  their  own  ligiit  to  instruct  the  mortals  below  WBs  only  due  to  the 
glow  of  Milton's  imagination.  But  when  on  one  night,  some  years  ago,  in 
the  Town  HsU  of  Hajahmundry  I  saw  Annie  Besant  standing  in  her  own 
light  and  breathing  out  words  that  ih rilled  tiirough  my  whole  frame  and 
burned  intcf  my  very  soul  and  transported  me  to  a  zegioa  which  1  have  no 
"Words  to  express  I  iearn  that  Alilton's  imagination  and  Milton's  language 
were  utterly  inadequate  to  describe  the  scene  in  his  view. 

Weak  as  she  wis,  the  loi'tui'er  rose  to  the  grandeur  of  the  ^«ubject,  and 
in  the  luminosity  of  her  expression  my  eyes  floated  in  the  waters  of  the  orbits 
and  I  thought.  1  was  running  through  the  audien(H>  crying  out~*I  see,  I  see — 
a«  Euclid  (a  thousanlthof  who2»e  intelligence  I  do  not  possess)  when  he  fount! 
the  solution  of  a  problem  which  he  WH.S  long  thinking  tii}out  ran  into  tlu) 
-street crying — Eorlka — Eurika.    (Wliich  means,  1   found,!  found). 

1  have  been  reiding  th»)  Hindu  Theology  fur  twenty  years  and  stadyin{( 
the  Hindu  Philos<jphy  for  ten  3  ears.  1  belong  to  a  District  named  after 
the  rirer  whjih  is  hoHe^t  next  to  iho  Ganges.  The  District  has  Sastris 
well  versed  in  theology  and  philosophy.  On  thebsnks  of  the  river  there  are 
very  many  Pundits  versed  in  Logic,  Mimansas,  Yedanta,  etc.  I  have  comti 
into  contact  with  the  best  Puudits  wiih  whom  it  w»s  always  a  delight  to 
converse  and  several  of  whom  spent  their  best  part  of  lite  in  the  study  of 
'l^nskrit  literaturie  in  Boaares.  Never  have  I  found  siK^h  a  light  tnrown 
on  the  subject  and  problems  bandied  by  Aunie  Besant,  and  never  hiive  I 
enjoyed  such  intellectual  treat.    J  &httU  not    attempt  to    give   here  a  pr^^ris 
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oC  the  lectures,  lest  ray  poor    laiigiMge  may  diRtort    or  belittle  them.  •  Your 
readf'nt  iniiy  await  their  publication  iii  due  course. 

Leaving  the  lecture  Hall  with  the  crowd,  my  thought  that  the  study  of 
mau's  nature  is  the  higher  edueatioir  of  man  got  possessed  of  me.  What 
a  chattering  and  grimace  !  Noca  serious  face  among  the  erowil  I  (Perhaps 
Bf>me  are  uuseen.)  What  effect  should  such  lecture  praduce  on  a  tlioughtt'ul 
mind.  What  problems  are  greater,  what  problems  are  morerital  than  those 
concerning  ourselves  and  our  future  ?  If  one  man  came  to  uude)*8raiid  the 
substance  of  her  lecture,  to  think  nbout  it  and  to  be  profited  by  it  a  hundred 
came  to  see  the  iatnush  drawn  by  the  magic  of  her  name  and  eloquence.'* 

TWO  ANNUAL  VISITATIONS. 

The  Hir^du  also  contained  the  following: — 

The  Congress  and  the  Theosophical  Sucieoy  have  never  spared  our  nerves. 
This  year,  happily  lor  us,  the  aciion  ot'  the  former  was  purely  nympathetie. 
The  contemplation  of  that  august  assembly  which  met  at  Lueknow  sent  a 
TDomentary  thrill  and  there  wntt  an  end  of  it.  But  Mrs.  Besant  amply  made 
up  for- want  of  the  Congress- gusto.  The  elite  from  all  parts  of  the  Ifresidency 
flocked  to  Madras  to  hear  her.  Four  mornings  we  stood  dazed,  entranced  by 
the  bewitching  oratory  of  Mrs.  Besant.  As  she  unravelled  for  us  the 
mysteries  of  our  ancient  fables  we  opened  our  eyes  in  amazement;  as  she 
}2:rew  impassioned  over  them  we  lustily  cheered;  as  she  deplored  the  degener- 
ation of  modern  India  we  heaved  a  lonjj-drawu  sigh  ;  and  as  she  held  forth 
future  hopes  for  us  we  brightened  and  smiled  like  little  babes.  Four 
mornings  we  were  such  helpless  reeds  in  the  hands  of  that  Western  witch, 
blown  aside  by  every  passing  whiff  of  her  emotion. 

GOVERNMENT  HONOURS  TO  A  GREAT  F.  T.  S. 

General  satisfnction  will  be  felt  throughout  Southern  India  at  the 
Knighthood  of  the  Indian  Empire  conferred  on  the  Hon'ble  Mr.  Justice 
Sbbramauia  Iyer,  CLE.,  and  the  Knight  Bachelorhood  conferred  on  the 
Hon'ble  Mr.  V.  Bhashyam  Iyengar,  Acting  Advocate-General.  These  two 
gentlemen  are  types  of  all  thnt  is  best  amongst  educated  and  distinguished 
Indians  in  this  Presidency,  which  is  saying  a  great  deal,  for  the  Madrassi 
more  than  holds  his  own  in  qualities  of  head  and  heart  and  in  excellences  of 
good  citizenship  with  his  compatriots  of  other  provinces.  Honours  bestowed 
on  men  like  Mr.  Justice  Subramany  I\er  and  Mr.  Bhashyam  Iyengar  reflect 
as  much  credit  on  the  Government  as  on  the  recipients   themselves* 

TBEOSOPHY  IN  BURMA. 

A  letter  from  an  F.  T.  S.  in  Rangoon  brings  us  the  welcome  news  that 
interest  in  Theosophy  seems  to  be  gaining  ground  among  the  well-to-do  and 
highly  educated  Burmans.  Efforts  are  being  made  to  revive  the  Irrawady 
T.  S. 


BUDDHIST  BAZAAR. 

The  Buddhist  Fancy  Bazaar  in  aid  of  the  Buddhist  Schools  of  Ceylon 
which  are  under  the  Theo»iOphical  Sociely  will  be  held  on  the  12th|  13th, 
14th,  I5th  and  16th  May  1900. 

All  friends  of  and  s<ympathi&ers  with  the  cause  of  ednchtion  and  the  moral 
elevation  of  the  boys  and  girls  of  Ceylon  are  requested  to  help  the  movement. 
ContributionH  inmoney  will  be  thankfully  received,  and  acknowledged  in 
••  The  BuddliuL" 

H.  DiAS, 
Secretary,  T,S.f 
61,  Maliban  St.,  Fori,  Colombo. 

THE  PANCHAMA  SCHOOL  FUND. 
We  have  great  pleasure  in  acknowledgii^g  the  receipt  of  a  second  dona- 
tion from  our  anonymous  but  generous  *'  Earopeau  Ttieomophisi^"  of  Bs.  I|t>(K) 
iur  the  PaucLama.  School  Fund.    There  is  stiU   rooip.for  others,  to  doJike- 
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wise,  Bqd  the  regal t  of  the  recent  examination  of  the  pupils  at  the  Oloott 
Free  School,  which  showed  95''/o  of  passes,  indicates  tnat  tiie  donatioua  are 
not  misapplied. 

ASTROLOGY  ON  RACIAL  INTERMARRIAGE. 

Referin^  to  a  contemplated  marriage  between  a  respectable  Hindu  frirl 
and  an  English  Barrister,  a  correspondent  of  the  Indian  Mirror  sends  the 
following  astrological  forecast : — 

**  In  this  year  of  the  conjunction  of  the  set-en  planets,  there  will  be  many 
calamities,  and  every  thing  happening  in  this  year  will  have  a  baneful  effect 
hereafter.  Thus  the  proposed  marriage  bodes  no  good  to  the  Hindu  Society. 
A  second  marriage  of  this  kind  will  take  place  in  Calcutta,  in  January^ 
1901 ;  a  third  in  August  following;  and  a  fourth  in  the  beginning  of  the  year 
1905 — creatirg  a  great  sensation  in  the  orthodox  Hindu  community  of  Bengal. 
Thenceforth  such  marriages  will  be  common  among  the  educated  Hindu 
girls.  Direct  railway  oommunication  between  Calcutta  and  London  wiH 
be  established  in  1912,  and  such  occurrences  will  then  be  very  frequent^ 
when  they  will  cease  to  awaken  pablio  interest  or  create  any  sensation**' 
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MONTHLY  FINANCIAL  STATEMENT. 

The  followinrr  receipts  from  27th  January  to  24th   February  1900  are 
acknowledged  with  thanks  : — 

HEADQUARTERS   FUND. 

Mr.  C.  Sambiah.  Mylapore 

Mr.  C.  W.   Sanders.  General  Secretary,  N.Z.  Section 
25"/o  Dues  £  2-14-4 

Library  Fund. 

Mr,  D.  Sarabiah.  Mylapore 
An  F.  T,  S.  of  Burma 

Anniversary  Fund. 

Mr.  M.  Singaravelu  Moodeliar,  Vellore,  Subscription  for 

18P9,  Convention   Food  Expenses . . . 

Mr.  A.  Ramaswarai  Sastriar,  Cuddalore  Do 

Mr.  V.  K.  DeBikachariar.  Periakulam  Do 

Mr.  C  K.  Chinnaswami  Iyer,        do  Do 

The  President's  Propaganda  Tour. 

Mr.  V.  C.  Sesh%  Chariar,  Mylapore 

Mr.  Jehangir  Sorabjiand  Brothers,  Hyderabad,  Deccan  ... 

Maharaja  Bahadur  Sir  Jotindra  Mohan  Tagore,  Calcutta  ... 

Mr.  K.  Perraju  Coconada 

Dr.  J.  Edal  Behram,  Surst 

Mr,  T.  M.  Sundram  Pillai,  Erode     ... 

Hon.  Sir  S.  Subramanier,  Mylapore 

Mr.  V.  Coopooswanii  Iyer,  Tiruturapundi 

Mr.  A.  Rnmachandra  l^er.  Bangalore  ..• 

Mr.  A*  Nilakanta  Sastri,  Srivaikuntam 

Babu  Rasbihari  Mukeriji,  Uttarapnra 

Mr.  V.  Venga  Iyer,  Palghat 

Rao  Bahadur  Jauardan  Sakharam  Gadgil,  Wai 

Adyar,  Madras,  T.  Vuiaraghava  Charlu 

2Uh  February,  1900.  Treasurer,  T,  S. 

OBITUARY. 

Mrs.  Sarah  S.  Gk)stling,  wife  of  our  esteemed  brother,  David  Gostling, 
of  Bombay  (President  of  the  Bombay  Branch,  T.  S.),  passed  from  this  life  on 
the  13th  February  last,  after  a  brief  illness  from  pneumonia.  She  was  an 
active  sympathiser  with  and  worker  in  the  Anti-viviseotion  movement,  and 
labored  earnestly  to  disseminate  facts  concerning  the  outrages  practised 
upon  innocent  animals  by  the  materialistic  scientists  of  the  present  age.  She 
will  be  missed  by  a  large  circle  of  friends.  Our  sincere  sympathies  are 
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extended  to  the  bereaved  relatives.     We  copy  the   following   tribute   to  the 
rnemory  of  the  late  Mrs.  Gostling,  from  the  Indian  Spectator  i — 

'^  In  Mrs.  GoBtlinp:  Bombay  loses  one  of  the  most  energetic  of  our  lady-workers. 
Hers  was  a  ivonderfuliy  active  life,  an  example  to  the  more  fashionable  of  her  ncx 
in  this  coantry.  Though  a  good  speaker,  well  informed  and  impressive,  Mrs. 
Gostlin^  preferred  working  quietly.  Amidst  her  many  domestic  duties,  she  alirays 
found  time  for  public  duties,  to  help  the  poor  among  her  fellow  creatures  and  to 
vindicate  the  claims  of  the  animal  world*  All  may  bo  not  agreed  as  to  the  nature  of 
her  missioa  or  the  success  of  her  efforts  but  the  iateotions  uf  the  worker  cannot  but 
be  gratefully  remembered.  Mrs.  Gostling  moreover  had  the  courage  of  her  convic- 
tions to  which  she  clung  against  all  orlds*.  And  this  trait  of  oharaoter  perhaps  never 
showed  itself  in  bolder  relief  than  at  a  meeting  held  at  the  Town  HaII  under  the 
auspices  of  a  former  Governor  of  Bombay  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  Paste nr 
Institute.  Mrs*  Gostliog  was  almost  the  only  lady  dissentient  and  stood  alone  In 
spite  of  very  stronj;  opposition,  on  the  side  of  troth  and  meroy.  This  reminds  ua 
of  her  long  snd  valuable  services  in  the  oanse  of  humanity.  Early  in  life  she  was 
convinced  of  the  terrible  crueltirs  to  which  animals  were  subjected  at  the  aitar  cf 
spurious  science  and  regarded  Vivisection  as  the  darkest  blot  on  modern  civiliza- 
tion.  Mrs.  Gostling's  zeal  in  connection  with  tbelooal  Auti* vivisection  Society  of 
which  she  was  Honorary  Secretaiy  for  a  number  of  years  cannot  be  too  highly 
praised.  It  is  sad  to  have  to  miss  her  motherly  presence  at  those  quiet  gatherings 
whore  she  made  herself  felt  in  the  iat^erest  of  the  helpless  by  an  irrepressible  on^ 
Bpok<^nness  which  made  some  of  her  native  colleagues  very  uncomfortable  for  the 
moment.'* 


EDUCATION  OF  THE  PANCHAMAS. 

The  Hindn,  of  February  22nd,  has  the  following :—"  A  small  gathering  assembW 
at  the  Olcott  Free  8cbool  on  Tuesday  last  to  witness  the  presentation  of  a  beautifnl 
turban  doth  to  the  Head-msster,  P.  Krishnaswamy  Pillay.  as  a  gift  from  Col.  H*  S. 
Olcott,  the  Founder  of  the  sohool,  who  ia  now  oa.iiis  way  to  Bnrope.  The  Manager 
of  the  school,  Dr.  English,  in  presenting  the  oloth,  complimented  the  Head.master  on 
the  thorough  manner  in  which  he  had  discharged  his  educational  work,  as  shown  by 
the  recent  examination  which  gave  9a  per  cent,  of  passes  to  these  poor  PaDehama 
pupils — about  25  per  cent,  above  the  average  in  either  European  or  caste  schools.** 

It  should  be  borne  in  n^ind  that  some  share  of  the  credit  of  the  oxcep- 
lionallj  good  results  mentioned  above  are  due  to  the  faithful  labors  o£  Miss 
B'  E.  ].^lmer,  B.  Sc,  the  Educational  Superintendent  of  these  Fanehama 
Schools. 


MISSING  NUMBERS  OF  THEOSOPHIST. 

If  f^ny  of  onr  aubacri hers  have  either  or  tU  ef  the  three  following  numbers 
el  the  Tlieosophist,  viz.,  September,  vol.  3 ;  October,  vol.  8,  and  April,  vol.  14, 
we  shall  he  very  glad  to  purchase  them,  if  they  ean  be  spared.  Please  address 
Manager,  TheosophtBi  Office,  Adyar,  Madras^ 

.    NEW  BRANCHES. 

Jbwuary  11, 1900. 
A  charter  has  been  issued  to  the  Monnt  Hood  Lodge  T.  S.,  Porthind» 
Oregon*  with  7  charter  members,  Mrs.  Belle  J.  Morse  (Gen..  P*  O.)*  being 
Secretary;  also  to  North  Star  Lodge  T.  S.,  West  Superior,  Wis.,  with  9  char- 
ter members  s  Secretary  being  Mrs.  Frances  P.  Murdock,  116  Agen  Block. 
But  as  the  former  takes  the  place  of  the  Willamette  T.  S.,  and  as  the  Lily 
Bale  T.  S.,  Lily  Dale  N.  Y.,  has  expired,  the  number  of  Branches  in  the 
American  Section  remains  as  before — 71. 

Alkxandrk  FULLRRTON'. 
General  Seeretui^y, 


BOOKS  FOR  ADYAR  LIBRARY. 

W^e  have  received  from  Khan  Bahadur  Khandalvala,  Judge,  Small  Cause 
( -curt,  Poona,  a  large  box  of  books  which  were  donated  by  the  late 
Mr.  A.D.  FtzekMi  to  the  Adyar  Library.     We  are   always  grateful   for  snch 
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donntioTip,  and  hope  our  friends  who  have  books  to  spare,  will  remember  our 
Library  and  send  us  the  books,  which  can  thus  be  made  serviceable  to 
the  public. 


BUDDHIST  BAZAAR. 

The  Buddhist  Fancy  Bazaar  in  aid  of  the  Buddhist  Schools  of  Ceylon 
^hich  are  under  the  Theosophical  Society,  will  be  held  on  the  I2th,  13th, 
14th,  15th  and  16th  of  May,  1900. 

All  friends  of  and  sympathisers  with  the  cause  of  education  and  the 
moral  elevation  of  the  Ixtys  and  girls  of  Ceylon  are  requested  to  help  the 
movement. 

donirihiUiofu  in  money  will  be  thankfully  received  and  acknowledged  in 
Tite  BuddlUsU 


PUBLIC  OPINION  CONCERNING  Mas.  BESANT. 

As  showing  the  trend  of  public  thought  in  India,  we  quote  the  following 
from  the  Bombay  correspondent  of  the  Hindu^  who  writes,  briefly,  in  relation 
to  Mrs.  Besant^s  visit  to  that  city.  After  referring  to  the  great  calamities 
which  afflict  India,  he  continues : — 

It  18  now  that  we  are  in  a  mood  to  listen  to  f^odly  men  and  women  who  hare 
developed  their  spiritual  nature ard  minister  to  our  spiritoal  wants.  Looked  a^  from 
this  standpoint,  Mrs.  Annie  Besnnt  laid  the  Bombay ites  under  a  great  obligation  in 
bringing  to  them  at  this  critical  hour  the  consolation  of  her  Divine  Mission* 
Althou}?h  we  are  neither  Theosophists  nor  admirera  of  their  esotericism,  we  freely 
re'iognise  tlie  spiritual  height  to  which  that  lady  has  reached*  The  exemplary  life 
she  has  always  led  is  alone  enongh  to  win  any  honest  man's  respect  and  regard.  Her 
earnestness,  honesty  of  purpose  and  devotion  to  trath  are  unqaestionable,  and  it  is 
no  wonder  that  the  young  and  old  of  Bombay,  inespective  of  easte  or  creed, 
crowded  into  the  Gaiety  Theatre  to  hear  her  lecture  on  devotion.  Her  exposition 
was  masterly  as  usual*  8fae  defined  what  devotion  was,  distingnishing  it  frovs 
fanaticism,  pity  for  inferiora  and  love  for  equals.  8he  defined  it  as  a  feeling  of 
affection  for  a  superior,  having  its  foundatiea  in  our  emotions  rather  than  intellect. 
She  alluded  to  the  various  hinds  of  devotion,  referring  to  devotion  to  country  and  te 
a  high  ideal.  In  descnbing  the  fatter,  she  seemed  to  Im  reminded  of  her  old  friend  B(r. 
Bradlaugh,  who,  we  all  know,  has  no  eqnal  as  a  Devotee  of  an  IdeaL  She  then  told 
her  bearers  the  three  wayg  of  aoquiring  it — leading  devotional  bix>ks,  secondly, 
tt>ncetitration  and  meditation,  and  thirdly,  contact  with  or  service  under  a  €furum 
Lastly,  she  dw«ft  on  the  utility  of  devotion.  She  pointed  out  how  it  burnt  up  the 
coarrer  side  of  onr  nature  and  by  strengthening  the  spirit  of  self-sacrifice 
pariied  the  Bivine  Element  in  it* 


Printed  by  TitottrsoK  jhcd  Co«,  in  the  Theosophist  department  of  the  Minerva 
Press,  Madras,  and  published  for  the  proprietors  by  the  business  Maaa«> 
ger,  Mr.  T.  Yijia  RAGMiiVA  Charlu,  at  Adyar,  Madras* 
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THE  THEOSOPHIST. 

APRIL,  1900. 

MONTHLY  FINANCIAL  STATEMENT. 

The  following  receipts  from  25tli  February  to  26th   March  1900  are 
•acknowledged  with  thanks  : — 


Headquakters  Fund. 


KS. 


Babu  Upendranath  Basa,  Greneral  Secretary,  Indian  Section, 
Theosophical  Society,  Benares,  for  25  o/o  Dues  from  1st 
October  to  Slst  December  1899  ...  ...  ...  215    1     (> 

Mr.  Alexander  Fallerton,  General  Secretary,  American  Sec- 
tion, Theosophical  Society,  New  York,  for  25  %  Dues  from 
1st  May  1899  to  31st  January  1900,  a  cbcque  for  £36-10-2 
@  R!».  15  per  £.  cashed  ...  ...  ...  ...547  10    0 

Mr.  C.  Sambiah  Chettiar  Gam,  Monthly  Subscription  ...       1     8    <♦ 

ASXIVEUSARY   FUXD. 

Mr.  V.  Sundaram  Iyer,  Sathiaveda,   for  last  convention  Food 

expense  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...     1     0    0 

Mobndji  Bustonji  X.  Mode  for  his  wire's  Annual  dees  ...   10    0    0 

Mr.  V.  Cooppooswami  Iyer,  for  the  TinitArapundy  Theoso- 
phical Society  for  last  Convention  Food  Expenses  ...      5    0    0 

Library  Fvxd. 

An  F.  T.  S.  of  Burma,  Monthly  Subscription  ...  ...     50    0    o 

Mr.  C.  Sambiah  Chettiar  Garu,  Monthly  Subscription  ...       18    0 

Adyar,  Madr.vs,     7  T.  VurARAGir.vYA  Chaulu, 

'27th  }fareh  1900.     )  Treasurer,  T,  S. 

THE  PBESIDENT  IN  EUKOPE. 

The  President-Founder  writing  from  Suez  on  his  outward  voyage  to 
Europe,  says  the  passage  was  ho  smooth,  bright  and  pleasant  as  to  seem  like 
a  pleasure  jaunt  in  a  private  yacht  on  the  Mediterranean.  He  writes  in 
warmest  praise  of  the  management  of  the  North  German  Lloyd's  Company, 
whose  servants  make  the  passengers  of  the  Second  Saloon  as  comfortable  as 
iihose  of  the  First  Saloon  find  themselves,  in  the  boats  of  other  companies. 
He  strongly  advises  his  friends,  especially  Indians,  to  travel  by  these  boats. 
His  ship,  the  "  Sachsen  '*  was  delayed  by  an  accident  to  her  machinery,  before 
reaching  Colombo,  so  that  instead  of  ('ol.  Olcott  landing  at  Naples  on  the  5th 
March,  as  he  had  anticipated,  he  arrived  there  only  on  the  morning  of  the  7th. 
Here  is  still  another  of  those  strange  illustrations  of  the  persistency  with 
which  he  is  followed  throughout  his  work  by  this  fateful  number.  May  it 
prove  this  time,  as  always  hitherto,  a  herald  of  complete  success  for  his 
present  important  tour. 

He  found  the  Rome  Branch  in  a  flourishing  condition,  numbering  sixty 
-members.  At  latest  advices  he  had  given  one  lectui'e  there,  and  two  more 
were  in  prospect,  after  which  he  leaves  for  Florence,  Milan  and  Southern 
France. 
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CHANGE   OF  ADDEESS 

Correspondents  are  desired  to  note  that  the  address  oE  the  General 
Secretary  of  the  American  Section,  Mr.  Alexander  FuUerton,  has  been 
changed  to  46,  5th  Ave-,  New  York. 


OBITUARY. 

It  is  with  sincere  sorrow  that  we  learn  of  the  death  of  Mrs.  F.  D.  Khan 
of  TlombaT,  who  passed  from  earth-life  on  March  13th,  her  disease  being 
plague.  The  members  of  the  family  of  the  deceased  will  please  accept  our 
iieartfelt  sympathy. 


NEW  BRANCHES. 

( )n  January  18th,  a  charter  was  issued  to  the  Lewiston  T.  S.,  Lewiston^ 
Maine,  with  7  charter  members.  The  President  is  Mr.  Lindley  L*  Hamilton 
and  the  Secretary  is  Miss  Clara  L.  Hamilton,  16  Arch  Are,  On 
February  1st,  a  charter  was  issued  to  the  Cedar  Rapids  T.S.,  Cedar  Rapids. 
Iowa,  with  8  charter- members.  There  are  now  72  Branches  in  the  American 
J^ection.  but  several  will  soon  disappear. 

Alex.vnder  Fullerton. 

General  Secretary. 


ERRORS   IN    SIGNATURE. 

A\'e  are  informed  that  the  signatnres  appended  to  tli^  article  on 
Blinkti  and  Jnannm,  in  February  and  March  Theosophists,  were  erroneous^ 
and  that  Mr.  T.  Sada  Siva  Ayer's  name  should  have  appeared  instead. 


BUDDHIST  BAZAAR. 

The  Buddhist  Bazaar  which  was  noticed  in  a  previous  issue  of  the 
Theosophist  has  been  postponed  till  27th  Jnly,  1900.  Those  who  sympa- 
thise with  the  cause  of  Buddhist  education  in  Ceylon,  can  send  contribn- 
tionsin  money  toH.  Dias,  Secretary,  Buddhist  T.  S.,  61,  Maliban  dt^Pettah^ 
("olombo.  All  donations  for  the  Bazaar  will  be  acknowledged  in  The 
Buddhist. 


Printed  by  Thompson  and  Co.,  in  the  Theosophist  department  of  the  Minerva 
Press,  Madras,  and  published  for  the  proprietors  by  the  business  Mana- 
ger, Mr.  T.  ViJiA  Ragu.wa  Charlv,  at  Adyar,  Madras. 
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MONTHLY  FINANCIAL  STATEMENT. 

Hie  following  receipts  from  27tli  March  to  26bh  April  1900  are  acknow- 
ledged with  thanks : — 

Hkad-quahters  Flni). 

Mr.  £.  Annasawmv  Mudaliar,  Tiravellore  

^      C.  Sambiah  Gara^^ylapore,  subscription  

Mrs.  Ida  R.  Patch,  through  Mr.  A.  Fullertou>  donation 

Mr.  T.  W.  Williams,  entrance  fee,  Rs.  5  

Babii  Upendranatb  Basu.  General  Secretary,  Indian  Sectiou, 
T.  S.,  Benares,  for  the  quarter  from  January  to  Marcli 
1900  ..,        .^        552     1    0 

Library  Fuxd. 

An  F.  T.  S.  of  Burm«,  for  March  1900,  subscription     

Mr.  C.  Sambiah  Garu,  Mylapore,  subscription 

Anniversary  Fund. 
Bangalore     Cantonment   Theosophical    Society   amount  sub- 
scribed for  last  convention  food  expenses 

Ooirabatore  Branch  do  do  

Mr.  K.  N.  Dvivedi,  Mombasa,  annual  dues         ...         

„    T.  W.  Williams,  annual  dues  for  1900         

Panciiama  Education  Fund, 
Elena  Adolfovna,  Milano,  through  Col.  Olcott,  P.  T.  S.,  £50  ...  750    0    0- 

President's  Travelling  Fund. 
"Elena  Adolfovna,  Milano,  for  Col.  Olcott's Travelling  Fund,  £50.  750    0    0- 
.  Adyar,  Madras.     >  T.  Vijiaraghava  Charilu, 
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2fith  April  1900.  J  Treasurer,  T.  S. 

THE  PRESIDENTS  TOUR. 

On  the  14th  March  the  President  mnred  on  to  the.  next  station  of  his 
Soropean  tour,  the  classical  and  beautiful  city  of  Florence  ;  followed,  as  Mrs» 
Cooper-Oakley  and  other  Roman  friends  wrote  him,  by  the  loving  regrets  of 
all  the  members  of  the  Rome  Branch  T.  S.  The  President  wishes  us  to  record 
his  warm  appreciation  of  Mrs.  Oakley's  excellent  management  of  his  Roman 
Tuit ;  every  working  hour  was  filled,  every  local  member  given  the  opportunity 
of  conversing  with  him  and  submitting  questions,  and  the  requests  of  intiuen-^ 
tial  outsiders  for  interviews  at  their  own  houses  complied  with. 

The  exceptional  cold  of  the  season  was  much  felt  by  the  President, 
aomtng,  as  it  did  so  suddenly  after  his  leaving  the  Tropics.  The  Italian 
bonsea  are  not  built  for  warmth  and  the  appliances  for  artificial  hcHting  arn 
poor  t  but  such  inconveniences  are  not  serious  enough  to  one  of  his  robust 
constitution  to  impede  his  work.  Our  Branch  at  Florence  is  but  just  formed 
jet  contains  several  persons  of  ability  and  high  rank,  and  nndcr  the  lead  of 
'Mrs.  Bertha  Sythes,  F.  T.  S.,  6f  Boston,  promises  to  have  a  prosperous  future 
It  has  a  handsomely  furnished  large  room  in  a  central  position,  and  already 
Possesses  quite  a  library  of  theosophical  books.     Col.    Olcott,   for  lack  of  a 
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competent  interpreter,  was  obliged  to  attempt  a  feat  which  was  somewhat 
trying  for  the  first  time:  he  had  to  lecture  in  two  langnages,  8peakin|i(% 
phrase  in  English  and  then  giving  it  in  French.  He  says  thai  lie  foand  ib 
much  less  troublesome  than  to  use  an  interpreter,  for  he  had  the  thread  of 
his  discourse  in  his  mind  and  could  b«tter  translate  it  than  conid  a  third 
party  to  whom  the  ideas  were  exprpssed  for  the  firsft  time.  A  eonvei^aziona 
was  held  by  him  on  the  16Dh  Mnivh  nnd  on  the  18th  a  second  lectnre  was  to 
be  given  at  our  Lodge  rooms.  'J'he  l^resident's  time  was  fnlly  occupied,  aside 
from  lectures^  in  attending  rarions  social  functions,  receptions,  dinners^ 
breakfasts  and  in  holding  drawin^r-room  gatherings  and  conversazione,  at  all 
of  which  theosophy  was  a  topic  for  earnest  discussion.  The  most  influential 
persons  in  social  position  and  in  the  world  of  letters  have  greatly  assisted 
him  in  his  work  by  opening  their  homes  for  meetings  and  by  inviting  persons 
to  hear  him.  A  week  was  spent  in  Florence  and,  as  a  correspondent  writes^ 
n  was  **  full  of  helpful  instructi'^n  and  inspiration  to  all  who  came  in  contact 
with  our  beloved  President-Founder  and  he  carries  from  the  lodge  in 
Florence  the  love  and  gratitude  of  every  member."  Colonel  Olcott  had  the 
great  pleasure  of  meeting,  after  ten  years*  separation,  his  lirother's  chsmiiBK 
wife  and  daughter,  at  Florence,  where  they  wore  passing  the  winter.  They 
both  have  a  stn)ng  desire  to  visit  him  at  Adyarand  possibly  may  do  aoc 
l\frs.  Emmet  Olcott  has  been  his  loyal  friend  and  defender  throughout  all 
the  attacks  on  him  in  America. 

The  successes  reported  from  Rome  and  Florence  seem  to  have  been  re- 
peated at  Milan.  Mrs.  Williams,  F.  T.  S.,  Colonel  Olcott's  kind  hostess,  writes 
thatduringhisstay  of  a  weekhe  had  given  t«ro  pnblic  lectures  to  andienoes 
which  comprised  many  influential  people  of  thecicy,  such  as  University  Pro- 
fessors, Professioital  men.  Publicists  and  the  promoters  of  various  refoma 
movements,  besides  which  there  were  many  persons  of  the  highest  social 
position.  His  discourses  were  delivered  in  French,  the  first  being  Vfioit 
the  "  Theosphical  Society  and  Theosophy  in  general,"  the.second,  by  reqaest,  on 
*' Reincarnation  and  Karma*"  Both  were  liberally  applauded  at  the  close.  An 
interest  was  evidently  created  in  the  general  subject  and  orders  were  giTem 
for  books.  Dr.  Barbieri  who  will  lie  remembered  by  our  old  readers  as  form- 
erly  physician  to  the  king  of  Burma,  and  who  is  now  living  at  Milan,  tbs 
Princess  Troubetzkoy  and  several  other  ladies  and  gentlemen  met  tlis 
President  on  the  26th  March  and  formed  Uiemselves  into  a  branch  of  the 
Society  with  Dr.  Barbieri  as  President,  Miss  Gatey  as  Secretary  and  Mile. 
Lischka  as  Treasurer.  Our  local  colleagues  express  theiaselves  as  glad  to 
have  become  personally  acquainted  with  the  President-Founderand  to  have 
thus  been  able  to  realize  the  constitutional  and  international  character  of  the 
Society,  There  is  reason  to  hope  that  with  the  combined  efforts  of  the  intelli- 
gent and  educated  persons  composing  the  new  branch,  the  ancient  capital  of 
Lombardy  may  beconieone  of  those  evolutionary  centres  by  whose  unselfish  ac- 
tivity this  great  movement  of  ours  is  rapidly  spreading  over  the  earth.  A 
correspondent  writes  that  at  the  second  lecture  his  audience  comprised  oollefco 
professors,  physicians, lawyers  and  persons-  of  the  highest  aristocracy — Prin- 
cesscH,  Duchesses,  Baronesses  and  Counts — and  all  listened  with  atteDtiont 
iind  interest  to  an  expression  of  the  satisfying  truths  of  the  Wisdom  Religion. 
The  Colonel  never  forj^ets  his  beloved  India,  no  matter  where  his  physical  Nodj 
may  he,  and  so  we  are  not  surprised  to  find  that  a  friend  in  Milan  has  girett 
him  ^BoO  for  the  Panchama  education  work. 

From  Milan,  Colonel  Olcott  moved  on  to  Nice,  from  which  place  al80W« 
have  reports  of  his  snccesaful  work.  Here  onr  President  lectured,  on  tw€> 
days,  in  RInglish  in  the  afternoon  and  in  French  in  the  evening,  the  snbjftst 
for  both  lectures  being  the  same.  At  a  conversazione  held  at  Mrs.  Bamett*s- 
home,  where  the  branch  usually  meets,  the  Colonel  had  the  pleasure  of  meetinf^ 
Major  Fa8.sitt,  of  Now  York,  who  heard  his  inaugural  address  at  thefouDdinp^ 
of  the  T.  S.  in  1875.  The  conversation  whs  chiefly  concerning  H.  P.  B.  and  i^ 
added  much  to  the  interest  of  those  present  to  have  Major  and  Mrs.  Fassitt* 
who  were  called  upon  by  the  Colonel,  tell  what  they  knew  of  her.  From  the 
reports  received,  one  learns  that  the  President  is  interesting  the  mors- 
thouffhful  and  intellectual  persons  he  meets,  in  onr  philo60t»hy,  and  thm 
certainly  augnrs  well  for  the  future  of  the  Society.  At  last  advices  tlis 
Presideiat  had  just  reached  Toulon. 
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J.  C:  CHATTERJI. 

One  of  the  most  imporfcant  events  (in  view  of  its  possible  coiiseqnences) 
in  our  history  is  the  course  of  lectures  q:iven  by  Pandit  J.  C.  (Jhatterii,  F,  T.  S.» 
at  the  Holy  City  of  Christendom.     We    have  noticed  elsewhere  the  fact  of- 
his  having  drawn  crowds  to  hear  him  at  the  University,  and  now  quoi.e  from 
H  Roman  Journal  the  foUowin  jj  announcement : — 

"  We  are  glad  to  be  able  to  annonnce  that  Mr.  J.  C.  Chatterji,  whose  lectures  in 
English  at  the  University  of  Rome  have  attracted  large  crowdp,  bus  kindly  conBenr.ed 
to  give  two  lectares  at  the  Hotel  Marini  on  the  17th   and   24th   of  this  mouth  at  3 

P.M. 

The  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  the  tickets,  which  cost  3  lire  for  each  lecture,  are 
to  be  handed  over  to  the  British  Consul  in  Rome  in,  aid  of  the  Mansion  House  Fund 
and  of  the  Imperial  Yeomanry  Hospital. 

We  append  the  details  of 'the  lectures  and  a  list  of  places  where  they  may  b3 
found  on  sale. 

Lecture  1  (Saturday,  March  17th),— Wh&t  the  Hindus  say  about  the  social, 
politicnl  and  religious  condition  of  India  5,000  years  ngo,  illustrated  by  stories  from, 
the  Mah&bh&rata.  India's  place  in  the  history  of  Man.  Invisible  causes  of  the 
War.  The  contending  parties.  Apparent  causes  of  the  War.  Mediation  of  the  Deity 
Incarnate.     Fight  inevitable. 

Lecture  2  {Saturday^  March  2'W\),^0n  Kurnkshetra/  the  famous  field  of 
battle.  Review  of  th«  Armies  drawn  and  their  generals.  Grief  of  Prince  Arjuna, 
the  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  righteous  party.  Is  war  always  an  evil  ?  Vision  of 
.Arjnna.  The  Eight  Gates  of  India  opened  to  the  outside  Nations.  Gonsci[nenoes  of 
the  war  down  to  the  present  day.  How  the  Hindus  relate  the  Ancient  War  to  the 
iiritish  Rule  and  their  vision  of  the  Future. 

Xi/,— Original  Sanskrit  verses  will  be  also  recited  jn  illustration.*' 


NEW  AMERICAN  BRANCHES. 

A  charter  has  been  issued  to  the  Omaha  T.  S.,  Omaha,  Neb.,  with  12 
-charter  members.    The  Willamette  T.  S.  has  dissolved. 

On  March  1.3th  a  charter  was  issued  to  the  Eltka  T.  S.,  Corry,  Pa.,  witli 
7  charter  members.  The  President  fs  Mrs.  Helen  S.  Johnson,  the  Secretary 
is  Mrs.  Josephine  R.  Wilson,  85  W.  Washington  St,  There  are  now  74 
Branches  in  the  American  Section. 

Alkx.vxder  Follkrtox. 

Geiiercd  Secretarif^ 


The  following?  new  Branches  are  reported  from  India :  Amraoti,  the 
Presidenc  is  N.  M.  Desai,  Esq.,  the  Secretary,  V.  K.  Kale,  Esq.,  Tenali,  the 
President  is  V.  Bhavana  Chari,  Emci.,  the  Secretary,  D.  Purusottama  Garu, 
Esq.,  Bansbarifl,  the  President  is  Raja  Kshitendra  Deb  Roy,  the  Secretary, 
Babu  Pashupati  Nath  Chatter jee. 

Up  K.\  n  K  AX  AT  f  r  Basu, 

General  Secretar^^ 

xM.  PIERRE   LOTI  A  THEOSOPHIST. 

Th-e  Indian  Mirror  says :  "  M.  Pierre  Loti,  is  the  latest  European  literary 
celebrity  to  ioin  the  Theosopbical  Society.  He  whs  duly  initiated  a  member 
of  the  Society  at  Benares.  M.  Pierre  fjoti  is  an  acquisition  to  the  Theoso- 
pbical Society.  One  by  one,  the  hipfhest  thinkers  and  foremost  writers  are 
marshal linp:  themselves  under  the  peacf^fnl  banner — with  the  legend  of 
Universal  Brotherhood — of  the  immortal  Brothers  of  the  East.  " 


OBITUARY. 
A  corre.«!pondent  of  27te  Hindu  reports  the  death  of  the  venerabTo 
Rajput,  Puncham  Singh  Bahadur,  at  the  age  of  110  years.  Those  who  have 
attended  oar  annual  conventions  of  the  T.  S.,  at  the  Adyar  Headquarters, 
will  remember  bis  frequent  presence  there,  and  his  vi<?orous  bearing 
as  he  was  conducted  to  the  platform  by  the  President-  His  eyesight  is  said 
to  have  been  *' perfect  to  the  last,  and  his  memory  unimpaired.*'  He  had 
never  suffered  any  physical   disability  save  sliglit   rh'Mmatic    pains.     His 
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<liet  was  of  tLe  simplest  kind — one  meal  per  day,  and  a  little  milk  at  nij^ht 
being  sufficient  for  his  needs.  In  view  of  bis  military  services  in  the  past, 
lie  was  a  conspicuous  figure  at  the  Government  House  Garden  parties,  Recep- 
tions and  Levees.     As  the  writer  of  the  notice  says : 

In  vain  he  had  more  than  once  appealed  to  the  snccessive  Governors  for  the 
recognition  of  his  eminent  services  to  the  British  Rnj  at  a  time  when  its  prestige 
was  at  stake.  He  aspired  not  to  titular  distinctions,  bat  for  some  practical  recog- 
nition in  the  shape  of  k  small  allowance  towards  his  livelihood,  in  his  last  days. 
However,  by  the  grace  of  God,  the  centenarian  lived  above  want,  his  diet  having 
been  bnt  simple,  while  the  comfort  and  maintenonce  of  his  dependants  concerned  him 
most,  and  on  which  account  he  had  to  seek  the  snccoar  of  Government  and  his 
respectable  friends*  Ever  thoughtful  of  God,  fearful  of  sin,  the  centenarian  passed 
liis  days,  practising  virtue  and  piety,  and  pasned  off  from  this  frail  world  *  *  • 
without  the  least  pain  or  pang,  leaving  behind  hint  a  large  family  consisting  of 
daughters,  graHd-daughters,  great-grand-daughters,  and  great-grandsons,  besides  a 
laige  circle  of  friends  to  bemoan  his  loss. 


MUSiEUS  SCHOOL  AND  ORPHANAGE,  COLOMBO.  CEYLON. 

The  many  friends  of  this  Institution  and  of  Mrs.  HigginF,  its  Principal, 
will  be  pleaseid  to  learn  of  the  satinfactory  results  obtained  by  trhe  three  girls 
fsent  in  for  the  (^ambridge  Local  Examination — Miss  Elsie  de  Silva  for  tlie 
Senior  and  Misses  Aldea  de  Alwis  and  Leela  de  Soyza  for  the  Junior,  the 
former  being  the  first  Sinhalese  pupil  from  a  Buddhist  Girls'  School  who- 
ever went  in  for  the  Senior  Examination.  These  girls  have  deservedly 
brought  credit  upon  the  School,  its  Principal  and  her  associates. 


BRANCH  HINDU  COLLEGE. 

We  learn  with  pleasure  that  a  Branch  Hindu  College  after  the  model  of 
the  Central  one  in  Benares  is  proiK>sed  to  be  opened  in  Midnapore.  The 
members  of  the  Local  Theosophical  Society  are  the  chief  promoters  of  the  pro- 
posed institution. 

THE  DURBANGA  SCHOOL. 

The  Raj  School  of  Durbanga  is  in  future  to  be  conducted  on  the  lines  ot 
Mrs.  Besunt's  Hindu  College  at  Benares,  The  study  of  Urdu  will  be  done 
away  wiib,  students  being  compelled  to  take  Sanskrit. 


WHITE  LOTUS  DAY. 

Suitable  exercises  in  commemoration  of  Madame  Blavntsky*s  life  and 
death  will  be  lield  in  the  large  hall  of  the  Theosophical  Society  at  Adyar  ou 
Hay  8th  at  4  p.m.  All  friends  of  Theosophy  will  be  welcome. 


NEW  T.  S.  HALL  IN  MADURA. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Hindu  gives  an  extended  account  of  the  opening 
of  the  new  Hall  of  the  branch  Theosophical  Society  in  Madura  on  16th  April 
last,  with  appropriate  religious  ceremonies  connected  with  its  consecration. 
Speeches  were  made  by  Brahmasri  Sivarama  Sastrial,  by  Mr.  P.  Narayana 
Aiyar,  the  President  of  the  branch,  the  gentleman  who  has  stood  by  the 
Society  and  been  staunch  to  it  through  sunshine  and  storm,  and  to  whose 
unvarying  exertions,  great  enthusiasm  and  noble  self-sacrifice  the  branch 
owes  its  handsome  building,  and  by  Mr.  V.  Swaminatha  Aiyar,  b.a.  A 
highly  sympathetic  congratulatory  telegram  was  received  from  the  Rajah  of 
Ramnad.  The  proceedings  terminated  with  the  distribution  of  garlands  and 
pwn-supari  among  the  audience  and  the  sprinkling  of  rose  water. 

We  have  also  received  a  pamphlet  embodying  a  Report  of  the  working^of 
the  Madura  Theosophical  Society  from  1883  to  1900. 


Printed  by  Thompson  and  Co.,  in  the  Theosophist  department  of  the  Minerva 
PresB^  Madras,  and  published  for  the  proprietors  by  the  business  Mana- 
ger, Mr.  T.  ViJiA  Raguaya  Chaklu,  at  Ad3-ar,  Madras. 
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EXECUTIVE  NOTICE. 

Theosop H I C  AL  S  OC I ety  , 

President's  OmcE, 

LoxDox,  May,  1900. 
The  consent  of  tlie  Gererol  Conncil  liavinj^  been  obtained*   the  under- 
signed gives  notice  that  Bnles  27  and  30  bave  been  modified  so  as  to  read  as 
follows : 

Rule  27.  Unattached  members  not  belonging  to  any  Section  or  Br»nc}» 
shall  pay  the  nt^ual  5a,  Entrance  Fee  and  an  Annual  Subscription  of  £'i  to 
the  General  Treasury. 

Rule  30.  The  Annual  General  Meeting  of  the  Society  shall  be  held  at 
Adyar  and  Benares  alternately,  in  the  month  of  December. 

H.  8.  Olcott,  p.  T.  S. 
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MONTHLY  FINANCIAL  STATEMENT. 
The  following  receipts  from  27th  April  to  2Gth  May  1900  arc  acknowledged 
with  thanks: — 

Headquauters  Fund.  Es.  a.  p. 

Mons.  Ch.  Blech,  Treasurer  of    the    French  Section,   Theo- 

aophical   Society.  Paris,  for  25"/o  Dues 
Mr«  C.   Sambiah   Chettiar,  Mylapore,  Subscription. 

Library  Fund. 
An  F.  T,  S.  of  Burma,  Subscription  for  April  ... 
Mr.  C.  Sambiah  Chettiar,  Mylapore,  Subscription. 

Anniversary    Fund. 
Mr.  V.  Vasudeva  Iyer,  Ouddapah,  for  food  expense  of  last 
Convention.     ... 

Messrp.  A.  Saptarish  and  B.  Siva  Rao  do 

Mr.  T.  Chidambara  Rao,  Xnrnool.  do 

White  Lotus  Day  Fund. 
Mr.  T.  P.  Srivenkateswaruln,  Cocanada.  ...  ...       2    0    0 

Adyar,  Madras,)  T.  Vwiaragiiava  Cfiarlu. 

2eth  May,  1900.  J  Treasurer,  T.  S. 

THE  PRESIDENT  IN  EUROPE. 

We  have  few  details  of  Colonel  Olcott's  tour  since  our  last  issue. 
He  has  lectured  and  held  conversazione  in  Toulon,  Grenoble,  Marseilles, 
Lyons  and  spent  one  day  in  Paris,  in  all  of  which  places  he  met  our 
members  and  interested  thoughtful  enquirers.  From  Paris,  the  Colonel 
crossed  over  to  London,  stopping  two  days;  then  went  on  to  Edinburgh, 
And  visited  both  Manchester  and  Birmingham  on  his  way  back  to  London. 
He  found  enthusiastic  and  devoted  members  in  each  city.  In  Brussels, 
the  next  stopping  place,  the  President  found  an  active  Lodge  and  received 
a  hearty  welcome.  From  Brussels  he  goes  to  Scandinavia,  spending  most 
of  May  there. 

Our  latest  advices  from  the  President-Founder  are  from  Brussels,  on 
the  7th  of  May,  where  he  had  just  returned  from  a  visit  to  the  Branch 
at  Antwerp,  bringing  with  him  his  niece  and  adopted  daughter,  Miss 
Mitchell,  of  New  York,  who  reached  Antwerp  on  the  6th.  The  President- 
Founder  reports  himself  as  well  satisfied  with  the  spiritual  condition  of  our 
two  Belgian  Branches.  Among  the  members  are  a  number  of  ladies  and  gentle- 
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men  of  fine  education  and  intelligence  and  of  entire  devotion  to  oar  cause. 
The  Society  is  f;^rea,t\j  indebted  to  Mr.  F.  Brooks,  of  the  Brassels  Braoch^ 
for  his  admirable  Dranslacion  of  tiie  lectures  and  books  of  Mrs*  Besant. 
Mr.  Lead  beater,  and  J.  C.  Ohatterji  in  which  works  he  has  been  assisted  by 
Mr.  W.  H.  M.  Kohlan.  In  Belgium  as  in  each  of  the  other  countries  thus 
far  vi&iwod  the  Presi<lerit-Founder  has  been  welcomed  with  the  greatest  pos- 
sible kindness  and  affection,  and  the  general  consensus  of  opiuion  seems 
to  bo  that  his  visits  have  done  much  good. 


WHITE  LOTUS  DAY  AT  ADYAR.  * 
The  Central  Hall  of  the  Theosophical  Society's  Headquarters  at  Adyar 
presented  a  very  interesting  spectacle  ou  the  evening  of  May  Soh  at  5  o'clock. 
The  occasion  was  one  of  great  interest  as  the  day  was  the  anniversary  of  the 
lato  Madame  Blavatsky's  death,  and  a  goodly  number  of  ardent  Theosophistsi 
and  syinpathisorM  were  assembled  there  to  do  reverence  to  the  memory  of 
that  great  woman.  The  leading  Theosophists  of  Madras  were  present,  inclad- 
ing  among  others  Dr.  and  Miss  English,  Miss  Weeks  and  Miss  Allison,  and 
Messrs.  W.  Gopalacharriar  (Sub- Judge),  V.  C.  Seshachariar,  B.  Panchabikesa 
8a.sbri,  S.  V.  Bangasawmi  Aiyangar,  and  N.  E.  Laveson.  The  fine  statue 
ofH,P.B.,  made  by  Govinda  Pillai,  was  gaily  decked  out  with  wreaths  of 
white  lotus  and  in  ueaily  every  nook  and  corner  of  the  d<iis  upon  which 
the  statue  stood  were  found  numerous  petals  of  the  same  sacred  flower. 
The  proceedings  of  the  evening  began,  in  the  absence  of  Colonel  Olcott, 
with  an  introductory  speech  from  Dr.  English*  He  made  ample  reference 
to  the  noble  work  done  by  Madame  Blavatsky  in  the  cause  of  trath« 
and  in  accordance  with  her  wishes  as  made  known  in  her  Will,  called 
on  the  brothers  present  to  read  passages  from  the  Bhagavad  GrXtA  and  Sir 
Edwin  Arnold's  "Light  of  Asia."  Pandit  Anantha  Krishna  Sastri  read  solemnly 
and  with  clear  intonation  the  Xllth  Discourse  of  the  Gita  and  impr«?88ed  the 
hearers  with  the  sublimity  of  the  teachings  contained  in  that  Book  of  Books. 
Mr.  V.  C.  Seshacharriar,  High  Court  V^akil,  read  ou&  with  much  enthusiasm 
the  last  portion  of  the  Light  of  Asia,  in  which  Sir  Edwin  has  set  forth  the 
Philoiiophy  of  Buddhism  m  glorious  magni6cence.  The  effect  of  the  rcadio]!; 
was  gi*eat.  Hindus  and  Buddhists  alike  were  .struck  with  the  grand  lessons 
taught  and  were  reminded  of  the  noble  life  of  Lord  Buddha. 

Dr,  English  then  Hpoke  in  great  praise  of  H.  P.  B.  and  observed  that 
when  the  whole  of  India  and  the  other  parts  of  the  world  did  much  on  that 
day  to  do  reverence  to  her  memory,  the  members  present  at  Adyar  had  the 
good  fortune  of  having  her  statue  before  them,  witnessing  the  proceedings. 
He  would  not  undertake  to  say  she  herself  stood  invisible  in  their  midst^  bair 
she  had  left  priceless  teachings  which  were  there  to  guide  them  in  their 
lives*  He  remarked  that  rather  too  much  attention  was  now  being  paid  to 
the  study  of  highly  metaphysical  questions,  particularly  those  relating  to 
Parabrabm,  Paramaima,  Paranirv&na,  and  the  like,  and  insisted  that  men 
should  be  more  practical  in  their  lives.  In  support  of  his  exhortation,  the 
Doctor  read  out  passages  from  chapter  XEI.  of  Madame  Blavatsky's  "Key 
to  Theosophy,"  which  laid  considerable  stress  on  Duty.  He  repeated  with 
much  emphasis  Carlyle's  sage  dictum  that  the  end  of  man  is  action  not 
thought,  cried  down  cant,  and  wished  that  those  who  spoke  of  Universal 
Brotherhood  acted  it  more  than  they  spoke.  He  concluded  his  speech  with, 
■a  few  words  on  the  gospel  of  "  practice." 

Mr.  G.  Sambiah  Oaru,  retired  engineer,  then  spoke  with  ranch  fervour  of 
his  long  connection  with  the  Society  and  the  infinite  good  that  his  asso- 
ciation with  it  had  done  him.  He  set  great  store  by  his  personal  acquaintance 
with  H.  P.  B.  and  the  direct  teachings  he  had  received  from  her.  He  gave 
pleasing  testimony  to  the  noble  work  of  the  Society  and  referred  in  suitable 
terms  lo  the  unselfish  work  of  such  eminent  persons  as  Mrs.  Besant  and 
Miss  Edger* 

Mr.  T.  Vijiaragluiva  Glkarlu,  Manager  of  77m  TJieosophiBt  office,  then 
«poke  in  very  grateful  terms  of  his  deep  indebtedness  to  H.  P.  B.,  and  refer- 
red very  feelingly  to  the  unjust  attacks  that  had  in  past  times  been  wilfallj 
made  on  the  fair  name  and  character  of  Madame  Blavatsky.  He  spoke  alee 
of  the  vast  deal  of  work    done  by    her  in  the    regions  of    intellectuality  and 

*  From  a  correspondent  of  Xke  Hindu* 
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spirituality  and  observed  that  much  of  her  work,  in  common  with  that  of  greab 
men  and  women  all  over  the  world,  was  done  in  secret,  unknown  to  the 
millions  and  unnoticed  hy  them. 

Mr,  F.  Ba^igaswamy  Aiyangar,  b.a.,  thought  the  name  of  Blavatsky  was 
to  him,  personally,  a  symbol  of  all  the  loftiest  spiritual  teachiags  inculcated 
by  the  Society  in  t^ie  very  same  manner  in  which  that  of  Her  Most  Grraciooa 
Majesty  the  Empress  Victoria  represented  the  vast  political  organization  of 
the  Empire  over  which  the  sun  never  sets.  The  Society,  he  thought,  deserv- 
ed recognition  and  respect  if  only  because  it  had  helped  to  disseminate  to  the 
whole  world  the  broad  and  universal  truths  of  Jvarma,  spiritual  agencies,  etc. 

Mr,  T.  A.  Suoaminadfut  Abjar,  Editor  of  the  ScUwa  SadJiam,  observed 
that  the  best  way  of  perpetuating  the  memory  of  H.  P.  B.  was  to  aot  up  to 
the  lofty  ideals  of  life  depicted  by  her,  and  lived  and  placed  by  her  before  tho 
whole  world. 

Mr,  V.  C.  Seehacharriar,  b.a.,  b.l.,  made  a  long  and  interesting  speech, 
in  the  course  of  which  he  said  that  though  Madame  Ulavatsky's  physical 
vesture  had  been  destro^-ed,  she  was  still  living  and  influencing  the  T.  8.  and 
strengthening  the  hands  of  the  surviving  co-funnder.  He  compared  the  origia 
and  growth  of  the  Society  to  that  of  the  Asvatha  tree,  the  infinite  potentiality 
of  whose  seed  tended  to  the  growth  of  the  huge  tree  with  its  tf  igantic  branches^ 
offering  protection  and  shelter  to  the  ordinary  wayfarer.  The  outsiders  were 
then  exhorted  to  take  a  kindlier  interest  in  Theosophy,  to  co-operate  with  the 
theosophists,  and  to  practically  make  the  principle  of  Universal  Brotherhood 
the  world's  creed. 

Mr.  S»  V,  Raitgaawami  Iyengar,,  ba.,  Head  Master  of  the  San  Thome 
College,  briefly  reviewed  the  life  and  work  of  H.  P.  B.  and  remarked  thafe 
generations  must  pass  before  the  value  of  her  solid  service  to  tho  world  could 
bo  largely  recognised  and  appreciated.  He  spoke  of  the  wonderful  intinence 
that  Madamo  Blavatsky  liaa  exercised  over  the  minds  of  some  of  the  greatest 
men  nnd  women  of  the  world  and  was  content  to  observe  that  whether  '*  Isis 
Unveiled  "  and  "  tho  S«»cret  Doctrine  *'  were  her  own  productions  or  not,  she 
was  chosen  as  the  fit  vessel  through  whom  the  invisible  workers  communicated 
the  grand  teachings  contained  in  those  books:  she  was,  in  any  view  of  tho 
matter,  a  towering  figure  who  had  done  yeoman*s  service  to  the  degenerating 
world. 

Mr,  W,  Gopalaclumarf  Snb- Judge,  made  a  short  speech  in  which  he  said 
that  the  great  work  achieved  by  the  Society  was  to  stem  the  tide  of  sceptical 
thought.  Hindu  youths  were  saved  from  the  spiritual  degradation  into 
which  they  were  fast  falling  and  other  religionists  were  also  led  by  the  work 
of  Madame  Blavatsky  to  cling  fast  to  their  own  religion  and  to  note  the  brood 
fundamental  principles  underlying  all  religions. 

Mis8' Weeks,  the  I'rivate  Secretary  of  Ool.  H.  S.  Olcott,  observed  with 
gratification  that  in  all  the  White  Lotus  Day  celebrations  the  whole  world 
over,  the  same  influence  was  present*  In  America  she  felt  a  like  influence* 
The  same  order  was  adopted  in  the  conduct  of  the  day's  proceedings.  She 
was  in  London  last  year  at  the  White  Lotus  Day  meeting*  Mrs.  Besant 
had  arrived  in  England  the  previous  evening  from  India.  She  thought  the 
remarks  made  by  Mrs.  Besant  then  could  be  repeated  at  all  times  and  would  be 
very  helpful  and  appropriate  and  so  mentioned  them  again  in  her  own  graphic 
way.  Speaking  of  the  works  of  Madame  Blavatsky,  Mrs.  Besant  had  said  thab 
it  was  true  that  to  the  young  student  the  different  parts  of  her  books  seemed 
irreconcilable,  but  it  was  her  own  personal  experinncc  that  the  more  she 
studied,  the  less  inconsistency  there  appeared  in  H.  P.  B.'s  teachings.  She 
observed  that  it  was  rather  the  limited  intellect  of  the  student  which 
^prevented  him  from  rightly  understanding  the  teachings,  and  spoke  of  the 
strong  possibility  of  H.  P.  B.'s  soon  coming  back  to  work  on  earth,  though 
with  a  different  body.  It  was  therefore  necessary,  she  thought,  that  students 
should  meanwhile  'study  and  think  and  so  be  ready  to  receive  the  higher 
teachings  that  H.  P.  B.  could  give. 

Dr,  Engliah  then  congratulated  the  assembly  on  the  season  of  spiritual 
refreshment  they  had  had  during  the  evening,  and  concluded  the  proceedings 
with  an  expression  of  good  wishes  to  all  mankind. 
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PHILOSOPHY  OF  LORD  BUDDHA. 

On  Thursday  evening  (April  12fch,)  at  the  Pacfaaijappa's  Hall,  Countesfi 
Canavarro  delivered  a  lecture  on  the  above  subject,  under  the  an$>plce8  of  the 
Madras  Maha  Bodhi  Society,  with  the  Hon.  Rai  Bahadur  P.  Ananda 
Oharlu,  c.i.k.,  in  the  chair.  The  Chairman*  *  *  thought  that  they  could  not  be 
too  grateful  to  the  lady-lecturer  for  having  given  up  the  greatness  of  the  world 
for  the  greater  greatness  of  being  a  spiritual  teacher.  (Cheers).  Some 
people  might  imagine  that  in  a  country  which  was  spoken  of  as  one  strongly 
inclined  to  Brahroinism,  Buddhism  could  have  nothing  to  teach  and  it  would 
be  of  no  great  use.  If  Brahminism  was  as  great  as  it  was  claimed  10  be,  if 
it  vras  a  complete  truth,  the  truth  cannot  suffer  by  its  being  brought  in 
contact  with  a  leaser  truth.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  Brahminism  was  the 
lesser  truth,  it  was  all  the  more  desirable  that  the  greater  light  should  be 
brought  in  contact  with  the  smaller  light.  The  days  when  religion  had  ta 
be  defended  at  the  point  of  the  sword,  and  the  days  of  persecution  were  gone 
forever.  They  were  all  living  in  days  of  perfect  religious  toleration,  when 
independent  enquiry  and  thought  were  permissible.  With  these  few  remarks 
he  called  upon  the  learned  lecturer  to  address  the  audience. 

Countess  Canavarro  addressed  the  meeting  for  half  an  hour,  in  the  course 
of  which  she  observed  that  Buddhism  was  a  religion  that  could  be  fitted  to 
every  condition  of  life  and  was  above  all  others  a  practical  religion,  and 
that  its  doctrine  was  the  doctrine  of  righteousness.  Buddha  dealt  not 
with  theories  but  with  facts  and  men  as  they  were.  In  the  region  of  philo- 
sophy, the  West  had  nothing,  comparatively  speaking,  to  show  to  the  East, 
fur  all  the  highest  philosophies  belonged  to  the  East.  The  lecturer  observed 
thatwhati  was  wanted  in  India  was  only  unity;  Buddhism  was  a  progressive 
religion,  founded  on  facts,  and  tended  to  the  immediate  salvation  of  mankind. 
There  were  no  elements  of  contention  in  it;  it  always  recognised  that  in 
unity  lay  strength.  The  Eastern  religions  and  philosophies  inculcated  high 
principles  and  ideals,  but  she  regretted  to  see  that  the  nations  did  not 
live  up  to  them.  On  the  other  hand,  though  there  were  many  denomina- 
tions in  the  West,  still  they  were  <me  as  Christians.  Tlie  West 
never  carried  its  distinctions  and  differences  loan  extreme  .degree.  In 
India  they  raised  a  wall  between  one  sect  and  another  which  tended  to- 
divide  them  more  keenly*  The  Buddhist  doctrines  taught  thatthey  should 
live  for  humanity,  live  in  nets  and  deeds.  After  dwelling  at  some  length  on 
the  Karmic  theory,  she  remarked  that  the  greatest  Buddhistic  teaching  was 
that  the  suffering  of  humanity  should  be  removed.  She  incidentally  dwelt 
upon  the  subject  of  female  education  and  regretted  that  in  this  country  the 
people  should  allow  the  half,  rather  the  better  half  of  the  country,  to  remain  in 
ignorance.  She  expressed  a  hope  that  in  future  at  least  steps  would  be  taken 
to  give  them  education  and  thereby  dispel  darkness  from  their  minds.  In 
conclusion,  she  dwelt  on  the  practical  truths  of  Buddhistic  philosophy  and 
observed  that  both  Buddhism  and  Hinduism  might  exist  and  work  side  by 
side  with  each  other  for  the  welfare  and  good  of  the  whole  community. 

The  Chairman  in  bringing  the  meeting  to  a  close  commended  the  earnest- 
ness and  sincerity  of  the  learned  lecturer  and  observed  that  the  lecturer  was 
quite  right  m  placing  great  stress  on  female  education.  He  was  of  opinion 
that  the  education  to  be  given  to  the  females  should  be  such  as  to  provide 
them  with  amusement  and  recreation  during  their  unoccupied  hours  at 
home.  Not  long  ago,  he  was  given  an  opportunity  before  the  present  Lieu- 
tenant-Governor of  Bengal  to  say  a  few  things  about  female  education  and 
the  argument  that  he  then  advanced,  he  could  with  advantage  repeat  here 
also.  He  said  that  he  considered  the  education  of  males  as  the  lever  and  the 
education  of  females  as  the  fulcrum.  The  Hindus  had  as  presiding  deity  of 
learning,  a  female — Sarnswathi.  Having  a  female  to  preside  over  the  learn- 
ing, how  were  they,  he  asked,  consistent  in  allowing  their  women  to  remain 
uneducated.  (Cheers).  Mere  personal  charms,  he  thought,  without  corres- 
ponding mental  accomplishments  were  nothing. 

The  meetinpr  was  brought  to  a  close  with  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the 
lecturer. — T/te  Hindu. 
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EXECUTIVE  NOTICE. 

Treosophical  Society, 
Paris,  28^7*  June  1000. 

Vacancies  in  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Theosophical  Society  bavin^ 
been  caused  bj  the  death  of  Mr.  Tookaram  Tat  ja  and  the  defection  and  subse- 
quent death  of  Mr.  W,  Q.  Judge  and  the  withdrawal  from  the  Society  of 
Mr.  S.  v.  Edge,  the  undersigned  has,  with  the  consent  of  the  Executive  Council,, 
appointed  the  following  gentlemen  to  replace  them  on  the  Board,  viz,y  Mr. 
Alexander  Fullerton,  of  Kew  York  City,  Dr.  William  Austin  English,  of 
Adyar,  Madras,  and  Dr.  J.  Edal  Behram,  of  Snrat,  Bombay  Presidency. 

The  above  facts  are  published  for  the  information  of  the  members  of  the 
Society. 

H.  S.  Olcott,  p.  T.  S. 


MONTHLY  FINANCIAL  STATEMENT. 
The  following  reoeipts  from  27th  May  to  26th. June  1900  are  acknow- 
ledged with  thanks  :— 

Headquaktehs  Fund. 

B8«   A.    r. 
.  Dr.  A.  Marques,    General  Secretary',  Australasian  Section 

T.  8.,  250/0  Dues  for  £13-6-0  ...  m.  ....    197  10    [V 

Mr.  E.  Bonicel,  Secretary,  Ananda  T.  S.,  Buenos  Aires, 

Fees  and  Dues  £2-6-0  33    2    9^ 

Hon.  Otway  Cuffe,    Gleneral  Secretary,  European  Section 

T.  S.,  Balance  due  on  25°/o  Dues       ...  ...  ...        6    9    0- 

Mr.  C.  Sambiah,  Mylapore  ...  „.  ...  ...        18    0 

LiBBABY  Fund. 
AnF.T.B.,  of  Burma.    Sabscription  for  May        ...  ...      50    0    0 

Mr.  C.  Sombiab,  Myla|x>re  ...  ..,  ...  ...        1    8    0 

Annivjubsary  Fund. 

Mr.  v.     Venkataseshiah,  Secretary,  Maanlipatam  Branch, 

T.  8.  Subscription  for  last  Convention  food  expenses...      10    0    0- 

Advak,  Ma]>ras,  T.  Vwiabaghava  Charmj, 

27fh  Jvne,  1900.  TVeaturrr,  T.  6'. 
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BUDDHIST  BAZAAE. 
We  are  again  requested  to  notice  that  the  Baddhist  Bazaar,  previoiialy 
announced,  will  be  held  on  July  29th,  1900.  Those  who  sjmpathitie  with  tbe 
cauae  of  Buddhist  edacadoii  in  Ceylon  can  send  contrtbutioBS  in  money  to 
H,  Dia8,  Secretary,  Buddhist  'i\  S.,  61,  M-»lib»n  St.,  Pettah,  Colombo,  and 
such  donations  will  be  acknowledged  in  The  Bu^^ikUU 


NEW  BRANCHES. 
A  Charter  was  issued  on  30th  March,  1900,  to  Dr.  L.  Barbieri  de 
Introini,  MiMti  E.  Gatey,  Mile.  M.  C.  Liscbka,  Mme.  Adele  Bigatti,  Princess 
Ada  Trottbelzkoy,  Miss  C.  M«  Hul worthy,  Mme.  Barbieri  de  Introini, 
Signer  Carlo  Gazzera  and  Miss  Jane  Bird,  to  form  a  Branch  at  Milan, 
Italy,  to  be  known  as  the  Milan  Branch  of  the  Theosophical  Society. 

A  C.hHrter  was  also  granted  on  June  7th,  to  Mrs.  Cooper-Oakley  and 
others,  for  the  formation  of  the  Naples  Branch  of  the  T.  S.,  at  Naples,  Italy. 

Otway  Cuffe, 

General  Seereiary, 

A  Branch  has  been  formed  at  Markapur,  India,  under  the  name  of 
Kesava  Samajam.  Mr.  C.  Bajagopala  Bam,  b.a.,  is  President,  and  Mr.  T. 
Bamakrishiia  Aiyar,  Secretary.  It  was  started  by  our  Southern  Provincial 
Secretary,  K.  Narayanaswaroi  Aiyar. 

On  May  18th  a  Charter  was  issued  to  the  Newtown  (Sydney)  T«  S.,  with 
eight  Charter  members.  The  President  is  Mrs.  £.  Stephenson,  and  the  other 
members,  Miss  O.  Williams,  Miss  G.  Williams,  Mrs.  H.  Williams  and  Messrs. 
John  Brown,  James  Brown,  James  Brown,  Junior,  and  G.  Tagg* 


AID  FOR  THE  CENTRAL  HINDU  COLLEGE, 
We  learn  that  His  Holiness  Ambalavana  Desiscar,  Pandara  Sannadbiof 
Thiruyaduthnrai  Mutt,  has  kindly  subscribed  Rs.  4,000  for  the  Central 
HiLdu  College,  Benares,  and  many  smaller  contributions  have  been  recently 
acknowledged.  From  the  monthly  report  of  the  College  we  gather  that  from 
Ist  July  a  limited  number  of  pupils  will  be  admitted  tentatively,  to  the 
College  Boarding  House,  on  payment  of  *' an  admission  fee  of  Rs.'4  and  a 
Tninimom  monthly  fee  of  Bs.  10." 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  TOUR. 
On  the  9bh  May,  Col.  Olcott  left  Brussels  for  Copenhagen^  at  which 
place  he  was  the  guest  of  an  F.  T.  S.'  who  holds  a  high  pMsition  at  c:>art. 
LecturoH  and  conversazione  filled  his  time  and  he  found  the  members  earnest 
and  ardent  in  study  and  work'.'  Tbe  112th  found  the  President  in  Goteborg, 
Sweden*-  A  correspondent  writes  :  "During  his  stay  here  Col.  Olcott  waa 
the  guest  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sjostedt,  at  whose  house  some  of  the  rnembem  of 
the  G5(ebo rx Branch  met  him.. on  the  .evening  of .  his  arrival  and  had  the 
rare  opportunity  and  pleasure  of  hearing  the  Colonel  relate  some  of  the 
various  remarkable  incidents  of  his  life. 

On.  Sunday  at  5  p.m.  the  Branch  held  a  meeting  at  its  rooms,  where  tbe 
majority  of  tbe  members  had  ansembled  to  greet  their  distinguished  guest, 
who  delivered  Uninteresting  di^cour8e  on   **  The  Masters   of  Wisdomu"    Be- 
fore leaving  the  rooms  Colonel  Olcott  answered  que8tion9  pat  to  him  by  the 
members. 
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At  S  o'clock  ia  the  evening  asocUl   gathering    was    arranged  at  the 
^rand  Hotel,  to  which  not  onlj.  raembers  of  the  lodge,  bat  even  other  people, ' 
interested  in  Theosophj,  came,  including  representauves  of  the  local  papers, 
from  one  of  whom  I  take  the  .liberty  to  qacte  from  an  article,  published  iu 
Gdieborg9  Afiotthlad: 

"  Last  night  I  was  seated  at  table  together  with  the  most  remarkable 
Theosophist  of  the  world,  Colonel  H.  8.  Olcott.  The  main  topic  of  our  conver- 
Hation  was  the*  ever  inexhaustible  theme  :  '  There  are  more  things  in 
heaven  and  earth,  Horatio,  than  are  dreamt  of  in  your  philosophy/  But  our 
conversation  touched  upon  many  other  things  too,  from  Buddha,  Swedentjorg, 
St,  Martin  Hud  Mme.  Blavatsky,  to  Gocil  Rhodes  and  Mark  Twain,  How 
venerable,  distinguished  and  majestic  is  theappearance  of  the  old  Colonel  1  His 
characteristichead  might  have  Huited  the  Scandinavian  God,  Wodin,  himself. 
Later  in  the  evening  the  Colonel  gave  a  short  diucourse,  unfolding  the  prin- 
cipal truths  of  Theosophy.**  On  th»*  14Dh,  the  President^  delivered  a  lecture  on 
*'  The  Progress  «»f  i.he  Theosophical  Society.*'  Our  correspondent  adds :  "  We 
liope  Colonel  Olcott's  visit  to  Gdreborg  has  not  been  in  vaih«  and  that  the 
example  of  endurance  and  devotion  he  has  set '  us  all,  will  be  of  help  and 
encouragement  to  na  in  pur  work  fop  the  spread  oF  Theosophy  in  this  country." 
On  the  15th  the  President  leftf  or  Christian ia,  in  Norway.  We  have  no  reports 
of  his  work  there,  but  as  nsual,  lectures  and  conversazione  doubtless 
•filled  every  moment. 

On  the  20th  the  President  was  again  in  Sweden,  at  Stockholm,  presiding 
at  the  Convention  of  the  Scandinavian  Section  T.  S.  The  General  Secretary 
of  the  Sedtion,  Herr  Liljestrand,  greeted  the  Colonel  in  the  following  words  i 

**  Colonel  Olcott, 

An  American  writer  begins  one  of  his  essays  with  this  following  words : 
*  There  is  a  difference  between  4>ne » and  another  hour  ofiltfe,  in  their  aatfaoisi^ 
and  subsequent  effect.* 

I  think  that  no  one  can  criticise  this  sentence,  beoause  it  is  very  simple.' 

Our  annual  meetings  have  always  been  of  the  greatest  use  to  us,  and  we 
are  of  the  opinion,  judging  from  past  experience,  that  a  closer  acquaintance 
between  the  members  is  an  effootive  way  .of  reaJizing  practically,  what  we 
theoretically  know  as  one  of  the  most  important  objects  in  human  develop- 
ment.      , 

:This^is  a  moment,  however^  of  great  importance  to.  us,  as  we  have  the 
great  honour  and  good  fortune  to  see  among  us  at  this  Congress  the  President- 
Founder  of^  the  Theosofthical  Society, 

Colonel  Olcott,  even  if  I  had  ihe  liberty  of -speaking  to  you  in  my  native 
tongue  I  should  find  it  very  difficult  to  bring  to  your  knowledge  our  feelings, 
but  now  that  1  am  obliged  to  speak  to  you  in  a  foreign  language,  in  which  L 
have  but  little  practice,  I  consequently  find  the  diffi(*ulties  still  greater. 

No  wonder  that  we  have  great  confidence  in  the  Founder  and  Leader  of 
the  Theosophical  Society,  as  we  see  in  this  Society  a  channel  through  which  a 
stream  of  the  water  of  life,  from  a  hidden  divine  source,  pours  down  into  our 
hearts. 

This  world  is  full  of  uneasiness  and  discontent,  of  ignorance  and  want, 
.^^d  it :^s  impossible  to  help>  th^  people  vi^hput  teacliifig  them  why  disasters 
come  to  them  iaudf  hdw*  to.-. b^p 'them;  without  makmg  them'  understand 
that  the  soul  is  the  real  man,  is  the  eternal  beiug,  which  exists  forever  and 
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ever  as  a  ray  from  the  Ligbt  of  God,  as  one  with  Gk>d  and  the  univerBey  and 

'  that  all  bodies  are  only  manitesfcations,  only  instrnmente  throngh  which  the 

(ioul,  during  a  raultitnde  of  incarnations,  has  to  fulfil  its  work, »  great  work 

indeed,  because  it  is  said :  ^  Be  perfect,  as  yonr  Father  in  heaven  is  perfect.*' 

This  teaching  is  what  Theosophy  has  given  us,  and  besides  this  we  have 
been  taught  in  Theosophy  how  to  nnderstand  the  foith  of  our  childhood  and 
Iiowtosee  the  real  truth  at  the  bottom  of  our  religion,  whether  we  are 
(Christians,  Jews,  Buddhists  or  Hindus.  Much  of  what  is  oomraonly  called 
misfortune  has  had  lipht  thrown  upon  it  by  the  teachings  of  TheoBophy,  and 
thus  Theosophy  has  changed  ignorance  to  knowledge,  and  despair  to  hope. 

That  is  why  we  want  Theosophy  spread  over  the  whole  earth ;  that  is  why 
we  join  the  Theosophical  Society  and  desire  blessings  to  follow  our  revered 
President  and  his  work. 

Our  Society  does  not  claim  any  great  place  in  the  world  as  the  world  re- 
gards greatness,  and  I  think  it  is  well  that  it  is  so.  A  wise  old  proverb  says : 
*  God  comes  to  see  us  without  a  bell,'  and  one  of  our  great  Masters  has  told 
lis,  that  'the  kingdom  of  God  exists  within  ourselves/ 

In  the  name  of  the  Scandinavian  Section  of  the  T.  S.,  I  bring  you,  Col. 
Olcott,  our  best  greetings,  and  I  hope  that  you  will  excuse  the  poor  form 
in  which  they  have  been  conveyed  to  you." 

The  President  then  went  to  Lulea,  but  a  few  miles  from  the  Arctic  Circle, 
to  strengthen  the  tie  of  brotherhood  existing  among  our  members,  to  give 
an  added  impulse  to  the  work  in  that  town,  and  to  organize  a  new  Branch  to  be 
located  at  Boden.  Boden  is  the  most  Northern  Branch  of  the  T,  S.,  infact*  it 
is  scarcely  likely  that  one  can  be  organized  farther  to  the  North.  So  the  bond 
of  fellowship  of  the  T.  S,  stretches  from  the  Southernmost  inhabited  land  to 
the  Northernmost.  Then  to  Lnnd,  where  the  usual  programme  was  followed 
and  on  the  29th  our  President  left  Lund,  passing  throogfa  Copenhagen,  to 
Hamburg,  and  thence  to  Amsterdam,  from  which  plaoe,  and  Haarlem,  we 
have  the  latest  advices.  The  Colonel  writes  of  a  vety  clever  yonng  Dutch- 
man,  an  F.  T.  S.,  who  reports  an  English  speech  directly  into  Dutch. 


MSS.  FOR  THE  ADYAR  LIBRARY. 
During  the  past  month,  our  Librariau,  Mr.  R.  Ananthakrishna  Sastri,  has 
been  fortunate  in  securing  a  large  number  of  valuable  MSS.  for  the  Adyar 
liibrary,  some  of  which  are  said  to  be  quite  rare.  Among  those  who  have 
kindly  assisted  him  in  his  labors  may  be  mentioned  Mr.  T.  Sadasiva  Iyer, 
Mr.  S.  N.  Ramaswamy  Iyer  and  Mr.  R.  Snbramanta  Iyer  of  Ooimbatorp. 
These  gentlemen  will  please  accept  onr  sincere  (^lanks. 


Printed  by  ThohfsoK  and  Co.,  in  the  Theotopkist  department  of  the  itvnewva 
PfeM,  Madras,  and  pnUished  for  the  proprietors  by  tbe  Business  Mane- 
ger,  Mr.T.  Vwia  Rachava  Ciiarlv,  at  Adyar,  Madrna. 
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AUGUST,    1900. 


MONTHLY  FIlSrANCIAL  STATEMENT. 
The  following  receipts  from  27th  June  to  26th  July  1900  are  acknow* 
ledged  with  thanks : — 

HEADQUARTEas    FUND, 

Mr.  P.  Nanjanda  Naida,  Hassan,  Donation 
„    D.  Nowroji,  Bombay,  do 

„     C.  Sambiah,  Mylapore,  Subscription... 
Babu  Upendranath  Basn,  General  Secretary,  Indian  Section, 
Theosophical  Society,  for  25"/^  Dues  for  quarter  ending 

30th  June  1900         ...  ...  ...  

Mr.  E.  Annamalai  Moodeliar,  Trivellore,  Donation 

Library  Fuxi>. 

Mr,  C,  Murugesa  Nadar,  Tranquebar,  Donation  ... 

„    C.  Sambiah,  Mylapore,  Subscription  ...  ..• 

An  F.  T.  S.  of  Burma,  Subscription  ...  ,.,  ^, 

White  Lotus  Day  Fund, 
Mr.  W.  B.  Fricke,  General  Secretary;  Dutch  Section,  Theo- 
sophical Society,  Donation  £7-1-8      ...  .♦,  ,;.    J06    4    0 

Adyar,  Madras,)  T.  Vwiaraghava  Ciiarlu, 

27th  Jtdy  1900.  {  Treasurer,  T.  & 
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THE  PRESIDENT'S  TOUR. 
The  General  Secretary  of  the  Dutch  Section  writes  us  most  encouraginfc 
reports  about  the  President-Founder's  visit  to  that  country:  He  says  that 
it  has  had  a  most  salutary  effect  and  produced  a  lasting  influence  for  good* 
His  cheerful  temperament  and  his  unclouded  hope  for  the  future  of  oor 
movement  impart  a  feeling  of  buoyancy  and  courage  to  all  who  have  come  in 
contact  with  him  and  he  has  converted  the  members  of  all  the  Branches  into 
loyal  supporters  and  personal  friends.  The  crowning  advantage  of  the 
President's  tour  is  that  it  makes  distant  Sections  and  scattered  Branches 
realize  that  there  is  a  living  and  active  centre  of  this  world-wide  movement. 
He  has  held  conversaziones  and  given  lectures  at  Amsterdam,  Haarlem,  the 
Hague  and  Rotterdam,  which  have  given  general  satisfaction.  Mr.  Fricke 
was  re-elected  General  Secretary  at  the  late  Convention  and  all  the  other 
Sectional  officers  were  by  unanimous  vote  continued  in  their  respective  offices. 
'J'he  y^hana  Lodge,  of  Amsterdam,  has  presented  to  the  President,  for  the 
8i 
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Headquarters,  a  splendid  work  of  art  in  the  form  of  an  engraved  and 
artistically  modelled  bowl  of  brass,  which  will  figure  on  the  dining  table  at 
future  Conventions  at  Adjar. 

On  the  19th  June,  Colonel  Olcott  left  Amsterdam  for  Paris.  At  latest 
advices,  he  was  in  Paris,  closing  up  the  International  Congress  and  preparing 
to  cross  over  to  London,  to  enter  into  the  last  field  of  his  foreign  work  of 
1900.  The  Congress  proposed  and  initiated  by  Commandant  Courmes  was  a 
gratifying  success  throughout ;  the  mutual  intercourse  between  the  French- 
and  Foreign  delegates  being  calculated  to  create  new,  and  cement  old^ 
acquaintanceship.  Fraternal  addresses  or  actual  delegates  represented 
nearly  all  the  Sections  of  the  Society.  The  President  opened  the  proceedings 
with  a  fervent  address  in  French  which  made  a  strong  impression,  in  the 
case  of  one  person  so  strong  that  a  large  sum  of  money— overt  wenty  thousand 
rapees — was  given  into  his  hands  for  the  Adyar  Library  and  Pariah  iklucation 
Funds,  on  conditions  which  will  be  hereafter  made  known.  The  name  of  the 
generous  donor  is  under  no  circumstances  to  be  revealed.  Thus  are  charities 
often  made  in  Western  countries,  and  this  is  the  fourth  case  of  the  kind 
(three  previously  to  the  Pariah  Education  Fund)  within  the  past  twelve 
months.  The  President  set  apart  certain  hours  daily  for  the  reception  of  en- 
quirers and  the  chance  was  largely  availed  of.  He  presided  at  Mrs.  Besant's 
first  public  lecture  (in  French)  and  reports  that  he  was  delighted  with  both  its 
substance  and  the  admirable  fluency  of  the  sp)eaker  in  the  use  of  the  foreign 
tongue.  M  rs.  Besant  shows  signs  of  the  severe  illness  through  which  she  has 
passed  but  is  mending,  and  it  is  most  consoling  to  learn  that  her  life  is  to  be 
prolonged  for  some  years  yet  for  the  doing  of  her  splendid  work.  It  was  the 
President's  intention  to  define  very  clearly  in  his  Address  before  the  London 
Convention,  in  July,  the  duties  of  membership  and  the  only  terms  on  which 
it  can  be  held  by  those  who  are  in»  and  acquired  by  those  who  have  forfeited 
it  by  their  act  of  secession.  This  has  become  imperatively  necessary  by  reason 
of  the  several  schemes  afoot  among  certain  sentimental  and  unpractical 
colleagues  to  let  in  seceders  who  want  to  return  within  the  pale,  without 
>taking  upon  them sel^res  the  responsiblities  borne  cheerfully  by  all  of  us  loyal- 
ists. The  General  Secretary  of  the  European  Section  is  arranging  a  West-of- 
I^gland  tour  for  the  President- Founder  to  wind  np  his  most  successful 
visitation  of  our  European  Branches.  He  will  sail  for  Colombo  by  the  Nord- 
deutscher  Lloyd  boat  of  August  lolhl  from  Southampton.  His  adopted 
daughter,  Miss  Mitchell,  was  to  sail  for  New  York  July  25th,  after  making 
hosts  of  friends  in  all  the  countries  she  has  visited  with  Col.  Olcott. 


NEW  BRANCH. 
On  June  18th  a  charter  was  issued  to  the  Santa  Bosa  T-  6.,  Santa  Bosa, 
California,  with  10  charter  members.    The  ] 'resident  is  Mr.  Charles  W.  Otis, 
the  Secretary  is  Mr.  Peter  van  der  Linden,  526,  College  Ave.    There  are 
row  72  Branches  in  the  American  Section. 

Alexander  FuLLERTOK, 

General  Secretary. 
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Press,  Madras,  and  published  for  the  proprietors  by  the  Business  Mana- 
ger, Mr.  T.  ViJiA  Raghava  Charlu,  at  Adyar,  Madras. 
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MONTHLY  FINANCIAL  STATEMENT. 
The  following  receipts  from  the  27bh  July  to  26bh  August  1900  are  ac- 
knowledged with  thanks  :*- 

Headquarters  Fund. 

Mr.  E.  T.  Tebbit,  Levata,  Hongkong,  Annual  dues  for  1899 
Mr.  C.  Sambiah  Garu,  Mylapore 

Library  Fund. 
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Mr.  C.  Sambiah  Garu,  Mylapore 

An  F.  T.  S.  of  Burma,  Subscription  for  July 

Bai  Bahadur  B.  Soma  Bow,  Vizagapatam,  Donation 

Adyar,  Madras,       "J  T.  Vuiaraguava  Charltj, 

27th  August  1900,       )  Treasurer,  T.  8. 

NEW  BEANCHES. 

On  July  3rdj  charters  were  issued  to  two  new  Branches  in  this  section— 
the  Grand  Bapids  T.S.,  Grand  Bapids,  Michigan,  and  the  Valley  City  T.S„ 
also  of  Grand  Bapids,  Michigan.  The  former  has  eleven  charter-members,  the 
latter  nine.    There  are  now  74  Branches  in  the  American  Section. 

Alexander  Fullerton, 

General  Secretary. 


TO  GENEBAL  SECBETABIES. 

General  Secretaries  of  Sections  will  please  post  their  Annual  Beports 
to  ns  on  or  about  November  15th. 

W.  A.  English, 

Recording  Secretary,  T.S. 

THE  CLOSING  UP  OF  THE  PBESIDENT'S  TOUB. 

Starting  at  Exeter  on  the  26th  July — after  seeing  his  adopted  daughter 
embark  at  Southampton  for  New  York  on  the  25th — the  Fresident-Founder 
began  the  final  round  of  branch  inspections  which  completed  his  European 
tour  of  1900.  The  life  and  soul  of  our  movement  at  Exeter — this  ancient 
Cathedral  town,  he  writes,  is  Miss  Louise  Wheaton,  F.  T.  S.,  one  of  the  most* 
sincere  and  energetic  persons  he  has  ever  met  within  the  Society,  Thanks 
to  her  active  preliminary  preparations,  the  President's  visit  was  most  satis- 
factory— as  the  following  paragraph  in  the  Devon  and  Exeter  Gazette  of  July 
28th,  will  prove  : 

"  The  Exeter  branch  of  the  Theosophical  Society  held  meetings  yesterday,  and 
was  favonred  with] the  presence  of  Colonel  Olcott,  President  of  the  Theosophical 
Society.  This  gentleman  belongs  to  Madras,  but  is  paying  a  visit  to  all  the  branches 
of  the  Society.  Conversational  meetings  were  held  afternoon  and  evening  at  19, 
Bedford  Circus.  In  the  afternoon  the  President  gave  an  address  dealing  with  the 
formation  and  progress  of  the  Society.  In  the  evening,  Mr.  Massingham  presiding, 
the  subject  dealt  with  was  that  of  reincarnation.   He  pointed  out  tlu^t  the  teachings 
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of  TheoBophy  were  not  in  any  way  antagonistic  to  the  orthodox  syBtemi  of  religion. 
They  wero  rather  helpfnl  than  otherwise  to  religioot  The  Society  did  nob  enforoa 
any  belief  upon  its  members,  bnt  strove  to  incnlcate  the  realisation  of  nnlTenal 
brotherhood  irrespective  of  se?:  or  sect.  A  nnmber  of  written  questions  were  hand* 
ed  in,  and  these  were  answered  by  Colonel  Olcott  in  a  most  able  and  exhanBtive 
manner.     There  was  full  attendance  at  both  meetings," 

From  Exeter  the  President  moved  on  to  Tavistock  to  visit  hig  old  friend 
and  colleague,  the  Bev.  John  Barron,  F%  T.  S.,  a  IlDibarian  clergyman  and 
ardent  Theosophist.  A  local  meeting  for  conversation  was  held  at  the 
picturesque  villa  of  Mrs.  Boe,  F.  T.  S.  Mr.  Barron  expresses  himself  very 
gratefully  for  the  good  done  by  the  brief  visit.  On  the  same  evening 
Col.  Olcott  went  to  Plymouth  where  he  wag  the  guest  of  Mr.  Cock, 
Secretary  of  the  South  West  of  England  T.  S.  Alliance,  and  where 
he  gave  a  public  lecture  to  a  mixed  audience  of  Tbeosophists  and  Spiri» 
tiualists  on  "Man  a  Living  Soul."  On  the  evening  of  July  30th,  be 
held  a  conversazione  in  the  same  hall  to  answer  questions  suggested  by 
the  points  in  the  lecture  and  the  meeting  was  both  instructive  and  interesting 
to  those  present.  Mr.  Cock  having  closed  out  his  business  interests,  is  now 
free  to  devote  his  energy  and  enthusiasm  exclusively  to  the  work  of  his  new 
office  of  Secretary  to  the  West  of  England  Alliance  of  the  T.S.  On  the 
morning  of  the  30th,  the  President  went  to  Bristol,  where  he  held  a  meeting 
attended  by  persons  of  high  intelligence  and  education,  including  a  Professor 
of  the  Bristol  University -College,  where  our  good  Dr.  Bichardson  was  Chemi- 
cal Professor  for  years  and  where  he  is  most  affectionately  remembered  by 
his  colleagues  and  other  friends.  The  same  evening,  at  Bath,  there  was 
another  meeting  and  lecture,  the  last  of  the  long  series  given  this  year,  in 
ten  European  countries,  in  French  and  English.  The  President's  next  move 
was  a  return  to  Paris  to  enjoy  the  society  of  loving  friends  and  take  the  rest 
he  had  previously  been  deprived  of  by  his  incessant  travels  and  constant 
public  engagements  during  his  tour  of  nearly  five  months.  At  latest  advices 
he  was  waiting  for  the  day  of  his  embarkation  at  Southampton  with  joyfnl 
anticipation  of  his  return  home  to  his  beloved  Adyar.  On  the  2nd  Angnst 
he  completed  his  sixty-eighth  year  in  perfect  health  and  unabated  vigoar  of 
constitution. 


SITE  FOB  NEW  PANCHAMA  SCHOOL. 

Six  grounds  in  a  suitable  location  for  a  Panchama  School,  in  a  popnloua 
suburb  of  Madras,  have  lately  been  purchased,  at  a  very  moderate  price, 
and  a  building  suitable  for  accommodating  100  pupils  will  be  erected  thereon 
as  soon  as  the  necessary  arrangements  van  be  made.  The  oldest  of  theee 
free  Schools  already  established — the  Olcott  Free  School — has  now  110 
pupils,  and  the  youngest  has  about  90.  More  schools  for  these  poor  people 
are  needed,  and  any  person  who  is  interested  in  this  work  can  help  by 
making  donations,  large  or  small. 

W.  A.  EXGUSIT. 


ADYAB  LIBBABY. 
We  beg  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  the  following  books : — 

Paramalahluxnga,  one  of  the  best  works  of  Yedanta  Desik,  from  Pandit 
J,  A.  Bamanuja  Charya ;  Hindu  Ixiw,  in  Tehigu,  and  Marma  Sasirat  in  Kana- 
rese  and  in  Tamil,  from  Mr.  B.  Venkatasubba  Bow  ;  Hiatory  of  Sri  Vidyd' 
ranya,  in  Telugu,  from  Mr.  V.  V.  S.  Avadhani,  and  Sarva  Mata  Sangrahafyi- 
tcmi,  composed  by  Pandit  Brahmasri  Bamasubbd,  Sastryar  of  Tirnveesa 
Nullnr  fame,  in  Sanskrit,  from  Brahmasri  Neela  Megha  Sastryar. 

B.  A.  Sastry. 
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NOTICE. 


The  Theosophi-cal  Society,  as  such,  is  not  responsible  Jor  any  apifiion  <■ 
declaration  in  this  or  any  other  Journal,  by  whomsoever  eapres^sd,  unUi. 
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